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THE  IRISH  CHURCH  ESTABUSHMKNT. 
CAN  WE  UPSET  IT  I 

It  requires  ftgreat  deal  of  skill  to  make  the  most  of  a  good 
gnerance.  Tne  Teij  bett  of  grievances  may  be  spoiled  by 
mnt  of  judicious  management.  It  may  be  OTer-worked»  or 
mider-worked,  or  at  imfitting  times  .and  in  unfitting  com* 
pany;  or  it  may  be  penrerted  by  the  aggpcieyed  into  a  mwoB 
for  blinding  themseiTes,  instead  of  an  instrument  for  con- 
founding their  adversaries.  And  so,  instead  of  being  a  very 
TGiluable  gift  for  the  furtherance  of  political  or  social  strategy, 
it  may  turn  out  not  merely  a  grievance^  real  or  imaginaxy^  but 
a  very  serious  evil. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  Catholics  have  not  al- 
together attained  perfection  in  the  manapfcmont  of  our  griev- 
ances. This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  them  have  been  not  only  grievances,  but 
matters  of  life  and  death,  if  not  physically,  yet  politically, 
socially,  and  religiously.  A  man  must  have  acquired  some 
sort  of  recognised  equality  with  his  adversary  in  order  to 
allow  him  to  employ  his  grievances  to  any  advanta^^ai  at  alU 
Tt  is  ot  no  use  to  call  out,  Strike,  but  hear  mel"  to  a  vil- 
lain who  does  not  even  say,  "  Your  money  or  your  life,"  hut 
knocks  one  down  senseless  before  he  proceeds  to  rifle  one's 
pockets.  And  as  this  prostrate  condition  has  been  a  fair 
t3^pe  of  the  state  of  Catholics  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  still  sonie- 
timef5  mistake  the  nature  of  the  evils  that  yet  oppress  us,  and 
mismanage  them  to  our  serious  loss. 

There  is  also  another  way  in  which  those  who  suffer  from 
a  orrievance  may  themselves  add  to  its  evils  instead  of  dimin- 
isliing  them;  we  mean  by  over-estimating  the  importance  of 
one  injury,  and  underrating  that  of  another.  When  a  man 
is  galled  and  stung,  almost  past  endurancej  by  the  pressure 
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of  a  complicated  wrong,  it  is  not  easy  calmly  to  analyse  its 
several  parts,  and  decide  on  the  precise  degree  of  pain  and 

suU'eriiip:  which  encli  element  of  injustice  produces  in  him. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  ot  the  arts  of  the  tormentor  so  to  af^itate 
and  bewilder  his  victim,  as  to  neutralise  Ins  power  of  resist- 
ance by  makinf^  him  waste  his  stren^^th  in  indiscriminate 
blows  and  unreilectin!^'  struti'glcs.  Tho  tyrant  thus  mannpres 
at  once  to  cover  his  own  weak  points,  and  to  enfeeble  tiie 
remaining  energies  of  liis  victi!>i.  Yet  there  is  perhaps  no 
situation  in  luiman  affairs  whicii  more  urgently  demands  self- 
poasession  and  calmness  in  calculation  than  that  of  a  man 
who  h  striving  to  rid  himself  of  a  cruel  wrong.  Every  mis- 
take he  makes  is  so  much  gain  to  his  oppressor ;  Who  in  the 
mean  time  husbands  his  meaiis  and  watches  his  time,  and 
never  exerts  ius  sUeugth  except  to  rivet  the  suli'erer>  chains 
fmew. 

It  is  not  dilhcult  to  see  in  what  way  these  truth*  are  aj)- 
plicable  to  our  own  jnoceedings  with  regard  to  the  Esta- 
bliiihed  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Here  we  have 
a  state  of  things  which  to  us  Catholics  is  both  a  wrong  and 
an  evil  of  the  first  air.iiuitude.  ^^'ith  all  the  advantaires  that 
we  derive  from  living  under  the  British  Constitution,  as  con- 
trasted wuh  the  despotism  of  the  Continent,  here  is  a  combi- 
nation of  special  injustice  and  practical  mischief  which  is  not 
to  be  found  exactly  ]xnalleled  in  any  other  European  state. 
We  sulfer  fruin  n  (i(  ilile  usuipaiion  almost  peculiar  to  the 
British  isles.  Elscwi.t  i\'  the  same  original  crimes  have  been 
perpetrated  with  fuLy  as  unsparing  a  hand;  elsewhere  tlie 
^tate  has  openly  attacked  the  Church,  seized  her  revenues, 
destroyed  or  appropriated  her  cathedrals,  churches,  and  mon- 
ftsteries;  banished  and  executed  her  clergy,  and  made  tjie 
very  practice  of  Catholicism  as  a  private  religion  penal.  But 
nowhere  else  has  Protestantism  succeeded  ao  fully  in  usurp- 
ing' tlie  title  to  «U  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  great- 
peas,  and  n  farandrng  the  true  faith  with  just  that  sdgroa 
wUdi  makes  it  specially  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  influ- 
ential portioH  of  the  people.  Doubtless  the  same  game  of 
laiarepresentatioii  is  played  every  where.  It  is  the  commoii 
cant  ef  Protestantism  to  allege  that  Popery  is  identical  with 
intelleotual  f<*e&leness;  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  lowered  by 
his  believing  in  miracles  and  going  to  confession  to  a  pxiest. 
StiU|  H  is  here  only  that  the  inq)06ition  has  succeeded  with 
all  that  is  vdsost  and  best  in  the  non-Catholic  portion  of  Ae 
aation.  Men  of  sense  ami  honour  abroad,  when  not  Ostho- 
^iflSy  are  often  to  some  extent  superior  to  the  antirCatholic 
^tfpidioea  of  the  vulgar  Ptotestant  mind*   But  here  it  is  the 
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reverse.  The  belief  in  tlie  degrading  influences  of  Catholi- 
cism is  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  En<:!^lish  Protes- 
tant braiTi.  The  Englishman  has  imbibed  it,  ofteu  insensibly, 
with  ever}^  morsel  of  intellectual  and  moral  food  which  ktfs 
been  presented  to  hini.  He  actually  cannot  think  differently. 
It  shocks  ali  he  holds  dear  and  sacred  ;  it  seems  to  militate 
against  the  first  truths  of  reason  and  all  the  experience  of 
humanity  to  look  on  Popery  as  any  thing  but  an  enslavinpf, 
senseless,  and  debasing  superstition.  When  you  force  the 
facts  of  the  past  on  his  notice,  he  stares  like  a  man  who, 
for  the  first  time,  is  told  that  his  father  was  a  scoundrel,  and 
his  mother  no  better  than  she  sh(juld  be.  In  all  sincerity 
he  looks  down  on  Catholics  as  Pariahs;  as  aiiuLUeL'  race  of 
beings;  as  men  who,  by  the  laws  of  morals,  must  be  treated 
in  a  different  way  from  the  adherents  of  every  other  religion 
mi  earth.  Such  is  the  force  of  that  double  usurpation  whicli 
Protestantism  has  accomplished  in  this  laud  oi  liberty,  equal- 
ity, conunon  sense,  and  legal  justice. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  hov.ever,  as  we  have  been,  by  rob- 
bery, spoliation,  murder,  and  outlawry,  aad  witnessing  as  we 
do  the  splendours  of  our  own  former  possessions  now  in  the 
hands  oi*  our  enemies,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  confuse  past 
wrongs  and  present  evik,  and  to  overlook  the  working  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  injury  to  our  religion  in  the  present  day. 
The  memory  recurs  again  and  again  to  the  state  of  things 
imder  which  the  gigantic  crime  was  originally  perpetrated; 
and  We  forget  to  study  the  entirely  new  conditicm  of  society 
under  which  we  ioee  liTing.  Could  the  old  wrong  be  re- 
dretsedy  we  say  to  oirrseWes,  all  would  go  well  with  ns*  And 
90  me  bend  our  energies  towaids  denouncing  the  crimM  of 
Hke  de&d,  and  Matter  ounelyes  that  could  we  tear  from-  our 
eppieasor  those  partienlar  posaesaoBs  which  he  atde  &<om 
our  fathers ;  could  we  e^ect  him-  from  the  positiou  which 
once  was  onis^ — ^the  real  proUem  of  the  day  would  he  solved; 
and  not  only  Catholiesy  but  the  Catholic  religion — its  ftdth 
and  its  moiais^would  once  move  flourish  in  the  land. 

Led  aside  by  these  pardonable -misconceptionBy  we  too 
often  waste  ourselves  in  eficnts  which  fre  practically  worl3>- 
less,  because  they  can  come  to  no  result;  and  worse  timn 
wortblesSi  because  they  distract  our  attention  from  th»t 
Course  wfaidi  alone  will  actually  cure  the  eviU  we  com-' 
plain  of,  A  sort  unteality  stamps  itself*  on  our  antt 
Pirotestant  proceedings,  and  gives  to  many  of  our  most  se* 
rious  eflbrts  the  appearance  <^  mere  party  animodty.  When 
we  are  busied  in  the  cause  of  Almighty  God  and  of  inm^ 
tal  sonls,  people  lake  us  to  meaa  no  more  than  ip  meant ,  ▼ 
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an  election  cry,  or  the  noisy  clamourings  of  selfisliness  and 
greediness  of  gain.  We  Lave  too  often  suffered  ourselves 
to  be  led  away,  and  to  be  represented  to  the  world,  by  men 
who  are  mere  politicians  ;  who  carry  "  the  Catholic  cause" 
into  the  parliamentary  market  as  so  much  stock-in-trade,  and 
whose  object  is  their  own  personal  advancement,  and  not  the 
^cU-beinpr  of  the  whole  body  o{'  English  and  Iribii  Catholics, 
as  a  portion  of  the  En^^^lish  and  Irish  nation.  With  these 
men,  of  course,  the  natural  plan  is,  to  make  the  most  of  those 
grievances  which  tell  on  the  hustings,  or  in  raiUament,  or 
at  a  dinner,  or  on  a  platform,  or  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper. 
That  silent  and  laborious  work  which  tends  to  raise  the  Catho- 
lic character  and  to  disabuse  the  better  class  of  Protestants 
has  little  charms  for  them.  They  want  some  tangible  object 
for  themselves  to  strike  at,  while  the  crowd  stands  by  and 
applauds  their  blows.  Thus  they  attain  their  own  ends — no- 
tonety^  place,  position,  pay,  or  whatever  it  may  be^at  little 
cost  of  labour  to  ^emseWes ;  while  we  too  credulously  ac- 
credit them  with  the  character  of  defenders  of  the  faith»  of 
men  of  dauntless  courage,  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  great 
Catholic  commonwealth. 

The  readiest  object  for  political  attack  is  naturally  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England  and  Ireland*  When  a  speaker 
or  writer  has  nothing  else  to  say  or  scribble,  he  falls  foul  of 
this  monstrous  institution^  bespatters  it  wiUi  the  facts  and 
figures  of  parliamentary  blue-books^  and  winds  up  with  a 
grand  denunciation  of  its  especial  iniquity  in  Ireland^  on  the 
ground  that  the  Catholics  there  are  a  more  numerous  portion 
of  the  whole  people  than  they  are  in  England.  ]now  of 
course  we  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  any  exposure 
whatever  that  can  be  made  of  the  wealth,  the  absurdities,  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  concentrated  absurdity  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  ministry  where  there  is  no  flock  at  all  for  the  hire- 
ling to  look  after.  By  all  means  let  us  lose  no  opportunity 
for  refreshing  the  Protestant  mind  with  these  interesting 
facts^  and  suffer  none  of  the  misdoings  of  cstaV)lished  Protes- 
tantism to  be  overlooked  or  undervalued.  We  only  object  to 
this  kind  of  Catholic  tactics"  when  it  makes  us  forget  the 
only  practicable  means  for  actually  upsetting  the  whole  ty- 
ranny of  Protestantism,  and  deludes  us  into  assuming  princi- 
ples which  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  carried  out. 

Here,  however,  we  must  pause,  to  explain  what  we  our- 
selves hold  to  be  the  principles  on  whicn  our  plans  for  the 
future  should  he  based  in  the  matter  of  Establishments  and 
church-property  i  for  to  those  who  differ  from  uB|  all  we  can 
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say  on  mere  matters  of  tactics  will  be  so  much  waste  of  words. 
Until  we  are  agreed  in  our  aims,  we  cannot  agree  in  our  ac- 
tions. In  one  word,  then,  we  do  not  want  tlie  revenues  of 
the  Establislicd  Church,  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  Whe- 
ther we  want  their  buildings,  either  all  or  some  of  them,  is 
another  thing.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  want  their  tithes,  their 
glebes,  their  conifurtable  parsonages,  or  their  episcopal  pa- 
laces; still  less  do  we  want  to  see  our  jtrelates,  like  their  pre- 
lates, in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  prefer  our  poverty  to  their 
wealth  ;  our  independence  to  any  sort  of  sc^rvitude  to  the 
State,  however  thickly  gilt.  We  want  no  exclusive  privi- 
leges. We  want  to  stand  on  precisely  the  same  level  with 
the  professors  of  all  otlier  religions  or  no-religions.  We 
want  equality  of  rights  as  citizens,  and  nothing  more ;  for 
every  thing  else  we  wish  to  depend  on  our  own  capacities^ 
our  zeal,  our  learning,  our  honesty,  and  on  the  protection  of 
God,  and  on  nothing  more* 

With  any  scheme,  therefore,  or  agitation,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  making  the  Established  Frotestant  clergy  change 
places  with  our  own,  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever,  but  the 
reverse.  Whatever  might  have  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
State-Establishment  of  the  true  religion  in  past  days,  we  be- 
lieve that  now  the  balance  of  ai^ument  is  entirely  against 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  at  least  in  countries  where  Cathdli- 
asm  and  the  State  are  not  already  bound  up  together*  Of 
tiiese  cases  we  say  nothing,  as  they  are  not  our  own,  except 
tliat,  on  the  whole,  we  imagine  tluit  wherever  the  separation 
an  be  quietly  carried  out,  the  better  for  the  cause  of  true 
leligion,  and  of  good  government  into  the  bargain. 

It  will  be  concluded  at  once^  then,  that  we  take  no  inter* 
eit  in  those  attacks  which  are  made  on  the  Irish  Establish* 
meat,  as  distinguished  from  the  English,  on  the  ground  that 
in  Ireland  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  majority ;  and 
which  imply  that  there  is  comparatively  no  great  harm  done 
hy  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England,  where  Ca- 
tholics are  so  few.  If  these  especial  assaults  are  made  on  the 
Irish  Establishment  with  any  ultimate  plan  for  transferring 
iti  revenues  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  being  the  clergy  of  the 
majority,  for  ourselves,  we  say,  rather  than  hang  the  incubus 
of  vast  and  territorial  wealth  and  of  State  connection  on  the 
&eck  of  Irish  Catholicism,  let  the  Establishment  stand  as  it 
^s.  The  harm  it  does  now  is  most  serious ;  but  the  harm  its 
riches  and  position  would  do,  if  they  were  ours,  would  be 
tenfold,  A  well-filled  purse  may  be  a  powerful  enemy,  but 
it  is  a  fatal  friend.  Modem  society  is  such,  and  the  rela- 
imA  of  various  religious  sects  to  one  another  also  such^  that 
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the  (k1iu>]i€  ChilT^  cannot  now  flourish  if  placed  in  the  same 
poailion  which  die  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages.  And  how 
men  cf  good  aenae  and  devout  intentions,  with  the  know^ 
ledge  of  what  medieval  wealth  brought  upon  the  Churcht 
can  sigh  for  high  temporal  placea  for  the  Catholic  priesthood 
and  himrdijy  ia  a  marvel  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
£u;t  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  any  difficulties  to  be  so  trying 
*  aa  those  which  beset  ourselves.  Does  any  man  believe  that 
if  the  €%urch  had  remained  oompaMtively  poor  and  uncon* 
nected  with  the  State,  ^e  Keformation*'  would  have  taken 
place?  People  talk  as  if  this  same  "  Reformation**  was  the 
work  of  Protestants;  and  forget  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ca- 
tholic prelates,  Catholic  priests,  Catholic  monks.  Catholic  so* 
▼ereigns,  Catholic  nobles,  and  Catholic  gentlemen,  corrupted 
to  their  heart's  core  Uf  gold.  Who,  then,  with  our  pre-  ' 
sent  disasters,  shortcomings,  dissensions,  and  didleulties,  can 
desire  to  see  the  palaces  of  Lambeth,  York,  Dublin,  or  Ar-» 
magh  inhabited  by  the  rightful  owners,  rightful  though  they 
be  ?  As  to  the  greater  mischiefs  supposed  to  be  done  to  reli- 
gion by  the  Irish  Establishment  than  by  the  English,  the 
notion  is  veiy  questionable.  Undoubtedly  it  is  peculiarly 
monstrous  that  all  the  machinery  of  a  well -endowed  parish 
should  be  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  Mearly-beloved  Roger,'* 
ae  Swift  called  his  "  congregation.'*  And,  at  first  sight,  it 
secm§  less  hard  for  an  English  Catholic  to  see  the  old  Catho- 
lic buildings  and  the  old  Catholic  tithes  in  and- Catholic  hands, 
when  these  anti-Catholics  outnumber  the  resident  Cadiolics 
as  ten  or  twenty  to  one.  But  really  the  positive  wrong  is  just 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Whether  I  am  kicked  out  of  my  own 
house  in  company  with  one- tenth  or  with  nine-tenths  of  my 
neighbours  similarly  served,  the  injustice  and  suffering  is  the 
same  to  me ;  /  suffer  just  the  same ;  I  have  to  pay  niy  full 
share  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  building  and  keeping  up 
a  new  church,  and  for  supporting  my  own  clergy,  wht  ihcr  I  • 
am  one  of  ten  Catholics  in  a  parish,  or  one  of  ten  hundred;  nay, 
if  there  is  any  difference,  I  who  am  one  of  a  few  am  worse  off 
tlimi  he  is  who  is  one  of  many  ;  for  many  ])eople  together  can 
carry  on  any  work,  wliether  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  at  a 
less  cost  pel*  head,  supposing  each  individual  gains  the  same 
benefit  in  hoth  ciisps,  xhim  can  bp  managed  by  only  a  few 
people  acting  in  concLit.  AVe  have  an  illustration  in  the 
comp;native  temporal  conditions  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Catholic  clergy.  The  English  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gen- 
try, as  a  class,  are,  at  the  very  least,  as  liberal  in  tlieir  gilts  to 
the  Church  m  are  Catholics  of  equal  rank  and  wealth  in  Ire- 
land i  but  nevertheiessy  as  a  body«  the  Irish  priesthood  are  in 
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move  coinfortabU  cdioiimaUiicm  thn  ^  Engiiflii.  There  aro 
iiaid  oases  in  Iieland^  and  there  are  a  few  piioita  in  England 
who  are  well  supported  bv  their  flocks;  but  nevertheless  the 
•  £oglish  vleigj  find  it  much  harder  to  live  tliati  do  their  Iiisil 
buedircn,  for  this  ipsmal  reason,  thai  Catholics  heing  scait*' 
kvedi  the  cost  of  the  noiateimiise  of  their  clergy  preasM 
acre  severely  upon  tlien  than  where  Catholics  are  many. 

That  the  Catholic  people  of  either  England  or  Ireland 
vould  be  gainers  in  a  pecuniary  way  by  the  simple  destruo- 
ti<m  of  tiie  Eiitablishjiieoty  is  simply  flcdon,  except  so  far  as 
English  church-rates  go.  If  tithes  wm  utterly  fn>m  thii 
bear  abolished,  the  mass  of  the  people  would  not  be  one  taXi^ 
peace  tiie  richer.  The  sweeping  away  of  tke  tithe  (wfaetlieff 
commuted  or  aot)  is  simply  the  transferring  of  its  unotint 
from  the  present  possessors  le  the  omurs  of  the  land.  The 
occupiers  and  the  people  in  general  would  neither  gain  nor 
lose  one  farthing.  If  the  tithes  were  transferred  to  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  that  would  be  quite  another  thing;  but  we 
have  said,  may  the  day  be  far  distant  when  we  thus  t>ow  the 
seeds  o(  corruption  in  our  own  body,  and  prepare  Ireleudi 
and  England  too,  for  a  second  "  rcfornKition." 

All  tliis,  however,  touches  only  the  money  part  of  tlio 
question.  The  real  evil  of  the  Establishment  is  of  a  lar  liif- 
lerent  nature,  and  retjuires  to  be  met  by  measures  of  winch 
the  upsettiiiL,'  the  Establishment  itself  is  but  a  part.  As  an 
antagonist  to  our  relij:^ion,  and  not  simply  as  a  riller  of  our 
pocketf!,  the  Jvstaldishment  injures  us  bj^  fostering  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  and  Irish  people  an  idea  that  Catholi- 
cism is  lot^ ,  uiigentlenianly,  un-English,  un intellectual,  lax  in 
morals,  ajid  a  lue  to  civilisation  and  freedom.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  props  of  that  vast  systejii  of  musrepresentation  by 
which  the  true  claims  of  tiie  Churcii  arc  com])letely  kept  out 
of  the  sight  of  nine-tenths  of  the  best  nKinl)crs  of  the  social 
^tate,  it  is  by  means  of  the  Establishment,  and  throunrU  tlie 
itiinuhia  supplied  by  tliti  Establishment,  that  our  l)uoi^s  are 
pal  upon  an  index  esypuryatotins,  the  good  deeds  of  our 
nuns  are  unremcmbered,  our  clergy  are  viewed  as  the  hired 
minions  (jf  a  foreign  and  anti-English  potent*ite.  It  is  the 
Estiibji-iiinent  which  ever  strives  to  mark  us  with  the  igno- 
minious i.ame  of  "  Di.vsenters,"  which  perpetually  whispers 
doubta  of  our  huuuui  and  candour,  which  makes  the  respect- 
able and  aristocratic  consider  themselves  d'lsqrared  when  a 
member  of  their  family  "becomes  a  luHiianist,"  as  they 
phrase  it.  Ii  ib  the  EbUibushment  ihal  keeps  up  that  reign 
sf  teitor"  which  holds  many  timid  sf>iils  in  bondage,  and 
tonifiea  those  who  are  sensitive  tu  lidicule,  and  gives  a  cur- 
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rency  to  ihoie  cant  expressions  which  serve  to  make  the  con- 
scientious ime^e  that  they  are  servins  God  by  stifling  like 
voice  of  conscieDce  itsdf*  It  is  Ae  Estahlishnient  which  nays 
and  feeds  ten  thousand  popes  throughout  the  land,  whose 
Tery  existence  depends  on  the  keeping  alive  the  ridiculoua 
old  traditions  of  Uieir  immediate  ancestors,  and  who  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  tell  the  whole  truth  than  a  doctor  can 
be  expected  to  decry  drugs,  or  a  batcher  to  advocate  vegeta- 
liantsm.  The  Establishment  is  the  correlative  of  that  quasi- 
virtue  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Englishman  and  English- 
woman ;  we  mean,  respectability.  With  such  an  Establish- 
m^t^  so  venerable,  so  well-conducted,  so  free  from  vulgar 
fanaticism^  so  weU-dressed,  with  such  a  liturgy,  such  anthems, 
such  organs^  such  choristers,  such  cathedralSi  such  parson- 
ages, such  a  literature,  such  universities,  such  college  chapels 
and  gardens,  such  libraries,  such  d^rees,  how  is  it  possible  - 
that  the  genuine  English  mind  can  conceive  it  possible  that, 
after  all,  the  whole  thing  is  a  spiritual  sham,  a  delusion 
of  the  past,  a  folly  and  crime  of  other  days,  to  be  swept 
away  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  true  successors  of  the 
Apostles  ? 

It  is,  then,  in  its  influence  on  the  popular  mind  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  we  recognise  the  grand  injury  that 
the  Establishment  does  to  the  CaUiolic  faith  ;  we  see  in  it  tlie 

clever  possessor  of  stolen  goods,  who,  to  make  sure  ot  his 
ill-rrotten  wealth,  contrives  to  blacken  the  character  of  its 
rightful  own  CIV,  sci  that  when  he  comes  into  court  for  redress 
he  is  forthwith  turned  out  as  a  contemptible  lying  scoundrel. 
Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  all  the  Anglican  clergy  and 
their  adherents  know  what  they  arc  doing,  when  they  do  all 
this ;  far  from  it.  The  old  original  thieves  knew  it  well 
enough,  and  pretty  shameless  they  were  ;  but  their  succes- 
sors, who  have  inherited  their  gains,  have  not,  we  gladly  ad- 
mit, inherited  their  consciousness  of  the  crirnes  they  com- 
mitted. But  still,  their  acts  are  those  of  men  who  utterly 
misrepresent  and  malign  us  Catholics  and  our  creed,  and 
whose  undeniable  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  British  nation 
from  opening  its  eyes. 

Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one  who  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Establishment  to  keep  down  Popery,  as 
the  rival  of  the  Establisimient,  by  brandin<T  it  with  the  worst 
of  characters.  We  never  shall  estimate  rightly  the  strength 
of  the  Establishment  if  we  view  it  simply  or  chiefly  as  a  cleri- 
cal or  religious  institution ;  it  is  essentially  a  part  oi"  tlie  in- 
come of  tlie  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  coimuauity  ;  its 
wcUare  is  bound  up  with  their  welfare  in  a  totally  diiferent 
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ynj  from  that  in  which  church-revenues  are  associated  with 
the  general  stahilitv  of  property  in  Catholic  countries.  The 
Catholic  clergy  and  religious  bodies,  by  the  simple  fact  of 
their  celibacy,  never  can  form  a  large  and  integral  portion  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  like  the  AnriiCan  clergy.  Even 
in  the  wealthiest  times  of  the  Churchy  When  mitres  and  ab- 
beys were  too  often  regarded  as  prizes  by  a  sort  of  fitness  be- 
longing to  the  clerical  members  of  great  families, — even  then 
there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  who  had  no 
ties  of  blood  with  the  rich  and  powerful  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. When,  therefore,  the  nobility  of  the  time  utoited 
with  the  sovereign  to  plunder  the  Church  of  its  possessions, 
they  did  not  feel  that  while  they  took  from  the  Church  with 
one  hand,  they  were  robbing  themselves  with  the  other. 
Bat  here  in  England  there  is  hardly  a  family  of  respecta- 
bility that  does  not  look  upon  the  Establishment  as  a  means 
for  supplying  a  respectable  income,  a  gentlemanly  position, 
for  one  or  more  of  its  kinsfolk.  Whatever  damages  the  Es- 
tablishment, therefore,  is  a  positive  loss  to  all  this  immensely 
numerous  class;  whatever  lowers  its  respectability,  or  de- 
tracts from  is  ancient  reputation,  or  robs  it  of  its  revenues,  is 
just  so  much  personal  injury  to  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  and  Irish  aristocracy  and  gentry,  and  to  many  of  the 
mercantile  and  trading  classes  besides. 

It  is  the  overlooking  these  vast  ramifications  of  the  roots 
of  the  Establishment  in  English  society  which  often  leads 
Catholics  into  erroneous  calculations  as  to  its  probable  sta- 
hility.    We  see  the  cry  for  church-reform,  the  coolness  with 
which  Parliament  rearranges  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the 
meekness  with  which  the  clergy  submit  to  the  doctrinal  dic- 
tations of  temporal  courts,  and  the  ridicule  cast  on  their 
pretensions  to  be  successors  of  the  Apostles  by  newspaper- 
writers;  and  from  this  we  argue  tiiat  the  Establishment  is 
losing  its  hold  on  the  nation  as  an  institution.    Never  was 
there  a  more  illogical  deduction.    The  British  aristocracy, 
gentry,  and  commercial  classes  no  more  uphold  the  Esta- 
blished bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles  than  we  do. 
When  a  man  like  Henry  of  Exeter  tries  the  game,  with  ever 
such  cautiousness,  he  is  forthwith  laughed  at  for  his  impu- 
dence.   And  as  for  any  pretension?  made  by  the  ^reat  body 
of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  educated  classes  of  the  cDnimunity 
■what  is  the  undoubted  word  of  God,  with  the  authority  of 
divinely-appointed  ministers  of  the  gospel, — such  things  may 
pass  muster  with  a  few  female  coteries  here  and  there  about 
the  country,  but  they  would  be  the  mere  jest  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  nien  of  eyery  respectable  class. 
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WheB  the  laity  cry  out  for,  and  carry  forasA  *'«b^rebr 
roibrm,^  they  take  the  bett  potaible  eare  to  pr^enre  the 
church-posaessions  to  the  Establiahineot  itielf ;  they  are  ^« 
£9Ctly  aware  that  they  are  merely  veanmnginR  their  own 
peK^,  and  making  their  own  sanrants  do  their  work  more 
properly  and  decently,  so  at  to  neutralise  the  efforts  of 
pists  and  Nonconformistit  by  showing  what  a  practical  com- 
mon-sense affair  the  Church  of  Bngland  isy^ter  all.  Logic 
and  theology  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  natter.  The  go^ 
verning  classes  in  this  country  want  a  good,  useful,  working 
institution,  thoroughly  respectable,  knowing  its  own  place, 
and  keeping  to  its  own  business,  and  sii])plying  Ihtnt  with- 
aome  fifteen  thousand  good  plat  ,  to  be  filled  by  members  of 
tJieir  own  families,  as  inteiest  and  Xxxtk  may  settle  the  prizes. 
We  are  sometimes  aimple  enough  to  imagine  that  if  the  May« 
nooth  grant  were  withdrawn,  the  English  Parliament  would 
upset  the  Irish  Establishment,  for  the  sake  of  con8LsteDe3^ 
Who  ever  lieard  of  men  giving  up  an  immense  number  of 
good  places,  varying  in  value  from  one  hundred  to  eight  or 
ten  thousand  a-year,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency  ? 
"Wliat  on  earth  do  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  this  king- 
dom care  for  logical  consistency  ?  You  might  as  reasonably 
expect  a  national  revolution  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jclingcr  Sy- 
nions'  crotchets  about  the  moon.  With  logical  consistfMicy  on 
one  side,  and  an  annual  million  sterling  on  the  other,  is  it  in 
man's  nature  to  liesitate  for  the  inlinitesimally  smallest  t'rac- 
tiou  of  a  second  (  We  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  Ivlay- 
nooth  grant  docs  go,  iheru  will  be  a  vear  or  two*s  grand  hub- 
bub on  our  part,  in  which  we  shall  be  backed  up  by  the  Par- 
liamentary opposition  for  the  time  being,  whichever  political 
party  it  n  ay  l)e,  and  then  all  will  subside  again,  and  we  shall 
be  called  impudent  dogs  if  we  continue  lo  grumble. 

We  entreat  our  fellow-Catholicfs,  tlien,  in  arranging  their 
plans  for  upsetting  church-establishments,  not  to  suller  them- 
selves to  be  misled  by  any  sujierficitd  view  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Urdcss  we  coniprehend,  not  only  the  theological  weak- 
nesi>es  of  Protestantism,  but  also  the  sources  of  its  }}olitical 
stren^jth,  we  shall  do  ourselveji  more  harm  than  good  by  iiiis- 
cakuiaiing  the  means  necessary  for  reducing  it  to  its  proper 
level.  It  cannot  be  too  urgently  repeated,  that  the  strength 
of  Anglicanism,  as  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  not 
a  theological  and  doctrinal  sUcngth ;  and  moreover  thai  \l  is 
hecavae  it  is  thus  not  theological  and  dogmatic,  that  it  is  so 
diflicult  to  overthrow.  The  Establishment  is  strong,  because 
it  embodies  just  enougli  of  the  dogmatic  aud  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  just  enough  oi  die  Calliolic  system  generally,  to 
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mpfBOT  an  eitentiaU/  religioiui  ]iistitiitioD»  and  to  answer  die 
purposes  of  the  governing  classes ;  and  at  the  same  time  fiur- 
nishea  good  worldly  poaidona  to  an  overwhehning  mijority  of 
these  same  ruling  castes. 

To  suppose^  therefore,  that  the  Establishment  is  to  he 
e?erthrowa  bj  mere  ^mroe  of  reasoning  on  logkd^  or  theo* 
logical,  or  moral  grounds,  is  clearly  absurd.  The  mass  of 
mankind,  rich  and  poor,  English,  Irish,  and  Continental,  in- 
varkbiy  act  on  grounds  of  personal  and  temporal  interest. 
No  man  ever  yet  impoveriahed  himself,  except  for  motiTes 
to  which  nine  persons  out  of  ten  are  utterly  insensible.  No- 
thing will  ever  disendow  Anglioanism  in  England  or  Irelaxid» 
but  a  sheer  Parliamentary  out-voting  of  its  supporters.  And 
this  can  never  be  looked  for  until  in  the  House  of  Connnons 
there  is  a  lar^B  majority  of  men  who  have  no  personal  or 
iamily  interest  in  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Establishment. 
A  small  majority  would  not  suffice;  for  the  X«ords  would 
never  yield  to  any  thing  less  than  a  majority  so  great  and 
so  determined  as  to  terrify  them  into  acquiescence.  Such  n 
popular  commotion  aa  that  which  caiTied  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion would,  of  comae,  have  its  practical  weight  in  this  case  ; 
but  auch  an  agitation  aa  that  which  csnied  emancipation 
would  not  really  dis^odow  Protestantism,  because  the  Lords 
sod  Commons  are  personally  far  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  Establiabaaont  than  tbey  were  in  keeping  a  few  Catholics 
out  of  Parliament.  Many  of  the  most  determined  ot  Pro- 
tsstnuts  laughed  at  the  fanaticism  and  Ligotry  of  their  fel- 
low-religionists, and  voted  on  our  side.  But  a  man  does  not 
laugli  at  Canaticism  and  bigotry  when  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
bring  him  in  five  huiulred  a-year.  A  family-living  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  things  as  they  are  as  cogent  as  the 
mathematical  proof  that  there  are  two  right  angles  in  evea^^ 
triangle. 

Practically,  then,  our  conclusion  is  this:  first,  that  tliere 
is  no  chance  whatever  of  upsetting  either  the  Irisli  or  Knglish 
Establishment  at  present  ;  and  as  a  corollary,  that  we  must 
not  waste  our  strength  by  expending  it  on  agitation.^,  wliicii 
can  only  be  desirable  on  the  ground  tliat  they  will  soon  suc- 
ceed in  their  ami.  And  spcondly,  that  the  best  thing  that 
Catholics  can  do  vvi{]\  a  view  to  the  lutnre  is,  personally  to 
take  that  place  in  the  community  which  will  enable  them  to 
come  in  ajid  join  the  agitAtion,  when  the  right  hour  is  come, 
with  efiicient,  nay,  with  overwhelming  force. 

To  treat,  however,  these  two  conclusions  a  little  more  in 
detail.  And  first,  as  to  the  expediency  of  present  political 
agitation.    It  may  be  taken  as  an  uudoubted  axiom,  that 
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every  agitation  which  fails  of  attaining  its  end  in  a  moderate 
space  of  time^  so  far  injures  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
It  emboldens  its  enemies,  and  it  disheartens  its  supportm, 
while  it  distracts  their  attention  from  other  and  more  practi> 
cally  important  labours.  This^  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
agitations  which  are  intended  to  be  preliminary,  and  to  last 
probably  a  long  time,  possibly  even  to  be  handed  on  to  ano- 
ther generation.  These,  indeed^  can  hardly  be  called  agita- 
tions. They  are  conducted  by  a  different  sort  of  machinery ; 
ihej  aim  at  affecting,  on  the  whole,  a  different  class  of  people, 
and  they  appeal  to  a  different  set  of  motives  and  passions. 
They  are  instructive  rather  than  exciting ;  they  are  occupied 
in  informing  firiends,  or  people  disposed  to  be  friends,  rather 
than  in  defying  or  terrifying  foes.  They  do  not  call  for  any 
vast  exertion  of  energy  or  strength,  and  can  be  taken  up  and 
laid  down,  and  again  taken  up,  just  as  opportunity  offers,  or 
leisure  allows. 

Thus  keeping  ourselves  unhampered  by  any  fierce  and 
engrossing  present  political  agitation,  we  shall  have  more 
leisure  and  energies  to  devote  to  the  grand  du^  of  strength- 
ening ourselves.  Shut  out  as  we  have  been  from  those  ad* 
vanti^es  which  have  made  the  ruling  classes  of  the  empire 
what  they  are,  our  truest  wisdom,  now  that  matters  are 
changed,  is  to  strain  every  nerve  to  place  ourselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  most  highly  favoured  and  the  most  effi- 
ciently disciplined.  If  we  neglect  this  first  of  duties,  we 
shall  have  little  or  no  weight  to  throw  into  the  scale  when 
the  time  is  really  come  for  the  death-struggle  of  Establish* 
mentism ;  we  shall  no  more  be  a  body  of  vast  social  influ- 
ence than  we  are  now,  when — whatever  may  be  our  deserts 
— our  favour  rather  injures  a  cause  than  upholds  it.  As 
things  are  now,  the  Catholic"  opinion  and  action  on  affairs 
in  ffeneral  just  go  for  nothing.  There  have  been  a  few 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  who  have  had  so  many  votes 
to  bully  or  support  a  minister  with,  but  of  these  the  larger 
portion  have  been  notoriously  venal ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Lu- 
cas is  dead,  our  representatives  are  nearly  all  nonentities  or 
confessed     bores,"  which  is  worse. 

Ti>  suppose  that  these  evils  are  to  be  remedied  by  talking 
and  aL^itation,  is  pure  nonsense.  There  is  nothiiif,^  for  it  but 
a  vi  2;orous  and  determined  traininr^  of  ourselves,  both  ricli  and 
poor,  combined  with  a  practical  readiness  to  take  our  |)laces 
personally  in  the  social  and  political  u  orlcl  as  opportunities 
oirer.  We  must,  as  the  saying  is,  throw  ourselves  into  our 
work  with  all  our  hearts,  and  force  the  world  to  see  what  we 
are  by  beinji  all  that  we  can  be.    So  far  as  the  notions  of  the 
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age  are  good,  or  even  harmless,  so  far  it  is  for  us  to  accept, 
appropriate,  and  act  upon  them.  If  we  choose  to  play  the 
Quixote,  and  take  ourselves  to  be  medieval  knights,  commis- 
sioned to  assault  the  whirling  mill-sails  of  modern  life,  Ave 
shall  share  the  fate  of  tlie  poor  Don,  and  be  dashed  sprawling" 
oa  the  ground,  sorely  bruised  and  utterly  discomfited.  What 
the  English  world  is  prepared  to  honour,  let  us  honour,  so 
long  as  it  is  allowable.  In  former  days,  people  associated  the 
ideas  of  secular  splendour  with  lawful  spiritual  power,  Now- 
a-days,  they  recall  the  poverty  of  the  Apostles,  and  refuse 
ubedience  to  those  who  do  nut  practise  the  apostolic  self- 
denial-  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  connect  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, and  all  its  kindred  graces,  with  the  idea  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  They  cannot  conceive  a  primitive  bishop,  living  at 
Lambeth,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  a-year ;  but  they 
are  convinced  that  were  Saint  Paul  now  alive,  he  would  be 
a  very  respectable  mathematician,  and  hold  sound  views  on 
dxainiiig,  ^uano,  and  the  steam-plough.  At  present,  the 
English  mind  is  filled  with  the  most  ridiculous  notions  about 
lis  and  our  creed.  It  holds  us  to  be  the  ^mnies  of  freedom^ 
of  manliness,  of  openness,  of  honour,  of  industry,  of  enlight- 
enment,  of  national  prosperity ;  and  on  these  grounda--£Br 
more  than  on  abstract  theological  reasons— it  sets  itself  to 
keep  us  down,  and  to  permit  us  none  of  that  equality  in  ri- 
vshy  which  it  allows  to  ev^ry  other  class  in  the  communily. 
To  destroy  this  hostility,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  argue  till  we  are 
boarse  on  general  grounds*  It  profits  little  to  prove,  that  for 
sll  these  blessings  and  virtues  which  the  model  Endishman 
so  highly  prizes  he  is  really  indebted  to  the  Cadioucism  of 
the  middle  ages;  that  the  seeds  of  this  very  freedom  and 
civilisation  were  sown  six  hundred  years  ago ;  and  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  Reformation"  was  just  to  throw 
bsck  tibeprc^ress  of  the  country  towards  barbarism  and  sla< 
Teiy*  The  English  mind  has  small  taste  for  this  sort  of  rea- 
soning ;  it  is  untheoretical,  unhistorical,  and  unscientific.  It 
goes  by  what  it  sees,  and  has  a  profound  suspicion  of  every 
thing  that  has  not  been  tried  by  itself.  It  hardly  believes  in 
&ct^  unless  they  are  the  facts  of  to-day,  and  can  be  touched, 
seen,  and  examined,  within  the  limits  of  the  British  isles. 
We  cannot,  accordiD^lv,  talk  or  writtf  down  the  anti-Catholic 
prgudices  of  our  neignbours.  Our  only  way  is,  to  live  them 
down.  We  cannot  point  to  Westminster  and  York  Mins* 
ter,  and  aigue  the  question  as  to  who  nughi  to  have  them, 
and  who  would  make  the  best  use  of  thenu  They  had  ra- 
ther see  the  noble  aisles  cold  and  desolate — and  yet  in  the 
possession  of  an  institution  which  they  think  respectable. 
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,  national,  and  on  the  whole,  learned  and  intelligent — than 
tutned  to  practical  use  by  those  whom  they  believe  to  be 
priest-ridden  simpletons,  "  If  your  religion  is  what  you  pre- 
tend," they  say,  "  why  are  you  not  as  a  bodj  ei|ual  to  the 
highest  and  ablest  in  the  kingdom  ?  If  your  Jesuits  and  Be* 
nedictines  have  done  such  things  for  learning  as  you  assert, 
where  are  their  works,  or  the  works  of  their  pupils,  now  t  If 
your  fathers  created  our  freedom,  why  are  you  not  found 
carrying  out  the  system  they  erected  ?"  It  avails  nothing  to 
answer  these  questions  by  pointing  to  past  penal  laws,  and  to 
present  })overty  and  paucity  of  numbers.  The  Englishman 
to  his  otlicr  notions  about  Catholics  adds  the  crowning  de- 
lusion— that  whatever  they  choose  to  do  they  can  do.  And 
so  he  answers  his  questions  for  himself,  by  imputing  to  us 
wilful  ignorance,  wilful  slavishncss,  "wilfnl  superstition,  and 
wilful  laziness.  And  he  will  never  accept  any  other  answer, 
except  palpable  visible  facts,  forced  on  him  by  the  acts  of 
English  and  Irish  Catliolics — the  living  proofs  of  the  erro- 
neousness  of  his  prejudices. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  actual  destruction  of  the  Establishment 
is  concerned,  we  fear  there  is  no  lu)pe  of  it  at  present.  No- 
thin^^  but  an  increase  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies  can  overthrow  it ;  and  this  increase  can  come  only 
by  so  large  an  extension  of  the  electoral  suifrage  as  to  im- 
peril the  existence  of  our  whole  political  constitution,  or  by 
our  gaining,  ttirough  conversions  and  the  general  education 
of  our  entire  body,  such  a  position  in  the  nation  as  may 
counterbalance  the  interest  which  the  upper  classes  of  society 
now  have  in  niaintaiiiiug  the  Establishment.  While  the  elec- 
toral sulirage  is,  as  now,  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  com- 
fort^ible  classes,  the  Establishment  is  safe.  Dissent  will 
never  upset  it,  because  Dissenters  alinoc*!  always  join  the  Es- 
tablishment when  they  get  rich  ;  or  if  Ihey  do  not  join  it 
themselves,  their  children  do.  Besides  this,  they  would,  as 
a  body,  rather  see  the  Establishment  upheld  than  Catholi- 
cism benefited,  unless  the  gain  to  themselves  would  be  so 
great  as  to  make  them  lose  for  a  time  their  anti-Popish  feel- 
ings. Moreover  Dissent  is  now  a  losing  speculation  in  the 
country.  It  has  but  ftimsy  theological  convictions ;  its  old 
anti-prelatic  fury  is  marvellously  soothed  down ;  it  coquets 
with  Gothicism,'  chantings,  and  litur^es ;  its  preachers  love 
lo  look  like  Anglican  clergymen;  it  aims  at  being  intel- 
lectual^ polished,  rentlemanly ;  and  thua  is  fast  losing  that 
pecnliar  anti-Aiigucan  spirit  which  gave  it  its  hold  on  the 
fanatical,  the  discontented,  and  the  nide.  To  whatever  extent 
it  becomes  more  and  more  latitadinarian,  jost  to  fisur  it  sits 
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ei^ier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Its  endowed  rival.  Latitadi^ 
msnuoBBi  allows,  on  principle,  astonishing  lengths  of  casuis* 
try  ia  the  way  of  sigung  articles  and  creeds  without  believ<- 
ing  them  in  their  gmmnatical  meaning.  If  it  was  right  in 
SMDt  Ptool  to  me  the  current  language  of  his  day,  they  ar- 
gue, when  he  aneant  somethinff  far  more  enlightened  and 
phUoBOphic,  surely  we  may  adopt  his  forms  of  speedi  in 
AiiglkMDi  devotions  and  dogmatic  statements,  when  our 
meaning  is  juat  what  we  sa^  was  Saint  PauFs  meaning. 
Thus  ajqgiiea  modern  Soeinianism,  or  Germanism,  or  ''  large- 
ness "view,**  or  whatever  else  be  its  fa^onable  title.  And 
thnswill  Latitudinaorianism  continue  to  spread,  without  dam* 
aging  the  Establishment  any  where  hut  in  its  outworiis* 
We  Catholics  alone  can  adTanoe  in  social  position,  in  ednca^ 
tion,  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  and  yet  retain  our  conviction 
that  the  Establishment  ought  to  be  abolished  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men's  souls.  Let  us,  then,  bide  out 
time,  watching  and  in  patience.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come, 
when  we  least  expect  it,  for  the  actual  attack,  the  bombard- 
ment, and  the  storming.  But  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  wisely 
and  securely  take  up  our  position,  fortify  our  camp,  aiul  train 
our  troops  ;  and  then  ^vhen  the  hour  is  come,  there  will  he 
no  fear  of  defeat ;  the  persecutions  of  three  centuries  will  be 
avenged,  and  we  shall  stfind  wliere  only  we  desire  to  stand — ■ 
oTi  a  footing  of  perfect  erjiiality  with  the  sects  that  surround 
us  in  all  tl^ir  motley  multitude. 


A  HOKNIIirG  AT  TH£  STAB4}HAMBER. 

We  begin  our  senee  of  lecords  of  the  saffevinga  of  the  Ca* 
ihoUcs  vmder  the  penal  laws  with  the  report  of  a  trial  in  the 
Sltr-Qhambeor,  -whir^  onginated  in  the  alleged  coa&SBion  of 
Falher  Cani|aan  at  the  Mck.  It  is  said  tb*t  the  xautjXf  when 
stretched  on  the  instrument.  <if  torture,  trusting  to  the  -oatii 
of  the  rackmaaters  that  no  evil  should  come  to  the  parties 
named,  confessed  thathe  had  been  at  the  house  of  certain  Ca- 
tholics iii  the  eomity  of  Northampton*  It  is  fiirthet  alleged 
that  he  afterwards  reproached  himtelf  for  his  wealmess,  and 
,iilNHeto  alb]laMi.^ngoiier^  Mr.  'tomdi^  that  he  had  eenfessed 
only  the  names  of  the  j^ersons  a4  whose  houses  he  had  been. 
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but  not  a  word  of  their  secrets.  This  letter  (whether  true 
or  forged)  was  intercepted;  and,  togetlier  with  the  confession, 
became  the  ground  of  the  following  trial,  so  far  as  Lord  Vaux, 
Sir  Thomas  Tre same,  aiul  Sir  William  Catesby  are  concerned. 
The  other  parties,  the  Gryflfyths  and  l^ovvdrel,  were  named 
with  more  circumstance  in  the  alleged  confession ;  and  when 
taken  up  were  found,  by  their  own  admission,  to  have  really 
entertained  Campian  and  his  companions.  They  were  then 
joined  in  one  batch  with  the  rest,  that  the  direct  proof  in 
their  case  mipht  serve  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the  others, 
who  seem  to  have  been  put  down  in  the  alleged  confession 
simply  because  they  were  the  chief  recusant  families  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  which  Campian  chiefly  frequented. 
We  ourselves  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief  that 
the  confession  was  a  forgery,  and  known  to  be  so  by  most  of 
the  judges  ;  and  that  tlie  denials  of  Lord  Vaux,  Tresame,  and 
Catesby,  were  perfectly  true.  We  found  our  opinion  not 
only  on  the  known  charactei*s  of  the  parties,  and  the  proofs 
which  we  hold  of  the  perjury  of  the  witnesses  to  the  confes- 
sion in  other  matters,  but  also  on  the  deportment  and  cha» 
racters  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresame  and  his  companions,  as  well 
as  on  other  grounds,  which  we  hope  to  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunil^  of  explaining  more  at  length. 

We  hox^e  that  none  of  our  readers  will  be  frightened  at 
the  prolixity  of  the  following  report.  Independently  of  the 
interest  which  every  Catholic  ought  to  feel  in  the  details  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  confessors  of  the  faith,  as  Englishmen 
we  ou^ht  to  be  proud  of  the  noble  stand  which  these  acoom- 
plishedgentlemen  made  for  the  dearest  liberties  of  our  coon- 
tiT.  ^e  just  reader  will  acknowledge  that  the  services 
which  are  always  attributed  to  such  men  as  Hampdeni  were 
in  reality  performed  before  him  by  Tresame  and  his  com* 

S unions.  They  were  not  so  happy  as  Hampden,  in  lighting 
e  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  oppressor;  but  the^ 
have  the  greater  merit  of  havbg  suffered  not  only  for  reb- 
gion,  but  also  for  the  best  rights  of  Englishmen!  which  they 
claimed  with  an  amount  of  boldness  and  eloquence  seldom  to 
be  found  in  defendants  before  such  a  dreaded  tribunal  as  that 
of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  in  such  times  of  rampant  injustice 
as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  the  Court  of  Starre-Chambcr,  Wednesday  the 
20th  November  158L* 

Where  were  set  in  order  ihe  Lords  Chancellory  Cbamberlaiiit 

*  Bsrlsisa  Ms.  85». 
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Leicester,  Cromwell,  Buckburst,  llunsdon,  Norrys ;  Sir  Francis  * 
Knolls,  Trfasurer;  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; the  Chief-Justice  of  England;  the  Chief- Jiutice  of  the 
Cbmmon  Pleas,  and  die  Chief  Baron. 

The  prisoners  at  thehar  were  Lord  Vauz,*  Sir  Thos.  TresamCtf 
Knt.,  Mr.  Powdrell,  Mrs.  Gryffyth  of  Budcs^  and  her  husband's 
brother,  Mr.  Ambrose  Griffyth.  All  these  came  from  the  Fleet 
together,  and  were  brought  to  the  bar  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  mominf;^. 

Sir  Wm.  Cntosby,;};  Knt.,  wns  brought  from  the  King's  Bench; 
whose  warning  of  corning  tliitiier  was  very  late.  Tlie  Lord  Vaux 
and  Sir  T.  Tresame  had  been  heard  before  his  coining  to  the  Star- 
Chamber. 

The  queen's  counsel  was  I'upham,  the  attorney-general;  Eger- 
ton,  the  solicitor;  and  Mr.  Cenant,  who  spake  nothing. 

The  attorney  gave  evidence  against  me  prisoners,  with  a  long 
exordium  of  the  happy  reign  of  tiie  queen ;  showing  what  a  roali« 
ciotts  enemy  the  Pope  was,  who  had  stirred  the  rebellion§  in  the 
north;  who  sent  in  the  excommunication  with  Shelton;||  who  sent 
in  Maynie;^  who  stirred  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland;*^ and  who 
now  had  sent  in  renegade  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  the  very 
leed  of  sedition.  Among  whom  was  one  Campian,f  f  who  had  been 
received  sundry  times  in  tlie  houses  of  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  Tre- 
•ime,  Sir  W.  Catesby,  Mr.  Powdrell,  and  Mrs.  Griffyth. 

Then  against  T^ord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  Tresame,  and  Sir  W.  Catesby, 
he  further  gave  in  evidLnce,  that  they,  bi  iiiL,'  examined  tliereof,  did 
deny  it;  wlio,  being  required  by  the  council  to  confirm  it  by  an 
ouih,  refused  it ;  who  then  charged  them  on  their  allegiance  to  swear, 
but  they  refused  it.  Wherei^Kin  he  urged  the  contempt  \  but  he 
neither  produced  for  that  warrant  of  law  nor  precedent 

*  WUUamf  third  Lord  Vaax,  of  Harrowden,  NortbamptonsUire,  married  to 
Xarf ,  amit  of  Sir  T.  Tresame.  A  most  generooi  tMiater  of  priests,  in  spite  of  the 

panecntion  be  endured  on  their  account.    Oh.  159.5. 

t  Sir  T.  Tresame,  of  Rasbton,  Nortbainptonf?hire.  born  15i  t;  knighted  by 
QoMo  Elisabeth,  at  Kenilworth.  Confined  for  a  long  time  ior  recusaucy  ia  Wis- 
bcadt  Castle.  In  1597  h»  had  been  already  three  tbnes  in  oiitodj.  He  wes.aa 
aeoomplished  scholar,  and  no  contemptible  architect.  His  son,  Francis  T^realiain, 

jfl&oeJ  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

\  iiir  Wm.  Catesby,  of  Asbby  Leger,  Nortbamptonshire,  was  brotber-iu-la*r 
of  Sir  Thoe.  Treeanae,  and  father  of  Robert  Catesby,  the  author  of  the  Gnnpow- 
der  Plot.  Tie  had  a  houf  e  in  Sontbwaric,  wliere  he  Jiospitably  entertained  manj 
of  the  persecuted  Catholic??  §  1569. 

U  Felton,  hanged  fur  publishing  the  bulL  of  S.  Pius  V.,  ilug.  8,  1570. 

\  Cnthbert  Mayne,  the  proto^nMrtyr  of  the  Seminariea,  eoffend  Nor.  29. 
1577. 

••  The  rehellion  of  Fitzmaurice  and  Desmond,  1579-80. 

W  Campian,  a  genUeman  of  a  Northamptonshire  family,  which  furnished  seve- 
nt  incumbents  to  parishea  in  that  county,  both  before  and  after  the  Refbrmation. 
He  was  originally  a  clergyman  of  the  I^^tablishment,  of  St.  John's  CoHeiie,  Ox- 
ford; and  after  his  conversion,  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  Hnthiisia.sti- 
cally  admired  by  all  persons  that  knew  him,  and  finished  a  saintly  life  by  a  glorious 
martyrdom,  Dec  1, 1581,  defen  daya  alker  tUa  trial.  (See  Challoner^s  Jfttdm- 
ary  Priests,  No.  5.) 

VOL.  VII. — K£W  8ERI£«»  G 
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Against  Mr.  Powdrell  he  urged,  that  he  also,  being  by  tiie 
council  required  to  swear  to  certain  articles,  likewise  refuaiBd  tO 
swear  to  the  interrogatories,  uqless  he  might  first  see  them. 

Against  Mrs.  Gritfyth  and  her  brother,  in  tliat  they»  beiog  exa- 
mined before  liim,  the  said  attorney,  refused  to  swear. 

The  evidence  read  in  that  behalf  was  a  confession  of  Mr.  Cam- 
pian*8  at  the  rack  in  August  last,  before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,* 
NortODif  and  Haoiinoii*  The  content  whefeof  wag  diat  he  had  beki 
aft  tlie  house  of  Lord  Vaux  sundry  times ;  at  Sir  T.  Tresame's  house ; 
at  Mr.  Gryfiyn's  of  NorihamptoA>  where  also  the  Lady  Tresame 
then  was ;  and  at  the  house  of  Sir  W«  Catesby,  where  Sir  T.  Tre* 
same  and  his  lady  then  were.  Also  at  one  time  whes  he  was  at 
Lord  Vaux'sy  he  said  tliat  Lord  Compton  was  there;  but  not  men- 
tiontng  conference  with  them,  or  the  like. 

Also  to  enforce  this  there  was  a  letter  produced,  said  to  be  in- 
tcrct  j)ted,  which  Mr.  Campian  should  seem  to  write  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner  of  his,  namely  Mr.  Pound  ;  wherein  he  did  take  notice 
that  by  frailty  he  had  confessid  of  some  houses  where  lie  had  been, 
which  now  he  repented  him,  and  citaued  Mr.  Pound  to  beg  him 
panion  of  the  Catholics  tlierein,  sayuig  that  in  this  he  only  rejoiced 
that  he  had  discovered  no  things  of  secret. 

Then  the  court  demanded  of  the  Lord  Vaux  what  he  could  an- 
swer herein,  and  whether  he  confessed  or  denied  this  to  be  true 
which  for  the  queen  had  been  given  in  evidence  againethim. 

Lord  Vaux,  making  an  humble  and  lowly  obedience,  offered  to 
speak;  but  Lord  Leicester  (as  it  seemed),  disliking  of  some  want 
of  duty  or  reverence  therein,  something  said  (as  we  guessed)  touch- 
ing the  same  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

Lord  Chancellor.  My  lord,  doth  it  become  you  so  unreverrntly 
to  presume  to  mnke  answer  with  only  bowing  of  your  leg,  in  so  high 
an  offence  as  this  is  ihaL  3  t>u  have  committed  against  her  majesty? 
No,  It  little  beseemeth  you,  at»d  greatly  is  to  be  disliked. 

Lord  Vaux.  My  lords  all,  if  I  have  failed  in  any  part  of  my 
duty,  I  humbly  pray  pardon;  finr  I  had  inteiitiott  Dot  to  offend  there- 
in (God  is  my  judge).  And  the  rather  I  hope  you  will  pardon  vt 
in  me,  who  trough  ignorance  have  coimmtted  this  error,  being  erst 
never  acquainted  with  the  answering  of  any  like  cause  in  this  or 
any  other  court.  (All  this  he  spake  upon  his  knee;  and  so  con- 
tinued kneeling  all  the  ttne  of  bis  answeTf  and  so  likewise  the 
residue.) 

LfL  Chan.  Answer  to  the  matter  that  her  majesty's  attorney 
hath  charged  you  withaL   Do  you  coniSess  it  or  deny  it  ? 

*  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  a  gmt  persaialsr  of  the  CsthoUes  \  biitvfao  made  much 
money  out  of  them,  by  charging  QoienuBsnt  Ibr  thsir        fang  ate  dflSth  had 

removed  them  from  bis  custody. 

f  A  raUcreant  who  was  M.i\,  and  who  drew  up  ma&y  of  tbe  Uilk  agaiust  Ca- 
thohcs ;  bat  wbo  got  into  prtiOB  in  Mardi,  im  the  year  IMZ,  far  a  lilMl  agaiaat 

tbe  Bishops  of  the  Estublisbment.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lordsi  of  tbeconncil,  in  apology  for  Uii  cruelty  in  torturing  Campiaa  and  Briaiit» 
which  we  intend  to  publish  as  soon  as  we  have  an  opportunity. 
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L<L  V.  My  lords,  I  acknowledge  all  to  be  true  that  I  aa 
duBfad  wtthal  ciiacerliiiig  my  refiuu  to  firear,  and  widial  do  oArm 
mf  cxunioacioii,  tikcn  before  Sir  Welter  Mildmay,  to  be  tnw ; 
ororiog  now,  ee  elweys  heretofore  I  have  done,  to  depose  to  any  in- 
terrogatoriet  that  eoneeni  my  loyalty  to  her  majeety,  or  duty  to 
the  State,  requiring  only  to  be  exempted  from  depoaing  m  mattera 
of  conscience,  which,  without  offending  of  my  conscience  gnevottdy» 
I  may  not  consent  to  do:  with  further  offer  that  if  I  be  not  a  most 
true  and  f  iitlifnl  subject  to  her  majesty,  show  me  no  favour,  but 
cut  me  oft  tor'ilnvirl) ;  at  whose  commandmcfit  inv  ii^oods,  my  lands, 
and  my  lite  ever  hath  been  and  ever  shall  l>e  ready  in  all  duty  to 


whereof  reprove  xa^,  and  let  me  be  punished  with  the  punisbment  I 
deserve* 

Ld,  Cham,  You  have  denied  it  unsworn ;  why  do  you  refiiae  to 
swear  it  ?  Nay,  you  were  but  required  to  say  it  upon  your  bononrt 
and  withal  bat  to  your  knowledge;  and  favour  yon  bad  also  showed 
you,  that  Carapian's  examination  in  that  point  was  read  unto  yooi 
wherein  he  confessed  to  have  been  at  your  house. 

Lord  Vaux  answers  tlial  a  nobleman's  affirmation  on  his  honour 
is  the  same  as  an  ojth;  and  he  refused  it,  for  fear  of  its  being  im- 
peached by  untrue  accusations. 

Ld.  Chan.  You  see  he  hatli  said  herein  what  he  can.  You  may 
proceed  with  Sir  T.  Tresame. 

Ld.  V.  Thus  much  I  humbly  piay,  tliat  if  I  have  committed  any 
ofience  herein,  you  would  not  impnteit  to  .  contemptuous  obBtinacy, 
but  ratber  to  fear  of  ofiending  my  conscience. 

JUL  Chem.  Sir  T.  Tresame,  what  say  you  to  Ibat  which  Mr.  At* 
toroey-General  hatb  charged  you  withal ;  is  it  true  or  false? 

Sir  T.  Tresame,  making  bumble  and  low  reverence  to  the  courts 
kneeled  down  upon  bis  knee,  and  made  bia  defence  as  iblloweth : 

Mr.  Attorney,  you  have  charged  me  generally  with  simdry  times 
receivinpr  of  Mr.  Campian.  T  pray  you  limit  the  times  and  places 
that  my  answer  may  be  particular  and  direti. 

The  attorney  caused  Mr.  Campian's  conli  ssion  to  be  read  in 
that  beitalf;  which  being  linished.  Sir  T.  T.  answered: 

Being  bitlierto  brouiibt  imto  this  bar  by  order  of  this  honourable 
court,  necessity  now  lurcetli  ine  to  plead  my  own  defence,  since 
none  other  will,  or  may;  who  being  wholly  unficingbi  of  aktH  or 
art,  and  wholly  unexperienced  to  speak  before  so  honourable  and 
great  an  assembly,  and  never  practised  heretofore  to  make  answer 
in  the  like  cause»  and  withal  meanly— yea,  too  too  meanly — in- 
debted to  nature  for  her  gifts,  even  which  I  find  to  be  marvelloudy 
impaired  with  my  now  many  months'  imprisonment;  which  being 
mere  contrary  to  my  ever  heretofore  liberty  at  large,  hath  wrought 
no  snnnll  alteration  in  me;  wherefore  I  am  in  all  humility  and  duty 
most  humbly  to  beseecb  your  honours  that  if  any  thing  escape  me 
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which  beseemeth  me  not,  that  in  respect  of  my  more  than  manv 

aforesaid  defects,  your  good  lordships,  of  your  great  benignity,  will 
pardon  the  same  in  me,  or  else  ^ive  me  leave  to  expound  myself, 
who  hath  intention  to  satisfy,  and  in  no  wise  further  to  move 
ofience  unto  you,  right  lowly  beseeching  you  to  carry  in  memory 
what  St.  Augustine  sailh :  Linguam  ream  non Jacit  nisi  mens  rea — 
which  I  protest  is  not  in  me. 

Mr.  Attorney,  you  have  with  great  skill  inferred  my  ofience, 
wherein  if  I  were  faulty  in  the  same  nature  and  fbrm  as  you  have 
chained  me^  worthily  I  ought  to  be  punished;  but  I  doubt  not 
but  to  make  it  otherwise  to  appear,  A  great  part  of  your  speech 
concerneth  me  not;  wherefore  I  will  answer  to  those  points  which 
chiefly  do  concern  myself,  wherein  I  have  to  make  answer  only  to 
two  points :  the  one  fi>r  the  receiving  of  Mr.  Campian  in  such  sort 
as  you  have  chaiged  me ;  the  other  m  contemptuously  refusing  to 
swear. 

These  being  the  several  parts  whereto  I  should  answer,  uljcther 
is  it  your  lordships*  pleasure  that  I  shall  answer  to  one  or  both  ? 
being  ready  to  yield  you  sufficient  answer  to  tlu  vn  botli ;  for  he  who 
hatii  inuocency  for  his  advocate  can  never  be  taken  unprovided. 

Upon  this  demand.  Lord  Leicester  moved  towards  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  so  likewise  the  attorney ;  whereupon  presently  the 
chancellor  commanded  Sir  T.  Tresame  to  speak  to  the  contempt 
only. 

Sir  T.  T.  Then  I  trust  I  am  acquitted  of  the  receiving  of 
Mr.  Campian,  wherewith  I  was  charged  by  Mr.  Attorney,  in  that  I 
have  denied  it,  and  am  ready  to  yield  proof  thereof ;  and  that  your 
lordships  will  not  have  me  to  answer  thereto,  but  to  the  contempt  only. 

Wherein  I  being  delivered  of  the  principal  and  original  supposed 
offence,  I  make  no  question  but  my  offence  then  in  not  swearing 
will  greatly  be  extenuated,  if  not  wliolly  avoided;  for  hardly — nay, 
impossibly — may  that  wliich  is  framed  upon  the  foundation  stand, 
when  the  foundation  itself  is  removed  and  taken  away  from  it. 
Wherefore  (under  correction  of  die  court)  I  take  tlic  ofl'ence  to  be 
either  nothing  or  else  very  little,  if  I  refuse  to  swear  to  discover 
the  thing  that  is  of  itself  no  oSence'at  all. 

But  before  I  enter  to  answer  of  the  contempt,  may  it  please  you 
to  grant  me,  that  whatsoever  I  shall  be  necessarily  occasioned  to 
plead  in  my  defence,  that  you  will  not  deem  it  in  me  presumption  or 
arrogance  that  I  intend  tliereby  to  persuade  the  court  to  be  of  my 
mind  and  opinion ;  but  to  make  manifest  only  that  I  have  not  per- 
severed of  anv  obstinate  undutifulness,  but  induced  thereto  by  irrcat 
reason  and  authority,  seeming  in  my  weak  opinion  mianswerabie; 
wherein  if  I  have  failed,  I  humbly  pray  to  be  i  i  tliicL  d  forth  of  my 
errors  by  your  singular  knowledge  and  deep  judi^nnt  lu,  and  then 
shall  I  be  most  ready  to  accept  of  that  oath  which  now  in  iio  re- 
spect I  may.  And  for  my  wairaiii  herein  (undei  your  correction  I 
say  it)  I  have  the  express  word  of  God  not  to  be  controlled,  the 
opposition  of  the  received  doctors  of  the  Church  not  to  be  denied^ 
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the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  when  she  was  in  most  purity, 
by  examples  of  glorious  martyrs  to  us  faiiii  tally  testified,  and  by 
probable  reason  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  the  one  inhibiting  me  upon  pain 
of  present  worldly  8haine»  the  other  upon  peril  of  future  eternal  dam- 
natioDt  which  be  two  principal  inhibitioiit  to  any  honest  Christian. 

And  Inasmuch  as  all  laws  ought  to  he  guided  by  God's  law,  and 
an  our  actions  ought  to  take  their  directions  thence,  I  will  begin 
with  my  warrant  out  of  God's  word,  which  if  I  shall  sufficiently 
prove,  I  shall  trouble  you  the  less,  and  shall  not  need  to  travel  for 
further  proof  in  any  of  the  other  authorities,  the  same  of  itself  being 
•most  sufficient  to  free  me  from  all  suspect  of  contempt.  My  contempt 
consisteth  in  refusing  to  swear  whether  Mr.  Campian,  a  Jesuit,  was 
in  my  houst ,  dTd  say  Mass,  or  preach  there,  who  were  present 
thereat,  and  such-iike  ;  all  which  tcnch  ih  to  the  discovery  of  the 
practice  of  a  religion  which  is  not  warrantable  in  this  State,  and 
which  by  the  laws  now  in  force  is  penal.    In  diis  case,  I  said,  even 
if  I  were  faulty  (as  I  protest  I  am  most  faultless),  yet  I  might  not 
accuse  unswoin ;  <^  foriwri  not  swear  therein ;  nam  qui  jurat  aliqtad 
USeitttm  am  animofacten^  ftw  peecat.  Wherefore  I  make  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  is  unlawful  in  this  case  to  accuse,  and  more  unlaw-* 
ful  to  swear.    And  because  an  oath  herein  is  demanded  of  me,  I 
first  will  seek  what  is  an  oath,  and  what  is  incident  and  proper  to 
an  oath ;  each  of  which  being  indifierently  considered,  it  shall  mani- 
&StIy  appear  that  to  refuse  to  swear  herein  is  no  contempt  at  all. 

St.  Augustine,  treating  de  verbis  Ajwsioli,  Ante  omnia  nolite  jurarCf 
proposeth  this  question  now  in  hand;  and  also  ansvvereth  himself, 
Quid  est  juramentuiu  nisi  jus  reddere  Deo  qnando  per  Deum  juras  ? 
If,  then,  I  am  bound  by  my  oath  jus  reddere  Deo,  I  must  heedfully 
foresee  that  with  circumspection  I  do  not  the  thing  not  lawful  or  in- 
conTenient  to  be  done;  for  such  things  be  not  due  to  God.  And  in 
the  4th  of  Jeremias  we  plainly  are  taught  what  is  incident  to  an  . 
oath,  without  which  no  oath  ought  to  be  taken.  The  words  be,  Et 
/onAkf  Hdi  Pominvs,  in  veritate,Ju8titid  et  juHeio.  The  exposition 
whereof  very  briefly,  but  withal  most  pithily,  the  schoolmen  do  sig* 
nify  :  Judicio  caret  Jwramentum  ineautum:  vaitate  meadows  JvMtiHd 
iniquum  et  illicitum. 

If,  then,  we  be  tnnc^htby  God's  word,  that  of  necessity  those  three, 
Tiz.  Truth,  Justice,  and  Judgment,  must  all  concur  in  an  oath, 
which  reason  also  teacheth  us  that  they  ought ;  and  if  this  expo- 
sition of  the  learned  scliouhiien  and  deep  divines  be  not  denied, 
which  is  that  an  indiscreet  oath  wanteth  judgment,  a  false  oath 
wanteth  truth,  and  an  unlawful  and  unrighteous  oatii  wantetii  jus- 
tice, and  that  without  them  no  oath  is  to  be  accepted, — then,  in  this 
my  present  case,  suffer  me  to  lay  open  to  this  court,  that  not  one 
but  sundry  of  these  three  principles  and  maxims  incident  to  an  oath 
be  wanting ;  that  is,  both  judiaum  and  justUia ;  either  of  which  is 
aufficient  to  free  me  from  my  accuaed  contempt.  Wherefbre,  as  they 
be  placed  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  so  do  I  begin  my  defence 
with  them.   Therefore  first  to  judmum^  which  I  will  but  briefly 
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tondii  relying  especially  to  pnyre  it  UlieHfitM  et  amtm  jmtiliam^ 
whfdi  whoi  I  derand  mto  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  most  eTident. 

JmHeimn  is  requisite  in  an  oath  ;  and  an  unadvised  or  improvi- 
dent oath  dotb  want  judgment,  which  of  necetuty  must  be  wanting 
if  I  depose  herein.  For  if  I  swear  falsely,  I  am  perjured  ;  if  by  my 
oath  I  accuse  myself^  I  am  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  and 
displc.'isnre  of  my  prince,  wliich  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
Meijjsum  pcrdere ;  if  I  swear  truly,  then  I  lay  myself  wide  open  to  per- 
jury, because  Mr.  Campian  hat!i  oppositely  accused  me  in  the  affir- 
Jiiati  ve ;  lastly,  if  I  swear  as  he  liath  confessed,  I  thereby  shoukl  rtcord 
myself  before  no  meaner  witnesses  tiian  your  honours  to  be  an  ^re- 
ffious  iiar,  to  affirm  one  thing  before  you  unsworn,  and  by  oath  bc- 
uutt  yon  to  swear  the  contrary.  Secondly,  I  ahould  greatly  sin 
uncharitably  to  bdie  him,  to  make  him  and  myself  both  guilty  by 
ay  ontb»  who  to  my  knowledge  are  roost  innocent,*  which  I  am  by 
God's  word  expressly  forbidden.  Lastly,  I  should  commit  a  griev- 
098  SMp  to  swear  against  the  knowledge  of  my  oWn  conscience, 
wherein  perkiherem  mttd  twumeniuB  falsum  testisnfmkm. 

Thus  heino;  plunged  in  this  peril,  wliich  by  no  means  T  may 
escape,  I  then  humbly  pray  judtrnient  of  tlje  court  whether  I  should 
not  want  judijment  indiscreetly  to  de[>ose  herein ;  whicii  ifii  be  want- 
ing, as  doubtless  it  is,  then  am  I  by  the  authority  of  this  holy  pro- 
phet not  to  be  condemned,  hut  to  be  commended  in  not  swearin*?, 
for  to  swear  when  JudLdum  is  wanting  is  forbidden ;  iwti  itnlabts 
Dominttm  Deum  tuum. 

Mr,  Attorney*  My  lords:  It  appeareth  that  Sir  Thomas Tresham, 
open  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope,  doth  not  bold  you  lawful 
judges,  and  therefore  you  want  jtniieitMt  in  ministering  of  an  oath ; 
and  I  know  it  to  be  true  diat  by  a  book  which  I  have  seen  (which 
is  oemmon  amongst  the  Papists),  the  Pope  hath  forbidden  to  swear 
,  fumisqm  $  and  this  is  his  reason  of  refusal  to  swear,  and  the  daily 
practice  of  tins  court  is,  if  one  refuse  to  swear,  he  is  punished  by  the 
court  for  the  contempt. 

Ld.  Chan,  Sir  Thomas,  htrehi  ^^  rintc!})  not  jiidiciuifL  which  is 
requisite  in  an  oath,  when  we  authorised  magistrates  do  oliier  you  an 
oath,  which  ui  duty  you  ar(  to  sut  ar  unto. 

Sir  T.  T.  Mr.  Attorney,  you  do  me  wrong;  you  reason  cx falsa 
kjfpothesi,  I  derive  no  argument  from  any  excommunication ;  neither 
do  I  say,  or  give  you  occasion  to  say,  that  I  hold  not  your  henonrs 
Inwinl  magistrates  to  administer  an  oaidi ;  but  it  pleaseth  yon  to  sop- 
pose  so,  and  dien  to  make  answer  to  your  own  supposition ;  bot  to 
ray  argument  you  have  answered  nothing,  for  if  you  understand  me, 
I  reason  only  duit  fWiciinn  is  wantirn^  in  me  and  not  wholly  in  them, 
if  I  should  swear  herein,  which  still  I  affirm.  And  as  for  your  book 
and  ipttmitque,  I  protest  I  never  heard  of  any  such ;  or,  if  I  had, 
what  had  it  been  to  the  purpose,  when  T  take  my  original  and  ground 
simply  ibrth  of  the  Scripture ;  and  as  to  your  preheat,  it  maketh 

*  Sir  T.  T.  sseoM  heia  to  Uat  Us  saqpidons  of  die  sllqied  coulMrion  bdng  a 
At|icy« 
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with  me  and  nol  aguast  me,  fat  in  tint  ease       •   [Here  lie  was 

interrupted.] 

Mr.  Solicitor.  T  prove  to  you  directly,  tliat  in  this  oath  is 
judicniin,  rcrifos  et  jus(i/}({  :  nnd  thus  1  prove  it.  The  magistrates 
have  lawful  authority  to  minister  an  oath  to  you;  and  they  tendei  it 
you  in  judicWy  and  therefore  also  in  teritate  etjiuiilia. 

Sir  T.  T.  Sir,  I  rjrant  that  these  magistrates  be  lawful  magis- 
trates, and  therefore  may  teadcr  an  oath  ;  but  in  tins  1  said  I  ought 
nol  to  depose,  because  judicium  should  be  wanting  in  me,  in  whom 
h  spedally  ought  to  be  in ;  for  though  it  ought  to  be  in  both,  yet 
principaUy  it  oug^t  to  be  in  the  par^  deposed,  for  the  magistrate 
cannot  be  perjured  in  nnnisteriiig  of  the  oath,  bat  he  only  who  de- 
poseth.  Therefore  chiefly  it  behoveth  him  to  see  that  judicium 
jmramtis  be  not  vranting,  which  the  express  words  of  Scripture  do 
teach,  saying,  Et  jurabiSj  &c.,  speaking  to  him  that  is  to  take  the 
oath,  and  not  to  him  that  miniiitcrcih  it  ;  w  lierefore  I  still  affirm 
that  in  judicio,  which  in  this  place  is  discretion,  I  cannot  take  this 
oath,  and  therefore  T  ought  not. 

tSir  Walter  Miidmay.  Sir  T.  T.,  I  then  perceive  that  you  think 
it  as  needful  to  have  judictumjuraniis  m  an  oath  as  to  haye  judicium 
Hi  the  magistrate. 

Sir  T.  T.  Yea,  sir ;  and  I  think  it  much  more  needfnl  in  that 
party  than  in  &e  magistrates ;  for  it  concemeth  him  most,  who  may 
take  most  detriment  by  it,  which  is  the  party  to  be  deposed. 

IXr  flatter  MiUmaf,  By  this  argmnent,  then,  every  deponnt 
may  refine  if  he  see  ju^Semm  to  be  wanting  in  the  things  he  should 
depose  unto. 

Sir  T,  T.  In  every  such  case  I  make  no  question  but  the  party 

to  be  deposed  doth  better  to  refuse  to  swear,  yea  though  he  refuse 
to  swear  when  in  true  }U(]2"ment  he  ou^dit  to  swear;  for  in  revising 
to  swear  \i\  such  a  case  as  is  a  mere  temporal  demand,  is  but  a 
temporal  conteoipt;  hut  to  swear  to  sucii  a  lawful  act  against  the 
jtid^njent  ol  his  conscience  is  unlawful  and  a  great  sin,  and  hereof 
dn  ines  make  no  doubt. 

ZdL  Chan,  If  your  lordships  think  good,  I  wotdd  minister  an 
imA  to  him  by  what  means  he  eomedi  to  these  instructions  out  of 
the  doctors ;  and  I  hold  it  Te<|nisite  to  tender  him  an  oath  herein. 

JSlir  T,  7*.  With  good  will,  if  it  please  your  honours ;  but  that  shall 
not  need ;  for  the  same  parties  that  instructed  me  be  still  in  my  study ; 
which  is  the  Bible,  St.  Augustine,  Soto  de  jure  ct  justitiot  and  Naner 
in  hia  cases  of  conscience,  and  the  ^whsmi  of  St.  Thomas:  let  them 
be  perused,  and  the  notes  on  those  pbees  with  my  own  hand  will 
manifest  whence  I  had  them. 

L^f.  Ffnn^don.  You  have  <j;re:itlv  deceived  me  ;  I  had  thought  you 
had  not  been  so  well  studied  m  divinity  as  it  now  secmeth  you  are. 

Sir  T.  T.  My  study  is  little;  yet  the  most  time  1  employed  in 
study  is  in  divinity,  and  very  little  had  I  profited  if  in  so  clear  a  case 
as  tl)i>  1  could  not  have  avouched  express  authority  to  prove  tins 
nu  contempt  in  refusing  to  swear* 
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Ld,  Chan.  Why,  tlien,  you  will  swear  to  nothing,  or  but  to  what 
you  list;  this  smelleth  somewhat  of  the  Anabnpiistical  opinion. 

Sir  T,  T.  There  is  none  in  this  great  assembly  more  free  from 
tliat  detestable  opuuon  than  1  am ;  for  1  know  the  Scripture,  boili  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Juravit  Jkmimu,  et  non poaiitebil  eum, 
&c.  Per  meipeymjuro,  dkit  Dominut,  Per  gloriam  veetrmnt  fratree, 
^otidie  manor,  Dewn  moeeo  emer  eniwum  meam,  &c«  Also  the  place 
of  Jeremiaa,  by  me  avoodied,  aotfa  testify  no  less :  Bt  ttt»i6tf, 
saith  the  prophet ;  that  is,  not  "  thou  shalt  not  swear,  but  **  thott 
shalt  8wear,'\with  this  limitation,  so  it  be  in  verity,  discretion,  and 
justice.  And  to  free  me  from  all  such  suspect,  I  appeal  to  my  Lord 
of  Leicester,  to  whom,  with  my  lord  cljamberlain,  and  my  lord 
treasurer,  now  absent  (who  were  the  three  that  committed  me),  I 
did  send  smulry  articles,  whereto  I  offered  to  depose,  which  I  beseech 
you  to  pruduee  tu  the  court,  because  I  wrote  them  only  to  you  three, 
and  here  I  have  now  niany  more  judges,  who,  it  seemeth,  did  never 
see  them,  and  do  condemn  me  deeply  in  that  1  wiil  not  swear  at  all 
(which  is  very  untrue),  whom  it  behoveth  me  also  to  satisfy  therein 
HOW)  as  you  dien. 

Ld*  Leicester.  Sir  T.  T.,  you  were  not  best  to  have  tbem 
•bowed ;  for  I  promise  your  lordships  they  will  make  most  against  him. 

Sir  T*  2*.  My  good  lord,  I  beseech  yoii»  notwithstanding  tha^ 
to  show  them  to  the  court ;  for  I  am  the  roan  that  did  write  them, 
that  did  send  them,  that  did  premeditately  deliberate  upon  themt 
that  still  do  justify  them  ;  and  I  am  he  who,  if  I  therein  have  erred, 
must  bear  the  blame  of  them.  Therefore  I  humbly  pray  this  justice 
of  both  your  honours,  to  whom  I  did  write  them. 

Ld.  Chamberlain.  (I  was  sumcwhat  far  off  from  my  lord  cham- 
berlain; but  I  take  it  he  said  tliat  indeed  he  heard  of  sundry  articles, 
but  did  never  see  them.) 

Ld,  Leicester,  I  confess  you  did  set  down  sundry  articles  whereto 
you  offered  to  depose,  but  that  was  in  eStect  to  nothing ;  and  as  for 
those  articles,  I  assure  your  lordships  I  have  them  not  here,  other- 
wise I  willingly  would  produce  them  in  court. 

Sir  T«  By  your  lordship's  favour,  I  pray  to  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  them,  which  I  know  to  be  far  otherwise;  for  therein  I 
offer  not  in  effect  to  swear  to  nothing,  but  almost  to  every  thing.  I 
offer  to  depose  to  any  thing  concerning  my  loyalty  to  her  majesty, 
and  to  any  matter  of  state  whatsoever,  and  not  only  what  my  ac- 
tions and  speeches  therein  have  been,  but  also  with  what  ititeiition  I 
have  done  them.  And  furthermore,  what  even  my  thoughts  have 
been  of  any  acts  past»  present,  or  in  future  time  to  be  done,  by  me, 
as  more  at  large  in  those  articles  most  manifestly  appeareth,  wherein 
I  am  so  far  from  swearing  nothing  in  cffl'ct,  that  1  dare  to  say  that 
hitherto  never  subject  during  her  majesty's  reign  did  at  any  time  de- 
pose to  the  like  or  so  largely.  And  because  my  lord  saith  he  hath 
not  them  present,  and  that  it  behoveth  me  to  satisfy  the  court  herein, 
I  humbly  pray  license  of  the  court  that  this»  a  true  copy  thereof,  may 
publicly  be  read  in  the  court. 
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Ld.  LeieMer.  It  ii  very  tm  that  bit  articles  be  to  Aat  effect ; 
Vat  in  his  oondnsion  of  them,  he  doth  affirmatiTely  put  dowa  his 
lesolution  that  he  will  accuse  no  Catholic  in  cases  of  conscience. 

Ld,  Hunsdon.  Then  now  yon  are  contented  to  swear,  1  perceive* 

Why  would  you  not  before  ? 

Sir  Francis  Knolls.  Your  swearing  now,  I  can  tell  you,  will  not 
avoid  the  contempt ;  albeit  it  is  better  for  you  to  yield  than  perse* 
Fcre. 

Sir  T,  T.  I  am  ready  now  to  depose  as  miicli  as  I  tlieii  (offered, 
and  then  as  now;  whicli  is  briefly,  as  Lord  Leicester  signitied,  to  all 
things  ot  alii'guiiiLL'  and  state ;  but  not  to  accuse  any  Catholic  in  cases 
of  conscience  only,  which  I  still  affirm,  and  wliich  more  particiil;irly 

and  (uUy  appear  in  these  articles,  which  I  pray  may  be  read  in  the 

court 

M  Chan*  You  that  are  so  full  of  Scriptures  do  not  you  know 
that  the  Scripture  coromandetfayou  to  be  obedient  to  your  superiors? 

w/jich  it  sccmeth  you  little  do  understand. 

Sir  r.  T,  Mj  good  lord,  I  know  it  right  well,  and  hold  it  a 
strict  commandment  for  me  dutifully  to  obey  and  religiously  to  ob- 
serve ;  yet  your  lordship  knoweth  that  some  things  be  proper  to  God, 

others  to  Cnpsnr,  which  wc  mnv  not  confoiind  ;  hut  in  this,  it  being 
no  riieri'  temporal  demand,  but  a  matter  in  conscience,  and  therrhy 
concer  ning  my  soul,  I  mean  to  have  such  s[n  cial  regard  thereto  in 
this  my  oatli  before  you,  as  I  may  be  able  to  make  my  account  be- 
fore Almighty  GotI  ;it  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment. 

Ld.  Hunsdon,  it  it  please  your  honours  to  call  to  remembrance, 
Sir  Thomas  Tresbam  yielded  a  reas(m  even  now  why  he  might  not 
swear ;  for  he  said  if  he  did  swear  fiilsely  he  should  be  perjured,  and 
therein  indeed  he  said  very  truly;  and  so  it  seemeth  to  me  that  he 
fully  bath  satisfied  the  court  why  he  will  not  swear. 

Sir  T.  T.  It  is  very  true  that  I  said  if  I  did  swear  falsely  I  should 
be  peijured ;  but  that  I  said  that  was  my  reason  why  I  would  not 
swear,  I  utterly  deny ;  for  had  you  remembered  the  words  and  rea- 
son immediately  following.  T  hm\  left  you  small  scope  to  play  upon 
me.  For,  mny  it  pic  nsc  your  honour  and  your  honours  all,  at  that  time 
when  I  vicldLtl  smulrv  instances  to  prove  that  I  could  not  in  judicio 
take  th<s  oath,  i  piopomulct],  it  I  did  swear  falselv  I  were  perjured; 
and  if  I  did  swear  truly,  1  sliould  lay  myself  wide  open  to  perjury, 
because  Mr.  Campian  had  affirmatively  accused  me  ;  and  if  I  did 
accuse  myself  by  mine  own  oath,  I  should  condemn  myself  sgainst 
the  law  of  natuie  and  God's  law ;  lastly,  if  I  should  swear  as  Mr, 
C^pian  had  said,  wrongfully  I  should  accuse  him  and  myself  both, 
also  record  myself  before  you  to  be  an  egregious  liar;  and  above 
all,  in  so  swearing,  perhUterem  mete  eonsdentia  falmm  teHimoniumf 
which  is  a  great  sin ;  which,  then,  I  trast»  without  offence,  I  may 
boldly  affirm,  that  my  reason  why  I  refuse  to  swear  is  not  for  fenr 
of  pcijury  in  false  forswearing,  but  that  I  cannot  in  this  labyrinth 
swear,  but  f?ill  into  one  of  the  perils  and  incon%  enit  nrcs  aforesaid, 
which  if  it  may  not  be  eschewed,  then  can  there  not  be  Judicium 
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jmwUU  m  mt ;  and  therefore,  hf  die  antlM>nty  of  llie  prophet,  I 
ought  not  to  sfpoar  n  tfak  poinr, 

U,  Ckm,  Yfm  Mgtte  ignorantly,  md  it  nemetfa  you  m  taught 

a  lesson  ;  but  you  have  not  well  carried  it  away.  How  can  you  lay 
yourself  open  to  perjury,  when  Campian  is  not  deposed  ?  will  not 
your  oath  be  always  ot  more  validity  than  Campiaaa  accusalioD  ? 
Your  speech  is  herein  to  little  purpose. 

Sir  7\  T.  Under  the  correction  of  tlie  court,  I  suppose  I  have 
reason  to  say  that  if  I  sliould  bwtar  contrary  tu  Mj.  Campian's  tes- 
tinaony,  I  should  ofier  myself  to  the  peril  of  perjury,  were  my  oath 
nott  true.   And  that  is  most  eTident*— whieh  lesson  I  have  learned 
of  reason  only.   That  Mr.  Campian  hath  not  made  hia  aoensntmi 
hy  oath  is  more  than  I  erst  heard ;  for  I  hear  nothing  of  him  (myself 
being  close  prisoner^  but  what  I  hear  reported  by  you.  Notwith* 
s)tsnding  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  you  would  have  had  liim  testify 
1^  oatU  seeing  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  my  confession,  nor 
my  betters^  hut  hy  oath.    Wherefore  I  have  reason  to  tliink  he 
was  deposed,  and  accordingly  to  misdoebt  the  inconvenience  that 
thereby  min^ht  crow  to  me.    But  admrt  that  he  be  not  yet  deposed, 
it  is  to  be  thought  that  he  wilV  testify  this  bis  accusation  when 
time  shall  serve  by  oath,  as  weil  as  m  tins  sort  to  coniLS*;  it  and  to 
accuse  me.    Well,  take  it  in  the  weakest  sort  that  may  })e,  and  it 
shall  be  always  a  most  strong  evidence  against  n^e  to  ha^te  me  to 
the  pillory,  there  in&aiously  to  lose  my  ears ;  for  if  I  swear  to  the 
contrary,  my  deposition  ia  of  record,  ao  likewise  is  his  accusaiM. 
Mine  is  bat  a  bare  negative;  and  in  these  cases  a  mm  emuiot  purge 
Umaelf  by  hia  own  oath.   Every  offender  will  say  no;  and  there* 
fere  that  ta  no  proof,  nor  yet  worthy  of  much  oredit.    But  on  the 
contrary  part,  the  proof  lieth  directly,  as  he  aweareih  affirmatively 
that  he  was  in  my  houae^  that  he  lay  in  my  house,  and  in  what 
chamber  of  my  house;  and  had  talk  with  me,  and  what  talk,  and 
such-like.     In  this  case  (I  say),  suppose  that  ho  neither  sweareth, 
nor  is  present  to  testify  it,  nor  hath  none  else  that  will  concur  m 
testimony  with  him;  yet  inasmuch  as  the  same  is  for  the  queen,  and 
against  me,  a  dis^aced  person,  with  mnnv  enforcements  which  by 
men  of  skill  may  be  urged,  as  not  itkely  ihat  a  man  of  &o  great  ex- 
pectation and  learning  would  come  so  many  miles  to  my  house,  and 
wonid  not  discover  hhnself  to  roe  being  a  Catholic,  and  especiaUy 
he  being  a  priest  wonld  not  wrongfully  accose  a  Catholic,  widi  aoch- 
like;— in  this  case,  I  say,  what  jury — ^nay  what  most  indtflbrsat 
jury-^-woald  not  condemn  tne  to  be  falsely  perjured  ?   Which  evi- 
dence seemeth  potent  with  you,  that  you  deem  his  testimony  true 
and  mine  false.    Wherefore  I  think  I  have  great  reason  to  si^  as  I 
already  have  allenjed,  and  to  eschew  by  all  means  possible  so  appa- 
rent and  prepnred  a  ruin  of  mv  credit  and  loss  of  my  ears.  Which 
reason  of  mine  not  only  soundeili  pjrobable  (I  hope)  in  the  ears  of 
all  your  honours,  but  also  of  tins  n;reat  assembly  here  present. 
Wherein  I  should  preatly  want  Judicium  to  swear,  il  I  iiad  no  otlier 
pomt  to  stanti  ou  but  uidy  this.    1  here  having  been  sundry  other 
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•bo  by  me  probably  alleged,  and  aandy  that  ihw  it  [not]  a  mere 
temporal  demMid,  but  a  ease  of  ooasdcnee,  iberefon  k  is  aguit 
jmdiduTn  to  swear  berein. 

LdU  Chmmm  To  yield  aeooimt  by  your  oath  whether  ibat  Campim 
was  at  your  house  is  a  civil  cause,  and  you  Ssiget  yourself  too 
HMch  to  refuse  to  swear  thereto. 

Sir  T,  T.  Under  your  lordship's  favour,  I  deny  this  to  be  a 
mere  temporal  dennand;  for  I  was  examined  vvliether  Mr.  Campian 
was  at  my  house,  whether  he  said  Mass,  and  aucii-like;  only  inquiring 
after  causes  of  religion,  and  never  of  causes  of  state,  or  mere  tem- 
poral demands,  unto  which  I  never  refused  to  depose,  nor  yet  do. 

U.  Ztfscisfir.  We  examined  you  only  whether  Csmpiaii  was  at 
yoar  bmme,  and  because  you  denied  it,  we  proceeded  no  furtbar 
witb  yon ;  tberefiMre  you  cannot  plead  for  yourself  what  we  in  yo«r 
opmion  would  have  demanded  of  you ;  tlierefbre  this  is  but  a  sbiltr 
Sit  2*.  My  lord,  if  it  be  a  shift,  it  is  a  true  shift,  and  that  shall 
1  doJy  prove  sundry  ^9if%\  witnesseth  first  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  m 
ay  first  examination  before  him,  by  virtue  of  the  council's  letters. 

Sir  WaUcT  Mildmay.  T  did  not  examine  you  wlietber  Campian 
did  say  Mass,  or  preach,  or  s\k  !i-]ike,  heciuse  you  denied  he  was  at 
your  bouse,  which  first  I  should  !ia\  e  known. 

Sir  T.  T.  Sir,  may  it  please  you  to  call  to  remembrance  that  I 
wa<;  Lxaiiiiiied  upon  seven  articles,  which  you  showed  mc,  and  vour 
warrant  for  them  from  the  council;  among  which  principally  I  should 
have  answered  unto  mtters  of  religion  andi  consdenee,  and  nothing 
odT  state  at  all ;  and  muong  other  this  general  artide  was  one,  what 
Masses  1  bad  hctsd  any  priest  to  say,  or  by  report  did  bear  any  to 
have  said;  whereto  I  answered :  and  I  think  you  will  grant  that  if  I 
bad  confessed  bis  being  in  my  house,  you  would  then  particularly 
bawe  desMaded  what  Masses  and  such-like  I  had  heard  him  say,  ftir 
so  were  yonr  instructions  which  I  did  see.    Also,  since  my  coming 
to  prison,  I  sending  to        ronrt  to  know  to  wlmt  articles  I  should 
depose,  answer  was  returned  me  from  some  of  her  majesty's  council, 
oniy  to  swear  whether  Mr,  Campian  was  at  my  house,  whctlier  he 
pre;*clied  and  said  Mass,  and  who  were  present  thereat.  Also,  since 
my  coming  to  flie  bar,  it  was  ray  position  at  the  first,  wliereupon  I 
Iramcd  my  defence,  which  till  now  was  not  denied.    Lastly,  I  see 
that  one  of  my  fdlows  at  the  bar,  wbidi  confessed  his  being  at  his 
iKRNe.  was  also  examined  only  whether  be  said  Mass,  preached,  and 
aacb-Jike,  and  who  was  thereat  present.   Wherefore  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is  no  mere  temporal  demand,  but  only  a  case  of 
cnascience,  whicb  being  granted,  I  ought  not  to  dqjose  herein. 

Ld.  Leicester,  Is  it  not  only  a  civil  cause  to  ask  for  Campian? 
Whit  if  it  be  added  also  whether  he  said  Mass ;  what  religion  is  in 
ibis  case? 

Sir  T.  T.  Your  question,  as  your  honour  avouciieth  it,  is  no  mere 
civil  ran<;r;  because  the  principal  thing  you  inquire  is  whether,  ac- 
coztiing  to  his  vocation,  he  haih  practised  a  relicrion  not  warrant- 
Mideby  our  present  laws.  And,  my  lord,  wliat  you  make  oi  a  Mass 
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I  know  not,  biit  I  never  heafd  it  aeeounted  of  any  but  a  mystery  in 
religion,  which  being  annexed  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Camnian,  moit 
plainly  maketh  the  difference  between  a  temfioral  demand  and  this 
case;  which  being,  then,  a  cause  of  conscience,  I  ofler  myself  to  be 
judged  of  any  divine,  old  or  new,  Catholic  or  Protestant — I  refuse 
none — whether  I  ought  to  swear  herein;  and  so  far  as  they  shall 
yield  that  by  God's  law  I  ought,  so  far  I  will  depose. 

Ld,  Chan.  My  lords,  T  wonld  willingly  (if  you  so  think  good) 
minister  an  oath  to  him  here  in  court,  bow  he  cometh  by  these  in- 
structions in  divinity;  for  it  were  not  well  he  should  pass  away  in 
this  sort. 

Sir  T.  T,  My  good  lords,  I  am  right  sorrowful  that  necessity 
forcing  me  to  make  my  defence,  and  having  yet  scant  touched  the 
same,  that  in  so  little  saying  I  should  so  much  offend  you ;  where- 
fore I,  perceiving  that  in  that  which  I  have  to  say  I  should  offend 
more,  I  will  forbear  to  proceed  to  prove  it  tUkitumf  and  there- 
fore contra  jwiitiam  (whereof  I  have  Invincible  proofs).  And  so 
in  silence  do  refer  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  this  honoar- 
aUe  court,  being  prepared  with  obedient  patience  contentedly  to 
endure  what  herein  shall  be  imposed  upon  me. 

Tliis  ended,  Sir  T.  Tresame,  all  this  lime  kneeling,  did  rise  up» 
making  a  lowly  and  humble  obeisance  to  the  court. 

Ld,  Chan.  Mr.  Powdrell,  what  do  you  answer  hereto;  do  you 
confess  it  in  the  same  sort  as  you  are  cIiarLTr d,  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Powdrell,  My  lords,  I  deny  that  part  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
testimony  of  my  confession,  wherein  he  saith  I  came  to  the  latter 
ending  of  the  Mass ;  for  I  neither  did  so^  neither  did  I  say  so.  Also 
the  day  of  the  receiving  of  Mr.  Campian  Into  my  house  is  not  set 
.  down  as  in  truth  it  was ;  for  it  was  the  8th  of  January,  which  was 
four  days  before  that  day  which  is  set  down  in  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
certificate.  But  that  I  have  received  Mr.  Cauipian,  I  have  con* 
fessed  it;  and  I  hope  i  have  not  offended  therein,  for  bestowing  a 
night's  lodging  on  him  who  sometime  did  read  to  me  In  the  uni- 
versity, and  by  whom  I  did  never  know  evil. 

Ld,  Leicester.  Your  lordships  may  see  how  bold  he  is  to  deny  that 
which  Lord  Shrewsbury  himself  hath  testified  unth  r  liis  own  hand; 
and  that  he  came  to  the  latter  ending  of  Mass — to  the  kissing  of  the 
pax;  which  1  am  sure  you  tltuuglit  worth  the  kissing. 

Mr.  P.  May  it  please  your  honours,  I  roust  deny  it,  because  it  is 
untrue.  If  I  had  done  It,  I  would  have  confessed  it;  but  ibis  was 
the  confession  of  Mr,  Sacheverell,  and  not  of  me.  j 

Mr,  jfUomeif,  For  the  dtflference  of  the  days,  that  you  did  take 
exception  unto,  it  allereth  not  the  case. 

Mr.  P.  Thus  much  it  changeth  the  case,  that  I  say  it  was  done 
two  days  before  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Campian;  and  by  that  cer* 
tificatc  it  should  be  two  days  after  the  proclamation  when  Mr.  Cam-* 
pian  came  to  my  house. 

Ld,  Chan.  What  say  you  to  your  refusing  to  swear ;  can  you 
deny  it,  I  did  otfer  the  oath  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  P.  1  confess  your  lionour  did  so ;  to  wliom  I  answered, 
tl^at  T  would  Dot  depose  uDless  I  might  first  see  the  intenrogatorieft 
wbereto  I  should  swear. 

Ld,  Chan.  At  that  time  I  declared  unto  you  that  you  should 
answer  to  nothing  but  to  such  as  concerned  her  majesty. 

Mr.  Attorney.  Your  lordships  see  that  he  confesseih  that  he  re- 
fused to  swear  unless  he  might  first  see  the  interrogatories  where- 
with be  is  charged.   If  it  please  you,  I  will  proceed  to  another  of 
the  jpnaoners,  Mrs.  Gryffytb.  This  gentlewoman  bath  been  a  great 
xeeeiver  of  Campian  anid  Parsons,  and  many  the  like,  as  one  of  ber 
husband's  brothers  hath  confessed,  sometimes  by  the  names  of  Fos- 
ter, Colt,  &c.;  and  this  as  well  before  the  proclamation  as  ailer. 
And  thither  were  they  brought  by  one  Morryce,  sometime  a  school- 
master, a  common  conductor  of  such.    This  gentle woman>  being 
examined  before  mo,  refused  to  answer  upon  her  oath. 

Ld.  Chan*  What  say  you  to  this?  Why  did  you  refuse  to 
swear  t 

Mrs.  Gryffyth.  IVfy  lords,  an  oatli  is  a  tiling  of  great  importance, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  danjier  thereof;  therefore,  as  one  scru]niiOiis 
in  conscience,  and  being  aiiaid  lo  swear  for  offending  of  my  con- 
science, indeed  I  refused  to  swear,  which  I  acknowledge. 

Jtfr*  Juomeff*  My  lords,  this  gentlewoman's  house  hath  been  the 
ordinary  house  to  receive  them  and  such-like;  and  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  such  a  house  for  that  purpose.  It  standeth 
absent  from  other  houses;  there  is  a  wood  of  a  mile  lo^g  adjoining 
to  it,  and  it  is  moated  about,  and  yet  sundry  secret  ways  to  escape 
out,  as  ^Ir.  Blunt,  that  standeth  thereby,  can  inform  yott> 

By  this  time  was  Sir  W.  Catesby  brought  in  from  the  King's 
Bench,  to  whom  was  read  the  accusation  of  Mr.  Camp  an  upon  the 
Tack,  and  his  letters  intercepted  being  sou  to  Mr.  Pound;  and  who 
was  then  charged  with  refusal  of  deposing ;  and  being  demanded 
whether  he  would  confess  or  deny  it,  lie  answered : 

My  lords,  true  it  is  that  1  have  denied  thai  Mr.  Campian  was  at 
my  bouse  to  my  knowledge ;  either  that  he  was  there  by  that  name, 
or  thal^  coming  by  other  names,  I  did  know  him  to  be  Campiani 
which  still  I  justify.  And  where  I  am  charged  with  refusing  to 
■wear*  I  confess  it ;  wherein  of  no  disloyalty  or  firaudulency,  as  being 
ihuliy  of  any  criminal  cause,  I  so  refiised  to  swear,  but  for  fear  of 
more  peril  that  might  pass  thereby  to  me  than  (in  my  mean  discre- 
tioo)  good  would  come  to  her  majesty  or  to  this  state.  Which  is 
in  offering  myself  wittingly,  and  yet  falsely,  to  be  convicted  of  per- 
jury, because  you  signified  to  me  that  Campian  had  affirmatively 
accused  me  ;  but  otherwise  to  s\vl:iv  to  my  allegiance,  or  to  any 
thing  concerning  her  majesty  or  estate,  or  any  other  tiling  whatso- 
eTer,  other  than  to  discover  matters  of  conscience ,  wlwdi  i  may  not  do 
without  offence  of  my  conscience;  thereof  I  jiray  uuly  to  be  exempt 
from  swearing,  and  from  none  else,  which  always  in  all  duty  and 
obedience  I  have  offered,  and  bete  now  in  court  again  do ;  for  I  de- 
sire not  to  liye  longer  than  that  I  remain  an  honest  and  fidthful 
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subject.  In  which  denial  of  swearing,  if  I  iiaf«  offended,  I  pray 
pardon  thereof,  having  faithfully  showed  my  reason  thereof. 

Ld.  Jhmsdon.  Your  lordships  may  see  that  this  man  liath  been 
in  another  prison,  yet  botli  he  and  Sir  T.  Tresame  tell  one  tale  ;  you, 
may  perceive  tiiereby  that  they  have  had  both  one  schoolmaster. 

Sir  W.  Cateshfj.  I  grant  as  much  as  your  lordship  luith  said; 
for  i  assuredly  hope,  however  we  be  disjoiiied,  that  we  have  ever 
one  sclioolmaster,  that  is  God,  who  teacheth  us  to  speak  traih. 

Mtn  AUontey.  Your  lordflhipi  do  see  that  fie  oottfesaeili  tlie  re* 
fttsing  to  swear,  and  yo«  have  beani  his  allegatioii.  An*  it  please 
year  honours,  now  having  heard  all  the  prisonets,  I  wifl  make  brief 
repetition  thereof. 

Sir  WaitBr  MUdmaym  Yet  jou  want  one  Ambrose  Gryfiyth;  where 
IS  be  f 

Mr»  Attorney.  Your  honour  doth  say  true.  His  brother,  be?n^ 
examined  before  me  the  last  day,  confessed  that  this  Ambrose  hath 
been  present  at  his  brother's  house  sundry  times  when  Cauipian  and 
Parsons  and  such-like  have  been  there.  Whereof  I,  intending  to 
examine  hiu),  tendered  hiui  an  oath ;  and  he  refused  to  swear,  which 
I  think  he  will  not  deny. 

Ambrose  Gryffytk,  My  lords,  I  am  a  student  io  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  but  seldoni  repaired  to  my  brother's  bouse  |  so  that  what  was 
done  (here  I  little  kaow»  neither  have  I  to  meddle  therewith;  bates 
to  the  refusbg  to  swear,  I  confess  it,  for  I  will  not  ofl^nd  my  eon- 
science. 

Ld,  Ckmu  Yon  hare  heard  what  they  can  say^  we  may  preoeed 

to  judgment. 

Sir  T.  T,  This  only  I  would  note  to  your  honours,' that  at  that 
time  I  was  at  Leicester  House,  when  1  nm  chnri^td  to  have  con- 
temptuously rt^ftised  to  swear,  I  then  madr  petition  to  you  both,  that 
in  case  I  might  see  Mr.  Cam  pi  an,  or  hear  Imn  speak,  where  by  his 
speech  or  face  1  might  call  liitn  to  remembrance,  I  then  otfered  to 
depose,  il  1  coiiUl  tall  \\\m  lo  memory. 

L0d.  Chan*  Yon  wanted  discretion  to  make  such  a  demand ;  and 
it  was  only  a  delaying  of  time,  for  you  were  to  answer  only  to  your 
knowledge. 

8k  T,  T,  By  year  fimmr,  I  was  specially  Indaced  aoto  do;  for 

/  as  I  had  desire  to  satisfy  you,  so  was  I  unwilling  lo  minister  fool 
biot  of  perjury.  If  by  seeing  him  I  could  call  to  meesory  that  he 
had  been  at  ray  home,  then  would  I  have  deposed  aecoidinff  to 

Mr.  Campian's  examination,  wlicrcby  I  should  have  avoided  all 
scrnple  nf  peijnry.  For  tliis  Mr.  Cnmpian  and  I  were  nev<'r  of 
mucii  lamiiiarity,  so  that  in  thirteen  years'  space  lie  iiiisj;lit  <^\o\\  out 
of  my  knowlcdire.  Who  never  saw  him  in  the  urii\  erhity  but  once, 
before  his  d*  ]Njrture  beyond  the  seas.  Who,  as  your  lordship  did 
say,  stayed  iiule  with  me,  came  much  disguised  in  apparel,  and 
altering  his  name.  All  which  made  me  refuse  to  swear  to  my 
knowledge,  lest  haply  he  might  have  been  in  my  house^  and  in  my 
company  both,  I  not  knowmg  him ;  aixl  yet  that  the  tame  •hookl  be 
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lefenred  to  a  jury,  who  sometimec  ]»fticipate  of  affiiction  or  igBor> 
ance  to  judge,  whether  I  be  peijimd  or  now    Wherefore  (as  I  har^ 

taid)  my  desire  was  that  by  means  of  seeing  him  or  hearing  bim 
that  I  the  better  might  remember  hiiB»  which  haply  would  have  pro* 
cured  the  full  satisfying  of  you. 

Ld.  Chan.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  granted  you. 

Sir  T.  T,  I  now  6nd  mine  own  wants  ;i|)pui  ently,  in  that  all 
seemeth  unreasonable  to  your  hauouia  liiat  1  iield  ibr  assured  and 
grounded  reason ;  and  that  the  tame  doth  aggravate  my  ofience, 
which  I  thought  would  have  fneed  na  oC  this  mj  faak ;  whereat  I 
must  needs  sorrow,  and  learn  to  hold  silence. 

Then  beginneth  the  atlornej  to  oudce  a  brief  lepctition  of  the 
efidence;  and  so  the  court  proccodfd  to  judgment. 

Sir  W.  Miidtmji*  His  speecli  was  first  in  eztoUing  her  majesty 
for  her  happy  govennent*  and  planting  of  the  true  leligioa.  Then 
what  a  malicious  enemy  the  Pope  hath  been  to  her  majesty;  reciting 
that  the  rebellion  in  tlie  north  was  produced  by  Inm;  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland  of  Fit^cmorrys,  and  the  residue;  the  procuring  thither  of 
Spaniards  to  mvade  the  reaim.  And  lastly,  tliat  he  liatli  sent  in  a 
rabble  of  seminary  men  and  runagate  freers,  who  call  themselves 
Jesuitii  (amongst  which  one  Campian)  to  sow  sedition  and  subvert 
the  true  doctrine,  and  thereby  to  withdraw  the  obedience  and  hearts 
of  her  nidesty*s  subjeoti  from  her*  under  colour  of  preacbii^  the 
Catholic  doctrine;  who  there*  making  definition  of  Catholic,  proved 
by  the  property  of  the  word  that  it  could  not  he  Rome  only;  and 
therefore  they  had  not  the  true  Catholic  religion  among  thenu 
Then  he  generally  made  show  of  the  shires  where  Campian  made 
bis  peiegnnatioOf  nomiaatiug  Northamptonshire,  where  he  came  to 
the  houses  of  these  prisoners  at  the  bar;  and  lastly  unto  Berkshire, 
where  he  was  appreliended,  declaring  that  like  a  trusty  otticer  he 
faithfully  and  diligently,  and  withal  discreetly  and  shrewdly,  per- 
formed wiiat  lie  had  in  charge;  not  tarrying  long  in  a  place,  and 
shrouding  himself  most  commonly  in  houses  of  best  worship;  in 
whom  he  thought  ^reat  boast  of  learning  was  supposed  to  be, 
yet  could  he  see  no  learning  in  him,  but  only  brag  of  learning  and 
vanity. 

Then  he  shoved  hi«  conung  to  the  houiea  of  the  prisoners*  via. 
tlie  Lord  Vaux*  Sur  T.  Tresame,  and  Sir  W.  Cateaby,  all  faulty  in 
one  predicament,  that  had  received  him»  and  beiiig  examined  there- 
of did  deny  it;  who  hciiig  demanded  upon  oath  and  allegiance,  and 
required  by  the  council  to  swear  it,  have  refused  it.  And  albeit 
that  Sir  T.  Tresame  hath  pleaded  his  defence  by  warrant  of  God's 
word  and  authority  of  the  doctors  why  he  refused  to  swear;  hut  T 
know  (saitli  he)  the  gentleman  to  be  so  honest  (setting  his  religi  on 
apart),  that  I  certainly  persuade  myself  that  this  is  no  piece  ot  his 
conscience,  which  being  indeed  a  deep  point  of  diviniiy,  wherein  I. 
will  not  give  my  censure,  but  refer  the  same  to  the  learned  school- 
men in  divniiiy  ;  yet  I  am  opinion  that  wc  may  as  well  proceed 
against  him  as  the  rest.  First,  I  tiiink  them  worthy  that  they  should 
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letam  to  their  {nrisons  from  wlienoe  they  now  €ame«  and  diece  to 
abide  till  tliey  have  confoimed  themselves  to  swear  herein. 

Also  that  they  should  be  punished  with  pecuniary  pain,  wherein 
I  diink  it  requisite  that  the  Lord  Vaux  shall  pay  1000/.,  Sir  T.  Tre- 
same  and  Sir  W.  Catesby  each  of  them  1000  marks  apiece,  and 
Mrs.  Gryffyth  and  Ambrose  GryfFyth  500  marks  apiece.  And  for 
Mr.  Pnsvclrell,  inasmuch  as  lie  confessed  the  receivintr  of  Cainpian, 
aiul  that  his  refusal  to  swear  was  only  because  he  rni^ht  not  first 
see  the  interrogatories,  T  could  wish  his  fine  to  be  the  less;  where- 
fore I  think  500  marks  suiTicieat  for  him. 

Sir  Roger  Manrvood,  the  Lord  Chief -Baron.  He  sought  to  urge 
it  to  proceed  from  malice,  and  not  ignorance  or  zeal;  alleging  that  all 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  at  the  altering  of  religion,  were  not  of  years 
to  judge  of  or  know  the  old  religion;  and  that  though  the  law  did  for- 
bid a  man  to  accuse  himself»  where  he  was  to  lose  life  or  limb,  yet  in 
this  case  it  was  not  so.  But  he  avouched  no  authority  for  it.  Thea« 
lastly,  he  urged  that  this  was  a  great  matter  of  State;  wherefore  for 
the  punishment  he  liked  it  weli»  so  the  fines  had  been  greater;  for  he 
supposed  that  this  was  not  passing  one  year's  revenue,  which  at  least 
would  have  been  double.  Yet  he  conrltided  that  because  Sir  W. 
Mildmay  had  begun  before  him  he  would  not  alter  it. 

Sir  James  Diet,  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  Common  Pleas.  He  be- 
gan by  saying  that  in  case  wliere  a  man  might  lose  life  or  limb,  the 
law  compelled  not  the  party  to  swear ;  and  avouched  this  place: 
Nemo  tenelur  seipsum  perdere.  Afterwards  lie  produced  two  pre- 
cedents in  law;  the  one  the  statute  of  hunting,  whereby  it  is  made 
felony  if  upon  hif  oath  he  answered  not  the  whole  truth.  Also  he 
alleged  a  precedent  of  a  riot  in  burning  of  a  frame*  which  was 
brought  into  the  Star-Chamber  in  Lord  Audley's  time*  where  the 
party  was  punished;  but  what  it  was  he  mentioned  not,  neither 
could  the  court  then  produce  the  record.  Lastly,  he  urged  it  to  be 
a  great  matter  of  state,  and  so  concluded  with  the  punishment  that 
Sir  W.  Mildmay  first  had  set  down. 

Sir  Christopher  H  raye,  Lord  Chi'cf-Justicr  of  Evglnnd.  He  also 
began  With  the  Lord  Chief-Baron's  original :  that  no  man  by  law 
ouglit  to  swear  to  accuse  himself  where  he  might  lose  life  or  limb; 
but  that  he  was  oi  t)piiiioii  that  they  ougiit  in  this  case  to  swear; 
and  avouched  the  practice  of  his  court,  that  usually  ihey  did  swear 
men  to  give  evidence  between  party  and  party,  and  therefore,  d 
farUorit  where  the  queen  is  a  party.  And  as  for  the  fines,  he  would 
not  alter  them,  because  so  many  had  passed  before  him;  but  he 
thought  them  very  small  in  so  great  a  case  of  state  and  import- 
ance as  this  was,  when  he  usually  doth,  upon  a  juror's  not  appear- 
ing before  him,  tax  him  at  one  year's  fine.  And  for  the  tnxing 
and  levying  of  these  fines,  it  is  lawful;  for  the  law  is,  where  a  bishop 
doth  refuse  to  admit  a  clerk  upon  the  queen's  writ,  in  tliat  case 
his  t<  nipornlities  shall  be  seized  into  the  queen's  hands  till  she 
hath  levied  such  fine  as  shall  be  taxed  upon  him. 

Sir  Francis  KnoUs,  The  matter  had  been  so  suiUciently  touched 
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by  them  tliat  have  spoken  before,  tliat  they  have  prevented  him 
TTiiich  of  that  nliicli  lie  liad  to  say.    He  protested  that  he  bare  no 
malice  to  the  parties,  for  that  they  never  deserved  evil  of  him;  yet 
inasmuch  as  it  concerned  lier  majesty  and  the  state,  he  in  con- 
science was  bound  to  speak  thereto;  in  fine,  he  made  it  partici* 
pating  of  treason,  and  little  differing  from  treason.  Lastly,  he  briefly 
spake  to  Sir  T.  Tresame's  argument,  saying  that  he  had  been  bred 
up  in  Popery,  and  also  bad  the  experience  of  the  persecution  in 
Queen  Mary's  time;  and  he  waa  aure  that  in  all  that  time  thej 
knew  no  such  evasion  for  an  oath  as  achool^divinity.   And  there- 
lore  he  wondered  how  Sir  T.  Tresame  had  stumbled  upon  it;  mani- 
festing that  he  never  held  Sir     Tresame  for  so  well  learned  in  < 
divinity  before  that  day.    And  as  for  the  fine,  he  agreed  with  the 
residue  that  went  before  him,  signifying  that  if  any  had  increased  it 
higher,  it  should  have  liad  Ins  consent. 

Ld.  Norrys.  We  framed  his  speech  very  brief,  sifinifyinfr  tfiat 
he  had  tliought  tliat  tiiis  realm  could  not  afford  any  so  imilutdui  a 
subjec  E,  iliat,  considering  her  majesty's  t^overnment,  would  have  re- 
ceivi  (I  Campian;  but  to  sec  such  oj"  siicii  calling  as  were  the  pri- 
soners aL  die  bar,  tliai  would  iku  only  receive  him,  but  contemp- 
tuously refuse  to  swear,  it  wab  tar  beyond  his  imagination  to  think 
any  so  ungrateful  and  faithless  sulnects  had  been  to  he  found.  There- 
fore be  spake  to  the  increasing  of  the  fines»  earnestly  requiring  that 
so  it  might  be. 

Ld.  Hunsdon,  He  agreed  in  opinion  with  them  all  going  before 
himf  decktring  that  he  verily  believed  that  Campian  was  at  their 
houses ;  and  that  he  held  it  to  be  a  Tery  disloyal  fact  to  refuse  to 
swear  in  a  case  of  so  great  importance  and  state  as  that  was.  Yet 
in  this  he  notably  differed  from  them  all  that  went  before  him,  that  he 
would  have  had  bir  T.  Tresame  to  be  fined  at  the  least  at  3000/.,  be- 
cause Sir  T.  Tresame  committed  a  greater  offence  in  making  of  his 
public  defence  i  i  court  than  he  did  erst  in  reftisinc;  to  swear;  signi- 
fying (hat  in  Ins  conscience  he  did  verily  thiiik  ihaL  iSir  T.  Tresame 
had  studied  and  premeditated  his  argument  forth  of  the  Scripture 
and  doctors  more  to  incense  the  ears  of  so  great  an  assembly,  and 
thereby  (as  it  were)  to  premonish  all  Catholics  by  his  example  how 
to  answer,  and  how  to  behave  themselves  in  like  cases,  than  diat  he 
did  it  in  defence  of  his  own  cause.  Wherefore  he  instantly  prayed 
the  court  to  have  regard  to  it,  and  deeply  Co  aggravate  his  fine. 

Ld,  BuckhuTtU  It  seemed  that  the  Lord  Buckhurst  had  studied 
somewhat  which  he  meant  to  utter ;  though  he  said,  or  rather  iterated, 
the  same  that  lirtd  been  spoken  before,  commending  the  quren,  con- 
demning the  prisoners,  and  wishing  that  the  fines  might  be  greatly 
raised;  dec  laring  it  was  an  odious  act,  and  which  concerned  the  state 
greatly;  adding  this  only  of  his  own,  that  he  verily  thought,  and 
thercol  hiade  no  question,  but  lliat  Campian  bad  been  at  their  houses, 
especially  for  that  they  refused  to  swear,  which  (he  said)  was  an 
undoubted  token  of  his  being  there. 

Lord  Cromwell,  His  speech  correspondently  answered  the  speech 
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the  Lord  Bucklmrstt  taying  that  psrtkidafiy  ho  would  bare  bad 
them — vi«.  the  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  TresBine,  and  Sir  W.  Catesby^ 
to  be  doubled  in  their  fines:  so  to  the  pufpoaei  but  briefly,  he  60»» 
eliuled,  for  lie  was  not  lor>g  in  his  speech. 

Ld.  Leicester.  My  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  Tresame,  and  J*ir  W. 
Catesby  (said  you  know  how  careful  I  was  over  you,  and  how 
friendly  I  adinon  shed  yon;  l)ut  no  wariii[ii_r  >\'>nl(l  serve  you.  I 
cauiioL  buL  c^how  you  I  would  you  liad  btrii  advised  by  me,  for  then 
you  had  never  coooe  to  tbis. 

Ld,  ChambefUin,  He  aigncd  diecfeetiy  what  bekmged  to  go- 
▼ennieBt,  and  then  deecendeil  to  the  ptrnkhmetit  of  otfefiden ;  lastly, 
lie  nuuiifSnted  that  he  liked  of  the  proceeding  of  Sir  W.  Mildmay, 
and  thofe  thait  had  gone  before  luni»  and  so  ratified  the  punishment. 

Ld,  ChcmMor*  He  presently  entered  into  the  body  of.  the 
caiuet  without  any  long  narration,  saying  that  because  time  did  draw 
away,  be  would  be  short.  He  held  in  his  opinion  the  prfsoners 
C»n;]ry  of  receiving  Mr.  Campian.  He  noted  their  ol>«;?inarv  and 
undutiinl:;!  in  rrfttsiiig  to  swear,  lie  thought  tliey  had  said  un- 
truly, and  tijx)n  that  lu  prodticed  Os  quod  men  tit  occidit  animam. 
He  afforded  good  coimuendalion  of  Sir  T.  Tresame,  but  disliked 
him  in  this  course.  He  urged  against  the  Lord  Vaux  that  he  was 
at  full  years  at  her  majesty's  coming  to  the  crown;  who  at  that  time 
did  bb  homage,  whereto  he  was  sworn;  declaring  that  m  the  re- 
fusing to  swear  he  had  violated  ^he  same,  which  was  a  griefooe 
o£&nce;  declaring  that  he,  being  the  last,  could  not  alter  what  aU 
ready  was  agreed  upon,  otherwise  he  would  deeply  have  increased 
his  fine.  And  for  Mrs.  Gryffyth,  he  thought  it  convenient  to  die* 
chai]pe  her  of  her  fine  of  500  marks,  because  she  was  covert  baron, 
and  It  could  not  be  levied  on  her;  and  because  she  knew  not  what 
belonged  to  an  oath,  she  should  tarry  in  prison  till  she  did  know. 
For  Powdrell,  he  urged  two  things  against  him:  that  he  would 
retiisr  to  swear  when  he  told  him  that  he  should  be  examined  of  no 
things  but  such  as  concerned  her  majesty;  also  th;it  he  denied  one 
part  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  certificate  concerning  his  hearing  of  Mass. 
Lastly,  he  added,  the  prisoners  should  not  only  return  to  prison,  to 
eontinue  there  ^11  they  had  sworn,  bat  withal  that  they  afaoold  aot 
be  delivered  without  her  majesty's  special  ftvoor  obtatneil  first 
tberehn.  And  where  it  was  ordered  that  every  prisoner  should  re* 
torn  firom  whence  he  came,  he  thought  it  mete  that  they  ahould  all 
return  to  the  Fleet. 

And  herewith  the  court  did  arise,  and  the  prisoners  were  car* 
ried  away. 

Notes  observed  by  us  that  were  present  of  arguments  whereto 
it  was  marvel  that  Sir  T.  Tresnnie.did  not  reply,  having  so  much 
advantage;  but  it  is  to  lie  suj)[)()-e(l,  liecause  he  was  so  checked  a 
little  before,  that  then  he  would  not.  Also,  perhaps  it  is  against 
the  order  of  the  court  to  reply  after  judgment  delivered. 

All  tiM  court  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  and  most  of  them  pro- 
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pounced  in  their  speeches,  that  the  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  Tresame, 
and  Sir  W.  Catesby,  bid  reeeired  Cmnpian,  and  this  by  Campian's 
amiiiiatioii,  and  eireninstances  gathemi  in  the  court;  albeit  Sir  T. 
Tresame  desired  to  speak  at  the  first  against  the  receiving  of  Cam- 
pian.  Flence  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  had  reason  to  misdoubt  a  jury 
wouid  have  found  him  fiuilty  therein»  when  upon  that  evidence, 
without  any  enforcii^,  so  honourable  an  assembly  was  thereby  satis* 
fied  that  Sir  T.  Tresame's  former  testimony  was  untrue. 

Ms  »  of  tlicm  held  it  a  great  matter  of  state,  and  some  judged 
it  litilc  diifuring  from  treason ;  and  yet  all  the  three  judges  were  clear 
of  opinion  that  wliere  a  man  may  ehance  loie  life  or  Innb  (and  loss 
of  ears  is  loss  of  limb),  tliat  tlicre  lie  is  not  hound  to  accuse  himself; 
which  if  it  be  a  niaiicr  of  state  and  little  uHTe ring  from  treason,  then 
by  the  judges'  arguments  as  aforesaid  Sir  T.  Tresame  nor  the  residue 
ought  not  to  accuse  themselves;  tot  memo  ienetur 

'  The  attomey*s  oate  in  law  agakmt  hmatlf*  For  he  avouched  that 
die  court  of  Star-Cbamber  might  compel  a  man  to  swear  who  is 
either  defendant  or  witness,  if  not  to  punish  him  (which  case  did 
greatl}'  make  for  the  prisoners,  as  we  did  take  it).  First,  that  was 
done  by  force  of  statute;  so  if  they  could  not  do  it  without  theoi 
dien  not  now.  Item,  a  man  might  make  a  contempt,  and  not  to 
be  forced  to  swear;  for  if  the  matter  be  not  contained  in  the  bill,  we 
think  that  the  court  caiinot  force  him  to  swear.  Li  which  casp  of 
refusal  uo  contempt  at  all.  Lastly,  all  punisliinenls  for  contempt  ot 
non-appearance,  and  sue  h-like,  be  punishable,  but  not  tinable.  So 
that  case,  then,  uiakelii  nmch  fur  the  prisoners. 

Ld.  Diera  two  cases.  Ue  pruciiiced  the  statutj  oi  hunting,  wherein 
it  is  made  felony  if  the  party  therein  offending  do  refuse  to  swear; 
which  ease,  be  said,  agreed  with  this  case ;  but  it  proveth  that  sttch 
an  offender  was  not  bound  to  accuse  himself  before  that  statute  was 
made*  Also  that  statute  is  for  the  discovery  of  the  whole  truth 
therein ;  for  if  an  offender  swear,  and  do  not  discover  the  whole  truth, 
but  leaveth  any  part  thereof  unreveakd,  being  demanded,  that  maketh 
it  felony,  which  maketh  another  difference  in  this  case* 

Also  that  is  a  mere  temporal  demand,  and  the  act  is  in  itself  evil, 
which  likewise  maketh  a  most  different  contrariety  in  it;  for  this 
now  is  a  case  of  conscience,  and  of  all  Catholic  divines  reputed  good. 

At  that  time  he  likewise  alleged  a  precedent  of  that  court;  but 
it  could  not  be  produced  then,  and  icw  iieard  thereof,  which  was  in 
die  Lord  Audlcy's  time;  Lhat  in  notous  maimer  a  frame  of  a  house 
was  burned,  and  the  party  was  punished  in  that  court,  not  showing 
what,  or  in  what  sort.  But  not  mentionmg  at  all  a  refiiaal  to  swear, 
which  was  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  the  riot,  or  unUwful  act  of 
baming  the  frame,  ought  not  to  escape  unpunished,  ibr  It  is  a  wicked 
act  in  itself,  and  hath  no  affinity  to  this  case,  neither  was  it  proved, 
but  only  alleged  ;  and  if  proved,  it  would  prove  nothing. 

The  Chief-Justice  avouched  a  daily  precedent  in  his  court ;  also 
a  case  at  the  common  law,  which  was  to  prove  that  diey  might  fino 
.them,  as  well  as  punish  them*    His  case  was,  that  if  a  bishop,  upo^ 
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pioeeis  directed  to  bim  from  tBe  court,  shall  refuse  to  accept  hia  clerk, 
he  is  finable  at  the  queen's  pleasure,  and  shall  have  his  temporalities 
seized  till  the  money  be  levied  \  which  case  hath  no  affinity  with  ihis 
supposed  contempt:  iat  the  bishop  doth  withstand  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  common  law,  and  tliis  usually  is  in  practice.  But  this  of  theirs 
is  no  contempt  to  the  common  law  to  refuse  to  swear  to  accuse  in 
cases  of  conscience.  Also  we  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  never  a 
precedent  in  this  case  before,  neither  in  the  common  law  nor  civil  law. 

Lastly,  this  dift'ereth  much  in  the  punishment ;  for  there  the  bishop 
is  not  punishal)i-  by  body,  but  by  pecuniary  finr  only;  and  these 
prisoners  were  both  by  body  and  grievous  fine.  Some  contempt  is 
neither  punishable  by  body  nor  fine;  some  only  by  body;  some  only 
by  fine.  But  we  have  not  seen  both  by  body  and  rinc,  but  where 
some  statute  specially  doth  authorise  it,  as  in  riots,  cosinage,  coun- 
terfeiting of  hands,  perjury,  and  such-like. 

His  other  precedent  was  of  his  usual  fining  and  committing  also 
to  prison  in  his  court,  when  a  man  made  contempt  to  appear  upon  a 
jury,  whereupon  he  also  noted  that  he  usually  did  set  a  year's  fine 
at  the  least  of  such.  Wherefore,  he  said,  in  this  case  it  ought  to  have 
been  much  more,  being  for  the  queen,  and  in  so  great  a  matter  of 
state:  which  precedent  did  make  much  for  the  prisoners.  This  is 
done  by  statute,  and  if  then  not  without  siatutc  there,  no  more  )iere, 
till  a  statute  be  provided  for  it.  Again,  deciding  of  right  between 
party  and  party  is  a  mere  civil  cause,  so  is  not  to  accuse  in  cases  of 
conscience. 

Lastly,  for  the  heightening  of  the  fine  his  precedent  is  to  little 
purpose;  for  true  it  is  that  he  many  times  assesseth  fines  upon  the 
jurors  that  be  poor  men,  which  haply  amount  unto  a  year's  fine; 
but  with  a  knight,  or  such-like,  who  may  dispend  or  1000/. 
or  but  he  doth  not  so,  nor  even  the  tenth  part ;  wherefore  that 
precedent  maketh  little  to  urge  the  fines,  as  we  (who  did  stand  by) 
did  take  it* 

We  feel  that  no  remarks  of  ours  can  add  to  the  force  of 
Sir  Thomas  Tresame*s  argument,  or  to  the  hideous  and  un- 
blushing effrontery  of  the  injustice  of  the  impatient  judges. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  tne  accuracy  of  this  ex-parle  re* 
port  Is  confiraed  hj  several  papers  in  the  State-Paper  Office, 
which  we  hope  some  day  to  publish  with  this  in  a  more  com- 
plete state ;  for  we  have  thought  it  best  to  retrench  a  few 
prolix  forms,  such  as  "jour  lordship  my  Lord  of  Leicestert*' 
and  a  few  repetitions,  so  as  to  render  the  report  more  read- 
able ;  but  in  no  case  baTe  we  altered  a  single  word  so  as  in 
any  way  to  modify  the  sense.  Our  object  is  not  to  reproduce 
old  documents  verbatim  for  the  delight  of  antiquarians,  and  to 
print  archaisms  which  would  deter  the  modern  reader,  but  to 
]niblish,  that  is,  to  make  known  as  widely  as  we  can,  tlic  au- 
thentic records  of  the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  of  our  glori- 
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ous  predecessors.  We  do  not  know  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  trace  the  rest  of  the  history  of  these  confessors  of  the  faith ; 
we  will  only  say  here,  that  after  their  liberation  from  prison. 
Lord  Vaux,  Sir  Thomas  Tresame,  and  Sir  William  Catesby, 
undeterred  by  the  danger  of  the  gallows,  and  unmoved  by  the 
memory  of  their  former  troubles,  proved  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  to  be  the  most  generous  and  hospitable  receivers  and  fos- 
terers of  the  ]:»crscciited  clergy  and  laity,  in  spite  of  the  act 
of  Parlirnrteiit  which  entailed  the  penalties  of  treason  upon 
their  ciiarity. 


PRINCIPLES  or  EDUCATION. 

Will  young  fellows  ever  become  old  fellows  ?  In  years  no 
doubt  they  will ;  but  in  opinions,  feelings,  views  ?  We  once 
heard  an  ancient  address  a  youth  after  this  manner:  Ah^  you 
young  fellows,  you  begin  very  well,  you  do  a  great  deal,  and 
want  to  go  very  fast ;  but  wait ;  by  and  by  you  too  will  settle 
down,  and  be  quiet  sensible  old  fellows  like  us.  Wait,  I  say*" 
Axkd.  is  it  indeed  so  ?  Are  the  old  fellows  in  the  right,  and 
the  young  fellows  simply  hot-headed  and  impetuous  because 
they  are  jroung?  Is  the  remedy  of  all  present  evils  to  be 
found  in  the  consolation  that  the  young  fellows  are  growing 
old,  and  will  be  honA-fide  old  fellows  some  of  these  days  ?  We 
don't  .believe  it.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that 
aU  the  high  views  and  ardent  aspirations  of  the  young  are  to 
sink  and  cool  down^ 

all  <nir  hopes  and  hues  of  day 
Have  iaded  into  twilight  gray," 

But  if  it  is  so,  iniKiLL  1  tiiis  is  our  sad  but  inevitaljlc  destiny, 
wiiat  then?  doing  at  once.    We  are 

not  old  fellows  yet ;  and  if  we  arc — O  melanchol  \  reflection  ! — 
to  ciul  so,  yet  let  us  not  begin  so.  Let  us  do  our  work  while 
we  still  have  the  life  and  energy.  We  are  not  ourselves  a 
young  fellow  (as  an  American  reviewer  might  say),  but  we 
are  for  the  young  fellows ;  we  are  for  energy,  activity,  and 
exertion.  It  is  not  from  too  much  of  these  that  we  are  at 
present  suffering. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  energy 
and  activity  in  all  matters,  but  only  in  that  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  namely,  education.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  we  have  a  clear,  distinct^  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
aimed  at.  This  we  discussed  in  our  last  Number,  and  showed 
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that  the  required  results  can  reasonably  be  expected  only 
from  education  as  distinct  from  instruction.  Let  us  also  sup- 
pose it  settled  that  education  is  the  impressing  certain  fixed 
principles  upon  the  mind,  and  building  upon  those  principles 
certain  settled  habits,  brought  into  actual  use  and  practice. 
In  other  words,  that  it  consists  in  learning  nut  the  science, 
but  the  art  and  practice  of  virtue,  or  how  to  use  rightly 
that  free-will  ^vhich  is  possessed,  and  will  be  called  into 
exercise,  by  every  rational  creature,  of  whatever  age,  sex,  or 
condition. 

All  this  being  settled,  let  us  now  consider  how  these  high 
views  of  education  can  be  carried  out, — from  what  methods 
such  good  results  can  reasonably  be  ex])ccted.    Now  there 
are  many  methods  of  education  ;  there  must  and  ought  to  be 
many,  for  the  varying  ciicumst^ances  both  of  the  teachers  and 
the  taught  make  diilerent  methods  unavoidable.   And  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  effect  lU  object,  ought  to  take  all  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  to  allow  for  them,  and  to  build 
upon  them.    Once  make  a  rigid  rule  or  system  of  education, 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  aiul  Persians,  and 
however  perfectly  ii  may  iullll  its  object  at  the  time  it  is 
made,  yet  its  becoming  stiff,  antiquated,  and  useless  for  any 
practical  purpose,  is  simply  a  question  of  time.  The  world  is 
going  on,  society  shifts,  nations  change  places ;  old  opinions, 
feelings,  and  aims  die  out,  and  new  ones  come  in ;  and  though 
the  laws  of  God  and  His  Church,  and  the  rules  of  what  is 
right  and  ^ood,  are  immutable,  yet  the  application  of  these  to 
our  own  circumstances  must  needs  be  modified  from  time  to  - 
time,  if  we  would  be  successful.   And  how  are  methods  of 
education  discoverable?   Like  other  things,  by  experience 
and  hard  thinking.    Experience,  no  doubt,  is  the  best  way. 
Nothing  will  supply  the  place  of  a  thoughtful  man's  observa- 
tion of  what  actually  produces  the  best  results*   But  still 
there  are  some  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  way.  First 
of  all,  most  men  are  not  thoughtful ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
very   small  experiences,'* — they  generalise  a  great  deal  too 
fost,  not  taking  into  account  ever  so  many  circumstances  and 
considerations  which  ought  to  modify  their  conclusion ;  and 
because  thehr  conclusions  are,  as  they  say,  founded  on  &ct8, 
tfaey  are  as  obstinate  as  an  ass  about  them.    Moreover,  if 
ever  the  proverb  is  true,  that  experience  keeps  a  dear  school^ 
it  is  emphatically  so  in  education.  While  the  manager  learns 
by  experience,  the  unfortunate  little  subjects  of  his  experi* 
ments  jeopardise  soul  and  body  under  his  hands.  Could  one, 
indeed,  have  a  normal  school,  peopled  by  little  creatures 
had,  as  politudans  speak,  no  future,  in  a  literal  sense,  or  at 
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least  none  depeadent  oq  tlic  way  in  which  tliey  are  at  ])rcsent 
tayfjlit,  it  would  then  be  in  every  way  best  to  Icarti  by  ex- 
])Lrieucc,  and  tliat  alone,  luit,  as  tliiiigs  are  at  present,  it 
must  he  done  cautiously,  ami  not  without  some  tenderness 
for  til e  iui crests  of  those  who  may  chance  thi  (>u;^h  our  mis- 
manage meat  to  make  shipwreck  of  tiieir  prospects  either  in 
tjiis  world  or  the  next. 

On  the  otli!  r  liand,  hard  thinking  and  original  desi^s  of 
educHtion,  so  U)  .>]>e;ik,  are  not  to  be  dejK^nded  on  unless 
iou tided  on  and  modified  by  experience.     1  he  turnings  and 
windings  of  th<-  luinuui  heart,  the  springs  of  action,  the  bal- 
ances and  counter-moTements,  that  really  produce  the  actual 
Tesults  of  life,  are  too  intricate  and  subtle  to  be  known  and 
calculated  on  by  us  prior  to  experience  and  trial.    It  will, 
then,  he  by  the  union  of  thouglit  and  experience,  by  reliection 
Uudt  on  observation,  that  we  sliall  he  most  sure  to  come  to 
right  conchisions  as  to  the  best  method  oJ'  education. 

However,  wiiatever  means  we  take,  uit  iiiod  of  some  sort 
we  must  have  if  we  are  to  succeed.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
men  to  sneer,  as  they  sometimes  do,  at  acting  upon  principles 
iu  these  tliimrs.  lur  a  time  they  may  take  things  as  they 
turn  up,  Jiu!  ^lo  what  seems  ])est  at  the  moment,  wiiliout 
either  i v  dccLiug  uu  the  ])ast  or  looking  forward  to  the  future; 
but  ill  Liie  long-run  uit-n  must,  if  they  are  active  and  success- 
ful, lay  down  certain  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  to  guide 
them  in  their  work,— principles  and  rules  which  they  act  upon 
becanse  either  reason  or  experience,  or  both,  have  convinced 
thfim  that  they  are  the  right  and  true  ones. 

Kor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  object  a^inst  adherence  to 
rules  and  principles  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  to  make 
them  £k  oorselvea,  and  so  maj  bein  enror  both  aa  to  the  rules 
themselves  and  their  application  to  particular  inatances.  What 
h  thiii,  after  all,  bnt  to  say  that  we  are  sack  poor  and  abort- 
aighted  cieatttres  that  we  may  fall  into  miauJces?  And  ia  it 
not  because  we  are  so  weak  and  short-stghted^  that  we  need 
the  support  of  rules  and  the  guidance  cf  principles  to  help 
our  weakness  ?  If  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes  and  ermca 
in  ekooaing  principles  of  conduct,  or  in  applying  them  to 
partjcular  easea^  ia  it  less  difficult  to  avoid  miatakss  widiottt 
any  ri;dea  t  If  the  one  xeqiures  ability  and  judgment,  does 
the  other  require  less  ?  Better  even  to  make  mistakes  thsn 
to  have  no  principles  of  action ;  because  the  mwtakiB»  will  in 
the  end  be  fewer  and  lighter*  And  let  it  net  be  forgotten, 
iliat  in  one  cane  we  may  have  the  aanstaaoe  of  ^diecs,  th«r 
judgment  and  expeiknee — that  ia,  we  ma^  act  on  the  prino- 
pka  of  wiaer  and  more  practical  and  pcacliaed  men  than  oun- 
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selves  ;  in  the  other,  we  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  what  modicum 
of  these  qualities  we  happen  to  possess  ourselves. 

But  if  we  only  look  into  things,  we  shall  find  it  to  "be  a 
fact,  that  those  who  succeed  in  their  undertal^ings  are  men 
of  enlarged  mind  as  well  as  personal  energy, — men  who  have 
formed  certain  principles  in  their  mind,  and  who  adhere  to 
them.  And  as  in  schools  the  whole  character  of  the  educa- 
tion and  its  success  depends  on  the  principles  we  set  out  with, 
it  will  be  well  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject,  and  show 
by  some  examples  the  nature  and  importance  of  right  prin- 
ciples of  education. 

And  first  let  us  explain  more  precisely  what  we  mean  by 
principles  of  education.  We  do  not  mean  here  what  are 
called  first  principles, —  those  fundamental  laws  which  are 
founded  on  the  distinction  hetwccn  right  and  wrong;  or  at 
least  rules  that  are  so  important  and  [)ri!u,ir\ ,  th  it  a  dilference 
about  ihem  implies  a  difference  of  likI  and  aims.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  here.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  what  we  are 
aiming  at  in  Catholic  education  ;  there  is  no  question  which 
is  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  amongst  us.    On  first  princi- 

§les  we  are  agreed ;  but  we  also  call  by  the  name  of  principles 
^ose  rules  wnich  men  lay  down  to  themselves,  to  guide  them 
in  the  application  of  first  principles  to  the  work  they  have  in 
hand, — practical  rules  formed  from  first  principles,  and  which 
are  in  fact  so  many  expressions  and  adaptations  of  them  to 
the  particular  circumstances, — ^rules,  in  shorty  which  we  have 
in  some  way  learnt  are  now  and  here  the  ones  to  go  by  in 
what  we  have  to  do,  and  which^  though  they  may  be  modified 
or  departed  from  for  a  cause^  are  not  to  be  departed  from 
without  a  cause. 

Now  we  all  aim  by  education  at  making  children  good 
Christians ;  but  as  to  the  means,  those  who  are  intent  on  sac* 
ceeding  iu  their  work  get  to  act  on  some  plan  or  method,  and 
adhere  to  certain  rules  which  they  think  the  best  for  attain* 
ing  the  end  in  view.  And  the  whole  school  will  take  its 
character  from  the  character  of  this  plan  or  principle.  Thus, 
some  men  say,  that  as  temptations  are  the  material  of  our 
trial  on  earth,  and  surround  us  through  life,  the  object  to  be 
attained  in  a  school  is,  by  strict  discipline  and  pimishment  ta 
teach  a  self-restraint,  and  to  associate  vice  with  pain ;  while 
others  think  that  associating  virtue  with  pleasure,  and  teach- 
ing the  happiness  of  being  good  by  making  the  school  a  cheer- 
ful, happy  place,  is  the  truer  mc»thod  of  attaining  the  same 
end*  Some  think  that  to  keep  out  the  knowledge  of  evil  is 
ihe  way  to  prevent  a  taste  for  it ;  others  depend  more  on  the 
maxim,  that  to  forewarn  is  to  forearm.   Some  schools  seem 
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plainly  to  prepare  children  for  tlie  world  as  a  place  of  work; 
others  as  plainly  seem  to  teach  them  to  dance  and  sing  through 
life.  Some  aim  at  taming  and  subduing  and  humbling  our 
headstrong  passions  and  proud  self-will ;  while  others  seek  to 
encourage  and  elevate  all  that  is  hopeful  and  good  in  our  na- 
ture, as  the  better  way  of  insuring  virtue  in  after-life. 

Now  who  will  say  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  reason 
and  good  sense  in  each  of  these  principles ;  and  who  again 
^vill  deny  that  if  the  school  is  carried  on  with  any  vigour  or 
energy,  its  t  ntire  character  will  depend  on  v/hrther  one  or  tlie 
other  of  these  pi  i  iiciples  is  adopted?  According  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  places,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  chil  li  en, 
or  the  national  character  of  the  people,  or  the  sort  of  tempta- 
tions they  will  be  most  subject  to,  so  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  may  be  most  proper.  And  on  the  choice  wliether  of 
the  right  and  fitting  principle,  or  of  a  wrong  one,  the  whole 
future  course  of  the  children,  their  salvation  or  their  ruin, 
will  probably  depend. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that  these  j)rin- 
ciples,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  application  of  fundamental 
rules  to  present  exigencies,  cannot  be  laid  down  once  for  all, 
nor  again  for  one  person  by  another  who  is  ignorant  of  llie 
circumstances  of  the  case.  All  that  we  desire  is,  that  those 
who  have  such  vast  power  for  good  or  evil  in  their  hands  as 
the  management  of  a  school  implies,  should  think  over  and 
study  these  principles,  that  they  may  pick  and  choose  what 
is  best  for  themselves.  If  any  thing  at  all  great  in  the  way 
of  work  is  done,  it  must,  let  us  say  it  once  more,  be  done  on 
principles,  if  it  is  to  succeed.  When  active  men  ignore  or 
slight  principles,  the  result  is  generally  nut  duing  without 
any,  but  unknowingly  adopting  bad  ones,  l^^ut  though  we 
cannot  dictate  to  others,  yet  it  may  be  cU"  use  to  discuss  one 
or  two  of  the  methods,  in  order  to  show  by  an  example  how 
much  depends  upon  them. 

One  system  of  education  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
to  keep  out  evil,  even  the  knowledge  of  it,  is  the  one  aim  to 
w  liieli  all  other  views  and  ^nds  must  bend  and  be  subservient. 
And  yet,  while  the  truth  of  this  principle  cannot  be  gain- 
said, there  is  another  which  contains  also  a  great  truth,  viz« 
that  as  you  cannot  keep  out  the  knowledge  of  evili  the  im- 
portant thing,  the  one  aim  is,  to  arm  men  against  it,  and  to 
teach  them  now  to  use  the  knowledge  and  liberty  they  must 
ine^tably  become  possessed  of, — to  send  them  at  once  to  see 
the  enemy  and  attack  him.  Now,  however  it  may  be  argued 
that  these  principles  are  not  exactly  contradictory  to  one 
another,  yet  they  are  so  far  inconsistent,  that  both  cannot  be 
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at  ODce  the  main  principles  by  which  the  same  school  is  con- 
ducted. They  lead  to  .in  c  ntirely  opposite  system  of  treatment, 
tliey  iiiulually  oust  eacli  other.    Whicli  shall  be  adopted? 

The  one  says  that  the  ^icat  thing  is  innocence;  that  the 
robe  of  baptism,  if  once  sc  iK  I,  cannot  be  ^vashed  a^ain  ;  that 
the  way  of  pcnaiicc  is  not  only  a  lower  course  in  itself,  but 
an  alternative  that  may  never  be  adopted  :  it  a  phmk 
thrown  out  to  the  shipwrecked  soul,  by  which  he  vini/  be 
saved,  not  by  wLicii  lie  infallibly  will.  Wiiat  can  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  innocence  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
all  worldly  prospects  for  the  sake  of  it  ?  What  can  education 
possibly  do  more  than  secure  innocence?  Is  not  this  the 
very  acme  of  success  ? 

Yes,  it  may  be  answered  by  the  advocates  of  the  other 
principle,  notmng  is  more  important  than  innocence,  no  edu- 
cation more  completely  successful  than  that  whidi  secures  it; 
but  innocence  not  for  childhood  only,  but  for  the  whole  of 
life.  Innocence  in  childhood,  if  it  is  purchased  bj  frailty  in 
after-life,  is  worth  but  little.  The  chief  value  of  innocence 
lies  in  its  preservation  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  not  in  our 
having  possessed  it  some  time  or  another*  We  will  not  be 
one  whit  behind  you  in  our  appreciation  of  innocence;  but 
on  your  system  you  look  only  to  the  present;  you  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  present  innocence*  or  rather  ignoi^ 
ance,  whereas  we  look  rather  to  the  future,  when  temptations 
are  stronger  and  helps  fewer;  and  we  consider  how,  by  our 
system  oi  education,  we  may  secure  a  conscious  and  guarded 
innocence  throughout  life  rather  than  an  unconscious  ignor- 
ance of  evil  at  one  particular  point  of  it. 

The  answer  to  this  takes  the  matter  on  a  higher  ground. 
It  says,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  future,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  our  business  is  with  the  present,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  least  ornament  of  present  inno* 
ccnce  for  the  hope,  in  our  short-sighted  calcuiation%  of  a 
greater  benefit  hereafter.  Wc  have  to  do  our  duty  now,  and 
take  care  of  what  is  intrusted  to  us;  and  leave  the  futttse 
alone, — it  docs  not  belong  to  us. 

We  should  be  afraid  to  say  a  word  against  diis  reasoning, 
did  there  not  seem  to  be  still  more  cogltit  arguments  on  the 
other  Mde.  Por  what  is  the  case  ?  A  man  is  ill ;  he  sends  for 
a  physician ;  he  describes  his  symptoms,  and  asks  advice  and 
relief.  The  doctor  sees  that  the  man  is  in  a  bad  caae ;  but  he 
can  nevertheless  apply  remedies  that  shall  set  him  up  for  the 
time,  or  by  a  course  of  painful  treatment  he  can  probably 
insure  a  more  or  less  perfect  but  lasting  recovery.  What 
shall  he  do  ?   Why,  if  he  is  a  good  doctor,  you  will  saj  he 
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will  not,  more  doclorum,  regard  iiis  patient's  present  calls  for 
immediate  relief,  but  will  look  to  make  a  lasting  cure.  Will 
you  say  be  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future  ?  Or  the  lawyer 
who  undertakes  your  cause, — is  it  his  duty  to  ease  your  mind 
for  the  present,  rather  than  to  look  to  the  lasting  berielit  of 
your  property?     Or  the  architect, —  has  he  nothing  to  do 
with  the  future  and  permanent  stability  of  Jiis  edifice  ?  Now 
what  is  the  work  of  the  educationist,  if  \\c  may  use  the  word? 
Surely  not  simply  to  look  to  tlie  presc  nt  happiness  or  well- 
being  of  the  children ;  but  to  prepare  them  for  life,  to  fit 
them  to  enter  into  its  struggles,  and  to  resist  its  teniptatiuns 
wit\\  success.     His  work  is  pre-eminently  with  the  future  ;  to 
provide  for  their  well-being  not  so  much  now,  when  they  are 
under  his  caic  ami  ])roteciioii,  ds  for  the  future,  when  they 
win  be  left  to  themselves.    Jf,  then,  it  is  said  we  have  not  to 
do  with  the  future,  but  with  the  present,  we  answer.  If  you 
undertake  the  future,  you  are  answerable  for  the  future.  And 
when  the  schoolmaster  ceases  to  look  to  tlie  future,  he  had 
better  shut  up  his  school ;  for  the  children  are  sent  to  him 
that  they  may  be  ^provided  for  in  the  future.   It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  future  is  not  in  his  hands ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  his  hands  than  the  health  of  the  patient  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  physician,  inasmuch  as  we  can  exercise  more 
control  over  the  free-will  of  man  than  orer  the  decrees  of 
God.    And  to  strive  to  influence  and  lead  the  free-will  of 
men,  so  that  it  may  be  ejcercised  rightly  in  the  future,  is 
exactly  and  precisely  the  work  of  education.   We  may  fail, 
notwithstanoing  our  utmost  endeavours,  through  causes  that 
are  he^ond  our  control;  but  so  precisely  is  education  an  un- 
dertaking to  control  the  future  as  far  as  we  may,  that  could 
we  be  sure  Vhat  the  children  under  our  care  would  turn  out 
badly,  we  should  not  educate  them  at  all ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
desired  that  they  should  become  what  our  friends  in  the  sister- 
country  call  **  finished  blackguards.*' 

But  the  advocates  of  the  first  system  will  urge,  that  the 
case  of  the  educationist  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  lawyer 
or  physician ;  for  these  latter  have  only  temporal  good  to  look 
to,  which  they  may  use  as  they  please ;  but  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  moral  good,  the  case  is  different.  Here  our  hands 
are  tied  by  the  Taws  of  God ;  we  are  not  allowed,  on  a  calcu- 
lation of  what  is  probably  to  be  the  event  of  things,  to  give 
way  to  present  evil,  or  to  sacrifice  anv  degree  of  present  in- 
nocence. We  must  not^  in  short,  do  evil  that  good  may 
come. 

But  this,  it  may  be  answered|  is  to  mistake  the  point. 
Tbe  prinriple  in  question  does  not  suppose  that  we  snould 
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consent,  for  the  sake  of  greater  innocence  hereafter,  that  chil- 
dren should  commit  sin;  but  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  survey  its  snares  and  temptations  while  they  are  under 
control  and  restraint.  It  is  not  a  question  of  permitting  sin, 
but  of  permitting  some  knowledge  and  hence  some  danger  of 
sin,  or,  to  be  still  more  precise,  of  permitting  one  danger  in 
preference  to  another.  But  moreover,  while  theology  teaches 
indeed  that  we  cannot  lawfully  consent  to  sin  under  any  pre- 
tence, yet  it  also  teaches  that  we  are  bound  under  particular 
circumstances  to  permit  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  ourselves 
neutral,  not  to  step  in  to  prevent  it.  And  those  circum- 
stances are,  when  the  evil,  whatever  it  may  be,  seems  to  be 
less  than  another  which  would  ensue  from  our  stopping  it 
This  is  plain  to  common  sense ;  for  the  same  jealousy  for 
God*s  glory,  the  same  hatred  of  sin,  which  would  make  a  man 
stop  the  commission  of  e^dl  in  every  possible  case,  would  also 
make  him  avoid  what  seemed  the  greater  evil  in  any  case 
where  one  or  the  other  seemed  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  a 
true  jealousy  for  God's  glory,  but  a  true  and  genuine  narrow- 
ness of  m'md  and  shortness  of  sight,  which  makes  a  man  care- 
ful about  little  things  that  arc  present  and  before  him,  and 
utterly  lilind  to  great  future  consequences.  It  is  of  course  a 
truth,  that  we  nmst  not  meddle  \vith''Gnfrs  lav/^  or  abate  one 
jot  of  them  ;  but  wc  also  hold  it  lor  a  trntii,  that  we  must 
use  foresight  and  prudence  al)uut  s])iriuial  as  well  as  tem- 
poral nffairs.  We  do  not  see  that  the  extraordinary  assistances 
which  Cod  gives  us,  the  gifts  of  faith  and  grace,  are  meant  to 
supersede  activity,  foresight,  prudence,  or  reflection,  but  to 
supply  what  those  are  unable  to  do.  II (  nee  if  reflection  and 
experience  combine  to  teach  us  that  being  tolerant  of  a  small 
evil  now  is  the  way  to  prevent  a  great  evil  hereafter ;  that 
permitting  a  certain  amount  of  dauger  to  be  incurred  now  is 
the  only  sure  or  the  mo^l  sure  way  of  guarding  against  its 
being  fatal  hereafter, — ^riglit  re?ison,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
God,  teaches  that  we  should  act  about  this  as  we  should  about 
our  health  or  property,  or  whatever  else  we  most  value  in  life. 
Because  the  cause  is  an  important  one;  because  the  inte- 
rests involved  are  higher  and  greater  than  in  purely  secular 
matters, — is  that  a  reason  for  not  using  that  practical  wisdom 
and  common  sense  which  we  rightly  look  upon  as  the  most 
valuable  quality  to  direct  us  in  all  other  matters? 

And  while  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  resist  making  the 
reflection,  what  a  monstrous  evil  is  hasty  legislation.  Aleu 
who  have  to  do  with  governing,  whether  a  kingdom,  or  an  in- 
stitution, a  school,  or  a  family,  observe  certain  abuses  that 
creep  in — certain  advantages  taken  of  that  freedom  and  iibeity 
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wUcH  those  under  them  enjoy ;  and  fortliwith  they  proceed  to 
strike,  as  they  say,  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  taking  away  the 
Uherty  altogether.   They  determine  in.  their  zeal  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  some  mischief  or  malpractice,  and  they  devise 
a  rigorous  penalty,  which  shall  effectually  prevent  the  recur* 
rence  of  the  evil;  and  perhaps  in  the  meantime  the  state  of 
things  they  have  been  so  impatient  under  was  the  least  im- 
perfect and  nuschievous  that  was  attainable,  all  things  consi« 
dered.  And  so  they  have  indeed  stopped  one  evil,  but  opened 
the  way  to  another;  they  have  closed  the  sluices,  hut  have 
loosened  the  embankment,  which  vnll  soon  give  way  beneath 
the  migh^  waters.   Physicians  tell  us  of  some  disorders  that, 
being  once  contracted,  serve  as  a  flux  for  all  the  ill  and  super- 
fluous humours  of  the  body;  and  though  inconvenient  them- 
selves, cannot  be  stopped  without  danger  of  more  serious 
maladies.    And  so,  we  take  it,  in  the  moral  body,  there  are 
certain  faults,  weaknesses,  and  dangers,  which  we  should  do 
well  to  estimate,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  comparison 
with  others,  and  consider  whether  they  are  bearable — ^whether 
they  are  under  control— whether  they  can  be  met  by  par- 
ticular means,  or  made  cases  of  special  treatment — ^whether 
they  are  not  the  least  of  evib, — before  we  take  any  active 
means  for  annihilating  them.    This  is  the  vicious  maxim  of  a 
great  deal  of  national  legislation.  Liberty  is  taken  away  &om 
all,  because  it  is  abused  by  a  few.    The  whole  system  is  not 
to  encourage  and  defend  goodness,  but  to  eradicate  evil — to 
take  it  up — to  imprison  it — to  cut  it  off*  from  every  outlet, 
and  leave  it  entirely  without  resource.  At  last,  it  is  hoped,  all 
the  ways  and  turnings  to  evil  will  be  so  perfectly  hedged  up 
and  guarded,  that  men  must  needs  perforce  move  on  in  the 
%vav  of  right  and  honesty  because  there  is  no  other  open  to 
them.  As  if  vice  could  not  always  find  means  to  break  out  in 
a  fresh  phice.    The  question,  then,  in  all  legislation  is,  not 
merely  is  this  an  evil  that  we  can  stop,  but  is  it  also  an  evil 
that  it  will  be  well  to  stop  ? 

But  we  must  resume  our  argument.  It  may  still  be  urged, 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  keep  in?  the  children  at  all 
hazards  innocent  and  ignorant  of  present  evil,  that  the  best 
IV ay  to  secure  innocence — which  we  all  agree  is  to  be  aimed 
at — is  to  make  them  know  virtue,  and  be  ignorant  of  vice.  ^ 
Men  are  prepossessed,  they  say,  in  favour  of  what  they  have 
studied  and  are  well  acquainted  with.  A  man,  through  acci- 
dent or  iiL'ce.^sity,  takes  up  a  pursuit;  and  tlirough  his  intimacy 
v.  ith  it  he  conies  to  love  it.  The  strongest  advocates  of  par- 
iieular  sciences  are  those  who  know  them  best;  whereas  what 
is  unknown  is  undervalued  and  lightly  esteemed,    iso,  they 
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say,  make  childien  know  and  study  nrtuey  its  nature  and 
beauty;  let  them  learn  its  principles  and  its  examples^-^and 
thus  uiey  will  admire  and  love  it.  But  keep  them  in  ignor* 
ance  of  vice,— 4et  them  not  know  its  maanen  or  its  ways,*— 
let  them  not  become  familiarised  wifii  its  Totaries ;  -let  them 
know  it  as  something  all  the  more  horrible  because  it  must  not 
be  known. 

Now  this  argument,  again,  has  no  little  to  be  said  for  it. 
We  are  prepared  to  allow  that  where  the  system  is  practicable 
it  is  absolutely  perfect.  Tiie  innocence  which,  like  that  of 
the  angels,  is  not  only  guiltless,  but  ignorant  of  vice,  is  the 
highest  virtue,  and  that  most  pleasing  to  God.  Whererer 
the  circumstances  of  particular  ages,  or  countries,  or  classes  of 
people,  allow  of  its  being  attained,  what  more  could  be  de* 
sired?  But  our  precise  difficulty  is,  that  under  pvc  sent  cir- 
cumstances here  and  now  it  oannot  be  attained.  Were  we 
educating,  for  instance,  children  whose  vocation  it  was  to  live 
secluded  ^om  the  world,  thm  would  tlien  be  a  reasonable 
hope  that  the  rery  ignorance  of  vice  in  which  we  so  carefully 
brought  them  up  might  be  retained  throughout  life.  But 
as  the  case  stands,  the  children — at  least  in  our  poor-schools 
— are  to  go  forth  to  mix  freely  with  the  world,  to  see  and 
hear  and  know  all  the  immoral  doctrines  and  corrupt  practices 
which  flourish  and  abound  in  this  country.  As  for  keeping 
the  poor  children  in  ignorance  of  ?ice,  you  might  as  well  talk 
of  keeping  a  Ash  dry;  they  live  in  and  are  surrounded  by 
it.  They  must  become  aerpiainted  With  it.  If  they  do  not 
already  know  it,  this  knowledge  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
And  what  we  throw  out  as  a  doubt  is,  whether  it  may  not  be 
a  wise  course  not  to  aim  at  keeping  them  from  all  knowledge 
of  and  contact  with  vice,  which  they  must  becoTTir  acquainted 
with,  so  much  as  to  sliow  them  how  they  may  walk  undefiled 
even  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  short,  shall  tlie  cliiMreu  know 
what  sin  is  now,  while  they  are  «;till  under  i^iiid;iiice  and  con- 
trol, or  afterwards,  when  they  liave  no  external  support  either 
tu  answer  its  fallacious  arguments,  or  arm  them  against  its 
attacks  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  knowledge  begets  a  taste  for  a  thing.  Not 
always.  If  the  thing  is  a  science,  or  conventional  usage,  it 
does.  Men  arc  fond  ut  tiiat  which  they  liave  made  a  study 
of, — which  they  are  well  acquainted  with, — which  they  excel 
in.  But  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  science,  but  of  natural  feeling, 
then  it  depends  upon  what  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  tasted. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  flavour  of  good  port  be- 
gets a  taste  for  it.  The  same  acquaintance  with  a  black-dose 
begets  a  distaste.    So  that  we  must  take  into  account  thena- 
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ture  of  the  thing  tasted.  What  is  vice?  Is  it  something  of 
which  the  fiavoar  is  racy  and  excellent,  and  invites  a  second 
and  third  trial ;  or  is  it 

A  monster  of  so  frightful  mieu, 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  V 

The  whole  question  depends  on  this.  For  oursehes,  we  do 
not  doubt  poet  is  right,  and  that  vice  is  never  loved  when 
it  is  seen.  But,  on  the  other  side^  it  must  be  admitted  ^at 
vice  never  is  seen.  It  has  a  habit  of  dressing  itself  up  and 
going  about  in  dinoise;  so  that  it  is  only  after  some  experi- 
ence 4hat  its  real  character  is  known.  The  ancients  descnbed 
it  more  truly  when  they  represented  it  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  female ;  whose  body,  however,  ended  in  a  serpent. 
And  so,  who  will  deny  that  vice^  as  it  presents  itself  to  us, 
especially  when  young,  is  captivating  and  enchanting; — ^that 
it  tempts  us  to  fdrther  experience,  until  we  are  &irly  within 
the  meshes  of  its  inflnence.  Could  we,  then,  succeed  in  keep- 
ing, our  children  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  this  siren, 
this  vronld  be  best.  But  if  we  cannot, — ^if  it  is  part  of  their 
trial  in  the  voyage  of  life  to  be  exposed  to  her  blandishments, 
— ^is  it  not  our  truest  policy  to  let  her  be  seen  while  she  can 
be  made  to  appear  in  ner  true  colours  t  In  short,  let  her  be 
known,  and  sne  will  not  be  loved.  Let  it  be  only  shown  that 
she  is  in  disguise,  and  her  charms  are  gone.  And  this  W6 
have  some  power  of  doing  while  the  tempted  are  yet  in  our 
bonds,  and  while  their  passions  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  We 
have  none  when  they  have  left  us. 

Moreover  there  is  another  consideration.  If  unknown 
things  are  not  relished  like  those  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
yet  there  is  n^per  contra  to  this  in  the  maxim,  omne  ignotum 
pro  mififico.  In  this  dull  world  the  things  that  men  are  most 
eager  after  are  often  objects  the  emptiness  of  which  is  taught 
by  experience,  and  experience  only.  The  most  active  and 
stirring  are  the  very  men  who  form  schemes,  and  build  airy 
castles,  and  feed  their  imagination  with  bright  hopes  and  de- 
sires that  can  never  be  realised.  And  as  this  is  the  spring 
which  excites  men  of  business  and  of  ambition  to  all  the  rest-  • 
less  activity  which  we  observe  in  them,  so  men  of  pleasure  are 
energetic  in  their  pursuit,  not  so  much  from  natural  impulse 
as  because  vice  and  pleasure  are  invested  in  their  minds  with  a 
poetic  beauty, — a  romanticism  which  makes  them  irresistibly 
tempting.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  young  and 
ardent.  They  feel  a  craving  after  what  is  called  **  stunning 
enjojTTient."  They  don't  believe  tliat  it  is  not  to  be  had. 
Then  they  hear  tlie  boasts  of  the  vicious  that  there  is  great 
fun  in  what  is  forbidden.    They  find  but  little  enjoyment  in 
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their  present  life ;  and  they  get  more  and  more  convinced  that 
behind  all  those  restraints  that  are  imposed  upon  them  there 

is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  jolly.  The  ignorance  they  are 
kept  in  of  all  that  the  world  extols  makes  them  fancy  there 
is  not  only  that  amount  of  pleasure  in  vice  which  is  actually 
to  be  found,  but  a  great  deal  more;  and  their  very  ignorance 
of  life  enables  them  to  picture  vice  as  possessed  of  charms 
and  delights  which  in  matter  of  fact  she  has  not  to  give.  How 
common  is  it  to  find  children  with  the  idea  that  their  supe- 
riors, instead  of  being  people  who  are  providing  for  their  hap- 
piness, are  slow  old  fogies,  wlio,  because  they  do  not  care  for 
pleasure  themselves,  keep  them  from  having  their  fun  !  When 
once  a  child  gets  this  notion  into  its  head,  it  is  all  up  with 
him.  He  will  be  sure  to  have  his  fling.  But  deprive  vice 
of  the  poetry  and  unknown  jollity  of  character  with  which 
slie  loves  to  deck  herself  out,  and  she  wiii  be  deprived,  not, 
indeed,  of  all  licr  powers  of  attraction — for  she  appeals  to  our 
natural  passions — but  of  a  good  half  of  them.  Let  us  liive 
plenty  of  innocent  amusement,  as  an  outlet  to  tiic  spirit  of 
fun ;  and  unless  vice  is  invested  with  fictitious  charms,  it  will 
be  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to  keep  children  from  it.  We 
do  not  ourselves  believe  that  the  balance,  even  for  this  world, 
is  in  favour  of  vice,  is  it  impossible  to  prevent  children  from 
thinking  so  ? 

One  thing  that  is  so  continually  overlooked  is,  that  even 
children  have  free-will.  You  may  generally  lead  them  by 
judicious  and  careful  treatment, — not  even  that  always  ;  but 
drive  them  into  virtue  you  cannot.  And  if  you  attempt  it,  you 
only  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  or  less  violent,  but  a  cer- 
tain reaction.  There  is  a  certain  dispoaiLion  of  mind  typiiied 
by  a  donkey,  who  being  desired  to  go  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, plants  liis  fore-legs  firmly  on  the  groiiiitl,  at  an  angle 
that  utterly  precludes  any  possible  danger  of  being  moved  a 
single  inch  that  way.  The  same  IVame  of  mind  is  expressed 
in  words  by  the  negro,  when  he  answered  his  master*s  shouts 
by  replying,  More  massa  call,  more  me  not  come.*'  And 
the  seed  at  least  of  the  same  disposition  is  to  be  found  in 
every  child :  it  will  be  well  not  to  excite  it  There  is  many 
a  poor  child  who  goes  on  sOently  and  sullenly  in  the  course 
marked  out  for  it;  it  seems  cont^t  without  amusement, — it 
keeps  steadily  to  its  daily  routine^ — ^we  seem  to  have  com-* 
pletely  broken  it  in  to  its  work ;  but  it  is  only  biding  its 
time, — the  long-Iooked-for  day  when  it  will  be  free  must 
come  at  last.  It  had  free-will  all  along ;  it  has  strength  now, 
and  it  sets  vigorously  to  work  to  make  up  for  past  restraint 
It  finds  that  there  is  some  pleasure  in  vice, — ^it  looks  for  more 
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whsn  it  lias  gone  deeper  into  it.  As  for  virtue  and  religion, 
they  are  associated  with  that  dull  weary  time  of  bondage,-*- 
it  will  never  take  up  with  them  again. 

Bat  supposing  this  principle  of  making  education  to  con- 
iiftt  in  the  exercise  of  Iree-wuly  under  guidance  and  control, 
to  be  the  true  one,  or  at  least  that  most  suited  to  our  present 
dscimistancesy  how  will  it  apply, — how  will  it  affect  the  regu- 
lations or  system  of  our  schools  ?   Let  us  show  by  some  in- 
stances. Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the  children's  read- 
ing,— reading  hooks,  newspapers,  all  sorts  of  things ;  what 
mix  we  do  about  tlds  t  The  common  literature  of  the  day 
contams  a  great  deal  that  is  both  irreligious  and  immoral. 
Are  we  to  let  them  read  all  this  i   No,  certainly  not,  if  we 
can  prevent  it;  but  we  cannot  prevent  it    As  soon  as  they 
have  left  school  for  active  life,  nay,  that  very  day,  before  or 
afW  school-hours,  they  can  huy,  borrow,  or  steal  the  forbid* 
den  production ;  and  they  think  it  must  have  something  in 
it,  or  else  why  be  so  strict  about  it  ?   Seeing,  then,  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  stop  the  thing  altogether,  we  should  rea* 
son  ^us  about  it:  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  better 
not  to  attempt  to  do  what  we  can  only  do  imperfectly  and  for 
a  time,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  children 
against  the  danger  which  they  must  incur.     We  should 
seek  to  provide  an  abundance  of  healthy  reading,  books  to 
which  we  can  give  tlu  anction  of  authority  as  being  good  and 
to  be  depended  on.   We  should  strive  to  strengtlien  the  child's 
principles,  with  particular  regard  to  this  very  danger,  and 
take  the  opportunity  of  showing,  with  respect  to  these  pub- 
lications, how  incorrect  and  untruthful  they  were ;  that  they 
were  many  of  them  mere  speculations,  whose  object  was  not 
to  give  knowledge  or  instruction,  but  to  produce  money. 
And  we  doubt  much  whether,  if  the  children  became  in  this 
way  acquainted  with  tliem,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  learnt 
to  place  no  confidence  in  them,  we. should  not  have  more  effec- 
tually disarmed  them  than  b^  any  impotent  attempts  to  pre- 
Tent  the  children  from  knowug  any  thing  about  them. 

Sometimes  a  question  arises  on  another  point ;  which  will 
be  answered  one  way  or  another,  according  to  the  principle 
on  which  we  conduct  our  school.  Shall  we  allow  of  mixed 
schools,  where  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  ?  And 
if  it  be  thought  that  this  question  scarcely  arises  except  in 
small  country  places,  yet  still  there  are  a  great  many  of  these ; 
and  even  in  others  the  same  question  may  arise  respecting 
mixed  confraternities  or  societies  for  the  children.  Consider- 
ing the  dangers  that  must  attend  free  intcreounse  of  the  sexes 
even  am  oncost  the  yoiiiif^^  is  it  not  an  important  tiling, — a 
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^eat  duty, — to  separate  them  carefully  from  <me  another? 
The  feeling  of  many,  and  those  persons  of  religions  earnest- 
ness and  zealy  is  that  the  thing  mnsC  not  be  thought  of« 
What!  they  would  say  with  disgust,  you  would  not  let  boys 
and  girls  be  together  t 

For  ourselyes^  we  are  inclined  to  so  further  stilly — ^to  ob^ 
ject  to  joune  girls  and  boys  mixing  freely  in  the  streets,  and 
to  be  scandalised  at  young  men  and  women  working  together 
in  the  same  business,  or  living  together  as  servants  in  the 
same  house — ^in  circumstances  where  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  any  restraint  can  be  exercised  over  them.  We  are  even 
convinced  that,  far  from  its  being  desirable  or  necessary  that 
young  people  should  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  playsy  in  order, 
as  Luther  recommended,  that  they  might  learn  how  to  woo,** 
the  old  system  of  this  sort  of  thing  being  done  by  proxy, 
and  the  young  people  being  betrothed  before  they  had  seen 
one  another,  was  the  most  moral  and  happiest  state  of  things* 
Ah,  but  now  ypu  are  becoming  unpractical ;  you  cannot 
bring  back  past  times.  Society  has  changed,  and  custom  has 
introduced  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  and  it  would 
appear  certain  that  people  may,  if  they  please,  be  moral  and 
virtuous  in  it.  Moreover  it  is  certain,  as  the  great  Balmez 
has  shown,  that  the  introduction  of  women  into  society  has 
done  no  little  towards  elevating  and  refining  its  whole  tone 
and  character. 

We  are,  then,  to  Utke  things  as  they  stand,  and  make  the 
best  of  them.  Such  is  the  state  of  society  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  are  allowed  in  this 
country  to  mix  very  freely  ;  we  cannot  prevent  it.  Well, 

thcTi,  if  Fo,  which  is  the  safest — to  let  them  begin  young,  while 
bad  pas^^iolis  arc  weak,  wliile  they  are  under  our  care  and  guid- 
ance ;  or  to  nia];e  it  a  wrong,  naughty  thing  for  little  boys  and 
girls  to  play  together,  while  at  the  same  tinie  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity is  given  them  for  doing  so,  and  that  too  when  no  surveil- 
lance can  be  exercised  over  them. 

"  The  consequence  of  the  English  system  (says  a  periodi- 
cal) is,  that  the  sexes  are  kept  strictly  a})art  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  rudeness,  and  allowed  the  freest  intercourse  when 
there  is.  Distinct  and  separate  rooms  divide  them  in  the  pre- 
iieuce  of  their  teachers,  when  they  might  learn  lessons  of 
correct  behaviour ;  while  they  are  poured  out  of  school  in 
marching  crowds,  to  walk  home  by  lanes  and  fields,  the  better 
prepared  by  previous  restraint  and  separate  confinement  for 
the  commission  of  rudeness  or  misconduct.  The  truth  is,  if  the 
sexes  are  to  meet  in  after-life,  the  sooner  they  are  practised 
lu  becoming  deportment  towards  each  other  the  better." 
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Whoever  wi  ute  liiis  spuke  with  a  great  deal  of  common 
sense.  The  whole  question  lies  in  this.  Here  is  a  danger  which 
we  caimot  prevent  some  time  or  another :  shall  wc  meet  and 
grapple  with  it  while  we  have  some  power  and  control  over  it; 
or  avoid  encountering  it  for  the  moment,  though  w  ith  a  liability 
to  irrt.'ater  danger  when  the  time  comes  ?   We  donht  whether 
in  existing  circumstances  the  wisest  course  svcuilii  nut  be  to 
permit  and  encourage  the  iiniijccnt  intercourse  of  tuc  sexes, 
as  the  very  means  of  making  Liiat  intercourse  as  little  danger- 
ous as  possible. 

And  here  comes  in  the  use  of  the  playground,  which  to 
those  who  adopt  this  pruiciple  of  teaching  the  right  use  of 
liberty  is  invaluable;  whilst  those  who  look  upon  a  school 
merely  as  a  place  in  which  children  are  to  be  intirueted  in 
what  is  right,  and  to  be  for  the  time  on  their  good  beliavioiir^ 
will  see  no  use  or  object  in  a  playground.  In  the  play- 
ground the  teacher  can  more  easily  mix  with  the  children  as 
9ieir  firiend  and  companion,  lie  has  opportunities  there 
which  he  will  never  have  in  the  school  ot  observing  the  se» 
veral  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  children,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  he  can  never  he  thoroughly  succeaslul  in 
his  work.  Here  too  he  sees  what  effsct  his  instructions  have ' 
had ;  and  here,  while  the  children  are  off  their  guard  and 
exercising  their  liberty,  he  steps  in  to  correct  their  faults^ 
and  to  teach  them  not  the  theory  but  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  that  they  are  in  matter  of  fact  to  carrv  out  and  act  upon 
the  precepts  which  he  has  so  often  inculcated  upon  them. 
Here,  in  short,  it  is  that  virtue  and  religion  is  not  taught  as 
A  sdence,  but  b^^ins  to  be  practised  as  an  art. 

In  all  that  we  have  advanced,  we  have  done  little  more 
than  apply  to  poor-schools  that  idiich  Dr.  Newman  has  said 
of  universities :  "  Why  do  we  educate,  except  to  prepare  for 
the  world  ?  The  university  is  not  a  convent  or  a  seminary ; 
it  is  a  place  to  fit  men  of  the  world  for  the  world.  We  can- 
not |>088ibly  keep  them  from  plungin|^  into  the  world,  with 
all  Its  ways  and  principles  and  maxims,  when  their  time 
comes  ;  but  we  can  prepare  them  against  what  is  inevitable ; 
and  it  is  not  the  way  to  learn  to  swim  in  troubled  waters  never 

to  have  gone  into  diem  To-day  a  pupil,  to-morrow  a 

member  of  the  great  world ;  to-day  confined  to  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  to-morrow  thrown  upon  Babel, — thrown  on  Babel, 
without  the  honest  indulgence  of  wit  and  humour  and  imagi- 
nation ever  opened  to  mm;  without  any  fastidiousness  of 
taste  wrought  into  him ;  without  any  rule  given  him  for  dis- 
criminating the  precious  from  the  vile,  beau^  from  sin,  the 
truth  from  the  sophistry  of  nature,  what  is  innocent  ^om  what 
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is  poison, — how  can  lie  contend  against  the  world's  tempta- 
tions?" The  same  fiuidaincntal  jninciple  presides  over  the 
education  of  the  peer  and  tlic  peasant.  Each  has  to  live  with 
men  of  the  same  nature,  of  the  same  passions,  of  the  same  souls. 
Nature  is  wider  than  art;  her  one  touch  makes  llie  whole  world 
kin  more  reallj  than  any  arti^cial  classiUcationfi  divide  it« 


AKCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

Arctic  Explorations  in  the  Years  1853-5.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  M.D.»  U.S.N,  S  vola.  Philadelphia :  Childs  and 
Peterson. 

"We  are  very  fond  of  Arctic  expluralion  and  ad\  cnUin^ — tliat 
is,  with  our  slippers  on  the  fender  and  the  thermoniLttr  at 
H-  60.    A  whiff  of  Latakia,  or  an  occasional  sip  of  'o4  (San- 
deman's  or  Thomson  and  Croft's  shipping),  as  the  whim 
seizes  ns,  does  not  interfere  with  our  enjoyment.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  can  take  leave  of  our  family  and 
friends  without  shedding  a  single  tear^  and  bravely  set  sail 
either  with  the  intention  of  piercing  the  rocky  labyrinths  of 
Barrow's  StraitSy  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage*  or  of 
pushing  northward  through  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  that  most  mysterious  Polar  ocean,  which, 
like  the  Gardens  of  Ad  in  the  liarren  deserts  of  Arabia,  ap- 
pears to  reveal  its  dreamy  existence  simply  to  bewilder  the 
gase  of  the  excited  traveller.   It  is  clear  that  this  our  spe- 
cial likine  for  reading  and  pondering  over  the  records  of  the 
heroes  ofmodem  navigation  is  shared  by  a  large  proportion 
of  our  fellow-travellers  who    sit  at  home  at  ease."  We  have 
been  so  dosed  with  jottings  by  the  way,  and  out  of  the  way, 
in  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  Europe  and  America,  by  all 
possible  competent  and  incompetent  scribblers — the  latter,  of 
course,  infimtely  the  more  numerous  class — that  we  fling  down 
Journeys  up  the  Jura,'*  "Pencilings  of  Pennsylvania," 
Vacation  Varieties,"  "  Liquor  from  the  St.  Lawrence," 
and    Scrambles  through  Scandinavia,"  as  hastily  as  a  heated 
poker  or  Sam  Warren's  last  poem.  Even  when  we  accompany 
an  enterprising  geographer  to  the  barbaric  court  of  King 
Nangoro,  to  those  African  lands  where  feathers  are  many  but 
body-linen  scarce,  or  wander  with  him  into  that  vast  void 
which  yet  stares  us  in  the  face  as  representing  all  we  know  of 
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the  interior  of  tlie  Australian  continent,  we  are  still  sensible 
that  sometliing  is  wanting  of  the  dignity  of  Arctic  travel.  It 
is  in  the  frozen  north  alone  thnt  we  seem  brought  lace  to  face 
to  the  contemplation  of  Nature's  gigantic  operations,  undis- 
turbed to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  busy  hands  of  the 
swarming  millions  who  scratch  and  delve  and  pile  up  and  de- 
stroy in  the  regions  which  a  more  temperate  climate  renders 
available  to  tiieir  puny  activity.    The  mountain-fires  of  the 
south  are  terrific  in  their  power  and  magniiict  nt  in  their  gran- 
deur; but  we  make  terrac  es  on  the  fertile  sides  of  the  volcano, 
that  the  clustering  vine  may  there  mature  its  fruit.  The  sweep 
of  the  falling  waters  is  endless  in  energy  and  irresisiihie  in 
violence;  but  we  have  spanned  Niagara  with  a  bridge,  and 
the  scream  of  the  iron  horse  is  heard  above  the  thunders  of 
the  cataract.    But  the  stillness  of  the  Pole  has  in  it  something 
which  is  akin  to  the  sublimity  and  awfulness  of  death.  The 
Jump  of  clay  may  have  been  ungainly  in  form — mean  ami  of 
no  account  while  animated  with  its  living  soul ;  a  change  has 
quickly  come  upon  it — it  lies  motionless  before  us,  dead, 
and  we  uncover  our  heads  and  arc  silent  as  we  remember 
that  world  in  which  death  has  no  place,    lii  presence  of  the 
dead  the  outer  world  fades  into  nothingness  j  for  one  soul  out- 
weighs the  material  universe.   So  the  passage  from  the  teem- 
ing haunts  of  buying  and  selling, — from  the  loophuics  of  the 
warehouses  and  the  bales  that  throng  the  dockside, — from  the 
creaking  crane  and  the  shout  of  labourers, — is  speedy  and 
short;  a  few  days,  and  the  trebly-guarded  bow  of  the  ex- 
ploring-vessel  is  crashing  through  the  barriers  which  guard 
realm  where  Nature  in  respect  of  man  lies  in  the  stillness 
of  death,  yielding  no  response  to  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
man,  no  material  to  the  handicraftsman,  no  traffic  to  the  mer-i 
ciiant.  Dead,  however,  as  she  is  for  the  purposes  of  life,  it  is 
here  we  see  her  in  her  most  majestic  repose.   The  prolonged 
night  of  an  Aretic  winter,  and  the  continuous  day  of  an  Arctic 
summer,  yield  to  the  gaze  of  the  intrepid  navigator  pheno- 
mena more  exciting  in  their  appalling  sublimity  than  any  he 
can  find  where  day  and  night  follow  in  alternate  course,  and 
tell  men  when  to  work  and  when  to  sleep. 

It  is  a  most  natural,  and,  as  we  think,  praiseworthy  cu* 
ziosi^  which  prompts  men  of  energetic  mind  to  visit  and  de- 
scribe every  t>ortion  of  the  kingdom  which  God  has  placed 
under  the  rule  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  Nor  do  we  consider 
that  the  dangers  of  adventure  should  deter  those  who  feel 
that  they  possess  the  proper  qualifications*  It  is  easy  to  under** 
stand  how  the  problems,  sdentific  and  commercial,  which  re- 
mained to  be  solved  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  north  had  a 
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special  interest  for  the  enterprise  of  a  nation  essentially  mari- 
time, and  which  had  to  a  great  extent  already  exhausted  the 
riches  of  the  icy  waters  of  Greenland  by  a  vigorous  and  reck- 
less prosecution  of  a  perilous  traffic.  The  entire  failure,  how- 
ever, of  n  pretentious  expedition  in  search  of  a  north-west 
passage,  under  Captains  Moor  and  Smith,  in  1746,  occasioned 
a  long  ah^^cTicp  of  adventure  in  tliis  direction.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1818  that  the  Admiralty  fitted  out  two  ex]^editions, 
at  the  instance,  and  in  consecjuence  of  the  exei  tioiis,  of  the 
late  Sir  John,  then  Mr.,  Barrow;  but  from  that  tune  to  the 
present  the  prosecution  of  Polnr  research  has  continued  to 
be  conducted  with  ability  and  success.  On  the  whole,  the 
loss  of  life  was  inconsiderable  in  Arctic  travel,  ns  eompared 
with  African  and  other  exju  ditions,  until  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  liis  brave  companions  startled  and 
grieved  the  scientific  world  and  the  public  at  large.  How 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  relieve  him  by  his  countrymen, 
and  how  American  and  European  sympnthy  lent  ready  aid, 
is  known  to  all.  At  last  nielancholv  e  vidence  has  been  ob- 
tained that  hope  there  is  none  oi  giving  succour  to  the  livinL''; 
but  with  a  noble  desire  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  and  na- 
ture of  the  final  catastrophe,  and  to  offer  such  honour  as  is 
due  to  the  relics  of  the  dead,  a  further  expedition  is,  we  be- 
lieve, rdjout  to  be  organised,  as  we  gather  from  reports  of 
meetings,  and  from  the  letters  of  Lieut.  Piin  and  Capt.  Col- 
linson,  lately  published  in  the  Times.  The  puddUdock 
oracle  takes  a  very  material  view  of  the  case,  and  sees  no  good 
in  it.  It  has  consequently  fulminated  a  leader,  in  which  it 
declares  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done; — that  if  scien- 
tific men  choose  to  go  out  in  a  vessel  together  to  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic^  And  there  scuttle  the  ship,  they  have  a  per- 
fect right,  and  may  do  so  with  pleasure  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  public;  but  that  further  search  for  the  138 
mfesing  men  i^iall  not  be,  with  Jupiter'i  eonsent.  With  all 
deference  to  the  Thunderer,  we  think  he  will  succeed  in  put- 
ting down  this  expedition  pretty  much  aa  the  great  city  knight 
soMeeded  in  putting  down  suicide.  Captains  and  lieuten-- 
ants,  and  doctors  and  icemen*  who  have  fieiced  40^  minus, 
who  have  feasted  on  tallow  and  froxen  liver,  and  cut  np  their 
fur-breeches  at  fobulous  temperatures  to.  mend  dog-hamess, 
will  hardly  be  deterred  firom  a  noble  deed  by  a  splash  of  ink 
from  Printing-house  S<|uare.  In  anticipation  we  wish  them 
all  success.  Sufficient  is  now  known  to  narrow  the  circle  of 
search  to  a  very  small  ring;  asnd  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  a  picked  band  of  hardy  voyagers  will  scarcely  leave  that 
unexplored. 
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The  two  handsome  volumes  before  us  contain  the  history 
of  the  second  attempt  made  by  Americans  to  rescue  Franklin ; 
and  we  have  read  them  through  with  t)ie  fh'epest  interest.  In 
its  main  object  this  attempt  was,  like  all  the  rest,  unsuccess- 
ful :  hut  it  ha<  added  nnother  record  of  manly  courage  and 
endurance  under  I'eariul  dangers  nnd  sufferings, — of  bravo 
self-reliance,  joined  with  all  the  ( liaritic:i  of  lif<\ — tn  the  long" 
roll  of  modern  Arctic  adventure.  Nor  was  it  fruitless,  by 
any  means,  in  a  scientific  poiiit  of  view;  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  giving  a  slight  outline  of  the  t  nurse  of  the  expedition. 

Elisha  Kent  Kaue,  who  commanded  it,  is  a  doctor  of  me- 
diciTie  and  a  surgeon  in  tlu-  United  States'  navy.  What  his 
geuerdi  qualifications  as  tlxj  leader  of  an  exploring  party  are 
we  may  ascertain  by  a  glance  at  his  j)ast  career,  premising  that 
he  is  iiow  thirty-four  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Virginia  and 
Ponuavivania,  he  graduated  as  ^I.D.  in  181x5,  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  tlie  diplomatic  staff  on  the  oerasioa  of  the 
lirsL  American  embassy  to  China.  He  took  this  (M)[)ortunity 
to  explore  the  Pliilip])iuc?8,  Canuulnes,  and  MindiM  a,  and  de- 
Toted  much  attention  to  the  volcanic  region  of  Albaif.  **  His 
sojourn  among  the  Negritos  and  Arafuras  was  of  romantic 
interest;  and  he  was  the  first  who  descended  the  crater  of 
the  Zall."  In  this  pleasant  little  descent  '*he  was  lowered 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  by  a  bamhoo-rope  from  an  overhang- 
ing did,  and,  clambering  down  some  seven  hundred  feet 
thiough  the  scorifp,  was  dragged  up  senseless  with  the  in- 
teresting specimens  he  had  culkctcd,  IncludLng  bottles  of 
sulphurous  acid  from  the  mouth  of  the  ciaUr.'  lie  after- 
wards traversed  India,  visited  Ceylon,  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  tlie  oases  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  makuig  acquaintance 
there  with  the  learned  Lepsius.  He  then  sailed  lor  Africa, 
waiting  the  slave-factories  from  Cape  Mount  to  the  Riv^ 
Bonny  and  the  Barracoons  of  Dahomey.  By  way  of  change, 
be  accompanied  in  his  profesnonal  capacity  the  American 
foiees  to  Mexico,  was  severely  wounded  on  the  field  of  No* 
paluca,  and  made  barometrical  observations  of  the  altitudes 
of  Popocatapl.  Peace  being  restored^  he  was  appointed  to 
ibe  coaat  survey,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Gulf  <of  Mexico 
when  the  first  American-government  expedition  in  search  of 
I^ankUtt  was  organised,  urough  the  libetality  of  Mr.  Orin« 
neU.  Dr.  Kane  volunteered  and  was  accepted  as  senior  sur^ 
geon.  He  published  his  personal  narrative**  of  this  expe- 
dition in  1862* 

The  liberalitj  of  Mir.  GrrinneU  having  again  placed  at  his 
disposal  a  brig  of  144  tons,  duly  streng3iened  tot  the  Polar 
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sea?.  Dr.  Knnc  was  placed  in  a  position  to  accomplish  his  ar- 
dent desire  to  nnew  the  search;  and  in  due  course  received 
his  special  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas'*  accordingly.  The  au- 
tliorities  gave  but  few  and  general  instructions,  wisely  leaving 
all  details  to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  party,  which  consisted  of  eighteen,  all  hands 
counted.  Having  completed  his  equipment,  which  was  chosen 
with  much  regard  to  hard  service  and  with  little  to  luxury, 
he  sailed  on  the  oOili  May  1853,  and  reached  the  Danish 
fishing-station  of  Fi^^kernaes  without  incident,  save  that  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  they  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Governor  Hamilton,  and  "a  noble  team  of  Newiouad- 
land  dogs."  At  Fiskernaes  the  doctor  obtained  the  services 
of  Hans  Christian,  an  Esquimaux  boy  of  nineteen,  and  ex- 
pert with  the  kayak  and  javelin,  as  huntsman-in-chief.  He 
was  fat  and  good-natured,  and  ])roved  in  the  long-run  *'a 
right  good  fellow."  On  the  lOth  of  Julv  thev  put  to  sea  in 
the  tcLih  ui  a  heavy  gale;  and  the  dangers  and  diiiiculties  of 
their  task  commenced  in  real  earnest.  Dr.  Kane's  plan  was 
founded  on  the  analogies  of  physical  geography,  which  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  Greenland  approached  the  Pole 
nearer  than  any  known  land;  and  its  mam  features  were  to 
ascend  Ba£5n'8  Bay  to  its  most  northern  attainable  point,  and 
tbence,  pressing  on  northward  by  boats  or  sledges,  taking  land^ 
where  practicable^  and  not  ice,  as  a  basisi  to  examine  the 
coast-lines  in  search  of  the  lost  expedition.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan,  after  infinite  perils  itom  bergs,  and  a  terrific 
**  nip*'  which  forced  the  ship  bodily  up  a  wall  of  ice,  a  lati* 
tude  of  78^  41'  was  attained^  being  a  position  farther  north 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  **  except  Parry  on  his  Spits* 
bergen  foot*tramp.'*  This  latitude  carried  them  well  into 
what  must  now  be  called  Smith's  StrMtf  and,  winter  approach- 
ingf  the  momentous  question  of  advance  or  retreat  must  be 
setUed*  We  give  the  mode  in  which  a  decision  was  ar- 
rived at  in  the  doctor's  own  words,  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic : 

•*  Aufjmt  26thf  Fridaj/.  y  officers  aiul  crew  are  stanch  and  firm 
men;  but  the  depressing  uithicnces  ot  want  of  rest,  the  rapid  advance 
of  winter,  and,  above  all,  our  slow  progress,  make  them  sympathise 
but  litde  with  this  continued  effort  Co  force  a  way  to  the  north. 
•  .  •  •  It  is  unjust  for  a  commander  to  measure  his  subordinates* 
in  such  exigencies,  by  his  own  standard.  The  interest  they  feel  in 
the  undertaking  is  of  a  different  nature  from  his  own.  With  him 
there  are  always  personal  motivest  apart  from  official  duty,  to  stimu- 
late effort,    be  receives,  if  successful,  too  large  a  share  of  the 
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credit;  and  Le  justly  bean  all  the  odium  of  Allure.   An  appre-  • 
hension — -I  hope  a  charitable  one— K>f  this  fact,  leads  mc  to  consider 
the  opinions  of  my  officers  lyith  much  respect.  I  called  them  together 
at  once,  in  a  formal  council*  and  listened  to  their  views  in  full." 

"With  one  exceptton,  all  were  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the 
soutli.  The  doctor,  not  being  able  conscientiously  to  take 
the  same  view,**  explained  the  importance  of  securing  a  posi- 
tion for  expediting  future  sledge-journeys;  and  announced 
his  intention  of  warping  towards  the  northern  headland  of 
the  bay  in  which  the  vessel  then  was : 

» « Once  there,  I  shall  be  able  to  determine  from  actual  inspection 
ihe  best  point  for  setting  out  on  the  operations  of  the  spring;  and 
at  the  nearest  possible  shelter  to  that  point  I  will  put  the  brig  into 
winter  harbour/  •  •  •  My  comrades  received  this  decision  in  a 
manner  that  was  most  gratifying,  and  entered  zealously  upon  the 
hard  and  cheerless  duty  it  involved.** 

Having  at  last  a  breathing-spell/'  a  party  of  seven  was 
Ofgnnised;  and  a  boat — the  Forlorn  Hope — equipped  for 
rough  service,  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  best  winter- 
quarters  for  the  ship.  Their  passage  was  along  the  ice-belt, 
a  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  frozen  regions;  where  the 
sommer  sun,  though  it  for  the  most  part  breaks  up  the  ice  of 
the  mid- water,  never  removes  the  marginal  portion,  which 
dizm  with  a  perennial  gripe  to  the  base  of  the  savage  and 
ovenianging  cliffs.  Five  days  of  toil  gave  but  forty  miles  of 
distance  from  the  brig.    Here  is  an  incident: 

"  Our  night-halts  were  upon  knolls  of  snow  under  the  rocks* 
At  one  of  these  the  tide  overflowed  our  tent,  and  forced  us  to  save 
OUT  buffalo  sleeping-gear  by  holding  it  up  until  the  water  subsided. 
This  exercise,  as  it  turned  out,  was  more  of  a  trial  to  auv  patience 
than  to  our  licaltli.  The  rirculntion  was  assisted,  ])erhaps,  by  a 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  :  eight  Yankee  Caryatides  up  to  their 
kncv<  in  water,  and  an  entablature  sustaining  such  of  their  house- 
hold L'ods  as  could  not  bear  immersion!" 

Alter  a  careful  inspection  from  the  highest  point  gained, 
an  altitude  of  1 100  feet,  Dr.  Kane  dccidcHl  that  the  bay  in 
which  the  vessel  then  remained,  coiiibined  more  of  tlie  requi- 
sites of  a  good  winter-harbour  than  any  other  he  had  seen ; 
and  hurrying  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  return  march,  she 
was  again  reached  in  safety : 

**  My  comrades  gathered  anxiously  around  me,  waiting  for  the 
news.  I  told  them  in  few  words  the  results  of  our  journey,  and  why 
I  had  (leterniinrfl  upon  remaining;  and  gave  at  once  the  order  to 
warp  in  bet\veeii  ilie  islands.  We  found  seven-fathom  soundin^is, 
and  a  perfect  shelter  from  the  outside  ice;  and  thus  laid  our  iiule 
brig  in  the  harbour,  wiuch  we  were  fated  never  to  leave  together;— 
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a  long  resting-place  to  her  indeed,  for  ike  same  iee  is  wroumd  Her 

suur 

From  this  time  till  the  determination  to  abandon  the  ship, 
which  was  arrived  at,  after  Tnuch  consideratioii«  on  the  j^Oth 

May  1855,  the  journal  of  the  doctiv  and  his  comrarles  if?  one 
continued  record  of  struggles  against  the  most  frightful 
dangers  of  travel,  aggravated  by  scurvy,  snow-blindness,  and 
frost-bite;  but  endured,  save  in  one  or  two  exceptional  in- 
stances, with  loyal  Tnagnanimitj  and  bravery.  Dr.  Kane  evi- 
dently possesses  in  no  small  degree  that  best  qualification  of 
a  commander,  sound  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  with  the  power 
of  communicating  liis  own  strength  to  his  subordinates.  The 
limits  of  a  review  will  not  ])ermit  us  to  follow  as  we  could 
wish  the  numerous  journeys  by  sletl^L  and  on  foot,  the  inter- 
course with  the  Esquimaux,  the  routim  course  of  ol)serva- 
tion,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  which  made  up  for  so 
many  weary  months  the  life  of  this  hardy  little  band.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  hasty  notice  of  tlie  two  principal 
geographical  results,  referring  our  readers  to  the  books  them- 
selves for  details  of  such  inieiest,  that  we  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken if  they  skip  a  page  from  title  to  colophon. 

In  pursuance  of  his  original  plan  of  pushing  as  far  north 
as  possible, — be  it  remembered,  on  ground  now  untrodden 
even  by  the  foot  of  the  wandering  savage,  and  after  a  terrible 
incident  which  eventually  cost  the  lives  ot  two  of  the  party, — 
Dr.  Kane  determined  on  an  extended  jouniey.  He  proposed 
to  follow  the  ice-belt  to  the  Great  Gr lacier  which  bears  the 
name  of  Humboldt,  and,  skirting,  its  face,  to  cross  the  ice  to 
the  American  side ;  thence,  passing  to  the  west,  to  enter  the 
gpreat  indentation  the  existence  of  which  he  inferred  "  with 
nearly  positive  certainty,"  vvliere  he  might  iind  an  outlet^  and 
determine  the  state  of  things  beyond  the  ice-clogged  area  of 
the  bay.  We  see  how  the  tiioughts  of  our  intrepid  traveller 
dwelt  on  the  probable  existence  of  open  water  beyond. 
Wherever  the  shore-line  inclines  to  the  north,  the  scenery  of 
this  strange  coast  is  magnificent  iu  its  untamed  ruggedness. 
Cliflfs,  rising  to  a  thousand  feet  and  more,  come  down  boldly 
to  the  ice-foot ;  and  immense  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  green- 
stone flank  clifis  battlemented  into  the  dreamy  resemblance 
of  castles.  One  of  these  pinnacles,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
deejp  ravine  solitary  and  threatening,  is  "  as  sharply  finished 
as  it  it  had  been  cast  for  the  Place  Vendue.  Yet  Uie  length 
of  the  shaft  alone  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  and  it 
rises  on  a  plinth  or  pedestal  itself  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high**'  To  this  natural  minaret  the  doctor  has  givei^ 
the  name  of  Tennyson  the  poet.   Continuing  the  joumej. 
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tlic  commencement  of  the  Great  (I lacier  Avas  readied,- — a  ti- 
tanic mass  of  frozen  waicr,  a  chained  and  ItLLeiiJ  ocean, 
heaped  on  the  mainland;  so  gigtUitic  in  its  dimensions,  that 
without  an  effort  we  can  in  no  way  realise  them.  It  com- 
.  mences  nearly  with  the  79th,  and  stretches  beyond  the  80th 
ptrallel.  Glorious  must  have  been  the  sight,  even  to  the 
anmned  eym  and  aching  limbe  of  suffering  and  weather-beaten 

•*  A  face  of  glistening  ice,  sweeping  in  a  long  course  from  the  low 
mtenor,  facets  in  front  mtenftely  illuminated  by  the  sun.  But 
this  line  of  cliff  rose,  in  a  solid  glassy  wall,  three  hundred  feet  above 
tke  water-level,  with  an  unknown,  imfatbomable  depth  below  it ; 
and  its  carved  £iee,  sixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape  Agassta  toCSape 
Forbes,  vanished  into  unknown  space,  at  not  more  tlian  a  single  day'a 
laiiniMl  travel  from  tbe  Pole." 

This  last  iUnstration  is  very  racy  in  its  nineteenth-century 
MMck;  and  vve  can  imagine  how  the  railroad  was  in  very 
tntth  preaeat  to  the  mind  of  the  longing  discoverer : 

The  interior,  with  which  it  communicated,  and  from  which  it 
issaed,  was  an  nosurveyed  mer  de  glace — an  ice*ocean — to  the  eye 
of  boundless  dimensions.  It  was  slowly  that  the  convicdou  dawned 
CB  me  that  1  was  looking  upon  the  counterpart  of  die  great  river* 
system  of  Arctic  Asia  and  America.  Yet  here  were  no  water** 
f'f'th'rs  from  the  south;  here  was  a  plastic,  moving,  semi-solid  mass, 
obhterating  life,  swallowing  rocks  and  islands,  an  !  plougliijig  ita 
way  with  irresistible  march  through  the  crust  of  an  investing  sea." 

Of  course,  to  climb  and  cross  this  giant  mass  was  totally 
impracticable.    Subsequently,  however,  two  bold  fellows — 
let  us  name  them,  William  Morton,  and  Hans  Christian  the 
hunter — with  a  light  sledge,  succeeded  in  traversing  tlxe  bay; 
and  then  followed  the  second  great  discovery  that  marks  this 
expedition.    At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cape  that  ter- 
minates the  Great  Glacier  they  found  a  channel ;  the  ice  was 
Treak  and  rotten,  and  the  dogs  began  to  tremble.  Turning 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  reached  the  sliore,  and  at  last  made 
good  ice  again;  and  presently,  the  fog  liftiiig,  they  saw  open 
tcater.  Rounding  the  cape,  they  looked  ahead,  and  again  saw 
nothin.g  but  open  water;  presently  a  flock  of  Brent  geese, 
and  ducks  in  crowds,  eiders  and  dovckics,  tern,  ivorv  gulls, 
and  moUemokes.    Travelling  further  north,  the  cIkiiiik  1  ex- 
paiukd  into  an  ict  less  area,  *'  four  or  five  pieces  alone  being  vi- 
sible over  tlie  entire  surf;»co  of  its  white-caj)pcd  waters;"  and 
Dr.  Kane  estimates,  from  the  mean  radius  of  thirty-six  niiles 
open  to  reliable  survey,  that  this  sea  had  an  extent  of  more 
than  four  thousand  square  miles.    Finall}'  Morton,  leaving 
Hans  and  hia  dogs^  proceeded  along  the  porphyritic  rocky 
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coast;  and  cHmbing  with  increasing  difficulty  in  hopes  of 
doubling  a  promontory  which  shut  out  further  view,  arrived 
at  the  forcea  conclusion  of  his  inarch: 

It  roust  have  been  an  imposing  sight,  as  he  stood  at  tins  ter- 
mination of  his  onward  journey,  looking  out  cm  the  great  waste  of 
waters  before  him*  Not  a  '  speck  of  ice,'  to  use  his  own  words, 
could  be  seen*  Then  from  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet»  which  commanded  an  horison  of  almost  fiirty  miles,  his  ears 
were  gladdened  with  the  novel  music  of  dashing  waves;  and  a  suif 
breaking  in  among  the  rocks  at  his  feet  stayed  bis  further  progress* 
Beyond  this  cape  all  is  surmise*" 

The  doctor,  admitting  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  with 
certainty  where  so  many  previous  supposed  discoveries  have 
proved  altogether  illusory,  modestly  and  shortly  points  out 
wherein  the  difference  lies  between  this  last open  polar  sea** 
and  its  many  deceptive  predecessors.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  melted  snow  on  the  rocks,  the  crowds 
of  marine  birds,  and  the  limited  but  siill-advancinp  vegetable 
lifoi  and  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in  the  water.  He  con- 
siders that  within  historical  and  even  recent  limits  the  climate 
of  this  region  was  milder  than  at  present*  In  Dallas  Bay,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Glacier,  is  an  Esquimaux 
village,  with  bones  of  seals,  walrus,  and  whales,  all  now  cased 
in  ice;  and  in  Morris  Bay,  miles  beyond  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  glacier,  a  sledge-runner,  worked  with  skilful 
labour  out  of  the  bone  of  a  whale,  was  found,  in  proof  that  a 
latitude  of  8P  had  been  at  some  time  not  unknown  to  that 
vranderitig  race. 

At  last  it  became  too  clear  that  the  brig  was  frozen  in  for 
a  second  winter ;  and  whether  to  stand  by  her  or  push  for  the 
south  must  once  more  be  decided,  since  the  summer  had  not 
broken  the  solid  pack  within  twenty  miles  of  her  icy  dock. 
Eight  out  of  seventeen  survivors  resolved  to  remain  ;  hut 
seven,  with  whom  all  resources  were  justly  and  liberally  divi- 
ded, left  their  commander  and  cnniradrs  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  their  own  way.  One  speedily  returned;  the  rest  after 
much  misery.  "They  carried  with  them  a  written  assuiance 
of  a  brother's  welcome,  should  they  be  driven  back ;  and  this 
assurance  was  redeemc  d  when  hard  trials  had  prepared  them 
to  share  ar^ain  our  fortunes."  In  suffering  and  labour,  light- 
ened by  hope  alone,  the  second  winter  wore  away ;  but  again 
the  summer  brought  no  change;  and  to  face  a  third  winter, 
with  thirty-six  days*  provisions  only  and  no  firewood,  would 
have  been  suicidal.  Most  admirably  in  this  emergency  were  all 
the  arrangements,  long  considered  and  matured  by  l>r.  Kane's 
foresight,  brought  into  active  operation;  and  after  a  touching 
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fiffeweU  to  the  ship,  the  party  set  forth  on  their  journey  for 
life  or  death.  It  succeeded  for  all  but  one  brave  man,  who 
died  from  an  injury  ree^ved  in  the  noble  performance  of 
dnty  ;  and  the  survivors  reached  in  safety  the  settlement  of 
TJpemavik  after  eightY<-four  days  in  the  open  air.  We  must 
extract  the  record  of  the  first  sound  of  a  Christian  voice  in 
unfamiliar  ears: 

"  *  Listen,  Petersen !    Oars,  men  !    What  is  it  V  ami  he  listened 
quietly  at  first ;  aad  then,  trembling,  said  in  a  half-whisper,  '  Dan- 
nemarkers  !*     By  and  hy — for  we  must  have  been  pulling  a  i^^ood 
ball-hour — the  single  mast  of  a  small  shallop  showed  itself ;  and 
Petmen,  who  had  been  very  quiet  and  grave,  bunt  into  an  inco- 
herent fit  of  cryinjg,  only  relieved  by  broken  exclamations  of  mingled 
Daoiih  and  English.   '  'Tis  the  upemavik  oil-boa^  the  Fraulein 
FUUeker,   Charhe  Mossyn,  the  assistant-cooper,  must  be  on  his 
fosd  to  Kingatok  for  blubber.   The  Mariane  has  come,  and  Charlie 
Mossyn.'    And  here  he  did  it  all  over  again,  gulping  down  bis 
words  and  wringing  his  hands." 

After  recruiting  at  Upemavik,  where  they  ''could  not  re- 
main within  the  four  walb  of  a  house  without  a  distresdng 
sense  of  sufifocation/'  they  set  sail  in  the  Mariam  ahove-  ' 
mentioned,  with  their  litUe  boat  the  Faith  on  hoard  as  a 
relic  On  the  11th  September  they  arrived  at  Godhavn,  the 
inspectorate  of  North  Greenland;  and  the  same  day  a  steamer, 
wiUk  a  barque  in  tow,  appeared  in  the  distance.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  recognised  the  stars  and  stripes  of  America; 
and  with  beating  hearts  the  Faith  was  lowered  for  the  last 
time,  and  they  could  soon  -see  the  scars  which  their  own 
ice^battles"  had  impressed  on  the  vessels  sent  out  to  seek  the 
long-absent  travellers. 

The  doctor  closes  his  narrative  with  the  happy  meeting : 

"Presently  we  were  alongside.  An  officer,  whuin  I  shall  ever 
remc  inber  as  a  cherished  friend,  Captain  Ilartstcne,  Jjailed  a  little 
man  in  a  ragged  flannel-shirt.  *  Is  that  Dr.  Kane  V  And  with  the 
*■  Yes'  that  followed  the  rigging  was  manned  by  our  countrymen, 
and  cheers  welcomed  us  back  to  the  social  worid  of  love  which  they 
represented." 

Tn  consideration  of  his  Arctic  travel  and  discoveries, — the 
ino:>t  miportant  of  the  latter  being  the  Oreat  Glacier,  Ken- 
nedy's Channel,  with  the  coast  on  either  side  and  the  open 
sea  beyond, — the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  lately  pre- 
sented Dr.  Kane  with  its  gold  medal ;  but  we  regret  to  add 
that  his  broken  health  prevented  his  receiving  any  public 
inaiiifestatiuii  of  goodwill.  He  is  now,  we  believe,  on  his  way 
to  the  West  Indies;  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  nmy  speedily 
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recorer  all  his  physical  energies.  His  friend,  Captain  Hart- 
stene^  has  just  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  the  ResoiuUf  a 
graceful  present  from  our  Yankee  cousins  to  the  Queen. 

We  have  only,  in  conclusion,  once  more  warmly  to  re- 
commend the  history  of  the  Second  Grinnell  Expedition  as 
an  excellent  Christmas  book  for  old  and  young.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  many  of  the  wood-engravings  bciiip:  of  con- 
siderable merit;  and,  between  grave  and  gay,  sullering  and 
laughter,  Esquimaux  life,  nianncrs,  and  customs,  seal,  walrus, 
and  bear  liurils,  it  will  be  no  fault  of  Dr.  Kane's  if  every 
taste  does  not  fnul  something  interesting  and  exciting.  As 
a  record  of  uniiinchmg  resolution  and  of  dangers  bravelj 
overcome,  it  has  no  superior  iu  the  annals  of  traveL 


THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  CATHERINE  MEDICI. 

Girlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Medki.    By  T.  Adolphiu 
Trollope.    Chapman  and  HalL 

Our  verdict  on  Mr.  Trollope  is,  on  the  wliole,  that  he  is  a 
goose.  He  has  the  solemnity  of  the  owl,  and  the  pretentious- 
ness .of  the  peacock ;  but  his  voice  is  an  unmistakable  cackle. 
The  present  book  shows  that  he  has  entirely  mistaken  his 
vocation.  Nature  never  meant  him  lu  write  hisluiical  bio- 
graphies. A  man  who  can  discourse  for  two  octavo  passes  on 
the  small  fact  that  a  baby  was  taken  from  Florence  to  Kome, 
was  designed  for  other  things.  Nature  intended  him  to  Ix 
the  minister  of  a  fashionable  proprietary-chapel  in  Lontluii 
or  iu  a  provincial  watering-place.  In  that  elevated  and  in- 
tellectual position,  far  removed  from  fear  of  critics,  he  might 
be  the  ''guide,  ])hilosopher,  aiul  fiiend,"  of  a  select  circle  of 
artificially  dcvoul  ladiLS,  with  whom  syntax  was  a  superfluity 
and  logic  a  blessing  altogether  unknown.  Willi  ilicse,  over 
the  fragrant  bohea,  he  might  "  impiove"  the  events  of  the 
passing  hour,  set  mankind  in  general  to  rights,  and  prove 
every  thing  out  of  nothing.  He  might  also  find  leisure  for 
a  completion  of  the  life  of  Catherine  de*  Medici,  in  fivc-and- 
twentj  volumes,  embracing  a  sketch  of  every  thing  that  did 
happen,  or  might  have  happened,  or  ought  to  have  happened, 
in  general  Europe,  and  Itance  and  Italy  in  particular,  auiiog 
the  long  life  of  his  heroine,  together  witli  moral  reflections 
ad  UhUum  as  long  as  the  printer's  type  would  hold  out* 
We  have  come  across  a  good  many  foolish  books  in  our  day, 
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apfood  many  dull  books,  and  a  good  many  conceited  bouks  too. 
E>n' cially  la  the  way  of  history  or  historical  sketches,  this  pre- 
sent age  abounds  with  the  pioJuctions  of  })ersoiis  who  imagine 
themselves  called  to  the  service  of  Clio.  i>uL  any  iliin^-  more 
coolly  impudent  than  tins  volume  of  Mr.  Trollope  it  has  r.irely 
been  our  unlucky  lot  to  stumble  over.  Here  is  a  volume  of 
nearly  400  pages,  handsomely  printed,  published  by  one  of  the 
most  respectable  London  houses,  and  altogether  turned  out*' 
in  excellent  style,  on  a  subject  which  might  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  one-tenth  of  the  space*  Even  this  quantity  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  little  judicioiu  apinmngKtut.  The 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  de*  Medici  had  not  inanj  more  ind- 
dents  than  usually  happen  to  a  child  whose  parents  leave  her 
carlj  an  orphan ;  and  as  to  existing  materials  for  famishing 
a  sketch  other  character  and  private  life  as  a  child,  there  are 
almost  literally  none.  It  is  supposed  that  some  such  things 
do  exist,  in  the  diape  of  the  reminiscences  of  a  nun  belong* 
ing  to  one  of  the  convents  where  she  was  brought  up  ;  but 
Trollope  has  never  seen  them,  nor  has  any  account  of 
them  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  In  fact,  the  Girlhood  cf 
Catherine  de'  Medici  is  a  mere  catchpenny  tiUe»  adopted  wiu  , 
a  view  to  make  the  public  anticipate  a  striking  and  spicy  piece 
of  biography,  showing  what  that  extraorduwy  woman  really 
was  before  her  union  with  the  royal  family  of  Prance.  Mr, 
TroUope*8  book  is  in  reality  a  dull  tedious  rigmarole  of  vapid 
description  and  obtrusive  disquisition  on  sundry  Italian  af- 
fairs and  people  of  the  time  of  Catherine  or,  as  they  say  in 
Moore's  Almanac,  thereabouts."  He  has  read  a  few  odds 
and  ends  of  contemporary  history,  together  with  Ranke  and 
other  recent  writers,  and  to  these  he  has  added  a  study  of 
sundry  an ti-jesuitical  and  an ti- papistical  novels;  and  having 
done  this,  he  has  felt  himself  called  to  expound  largely  on  the 
thesis  that  Catherine  was  a  bad  woman  because  she  was 
brought  up  by  cardinals  and  nuns ;  to  which  thesis  he  ap- 
pends sundry  other  profound  maxims,  such  as  that  Catholics 
are  necessarily  persecutors,  because  every  body  who  is  con- 
fident that  he  is  right  in  religion  is  bound  in  conscience  to 
take  forcible  measures  to  crush  those  who  think  otherwise. 
The  book  would  not,  indeed,  be  worth  more  than  a  lino  or 
two  of  notice,  but  that  the  publication  of  such  productions 
is  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  gullibility  of  our  fellow-country> 
men  on  every  thing  that  even  remotely  touches  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  most  "  sensible"  and  "  practical"  race  in  the 
world  are  the  foremost  to  lend  their  ear  to  any  pretender  who 
will  tickle  it  with  a  few  ilourishing  sentences  in  dispraise  of 
Catholics,  and  suggest  the  delightful  belief  that  never  were 
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there  such  things  as  faith  and  morals  upon  earth  till  modern 
England  arose  to  enlight^  the  nations. 

Xjet  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however.  We  are  the  last 
to  object  to  the  publication  of  the  real  truths  of  the  histoiy 
of  past  ages,  however  much  it  may  involve  what  is  discrediu 
able  to  &tholic8,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen.  We  have 
not  the  faintest  desire  to  doctor  the  records  of  the  past,  or 
*'work**  them  as  a  defaulter  ''cooks'*  the  accounts  which  he 

S resents  to  his  superiors.  We  hold  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
isasters  which  have  afflicted  the  Church  in  past  daj  whether 
from  without  or  from  within^  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a 
practical  guide  to  ourselves  as  Christians  in  our  own  age. 
we  would  no  more  eliminate  the  records  of  the  sins  of  Ca- 
tholic countries  from  history  than  we  would  cut  out  the  re- 
cords of  earthquakes  and  inundations  from  the  physical  lus- 
toiy  of  the  world.  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  histories 
of  Catholic  times  are  written  by  men  who  utterly  misunder* 
stand  them,  who  are  acquainted  with  only  one  class  of  the 
facts  which  they  present,  and  who  are  morally  or  intellectu- 
ally incapahle  of  comprehending  the  motives  of  persons  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  All  hut  the  shallowest  thinkers  are 
aware  that  the  real  spiritual  condition  of  an  age  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  conduct  of  its  most  prominent  personages  in 
secular  affairs.  Moreover,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  especi  ]!} 
in  Italy,  owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  education  of  the 
laity,  there  existed  a  large  class  of  men  who  were  by  pro^ 
fession  ecclesiastics,  but  whose  life  was  devoted  to  secular 
pursuits;  and  who  in  no  sense  whatever  represented  the  entire 
body  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  their  sacerdotal  capacity. 
Whether  it  was  well  for  religion  that  ecclesiastics  should  thus 
merge  .their  spiritual  in  their  temporal  character,  is  another 
question.  Abstractedly  speaking,  we  think  it  was  the  very 
reverse  of  desirable ;  but  whether,  in  a  transition  state  like 
that  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  could,  prac- 
tically speaking,  have  been  otherwise,  may  well  hQ  doubted. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  fact,  tliat  within  the  saered  niiTiistiy 
there  did  tiu-u  exist  inlarire  numbers — asthev  hr.ve  sometimes 
existed  sinee  in  a  smaller  prop;  rtinii— a  ehiss  oi*  ecclesiastics 
often  perfeetly  respectable  in  private  life  (thori^li  not  always 
so),  whose  time  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  political  or 
other  secular  allairs,  and  whose  habits  were  not  exactly  fa- 
shioned after  the  apostolic  Tiuvlel. 

In  one  of  the  few  readable  passaf^es  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Trollope  gives  a  picture  of  certain  cardinals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, extracted  from  the  accounts  rendered  to  their  govern- 
ment by  the  Venetian  ambas^dors : 
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*^The  manner  of  living  which  Rome  was  accustomed  to  see  and 

ndmire  in  her  ecclesiastical  princes  is  amusingly  shown  by  the  ac- 
count which  the  same  company  of  ambassadors  from  Venice,  whos6 
report  has  been  belbre  cited,  have  furnished  of  a  banquet  given 
them  by  the  V  enetian  cardinal,  Andrea  Cornaro.    After  duly  re- 
cording the  velvet-covered  seats,  the  cloth-of-gold,  the  sideboards 
loaded  with  superb  plate,  they  state  the  astounding  fact,  that  the 
dinner  consisted  of  sixty-five  courses  of  three  dishes  each;  and  ail 
senred  on  tSirtx,   '  Scarcely  had  we  tasted  one,*  say  the  simple  am* 
basaadors,  with  very  evident  adiniration»  *  than  another  was  brought 
in.  At  last  we  rose*  stuffed  and  stuptfied,  as  well  from  the  quantity 
of  the  Ibod  as  because  at  the  cardinal's  table  there  was  music  of 
every  sort  that  could  be  found  in  Rome.    Excellent  fifers  played 
continually;  harpsichords  also  were  thexe,  with  most  wonderful 
sounds  in  them ;  lutes  with  four  strings ;  harps  and  songs  outside 
the  room,  and  inside; — one  music  nftcr  another.' 

This  magnificent  cardinal,  we  are  told,  gave  dinners  to  the  rneni- 
bers  of  the  sacred  coliefje  thru  times  a  week.    Their  eiuineaces 
often  called  on  him  on  their  way  to  the  aposiohcal  palace,  as  his 
mansion  was  situated  in  the  Borgo  ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
pressing  them  to  stay  and  dine  with  biro* 

Vanons  other  entertauunents  aie  recounted  with  infinite  admira^ 
tion  and  simplicity  by  these  worthy  Venetians,  who  have  left  one  of 
the  most  amusing,  if  not  most  politicslly  important,  of  the  *  Rela« 
zione'  which  have  come  down  to  us.    With  Carding  Grimani  they 
dined  one  Saturday  entirely,  like  good  Catholics,  on  fish.    His  emi- 
nence, being  bisliop  of  Porto,  has  special  facilities,  they  say,  for 
having  fish  of  all  sorts :  and  indeed  it  shoidd  seem  that  he  had,  for 
the  ambassadors,  *  stupified'  as  tliey  had  been,  a  few  days  before,  by 
Cardinal  Cornaro's  sixty-five  courses,  sat  at  Cardinal  Gnniani's 
table  (Inring  this  fast-day  dinner,  for  nearly  six  hours.    They  par- 
ticularly commemorate  one  fish,  a  sturgeon,  tlie  head  of  wliich  was 
*  larger  than  tliat  of  a  large  ox,*  and  which  had  cost  eiglueen  golden 
ducats,  equal  to  not  much  less  than  8/.  of  our  present  currency. 

None,  however,  of  the  festivities  recorded  by  them  give  so 
aCiiking  a  picture  of  the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  Roman  life  of 
Ifaat  period  as  the  fi>llowmg  very  interesting  and  curiously  minute 
account  of  a  hunting-party,  to  which  one  of  their  number  was  in* 
vited  hy  the  Cardinal  Cornelio : 

'  Mathew  Dandolo^  on  Saturday,  went  to  hunt  with  this  cardinal; 
and  they  took  a  stag,  a  wild-goat,  and  a  hare.  The  cardinal  was 
mounted  on  a  dapple-gray  Spanish  jennet,  of  great  beauty  and  no- 
bleness, admirably  well  paced,  and  ornamented  witli  black  housings. 
I^e  was  dressed  in  n  plaited  priest's  vestment,  short,  of  scarlet 
colour,  and  without  liuinL^.  On  his  head,  above  his  slvull-cap,  he 
wore  a  Spanish  hat,  daik-coloured,  and  ornamented  with  tassels  of 
black  silk  and  velvet.  And  they  w^ent  twelve  mileri  out  of  Rome 
to  hult.  The  company  comprised  about  a  hundred  horsemen;  for 
when  the  cardinal  goes  a-huntiog,  many  noble  Romansi  and  other 
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courtiers,  that  talie  pleasure  in  tlie  sport,  follow  him.  Tliere  was 
Messcr  Serapicca,  among  others,  very  sad  and  out  of  spirits. 
The  cardinal  sent  on  eight  mules  loaded  with  nets,  which  were 
immediately  stretched  in  a  little  valley  shut  in  by  certain^ hills,  not 
very  high,  but  difficult  to  ascend.  Through  this  valley  the  stags  and 
swine  had  to  pass.  The  hantsmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  haunts  of  the  stags  and  other  anranlt,  and  their  lairs,  had  nut 
yet  cone  up,  having  gone  to  lie  in  nnbitib  for  tiie  game.  When 
tliej  nirived,  die  ceralnal  disnonnied,  md  took  off  hm  iip|ier 
ekniiiig,  remaining  tn  a  Jfckei  of  brown  Flemttli  doth,  eat  doie 
and  tight  to  tlie  body.  Tlie  lot  of  die  company  also  dismounted. 
Then  the  cardinal  haviflg  remounted  and  assigned  every  one  hit 
place,  they  proceeded  to  a  lovely  meadow,  by  which  the  ttags  were 
obliged  to  pass.  A  small  river,  deep  and  swift  of  stream,  ran 
through  it,  and  it  wns  crossed  by  several  little  brhlgps.  This 
meadow  also  was  guarded  by  dogs,  of  which'  there  were  a  great 
number  present.  The  cardinal  then  mounted  a  jennet  of  great  value, 
which  his  brother,  Don  Francesco,  had  brought  him  from  Spain, 
and  all  t»et  about  driving  the  stag  from  his  cover.  Three  or  four  were 
very  shortly  put  up.  Two  of  them  ran  into  the  net  and  entangled 
diemaelTea :  one  was  caught ;  the  other  escaped.  Then  three  exceed- 
ingly fierce  hoars  were  drifen  out  firom  the  valley ;  and  die  whole 
hvnt»  horsemen  and  mnoers  on  foot,  hounds  and  mastiffs,  Mowed 
them  a  good  hour,  teaaii^  them  unceasingly,  as  they  at  one  moment 
rushed  into  the  cover,  and  the  next  were  started  from  it  by  the 
hounds.  A  fine  sight  it  was  to  see,  and  the  cardinal  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted  and  exhilarated.  After  that,  in  another  beaatifd 
meadow,  in  which  there  was  only  one  smnll  shrub,  was*preparcd 
the  buffet  of  tlie  cardnial,  and  a  table  for  ionrteen  persons  ;  and  at 
the  head  of  it  a  chair  oi  state  for  his  lord^lnp.  And  thus,  some 
sitting  on  stools,  and  others  standing,  they  eat,  while  the  dogs  howled 
at  the  sight  of  the  food  j  ilie  huniing-horns  were  sounded,  and  those 
who  had  followed  the  hunt  on  A>ot  strolled  about  with  their  bread 
and  cup  of  wiae  in  their  hands.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  dinner, 
down  came  a  hard  shower  of  rain,  which  washed  all  the  company 
wdl,  and  watered  their  wine  for  them  in  their  cnps.  They  eontimicd 
their  dinner>  however,  only  ordering  felt  hats  to  be  handed  round  to 
the  guests.  The  repast  consisted  of  the  fmest  fish,  both  sea  and 
fresh  water ;  of  which  the  laccia,  from  the  Tiber,  is  the  best  fish  in 
the  world.  \Ve  have  it  in  the  Po,  and  know  it  under  the  name  of 
chieppe;  but,  in  truth,  with  us  the  fish  is  comparatively  worthless. 
There  were  exquisite  wines  of  ten  sorts.  Sweet  oranges,  peeled  and 
prepared  witli  fine  sut'nr,  were  served  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  dinner 
lor  the  first  dish,  as  j?.  the  mode  iit  Rome.  There  were  three 
iiuiidred  mouths  to  leed.  IIjcu  ail  mounted  again,  and  came  to  a 
coppice  of  underwood,  into  which  gome  hounds  were  sent.  The 
huntsmen  started  a  very  beautiful  wild-goat,  which  the  do<^.s  at  Isit 
cao^^t  and  killed.  Then  they  chased  a  hare^  and  took  her.  After 
that,  another  stag  was  found,  but  wiu  not  caught.   An  hour  before 
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MHodown  tbey  returned  to  Rone.  Tbe  lustx  moniing  tlie  cardinal 
aent  the  produce  of  die  efaase  on  asnule*  as  a  preaent  to  the  ainbaa- 
aadors.  He  aent  also  three  other  mules,  each  carrying  a  very  fine 
calf;  and  twenty  very  long  poles,  carried  by  forty  porters,  from 
which  hung  capons,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  peacocks,  quan- 
titiea  of  salted  meats  of  various  sorts,  and  most  delicate  bufiaio 
cheeses;  besides  three  pipes  of  wine  loaded  on  twelve  mules,  car- 
r}'!ng  two  barrels  each;  and  for  every  four  of  these  mule-loads  tliere 
was  another  mule  carrying  an  enipty  tun  well  seasoned,  for  huldiiig 
the  wine  in  the  cellar.  The  wines  were  of  three  sorts,  and  most 
exquisite.  Besides  all  this  there  were  forty  loads  of  corn  for  our 
horses.  And  Messer  Evangelista  doi  Pellegrini  da  Verochio,  house- 
steward  of  the  cardinal,  a  man  of  worship  and  reputation,  addressed 
the  ambassadors,  inviting  them  to  dine  with  the  most  reverend  car> 
dinal  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  present,  which  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred  ducats,  was  accepted,  as  also  the  invitation  to 
dinner.' " 

As  Catholics,  theu,  we  never  object  to  ihe  publication  of 
socb  anecdotes  aa  tMa^  prorided  om^  tfa^  are  aot  pat  fbr- 
vwd,  aa  tbej  usually  are,  as  illustratuig  the  entire  ooaracter 
of  tbe  Catholic  priesthood,  and  as  proofs  of  the  worldly^ 
grasping,  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  (Shurck  of  Rome.  What 
would  be  said  of  us  Catholics,  indeed,  if  we  took  the  twenty 
thousand  a  year  of  a  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  hb  sumptuous  entertainments  to  royalty,  as  a  proof  of  the 
worldly  ana  luxurious  lives  of  all  the  vicars  and  curates  of 
the  Efliablishment  ?  Yet  the  decorous  magnificence  of  Lam- 
beth banquets,  and  the  courtier4ike  life  of  many  of  the 
Anglican  prelates,  is  everv  whit  as  unapostolic  as  the  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Comelio  out  hunting  in  pink,^'  or  the  sizly-five 
courses  of  Cardinal  Comoro's  dinner.  Ear  be  it  from  us  to 
wish  to  see  a  Catholic  prelate  following  his  own  pack  of 
hounds,  or  to  sit  at  a  cardinal's  table  with  sixty-five  courses, 
sent  up  by  a  French  ekrf^  and  with  the  best  band  of  music  of 
the  day  in  attendance.  That  such  things  oyer  wercj  we  only 
lament;  and  see  in  them,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  occasional 
vices  of  certain  ecclesiastics,  the  real  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion." But  we  protest  against  accepting  these  gorgeous  mis- 
representatives  as  an  indication  of  the  whole  state  of  things 
in  Rome,  or  any  other  Catholic  country.  All  the  while  that 
these  things  were  seen  by  the  worldly  eye,  those  who  saw  below 
tiie  surface  beheld  the  ])rivate  life  of  thousands  and  thousands, 
priests  and  lajruien,  bishops  and  nuns,  pure  and  unspotted; 
sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  heroic  sanctity,  and  testify- 
ing to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  vir- 
tue of  her  sacraments  all  tlie  more  powerfully  because  of  the 
corruptions  to  be  witnessed  in  high  places. 
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The  mnter  before  us  is  not  tiie  man  thus  to  penetrate 
below  what  is  outade,  and  find  diamonds  in  the  darkness 
of  a  mine.  He  talks  about  moral  strength,  but  he  does 
not  understand  iL  Popes  like  Adrian  YI.  and  the  present 
Pontiff,  constrained  as  he  is  to  admit  their  moral  worth, 
awake  only  bis  contemptuous  pity.  He  smiles,  or  rather 
sneers,  at  ''poor  Adrian/'  as  a  man  who  lived  for  nothing; 
utterly  forgetting,  if  be  ever  knew  it,  that  the  spirit  wbidi 
broke  forth  for  a  few  months  in  Adrian,  speedily  arose  again, 
and  effected  the  most  extraordinary  real  reformation  within 
the  Church  which  history  has  to  record.  Want  of  space 
preTents  us  from  quoting  the  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  which  we  haa  intended  to  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  cool 
impertinence  with  which  writers  of  his  stamp  treat  men  im- 
measurably their  superiors;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  following 
sage  conclusion : 

*'It  is  intelliffible  enough  that  his  short  papacy  should  have 
been  wholly  uninfluential  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Roman 
court  and  city.  It  was  altogether  a  failure  in  every  point  of  view. 
And  Rome  evidently  understood  the  exigencies  of  her  papacy  best 
in  sinking  all  notion,  or  other  than  stricdy  official  and  conventional 
talk  of  duty  with  regard  to  it  ahogether. 

Death  delivered  Adrian  from  the  papal  chair,  and  the  Romans 
from  Adrian,  on  the  23d  Sejitember  1523.  And  the  Cliurch  has 
never  since  committed  the  blunder  of  putting  any  other  than  an 
Italian  at  her  head." 

Assuring  our  readers  that  the  unintelligible  nonsense 
which  forms  the  third  sentence  in  this  last  extract  is  not  the 
result  of  our  printer^s  blundering,  but  comes  in  puns  natu- 
raUhus  from  Mr*  TrollopCi  we  pass  on  to  another  part  of  bis 
volume. 

"When  Catherine  was  eight  years  old,  she  was  placed  by 
her  uncle  with  a  community  of  nuns,  called  the  Murate,** 
or  wallcd-iip  ones.  This  community  had  been  founded  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before,  by  three  pious  women,  who  had  de- 
termined to  live  and  die  in  a  little  building  on  the  pier  of 
one  of  the  bridges  of  Florence.  They  walled  up  their  door 
in  order  to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  world  with- 
out, and  lience  their  name. 

After  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  new  society, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  cliaracteristic  specimen  of  the  vul- 
gar flippancy  of  tlie  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  with 
interminable  digressions  and  moralisings  on  this  and  that  and 
every  thing  else,  Mr.  Troll  ope  proceeds  to  cfive  his  history  of 
the  education  of  the  child.  On  this  important  subject  he 
has  to  tell  us  practically  nothing^  so  far  as  his  thesis  is  con- 
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cerned.    In  the  midst  of  this  dearth  of  facts,  he  favours  us 
with  his  views  as  to  what  her  education  must  have  been, 
jrrounded  on  what  he  tells  us  is  the  universally  received  ideal 
ol"  convent  education  at  the  present  time.   The  "  educational 
specialties" — this  is  certainly  a  piece  of  **  educationar*  slang 
exclusively  confined  to  the  nineteentli  century — the  edu- 
cational specialties"  of  convents  in  the  sixteenth  and  all 
other  centuries  are,  we  learn,  confined  to  "  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  catechism  and  crochet-work,"  or,  in  other  words,  "re- 
ligion and  polite  hehaviour."  Having  thus  summarily  settled 
the  question  of  conyent  education  throughout  the  Catholic 
"woild,  Mr.  TroUope  proceeds  to  inquire,    according  to  the 
xeeognised  laws  of  ethical  cause  and  effect/*  whemer  the 
mortl  atmofiphere'*  of  the  conyent  was  not  such  as  fully  to 
aoeonst  for  Catherine's  tnrniiiff  out  **  tlie  Gold«*blooded  mar- 
deress  of  many  thousands  of  her  fellow-creatures.*'   As  we 
hare  said^  of  the  £iets  of  Catherine's  life  in  the  couTOnt  he 
has  nothing  to  tell,  while  he  admits  that  she  ever  retained  an 
impression  of  the  piety  of  her  teachers.   But  what  is  that  to 
your  genuine  anti-papistical  Protestant?  The  less  he  knows 
of  Catholictsm,  the  more  confident  he  is  that  it  is  all  an 
abomination*   The  darker  the  blindness  of  his  own  eyes,  the 
more  fully  is  he  persuaded  that  he  is  gazing  upon  black  iniqui- 
ties too  fottl  to  see  the  light.  Accordingly  our  wiseacre  here 
fffwei  that  the  nuns  practically  made  Catherine  a  murderess, 
by  detailing  sundry  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  in 
the  convent,  and  the  number  of  prayers  they  said  in  oraer  to 
be  able  to  offer  a  splendid  new  mantle  for  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  a  certain  great  festival*    He  gives  the  list 
of  the  prayers  at  full  length,  quoting  from  Richa,  their  pane- 
gyrist ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  had  copied  it  out, 
he  felt  persuaded  that  he  had  supplied  the  English  reader 
with  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  satire  upon  the  su- 
perstitions of  Popery  that  history  can  furnish.   To  show  that 
we  do  not  quite  think  its  publication  fatally  destructive  of 
our  religion,  we  give  the  catalogue  the  further  puBliciQr  which 
onr  own  pages  can  supply : 

"For  making  the  said  mande  of  six  yards  of  rich  hrocade  of 
gold,  hncd  with  seventy  ermine  skins,  embroidered  witli  sixty-diree 
crowns  in  gold,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  precious  stones, 
famished  with  a  garniture  of  pearls  and  a  golden  clasp,  with  a  Solo* 
mon's  knot  in  gold,  and  a  button  of  gems,  and  spangled  with  five 
sorts  of  flowers,  vis.  lilies,  roses,  carnations,  jessamines,  and  hya- 
cinths,— ^tbe  following  prayers  must  be  said: 

For  six  yards  of  brocade,  three  psalters  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Tnakf ;  fii^  psahns  per  ysrd,  with  Qhria  OH  JOositne,  and  medita* 
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taons  on  the  great  &¥oui8  Mavy  T%6mred  fisom  ihm  Father,  Son*  ai4 
Holy  Ghost. 

For  seventy  ermine  skina^  seven  thoosand  tiaoes  the  Ave  Mtueia^ 

in  honour  of  tlie  seven  joys. 

For  sixty-three  embroidered  crowns,  sixiy-ihree  tinios  the  ro- 
sary, in  reverence  for  the  sixty-three  years  Mary  lived  in  the  world. 

For  eii;ht  hundred  and  eighty-two  precious  stones,  fourteen  for 
each  crown,  must  be  repeated  seven  times  tlie  joys  she  had  on 
earth,  and  seven  times  the  joys  she  liad  in  lieaven. 

For  a  garnitiiFe  of  pearls,  seven  hundred  times  Ave  Maria  (sic) 
SteUa. 

I     For  a  dasp,  seven  hundred  tiroes  the  O  ghriosa  Domina. 
For  a  Solomon's  knot,  seven  hundred  tiroes  the  Salve  Repna, 
For  a  golden  button,  seven  hundred  times  the  Alma  Seden^iem 

Maier. 

For  embroidered  roaes,  seven  hundred  times  the  Aw  Sanelt^ 

sma  Maria. 

For  ditto  carnations,  seven  liundrcd  times  the  Retina  cccli. 
For  ditto  lilies,  seven  hundred  times  the  Ave  Refjina  ccvhrum* 
For  ditto  jessamines,  seven  hundred  times  the  Quem  terra. 
For  ditto  Jiyaciatiis,  seven  hundred  times  the  Memento  Salu- 

talis  (sic)." 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  tins  ?  The  nuns 
haxe  a  wish  to  adorn  a  certain  image  ot  a  person  whom  they 
love,  in  a  way  suited  to  their  own  ideas  of  art  and  beauty ; 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  wisb^  they  offer 
certain  prayers  to  God.  In  a  similar  way,  some  modern  bene- 
factor of  his  country  dies — of  course  a  Protestant — and  his 
gi'atcful  fellow-countrymen  "wish  to  put  up  a  statne  in  liis 
honour  (not  having  the  fpnr  of  idolatry  before  their  eyes);  and 
the  managers  of  the  undertai^ing  being  religious  people,  and 
beiieviug  in  tlie  eflicacy  of  prayer,  pray  to  God  that,  if  it  is  His 
will,  the  aiiuir  may  prosper  and  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Now  we  ask,  in  all  honesty,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  cases  ?  If  it  is  natural  and  sensible  to  pray  that  God 
would  bless  our  pious  wishes  to  honour  the  memory  of  an 
excellent  pbrson  just  dead,  why  is  it  superstitious  to  pray 
that  we  may  be  able  to  decorate  an  image  of  Mary  with  gold 
and  ermine  ?  Why  docs  the  latter  prove  that  the  nuns  made 
Catlieiine  an  embryo  murderess,  while  the  former  would  be 
a  feather  in  the  cap  of  any  man  w  ho  liad  the  education  of 
youtli  under  his  cliarge?  There  are  differences  of  detail,  no 
doubt;  but  the  principle  is  absolutely  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances. Catholics  love  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Protestants  do 
not,  but  consider  a  statesman  or  warrior  a  more  worthy  ob- 
ject for  a  statue  tliau  her  whom. God  himself  has  called 
"  blessed." 
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Again,  it  tkrovs  the  aestkeds  nind  iato  fits  to  think  of 
dzeamng  up  an  image — probablj  au  ugly  one — vith  silk,  and 
enmae,  aad  pearls,  aod  mmh  move  with  nanglat,  muslin, 
and  suchlike  niillinefy.   The  Briti^  inteUeet  cannot  eon- 
ceive  that  sueh  things  cao  be  othstwise  than  a  mockerj  of 
true  religion,  a  supentition  at  once  disgusting  and  degrading. 
Bat  why  is  marble  pioue  and  spiritual,  and  muslin  grorelting 
and  gross?    Why  is  a  statue  by  Flaxman  or  Chantrej  not 
inconsistent  with  Christianity,  while  a  little  wooden  image, 
carved  by  nobody  knows  who,  is  idolatrous  and  an  abomina- 
tion ?     Is  devotion  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  rules  of 
academies  ?    Does  Almighty  God  hear  no  prayers  but  those 
offered  in  good  granunar  ?   Does  He  value  an  artist's  ckef" 
d'ocmn  more  than  a  poor  man's  daub?    As  for  all  these 
maatles  and  brocades,  these  spangles  and  artificial  iiowen, 
personally  a|>eaktng,  we  have  no  taste  for  them;  and  we 
should  never  say  Pater-Nosters  and  Uail  Marys  in  order  to 
obtain  them.    But  that  is  simply  because  our  taste  does  not 
lie  in  that  direction*  There  is  no  merit  in  a  severe  and  classi- 
cal taste.  Let  every  man,  woman,  and  child  follow  their  own 
inclinations  in  such  things,  without  being  laughed  at,  except 
in  the  way  of  good  humour,  by  their  more  critical  neigh- 
bours.   When  will  rational  Protestants  be  rational  with  re- 
spect to  us  and  our  devotional  practices?    When  will  tbo}' 
learn  to  see  bc-low  tiie  suriace  ;  to  sej)arate  the  accidental 
from  the  essential,  and  get  rid  of  that  shallow  bigotry  wliich 
delights  in  condenniing  other  people's  pcoceedings  simply 
because  they  are  not  one's  own. 

We  have,  however,  no  more  space  to  devote  to  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  ajid  can  only  wisli  iiis  book  a  speedy  journey  to  tliat 
<^aai  to  which  it  is  sssuredly  adYancing,  uamdiy,  the  trunk- 
makets  shop. 


SOUTHWELLS  POEMa 

The  Foetical  Works  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Southwell:  edited  by 
W.  B.  Turnbull.    London :  J.  li.  Smith. 

In  an  article  upon  "  Mediaeval  Hymns,"  which  we  pub* 
lished  last  April,  we  were  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  the 
most  natural  form  for  delivering  religious  teaching  is  a 
rhythmical  and  quasi-poetical  one*  We  showed  that  in  past 
a?es  the  rudiments  of  theology  were  almost  always  taught  by 
meaii:*  u£  hymns,  just  as  the  abstracte  o£  other  sciences  were 
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put  into  TenOf  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  fingers'  ends.  But 
It  is  not  merely  as  an  aid  to  memory  that  theology  can  be 
best  taught  in  vexse;  it  is  not  only  that  this  science,  where 
so  much  depends  on  the  verbal  sjrmboiy  is  most  natuialljr* 

most  easily,  and  most  permanently  impressed  on  the  mind  m 
poetical  formulae,  but  because  there  is  a  still  deeper  and 
more  original  connection  between  religion  and  poetry  than 
the  dry  theologian  would  be  willing  to  concede.  Historically 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  first  poets  were  the  prophets, 
oracles,  and  priests  of  their  countrymen  ;  that  all  poetry  was 
considered  a  sacred  thing,  and  was  for  ages  devoted  solely  to 
religious  purposes.  The  earliest  philosoplicrs  also  spoke  in 
verse  ;  aiidlnstoi  v  tliiuks  it  worthv  of  record  that  Phcrecydes 
of  Syra  was  the  first  that  innovated  on  the  old  custom  by 
writing  philosophy  in  prose.  Even  still,  as  Father  Faber 
tesLitics,  nothing  takes  so  strong  a  hold  upon  people  as  reli- 
gion in  metre, — hymns  or  poems  on  doctrinal  subjects.  We 
have  also  tlie  higliest  authority  for  this  use  of  poetry  :  those 
parts  of  Scripture  which  most  touch  the  soul  and  illumine 
the  mind  are,  in  fact,  poems.  Where  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  religion  are  discussed, — wiiere  the  most  sacred  revelatious 
of  dogmatic,  moral,  or  mystical  theology  are  made, — the  lan- 
guage always  assumes  a  balanced  rh^'thmical  form,  even  if 
it  is  not  professedly  poetry.  Moses  summed  up  his  teacli- 
ing  in  a  song;  the  Psalms  were  the  liturgy  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  ;  the  Song  ot  Suluinon,  the  teachings  of  the  prophets, 
are  all  delivered  in  this  kind  of  language.  In  the  most  exact 
of  the  great  theological  Fathers  we  observe  an  epigrammatic 
mode  uf  writing  in  balanced  rhythmical  sentences,  full  of 
antithesis,  with  which  all  readers  of  St.  Augustine  are  fami- 
liar, and  \vliicli  is  far  removed  from  the  indeiimLc  carelessness 
of  modem  prose. 

But  llie  coiinectiun  between  religion  and  ])octry  rests  on 
something  still  deeper  than  this  liisturical  basis.  All  lan- 
guage, as  soon  as  it  goes  bejond  indicating  the  ordinjury 
objects  of  sense,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  more  than  a  nomencla- 
ture of  things  under  our  eyes,  is  poetry.  How  could  people 
have  first  indicated  metaphysical  ideas,  or  expressed  the 
inward  acts  of  the  soul,  except  by  the  most  daring  poetical 
images?  Just  as  nuises  call  children's  sulks  **tne  black 
dog,"  so  qualities  were  first  expressed  bj  the  names  or  ac- 
tions of  animals :  injuries  were  said  to  awake  a  man's  sleep- 
ing lion ;  to  be  pleased  was  to  wag  the  tail,  to  express  lore 
was  to  coo  like  a  dove.  The  more  insensible  and  metaphy* 
aical  the  object  of  conversation^  the*more  bold  must  have 
been  the  imagery,  the  more  poetical  the  metaphor*  Bat  what 
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ttSofar  removed  from  sense  as  God  and  tlio  soul  ?    What  so 
in'VlSlble,  so  inaudible,  so  incomprehensible,  as  the  Loud  that 
unites  them  ?    Even  now,  when  use  has  vulgarised  and 
rubbed  out  our  sensibility  to  the  poetry  of  most  of  our 
metaphysical  terms,  the  images  which  we  have  to  use  when 
talking  of  God  and  of  religious  matters  still  speak  to  the 
depths  of  our  poetical  sensibility,  and  thrill  the  heart  more 
sorely  than  any  others.    Doubtless  professed  theologians,  by 
constant  nse^  will  come  to  see  only  a  technical  meaning  in  the 
most  imaginatiTe  symbol ;  but  mey  should  try  to  remember 
what  effect  it  at  first  had  on  them,  and  should  not  attempt  to 
appreciate  its  poetiy  by  the  hardness  of  the  outline  which  it 
now  presents  to  their  scientffic  vision.   Then  they  will  own 
that  theology,  so  &r  as  its  terms  are  concerned,  poetry; 
and  that,  if  taught  at  all,  it  must  be  taught  poetically.  We 
can  appiMd  to  a  very  high  authority  in  proof  of  our  statement 
— ^namely,  to  St  Thomas  himself.   In  the  9th  article  of  the 
first  Question  of  his  Summa  he  introduces  his  devil's  advo* 
cate  (if  we  may  so  term  that  quarrelsome  gentleman  who 
opens  all  the  discussions  with  his  <trffuitur  quod  wm,  and  who 
is  prepared  to  contradict  every  thing  that  St.  Thomas  is  pre- 
pared to  affinn,  from  the  being  of  (rod  down  to  the  use  of 
metaphors  in  Scripture),  ''proceeding**  on  this  wiset  '^Scrip- 
ture should  not  use  metaphors ;  for  that  which  is  proper  to 
the  lowest  kind  of  learning  is  not  fit  for  theology,  the  liighest 
of  the  sciences*   But  to  use  various  similituoes  and  repre- 
sentations is  proper  to  poetry,  which  is  the  lowest  of  all  learn- 
ings; so  theology  ought  not  to  use  them.*'   Yes,  indeed, 
poetry  is  the  lowest  learning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  founda- 
tion is  the  lowest  building ;  but  it  bears  up  all  the  rest.  Poetry 
teaches  us  to  get  beyond  the  bark  and  rind  of  a  word ;  it 
teaches  us  how  the  unseen  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
visible,  how  language  may  get  beyona  statistics,  and  may  be 
of  some  further  use  than  to  enumerate  the  dishes  on  the  din- 
ner-table or  the  tools  in  the  work-shop.  But  let  us  see  what 
St*  Thomas  answers  to  the  objections  of  this  enstatic  indivi- 
duab    First,  then,  he  crushes  him  with  the  words  of  Osee, 
**  I  have  multiplied  visions,  and  have  been  symbolised  by  the 
prophets."    Tlien  he  answers  in  general,  that  "  Scripture 
must  teach  divine  and  spiritual  truths  under  the  similitude 
of  material  things,  because  God  provides  for  all  according  to 
the  requirements  of  their  nature  ;  but  man's  nature  proceeds 
tbrough  sensible  to  intelligible  things,  for  all  our  knowledge 
begins  with  sense.  Fitly,  therefore,  does  Scripture  teach  spiri- 
tual truths  in  material  metaphors,  for  as  Dionysius  the  Aieo- 
pa^ite  saysi  'the  divine  ray  cannot  possibly  &hine  upon  us 
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otherwise  than  as  shrouded  ahout  with  a  vanety  of  sacfid 
veils.'  BeaideSi  as  Scripture  is  for  all,  wise  and  unwise  in  com- 
mon, it  is  expedient  that  spiritual  things  should  be  set  forth 
under  the  images  of  material  things;  that  thus  even  unlettered 
persons  might  understand  them  who  cannot  comprehend  ab- 
stract metaphysical  terms/*  And  lastly,  he  finishes  by  giving 
a  particular  answer  to  the  objection.  Poetry  uses  meta- 
phors simply  for  the  purpose  of  representatioti,  in  which  man 
naturally  takes  pleasure.  But  Scripture  employs  them  for 
necessity  and  use."  Scripture,  then,  is  poetry  ;  the  essential 
character  of  its  method  is  identical  with  that  of  poetry  ;  the 
difTerence  is,  that  the  poets  seek  to  fill  the  mind's  eye  with  a 
ple:isiniT  picture,  or  to  thrill  the  heart  with  a  passing  senti- 
ment; while  the  prophets  and  evangelists  wish  to  teach  that 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  if  we  would  be  saved,  and  to 
inflame  the  heart  with  a  fruitful  love  of  the  goodness  and 
beauty  of  God. 

Now  how  many  of  us  have  read  over  and  over  again  these 
and  similar  words  of  Saint  Thomas  about  the  expediency  of 
a  ])cetical  style  to  captivate  the  populai'  unscientific  mnid, 
Convcnit  socnc  Scriptura',  (juo'  commtiniter  ovinibus proponitur^ 
nt  spiritudlia  sub  similitudhtibus  corpuralinm  proponantur,  ut 
saliem  vel  aic  rudea  cnm  capiaul,  and  then  have  admired  and 
even  analysed  tlie  epic  grandeur  of  the  whole  design  of  the 
services  oi  the  Church,  the  dramatic  power  of  her  antiphons, 
and  the  lyric  beauty  of  her  hynins,  and  have  been  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  genuine  poetic  sensibility  and  artistic  skill 
which  must  have  filled  the  hearts  and  heads  of  those  good  old 
monks  who  have  bequeathed  this  legacy  to  the  world,  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  uniting  the  two  reflections,  and  recog- 
nising- in  these  services,  these  antiphons,  and  these  hyma^, 
that  very  ])octical  character  by  which  these  wise  osophers 
thought  LhaL  the  minds  of  the  uneducated  couid  be  best  cap- 
tivated, and  led  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  sublime 
dogmas  of  religion !  W  e  have  forgotten  that  these  very  theo* 
lugians,  who  wrote  so  well  both  of  God  and  man,  and  who 
recognised  that  it  was  only  by  the  poetical  method  that  the 
minds  of  children  and  common  men  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand spiritual  things,  have  bequeathed  to  us  specimenB  of 
this  mode  of  teaching;  and  with  St.  Thomas's  office  for 
Corpus  Christi  before  our  eyes,  with  the  heautiful  and  moat 
poetical  hook  of  Dominican  prayers,  with  the  Lamda  Sion, 
the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Dies  ira  soundiing  in  our  ears,  we  ham 
put  up  with  shabby  translations  from  slipsliod  French  and 
Italian  prayers,  conoeiyed  in  die  fa^onanle  epistolary  style 
of  the  day,  without  a  partible  of  that  poverfnl  and  yet  refined 
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poetry  iirluelx  speaks  directly  to  the  cottMon  kesrtof  hnnoBity 
VOL  tiie  old  medieval  demotions  and  didactic  hymns*  They  are 
seel  wocks  of  ert,  which  even  the  atheist  and  the  sq^iflEer  might 
prize,  and  lay  hy  amoc^  his  choicest  treesiires.  Bat  once 
look  with  a  purely  artistic  eye  on  the  common  run  of  our  de- 
votional books,  and  how  trumpery  must  they  appear !  Before 
Father  Faber,  there  was  scarcely  an  attempt  worth  mention- 
ing to  supply  English  Catholics  with  devotional  poetry ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  as  he  testifies,  that  "  they  were  not 
unfrequently  found  poring  with  a  devout  and  unsuspecting 
delight  over  the  verses  of  the  Olney  hymnsJ' 

Father  Faher  has  attempted,  and»  on  the  whole,  with  mar- 
vellous success,  to  fill  this  void  in  our  devo^onal  literature. 
But  he  must  be  himself  aware  of  the  poverty  of  his  collection 
in  thoughtful  poetry  like  the  didactic  and  dogmatic  hymns  of 
the  medieval  writers.  When  we  expressed,  last  April,  our 
hope  that  some  gifted  person  might  be  found  who  would  en- 
dow the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with  such  a  legacy,  we  little  sus- 
pected that  a  treasure  of  the  kind  already  existed ;  still  less 
did  we  imagine  that  it  had  been  provided  hy  a  man  whose 
name  may  one  day  stand  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Saints,  ou 
account  of  the  glorious  martyrdom  which  he  suffered  for  the 
Catholic  faith. 

We  do  not  at  present  intend  to  do  more  than  quote 
enough  of  Father  Southweirs  poetry  to  voify  our  estimate 
of  him,  reserving  for  a  future  occaaoon  out  criticism  of  Mr. 
Tiinibuirs  edition  of  his  works,  and  of  the  memoir  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  them.  Whatever  its  deficiencies  may  be,  we 
Catholics  are  under  a  great  obligation  both  to  him  and  to  the 
enterprising  Protestant  publisher  for  liaving  rescued  from 
obliWon  such  invaluable  relics;  for  invaluable  they  are  in 
every  sense. 

The  first  and  chief  sense  in  which  Southwell  towers  above 
other  poets  is,  fliat  he  was  not  only  ;\  poet.  He  had  not  that 
halfness  and  incompleteness  which  would  drag  down  even  a 
Shakespeare  from  the  highest  tlirone  of  humanity.  He  (not 
like  Shakespeare,  hut  in  his  measure)  had  an  eye  for  the  gorge- 
ous hues  of  the  material  world  ;  and  he  employed  them  as 
colours  to  compose  his  ])icture.  But  he  did  not  rest  in  their 
beauty  ;  he  stepped  beyond  words  into  tiie  realm  of  things  ;  he 
explored  the  virtue  that  resii U  s  [u  tb.c  synihuls,  and  imparts 
their  power.  He  does  not  pretend  lu  weep  sentimental  tears 
with  tile  sorrowinp^  Werter ;  but  he  feels  the  sorrows  of  St. 
Peter,  and  utters  tlie  apostle's  complaint"  from  a  heart 
wluch  has  sounded  the  same  depths.  His  "  Mary  Magdalen's 
Tears"  are  the  real  experiences  of  a  penitent  (not  that  we 
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mean  ihat  tlie  yenetable  martyr  was  in  any  technical  sense  a 
penitent),  not  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  a  Byronic  blase.  The 
resolutions  which  he  expresses  he  acted  upon  i  the  virtues 
which  he  praises  he  possessed*   When  he  says^ 

**  My  choice  was  guided  with  foresight ful  heed. 
It  was  STorroa  with  approving  will ; 
It  shall  be  followed  with  performing  deed, 

And  sealed  with  vow,  till  death  ilie  chooser  kill. 
•  Yet  death,  though  final  date  of  vain  desires, 
Ends  not  my  choice,  which  vvith  uo  time  expires," 

he  uttered  no  vain  brag;  for  his  '^performing  deed"  was  a 
most  constant  martyrdom.   When  he  decUured« 

*'  My  conscience  is  my  crown, 
Contented  Uionghts  my  rest ; 
My  heavt  is  happy  in  itself, 
Hy  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

My  wifllies  are  but  few, 
AU  easy  to  fulfil ; 

I  make  the  limits  of  my  juiwer 
The  houiitU  unto  121^  wiil," 

he  was  sunply  describing  his  habitual  state  of  life.  When 
he  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  following  exquisite  stanza^ 

Who  would  not  die  to  kill  all  murdering  grieves  7 

Or  who  would  Wvo.  in  never-dying  fears  ? 
Who  wouM  not  wish  his  treasure  safe  from  tbinvp^, 

And  quit  his  heart  from  pangs,  his  eyes  from  tears  / 
Death  partetii  hut  two  ever-fighting  foes, 
Whose  civil  strife  doth  work  onr  endless  woes," 

it  was  no  imaginary  state  of  mind,  110  ideal  of  wTiat  should  be, 
hut  the  simple  naked  representation  of  the  usual  state  of  his 
own  will.  There  is  no  unreality  about  him.  He  is  a  whole,  not 
a  half  man.  His  pretensions  are  not  hollow ;  there  is  no  con- 
cave part  in  his  character,  no  hole  to  be  picked  in  this  perfect 
sphere,  fotns  in  se  teres  atque  roturulus. 

Next,  even  in  the  ranlcs  of  secular  poets.  Father  South- 
well holds  no  cunlemptible  place.  The  music  and  harmony 
of  his  lines  are  perfect ;  while  reading  them  we  seem  to  be 
listening  to  the  cadences  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  old 
Bnglisli  or  Italian  madrigals. 

But  it  is  as  a  thoughtful  poet  that  lie  puts  out  his  o^reat- 
est  power.  Here  he  proves  himself  a  true  oracle  of  wii>dom. 
Whether  for  terseness  in  expression,  as  in  the  line. 

Most  friends  befriend  themselves  with  friendship's  show 

ui  fur  practical  wisdom,  as  in  a  stanza  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  Anglican  fiiend:^, 
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**  Where  tlie  truth  once  was,  and  is  so^ 
Shadows  are  but  vanity, 
ShowiDg  want  tliat  help  they  cannot, 

Signs,  Dot  salTes,  of  misenr.  * 
Painted  meat  no  hunger  fi)eas, 
Dying  life  each  death  exceeds 

OX  for  intricate  play  upon  words,  as  in  the  following  quaint 
but  beautiful  little  fugue  on  the  subject To  live  in  love/' 

"  Who  lives  in  love,  lovos  least  tolive^ 

And  lonrr  delays  doth  rue, 
If  iiim  iie  love,  by  whom  he  lives, 

To  whom  all  love  is  due ; 
Who  for  our  love  did  choose  to  live. 

And  was  content  to  die ; 
Who  loved  our  love  more  than  His  life, 

And  love  \^  Uh  life  did  buy  ;** 

or  for  tenderness  of  imagery,  as  iu  the  poem  "  At  home  in 
heaven"  (we  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  poem). 

For  all  these,  Southwell  approves  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment ai>  holding,  perhaps,  the  highest  place  among  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  doubt  if  the  poems  (not  the 
plays)  of  Shakespeare  could  furnish  brio^hter  gems. 

"WTien  such  a  poet  as  this  has  conUnued  in  our  language 
the  traditions  of  the  medieval  hymnographc  rs,  the  experi- 
ment which  we  denuinded  has  been  made.    It  only  remains 
to  see  whether  our  anticipations  will  be  justified  by  the  event 
—whether  tlu  se  and  similar  liymns  will  gradually  regain  the 
popularity  they  once  liiul.    We  cannot  expect  them  to  tiike 
ilie  Catholic  public  by  storm;  their  beauty  and  ^^racc  arc  too 
intellectual,  too  subtle  for  that;  but  the  heart  once  capti- 
Tated  by  them  is  loth  to  submit  to  tlie  rough  handling  of  a 
more  commonplace  poetry.    Not  that  Southwell  is  deficient 
in  nigged  manliness.    Let  any  one  read  his  noble  translation 
of  the  Zauda  Sion^  (which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  for 
any  future  yersion ;  Father  CaswalVs  pales  beside  its  rough 
majesty),  and  be  will  nerer  suppose  Soutbwell  capable  of 
effeminateness.   No  saintly  soul  is  destitute  of  certain  femi* 
nine  qualities ;  but  they  enhance  instead  of  destroying  the 
male  character  of  the  whole*  But  let  us  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  bis  hymnology.   The  first  is  an  address  to  Sin,  from 
St.  Peter's  Complaint*': 

**Ah,  shi,  the  nothing  that  doth  all  things  fils^f 

Outcast  from  heaven,  earth^s  cui^ey  the  cause  of  heU; 

Parent  of  death,  author  of  our  exile, 

Thf  wreok  of  souls,  the  wares  that  fiends  do  snllr 

•  Tlic  Pro:e<tants,  with  characteristic  dishonc'^tif ,  in  nn  edition  of  this  poem, 
iu  iOiiO,  omitted  the  stauzas  where  the  dogma  ot  traiisubstantiatioa  is  so  beaut'- 
fiollj  expretfed,  and  labstitoted  some  doggr«l  of  their  om  to  teach  Hooker's 
Sonseneica!  vieiT  of  the  Uolj  Eucharist* 
t  Defile. 
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That  men  io  monsters,  anp^pls  turns  to  devik. 
Wrong  of  all  right?;,  self-ruin,  root  of  evils. 

A  tliiii'jT  Tuost  done,  jet  more  thnn  God  can  do } 

Daily  uew  done,  yet  ever  doue  ami:>s| 
Friended  of  all,  yot  unto     a  foe; 

Seeming  a  heaven,  yet  buiuhinff  from  Uiss; 
Served  with  toil,  yet  pajinp:  naugnt  but  pain, 
Man's  deepest  loas,  tlicMigk  falae-eeteemed  gaia," 

The  second  is  a  hymn  on  Ihe  Nativity  of  our  Lord: 

Bciiuld  the  Father  is  Hk  daughter's  Son, 
The  bird  that  built  the  seit  k  hatebed  ffasnin  | 

The  old  of  years  an  hour  hath  not  outrmiy 
Eternal  life  to  live  doth  now  begin. 

The  Word  is  dumb ;  the  mirth  of  hoaren  doth  weep  9 
Might  feeble  is,  aiid  force  dotii  faiiuiy  ereep. 

O  dyin":  souls,  behold  voiir  IIvinL"  Sprinrr! 

O  dazzled  eyes,  behold  your  Sun  ot  grace  i 
Dull  ears,  attend  what  word  this  WoiddoUi  biiagl 

Up,  heavy  hearts,  with  joy  your  Joy  embrace ! 

From  death,  from  dark,  from  deafne?';.  from  despairs 
This  Lite,  this  Light,  this  Word,  this  Joy  repairs. 

Gift  better  than  Himself  Ood  doth  not  know, 

Gift  better  than  his  God  no  man  can  see ; 
This  Gift  doth  here  the  Giver  given  bestow. 

Gift  to  this  Gilt  let  each  reeeiTer  be: 
God  is  my  Gift,  Himself  He  freely  gave  me; 
Clod's  gift  am  I,  and  none  but  God  shall  hare  meJ* 

The  third  is  a  portion  of  a  hymn  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
which,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  us  not  much  inferior  to  St. 
Thomas's  Lauda  Ston  or  Pange  lingua : 

"That  which  He  gave  He  was,  O  peerless  prift ! 

Both  God  and  man  He  was,  und  both  He  gave  j 
He  In  His  hands  Himself  did  truly  lift : 

Fur  off  they  see  whom  in  thein-elves  they  have. 
Twelve  did  lie  fred,  thrive  ditl  their  Feeder  eat; 
He  made,  He  dresijed,  lie  gave — He  was  their  meat. 

They  -aw,  they  heard,  they  felt  Him  sitting  near; 

I'li^ctn,  unfelt,  unheard,  they  Him  received; 
No  diverse  thing,  though  diverse  it  apnear— 

Though  senses  fail,  yet  faith  is  not  oeoeiTed ; 
And  if  the  wonder  of  the  work  be  new. 
Believe  the  Worker,  for  Uis  word  is  tnte. 

Wh!)!(>  may  Hie  body  be  in  smallest  bread. 

Whole  in  the  whole,  ven,  whole  in  every  cnoilb; 
With  which  he  one,  or  Ibc]  ten  tlumsand  fed. 

All  to  eacii  oue,  to  uil  but  One  doth  come. 
And  though  each  one  as  mueb  as  all  receive, 
Not  one  too  much,  nor  all  too  little  have." 

But  here  we  must  conclude,  recommending  our  lea-ULi^ 
to  buy  the  volume,  and  to  study  its  cuutents.    St.  ^Uphoiisus 
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xeeommeiidedlihe  mtdin^  of  antihois  whose  luunes  begin  with 
an  We  do  not  at  all  intend  to  anticipate  authority  in  pre- 
fixing this  letter  to  the  name  <^  Robert  Southwell ;  but  one 
cannot  help  imagiiiiiig  that  a  man  who  had  lived  his  life  and 
died  fais  deaitk  in  countries  nearer  the  centre  of  authority 
would  long  a^o  have  been  raised  on  the  altars  of  tJie  Church. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEILA.TUBSL 

J%e  Zanqi>j  September  and  October  1B56.    Wc  tire  sorry  to  make 
aoy  inTidiotis  remarki*  on  a  generaHy  meritorious  publication  ;  but  the 
editor  of  T^e  Lamp  has,  through  inadvertence,  carclpfsness,  or  sim- 
plictty ,  admitted  some  pajiers  of  so  scandalous  a  cliaracter  into  liis  pages, 
that  we  cannot  Jet  them  pass  without  a  remonstrance.    Not  tbut  we 
wish  to  inrite  the  attentiosi  of  the  authorities  to  the  sabject,  though  we 
fhoold  1»Te  thought  that  the  danger  of  the  insidious  recommendation  of 
a  condemned  heresy  to  the  readers  of  77ie  Lamp  is  considerably  [greater 
than  that  of  the  consideration  of  (jueijlions     yet  undeci(lc<l  in  the  i)ages 
of  more  excluaively  literary  periodicals.    The  waper*  to  whicli  we  reler 
are  entitled  **  Pemele  Conlesnors  of  the  Cross.  ^  They  are  so  palpably 
^honest,  the  intention  of  tlie  writer  of  them  is  t>o  manifestly  Je- 
suitical" (in  his  own  sense  of  the  term ),  that  they  neiilier  deserve  nor  will 
receive  quarter  at  the  hands  of  Catholics.    This  person  i;no\vs  n-<  well 
as  we  ilo  that  Jansenism  is  a  iiercsy  wbich  no  Catholic  can  hold  j  he 
kBows  thst  liie  literature  which  emanated  (torn  Port-Royal,  however 
briiliant  it  may  be,  is  stained  with  this  heresy,  and  is  placed  on  the  Index 
of  forbidden  books  ;  he  knows  that  the  nnns  and  recluses  of  Port-Hoyal, 
those  vaunted  saints  of  Jansenism,  are  noted  with  tlie  brand  of  disobedi- 
ence, pride,  wilful  error,  and  quibbling  equivocaiiuu.    Yet  thi^  is  the 
doetrine-^diese  are  the  books— these  are  the  saints — ^which  the  writer 
before  us  thinks  proper  to  recommend  to  the  simple  CSatbolic  reader, 
through  the  medium  of  a  mngn/iiif>  of  the  lig!itest  literature.    An  un- 
saspicious  Catholic  may  take  up  this  "illustrated  Catholic  journal," 
devoted  to  the  religious  improvement  of  the  working-classes,''  and 
may  draw  from  its  pages  lessons  of  the  ^ost  unscrupnlous  and  revolting 
of  heresies.   Now  is  this  honest?'  Moreover,  the  more  surely  to  disarm 
suspicion,  the  hypocrite  (we  can  call  the  writer  by  no  gentler  name) 
begin'?  his  discourse  with  the  names  of  nnivcrsallv-honoured  saintj^.  The 
first  paper  is  merely  a  panegyric  of  St,  Bernard,  whose  rule  the  imnii  oi 
Port- Royal  professed  to  fuUow.  Next,  because  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was 
a  warm  friend  €i  the  Mother  Angelica,  his  name  is  prominently  put 
forward ;  though  the  writer  judiciously  omits  to  tell  us  that  this  saint 
died  before  his  penitent  became  n  Jnneenist ;  and  that  he,  for  reasons 
of  his  own^  had  refused  to  admit  her  into  his  order  of  the  Visitation. 
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Anotbcr  jmlicious  omission  is  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  It  would 
not  have  served  the  writer*fi  purpose  to  inform  hid  readers  that  thia 
trelKknovm  saint  was  one  of  tne  gnutA  opponents  of  tbe  Jansenists ;  and 
that  he  carried  his  hostility  to  them  so  far,  that  he  aetuaUy  delated  one 
of  the  v]uci'$  of  the  soct  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Upon  this  foundation,  equally  judicious  in  its  statements  and  its 
reticence,  our  author  goes  on  to  build  his  superstructure  ot  Jansenist 
bagiology.  Mother  Angelica  is  of  course  the  principal  Hgure,  Next  to 
ber  is  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  St.  Cyran,  the  friend  of  the  distinguished 
Janseniii.s,'*  in  t!ip  society  of  wliieh  "  holy  man  Angelica  seemed  again  to 
behold  the  blessed  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Till  then  she  had  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  as  irreparable.  For  the  first  time  the 
abbess  'met  with  onewhoee  in^wth  in  piety  was  equally  extraordinary. 
Nor  could  she  avoid  ob!^rviii<:  thiit  to  the  eminent  bolinefs  which  dis* 
tinguishi  (1  ?t.  Prancis,  M.  de  St.  Cyrnn  adtled  a  strength  of  mental 
powers,  Jiiiiniiou<;  intellect,  nnrl  an  energy  of  character,  peculiarly  his 
own."'  Under  the  guidance  of  this  heretic,  saintly  as  St.  Francis,  but 
fhr  wiser,  the  inmates  of  Port-Royal  "  promoted  the  truths  or  the 
blessed  gospel,-'  inverted  worldling  **to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
won  many  souls  to  Christ,  and  made  them  followers  of  the  ''meek  and 
lowly  Te«i«s."  We  quote  those  ])eculinr  phrases  with  satisfnction,  be- 
cause tiiey  prove  to  us  that  the  writer  is  a  Protestant :  no  Catholic  ever 
uses  them ;  they  are  the  coinage  of  the  **  Evangelical"  mint.  The 
writer  himself  is  probably  one  of  this  sect,  who  has  fraudulently  gained 
admission  for  his  writings  into  The  Lamp  by  representing  himself  to  be 
what  he  i«  not.  If  ,«n,  ihU  i«  ii  rnso  of  moral  swindling,  quite  as  in- 
famous as  forgery,  or  obiaining  money  under  false  pretences,  in  the  civil 
commercial  code.  It  is  analogous  to  a  case  which  was  received,  some 
years  since,  with  the  universal  execrations  of  Protestents,  and  which  cost 
Its  author  his  place  under  goremment ;  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury wn?  inveigled  by  a  pretended  Protestant  inquirer  to  make  some 
damaging  admissions.  But  the  present  writer  floes  not  attack  a  man 
who  canaefend  himself ;  he  attacks  the  faith  of  the  defenceless  fiock.  It 
is  like  a  minister  dressing  himself  in  a  Roman  oollar,  and  introduetng 
himself  into  a  hospital  as  priest,  in  order  to  undermine  the  Mth  of  the 
patients.    No  mercv  cnn  be  shown  to  such  a  culprit. 

We  have  no  wish  to  gn^  argument ;  we  only  wi>h  each  person  to  "sail 
under  his  own  colours.  If  we  catch  u  Jansenist  sailing  under  our  iiag 
and  eaptofing  our  craft,  we  have  nothin^^  to  do  but  to  treat  bim  as  a 
pirate.  Let  him  argue  his  case  honestlv,  if  he  will;  but  then,  of  course, 
he  cannot  expect  his  discussion  to  be  admitU^d  into  a  Catholic  periodical 
that  professes  to  admit  only  Catholic  writings.  He  must  be  content 
with  the  "outer  darkness''  of  publications  professedly  Protestant,  and 
not  introduce  himself  as  one  of  the  children  of  light,  even  in  the  pages 
of  so  modest  a  luminary  as  7^.  Lamp, 

We  trust  that  the  editor  "will  do  nis  readers  the  justice  to  apologise 
for  his  carelessness,  and  to  warn  them  off  the  deleterious  trLisli  which  he 
has  set  before  them  as  wholesome  food.  Even  though  he  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Ihll  amount  of  the  evil,  we  cannot  altogether  acquit  him 
of  a  very  culpable  simplicity,  in  allowing  tlie  writer  to  use  his  pages  for» 
the  abuse  of  the  Jesuits.  Surely  a  journal  like  his  should  not  indulge 
in  invidious  remarks  against  any  order  of  priests.  But  when  a  writer 
sinffles  out  as  tlie  reason  of  his  hostility  to  the  society  of  Jesuits''  (he 
will  not  call  them  by  their  proper  title)  that  wbidb  is  one  of  thdr  greatest 
glories,  namely,  the  sagacity  and  ]>erseverance  with  which  they  ferreted 
oat  the  dishonest  equivooatiou  of  the  Janaenists  from  all  the  windiagi 
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and  shifts  of  their  diplomatic  sophistry,  he  shows  his  animui  so  plninlv^ 
that  ao  one  who  teiet  editoriii  responsibility  on  himself  ought  ior  a 
momoit  to  fam  been  taken  in  by  him. 

LiddeB  «•  Wmitrimt*  The  I  own  ward  progress  of  the  Establishment 

i  s  becoming  mnre  and  more  rapid  every  day.  Judgment  snceeeds  judg- 
ment, each  of  them  oxthjjTuishing  some  fond  hope  of  the  would-be  re- 
storers of  its  "catholicity.  "  The  last  of  the  e  cruel  blows  was  theiudg- 
nent  delivered  by  Sir  J.  Dodson  in  the  Court  of  Arches  on  the  20th  uft. 
The  points  wfaieh  this  earefnl  decision  hat  broaght  cot  with  greater  eleai^ 
neesare,  first,  that  the  true  representatives  and  founders  of  the  Church  of 
Englf^nd  nro  not  tho^ie  Caroline  divines  (Androw«,  Laud,  from  whose 
wriliugs  all  tlie  catenas''  of  the  Traetarians  are  made  up,  but  those 
irreverent  dissenters"  who  filled  the  bench  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI, 
Bnd  EliMbeth.  The  troe  legislation  of  the  Establishment  is  the  privy- 
eoancil-book  of  the  Protector  Somerset;  the  trae  expositors  of  her  prin* 
ciples  are  the  bishops  of  the  period.  Thi-*is  n  deservea  jmlgmentupon  the 
Traetarians;  they  have  always  tried  to  eke  out  tlieir  cn<c  with  all  the 
spurious  saiuts  of  Fox'b  Book  of  Martyrs;  they  have  claimed  to  sit  iu 
taeir  seat;  to  them  thev  have  appealed  as  to  their  fonnders  against  Popery 
on  the  one  hand  and  inssent  on  the  other.  But  now  it  appears  that  the 
legitimate  successors  of  these  "  martyrs"  are  not  tlie  stirpliced  anil  cerc- 
xnonioue  ruhricinns  who  have  lately  set  themselves  up  as  the  only  true 
Specimens  ot  English  churehiuan^hip,  but  the  cross-hating  puritans  whom 
Lord  Paimerston,  with -a  true  appreciation  of  English  history,  is  no«r 
so  rapidly  promoting  to  the  mitre.  Not  Andrews,  nor  Laud,  nor  Cositt^ 
but  Grindal,  and  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  and  Peter  Martyr^  are  tlietni# 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Establishment. 

The  second  point  is.  that  English  Protestantism  is  a  protest  against 
die  cfoas.   In  spite  or  the  feeble  deelaratloD  of  Dr.  Blomfidd.  that 
**  be  did  Dot  think  we  ouglit  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ci*o«e/'  the  Estaolish- 
ment  as  an  instirntion  is  fonn'lof)  on  j^rfciscly  the  same  basis  as  the 
Dutch  intltienee  in  JnpaTi.  tiuMiely,  the  tramplinff  on  the  crucifix.  The 
fsthers  of  the  Reiormatiun  tretiibled  like  demoniucs  in  its  presence. 
How  Jewell  sighed  over  the  Nehushtan  in  the  qneen's  chapel :  That 
little  silver  cross  of  ill-omened  ori^n  still  maintains  its  place  in  the 
queen's  chapel;  wretched  me! — this  thing  will  soon  he  drawn  into  a 
pret^ent."   In  tiie  visitations  of  the  bij^hops  anrl  ofclosiastical  com- 
niiftsioneTS  the  cross  was  not  excepted  from  those  monuments  of  idol* 
Atryand  superstition  which  were  to  be  destroyed  ;  for,  as  Sir  John  Dod* 
mm  holds,  in  the  royal  iojonetions,  which  had  the  force  of  law,  the  cross 
was  eoasidered,  if  not  an  image,  at  least  a  monutnent  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.    The  isolated  onmment  of  thr  f-ross  was  not  one  by  its  na- 
ture excepted  from  the.  danger  of  iteing  abused,  according  to  the  dis* 
tinction  in  the  "Homily  against  the  peril  of  idolatry"  (1562).  This 
bomiiy  nmde  an  exception  tn  favovr  of  historical  paintings,  observing 
that  men  do  not  so  readily  worship  a  picture  on  a  wall  or  window  as  an 
embossed  and  gilt  image  set  with  pearls  or  stones.    It  is  adder^  thnt  "  a 
story  painted  with  the  gestures  and  actions  of  many  persons,  an  1  com- 
monly the  story  written  beneath,  hath  another  use  m  it  than  one  dunib 
idol  or  image  standing  by  itself.''  So,  aeeordlBg  to  the  learned  judge,  the 
eross  also  is  a  dumb  idol,  like  an  African  fetish,  or  a  Hindoo  image.  And 
as  ^Mfli,  all  deans,  arc!idp;ienns,  masters  of  colleges,  &c  were  enjoined 
to  take  it  away,  ^'  so  that  there  remain  no  memory  of  the  same  on  walls, 
glass  windotcs,  or  elsewhere^  within  their  churches  or  houses  "  No  wonder 
limit  the  anthors  of  these  Dutch- Japanese  inj  unctions  joined  Jewell  ip 
liis  protest  against  the  queen*s  crocinK ;    The  establishing  of  images  by 
▼OL.  TII.-^NBW  8BEIB8.  O 
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vooT  royal  anthoritjr  shall  not  only  utterly  diseredit  our  niliilftriM  toad 
Duilders  of  the  thing  which  wc  have  destroyed,  but  also  blemish  tho 

fame  of  your  most  godly  brother  and  sucli  notable  fathers  as  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  testimony  of  God's  truth,  uho  by  ])ublic"  law  removed 
all  images  an<l  that  they  burnt  and  treated  with  aiJ  iniagioable  insults 
the  images  of  Christ,  of  our  Lady,  and  of  the  saints  j  that  tbev  overthrew 
the  altars,  and  broke  down  the  carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers; 
that  they  tore  tlie  service-books,  destroyed  the  organs,  turned  the  vest- 
ments into  quilts  and  curtains,  insulted  the  sacraments,  and  did  their  best 
to  wipe  out  all  memory  oi  Chribtianity.  It  is  enough  to  say  ot  them  that 
they  were  haters  of  the  cross,  or  at  best  that  they  could  endure  it  but  for 
a  moment,  while  it  was  signed  over  the  unconscious  infant  in  baptism, 
never  to  looked  upon  with  patience  again.  And  these,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  of  every  honest  man  ,  are  the  persons  from  whom  Anglicans 
derive  their  ri^htii,  aud  whom  ibcy  cannot  renounce  till  they  renounce  all 
connection  with  the  imposture  which  they  founded. 

Among  the  hooks  sent  us  for  review  we  have  only  space  to  nodee  a 
fbw  of  the  more  important.  Dr.  Newman's  &8oinating  volume,  the 
Office  and  Worh  of  T'nJvcrsitirs  (ljor)i\onj  LoT)gmf\n<),  \<f)  rc-]>nl>li(  Htion 
of  pnpers  which  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
ver&'Uy  Gazette.  It  is  the  fashion  now  for  Protestant  critics  to  warn  their 
readers  off  from  the  worlcs  of  this  great  writer,  by  declaring  that  his 
power  is  altogether  destructive;  that  he  is  wonderful  in  demolishing 
other  j-'eoplc's  fuhrics,  but  impotent  in  buiklinff  any  solid  edifice  in  their 
place,  in  spite  of  his  adroitiieos  in  "puttinjr  a  oottoni  to  a  question  that 
is  really  bottomless;''  so  they  lell  us  that  Dr.  >»ewmau  is  on  the  whole 
an  intidel  writer  V*  And  probably  Protestants  believe  these  veractous 

Sntlemen,  and  abstua  from  verifying  for  themselves  a  judgment  which 
ey  are  but  too  eajxcr  to  ]iu)»lish.  Ferha]>s  tbcy  will  not  fear  coming 
within  Dr.  Newman's  intluf  nee  on  such  a  liarniless  subject  as  "  univer- 
sities." If  they  wiii  dure  to  take  the  step,  we  can  promi<!»e  them,  not  a 
destruction,  but  an  edification  of  their  ideas.  The  |[»re8ent  yolome  brings 
outy  by  means  of  historical  narrative,  imaginative  illustration,  and  close 
reasoTn'np:,  the  ideal  of  u  university  with  such  clearness  and  flistinctnesj*, 
that  the  intelleetual  inia^^e  seems  to  be  invested  with  the  qualities  of  the 
sensihle^  and  to  stand  forth  in  form  and  colour  before  our  eyes. 

The  next  most  important  book  is  the  Rev,  J.  Spencer  Nortbcote's  book 
cu  t1)r  Roman  GsfiiaiMnftsfLoBdon,  Dolman),  an  Indispensable  guide-book 
both  for  the  fireside  traveller  and  for  the  actual  explorer  of  the  places^ 
and  most  interesting  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  enlarge  the  brief  sketch 
of  them  which  was  given  in  Fahtola,  Much  of  the  matter  of  this  volume 
has  appeared  at  intervals  in  our  pages. 

The  Lost  Sheep  and  other  Potam^  by  H.  A.  Rawes,  M.A.  (Lrij  ] on, 
Richardson),  is  a  volume  of  some  promise  ;  though  the  union  of  \\  onl:?- 
Tv  orthinn  naturalism  and  Spenserian  allegory  forms  as  unequal  a  whole 
as  one  of  Turner's  mythological  pictures. 

We  should  have  thought  that  Green  and  Murlowe's  poems,  which 
form  Mr.  Bell*s  new  volume  of  old  poets^  were  scarcely  decent  enough 
for  publication  in  the  present  age. 

Other  poems,  by  Mr,  Dewar,  and  an  anonymous  author^  we  have  not 
yet  bod  time  to  read. 


Of  jrour  charity  j>ngr  for  the  imow  of  the  son]  of  Jams*  Kixion,  who  deputed  Uiii  Hit 
«l  tht  Spital,  near  HtxhoD,  oa  tto  llfli  daj  of  OeennlM  1856,  aged  42 ;  oa  wImm  moU  itraat 
Jttai^  bavs  smt^. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY :  ITS  DliTICULTIES, 

AND  PROSPECXa 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  columns  of 
the  Dublin  newspapers  are  aware  that  a  correspondence  has 
been  lately  going  on  with  reference  to  the  new  Catholic  Uni- 
fernty,  chantcterised  by  language^  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
excited.  Various  articles  have  also  appeared' in  the  same 
jonmals,  all  indicative  of  a  state  of  feeling  among  the  sup- 
poiteis,  or  quasi-supporters,  of  the  Universi^^  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  deplore.  Neither  letters  nor  articles  tell  the 
^holc  truth,  but  toey  suggest  quite  as  much  as  they  distinctly 
declare;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  period  of  crisis 
bas  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  University^  which  cannot  fail 
materially  to  afiect  its  future  destiny. 

Whether  or  not  it  may  have  been  judicious,  or  even  justi- 
£able,  to  print  such  statements  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  eye,  we  are  not  now  about  to  inquire.  On  this  point 
probably  opinions  will  differ,  even  among  good  and  loyal  Ca- 
tholics, to  some  considerable  extent.  But  considering  what 
has  been  s^d,  and,  moreover,  what  has  been  left  unsaid,  we 
cannot  help  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  our  readers  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  new  insti- 
tution, and  what  the  only  conditions  on  which  it  can  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  really  Catholic  University  for  the  British  em- 
pire. When  such  subjects  are  once  mooted,  and  angry  feel- 
ings have  once  worked  themselves  to  the  surface,  it  is  a  most 
mistaken  policy  to  attempt  to  stifle  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  actual  ^tatc  of  the  case.  Loyalty,  obedience,  prudence, 
and  charity,  may  combine  to  keep  the  tongue  tied,  so  lon^r  '^s 
serious  evils,  though  known  to  exist,  are  hidden  from  the 
public  eye ;  but  when  once  the  veil  has  been  lifted,  the  same 
virtues  combine  to  urge  a  diiiereut  course  of  action^  and  bid 
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us  speak  aloud  those  very  truths  which  heforehand  we  should 
not  nave  ventured  even  to  whisper. 

Every  one,  then,  who  knows  how  Catholic  afiairs  stand  in 
this  kingdom  has  heen  all  along  aware  that  the  grand  obstacles 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  University  would  be  caused  by  Catho- 
lics, and  not  bj  Protestants.  The  difficulties  thrown  in  its 
way  by  an  adverse  Government^  or  by  the  general  influence 
of  Protestantism  in  some  shape  or  other,  might  indeed  be 
serious.  But  such  hindrances  as  these  could  have  been  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning ;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  would 
in  all  probabili^  only  be  such  as  could  be  mastered  by  rea- 
sonable prudence,  perseverance,  and  devotion  to  the  cause. 
But  obstacles  from  within,  it  has  always  been  known,  would 
be  far  worse  evils.  From  their  very  nature  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  in  what  particular  guise  they  would  present  them- 
selves, by  what  combinations  they  would  perplex,  and  by 
what  obstinate  persistency  they  might  weary  out  those  whose 
sole  object  was  the  success  oz  the  University  in  the  sense  in 
which  its  foundation  was  recommended  by  the  Holy  See. 

When  two  combatants  stand  openly  opposed  to  each  other, 
if  you  know  their  relative  strength  and  the  weapons  they  em- 
ploy, it  is  easy  to  calculate  pretty  exactly  what  kind  of  wounds 
ihey  will  naturally  inflict,  and  who  will  win  in  the  end.  But 
put  a  score  of  people,  not  altogether  the  best  of  friends,  into  a 
ship's  cabin  at  sea,  and  then  let  the  vessel  be  tossed  violently 
to  and  fro  in  a  tempest,  and  see  if  you  can  guess  beforehand 
whose  head  will  be  broken;  whose  temper  will  vent  itself  on 
his  tumbling  neighbour,  instead  oflaying  the  blame  on  the 
'  winds;  and  how  manv  of  the  whole  score  will  be  found  per- 
manently hors-dc-coriihat  when  the  huiricniio  is  past.  We 
Catholics  are  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  these  storm-tossed 
passeiinLM  s.  We  are  shut  up  with  one  another,  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  called  on  by  every  duty  to  the  Church  to 
bear  and  forbear  one  with  another's  mistakes  and  infirmities, 
and  to  do  all  honour  to  those  of  our  fellow-Catlioiics  who 
labour  heartily  for  the  good  of  others,  even  tliough  not  pre- 
cisely in  our  own  fashion.  Yet  our  tendency  to  disagree, 
not  pleasantly  and  charitably,  but  unpleasantly  and  uncha- 
ritably, is  one  of  the  most  notorious  causes  of  the  ill-success 
of  many  of  our  undertakings.  Our  faith  and  our  conscience 
force  us  to  aim  at  the  same  ends,  but  our  ignorance  and  want 
of  self-control  set  us  i^uocking  our  heads  one  against  another; 
while  our  enemies  make  a  jest  of  our  squabbles,  and  liiiagine 
that  our  faith  is  not  one  because  our  ])rivate  animosities  are 
so  iiianv.  Undoubtedly  there  are  certain  excuses  to  be  found 
which  to  some  degree  palUate  the  foiiy  and  crinmiality  with 
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which  we  might  otherwise  be  dbargeable  on  account  of  our 
diasensions, — excuses  which  attach  to  us  as  Catholics  in  dis* 
tiQction  £rom  Protestants  of  any  denomination.  But  at  pre- 
sent our  purpose  is  not  to  dwell  upon  these  palliations.  We 
wi^  to  analyse  the  character  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
new  University  has  to  encounter,  chiefly  through  the  opera* 
tion  of  these  personal  and  un-CathoIic  feelings  amongst  us* 
The  subject  has  been  now  brought  before  the  public  in  so 
pointed  and  yet  so  unsatisfactory  a  mannerj  that  we  cannot 
tairly  be  charged  with  indiscretion,  if  we  say  things  to  which^ 
under  other  cucumstances^  we  should  have  been  the  last  to 
give  utterance. 

These  internal  difficulties,  then,  may  be  classed  under  four 
heads :  the  money  difficulty,  the  student  difficulty,  the  na- 
tional difficulty,  and  the  personal  difficulty.  They  are  of  very 
different  degrees  of  importance ;  but  still  all  may  be  consi- 
dered as  real  obstacles  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  under- 
taking. Wc  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
now  placed  them;  and  in  thus  arranging  them,  we  have  been 
guided  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  their  relative  moment. 

The  lirstj  then,  and  the  least,  is  the  money  difHculty. 
The  money  question  is  not  only  the  dilhcuity  which  can  be 
most  easily  overcome,  but  it  is  that  which,  even  when  solved, 
is  very  far  indeed  from  heipiiiL^;  the  other  problems  to  a  solu- 
tion. Its  solution  would  be  involved  in  the  solution  of  the 
rest ;  but  alone  it  can  do  little  towards  the  great  work  of 
which  it  is,  though  a  necessary  part,  yet  only  a  preliminary. 
As  for  any  actual  impossibility  of  raising  sufllcicnt  funds  by 
private  subscription  to  find  tlie  proper  maintenance  of  a 
university  staff,  we  do  not  believe  lor  a  moment  in  its  exist- 
ence. The  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  perfectly 
ready  to  furnish  such  annual  payments  as  would  be  wanted, 
in  addition  to  what  they  have  already  given,  if  only  Lhey  are 
properlif  called  upon.  But  this  proper  calling  involves,  first, 
a  systeniaLic  and  periodical  recommciHlation  of  its  claims  by 
the  clergy  and  influential  laymen;  and  secondly,  a  proof  on 
the  part  of  the  University  itself  that  the  whole  alliiu  is  not 
to  end  in  smoke,  or  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  in  a  pro- 
vincial job.  How  are  all  the  vast  sums  annually  raised  wiiich 
arc  collected  by  the  various  Protestant  religious  and  philan- 
thropic societies  ?  Simply  by  the  periodical  rccommendaiion 
of  their  merits  to  their  neighbours  i)y  the  jxiiochial  ministers 
and  the  laity  uf  each  neighbourhuud.  These  societies  are  as 
numerous  as  are  the  cliici"  sections  of  English  and  Irish  Pro- 
testantism; and  the  society  whicii  is  venerated  as  if  it  was  the 
work  of  a  living  apostle  in  uue  place,  is  snubbed,  scouted,  or 
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Lated  in  another*  But  still  eacb  association  has  its  own 
special  set  of  willing  supporters  in  large  numbers,  some  in 
one  spot,  some  in  another.  These  people  only  wait  to  he 
ashed  from  year  to  year,  and  they  open  their  purse-strings. 
Of  course' the  asking  is  accompanied  with  a  little  talking  and 
stimulating ;  and  to  our  ears  uiis  same  talking  savours  not  a 
little  of  folly  and  fudge.  But  the  folly  and  the  fadge  are- 
part  of  the  cause,  not  ^art  of  the  money-collecting  macmnery. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  local  clergy  and  laity  care 
about  the  work.  Tne  metropolitan  executive  then  sets  them 
going;  and  sums  of  money  astounding  to  Catholic  ears  are 
ttxe  unfailing  result. 

Just  so  with  the  Catholic  University.  If  the  English  and 
Irish  clei^ — but  especially  the  latter — take  a  bond-^fide  taid 
personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution,  it  will  cost 
them  but  very  little  trouble  to  send  up  ample  funds  for  ail 
its  necessities.  We  do  not  mean^  of  course,  that  sort  of  in- 
terest which  to-day  blazes  up  like  a  furnace,  and  to-morrow 
is  cold  OS  ice ;  which  depends  on  party-spirit,  or  a  desire  for 
flooring  the  godless  colleges,  or  a  personal  liking  for  this 
man  or  that;  but  a  conscientious,  deep-seated  conviction  of 
the  advantages  which  a  well-conducted  university  must  bring 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  all  who  submit  to  that  faith. 
This  is  the  only  sort  of  conviction  which  will  last  long  enough, 
or  be  sufficiently  active,  to  collect  the  funds  without  which  a 
university  simply  cannot  be. 

For  opening  the  purses  of  the  more  educated  and  better- 
informed  laity,  this  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  would,  in- 
deed,  not  suffice,  if  it  stood  alone.  They  must  see  clearly 
that  the  money  is  not  going  to  be  thrown  into  that  dark  abyss 
which  has  swallowed  up  so  many  promising  Catholic  under- 
takinr^s.  While  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  work  can 
last,  and  become  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  they  want, 
they  will  unquestionably  not  go  on  giving  their  money.  They 
will,  some  of"  them,  give  handsomely  for  once,  or  even  twice; 
but  no  permanent  support  can  be  expected  while  the  air  is 
filled  with  rumours  indicating  a  questionable  stability  in 
the  whole  atiair.  So  long  as  people  know,  or  hear,  that  A 
quarrels  with  15;  that  C  is  j^etting  utterly  disheartened  with 
his  dilRculties ;  that  D  has  notions  irreconcilable  with  every 

sound  theory  of  university  education ;  that  E,  in  short, 

that  if  the  University  succeeds,  it  must  be  in  spite  of  many  of 
its  supporters;  so  long,  we  may  rest  assured,  people  will  hold 
back  their  subscriptions.  AVhether  these  rumours  are  true 
or  false,  tlie  result  is  the  same.  Their  very  existence  is  a 
bliglit  ou  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  University.  We 
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Vfant  no  unreasonable  advance  in  the  institution.    We  know 
tliut  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  cannot  have  done  more 
than  makt  a  fair  start.    Nay,  we  should  suspect  it  of  being 
more  or  less  a  delusion,  if  it  had  some  marvellous  stories  to 
tell  of  its  instantaneous  and  unparalleled  success.  We  know 
also  that  its  diliicuities  must  be  great;  that  all  great  works 
encounter  serious  obstacles,  because  they  are  generally  de- 
;>i'nicd  to  curti  serious  eviU :  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  an  ex- 
pectatiou  that  this  c;reat  work  would  prove  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.    J3ut  we  do  want  to  see  that  au  advance  is 
being  made  toivards  overcoming  these  difficulties.  We  want  to 
sec  that  good  feeling,  common  sense,  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
and  a  hearty  love  for  literary  cultivation,  are  combining  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.   We  want  to  see  that 
the  success  that  has  been  already  gained  by  the  labours  of 
-Che  authorities,  and  the  good  conduct  and  att^i^on  of  the 
students,  are  not  imperilledy  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  thrown 
away,  through  die  operation  of  evils  which  would  destroy 
.die  fairest  hopes,  and  lerel  the  noblest  institutions  to  the 
ground. 

Again,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mistake  of  not  a  little  con- 
aequence,  to  imagine  dut  large  funds  necessarily  imply  the 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  undertaking.    If  the 
Unirersity  is  to  achieve  the  noble  work  of  training  the  young 
men  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  something 
more  is  wanted  than  a  heavy  balance  at  the  banker's.  Evety 
thing  de^da  on  what  the  University  is,  and  not  on  what  it 
lias*  If  it  is  behind  the  age,  if  it  is  provincial,  if  it  is  lia,  if 
it  is  over-stringent  indiscipline,  if  it  is  a  mere  big  school,  if  it . 
■iB  Galb'can  in  theology,  if  it  coquets  with  die  StatOi  if  it  courts 
iquazTsIs  with  the  State, — ^these  are  the  evils  which  will  destroy 
its  efficacy,  in  spite  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  consigned 
to  the  pockets  of  professors  and  students.   And  we  dwell 
upon  this  point,  because  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  people*8 
minds  to  identify  its  prosperity  with  its  wealth ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  depreciate  the  success  it  has  achieved  because 
its  revenues  are  not  so  flourishing  as  they  once  promised  to 
be.   Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  to  the  rector,  professors^ 
and  students,  than  to  dirow  cold  water  on  their  work  be- 
cause the  funds  at  their  disposal  are  not  large.    If  thei/  had 
shown  symptoms  of  misconceiving  their  office,  or  of  falling 
«hort  of  their  duties,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  antici- 
pating a  positive  failure  from  within.    If  the  University  it- 
self was  not  only  small,  but  a  sham;  if  it  wasa  got-up,  forced, 
ain-academicy  un«Cadiolic  concern ;  the  artificial  result  of  a 
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temporary  excitement, — then  indeed  we  should  look  upon  the 
diminution  of  its  revenues  as  a  preliminary  to  its  extinction ; 
and  should  hold  that  it  not  only  would  die»  but  deserved  to 
die.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  proof— naT»  manrellous 
to  say,  scarcely  a  report-^-^of  anything  like  a  failnrei  so  fur  as 
«  prudence,  seal,  capacity,  and  character  of  the  snperion 
is  concerned ;  while  the  number  of  students  and  their  coa<-. 
duct  is  full^  such  as  could  be  looked  for  in  the  euij  vdmo§ 
of  such  an  instituticfti. 

This,  however,  brin^  us  to  what  we  hsoe  named  as  the 
aeoond  difficulty  which  the  University  has  to  overcome — ^vis. 
tiiat  of  ihe  students.  We  do  not  mean  any  supposed  diffi* 
culty  of  teaching  and  controlling  the  junior  members  of  the 
Universi^,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  students  at  all  in  suf- 
ficient numbers.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  here  at 
least  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  get  over.  Considering 
that  the  University  is  founded  by  the  direct  autiioriw  of  the 
Pope;  oonsiderinff  also  how  loud  we  Catholics  of  England 
and  Ireland  have  oeen  in  our  boastings  of  our  attachment  to 
the  Holy  See ;  considering,  again,  what  an  outcry  many  of  us 
have  raised  against  the  godless  colleges,  and  mere  worldly 
education  in  genial, — the  simple-minded  observer  might  have 
imagined  that  the  Pope  had  but  to  set  a  real  Catholic  uni- 
versity  a-going,  to  have  its  portals  crowded  with  eager  appli- 
cants for  admission ;  and  tnat  the  only  question  would  oe, 
how  to  dispose  of  and  instruct  such  an  embarrassing  multi* 
tude  of  enthusiastic  youths.  Truly  would  the  same  simple 
minded  observer  be  astonished  when  he  came  to  test  our  pro- 
fessions by  our  practice,  and  learnt,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  that  to  grumble  at  evils  is  one  thing,  and  to  make  the. 
best  use  of  good  opportunities  is  another.  He  would  dia- 
cover  that  there  were  sundry  qualifications  attached  to  these 
exuberant  protestations'of  loyalty  to  Rome,  and  ot  antagonism 
to  Protestant  governments  and  Protestant  institutions.  He 
would  see  that  many  a  parent  who  sliouted  till  he  was  hoarse 
about  his  exclusion  &om  old  Catholic  foundations,  would  not 
spare  a  few  pounds  a  year  in  order  to  send  his  own  son  to  a 
living  Catholic  institution;  preferring  the  cheap  honours  of 
religious  and  patriotic  talk  to  the  more  expensive  but  real 
advantages  of  religious  and  patriotic  action.  Many  too,  Ik- 
would  perceive,  after  all,  did  value  the  favour  of  tlie  State 
and  the  world  to  an  extent  for  which  their  vehement  de- 
clamations of  spiritual  single-mindedness  had  little  prepared 
him.  The  wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  the  labours  of  the  pre- 
lates, tlie  character  of  the  rortor  and  his  associates, — all 
would  go  for  little  with  that  class — alas,  too  numerous — in 
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whom  the  spirit  of  flimkeyism  has  taken  up  Its  abode.  Sueh 
as  these  ralue  a  oniTerntj  education  not  for  what  it  is,  but 
for  what  it  seems  to  be;  not  for  what  it  makes  their  children^ 
^ut  for  the  Tulgar  approbation  of  the  multitude.   So  long 
as  the  Queen's  majesty,  with  her  gingerbread  representatire 
in  DabUn,  vouchsafe  no  smile-^so  long  as  the  rank,  wealth, 
and  insolence  of  Protestantism  turns  up  its  imperious  nose 
at  the  nascent  institution — so  lon^  as  no  immediate  gain  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  peace  is  to  he  got  by  studying  were — 
so  long  does  this  numerous  class  of  Catholic  parents  hold 
aloof,  or  damn  with  faint  praise,  or  rejoice  to  propagate  ilU 
natured  stories,  or,  in  short,  do  any  thing  but  what  they 
<msjht  to  do. 

To  the  influence  of  these  dishonourable  feelings  we  must 
add  the  action  of  other  causes,  more  or  less  harmless  or  ex- 
cofiable,  but  still  tending  to  keep  parents  from  sending  thdr 
sons  to  the  young  university.  Such  are,  apathy,  an  excessive 
caution,  a  desire  to  see  how  the  thing  works  before  they  do 
anything  themselves  to  help  it;  with  sundry  other  little  feel- 
ings of  a  like  kind.    Taking  these  causes  all  together,  so  far 
from  wondering  that  there  are  not  hundreds  of  eager  appli- 
cants for  admiwion,  we  only  wonder  there  are  so  many  students 
at  Dublin  as  there  are.    For  ourselves,  we  never  expected 
more  at  the  beginning.    We  utterly  distrusted  three-fourths 
of  the  talk  that  used  to  be  uttered  on  the  subject ;  and  felt 
assured  that  when  it  came  to  doing  any  real  work,  the  loudest 
\>\usterers  would  be  the  most  backward  supporters.  Accord- 
in  prly,  we  hold  that  the  actual  attendance  of  students  is  amply 
suHicient  to  encourage  the  upholders  of  the  University;  and 
that  the  past  and  present  backwardness  of  parents  is  no  proof 
that  tliey  will  not  gradually  learn  wisdom,  or  be  shamed  out 
of  iJuir  apathy.    Such  an  undertaking  takes  a  generation 
thoroughly  to  root  itself,  much  more  to  bear  abundant  fruit. 
Only  a  new  generation  of  fathers  of  families  will  adequately 
coni])rehend  and  cordially  appreciate  its  merits.    Few  things 
ciiaii^'^i-  inore  slowly  than  old  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
edueaiioii.   Men  who  have  been  deprived  of  it  thcni'-elvcs  are 
often  reluctant  to  take  any  trouble  to  ffive  it  to  tlw  ir  c  hildren. 
People  who  have  gone  on  from  ^'enr  to  year  thinking  that  the 
grand  cure  for  all  evils  is  to  clamour  about  their  magnitude, 
are  often  perfectly  helpless  when  some  simple  remedy  is  ac- 
tually put  into  their  hands.    Still,  the  gradual  change  in 
ideas  does  t<ike  place.    The  old  baseless  caprices  vanisfi  owe 
by  ouf ;  or  they  become  unfashionable,  and  people  are  ashamed 
to  own  to  theni.    And  so  it  will  be  in  the  present  case.  Un- 
less the  University  dies  by  its  own  hand,  the  middle  and  upper 
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elasses  of  England  and  Ireland  will  before  long  awaken  like 
men  out  of  sleep,  and  wonder  at  their  own  past  insensibility 
to  its  claims.  No  one  can  say  how  soon  this  may  be,  or  how 
long  it  may  take  to  conviTice  them  of  their  blindness  to  their 
own  interests.  But  we  know  with  what  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity afl'airs  have  moved  in  the  Catholic  body  (hiring  the  last 
ten  or  filteen  years;  and  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  tln'nk- 
ing  tl^at  it  may  require  only  a  few  more  years  to  convmce 
tlie  gentry  of  England  and  Ireland  that  a  university  like  that 
now  commenced  in  Dublin  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  re- 
medy of  those  defects  over  which  we  have  so  loog  and  so 
loudly  lamented. 

The  third  djliicultv  which  we  have  named  is  of  a  far  more 
serious  kind;  and  on  its' solution  depends  the  question  whether 
tlie  University  is  to  be  a  great  national  or  a  small  provincial 
institution.  Unhappily,  as  is  notorious,  tiiere  exists  between 
certain  portions  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  races  a  species 
»  of  feeling  which  makes  it  diliicult  for  them  to  unite  in  prac- 
tical action.  We  do  not  now  stop  to  analyse  the  exact  na- 
ture of  this  cause  of  mutual  repulsion,  or  to  account  for  it, 
or  to  blame  it,  or  to  justify  it,  or  to  show  which  party  is  most 
to  blame,  or  which  is  most  under  its  inlluence.  It  is  sulii- 
cient  merely  to  recall  the  fact  of  its  existence.  And  no  man 
can  ignore  that  fact  in  conttmplating  the  future  of  Catholic 
academic  prospects  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  feeling  is 
too  old,  too  dce})ly-seated,  and  too  readily  called  into  action, 
to  be  overlooked  for  a  moment.  We  may  give  it  what  name 
we  please;  we  may  call  it  antipathy,  or  mistrust,  or  jealousy, 
or  doubt,  or  ii-ritability,  or  any  thing  else  which  will  partly  or 
wholly  express  what  both  parties  feel,  or  what  ouu  of  Liiem 
more  especialh  ficls  ;  there  ihe  fact  remains. 

Moreover  the  lie  of  ;i  eummon  religion  is  not  sufhcicnt  to 
overcome  the  repelknt  forces  of  these  dislikes.  It  modifies 
their  action,  it  is  triic.  Jn  some  cases  it  so  far  overrules 
thern,  that  Lliuugh  they  exist,  they  do  liitle  or  no  harm.  But 
with  the  generality  of  those  persons  who  are  under  their  in- 
ilueiice,  tlie  fact  that  both  sides  are  Catholic  goes  for  little 
hcitLY  than  nothing.  The  wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  the  cause 
ol  religion  itself,  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  all  go  to  the  wall,  under  the  influence  of  a 
miserable  antipathy  and  jealousy,  the  result  of  times  gone  by« 
or  of  ill-conduct  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  the  premt 
undertaking  has  nothing  to  do^ 

The  consequence  in  the  ease  of  the  new  UniTersity  is  this: 
that  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  Ireland  regard  the  appoint- 
ment of  Englishmen,  as  such,  to  offices  of  trust  and  authoritjr 
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as  nmply  an  intrunon  on  ground  which  ought  to  he  held 
exclusively  by  the  Irish-bom*    'l^hey  are  even  more  jealous 
of  EngUshmen  than  of  foreigners  of  any  country.   A  contip 
nental  heretic  would  be  more  endurable  in  their  eyes  than 
an  English  Catholic.  We  speak,  of  course^  only  of  some  per- 
sons; out  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  influential  to 
constitute  these  suiddai  notions  a  thing  of  senous  tnoment* 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  every  whit  as  good  Irishmen,  detest 
this  pseudo-nationality  in  matters  of  religion  and  literature. 
They  see  as  clearly  as  possible  not  only  the  absurd  and  anti- 
Catholic  theories  which  it  involves,  but  they  foresee  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  based  upon  idesa 
ao  narrow-minded  and  short*sighted.    To  such  as  these  we 
would  offer  ;in  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which  we  are 
•peaking  of  the  mistakes  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  that 
tney  would  ask  for  none  and  desire  none.   They  agree  with 
ns;  they  lament  over  these  unhappy  delusions  quite  as  sor** 
rowfuUy  as  we  can  do;  and  we  believe  that  they  will  be 
gratified  rather  than  annoyed  at  meeting  with  any  thing 
like  plain-speaking  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance, 
however  much  they  may  be  pained  at  the  circumstances  which 
call  it  forth. 

Countiiig,  then,  unon  their  hearty  approval,  we  have  no 

hesitation  in  saying  that  this  notion  of  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  University  solely  in  the  hands  of  Irishmen  would 
be  utterly  fatal  to  its  prosperity,  not  only  as  a  national,  but 
as  an  Irith  institution.    Being  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  placed 
under  the  Iri^  episcopacy  as  its  supreme  authority.  This 
is  natural  and  just;  no  JBnglishman  ever  dreamt  of  supposing 
it  could  be  otherwise,  or  wishing  it  otherwise.    But  when  it 
comes  to  the  staff  of  strictly  university-officers,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  local  principle  becomes  simply  ridiculous.  Were 
it  the  sole  object  of  the  Pope  and  its  other  founders  to 
erect  a  place  ot"  education  for  youngs  Irishmen  only,  the  idea 
of  niakin*^'-  all  its  professors  and  Irctiirrrs  Irish  cxclii'^^ivcly 
would  Ik-  bad  enough,    livrn  in  this  case  the  idea  br trays  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  every  successful 
imiversity  has  been  carried  on,  and  a  blindness  to  the  parti- 
cular iacts  of  this  present  time.    Were  there  no  wish  to  have 
a  single  student  from  England,  America,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  or  the  colonies,  no  Catholic  university  could  do  its 
duty  to  the  Irish  youth  if  exclusively  Irish  in  its  staff.  A 
jnnn  whose  own  education  Jiad  been  interfered  with  bv  mis- 
fortunes and  illness  might  as  well  expect  to  be  able  to 
educate  his  own  children  without  any  assistance  from  those 
more  fortunate  than  himself.    The  very  nature  of  the  case 
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implieg  as  mndu  iielaiid»  through  the  influence  of  the  penal 
laway  and  other  cauaea,  has  been  placed  for  agea  in  dreum^ 
•tanoet  unfaTourable  to  liie  cultivation  of  the  youth  of  her 
upper  and  middle  ckawa  to  the  extent  which  they  deaerre. 
Dr.  Lyona,  himaelf  an  Irishman,  recently  called  the  attentiaii 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  astonishingly  small  proportion  of 
the  wealthier  claaaea  of  Irishmen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  imtreraitj  education*  He  has  found  that  while  Scotland 
stands  the  highest  among  civilised  countries  in  this  respect, 
Ireland  is  actually  the  lowest.  How,  then,  ia  it  possible  that 
Ireland,  thus  long  stripped  of  the  advantagea  of  other  coun- 
tries, can  suddenly  supply  from  her  own  resources  alone  audi 
a  stapflT  of  authorities,  from  the  rector  downwarda,  as  can,  by 
their  reputation,  experience,  and  knowledge,  carry  an  infant 
univeraity  through  all  the  untried  difficulties  which  must  be- 
aet  ita  process  t  To  call  it  patriotic**  to  cry  out  for  Irish- 
men only  m  such  a  case,  ia  abaoiutely  chiidiah.  Noble  pa> 
triotism,  indeed,  to  debar  one's  country  from  a  remedy  for 
the  ills  which  we  lament,  unless  administered  by  men  bom 
either  in  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  or  Con  naught !  We  shall 
next  hear  of  some  sound  Protestant,  when  shivering  under 
the  ague,  refusing  to  take  quinine  because  the  use  of  bark 
was  introduced  by  the  Jesuits;  or  of  Evangelical  young  ladies  I 
rejcctinrr  camellia-blossoms  for  the  adornipg  of  their  hair  be- 
cause the  liowcr  was  named  after  Camelius,  a  member  the 
aame  papistical  and  idolatrous  society. 

Bin  the  absurdity  becomes  tenfold  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  University  is  specially  intended  for  all  Catho- 
lics who  s})eak  the  English  tongue,  and  ibr  as  many  conti- 
nental Catholics  as  liave  an  inclination  for  education  under 
the  sj)irit  of  national  Britisb  ideas.  It  was  fwf  designed  to 
be  a  local  or  provincial  institution,  but  a  great  national  uni- 
versity. It  was  meant  for  Catholics  as  such,  withcHit  refer- 
ence to  race,  birtb])lace,  or  politics.  It  was  desi[;nr(i  to  keep 
pace  with  the  altered  situation  of  our  religion  in  the  whole  i 
United  Kingdom, — with  our  advance  in  numbers,  wen  1th,  ; 
cultivation,  and  social  jiosition.  Those  persons  who  wisii  lu 
stamp  it  with  an  exclusive  cliaracter  are  the  real  intruders; 
they  are  attempting  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  sole  be- 
nefit of  what  was  designed  for  them  only  in  conjunction  with  I 
others.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  its  existence 
to  nail  up  the  cry  of  *'  Ireland  for  the  Irish'*  as  a  motto  over 
its  portals.  It  is  not  the  "Irish  Catholic  University"  at  all; 
it  is  the  Catholic  "  University  of  Dublin."  The  fact  that 
Dublin  is  in  Ireland  no  more  provejs  that  the  University  is 
meant  to  be  specially  Irish,  than  the  fact  that  Oxford  is  ia 
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Oxlord^^hire  proves  that  it  is  not  desitrned  for  people  born  in 
"Yorkshire  or  Middlesex.    It  is  iuunded  in  Dublin,  rather 
than  elsewhere,  not  because  Dublin  is  in  Ireland^  but  because 
it  is  the  most  convenient  Catholic  centre. 

Docs  any  rational  man,  then,  suppose  that  as  a  Catholic 
institution  the  University  can  fiourisli,  i(  it  is  carried  on  upon 
the  basis  of  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  from  its  practical 
Txiauagement  ?   Is  any  Irishmau  so  blind  to  facts  as  to  imagine 
that  its  halls  can  be  hlled  with  students  from  every  part  of 
the  British  empire,  if  it  is  once  supposed  that  it  is  governed 
by  the  spirit  of  a  pettifogging  provincialism  ?  We  do  not  ask 
whether  Irishmen  would  like  to  be  able  thus  to  attract  the 
youth  of  the  world  solely  by  their  own  local  merits; — that  is 
not  the  question.    The  question  is,  can  they  do  it  ?  Surely 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  query, — It  is  simply  im- 
possible:  there  is  but  one  feasible  way  of  carryinpr  qjj  the 
University,  namely,  by  uUcily  discountenancing  atici  rejecting 
every  petty  distinction  of  race  and  birthplace,  and  by  con- 
fiding the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  stutlciits  to  the 
most  competent  authorities  who  can  be  induced  to  undertake 
it.    On  this  principle  the  staff  of  authorities  was  originally 
filled  up,  though  not  witb  such  a  consistent  disregard  of  foolish 
and  self-destructive  prejudices  as  might  have  been  wished. 
'  Stilly  the  right  principle  was  indicated  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness ;  and  the  excellent  feelings  which  haye  peisonallj  existed 
lietween  the  various  professors  and  lecturers^  of  whatever  coun- 
try ,  have  shown  that  it  really  is  possible  to  work  the  University 
on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  unalloyed  Catholicism. 
How  moch  of  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  young  University 
is  due  to  the  extreme  good  sense,  cordiality,  sineerity,  and 
libenlhy  of  mind,  of  the  whole  body  of  its  working  author!- 
tiea,  we  believe  is  little  known  to  the  criticising  public.  On 
this  point,  happily,  there  has  been  no  difficulty.  The  wretched 
jealousies  of  race  have  been  determinately  troNdden  under  foot; 
and  the  more  the  superiors  of  the  University  have  known  of 
each  other,  the  more  closely  have  they  been  united  by  the 
honds  of  mutual  regard. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  this  happy  commenoemrat 
is  to  be  neutraused  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  a  bigoted 
provincialism.  The  struggle  must  come  sooner  or  later-; 
and  one  of  the  two  conflictmg  principles  must  give  way  alto- 
gether. The  species  of  compromise  which  has  been  allowed 
to  viodify  certain  original  arrangements  can  be  accepted  only 
as  a  temporary  acquiescence  in  evils  which  caunot  be  instantly 
confronted.  But  it  must  be  temporary  only.  If  such  a 
pressure  arises  as  shall  give  the  provincial  element  a  distinct 
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hcu»  Handi  in  the  UmTersity^  farewell  its  prospects  as  a 
national  instituUon.  Farewell  all  hopes  of  seeing  it  supjply 
the  wants  of  Uie  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
whole  affair  will  collapse  into  a  job ;  the  best  friends  of  lie- 
land  will  be  disheartened,  and  her  most  patriotic  children 
made  sick  at  heart  at  tbe  failure  of  the  one  great  work  which 
they  had  flattered  themselves  would  flourish  superior  to  the 
litt  lenesaes,  the  bigotries,  and  the  heartbumingSy  which  have 
long  cost  them  so  many  sighs. 

And  this  is  not  all.  A  rival  must  arise  somewhere.  If 
the  University  of  Dublin  finally  settles  down  into  the  cha- 
racter of  a  provincial  establishment,  it  will  share  the  fate  of 
all  things  provincial*  Neither  a  university,  nor  a  city,  nor  a 
territory,  can  be  at  once  national  and  provincial.  Ireland 
itself  is  not  yet,  in  the  estimation  of  many  Irishmen,  defini- 
tively either  one  or  the  other.  They  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  drop  their  old  notions  of  being  great,  influential, 
and  illustrious,  as  a  distinct  division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  a  sort  of  antagonism  to  Great  Britain.  They  csn- 
not  grasp  the  idea  of  being  as  much  a  |>arl  of  the  empire  as 
England  and  Scotland  are,  and  on  the  same  terms*  This  real 
equali^  is  a  thing  which  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  which 
they  consequently  never  attempt  to  bring  practically  aboutt 
They  want  to  be  a  separate  "  nation'*  by  themselves,  en- 
gaged in  a  sort  of  partnership  in  certain  matters  with  Great 
Britain.  This,  however,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
Impossibility.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must  be  one  "  na- 
tion ;**  a  national  division  is  no  more  possible  than  a  division 
of  languages  and  manners  is  possible.  The  only  alternative 
that  remains  to  Ireland  is,  to  choose  whether  she  will  be  a 
«t  province,'*  or  simply  a  gcofrraphical  division,  of  the  one 
grand  homogeneous  empire.  In  the  former  case  she  volunta- 
rily cliooses  the  inferior  lot;  she  decides  i!])0!i  an  antagonism 
when  al!  tlie  chances  of  success  are  aganist  her.  In  the  latter, 
all  rivalry  comes  to  an  end.  She  is  at  once  not  merely  the 
equal  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  part,  witk  Great  Briiain,  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  She  has  no  hostile  interests,  no  old  feuds 
to  perpetuate,  no  petty  jealousies  to  indulge.  What  Great 
Britain  is,  sucli  is  Ireland:  not  partners  in  one  iirm,  but 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family. 

And  if  this  is  true  in  political  and  social  matters,  it  is  still 
more  so  in  all  things  touchin*:^  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  of  Catholics.  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  gentlemen  from  the  Colonies,  will  not  seek 
education  for  their  children  in  a  university  whose  first  prin- 
ciple is  to  allow  their  own  immediate  friends  and  kinsmen  no 
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share,  or  only  an  inferior  on^  in  its  government    Who  doe» 
not  see  that  the  necessary  result  of  this  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish"  scheme  would  he  to  hanish  all  but  Irishmen  from 
the  lectiire-TOoma  of  Dublin  ?    And  then  what  will  follow  ? 
The  erection  of  another  University  in  England.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it.    It  may  not  arise  immediately,  and  it 
may  not  be  called  a  university;  but  sooner  or  later  the  reality 
will  come.   The  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain  can- 
not continue  much  longer  without  some  institution  which 
shall  undertake  to  train  their  sons  in  the  momentous  period 
between  boyhood  and  manhood.    We  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
with  nothing  bnt  schools  for  our  cliiidreii,  all  hough  they  pfo 
"by  the  more  ambitious  title  of  colleges.  Increasing  as  w  e  are 
in  numbers  and  social  position,  and  every  year  growing  more 
conscious  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  some  systematic  training 
for  our  youth  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  we  shall  certainly  do  something  to  supply  our 
wants  if  Ireland  deliberately  refuses  us  an  entrance  to  the 
new  University  in  Dublin  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 
With  such  a  competitor,  how  will  Dublin  hold  its  ground 
even  over  the  Irish  gentry  and  nobles?    Every  body  who 
knows  the  laws  of  human  nature  must  foresee  that  in  this 
case  a  large  portion  of  tlicni  would  prefer  the  English  insti- 
tution, administered  on  national  principles,  to  the  Irish  insti- 
tution,  administered  on  the  basis  of  a  jealous  provincialism, 
Even»^  man  who  wished  his  son  to  take  his  position  among 
his  fellow-countrymen  as  their  equal,  would  send  him  for 
education  to  a  place  where  nobody  cared  where  he  was 
horn  and  where  he  came  from,  and  all  that  was  desired  was 
that  he  was  personally  fit  for  the  society  into  which  he  sought 
adiij  ]  'iiiice. 

'J'jii.i  hrinjifs  us  to  the  last  of  the  four  diiflculties :  the 
pcfaunal  dilliciilty,  or,  we  mi^dit  almost  call  it,  the  political 
difficulty.  It  is  one  mo^t  unhapp}'  leaLure  in  the  state  uf 
Iri^h  Catholicism,  that  the  curse  of  politics  is  introduced  into 
the  very  heart  of  its  life.  Whiggism  and  Toryism,  and  all 
their  kindred  modifications,  both  genuine  and  sham,  thrust 
their  importunate  faces  up  the  very  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
scowl  in  anger  where  nothing  should  be  seen  but  looks  of  love  * 
and  amity.  Sometimes  one  political  scheme  is  the  source  of 
dispute,  sometimes  another ;  sometimes  the  viiulence  of  padj* 
spirit  contents  itself  with  general  questions  or  abstract  pro- 
posals, sometimes  it  concentrates  itself  in  attacks  on  indi- 
viduals opposed  to  one  another  in  political  action.  But  stilly 
there  the  dark  shadow  is :  there  it  comes^  throwing  its  bale- 
ful gloom  over  private  friendships,  over  works  of  mercy  audi 
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philanthropy, — nay,  over  undertakings  commenced  with  the 
one  professed  view  of  furtherincr  tlie  cause  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  culture  of  Catholics  of  every  class  and  section.  Nothing 
is  too  venerable,  too  delicate,  too  sacred,  for  the  intrusion  of 
this  pertinacious  mischief-maker.  No  matter  what  a  man  is, 
or  wiiat  his  social  or  ecclesiastical  position ;  no  matter  what 
his  private  wurth,  his  capacity  for  serving  a  good  cause, — all 
goes  for  nothing,  if  he  pleases  to  exercise  the  right  of  choosing 
his  uwii  politics,  and  decides  on  a  line  different  from  those 
who  have  the  means  of  attackincr  him.  Wc  do  not  say  that 
one  side  is  one  whit  better  than  the  other,  as  a  whole,  what- 
ever be  the  special  bone  oi  coiiLention.  There  are  good  and 
wise  liieii  on  both  sides;  and  there  are  noisy  uncharitable 
aealots  also,  some  of  them  sincere,  some  of  them  merely 
**  making  capital"  out  of  the  delinquencies,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  the  opposite  side.  However,  there  the  evil  is :  possibly 
not  so  vigorous  or  universal  as  heretofore,  but  yet  sufRci- 
ently  so  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  best  and  noblest 
works. 

Of  course  the  Catholic  Universitj  has  shared  the  fate  of 
other  undertakings.  The  political  blight  has  entered  its  neigh- 
bourhood! and  is  dividing  those  who  ou^ht  to  be  its  best 
supporters.  Accusations  are  bandied  to  and  fro  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  and  having  a  direct  tendency  to  sap 
its  foundations,  which  have  no  root  except  in  personal  ani- 
mosities, generally  of  a  political  complexion.  Nobody  is  safe 
from  them.  Silence  goes  for  nothing,  speaking^ut  goes  for 
nothing,  courage  goes  for  nothing,  prudence  sees  for  nothing. 
The  one  question  is,  Does  this  or  that  man  hold  my  notions 
on  |)olitics  ?  if  he  does,  he  itf  a  "  patriot,*'  and  he  ought  to  be 
an  mfluential  roan  in  the  University;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  a 
traitor,  and  1  will  not  countenance  a  place  of  education  which 
tolerates  bis  presence. 

Yet,  what  folly  is  this !  what  ignorance  of  mankind  I  what 
perversity!  what  ridiculous  dogmatism!  Will  all  men  ever 
be  agreed  about  politics  ?  Will  all  sincere  and  zealous  Ca- 
tholics ever  agree  about  ant/  thing  except  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith  t  Will  public  men  ever  be  of  one  mind  as 
9  to  the  terms  on  which  it  is  best  to  stand  with  the  secular 
government?  Will  they  ever  be  unanimous  in  advocating 
identically  the  same  measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  poor  or  the  suffering  ?  The  idea  is  visionary.  Beings 
who  are  not  omniscient  or  infallible  must  disagree,  simply 
because  their  minds  are  different  in  character,  and  no  two 
persons*  knowledge  of  facts  is  identically  the  same.  What 
righti  then,  has  any  man  to  brand  his  neighbour's  conduct  as 
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his  accuser?  What  right  have  I  to  point  to  my  omn magni- 
ficent self,  and  say,  "  Behold  the  standard  of  all  human  per- 
fection ;  let  all  men  admire  and  imitate,  or  else  be  marked  as 

the  enemies  of  their  brethren**  ? 

To  every  sincere  friend  of  the  University  we  say,  then, 
Tolerate  not  for  a  sinrrle  instant  the  intrusion  of  this  fatal 
jiassion  within  its  boundaries.  It  would  injure  the  prosperity 
of  the  most  stable  of  ins! itutioiis.  It  will  ruin  the  prospects 
of  one  tliat  is  only  just  bej^inning  it^  course.  You  have  no 
rijjht  to  plead  the  politico  of  excellent  meTi,  of  priests,  or  of 
iiishops,  as  an  excuse  for  introdncinn-  tliem  where  no  pfjlitics 
at  all  should  come.  Let  men  iiave  tlu  ir  politics,  and  act  on 
them,  whetlier  prelates  or  private  people.  It  is  their  own 
aflkir;  and  they  all  have  a  right  to  their  views.  But  what 
have  Dr.  Cullen's  or  Dr.  M'Hale's  politics  to  do  with  the  car- 
rving  out  an  undertaking  founded  by  the  formal  desire  of  the 
Irloly  See  ?  Some  people  lulinire  this  or  that  prelate's  poli- 
tical conduct,  oihers  do  not;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  the 
University  should  be  dragged  into  the  discussion? 

The  evil  goes  even  inrther.  People's  minds  are  so  ex- 
cited by  their  personal  aniniosilies,  that  they  forget  the  first 
principles  of  Catholicism,  and  almost  avow  an  open  and  ex- 
acrgerated  Gallicanism.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  happens 
to  be  the  Papal  Legate  specially  commissioned  in  the  affair  of 
the  founding  of  the  University;  all  the  prelates  of  course  join- 
ing in  the  work.  But  we  have  people,  good  and  influential, 
•who  dislike  Dr.  Cullen's  politics,  actually  maintaining  that 
the  Iri^h  hierarchy  and  clerg-y  would  be  justified  in  turning  a 
cold  shoulder  to  the  University  because  Dr.  Cullcn  has  been 
much  concerned  in  it;  in  other  words,  and  to  speak  plain 
Englisli,  in  snubbing  the  Holy  See  in  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  It  cannot  be  too  urgently  insisted  that 
the  University  owes  its  origin  not  to  anv  local  or  provincial 
source,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  formal  advice  of  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  (  liurcli ;  and  that  any  systematic  throw- 
ing of  cold  water  upon  its  management,  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonalities of  any  kind,  is  nothing  less  than  a  disloyal  unwill- 
ingness to  co-operate  with  the  Pope  himself  in  his  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics. 

Once  more,  then,  we  repeat,  keep  your  personalities,  your 
antipathies,  your  politics,  your  provincialisms,  to  their  con- 
genial hotbeds.  Nourish  them,  if  you  will,  in  committee* 
rooms,  on  platforms,  in  Rotunda-meetings,  and  on  the  back- 
staurs  of  the,  Castle,  where  a  mock-rojalty  puts  forth  its  gilded 
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attractiveness.    But  away  with  them  from  the  w  all^^  of  a 
Christian  University.   There  we  wish  to  know  no  distinctions 
save  those  of  orthodox  faith,  profound  iearimigy  and  acadeuuc 
seal. 


PATHEB  SOUTHWELL  AND  HIS  CAPXUBE. 

Having  said  something  about  the  poetry  of  Father  Robert 
Southwell  in  our  hist  Number,  we  propose  now  to  give  some 
little  account  of  a  portion  of  his  lite.  Wc  have  found  Mr. 
TurnbuUs  memoir  ratlier  dchcieiit  both  in  accuracy  and  in 
completeness;  the  latter  fault  may  perhaps  be  attributable 
to  restricted  space,  or  want  of  time,  or  fear  of  compromisiDg 
himself  with  nis  public  and  his  publisher  if  he  made  ha 
book  too  violently  Popish :  but  among  the  inaccuraciee  are 
some  that  deface  the  fair  fame  of  persons  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  reli^aon,  and  who  ought  to  be  treated  with 
more  respect  than  is  implied  in  perpetuating  the  mendacious 
calumnies  of  their  enemies.  In  our  present  I^umher  we  pro* 
nose  to  pive  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  martyr,  irom 
nis  landmg  in  England  to  his  imprisonment^  which  have  been 
omitted  both  by  Bishop  Challoner  and  by  Mr.  TumbuU ; 
only  premising  that  the  original  documents  which  we  publish 
are  either  from  the  British  Museum  or  from  the  State*Paper 
Office,  where  a  little  more  industry  would  have  enabled  jSb* 
Tumbull  to  find  them  for  himself. 

Father  Sou&well,  with  his  companion  Father  Heniy  Gar- 
nett,  sailed  fron^  the  port'*  (probably  Nieuport  in  the  Low  ^ 
Countries,  but  certainly  not  rorto,  as  Mr.  Tumbull  calls  it) 
on  the  15th  July  (new  style)  1586,  having  written  just  be- 
fore his  embarcation  a  letter  in  his  own  beautiful  Bemardine 
Latin  to  his  confessor,  the  perfume  of  which  is  quite  lost  by 
translation,  and  of  whidb  therefore  we  will  only  print  a  few 
sentences  in  a  note.*  On  the  third  day  after  setting  sail 
(July  7,  old  style)  they  landed  somewhere  on  the  east  coasty 
doubtless  with  aH  the  secrecy  possible  and  in  the  fittest  dis- 
guise they  could  invent.  But  nothing  could  conceal  their 
advent  from  the  practised  vigilance  of  the  sagacious  blood- 

*  He  b«gs  bis  friend  to  pray  that  "  corporis  mortem  aat  utiliter  fugiam,  eat 
viriliter  tiiatineam.  MHtor  ego  quideu  in  mediun  Inponim,  ae  utiBHB  <|v^ 
pro  illius  qui  mittit  nomine  fideqve  ad  oedsionem  dttcendiis.  Certe  larfi  mariqoe 

mihi  gat  scio  inhiaturos  plurimos,  qui  non  solum  «t  Inpi,  ^^d  tanqtiam  Icoi'ea  - 
drcumtunty  qmereotes  quern  devorent ;  quorum  ego  uou  tarn  timeo  quam  ex- 
peto  Bwrmi }  hm  tain  borrco  tortnros  quam  coronatnroi  exposco,  Sre." 
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Bounds  of  Walsinghim.  A  letter  of  ''secret  advertise- 
nients/*  without  name  or  date,  from  one  of  these  gentry  to 
bis  master,  is  extant  in  the  State-Paper  Office,*  which  con- 
tains the  information :  **  Two  Jesuits  arrived  upon  the  coast 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk:  the  one  called  Southwell,  son  to 
IMr.  Southwell,  of  Norfolk;  the  other  Allen,  son  to  the 
Avidow  Hone,  ^vhose  last  husband  was  jndge  of  one  of  the 
sheriffs'  courts  in  London."  However,  they  were  not  taken, 
but  were  able  to  accomplish  their  journey  to  London,  where 
Father  Soutlivy  ell  arrived  a  few  days  before  July  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  day).  He  was  first  entertained  by  Lord  Vaux  of 
Harrow  den,  the  same  who  was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  re- 
ceiving Canipian,  at  his  house  at  Hackney.  He  appears  to 
iiave  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  this  generous  and 
zealous  Catholic  from  Father  Parsons,  who  is  said  to  have 
reconciled  him  to  the  Church.  Here  he  remained  till  July 
when  he  says  he  was  sent  for  to  another  place,  probably 
I^dv  Arundel's  house;  from  whence  he  seems  to  have  writtcu 
a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  on  the  25th. 
Whether  this  letter  reached  its  destination  or  not  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  we  only  know  that  it  passed  through  the 
bands  of  some  of  Walsingham's  agents,  who  kindly  furnished 
**his  honour"  with  the  following  abstract  thereof: 

*'  At  his  coming  to  London  he  spoke  with  divers  Catlioh'cs  in 
]prison«  and  with  the  party  to  whom  be  was  commended  from  the 
superior,  at  whose  house  he  was  well  entertained,  and  said  mass 
upon  Su  Magdalen's  day;  and  the  next  day  was  sent  for  to  any  other 

place. 

His  coniirijj;  into  tlie  realm  did  jTreaily  encourage  all  the  Catho- 
lics here,  who  did  betore  imagine  that  they  were  as  it  were  forsaken 
by  the  Society. 

Many  priests  have  heen  taken  oi  laie,  but  not  so  hardly  used 
nor  kept  as  bcfore-times ;  and  some  also  for  money  released  and  set 
ml  liberty. 

In  the  court  there  is  somewhat  said  to  be  in  hand,  which  if  it 
take  effect,  the  Catholics  are  then  to  look  ibr  all  extremities ;  but  if 
It  go  not  forward,  then  is  hope  for  all  quietness. 

That  the  Catholics,  which  since  the  making  of  the  last  statute 
were  stricken  in  some  fear,  do  now  begin  to  fear  less  and  less,  and 
to  gather  their  spirits  higher. 

That  in  three  or  four  shires  together  there  is  not  one  priest, 
though  desired  oi  niany  ;  and  unless  some  supply  be  sent  over,  the 
Catholic  cause  will  be  very  much  impaired. 

It  was  propounded  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  hy  the  council,  and 
(as  was  thought)  by  the  queen,  that  if  he  would  but  carry  the  svyord 

*  Domestic,  1590,  no.  414.  The  dncnment  is  probabljnisplsoed :  the  lattST 
MMme  wa^  a  muitAke,  unless  A  lieu  was  an  aiuu  Qi  Gamett. 
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before  her  when  she  went  to  church,  and  stay  there  till  the  entl  of 
prayers,  he  should  be  set  at  Hbcrty.  But  he  surely  will  do  nothing 
that  shall  not  be  lawful  and  aLrri  table  with  the  duty  of  a  Cailiolic. 

A  certain  priest  was  taken  in  mariner's  appaicl  and  brought  to 
the  court  iuto  the  queen's  si^^ht,  who  asked  mm  merely  whether  he 
would  cmivert  her.  He  answered,  be  would  do  his  endeavour  in  k 
willingly.  But  she  replied  that  he  rauit  first  convert  her  women; 
and  so,  after  many  mockings,  he  was  committed  to  prison. 

That  divers  priests  do  their  duties  wonderfully,  as  well  in  con* 
firming  as  converting  many,  and  in  other  offices  of  a  priest ;  so  that 
the  heretics  do  term  some  of  them  to  be  conjurors  and  enchanters. 

That  he  likewise  doth  employ  himself  diligently  in  hearing  con- 
feesions  and  other  duties  of  a  priest,  witliout  fear  or  fainting."* 

Alas  for  the  poor  Catholics  wbo  were  now  beginning  to 
fear  less  and  leaSi  the  matter  in  band  at  tbe  court  resulted  in 
no  other  than  the  sanguinary  statute  of  tbe  S7tb  Elizabeth^ 
assigning  tbe  penalty  of  death  to  all  barbourers  and  com- 
forters of  seminary  priests  or  Jesuits*  Hie  Anglican  bishops 
could  not  endure  the  spectacle  of  so  many  of  them  doing 
their  duties  wonderfully  well  in  confirming  and  converting,*' 
and  were  continually  demanding  that  tbe  reviving  religion 
should  be  repressed  by  any  violence  requisite;  and  the  Queen 
and  Parliament  were  not  slow  to  second  their  advice.  But 
without  giving  much  heed  to  this  ripening  plot^  Father  South- 
well lost  no  time  in  applying  to  tiie  work  he  had  undertaken, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  condition  to  give  more  detailed 
information  to  his  superior*  The  letter,  of  which  tbe  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract,  was  apparently  written  a  veiy  short  time 
after  the  fonner : 

He  shows  that  his  coming  over  and  name  are  descried  alreadjk 
He  procured  F«  Richard  money  to  apparel  himseli^  but  yet  saw 
him  not  for  fear  of  taking;  and  wrius  that  F.  Richard's  fellow  is 
taken. 

That  F»  Tirrellyf  a  man  that  hath  done  n^uch  good,  is  taken& 
and  two  days  hefore  tbe  writing  hereof  two  others ;  as  also  Mar- 
tinus  Arraius,+  who,  as  he  hears,  hath  procured  by  money  to  be 
pardoned  his  life,  hut  shall  be  banished. 

That  F.  Corneiius§  (called  by  the  Protestants  a  conjuror  and 

•  State-Paper  OflBce,  Domrstic,  )o86,  July  2f>,  no.  411. 

t  Father  Tirrell,  captured  la  1586.  Yielded  to  tb^  (mr  of  death,  and  becamt 
spmtate.  Was  released  from  prigon,  aodar  pretncS  of  going  to  Soffolk  to  lidp 
capture  recusants  ;  but  wrote  to  tbe  queen  to  say  that  he  had  only  yielded  througn 
fear  of  death.  Recapturrd  in  the  nnrth  ;  again  made  a  public  apostasy;  hot  finaUjy 
escaped  to  France  and  recAuted.  ^^i>ee  Strype,  A.  iii  i.  615-619,  697^99,  Stc) 

i  Martin  Any,  Aim,  or  Arre,  seat  in  1577  from  Bkeiiiui  to  Rome,  to  bslp 
found  the  English  college.  Sent  on  the  Englidi  mission  1579 ;  captured  in  15M  ; 
but  by  bribery  '*  had  favour  to  bp  bnnished but  still  IClMined  aS  a  priest  in  the 
north  of  England.    (Harkian  Ms.        fol.  10.) 

§  ConwHiM,  vMtped  at  DitniMer  July  4, 1 594.  (GbaUmMr»  tcL  L  imk  1(ML> 
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enchaiiCer)  is  m  safety,  and  flodi  nueb  good  by  his  dngnkr  g^k  m 

pfesdui^. 

That  FF.  Brushfoord*  and  Scafierlont  ittd  Cfaristofera%  are  welly 
aod  profit  much. 

Complains  of  the  want  of  priests;  and  that  three  whole  shires, 
havHig  great  store  of  Catliollcs  in  them,  have  not  one  pnestamoogst 
them ;  and  so  divers  other  places. 

Desires  to  be  coinniemied  to  one  Roberts,  a  Londoner;  and 
speaks  much  in  praise  of  that  Roberts's  mother,  and  that  she  looks, 
for  her  son's  coming  and  desires  it. 

He  dispraiseth  one  (whom  he  calleth  blind,  and  puts  a  word  in 
cipher  in  tbe  margin  for  bis  name),  blames  bim  of  eovetousness; 
ttiat  himself  got  to  see  that  man's  congregation  here  by  means  of 
one  EmeifbrcL   That  he  begins  to  reclaim  himself. 

He  hoareth  ill-report  of  one  whose  name  he  sets  down  in  cipher ; 
tbst  that  party  had  dealings  with  one  (whose  name  is  likewise  set 
down  in  cipher),  and  at  his  command  went  into  France  and  is  re- 
turned, lie  fears  this  man  is  a  dissembler,  and  complains  much  of 
the  danger  they  are  in  by  such  false  brethren. 

He  desires  to  be  recommended  to  his  brethren  of  the  seminary, 
in  particular  to  Anthony  Burley,  Messinghani,  Elmer. 

That  he  saw  one  Matthews'  brother  well,  and  in  ^no<\  ea^e  ;  but 
writes  that  Humfrey,  one  Parminsns  brother,  is  condemned  to  die 
nilli  Tirrell,  but  tlie  execution  vet  defeired. 

He  desires  further  to  be  commended  to  Father  Leonard,  Viear 
tocos,  Humfredus,  and  Father  Hoffeus,  F.  Secretary  and  F.  Mi^* 
gins.  Subscribed, 

There  outrht  to  1)0  several  more  of  such  ducuincnts;  for  Father 
Southwell  coiuplains  of  his  letters  miscarryiug  by  some  man's 
trencher)';  but  wc  have  failed  to  dibcuvur  them. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  diflicult  thing  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  these  news-letters,  which  he  seems  to  have  transmitted 
with  r^^larity  to  his  superiors  on  the  Contioent.  We  can, 
Karcelj  imagine  a  greater  contrast  to  his  life^than  that  of  an 
ordinary  collector  of  news.  Secluded  aa  he  wa8»  ha  muat 
liaye  had  wonderful  versatility  to  enable  bim  to  become  "  the 
chief  dealer  in  the  affairs  of  our  state  of  England  for  the 
Papists,**  aa  he  was  described  by  Boord,  a  spy,  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  in  1591.  The  priests  in  those  days  were  not  much  less 
fettered  in  the  houses  of  the  nobUity  tlian  in'the  prisons  them- ' 
selres. 

"Nowhere  do  priests  lodge  more  straitly  tlian  in  the  palaces  of 
^  greatest  nobl^  of  England.  For  in  those  great  households, 
MDong  crowds  of  heretics,  there  are  but  few  CaSiolic  servants, — 

•  F.  Brujibfoord's  confession  may  b«  seen,  Laiisdowoe  Ms.  96,  art.  6a.  Pirt. 
of  it  U  pabUdMd  by  EUis,  Origiaal  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol  in.  p.  91. 
t  Ooneniei  IM,  vodM,  no,  7M. ' 
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whether  because  few  are  to  be  found  fit  for  the  chief  offices,  or 
because  the  masters  think  they  are  in  less  danger  of  discovery  from 
allowirifx  Hut  few  to  know  ilicir  secrets.  So  the  priest  is  generally 
IckIl'* '1  111  tlic  most  distant  part  of  the  house,  out  of  carsliot,  only 
itnown  to  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  shut  up  in  a  little  room,  where 
he  passes  days  and  nights  *  as  the  sparrow,  a  solitary  in  the  roof;* 
cauuouslv  lettinu:  a  little  fresh  air  by  ilie  window,  cautious  of 
stirring,  loi  iear  being  heard  by  those  who  ougiit  not  to  know 
l4>QUt  him ;  saying  mass  in  the  presence  of  a  few,  and  sometimes  coa- 
]««rsitig  with  atHl  fewer.  From  the  abundant  table  some  modeiate 
ixirtion  is  secretly  carried  to  him  by  his  servant,  enough  to  suj^ort 
life,  but  certainly  not  sufficient  to  pamper  the  appetite/'* 

^  No  one  waa  better  fttuoned  both  bj  nature  and  grftoetouse 
this  solitude  well  than  Southwell.  He  found  the  advantages 
of  it,  and  tried  to  impress  hia  own  lov«  of  it  on  his  more  un- 
reflecting  brethren.  The  following  letter  was  written  bj  him 
to  a  priest  who  seemed  to  be  in  danger  from  his  unsettled 
mode  of  life  and  want  of  a  fixed  home : 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  unsetded  way  of  living :  visit- 
ing many  people,  at  home  with  none.  We  are  all,  I  know,  pilgrims; 
but  it  is  our  life,  not  our  road,  tliat  is  uncertain.  The  curse  made 
Cain  a  vagabond  and  fugitive  in  the  earth.  Inconstancy  is  a  disease 
of  the  mind  always  changing  to  new  places,  and  never  able  to  find  a 
holy  thought  wherein  it  can  rest.  Variety  of  company  is  the  parent 
of  idleness  and  instability,  and  is  more  apt  to  spoil  than  to  perfect 
nature,  however  good.  Who  is  more  sunburnt  than  he  who  is  always 
on  the  road  ?  The  eyes,  perhaps,  are  fed  with  a  change  of  objects, 
but  they  suffer  die  more  from  wind  and  dust.  You  will  not  otleii 
find  virtue  on  the  highway;  rare  is  the  company  from  which  you 
depart  more  innocent.  Experience  is  costly,  if  it  is  purchased  with 
the  chance  t^f  doing  evil.  Better  to  be  ignorant  of  other  men's 
manners  than  to  be  a  stranger  in  one's  own  house.  It  is  difficult  to 
adapt  one  canvas  to  so  many  diflferent  pictures*  Diversity  begels 
oonfusion,  hut  does  not  perfect  art.  It  is  difficult  to  imitate  one 
diing  well.  Graft  your  thoughts  into  one  thoroughly  good  stock ; 
suck  the  sap  from  a  racy  root ;  change  of  juices  ripens  not  but  rots 
the  fruit.  He  who  is  fellow  with  aU,  is  Iriend  to  none:  you  will 
never  be  your  own,  if  you  are  always  witli  every  body.  Among 
many  passing  guests  you  will  find  but  few  friends.  Do  not  trans- 
plant your  mind  so  often;  give  it  time  to  drive  its  roots  into  some 
one  soil.  Plants  often  moved  grow  not,  but  wither.  That  is  an  un- 
wholesome appetite  djat  tastes  of  every  thing  and  likes  nothmg.  He 
who  sips  of  all,  and  stickt>  to  none,  is  unsteady  of  heart.  Recall, 
then,  your  senses.  Restrain  your  vagrant  mind.  Turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Esteem  yourself  worth  something  whicli  you  Ynay  cleave  tolbr 
the  future.  Be  at  home  somewhere,  and  then  live  by  rule:  go  forth 
to  other  places  like  a  visitor  looking  homewards.   Like  the  bees, 

•  Mon,  Histoiislliiiioiiis  AbiUomub  &  J.  lib.  v.  ^  184. 
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gitlier  Ae  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  then  take  it  home,  and  there 
p>  aboat  your  domestie  duties,  which  begin  with  prudence,  and  end 
in  gain.  I  wish  you  to  put  bounds  to  voor  social  geniality,  not  aa 
I  would  cage  a  bird,  or  condemn  an  owl  to  the  dark*  Tbere  is  a 
mean  between  a  dumb  solitude  or  silent  obscurity  and  a  continual 
change  of  conipanions  :  ?)oth  these  extremes  are  equally  had;  the 
mean  between  iliem  is  best,  when  we  converse  whenever  there  it 
cause  to  do  so,  and  retire  at  stated  times.  Look  at  Nature  herself: 
the  Seasons,  day  and  nitrht,  are  lessons  oftliis  mode  oflife.  '1  iiere 
is  a  time  to  go  abroad,  aiui  a  time  for  retreat.  Wiiile  you  are  at 
home,  reflect  how  to  behave  in  company,  and  teach  your  mind  how 
to  dwell  in  aeetet  on  holy  thoughts.  Let  these,  with  the  |iractice  of 
idl  Tirtoes,  be  vour  chief  aim  and  delight,  so  that  your  life  may  be 
long  and  (aa  I  hope  from  my  heart)  saintly.  Farewell."* 

This  letter,  besides  being  a  faTourable  specimen  of  his  style, 
throws  some  light  on  the  habitual  concentratioii  of  thought,  of 
which  his  poems  are  the  best  proofs.  The  unity  and  simplicity 
of  the  few  leading  ideas,  and  the  wonderful  exuberance  of 
illustration  employed  to  bring  them  out,  reflect  as  it  were  his 
kmesoroe  life  in  his  little  chamber,  preserve  the  image  of  the 
pondering  solitary,  and  illustrate  his  theory  that  diversity 
be^ts  confusion,  while  the  perfection  of  art  is  in  unity.  That 
it  IS  enough  to  imitate  one  tbing  well ;  that  one  good  stock  is 
to  be  chosen,  into  which  all  our  ideas  are  to  be  grafted.'* 
lliese  were  his  rules  of  art  After  sekctuig  the  stock  of  each 
poem,  he  gradually  grafted  into  it  the  fitting  ideas  as  they 
arose  ;r>—they  grew  by  a  process  of  aggregation  firom  a  mere 
nucleus  to  the  fuUy-deyeloped  creation*  There  is  a  copy 
of  his  poems  among  the  Harlexan  Mss.  (No.  69JS1)  which 
Mr.  Tumbull  would  have  done  well  to  have  collated.  Here 
tJie  chief  poem  of  the  printed  editions,  "St.  Peter's  Com- 
plaint^"  which  now  consists  of  a  hundred  and  thirtv-two  stan* 
xas,  appears  quite  in  a  rudimentary  state,  in  twelve  stanzas 
only.  The  quali^  has  been  improved  as  much  as  the  quan-» 
tity,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  following  parallel  lines: 

1  vaoBtad  a*l»  thoaih  aU  U«  Mottto  had  Vataiiinj  vavali,  Ivowad,lf  Mndabad 

failed.  MM, 

Alone  with  Cbrjit  all  tofluHM  to  have  tried ;  AloM  ClurUt's  hardest  fortunes  to  abide : 

a0dIoI,emf«niaiaC^«nvH4iudled*  Qlnl  In  talk,  like  dwaif  Id  trial  quailed,  ' 
he.  a«. 

_  # 

Tiie  ifhoU  poemi  like  a  commonplace  book,  was  the  con- 
TOuaUy-growmg  receptacle  of  the  jpoet's  thoughts.  It  re- 
minds  one  of  Tennyson's  Xn  Memtmaim  for  monotony ;  but 
U  is  far  more  mekqphysieal  and  thoughtful. 

Mr.  TumbuQ  reprinti  from  Buhop  Challoi^er  two  of 
Kllber  Cmlfawett's  letters,  written  in  the  early  part  of  1590. 

•  More,  at  aapxa,  lib.  t.  no.  22,  p.  188.  • 
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We  have  found  in  the  State- Paper  Office  a  much  more  per- 
fect copy  of  the  a^oDd  of  these  two,  containing  some  details 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Chrktopher  Bayles  that  are  omitted  hj 
the  venerable  Biabop*  Our  tcaDftlation  is  more  literal  than 
graceful : 

*'  We  have  often  written  to  yon,  but  as  I  have  lately  heard,  few 
of  our  letters  have  come  to  you,  through  the  false  deaUag  of  one, 
aboot  which  F.  William  will  tell  you.  We  are  still  toss^  io  the 
midst  of  dangers,  and,  indeed,  in  no  small  peril;  firom  which  never- 
theless we  have  been  hitherto  safely  delivered  by  the  grace  of  God. 

We  have  altogether,  to  oar  great  comfort,  renewed  the  vows  of 
^ur  society,  spending  some  days  in  mutual  exhortations  and  confer- 
ences; '  we  opened  bur  mouths  and  drew  in  the  Spirit.'  I  seemed 
to  myself  to  behold  the  cradle  of  nascent  Catholicity  in  England,  of 

•  which  we  now  are  sowing  the  seetls  in  tears,  that  others  may  come 
to  carry  the  sheaves.  Yet  we  have  siin«j  the  song-  of  the  Lord  iu  a 
Strange  land;  and  in  this  desert  wc  have  sucked  honey  from  the  rock, 
and  oil  from  the  hard  stone.  But  this  our  joy  ended  ia  sorrow,  and 
we  were  tlibptrsed  by  a  sudden  alarm;  l)ut  in  the  end  we  escaped 
with  more  danger  than  hurt.  I  and  another  of  u»,  in  avoiding  Scy  11a, 
fell  into  Cliarybdis ;  bot  by  an  especial  mercy  of  God  we  esesped 
both  dangers,  and  are  now  at  anchor  in  harbour. 

Among  others,  there  was  lately  taken  a  priest  named  Christopher 
'Bales,  of  the  county  of  Durham,  a  scholar  first  of  the  Roman  col-  - 
lege,  then  of  that  at  Rheims.  For  twenty-four  whole  hours  he  wsi 
suspended  by  the  hands,  just  touching  tbe  ground  with  the  tips  of 
.Ms  toes,  cruelly  tortured,  and  wearied  by  various  questions,  tu  all  ' 
whicli  ho  gave  this  one  answer,  That  he  was  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
had  come  to  recall  souls  to  Christ's  fold,  and  never  intended  or 
wished  any  other  thing.  Vrom  Ikidewell,  formerly  a  honse  of  cor- 
rection for  strumpets  and  cutpurses,  but  now  for  Catholics,  he  was 
removed  to  another  prison,  and  there  put  in  the  same  cell  with  a 
puritan  iieretic,  whence  he  was  shortly  taken  to  be  tried,  and  capi- 
tally condemned  on  the  express  count,  that  being  a  priest  ordained 
by  papal  authority,* he  had  come  into  England.  They  asked  him 
whether  the  Pope  might  depose  the  queen ;  and  he  answered  tbst 
it  was  in  the  Pope's  power  to  depose  princes  for  just  reasons.  Wbea  I 
they  were  about  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  they  asked  the  ususl 
question,  whether  he  could  produce  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  put  to  death.    *  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,'  said  he.  | 

*  Was  St.  Augustine,  whom  Gregory  II.  sent  into  England,  a  traitor 
guilty  of  treason,  or  not?*  He  was  not,  tlu  y  said.  *  \Viiy,  then,  do 
you  say  that  I,  sent  by  tho  sime  See  tor  the  same  purpose,  am  a 
traitor,  when  nothing  can  be  urged  against  me  that  nught  not  have 
been  urired  against  St.  Aufrustine?*  They  had  nothing  to  answer 
to  this  but  their  *  Away  with  hiiu  ;  crucify  him.' 

While  he  was  being  drawn  on  the  hurJle  to  tlie  place  of  execu- 
tion he  sang  psalms.   When  he  had  gone  up  the  ladder  he  ssid, 
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'  God  forbid  tliat  I'riiottld  glory,  save  ia  the  croH  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
fDhrist  ;*  then  lifting  up  hit  bands  to  heaven,  and  signing  himMlf  witk 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  well  as  Jit  cooid  wiUi  his  manaekd  handsi 

he  said,  '  You  have  come  to  see  a  man  die — a  common  sight  I — a 
priest — neither  is  that  unusual  I  I  wish  you  could  see  my  soul  as 
well  as  my  body,  and  behold  the  way  iu  which  it  departs  ;  for  then  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  l>oth  sympathise  and  rejoice  with  me,  no 
less  tijan  you  now  with  such  hatred  imprecate  curses  on  my  head. 
From  my  soul  I  pardou  all  men,  and  I  desire  all  to  pardon  me.' 
Then  asking  all  the  Catholics  to  pray  tor  him  (lor  he  said  that  the 
prayers  of  the  heretics  would  do  him  no  service)  be  fell  to  his 
prayers,  and  shortly  after,  with  fearless  countenance  and  mind,  he 
lM«veIy  and  eonstantly  underwent  death.  He  suflfi^red  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  ia  the  most  crowded  street  of  London,*  reiy  many 
of  the  heretics  praising  bis  piety  and  constancy. 

Then  the  bang>8an«  with  hands  all  bloody  with  this  butchery 
and  quartering,  hMtens  to  another  street,f  to  execute  a  layman,  a 
man  of  probity,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  comforting 
priests,  and  giving  them  alms.    Before  his  tleath,  while  he  was 
sitting  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  fdtliv  nn  i  liark  dungeon,  seeing 
the  form  of  a  crown  on  the  head  ot  his  siiadow,  he  put  up  his  hand 
to  feci  what  could  cause  sucli  an  appearance  ;  but  liyding  notlung, 
he  clianged  his  place,  to  try  whether  it  cauie  from  some  peculiar 
position  of  his  body  ;  but  as  he  walked,  there  was  the  same  appear- 
ance, which  moved  when  he  moved,  and  stood  when  he  stood,  and 
so  remained  visible  for  a  whole  hour,  like  a  diadem  upon  his  head, 
to  Ibreshadow  his  future  glory.    He  told  this  a  little  before  his 
martyrdom  to  a  pious  woman.    Homer  was  the  man*s  name;  and 
be  gained  the  palm  of  victory  with  as  great  constancy  as  the  other* 
With  these  spring-showers,  as  it  were,  the  field  of  the  Church  was 
to  be  watered,  that  the  tender  plant  might  rejoice  in  such  dew-drops. 
We  also  are  ex])ecting  (unless  perchance  wc  are  unworthy  of  such 
an  iiononr)  nwi-  day  to  come,  as  that  of  tiie  hired  servant.    In  the 
mean  inue  we  earnestly  beg  the  prayers  of  your  lordship,  ami  all 
the  rest,  that  the  Father  of  Lights  may  restore  to  us  the  joy  of  His 
itaUauua,  aiul  conOrm  us  wtih  His  princely  Spirit.    March  S,  a.d. 

Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

RoBiBT  Southwell. 
Indorsed :  This  relation  was  translated  hito  Spanish,  and  pre* 
aented  to  all  the  grandees  of  Spain,  to  make  them  conceive  that  the 
mmiber  and  perseeudon  of  Catholics  in  England  was  great**:^ 

Frum  the  **  informations*'  we  have  found,  it  appears  that 
though  Southwell  led  a  pretty  retired  life  at  Lady  Arunders, 
he  went  about  London  a  good  deal»  "  using  to  Mr.  Cotton  s^ 

«  Fleet  Street,  Mareli  4«  1589-90.  f  Siiiit]i6eUL 

X- Bute-Paper  Office,  Dom.  March  S,  l.'f)!,  no.  51.  It  ihsiltd  be  1580,  fS 
flia  oartynloin  of  Bftjlei  took  place  March  4tii,  that  jeer. 
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in  Fleet  Street,  and  sometimes  to  Dr.  Smith's;'*  and  even  oe* 
casionally  made  excursions  into  Sussex  and  into  the  north. 
In  his  dress  he  did  not  adopt  the  extravagant  disguises  which 
many  priests  of  that  day  thought  it  necessary  to  affect;  attiring 
themselves  as  gallants,  with  feathers  in  their  caps  and  hawl» 
on  their  fists;  with  slashed  satin  doublets  and  velvet  cloaks, 
and  mounted  on  good  horses,  with  lackeys  running  by  their 
side.  On  the  contrary,  **he  was  wont  to  go  apparelled  in 
black-rashe/'*  with  clothes  more  fit  than  line/*  as  he  sings 
of  himself; — ^a  man  not  very  remarkable,  of  moderate  stature, 
with  auburn  hair  and  beard. 

But  we  must  now  give  some  account  of  the  incidents 
which  led  to  his  capture.  On  the  ^th  of  January  159^, 
Walter  Copt: land  the  Bishop  of  London  committed  to  the 
Gatehouse  at  Westminster  a  girl  named  Anne  Bellamy  as  an 
obstinate '  recusant.  She  was  the  granddaughter  (not  the 
daughter,  as  Mr.  TumbuU  supposes)  of  William  Bellamy,  of 
Uxenden  Hall,  Harrow,  who  with  his  family  suffered  so  se- 
verely for  his  charity  in  allowing  Babington  and  a  few  com- 
panions to  sleep  in  his  barn,  and  in  sending  to  the  poor  fam- 
ishing men  a  little  food.  Jerome  his  son  suffered  as  a  traitor; 
Kntlierine  his  wife  escaped  the  gallows  by  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment, only  to  languish  and  die  in  prison  ;  Bartholomew, 
another  son,  did  not  conmiit  suicide,  as  Mr.  Turnbull  says, 
but  died  in  torture  upon  the  rack.  Robert,  another  son, 
would  have  been  hanefed,  but  "  brake  prison,"  and  escaped; 
he  was,  however,  recaptured  in  Germany,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  several  letters  of  recommendation,  of  which  we  give 
two  exUacts,  were  found  upon  him : 

**  Good  Sir  Anthony, — Being  in  London  in  prison,  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  be  ncqnnintpd  with  vnur  hrotfier-in-law  and  Mr.  Beliaiiiy ; 
and  having  all  thi  t  o  joined  in  one,  we  have  escaped  the  danger  of 
our  enemies,  i  am  most  heartily  to  request  you  to  siiow  ns  much 
favour  to  this  bearer  as  vou  woidd  do  to  me,  &c.  The  ^tiuleman's 
money  was  wt  11  sptiu,  by  reason  of  great  travel  and  expenses; 
wherefore  I  pray  you,  if  occasion  serve,  help  him,  and  I  vrtH  see 
the  Mine  well  and  truly  discharged,  for  he  deserveth  well ;  for  bis 
mother  was  condemned  for*  the. Queen  of  Scots,  and  died  in  the 
Tower  before  execution  $  and  one  of  hit  hraiherM  was  racked  to  deaihp 
and  one  other  of  them  e^MCUted  with  the  fourteen  gentlemen;  and 
his  wife's  days  were  shortened  as  the  days  of  your  sister,  by  the 
tyranny  of  Justice  Young  and  the  pursuivants,  &c. — Your  assured 
From  CoUen,  Jane  19,  1589.  Gborob  STOKEB."t 

On  {he  aame  day,  and  from  the  same  place,  Thomas  Heythe^ 

*  Corbett,  Frcrrt  AcWertisementi.  8tats-P«per  Office,  1692,  ao.  81i. 
t  LaiudoiToe,      art.  174 
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the  companion  of  Stoker  and  Robert  Bellamy,  writes  to  his 
Ivotber-in-law,  Sir  Anthony  Snowden^  by  the  same  bearer: 

thought  it  my  part  to  make  jou  acquainted  with  my  roisfor-* 
tnnes,  which  have  happened  by  the  cruelty  of  our  Engh'sh  heretics ; 
who,  hunting  me  and  my  wife,  your  sister,  from  place  to  place,  and 
not  permitting  us  to  rest  long  any  where  quietly,  at  length,  spying 
their  opportunity,  in  my  absence,  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Sir 
John  Bowes,  brake  up  my  doors,  and  put  my  wife  into  such  a  fear, 
that  >vithin  five  days  after  she  departed  this  world ;  after  which  they 
arrested  all  my  ^oods  for  the  queen,  and  laid  wait  for  mc,  and  not 
lon^r  after  by  great  misfortune  apprehended  me.**  (Tlien  he  goes 
on  lo  give  some  account  of  their  escape,  and  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
rest  oi  liis  family.)* 

The  two  following  documents  are  from  the  State-Paper 

OIBce: 

"  The  1 1  th  of  last  month  Casimir,  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine,  by  his 
servant  George  Sulker,  accompanied  with  two  others  and  a  cocher, 
dehvered  into  ray  custody  here  m  Sjtade  one  Robert  Beilamy  (some 
time  her  majesty's  prisoner  in  Newgate,  in  London)  with  strait 
charge  to  cause  him  to  be  safely  delivered  unto  your  honour;  al- 
leginsT  that  as  his  lord  and  master  had,  npon  the  good  atVceiion  he 
bearetli  to  her  highness,  stayed  the  said  Bellamy  going  lo  Rome, 
and  sent  copies  of  such  letters  as  his  ffrace  found  about  him  unto  your^ 
honour;  so  was  he  required  by  you  to  send  such  his  prisoner  unto 
me  to  be  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  which  in  regard  of  my  duty  I  could 
not  refuse.    The  ssid  George  Sulker  also  required  of  roe  such 
charges  as  he  and  his  company  had  been  at  coming  hither,  and 
should  sustain  in  their  return,  with  some  gratification  (which  I  gave). 
X  have  delivered  over  the  said  Bellamy  to  Mr.  John  Postek,  captain 
'ofher  hichness  ship  the  Swafhw,  with  so  great  (if  not  greater)  charge 
than  was  fit  mid  meet  for  one  (^fmy  place  to  give  imto  such  a  per- 
son, to  see  fiim  safely  delivered  unto  your  honour;  which  1  nothing 
doubt  but  ht  will  perform.    Stade,  IGth  Nov.  1589. 

To  Sir  Fraacis  VV oisvagham.  WlLLIAM  MlLWARD."f 

Heath  and  Stoker,  prisoners  in  Newgate  with  Robert  Bellamy, 
having  the  tools  of  a  carpenter  brought  thither  to  mend  the  floor  of 
a  room  called  Justice  H.ill,  did  tlierein  cut  certain  joices,  whereby 
they  got  down  into  n  cellar,  wliicli  had  a  door  into  the  street,  which 
they  opened  and  escaped,  and  acquainted  Hubert  Bellamy  there- 
witii,  and  thereby  gave  him  the  means  of  his  escape. 

He  scaped  away  lor  his  safety  in  regard  of  his  conscience. 

His  escape  was  about  eight  days  belbre  Candlemas-day  last  past. 
From  London  he  gat  into  Scotlaod,  where  he  remained  till  May  fol» 
loMring ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  May  paaied  over  to  Hamburg, 
and  firom  thence  departed  towards  Cologne,  where  he,  understand- 
ing that  the  forces  of  the  Spanish  king  were  to  have  then  returned  to 

*  Lmdomflb  W»  wt.  ir.         t  Doneitic,  1689,  Nov.  16,  ao.  499. 
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£ti€  kiTMiott  of  England,  did  take  his  Toyage  towards  Boina^  ta  the 
efid  he  would  not  be  carried  to  liave  gone  against  his  country. 

From  Cologne,  where  lie  stayed  but  eight  days,  he  departed 
towards  Basle,  and  coming  to  n  place  calietl  Gorniaston,  a  town  of 
the  Palgrave's,  was  there  tnki  ii  for  a  Spaniard  and  a  spy,  and  Irora 
thence  conveyed  to  Ileidtlbi-  j*^  t(»  tiic  Duke  Cnsimir. 

llis  liiteiit  ua.s  liot  to  go  to  Rome  for  any  prucuce,  but  for  the 
matter  of  his  religbn ;  and  withal  to  have  gotten  some  mtans  of 
maintenance  to  have  Itved  in  those  parts  with  his  conscience."* 

Wlien  brought  back  to  England,  he  was  almost  continually 
in  prison  ;  sometimes  obtaining  a  brief  lihci  ation  for  nioiiey  ; 
but  soon  committed  n'jrain  by  Mr.  Justice  Young,  aa  may  be 
seen  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Pickering's  papers.f 

Ricliard  Bellamy,  the  father  of  Anne,  was  eldest  of  this 
heroic  band  of  brothers.  Some  time  before  1.592,  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  estiUe  of  Uxenden,  and  liad  married  a  wife 
of  the  same  name  as  his  martyred  mother  Katlk  i  iiie  (a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  Mr.  TurnbuU  into  the  mistake  of 
identifying  Richard  with  his  father  William,  and  so  into  a 
hopeless  confusion  of  the  families) ;  and  by  her  liad  two  sons, 
Faith  and  Thomas,  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Aiuie  was 
the  eldest,  who  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  in  1302  for 
religion.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Catholic  household, 
far  from  the  knowledge  of  evil,  where  the  practice  of  piety 
was  as  natural  as  eating  or  walking.  Her  first  introduction  to 
the  Babel  of  the  great  world  was  in  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
a  prison,  and,  unfortunately  for  her,  a  prison  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  notorious  TopcliflTe  was  paramount.  I'his  1,-. miliar 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  improved  his  opportunities,  aiul  soon  se-* 
duced  Miss  Bellamy  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Sin  luul  ;ii)u 
been  theie  six  weeks,"  says  Roberi  iiarnes,  *'  buL  was  iuund  iu 
most  dishonest  order,  and  before  six  weeks  more,  being"  with 
child,  was  deiiveicd  t'lom  prison  by  Mr.  TopcliU'e  s  means, 
upon  bail,  not  to  depart  above  one  mile  from  the  city. "J  She 
lodged  in  Ilolborn  till  Midsummer,  when,  in  order  that  she 
might  pay  her  own  expenses,  she  was  induced  to  betray 
Father  Southwell  into  her  seducer's  hands,  under  promise 
from  the  Coimcil  that  none  should  be  molested  in  the  house 
where  he  was  taken. 

For  some  three  weeks  after  she  had  consented  to  act  the 
traitor,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  get  her  Tictim  into  the  trap.  On 
one  occasion  her  brother  Thomas  called  on  her,  little  suspect- 
ing to  what  infamy  she  had  fallen,  and  was  nearly  induced  by 

:«    •  Domestic,  1589,  Nov.  25,  no.  506.  f  HarleUn  Ms.  6998. 

t  Stonejhvcat  Ml.  Aog.     ii.  41,  published  bj  Tierney,  Dodd,  vol.  iii  App* 

p.  cxcvii. 
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her  importttinty  to  take  her  to  Sou^well,  who  lived  hard  by, 
and  whom  she  much  praised  for  virtue  and  learning.  She  had 
previously  written  to  her  sisters^  to  beg  that  if  he  came  to  her 
nther's  house  at  Uxenden,  she  might  be  told  at  once,  and  she 
would  come  to  see  him,  notwithstanding  any  bond  to  the  con« 
tnury.  Thomas  and  the  sisters  refused  to  have  any  part  in 
this  proceeding ;  so  she  found  some  other  means  of  communi- 
cating with  Southwell,  who  shortly  afterwards  meeting  widl  ' 
Thomas  Bellamy  in  Fleet  Street,  stopped  him,  and  claimed 
acquaintance  as  a  countryman  of  his  mother's,  asking  him  to 
stay  with  him  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  to  ride  with 
him  to  show  him  the  way  to  Uxenden.  Thomas  complied ;  the 
next  day  they  started  at  ten  o'clock,  and  by  noon  arrived  at 
Mr.  Bellamy's  house.  Topcliffe  was  then  with  the  Queen  at 
Greenwich  ;  but  he  had  his  horses  ready  laid  for  three  weeks 
previously,  and  so  rode  off  in  hot  haste,  and  came  to  Uxen- 
den  Hall  by  midnight,  having  full  directions  written  by  Anne 
Bellamy  how  to  know  the  house,  and  where  to  find  the  secret 
place  in  which  Southwell  was  sleeping.  Richard  Bellamy 
was  at  this  time  absent  iVoin  home.  The  unhappy  mother 
and  family  were  totally  ignorant  of  Anne's  fall,  iu\d  naturally 
iiKjuired  of  Topclitie  how  he  had  come  by  such  precise  in- 
fonnatiun  as  to  })e  Me  to  march  directly  up  to  the  hiding-  * 
place  and  secure  its  inmate.  The  veracious  and  truth-loving 
commissioner,  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  discredit- 
liv^  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  told  the  daughters  that  the  traitor 
wiii  uae  Wingfield,  a  seminary  priest,  who  sometimes  came  to 
tbe  house  in  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  who  had  been 
there  that  very  day.* 

For  the  nonce,  Topcliffe  was  contented  with  the  capture 
of  Southwell,  whom  he  carried  ofi' to  London  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  public  cruelty  and  insult  that  were  customary 
in  those  barbarous  times,  leaving  Mrs.  Bellamy  (who  seems 
to  have  behaved  with  some  weakncsi,)  and  her  family  in  peace 
for  the  present.  As  soon  as  he  reached  London,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  very  angry  with  Anne  Bellamy  for  having  dared 
to  make  an  a|)}KHntment  to  meet  a  priest  while  she  was  un- 
der his  care,  and  committed  her  to  the  Gatehouse  for  her 
misdemeanour,  where  she  remained  till  St.  James'-day,  July 
25,  when,  as  she  began  to  show  signs  of  her  disgraceful  con- 
dition, under  pretence  of  carrying  her  before  the  commis- 
sioiicrs  to  be  exninined,  be  took  her  off  to  Greenwicli,  and 
there  had  her  maiiicd  to  Nicholas  Jones,  servant  to  himself 
and  to  Pickering,  the  keeper  of  tlie  Gatehouse.     In  the 

«  Richard  BtUhmfB  loiiier  to  Xopdtff»'t  eiteptioiii.   (Buidaa  JSLm.  69d8» 
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mean  time  he  wrote  the  following  hypocritical  letter  to  Mis. 
Bellamy: 

"Mistress  Bellamy, — It  may  be  that  I  did  leave  you  in  fear 
tlie  other  night  for  the  cause  that  fell  out  in  your  house,  better  knovvQ 
to  yourself  than  to  :my  ot  us  that  were  there.  But  because  I  myself 
found  you  tarried  a  duty  and  reverence  to  the  name  of  my  soverL  t*^u 
Queen  and  yours,  and  showed  the  fruit  of  obedience  you  know 
wherein,  I  presumed  to  adventure  to  show  you  more  fiiTour  than 
like  offenders  unto  you  have  bad  shown  in  like  cause,  and  your  sons 
and  your  household  for  your  sake.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  plea- 
auie  is,  and  so  hath  always  been  my  disposition,  to  make  a  diffisr* 
ence  of  offenders  and  offenceSy  and  between  those  that  owe  and 
perform  duty  to  her  majesty,  and  such  as  show  malice  unto  her  in 
word  and  deed.  This  day  I  have  made  her  privy  of  your  faithful 
doings,  which  traitorous  pa})ists  will  say  is  faithless ;  your  seeming 
to  bear  by  this  your  doing  a  ^zood  heart,  smite  with  a  iittle  scru- 
pulousness lier  majesty  is  disj>osed  to  take  belter  than  you  have 
deserved,  and  I  trust  wiW  be  your  gracious  lady  at  my  humble  suit, 
which  you  shall  not  want,  without  bribe,  and  with  a  good  coiibcituce 
of  my  part.  And  therefore  take  no  care  for  yourself  and  for  your 
husbandt  so  as  he  come  to  me  to  say  somewhat  to  him  fiar  his  good. 
Your  children  are  like  to  receive  more  favour,  so  as  from  henceforth 
they  continue  dutiful  in  heart  and  show.  And  aUkmtgh  ywr  daugh- 
ter Anne  have  again  fallen  in  somefoUt/,  there  is  no  time  paH  biU  she 
mag  win  favour.  And  knowing  so  much  of  her  majesty's  mercy  to- 
wards you,  as  I  would  wish  you  to  deserve  more  and  more,  and  no 
way  to  give  cause  to  her  majesty  to  cool  her  mercy ;  and  so  I 
end.  At  my  lodging  in  Westminster  Churchyard,  the  30th  of  June 
1692.' 

After  this  Anne  was  taken  down  to  Topdiffe's  house  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  about  Christ- 
mas.  It  was  only  after  this  event  that  Richard  Bellamy  was 
told  of  his  daughter's  disgrace,  and  when,  after  two  years*  time, 
TopclifTe  impudently  demanded  of  him  to  settle  a  farm  of  100 
marks  a  year  on  Jones  and  his  wife,  Bellamy  resisted,  and 
Topcliffe  thereupon  had  him  arrested  on  charge  of  comfort- 
ing and  receiving  priests,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  the  Coun* 
cii  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him.  fiowever,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  acted  in  his  own  name  in  this  affiur«  hut  to  have 
used  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Justice  Young,  to  whom  the  war- 
rant for  Bellamy's  apprehenaion  is  directed : 

"  For  Mr.  Justice  Yoinge. — Tiiat  Mr.  Justice  Yoing,  or  siime 
other  lyke  comissioiu  rr,  do  rijjpreliend  Kichard  Bellamy,  of  Oxen- 
den>  in  the  parryshc  ui  llarruvv-on-the-Hyll,  and  hia  wyiic,  and  iher 

•  Harleian  Ms.  CHHS,  fol.  21.  No  signature,  bat  leftnsd  ts  ■■  ^DpdiAl'S 
ia  the  kst  panfrapk  of  the  next  doeomeac  but  one. 
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tow  sooneft  and  ther  tow  dougbters»  in  whoie  howse  Fi^er  SowtheU* 
alias  Mr.  Cottony  was  tayken  by  Mr.  Toplay,  a  comyasyoner,  and 
wher  a  noumber  of  other  preests  have  beene  recevyd  and*  harberd 
as  well  when  Sowthwell  liathe  bene  ther,  as  when  Mr.  Barnes  aliaa 
S\.to\tA<u2  als  Hynd  ala  Wingfild  bathe  beene  ther  a  smomer  in 
Belbmy's  howse. 

And  they  to  be  comytted  to  severall  prysons,  Bellamy  and  his 
wyfe  to  the  Gaythovse,  and  ther  too  donj^hters  to  ye  Clynk,  and 
ther  tow  soones  to  St.  Katlieryns,  and  to  be  examyned  straytly  for 
the  weighty  service  of  ye  Queen's  majesty."* 

This  was  tlie  demolition  of  all  Bellamy's  happiness  in 
this  world*  He  penned  several  petitions  to  the  Council,  in 
which  he  proves  to  demonstration  the  profligacy  of  Topcliffe ; 
but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  His  wife  died  in  prison ;  he  at 
last  escaped,  and  died  in  poverty  and  exile  in  Belgium.  The 
sons  appear  to  have  saved  their  ancestral  estate  by  confomii^; 
the  two  daughters  remained  in  their  religion  and  in  prison. 
Topcliffe,  foiled  in  getting  a  provision  for  his  paramour  from 
her  ruined  father*s  estate,  suborned  false  witnesses  to  bring 
some  of  Bellamy's  friends  within  the  law,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Robert  Barnes*  account,  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 
Besides  the  other  miserie,s,  two  more  lives  were  sacrificed  in  * 
these  proceedii^  for  thk  wretched  woman,  who,  in  spite  of 
her  marriage  to  another  man,  continued  for  three  years  to 
live  with  Topcliffe.  For  her  two  more  Catholics  died  by 
the  slow  martyrdom  of  imprisonment  and  chains.  But  we 
must  give  young  Bellamy's  own  account  of  his  sister's  mis* 
conduct 

"  1.  Petition  of  Air*  BeUamy  {Anne's  brother)  to  Lord  Burleigh, 

In  tender  consideration  that  all  in  the  said  petition  is  true,  and 
for  diat your  honourable  letters  cannot  be  got  out  of  Mr.  Topcliffe's 
httod,  to  cause  a  certificate  of  the. petition,  as  also  of  their  hard  im- 
prisonment of  long  time  sustained,  with  the  great  charge  of  31.  a 
week  nnto  vonr  said  petitioner,  and  the  great  danger  of  this  ex- 
treme hot  weather  unto  close  prisoners.  In  the  most  humble  wise 
beseecheth  your  honour  even  for  God's  sake,  even  prostrate  at 
your  honour's  feet,  their  speedy  deliverance  upon  bonds  or  other- 
wise. If  his  brodier  Tiiomas  be  not  able  to  prove,  as  he  hath  in  tlie 
&aid  petition  set  down,  before  any  to  whom  it  shall  by  your  honours 
be  committed  to  hearing,  to  be  recommitted.  For  tbe  which,  I,  ray 
wife,  and  children^  and  kindred^  sliall  for  ever  be  bound  to  pray 
unto  God  £>r  her  Majesty's  long  and  prosperous  reign,  with  vic- 
tory over  ber  higbness's. enemies,  and  for  the  eternal  felicity  and 
happiness  of  your  honour. 

•  Stfttc-Paper  QikQi,  undated,  1592. 
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2.  Petition  of  Thuinas  BeUamy  (the  other  Jiro'Jiei-). 

A  note  of  the  jiroofs  of  the  principal  points  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion of  Thomas  Bellamy  to  tlie  Lords  of  tlie  Council  again&t 
Mr.  1  opclifTe,  first  to  prove  by  prec^nant  conjectures  tiiat  Anne 
Bellamy,  by  Mr.  Topcliflc's  2^^'^^^>»  ^c**^  SoutliweU  to  Richard 
Bellamy's  house. 

That  Southwell  was  sent  by  Anne  Bellamy  unto  her  father's  house 
there  is  vehement  conjecture,  for  she  a  little  before  being  deli- 
vercd  out  of  tlie  Gatehouse,  and  bound  not  to  go  al)ove  a  mile  Iroin 
Loiitiun,  and  tlierefore  lying  in  I lol bourne,  she  Hp.ikc  to  her  two 
sisters  to  sentl  her  word  if  one  Cotton  (wliicli  was  Souiliwt  ll,  by 
Mr.  Topcliffc's  own  notes),  a  hue  gentleman,  came  to  her  lather's 
house,  ai)d  she  would  come  to  him  notwithstanding  her  bond. 
The  suspicion  is,  she  without  Mr.  Topclifie'8  encouragement  (being 
then  under  his  government),  durst  never  adventure  to  break  her 
bond,  being  200t,  except  she  first  had  made  her  father  privy, 
which  she  did  not.  Besides,  Southwell  being  a  stranger  unto  her, 
she  could  not  have  known  him  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Cotton 
without  some  information,  neither  know  of  Cotton's  coming  thither, 
of  whose  coming  neither  Iier  father  nor  motlicr  knew.  And  it  ap» 
peareth  more  suspicious  by  that  which  followeth. 

Mr.  Topclilfe  must  have  some  means  to  know  thai  SouthncH 
was  at  Bellamy's  house;  "Mr.  Topclifle  apprehended  liini  wuhin 
twelve  hours  after  ins  coiiang  thither.  If  any  of  Bellamy's  house 
had  s(  lit  liuu  word,  so  much  time  would  almost  have  bet  ii  spent 
in  litimg  Irora  Uxendcn  to  Westminster,  and  m  coming  from  West- 
minster to  Uxenden;  and  Mr.  Topcliflb  came  thither  both  speedily  ; 
and  witli  good  instructions  to  find  him  out  readily ;  for  he  had  a 
note  of  every  secret  place  of  the  house,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  her  direction.  Besides,  that  Anne  Bellamy  was  privy  to 
Southwell's  sending,  may  be  gathered  for  that  she  was  committed  \ 
by  Mr.  Topclifie  to  the  Gatehouse  for  it,  as  may  be  gathered  by 
his  letter  dated  30th  June.  But  within  a  while  after,  he  took  hcf 
out  of  the  Gatehouse  and  sent  her  to  his  own  house  in  the  ooonoy, 
as  shall  be  proved  hereafter. 

Further,  Mr.  Topcliftc'  told  this  petitioner  xhnt  he  loved  not 
Anne  Bellamy,  for  tiiat  she  was  the  cause  of  Southwell's  apprehen- 
sion. And  if  she  were  the  cause  of  his  appreliension,  and  Mr.  Top- 
cUfTe  liis  apprehender,  and  Souilnv  t-ll  so  bmali  a  time  at  UxenJeu, 
his  very  probable  they  both  knew  of  Southwell's  going  thither. 

Now,  whe^r  Anne  Bellamy  at  that  time  being  got  with  child* 
and  intended  to  be  married  to  Jones,  and  for  her  lewdness  and  dis* 
paraffement  doubting  that  her  iather  would  give  her  no  portkn, 
sought  by  this  means  to  entrap  him  in  such  sort,  as  that  he  needing 
her  new  friend's  help  should  be  driven  to  give  her  a  good  child's 
part,  I  will  not  affirm,  but  leave  it  to  the  censure  of  your  honouis* 
But  this  is  certain,  that  when  Southwell  was  taken,  and  two  years 
after,  Mr.  Topclifie  stood  a  very  good  friend  unto  Richard  BeUamy, 
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until  be  being  desired  by  Mr.  Topclifie  to  let  Jones  have  the  manor 

of  Proston  to  dwell  in,  refused  it.  Since  which  time  he  huth  been 
an  extreme  enemy  unto  all  the  name  of  the  Bellamy's,  and  kej>t  hiy 
%vife,  his  two  daugliters,  and  his  iinilt  Pape,  in  prison  in  the  Gate- 
house, almost  to  the  utter  undoing  ol  ii)c  said  Bellamy. 

Proofs  that  Anne  Bellamy,  being  the  Queen's  prisoner  in  the  Gate- 
house, was  there  got  with  diild,  and  after  carried  to  Mr*  Top- 
eliffe*8  house,  and  there  delivered. 

In  his  (TopcliSe*s)  letter,  dated  16  August  159S,  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, he  signifieth,  that  he  mcanetb  from  die  Gatehouse  to  send  his 
daughter  Anne  to  his  sister  Brudneirs,  and  if  his  sister  and  she  can 
agree,  there  to  continue,  or  else  to  send  her  to  his  own  house  to 
Somerby.  He  coofesseth  that  he  hath  undertaken  to  her  majesty 
for  her  forthcoming,  and  that  he  will  answer  his  behaviour  towards 
her  to  her  majesty,  and  that  he  will  defend  her  from  wron<j  nL.iiiist 
all  creatures,  he  will  not  regard  the  speeches  of  venomous  tongues 
more  than  stones  cast  against  the  wall.  He  wrlteth  she  shall  con- 
tinue there  six  or  eight  months  to  see  how  God  will  work  with  her. 

By  his  letter  dated  19  August  sent  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  he 

aendeth  for  5L  18a.  due  to  the  keeper  of  the  Gatehouse  fbr  her 
ebaige  in  prison*  He  sendeth  for  apparel  for  her,  and  showeth 
how  it  shall  be  conveyed  to  her  in  a  trunk  of  hia  own  to  his  sister 
Brudneirs,  by  which  it  appeareth  she  was  tliere  gone  into  the  country. 

By  his  letter,  dated  6  September  1592,  from  Westminster,  to 
Mr^.  Bellamy,  it  ap{>eareth  mnnifestly  that  she  was  removed  ^om 
h'm  sister  Brudnell's  house  by  his  appointment  and  her  consent,  to 
his  own  house  at  Somerby,  where  he  proposeth  to  see  her  before 
the  term,  to  see  how  she  doth  housewife  it  ;  he  doubteth  that  her 
fatli 'I  and  mother  when  he  is  'j!:one  down  to  licr  slial!  hear  very  vile  • 
runujiii  s  of  matters  that  may  otiend  them,  and  contcsseth  that 
the  Gateliou<;e  already,  where  she  was  ])ri$oiier,  malicious  papists 
have  shot  thcu  venomoub  arrows  and  stinking  breath  at  hmi,  and 
glanced  at  their  daughter.  But  hcsaitb  he  will  answer  his  doings 
and  knoweth  that  she  feareth  God. 

In  his  letter,  dated  12  January  1598,  written  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Bellamy  from  his  house  at  Somerby,  he  writeth  that  he  imder* 
standeth  by  his  friend,  Nicholas  Jones,  that  they  are  afraid  of  ru- 
mours touching  their  daughter's  reputation.  He  confesseth  that, 
th'  ir  daughter  is,  and  hath  been,  at  his  house  at  Somerby  ever  since 
she  departed  from  his  sister  Rrudnell's.  He  very  vehemently 
purgeth  her  from  reports  of  slander,  howsoever  slanderous  and 
venomous  tongues  r.ive  and  spit  their  poison ;  and  that  he  will  • 
maintain  her,  because  he  took  her  into  his  protection  not  without 
warrant  sufficient  and  upon  a  good  grouiul,  which  may  be  supposed 
he  meaneth.  By  her  majesty,  to  whom,  as  appeareth  by  his  letter, 
16  August,  he  had  undertaken  for  her  forthcoming  and  good  usage ; 
which  if  it  were  so,  he  greatly  abused  her  majesty.  By  a  postscript 
he  writethf  that  if  any  papist  Catholic  say  Mhe  is  with  child^  hold 
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them  l^navish  and  false.  And  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  letter  he 
subscribeth  it,  *  Your  plaine  and  known  friend,  Ric!»ard  Topcliffo.* 
And  by  another  postscript,  to  assure  them  that  tlirir  daughter  was 
there,  he  canscth  her  to  write  a  few  lines  to  her  parents. 

By  his  letter,  dated  19  February  1593,  he  confesseth  that  slie 
is  at  his  liouse,  and  liveih  not  obscurely,  and  that  she  shall  itave 
the  honest  testimony  of  many  ui'ic})iUaiioii  lor  her  behaviour,  what- 
soever venomous  papists  can  say ;  and  writeth  that  be  would  be  glad 
to  satisfy  her  parents  coneeromg  such  bruits  as  have  come  to  uieir 
ears  touehing  her. 

In  a  letter  from  Jones  to  Mrs.  Bellamy,  dated  21  December* 
he  writeth  that  he  miiseth  such  unseemly  speeches  should  be  used 
of  Mrs.  Anne  fiellamy,  not  ealUog  her  his  wife.  And  that  for  the 
time  of  bis  knowledge  of  her,  he  will  stand  to  the  defence  of  her 
honesty.  He  writeth  that  she  now  lyeth  at  Somerby  at  Mr,  Top- 
cliffe's  lionse,  and  that  Mr.  TopcliflTe  at  his  coming  to  London  will 
fully  satisfy  them  of  all  such  flying  speeches  as  no  man  dare  justify; 
the  truth  thereof  is  so  manifest. 

By  a  letter  written  from  Anne  Bellamy  to  her  mother  from 
Souierby,  dated  12  March  1j9J,  she  advertiseth  her  niutiier  of  her 
marriage,  alleging  many  reasons  thereof,  and  craveth  pardon  for 
it,  confessing  that  it  was  done  without  her  mother's  leave,  license, 
or  knowledge.  She  confesseth  herself  to  be  delivered  of  child  be* 
fore  her  time,  and  that  by  the  friendship'  of  Mrs.  Barrowe,  a  kins- 
woman of  Mr.  Topdiffe,  her  child  and  she  were  greatly  preserved.^ 

By  the  premises  it  plainly  appeareth  that  Anne  Bellamy,  the 
queen's  majesty*s  prisoner,  was,  during  her  imprisonment,  gotten 
with  child,  by  whom  in  certainty  no  man  knoweth  ;  for  as  for 
Jones,  no  man  suspected  him  with  her,  nntil  licrself  writ  tliat  she 
was  married  unto  him.  But  all  the  rnin ours  of  suspicion  of  her 
lewd  behaviour,  both  at  the  Gatehouse  and  at  Somerby,  were  of 
rumours  of  unseendy  dealing  between  Mr.  Topclifte  and  her,  which 
he  endeavoureth  in  all  his  letters  to  purge  himself  and  her  of,  which 
hath  been  and  is  a  most  grievous  cori»ey*  to  the  liearts  of  her 
parents,  who  hoped  tliat  she  should  have  been  kept  undefiled,  being 
the  queen's  prisoner.  And  they  greatly  marvel,  if  Mr.  Topdiflfe 
were  clear,  why  he  conveyed  her  so  carefully  from  the  Gatehouse, 
being  the  queen's  prisoner,  first  to  his  sister's,  and  then  to  his  own 
house,  and  there  kept  her  with  great  infamy,  until  she  was  delivered 
with  child,  her  friends  not  knowing  any  such  matter,  and  he  so 
manifoldly  defending  her  honesty  and  denying  her  to  be  with  child« 
antil  she  was  delivered,  and  that  it  could  be  kept  close  no  lonnrcr. 

The  petitioner,  therefore,  if  upon  these  matters  it  shall  seem 
good  to  your  honours  that  Mr.  TopcliflTe  be  in  fault,  htim!)l\  craveth 
at  your  honours'  hands  that  he  may  by  justice  be  pmuhiied.  Tiie 
rather  in  respect  that  she  being  born  a  gentlewoman,  of  an  ancient 
house,  and  the  queen  s  prisoner,  was  by  Mr.  Topcliffe's  means, 

*  *  Aviryoldwsrd,iiUdiiiisiiu 'grienaee.' 
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vidiout  the  privity  of  ber  parents,  married  to  Jones,  a  weaver's 
iOD,  and  base  fellow,  to  ber  great  disparagement,  and  the  continual 

discomfort  of  her  friends. 

For  her  dutiful  behaviour  at  the  time  of  Southwell's  apprehen- 
sion towards  ber  majesty,  Topdiffe's  letter,  dated  30  Jtine,  doth 
declare. 

Indorsed :  The  bumble  petition  of  Richard  Bellamy."* 

However  reluctantly,  we  must  now  quit  this  family,  to 
whom  Mr.  Tumbuli  has  done  but  scant  justice,  and  about 
whose  identities  he  has  made  very  unpardonable  mistakes,-^ 
to  resume  our  aecount  of  Soutfaweirs  treatment 

After  taking  him  back  in  ludicrous  procession  to  West- 
minster,  Topclme  carried  him  home,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
strong  chamber,  secured  him  in  irons,  and  essayed  to  examine 
him ;  but  the  confessor  of  Christ  was  too  strong  for  the  pro- 
fligate persecutor.  He  would  not  even  confess  his  nanie. 
Topclif&  thereupon  sat  down  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
prize  he  had  taken  to  the  queen,  begging  leave  to  torture 
him  privately  before  he  was  committed  to  prison.  The  per- 
mission was  immediately  granted,  and  the  way  in  whien  it 
was  acted  upon  is  thus  described  by  Father  Tanner : 

*•  Topcliflfc  took  him  to  iiis  own  liouse,  and  there  privately  sub- 
jectpd  him  ten  times  to  tortures  so  ntrocious  that  at  liis  trial  lie 
called  God  lo  Witness  that  he  would  rather  have  endured  so  many 
deaths.    The  particulars  were  never  accurately  known,  save  that 
bs  was  hung  from  the  wall  by  bis  hands,  with  a  sharp  circle  of  iron 
nmnd  each  wrist  pressing  on  the  artery,  his  legs  bent  backwardS| 
and  bit  heels  tied  to  bis  thighs  (so  that  he  might  get  no  rest  from 
his  toes  tottching  the  ground).    But  even  thus  TopclilTe  could  not 
makeliini  answer  a  single  question;  so  to  enforce  him  the  morei 
lie  on  one  occasion  left  him  thus  suspended  while  he  went  to  the 
City  on  business.    Southwell  spent  seven  hours  in  this  agony,  and 
appeared  to  be;  dyin;^.    Topcliffe  was  sent  for,  and  had  him  gently 
taken  down,  and  sprinkled  with  some  distilled  waters,  till  he  revived  ; 
when  he  vomited  a  lar^e  quantity  of  blood,  and  was  ininiechaieiy 
hung  up  arrain  in  the  s  ime  position.    For  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
had  permitted  Topciitie  to  torture  Father  Robert  to  any  extent 
short  of  death."f 

To  confirm  this  ex-parte  statement  of  Father  Tanner  the 
very  autograph  of  Topcliffe  has  been  providentially  preserved, 
and  may  be  seen  among  the  Burghlcy  papers  in  the  British 
Museum.;}:  We  keep  the  orthography  of  the  first  part  of  this 
precious  morsel,  which,  as  is  evident,  confirms  all  the  points 
of  our  narrative  which  it  touches.     My  boy  Nicholas*'  is  the 

*  Lansdowne  Ms.  73,  art.  47  (it  shonld  be  Thomas), 
t  8oe,  Jes.  Mart  p.  35.  %  Lansdowne  Ms.  72,  aft  99* 

VOL.  YII.~MBW  SBBrKKS.  X 
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husband  elect  of  Anne,  and  her  settmg  of  Southwell  into' 
my  hands"  is  described  as  his  act.  The  "  hand-gyves'*  are  the 
circles  of  iron  which  caused  such  exquisite  torture.  To  stand 
against  the  wall,  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  his  hands  but 
as  high  as  he  can  reach  against  the  wall,**  is  a  euphuistic  mode 
of  describing  the  atrocious  butchery^  fitted  for  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  feminine  queen. 

«  Most  oracxoos  Sovbeeiths — 

Having  F.  Robert  Southwell  (of  my  knowledge)  ye  Jhesuwt 

(Jesuit)  in  my  stronge  chamber  in  Westmr  churche  yearde,  I  have 
mayde  hini  assewred^for  startinge  or  hurtiu^c  of  hyni  self,  By  puU 
tinge  upon  his  armes  apr  of  hande  gyews :  &  There  &  so  can  keepe 

hym  caiber  from  vewe  or  conferrcncc  wth  any,  But  Nicolas  ye  Un- 
deikcepcr  of  ye  Gaytliowse  lv:  my  Boyo.  Nicolas  beinge  the  man 
yt  caused  ine  to  tayke  hym  by  settiuge  gf  hym  into  my  hands  tea 
inyles  from  him. 

I  have  presewmed  (after  mv  lytell  SIccpe)  To  ruiiue  owr  this 
Examination  incloased,  faytluiiilly  tayken,  &  of  him  ioulye  &-  siispy- 
cioosly  answered,  and  sumwhat  knowinge  the  natewre  &  doingcs  of 
the  man,  may  it  please  your  majesty  to  see  my  simple  opynyon. 
Constreigned  in  dewty  to  utter  it. 

Upon  tliis  present  taykinge  of  hym*  It  is  good  foortbewth  to  in* 
force  him  to  answer  trewyle  &  dyrectly,  &  so  to  proove  his  answers 
trewe  in  hast,  To  the  Ende,  yt  Buche  as  bee  deeply  conaemed  in 
his  treacheries  have  not  tyme  to  start  or  make  sbyfte. 

To  use  any  meancs  in  comon  presons  eather  to  stande  upon  or 
ageinst  the  wawle  (whiclie  above  all  tliinges  Exceds  &  hurteth  not) 
will  jryvc  warninire.  But  if  your  highness's  pleasor  bee  to  knowe 
any  thinge  m  his  hartte,  To  stande  ageinst  the  \va;vle,  liis  leett  staml- 
inge  upon  the  grownde,  &  his  bands  But  as  highe  as  he  can  reatche 
ageinst  ye  wawle,  lyke  a  Tryck  at  Trenshemeare,  wiii  inforce  hym 
to  tell  all,  li:  the  trcwthe  prooved  by  ye  Seqvelle. 

The  answer  of  him  to  ye  Qvestyon  of  ye  Countesse  of  Arrun- 
dell,  8s  That  of  father  Parsons,  diseipheretne  him.  It  may  please 
your  majesty  to  Consyder  that  I  did  never  tayke  so  weightye  a 
man :  if  he  bee  rightly  used.  Yoinge  Anto  Coplaye  the  most  des- 
perate youth  that  iiveth  &  some  others  be  most  fiimiliar  with  South- 
well. 

Copley  did  shoot  at  a  gentleman  the  last  summer  and  killed  an 
ox  with  a  musket,  and  in  Horsham  Church  threw  his  dagger  at  the 
Parish  Clerk,  and  stuck  it  in  a  seat  in  the  Cfinrcli.  Tliere  liveth 
not  the  like  I  tliink  in  Kngland  for  sudden  attemj)ts  :  nor  one  upon 
whom  I  have  good  grounds  for  watcliful  eyes  for  his  sister  Gatse's 
and  hm  brother-in-law  Gaige's  sake,  of  whose  pardons  be  boastcdi 
he  is  assured. 

So  humbly  subuiitiing  irjysclf  to  your  majesty's  direction  in  this, 
or  in  any  service  with  any  hazard,  I  cease,  imtil  I  hear  your  pleasure 
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bere  at  Westminster  with  my  cfaaige  and  ghostly  father  this  Mod* 
day  the  26  of  June  1592. 

Your  majesty's  faythefuU  Servant, 

RiC*  TOPCLTFFX. 

Indorsed 
Mr.  Topclyffe  to  her  majesty, 
WiUi  the  exaiuinaiion  of  a  priest  that  will  not  confess  his  name."* 

Thia  letter  is  a  capital  coniinent  on  the  mendacious  apo- 
logy for  the  torturing  of  Campian,  Briant,  and  the  rest,  put 
forth  by  the  government  nine  years  previously ;  one  of  the 
assertions  of  which  is,  that  the  proceeding  to  torture  was 
always  so  .s/owlf/j  so  unwillinglf/,  and  with  so  many  prepara- 
tions of  persuasions  to  spare  themselves,  and  so  many  means 
to  let  them  know  that  tlie  truth  was  bv  them  to  be  ullcrcd, 
both  in  duty  to  her  majesty  and  ui  wisdcmi  to  themselves, 
as  whosoever  was  present  at  tliose  actions  must  nucds  acknow- 
ledge in  her  majesty's  n:iiiiistcrs  a  full  purpose  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  own  gracious  disposition." 

Among  other  questions  which  the  confessor  was  thus 
vainly  urged  to  answer,  was  one  about  "  the  colour  of  a  horse 
whereon  he  rode  one  day,"  to  which  he  refused  to  reply  lest 
he  might  give  a  handle  to  conjecture  in  what  house  or  in 
what  company  he  then  was.  This  question  seems  to  have 
leference  to  a  certain  confession  of  Mr.  Britten,  a  servant  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  appears  by  a  document  in 
the  State- Paper  Office  to  have  furnished  a  white  gelding  to  a 
suspected  pnest  named  Cotton  in  December  1588.  Cotton 
and  Cooper  were  both  aliases  of  Father  Southwell ;  but  as  he 
did  not  come  into  England  till  1586,  his  adversaries  were 
clearlj  on  the  wrong  scent.  They  evidently  suspected  that 
he  had  some  treasonable  connections  in  Sussex* 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  was  Southwell's  rackmaster,  is  said 
to  have  expressed  the  highest  admiration  for  his  more  than 
Roman  fortitude.  Topcliife*s  new  style  of  torturing  was,  he 
said,  much  more  painful  than  the  rack;  yet  Father  Robert 
bore  it  with  a  firm  and  even  cheerful  mind,  and  would  con- 
fess nothing  except  that  he  was  a  priest  and  Jesuit,  and  had  ^ 
come  oyer  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  TopcliflEe,  he  said,  tor-  ' 
tnied  him  so  cruelly,  that  he  was  never  allowed  to  rest  ex- 
cept when  he  seemed  to  be  dying.  Then  they  would  take 
him  down«  and  bring  him  to  by  burning  paper  under  his 
nose.  He  woudd  then  vomit  a  quantify  of  blood,  after  which 
be  was  hun^  up  again.  All  this  time  he  was  so  patient,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  so  sweety  that  even  the 
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servant  who  watched  him  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  saint. 
His  only  exclamations  were :  **  My  God  and  myall  !'*  "  God 
gave  Himself  to  thee«  give  thyself  to  God  I  J>euM  tibi  iSe,  tu 
ie  jDeo  r 

Four  days  of  this  brutality  had  reduced  Father  South- 
weirs  vitality  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  Cecil  and  the  other 

Lords  of  the  Council  determined  to  take  him  out  of  Top- 
clilie's  hands  :  they  therefore  committed  him  to  the  Gate- 
house on  tlie  .'30tli  of  June.  But  as  all  his  money  hnd  been 
taken  away  at  his  arrest,  he  was  put  amonq"  the  pauper  pri- 
soners;  where  for  a  whole  month  lie  was  neglected,  and  left 
in  hunger  and  tiiirst,  in  coici  mikI  filth,  so  that  when  his  father 
came  to  see  him  he  was  found  covered  with  dirt,  swarming 
with  vermin,  with  maggots  crawling  in  his  sores,  his  face 
bleared  and  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and  his  bones  almost  pro- 
truding through  his  skin.  On  tliis  liis  father  presented  a 
petition  to  the  queen,  demanding  that  his  son  might  be  either 
executed  or  treated  as  a  gentleman.  The  queen  herself  was 
moved  to  compassion,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  removed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  nearly  tiuee  years  at  his 
father's  expense. 

The  memorandum  of  his  committal  to  the  Gatehouse  ap- 
pears among  the  accounts  of  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Tower 
and  keepers  of  the  other  prisons,  extant  among  the  Records 
at  Rolls  House,  Chancery  Lane.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  it : 

Chaffi^es  of  —  Pickering,  keeper  of  Gatehouse*  for  prisoners, 
Sept.  1502  :  **  Robert  Southwell,  a  seminary  priest,  sent  in  by  your 
lordships,  oweth  for  his  diet  and  lodging  from  the  last  of  June  to 
the  .30th  July  '92,  being  four  weeks  and  two  days;  and  remo?ed 
to  the  Tower  by  your  honours." 

Time  has  obliterated  what  honest  Pickering  charged  for 
starvation,  under  the  name  of  diet  for  a  month.  Southwell's 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  for  these  bills  only  refer  to  those  state-prisoners 
for  whom  the  govemment  paid.  In  Elizabeth's  days  prisons 
were  self-supporting  institutions,  where  all  but  a  few  of  the 
prisoners  paid  for  themselves ;  and  choice  places,  where  the 
governor  became  a  rich  man  in  a  few  years.  Southwell,  being 
in  the  Tower  at  his  father's  expense,  does  not  appear  on  the 
bills  sent  in  to  the  privy-council.  But  we  must  break  off 
here  for  the  present,*  to  resume  our  account  of  his  imprison- 
ment, trial,  and  martyrdom,  as  soon  as  possible. 
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NOT£S  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  COAST  OF  ALBANIA. 

Cor/tt,  Nov.  24, 1855. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  will  yield  to  your  importunity  that 
which  I  should  never  have  offexed'of  my  own  accord,  and  will 
try  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  very  slight  amount  of  in- 
formation uiat  I  gathered  on  the  coast  of  Alhaniai  though  I 
fear  that  you  will  scarcely  he  able  to  make  it  avidlable  for 
your  pages.  Unfortunately,  I  saw  but  little  of  the  country: 
for  six  weeks  after  my  arrival,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  be- 
lieve myself  well,  I  was  unable  to  leave  the  ship,  and  seldom 
even  able  to  converse  with  the  visitors,  from  whom  I  might 
have  learned  much  concerning  the  province.  The  remaining 
tbree  weeks  of  my  stay  were  so  prolific  of  magnificent  thun* 
derstorms,  reverberatiii<3'  among  those  old  mountains,  with 
lightning  so  continuous  that  the  sky  seemed  a  flickering  cu- 
pola of  flame,  and  (in  the  intervening  days)  of  waterspouts, 
tluree  of  which  on  one  occasion  made  their  appearance  to- 

Sither,  like  unstable  columns  supporting  the  toppling  sky, 
at  our  opportunities  of  going  on  shore  occurred  but  seldom; 
and  sometimes  all  communication  with  the  land  was  cut  off, 
StiU  we  did  not  leave  the  country  without  having  seen  it. 
More  than  once  we  went  up  that  kingly  river  the  Bojana» 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  float  a  fleet  of  heavy  ships,  butvdth 
an  unfortunate  bar  at  its  entrance  that  effectually  prevents 
any  vessel  of  deep  burden  from  entering  its  inland  waters.  I 
will  not  stay  to  describe  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  its  banks, 
scarcely  ever  broken  through  by  the  inhabitants,  except  here 
and  there,  where  at  rare  intervals  a  small  landing-place  may 
be  seen,  with  a  few  miserable  hovels  among  the  trees :  these 
are  the  villages.  One  day  we  turned  the  boat's  head  up  a 
narrower  stream  called  the  Drino,  and  landed  on  a  little 
cleared  space  which  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  ferry,  where 
we  had  our  dinner  under  a  spreading  tree.  Our  meal  was 
unluckily  concluded  when  four  tall  wild-looking  Albanians 
broke  through  the  underwood  behind  us,  two  mounted,  two 
on  foot,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  accompanied  by  the  most 
sarage  of  dogs.  They  soon  got  over  their  first  surprise,  and 
sat  down  near  us  to  smoke  their  long  pipes.  We  had  only- 
water-melon  and  biscuit  to  offer  them;  and  as  they  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  Italian,  and  we  had  no  dragoman  that 
day  in  our  company,  we  could  only  converse  by  signs.  I 
soon  elicited  the  fact  that  they  were  Christians  by  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  all  answered  readily;  and  we 
were  on  friendly  terms  at  once.   Our  captain  proposed  firing 
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at  a  mark,  and  an  empty  botUe  was  placed  in  a  bush.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  now  often  their  handsome  well-kept 
weapons  missed  fire :  each  man  had  a  musket  about  she  feet 

long,  nearly  as  tall  as  himself.  Each  man*s  belt  was  stuck 
full  of  pistols;  and  one  or  two  of  them  had  a  yataghan  by  his 
side.  Their  delight  and  wonder  at  the  revolver-practice  was 
boundless.  The  captain,  in  his  long  inland  walks,  often  had 
similar  shoodng-matches,  which  he  found  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  good  opinions  of  the  people.  It  soon  became 
pretty  well  understood  on  the  coast,  among  the  ChrisdaoSi 
that  the  English  men-of-war  that  were  hovering  near  them, 
with  the  heavy  guns  which  they  could  often  hear  at  hours  of 
mractice,  were  their  especial  friends.  Our  dear  allies  the 
Turks  were  proportion  ably  discontented  at  the  display  of 
power,  though  its  ostensible  purpose  was  to  support  the  Sul- 
tanas government,  and  to  enable  the  pashas  to  publish  the 
hatti-liumayoun  which  conferred  equaliights  on  Christian  and 
Turkish  subjects.  Albania,  however,  so  far  from  the  seat  of 
empire^  is  the  refuge  and  asylum  of  the  old  fanaticism  of  the 
Mussulman;  whose  bigotry  is  so  firmly  rooted  there,  that  as 
jet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  the  decree. 

Every  part  of  the  country  along  the  sea^coast  is  most 
beautiful ;  the  mountains  are  noble,  the  plains  at  their  base 
exuberant  in  fertility*  The  land  seems  as  if  it  were  only  pre- 
vented by  the  most  iron  oppression  from  pouring  its  riches 
into  the  laps  of  its  inhabitants.  This  painful  impression  ac- 
quires fresh  force  as  each  new  vista  or  smiling  valley  opens 
upon  yon  in  the  sunshine.  What  a  glorious  country  it  might 
become,  if  it  had  only  tlie  commonest  fair-play!  It  has  been 
forgotten  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  customs  of  tlie  people 
and  their  household  fittings  are  those  of  the  epoch  of  iie:siod. 
The  fisliermcn's  nets  are  oi'  the  old  ])attern  and  size  ;  the 
stools,  the  cookini^-utensils  to  be  seen  in  their  huts,  are  tlie 
same  as  those  described  by  Homer.  'Yhc  farming-tools  and 
furnitnre  aie  of  the  most  primeval  descri])tion.  Their  bul- 
lock-yokes, ploughs,  and  re  ;!]^ing-hooks,  liave  never  been 
changed  from  the  oi  iginal  model.  Their  breeds  of  cattle 
have  only  degenerated  from  the  wild  stock ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  their  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  ]^igs,  are  the  worst. 
The  goats  appear  the  least  objectionable;  but  the  ponltry 
is  execrable.  Their  erops  are  chiefly  Indian  corn  and  pota- 
toes. In  their  villaL'"e-L''ardens  they  cultivate  cabbages,  omons, 
and  the  usual  household  vroff  tables,  with  water-melons,  and 
another  small  round  species,  \\iHch  is  as  delicious  as  it  is 
abundant.  In  the  winter  the  game  literally  swanus;  the 
rivers  oii'er  a  perfect  massacre  of  wild-ducks ;  and  the  sports- 
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■  nian  is  spared  his  stealthy  and  eold  night-watch.  The  earth 
yields  its  wild-grapes,  figs,  peaches,  pomegranates,  quinces, 
and  crah-apples.  Boon  Nature  has  done  her  part  generously, 
•  and  needs  but  little  coaxing  to  help  her  to  brm^r  all  her  gifts 
to  perfection.  But  every  em>rt  at  improvement,  which  should 
so  rapidly  bring  wealth  and  comfort,  is  only  a  signal  for 
spoliation  and  extortion,  c^ainst  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  compensation.  If  the  head  of  a 
village,  by  careful  concealment,  manages  to  acquire  a  little 
fortune,  he  is  quite  unable  to  enjoy  its  fruit,  beyond  the 
handsome  dress  he  may  purchase  for  holiday  attire,  and  the 
firearms  in  which  the  whole  nation  takes  such  delight.  Any 
further  (lis])lay  would  endanger  all  the  man's  possessions. 
Hence,  though  the  people  arc  poor— poorly  housed  and  poorly 
fed — tliey  are  not  destitute  of  the  necessiiries  of  life.  But 
they  are  forcibl}-  debarred  from  all  proj^ress  and  improve- 
ment. The  Turks  have  never  allowed  them  to  have  schools, 
so  of  course  ihey  cannot  read  nr  write. 

But  hoth  peo])le  and  country  si  em  to  he  the  most  eligible 
raw-material  of  civilisation,    'i'hose  grand  old  mountains, 
those  kingly  rivers,  those  fertile  plains,  ail  so  expansive  and  so 
enduring,  make  up  just  the  comitry  that  should,  and  that  did 
once,  give  birtli  to  a  race  of  heroes.    The  inhabitants  liave 
always  been  remarkable  for  their  bravery;  often  for  their  fe- 
rocity also.    Albania  is  the  ancient  Illvria,  and  ])art  of  Epirus  ; 
and  there  is  a  wouuerful  ([uantity  of  very  ancient  history  lin- 
gering about  some  of  its  old  towns,  now  all  in  ruins.  One 
can  quite  fancy  sucli  mvn  as  one  saw  there  forming  the  ^lace- 
donian  phalanx,  and  peopling  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  of 
Pyrrlius.  We  must  often  have  sailed  over  tlie  same  boisterous 
waters  (probably  between  Durazzo  and  Brindisi)  where  the 
poor  fisherman  carried  over  **  Caesar  and  his  fortunes'*  in  his 
Utile  bark.    The  men  are,  I  sup])ose,  as  unchanged  as  the 
waves  which  wash  their  coasts.    They  are  a  tall,  well-built, 
spare,  muscular  race,  with  the  warrior  nose,  lengthened  suffi- 
ciently to  denote  perseverance  in  pursuing  tlieir  concjuests, 
or  other  undertakings  for  which  tliey  liave  suitable  leailers. 
(I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  become  learned  in  noses,  having 
read  a  trejitise  thereupon  in  Malta.)    They  (the  men,  not  the 
noses)  have  a  wild  picturesque  dress  of  scarlet  and  white, 
which  they  can  render  very  rich  and  costly;  and  they  are 
always  armed  and  prepared  to  do  deadly  battle; — even  the 
labourer  in  the  field  has  his  loaded  nuisket  Iving  by  him.  In 
spite  ei  ilic  retrogression  and  Londnge  of  more  than  four 
hundred  years  of  Ottoman  tyranuv,  this  stalwart  race  still 
ckciiihei)  u  bLraugely-surviving  hope  of  the  regeneration  of 
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their  country.  A  tradition  and  an  expectation  of  bettor  thing's 
stiii  exists  amongst  them;  and  surely  it  must  one  day  bear  its 
fruit.  They  have  an  ardent  love  of  their  beautiful  land;  and 
I  believe  they  have,  like  all  nations  with  similar  warlike  ten- 
dencies, a  ballad  poetry  which  perpetuates  a  spirit  of  heroism 
amongst  them. 

The  Christians  and  Turks  in  Albania  are  collected  into 
groups  occupying  diilbrent  districts.  On  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier the  population  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church.  In  a  very 
few  miles  the  Catholics,  or  Uiiited  Greeks,  coniinencc.  At 
Antivari  the  Turks  begin  ;  and  tliere  is  not  a  Christian  inland 
between  that  town  and  Scutari,  about  twenty  miles.  In  the 
otiier  disti'icts  there  is  an  equally  marked  separation.  Among 
the  mountain-tribes  only  Cliristianity  is  to  be  found;  some 
beloiiging  to  the  Greek  sect,  others  to  tlie  Catholic  Church. 
Great  antipathy  at  all  times  prevails  between  these  separated 
branches;  the  Catholics  disliking  and  dreading  the  Greek 
Christians  more  thnn  the  Turks.  I  scarcely  wonder  at  it; 
for  here  at  Corfu  the  Greek  intolerance  is  something  intoler- 
able: they  got  up  such  disturi)ances  at  our  keeping  our 
Church-festivals  according  to  the  new  style,  that  they  actually 
killed  one  man  in  the  tumult,  and  several  were  seriously  in- 
jured; the  Pope,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  scandal, 
ordered  the  feasts  to  be  kept  accordinL;"  to  the  old  style;  and 
so  we  had  All  SaiiiU  and  All  Souls  November  13  and  11<: 
and,  what  is  worse,  we  shail  have  Ciiristiuas-day  Janunry  7tb. 
But  the  English  keep  up  the  Christmas  festivities  as  we  do 
in  Western  Europe ;  for  the  Greeks  tolerate  the  Protestants 
perfectly,  and  Greek  rvcUits  join  readily  in  Protestant  fa- 
mily prayers;  wliieli  tlic  Italian  Catholics  will  never  do. 
But  to  return  to  the  Albanians.  I  could  obtain  no  account 
whatever  of  the  actual  number  of  the  Catholics.  The  whole 
Christian  population  is  sunk  in  great  poverty,  but  docs  not 
want  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Under  a  settled  go- 
venunent,  and  with  fair  and  just  laws,  it  would  soon  assume 
a  high  place.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  Christians  have  been 
caret  111  to  grow  only  what  is  necessary  for  themselves,  and 
not  to  have  any  superfluity  which  might  attract  the  cupidity 
oi  their  rulers.  Their  houses  are  miserable;  one  partition 
containing  the  cattle,  the  next  the  household.  Even  in  the 
best  houses  the  cattle  are  locked  up  at  night  in  the  lower 
story,  a  crazy  ladder  leading  to  the  rooms  inhabited  bj  the 
family.  Cakes  of  Indian  com  and  sour  cheese  are  the  staple 
of  their  diet ;  varied  in  summer  and  autumn  by  the  plenlinil 
wild-fruits  of  the  country.  Each  family  has  its  little  flock 
of  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  with  one  or  two  pigs.   These  are 
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always  tended  hy  the  women,  who  begin  this  duty  from  a 
very  tender  age,  and  who  also  assist  in  the  labours  oi  the 
iicld  ;  liusband  and  wife  cultivating  their  little  patcli  toge- 
ther. The  women  always  carry  their  distaffs,  and  occupy 
every  leisure  moment  with  spinning,  i  imagine  that  they 
maJ^e  all  the  materials  for  their  clothing,  excppt  those  for 
the  gala  dresses,  whicii  are  only  to  be  procured  in  the  towns, 
and  which  consist  of  red,  blue,  or  violet  cloth  jackets,  em- 
broided  with  gold,  red  silk  sashes  wound  several  times  round 
the  waist;  and  embroidered  leggings  or  gaiters,  together  with 
a  shirt,  kilt,  or  petticoat  of  inexplicable  width,  which  is 
always  of  white  linen  or  calico.  The  women  seldom  possess 
these  holiday  suits ;  the  men  being  far  more  anxious  to  adorn 
their  own  persons  than  those  ot  tiieir  wives.  The  morality 
of  the  rural  Christian  population  is  said  to  be  very  high ; 
about  the  towns  we  couUl  not  learn.  Le  donne  di  qncsla 
patsesojio  di  an  more  estreino  was  tlic  verdict  of  our  interpre- 
ter during  one  of  our  long  walks  through  the  country  villages. 
They  marry  early;  but  rear  few  children,  for  they  die  in 
great  numbers  in  infancy.  Thus  the  population  seems  very 
thin  and  scattered.  The  women  are  certainly  very  indus- 
trious ;  and  more  niudest  and  retiring  they  could  not  possibly 
be — as  all  our  officers  agreed.  They  are  always  at  work,  and 
seem  to  do  the  principal  part  of  the  field-labour.  From  the 
end  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October  numbers  of  them 
are  to  be  seen  gathering  in  the  Indian  corn,  loading  their 
ii\uks  and  asses,  and  iretiuenily  carrying  large  loads  upon 
their  heads.  If  there  are  any  men,  they  carry  nothing  but 
their  arms,  without  which  they  never  stir  abroad.  In  Upper 
Al baii:.i.  alH)ut  Scutari  ami  Antivari,  robbery  is  very  rare; 
and  all  tiie  numerous  violent  deaths  are  to  be  traced  to  feuds 
and  (jLiarrels.  I  remember,  when  wc  were  off  the  1  )ojana, 
our  ca{}iain  went  up  to  Scutari,  aTul  heard  that  on  L'le  pre- 
vious day  a  woman  had  shut  a  man  in  the  bazaar  with  a 
pistol  as  a  vcndelld,  lor  tlic  death  oi  lier  brother  ten  years 
before.  She  liad  \\ ailed  and  watclicd  iur  her  opportunity  all 
this  time,  i  believe  .>liu  was  a  Greek;  she  wiis  imprisoned, 
but  would  probably  he  liberated  alter  a  short  confinement. 
In  Lower  Albania  brigandage  prevails ;  and  the  coast  popu- 
lation. Christian  and  Turkish,  is  only  restrained  from  piracy 
by  fear  of  the  consequences.  Still  further  to  the  south, 
in  Thessaly,  there  are  horrible  banditti  tribes,  who  exact  a 
tribute  from  the  villages,  and  visit  those  v?ho  do  not  pay  it 
with  terrible  calamities.  Only  a  fortnight  ago  a  village  waa 
destroyed,  and  twenty-two  individuals  murdered,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  atxoeioua  cruel  tj. 
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After  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire^  the  Venetians 
seem  to  have  established  themselves  in  many  ]>arts  of  Al- 
bania, and  many  of  the  ruins  of  their  solid  build inp^s  and 
fortifications  still  remain.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  Tario, 
the  towTis  and  fortresses  have  ^ne  to  decay ;  the  latter,  even 
if  perfect,  would  be  useless  for  modem  warfare.  The  an- 
cient churches  have  been  converted  into  mosques,  or  are 
cnimhling  to  ruin  under  a  rule  which  has  hitherto  permitted 
no  outward  proof  to  remain  of  the  existence  of  a  religion 
different  from  its  own.  They  were  generally  built  on  hills, 
overlooking  the  villages,  and  surrounded  by  large  and  lofty 
trees.  The  Christian  traveller,  as  he  wanders  through  the 
country,  is  frequently  remiiulcd  of  the  rude  shock  whicli  his 
religion  has  received,  by  llie  mouldering  ruins  wliich  look 
down  upon  hiui  mournfully  in  their  desoiatioTi.  At  present 
the  only  stay  and  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Albania 
comes  from  Austria,  the  archb  shops,  bishops,  and  priests, 
being  paid  by  that  government;  while  the  Proj)aganda  of 
Rome  and  the  Lyons  society  furnish  Fome  of  the  missionary 
friars,  oi"  whom  there  are  about  twenty-live,  all  pensioned 
•by  the  Austrians.  The  secular  clergy  depend  upon  tlieir 
parishioners,  who  pay  them  soriic^  trilling  fees  for  baptisms, 
marriages,  &c.,  and  who  put  aside  Ibr  them  a  ]>ortion  of 
their  produce, — so  many  bags  of  grain,  and  a  certain  part 
of  every  bullock,  or  other  tinimal  that  they  kill.  The  hier- 
archy consists  of  tiiree  archbishops  and  four  bishops.  The 
Church  is,  of  course,  very  poor.  The  metropolitan  see  is 
Antivari.  Tlu'  Catholics  commence  there  on  the  coast,  and 
continue  as  far  as  Dnrazzo,  which  is  another  archbishop's 
see.  From  Durazzo,  through  Lower  Albania,  the  Greek 
Church  prevails.  Formerly  the  clergy  had  to  go  to  other 
countries  to  be  educated,  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Austria;  but 
now  there  is  a  college  at  Scutari,  where  they  study  and  arc 
ordained.  Some  few  are  educated  intelligent  men  ;  but  most 
of  them,  as  is  natural,  having  sprung  from  the  poo])ie,  aud 
had  scanty  opportunity  of  intellectual  cultivation,  are  but 
little  raised  above  their  flocks  in  mental  attainments.  They 
have  no  schools  in  the  country  parts;  they  never  collect  the 
children  for  catechism;  they  never  preach  even  on  Sundays; 
they  say  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  occa^>il)nally 
hold  stations.  Ciuc  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  solitary 
and  dreary  (because  imoccupied)  life  than  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic pri'->t  in  Albania  at  the  present  time.  The  effect  of 
the  constant  apprehension  of  persecution,  if  not  actual  per- 
secution, in  which  they  have  so  long  lived,  has  been  to  para* 
lyse  their  energy,  and  to  render  them  incapable  of  makii^ 
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an  efibrt  to  improve  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  flocks. 
The  churches  in  the  country  parts  are  in  a  wre  tched  state, 
in  fact  mere  sheds,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
cow-houses;  and  the  priests  are  often  obliged  to  say  Mass 
in  the  open  air,  on  a  rude  stone  altar,  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree.  It  was  so  at  the  Bojana,  where  in  winter  the  holy 
sac^riiice  is  offered  in  a  miserable  room  in  the  priest^s  house, 
incapable  of  holding  above  twenty  persons.  Not  that  this 
was  surprising,  after  so  many  ages  of  persecution ;  besides, 
the  venerable  old  stone  and  the  branching  tree  were  quite 
aa  capable  of  raising  the  thoughts  as  many  a  pretentious 
piece  of  architecture ;  but  the  deplorable  part  was  the  en* 
tire  ahscnce  of  zeal  and  power  to  gather  together  the  scat- 
tered £ock,  and  to  rear  the  young  ones  in  true  religion. 
The  wonder  is  tliat  there  are  any  Catholics  at  all.  In  Ire- 
land formerly  there  may  have  been  equal  oppression  and 
equal  poverty,  but  the  priests  attended  to  their  people,  and, 
as  they  might,  provided  for  their  instruction ;  and,  in  return, 
the  people  were  attached  to  them  as  their  fathers  and  only 
real  friends,  receiving  from  them  a  spirit  of  religion  which 
they  transmitted  to  their  children,  and  which  was  proof 
against  every  attack.  I  did  not  discover  this  spirit  in  Al- 
bania. Tti  the  upper  province,  however,  there  are  now  three 
schools,  two  at  Scutari  and  one  at  Presvarende  (wliich  is  also 
an  archbishoj)'s  vsee).  All  the  masters  are  Aiistrians,  paid 
by  that  government.  One  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  attempted 
to  build  a  seminary  lately  at  Scutari  for  tlie  education  of 
i;)n' jst?,  with  funds  supplied  by  Austria  ;  but  the  Turks  de- 
iStrovLcl  it,  in  spite  of  the  elforts  of  the  j)asha  and  consuls. 
TIjl-  only  Catholic  Ciuirch  in  tlie  country  parts  that  we  met 
witii  was  at  the  villaf]^e  of  Ber^^a,  live  miles  from  Antivari, — 
a  low  narrow  hiiilcling,  without  any  light  save  that  admitted 
by  looplioles  in  tlie  walls,  but  beautifully  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  vallev  opposite  the  vilhige,  concealed  by  huge 
trees,  and  overlooking  a  bubbling  stream  that  tumbles  over 
llic  stony  bottom  of  ihe  valley.  The  priest  had  recently  been 
appointed  as  a  locum  tenevs;  he  had  been  educated  at  Loretto 
in  Italy.    The  parish  ]>riest  was  unfit  to  do  duty. 

The  Austrians,  doubtless,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  tlie  poor  Catholics  in  Upper  Alhania  ;  but  they  are  sup- 
posed, of  course,  to  be  jdaying  a  political  game,  and  to  have 
an  eye  to  this  fine  province,  whenever  the  next  convulsion 
shall  offer  it  to  their  grasp.  I  wish  them  success;  but  poli- 
ticians de])recate  such  an  accession  of  valuable  territory  to 
Austria.  Surely  it  would  be  inlinitely  better  for  these  fine 
people  to  be  brought  within  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church, 
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even  with  the  stem  rule  of  Auatria^  than  to  be  jiven  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  either  Russia^  Greece,  or  Turkey. 

^  The  towns  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Turks ;  they  are 
dirty  and  wretched ;  but  the  inhabitants,  especially  on  a  holi* 
day,  have  a  general  appearance  of  being  well-to-do,  and  are 
Teiy  well  dressed,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  beggars.  But 
the  population  is  decidedly  thin,  and  is  said  to  have  decreased 
wonderfully  of  late.  There  is  one  great  drawback  to  com- 
merce: in  all  Upper  Albania  there  is  not  a  single  good 
harbour  capable  of  sheltering  vessels  of  any  size ;  and  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic,  like  most  narrow  seas,  are  very  bois- 
terous. 

Now  I  think  I  have  communicated  to  you  all  I  know  of 
this  very  interesting  province;  but  I  cannot  communicate 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  sight  of  such  a  country  and  such  a 
people  awakens: — I  speak  only  of  Upper  Albania;  the  lower 
province  is  in  a  much  more  barbarous  condition.  The  people 
become  more  brutal  and  cruel  as  they  approach  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greek  populations,  whose  name  has  become 
ignominious  for  bad  faitii  and  evexy  kind  of  treachery. 


CRITICS  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

It  is  not  de  rigueur  that  a  good  man  should  be  able  to  draw 
a  straigh  t  line.  Many  a  sound  geometrician,  and  worthy  father 
of  a  family,  is  unable  to  connect  two  points  by  any  thing  save 
a  eireuimbendihus^  unless  he  appeals  for  aid  to  a  ruler ;  and 
even  then  the  chances  are  that  he  blurs  the  line  and  inks 
his  fingers  before  he  has  finished.  Dear  Mrs.  Mullins  has 
brought  up  a  bevy  of  virtuous  daughters,  with  credit  to  her- 
self and  advantage  to  the  world  of  bachelors,  although  she 
learned  oriental  tinting  in  her  girlhood,  and  still  thinks  it 
sweetly  pretty ;  two  painful  screens  of  her  designing  orna- 
ment the  front  parlour  to  this  day.  Mullins  himself  is  not  a 
bad  kind  of  man;  yet  he  has  had  Sherry,  sirT*  framed 
elaborately,  and  considers  that  most  vile  production  a  marvel 
of  art.  We  must  not  altogether  cast  aside  and  condemn 
Jones,  because  he  prefers  "  Cherry  ripe**  to  "  Crudel  perche,** 
and  British  Grenadiers**  to  Beethoven ;  nor  imagine  that 
Brown  must  necessarily  become  a  ticket-of-leave,  because  that 
most  misguided  individual  has  painted  his  front-door  apple- 
green  ])ickcd  out  with  black,  ruddled  his  flower-pots,  put 
rows  of  white  flints  instead  of  box-edgings  to  his  gravel- 
walks,  and  capped  his  infamy  by  perpetrating  an  eighteen- 
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inch  fountain,  which  squirts  a  tiny  thread  of  liquid  in  every 
direction  but  the  one  iu  which  it  is  desired  to  go,  continual 
pokings  with  a  knitting-needle  notwitlistanding.  In  a  \si)rd, 
o!ir  friend  the  geometrician  cannot  use  his  fingers;  Mrs.  Mul- 
liiii's  artistic  ilame  is  a  rciVactory  rushlight ;  Mullius  is  by  no 
means  Dr.  Waagen  ;  Jones  as  earless  as  Prynne  after  the  pil- 
lory ;  and  Brown  docs  not  inliLrit  one  atom  of  the  genius  of 
h.:>  juunesjike,  "Capability."  let  all  tli  sa  n^ood  people  may 
lead  virtuous  lives,  and  in  due  time  die  pious  diaths. 

We  feel  bound  to  place  this  protest  on  tiie  very  threshold 
as  it  were  of  any  critical  edifice  we  may  endeavour  to  raise, 
now  or  hereafter,  in  the  pages  of  the  Rambler,  seeing  how 
heartily  we  dislike  and  disapprove  the  tone  and  style  which 
so  many  of  our  public  journals  and  periodicals  (to  say  nothing 
of  books  devoted  to  the  subject)  adopt  in  treating  matters 
appertaining  to  wbat  are  called  the  Fine  Arts.    For  it  seems 
absolutely  demanded  now-a-dajs  that  common  sense  should 
be  cashiered;  and  a  wild,  metaplivsical,  metaphorical,  dreamy^ 
opium-eating-like  excitement  take  its  place*   Instidled  in  a 
temple.  Art  is  worshipped  with  most  verbose  litanies;  while 
her  self-ordained  priests  cut  mental  antics  more  sarprisioe 
than  the  capers  of  the  mad  knight-errant  whidh  so  shocked 
Sancho  Pansa  in  the  Sierra  Morena.   Blue,  we  take  it,  is 
blue ;  and  yellow,  yellow  and  nothing  else ;  and  blue  and  yel- 
low make  green ;  but  we  are  talked  to  about  the  "holiness** 
of  colour,  and  instructed  to  approach  paint  with  reverenccb 
We  are  familiar  with  the  beard  and  wide*awake  of  little  Sandie 
Macguilp ;  we  have  even  drunk  Messrs,  Barclay's  renowned 
beverage  in  company  with  that  North  British  genius  of  the 
brush ;  yet  we  are  lectured  about  the  artist's  inner  life,  and 
^ven  to  understand  that  Sandie  lives  in  some  sphere  (not 
marked  in  the  celestial  globe)  where  the  artist-nature 
breathes  an  etiier  more  congenial  to  its  unearthly  require^ 
ments,  but  which,  judging  by  certain  cartoons  of  the  spas- 
modic school,  must  be  occasionally  sulphuric.    [N.B.  We 
beg  to  mention  that  Sandie*s  body  dwells  in  a  third-floor  in 
Greek-street,  Soho,  wherever  his  artist-soul  may  be ;  and 
that  the  said  body  will  be  happv  to  accept  commissions  from 
any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  who  m  ly  favour  it  with  a  call. 
Discount  allowed  for  cash  payments.]    Music  fares  no  better 
than  painting.    The  critic  cannot  discourse  quietly  and  sen- 
sibly from  his  easy-chair  ;  that  would  ill  become  the  ardent 
])rophet,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  indoctrinate  the  outer  world 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 
"So I  it  must  he  done  on  stilts,  and  in  satiu  and  spangles, 
jynid  a  thousand  artificial  flowers  of  rhetorical  display,  or  it 
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is  nothing  worth.  The  only  mode  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
grovelling  crowd,  is  to  preach  while  pirouetting  on  one  leg ; 
to  attain  the  sublime  by  a  copious  use  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
old  lady  in  the  nurseij*tale  could  not  climb  the  tree  to  get  at 
the  bird  a-nest  containing  three  young  rabbits,  so  she  tumbled 
up ;  a  mode  of  progression  much  practised  by  the  critical 
fraternity  in  the  discovery  of  equme  breeding-places,  and 
with  such  result  as  befell  the  epicene  hero  of  the  tale  in 
question  ;  for  truly  do  they  break  their  shins  against  a  bag 
of  moonshine  of  their  own  manufacture. 

The  root  of  all  this  folly  is,  the  mischievous  error  of  mis- 
taking means  for  end, — an  error  sometimes  wilful,  sometimes 
unintentional,  but  continually  committed  by  those  who  talk 
and  wTite  with  a  headlong  or  strained  enthusiasm.    Life  is 
short,  but  Art  is  long-,  says  the  eo})y  ;  and  a  definite  existence 
and  a  pedestal  in  the  modern  Pantheon  are  given  her.  As 
virtue  is  **  its  own  reward,"  so  the  recompense  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  worship  of  Art  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Art  her- 
self.  Slie  is  to  be  served,  lived  for,  died  for,  with  unswerving 
faith  and  trust,  amid  poverty,  sickness,  hunger,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  a  sordid  world.    She  i.s  the  one  exponent  of  all  that  is 
lovely  and  true  in  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  the  exter- 
nal and  material.    If  all  men  would  but  listen  to  her  voice,  a 
golden  age  would  once  more  fill  the  earth  with  innocence  and 
])eace.    Fine  words !  but  the  proper  answer  to  them  is  Mr. 
EurcheH's  expressive  response  to  the  flowery  conversatioa 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  tinsel  ladies,  **Fndnre!'*    Mullins  might 
grasp  all  j^ainters,  from  Cimabue  to  ^Iilhiis,  and  yet  beat  his 
wife;  Brown  might  enter  into  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  choral  symphony,  and  yet  be  picked  out  of  a 
gutter  by  a  policeman.    Three  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
Greek  sculptors  so  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  the 
beauty,  grace,  and  dierriity  of  the  human  form,  had  so  mastered 
its  every  line  and  ct>iitour  in  action  and  repose,  that  uuucr 
their  skilful  blows  the  marble  yielded  statues  of  almost  super- 
natural loveliness,  and  tliis  w  ith  easy  labour  and  in  profusion. 
Yet  the  boast  of  Praxiteles  was,  that  he  substituted  a  glow- 
ing naked  Venus  for  the  draped  harlot,  whose  less  perfect  but 
more  decent  image  previously  satisfied  the  host  of  w  orship- 
pers.   When  three  centuries  had  passed  away,  when  the  Sou 
of  God  stood  sentenced  at  Jerusalem  before  the  Koman  go- 
vernor, imperial  Rome  was  filled  with  the  triurnphs  of  the 
architect,  the  sculptor,  and  tlie  painter :  a  very  city  of  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  palaces;  alive  with  deities,  nymphs,  and 
heroes  of  marble,  bronze,  and  ivory;  its  walks  biilliaiiL  with 
gold,  gay  with  the  delicate  fan  tab  ies  of  the  cunniiig  decorator; 
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its  floom  a  network  of  intricate  yet  most  barmonious  mosaic. 
And  the  people  ?  tyiants  and  slaves ;  proud,  sanguinary,  hard, 
cruel,  sensttiu ;  their  bnsineas  pleasure ;  their  crowning  sport 
the  hellish  gladiatorial  shows,  in  amphitheatres  deluged  with 
rivers  of  blood,  where  oftentimes  the  mangled  tortured  vic- 
tim appealed  in  vain  for  mercy  to  a  steaming  crowd,  whose 
eyes  gloated  with  infernal  satinaction  on  the  death-throes  of 
the  innocent  wreteh  hnlchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.** 
As  far  as  Art  is  concerned,  the  nineteenth  century  differs  in  * 
no  respect  from  all  that  have  gone  before;  good  taste  and 
goodness  are  no  more  convertible  terms  now  ^an  they  wm 
in  the  days  of  Pericles  or  Tiberius.  A  dozen  Great  Exhibi- 
tions, a  hundred  fiemal  or  Soulage  collections,  will  no  more 
affect  our  criminal  statistics  than  as  many  poultry-shows,  or 
displays  of  fat  animals  by  the  Smithfield  Club.  Some  years 
ago.  Lord  John  Manners  and  his  following  of  white  waistcoats^ 
— a  school,  unluckily  for  our  amusement,  stifled  in  its  puny 
babyhood  by  a  surfeit  of  pap, — ^submitted  to  the  world  a 
sclienic  for  the  regeneration  of  the  bucolic  population  by  means 
of  maypoles  and  the  noble  game  of  cricket.  A  course  of  Fine 
ArtSy  pwre  and  simplef  will  have  about  as  much  effect  in 
amending  the  lives  and  momls  of  the  million  as  my  lord's 
panacea  for  agriculturists.  The  better  artist  the  better  man, 
IS  a  transparent  fallacy  which  needs  no  confutation. 

What  then?  We  have  protested  that  MuUins  and  his 
wife,  ilhit  Jones  and  Brown,  may  all  die  good  Christians,  al- 
though plunged  in  an  abyss  of  ignorance  as  to  paint,  mired 
in  a  slough  of  bad  taste  as  regards  sweet  sounds.  But  have 
we  in  any  shape  alleged  that  they  are  the  more  likely  so  to 
die  because  of  these  their  ignorance  and  bad  taste  ?  Empha- 
tically, no!  We  have  affirmed  that  Art  is  no  true  end  of 
man's  existence,  and  that  for  critics  so  to  treat  it  is  a  foolish 
and  miscliievous  error.  But  have  wc  for  a  single  moment 
denied  that  Art  has  an  oflice,  and  a  high  one,  of  its  own  ?  As- 
suredly not.  Like  all  other  matters  in  themselves  of  pure 
indifference,  which  furnish  the  raw  materials,  so  to  speak,  to 
be  woven  by  man  into  the  many-coloured  tissue  of  his  life. 
Art  may  be  used  or  abused;  it  may  add  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  fabric,  it  may  defile  as  a  spot  and  a  stain,  or  it  may  be 
altogether  and  entirely  omitted.  Like  all  mere  human  1?  irii- 
ing,  philosophy  and  science,  mechanical  arts  and  the  rest,  it  is 
but  one  of  many  means  to  an  end.  Art  is  good  to  the  indi- 
vidual, when  used  ad  majorem.  Dei  (jloriamy  and  no  further  or 
otherwise.  Do  not  let  ns,  however,  be  mistaken.  We  nre 
not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  savinjT,  that  because  Pagan, 
therefore  Greek  and  iioman  art  were  not  in  their  way  per- 
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fection,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  glory  of  God;  bnt 
simply  this,  that  Art  must  be  so  used  as  to  fit  with  ease  and 
propnety  into  tlie  life  of  a  Christian  man,  whose  end  is  not  a 
picture  or  a  song,  but  to  save  his  souL  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  fact,  that  art-idolatry  exists  at  the  present  day,  that 
it  pervades  the  writings  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  and  finds 
its  way  freely  into  the  lecture-hall;  and  as  readers  and  listen- 
ers are  many,  we  shall  have  done  some  good  if  we  draw  the 
•  attention  of  a  few  to  a  heathen  practice,  which  has  not  the 
heathen  excuse.  It  is  not  always  that  an  audience  can  have 
'  the  security  of  listening  to  an  accomplished  prelate  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  extensive  range  of  acquirement  places 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  popular  speakers  on  the.  subject. 

Art  being,  then,  no  legitimate  end  of  our  existence,  wliat 
can  it  do  for  us  as  a  means,  and  how  is  it  to  be  used  ?  In  the 
first  place,  as  a  portion  of  the  higher  course  of  education, 
which  includes  what  is  called  polite  learning,  it  assists  in 
forming  that  refinement  of  mind,  that  courtesy  and  delicacy 
of  manner,  that  carefulness  in  avoiding  the  giving  of  needless 
ofience  to  the  feelings  or  even  prejudices  of  others,  that  ab- 
sence of  vulgar  self-assertion,  which  is  implied  and  under- 
stood by  the  one  word  '  gentleman.*  And  this  alone  is  no  small 
matter;  for  at  no  period  of  our  civilisation  has  an  open  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  been  more  essential  to  the  pleasantness  of 
social  intercourse,  or  to  the  success  of  those  who  aim  at  in- 
liuencmg  others,  especially  such  as  hold  a  lower  worldly 
station  than  their  own.  In  the  next  place,  it  supplies  tiie 
language  by  which  the  artist-proper  ex'.ncsses  visibly  or 
audibly  to  himself  and  the  world  the  creations  of  his  ima«:in- 
ation,  tlie  results  of  his  powers  of  observation  and  combina- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  his  technical  skill.  To  him  it  is  the 
busi7}pss  of  life;  just  as  the  speculation  of  the  merchant,  the 
labours  of  the  author,  the  tillage  of  the  fanner,  or  the  craft 
of  the  mechanic.  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  a  low  view; 
but  it  is  a  correct  one,  for  all  that.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  the  artist's  business  is  a  praiseworthy  and  proper  one.  In 
addition,  Art  ailbrds  material  for  the  industry  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  hud  their  daily  bread  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  endless  articles  which  belong  to  the  wants 
and  luxuries  of  a  highly-organised  and  artificial  state  of  so- 
ciet}'.  The  mere  necessary  requirements  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion— food,  cluiliiiig,  and  shelter — do  not  find  nearly  suffi- 
cient work  lui  the  muUitudes,  who  cannot  live  in  idleness 
without  a  re\ olution  in  the  constitution  of  society  itself. 

Again, — we  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  many  offices 
of  Art, — it  alibrds  beyond  dispute  the  most  admirable  and  in- 
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exhaustible  stoielioiue  on  which  to  draw  for  tliat  healthy  and 
innocent  relaxation  and  amusement  which  is  as  needful  to  the 
toiler  in  the  weary  struggle  of  life  as  sleep  itself.   Most  hap- 
pily for  usj  a  popular  reaction  is  taking  place ;  and  the  hours 
of  labour^  after  having  been  lengthened  beyond  endurance, 
are  being  curtailed  to  a  somewhat  reasonable  limiL  Master 
and  man  alike  are  reaping  the  benefit.   It  is  a  tempting  sub- 
ject to  enlarj^  u^on;  for  the  memoiy  of  a  Catholic  cannot  but 
rerert  to  social  mstoiT»  with  a  smile  at  the  failure  of  a  system 
which  inflicts  three  hundred  and  odd  days  of  dreary  work, 
and  fifty-two  of  drearv  TOcuity^  as  the  Christian  year*  But  let 
it  pass ;  a  better  mind,  no  matter  how  originating,  has  sprung 
up,  and  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it*    We  repeat  that, 
for  all  classes  engaged  in  business^  law,  commercct  manufae- 
tnres,  and  what  .not.  Art  supplies  beyond  compare  the  most 
ample  fund  of  innocent  and  healthy  recreation.    The  pursuit 
of  science,  to  say  notUng  of  natural  gifts,  requires  time  and 
study  such  as  no  otherwise  busy  man  can  spare.    The  mere 
trashy,  superficial,  undigested  notions  that  usurp  the  place 
of  science  are  worthless  ui  themselves,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  amateur  philosopher,  than  whom  no  one  for  the  most 
part  can  be  more  vapid,  conceited,  and  inflated ;  a  very  India* 
rubber  ball,  wanting  but  a  single  slight  prick  from  an  acute 
questioner  to  collapse  into  a  shapeless  nothing.    With  Art 
it  is  different.   Ail  have  eves  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and 
all  (the  exception  proves  the-  rule)  have  at  least  a  scintilla 
of  taste,  which  by  careful  fanning  may  perhaps  be  cultivated 
into  a  respectable  glow,  if  not  into  a  blazing  flame.    Let  it 
be  remembered  that  between  Raffaelle  Sanzio  and  the  boy 
who  is  spoiling  paper  and  pencil  at  our  elbow  there  is  but  a 
step,  though  it  may  be  one  such  as  only  Chamisso*s  shadow- 
less man  could  compass.   It  is  a  question  not  of  kind,  but  of 
degree.    That  the  many  may  be  brought  to  a  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  excellent,  there  is  no  lack  of  facts  to  de- 
monstrate ;  as  witness  the  crowds  of  all  ranks  who  flock  to 
gaze  on  the  noble  works  of  our  greatest  painter;  the  mob  of 
eager  listeners  at  the  performances  of  our  magnificent  choral 
societies,  where  the  appeal  is  to  no  false  taste,  but  solely  to 
the  intelligence  which  can  imderstaud  and  enjoy  the  highest 
and  best  in  Art. 

We  conclude  1}y  ijiving  some  idea  of  the  true  duties  of  a 
popular  critic;  on  which  point,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
we  cannot  agree  with  all  our  critical  brethren.  We  tliink  his 
object  should  oljviouslvbe  to  ^uide  popular  taste  aiiuliL  in  all 
tbo?e  matters  ii^  which,  tor  want  of  careful  cultivation  and 
technical  knowledge,  it  is  apt  to  be  warped  and  strained  by 
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•ndden  impulae,  to  mistake  tinsel  for  true  metal,  impitdeDce 
for  eneigy  and  courage^  folly  for  simplicitji  crude  com« 
•plexity  for  deep  learning,  and  so  forth.  To  acoonidiab  this 
task,  he  nost  DO  eyes  and  ears  for  those  who  are  without 
them;  he  must  see  and  listen  with  intelligence,  praiee  and 
condemn  with  holdness  and  sineefity,  and  give  his  reasons  fbf 
both  with  the  utmost  plainness  that  a  conscientious  accuracy 
will  permit  As  a  general  rule,  no  great  artist,  whether 
painter  or  muaidant  xuakes  a  good  critic  for  the  people.  Hk 
attention  is  too  much  occupied  by  theories  and  the  mechanisai 
of  his  art ; — he  thinks  in  a  groove.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  is  fit  to  decide  for  others  unless  he  has  a  sufficiently 
practical  knowledge  of  technicalities  to  uuderstsad  and  appre- 
ciate tlie  means  by  which  the  works  he  criticises  have  been 
produced.  But  as  much  as  possible  these  technieal  detaik 
should  be  kept  to  himself.  The  less  he  talks  about  mahl- 
sticks,  duanposeuro,  and  tonings  down,  the  better  it  will  sn- 
8>ver  his  purpose ;  he  can  say  all  that  is  r^ht  and  proper 
about  a  sonata,  a  symphony,  or  even  an  oratcmo,  without  one 
single  diminished  seventh  or  superfluous  octave  embarrass- 
ing his  pen,  or  driving  his  readers  into  despair.  We  do  not 
under-cstimate  the  deep,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive  labours 
of  many  well-known  critical  writers;  but  these,  though  most 
valuable  and  necessary  to  the  student,  are  nevertheless  caviare 
to  the  million.  It  is  ^vith  the  latter  that  the  popular  critic 
has  to  deal  ;  and  ho  will  treat  them  but  scurvily  if  he  makes 
what  should  be  but  a  simple  lesson  for  their  guidance  nn 
ill-timed  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  own  recondite  attain- 
ments. iMiially,  let  him  guard  strictly  np^ainst  that  most 
abominable  custom  of  importing  religious  forms  and  phrases 
into  his  critical  stricture  s  which  defaces  the  disquisition^  of 
more  than  one  distinguished  modern  author.  Art  enjov>  the 
privilege  of  servino-  Religion  ;  but  it  is  a  scandalous  abuse  to 
pretend  to  force  lieiigion  into  the  service  of  Art. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  PENAL  LAWa 

In  undertaking  to  lay  before  Catholics  a  selection  of  the  mul- 
titudinous documeuUs  connected  with  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  our  religion  in  this  country  (which  are  preserved  in 
the  various  public  libraries  of  this  kinirdom),  we  are  setting 
ourselves  a  task^  the  interest  and  utility  of  which  isi  we 
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flatter  ourselves,  too  plain  to  need  many  words  from  us.  At 
a  time  when  each  district  of  the  kingdom  has  its  own  anti- 
quarian society,  when  every  tombstone  has  its  readers,  every 
brass  its  rubbers,  every  coat-of-arms  its  amateur  herald,  every 
old  story  its  chronicler;  when  museums  greedily  buy  up  old 
bills,  old  newspapers,  r>l(}  deeds,  old  any  thing,  out  of  wliich  a 
tittle  of  evidence  can  be  collLctcd  about  such  interesting  facts 
as  wliat  was  the  price  of  coals  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  what 
w:is  tbe  r;Mit  of  "  a  certain  close  or  paddock  called  J  ami^  Acre,** 
iii  wliicli  some  alderman  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Cliarles  IF. 
kept  the  two  kine  which  supplied  his  suburban  residence  with 
milk  ;  w  hat  cosmetics  our  great-grandmothers  chiefly  affected, 
who  were  the  doctors  they  employed,  and-  how  much  they 
paid  the  barbers  who  erected  the  many-storied  towers  of  their 
voluminous  head-dresaes ; — when  such  questions  as  these 
cupy  the  whole  mind  and  attention  of  hundreds  of  in^uiierSy 
and  entertain  for  some  niiniites  the  eyes,  if  not  the  minds,  of 
thousands  of  readen,  it  is  snrely  not  too  mueh  to  expect  that 
the  records  of  the  solferings  of  our  ancestors  in  the  futh 
should  meet  with  a  corres|^nding  attention  from  Catholics ; 
foTy  after  all,  how  different  is  the  worth  dT  the  scraps  of  io- 
formation  enumerated  ahove  and  of  that  which  we  propose  to 
piuhlish !   Those  tittle  fussy  hits  of  antiquarianism  all  end  in 
themselves ;  neither  material  noir  moral  science  is  adranced  a 
ainde  inch  hj  a  million  of  them*   They  are  curious,  and  that 
is  ul  that  can  be  said  for  them ;  they  may  sometimes  serve  to 
point  the  moral  of  an  article  in  the  Tmee^  when  that  journal 
wishes  to  compare  our  present  light  with  the  benighted  igno- 
xance  of  our  forefathersi — ^but  beyond  this  they  are  good  for 
no  earthly  purpose,  except  to  enrich  the  publisher  of  the 
Oentiewum*t  Mogatdne,  or  the  editor  of  Noiet  and  QuerieM,  or 
to  foster  a  spirit  that  would  sink  the  historian  in  the  genealo- 
gist, and  the  i^losopher  in  a  chronicler  4^  the  weather.  They 
are  all  about  pills  and  pigments,  and  such  small  facts  as  hare 
perished  in  the  using  or  doii^  of  them :  but  our  inquuries 
are  about  facts  that  have  life  and  vitality  in  them  stilL  When 
the  Catholic  squire  or  yeoman  paid  bis  apothecary  or  his 
coal-merchant,  he  performed  an  act  of  ordinary  honesty  whidi 
deserves  but  little  praise,  and  less  record :  but  when  he  stood 
up  in  court,  and  endured  the  contumely  of  upstart  fanatics, 
the  loss  of  his  estate,  the  ruin  of  the  prospects  of  his  family, 
the  filthy  dungeon,  the  rack  and  the  gallows,  rather  thui 
renounce  his  religion,  he  did  anact  w  hich  the  recording  angel 
Wrote  down  with  an  Alleluia  on  his  lips,>^a  deed  which  con- 
tinual Iv  cries  out  to  the  just  God  for  mercy  or  for  vengeance, 
and  which,  like  a  seed  sown  in  a  good  soil,  shall  in  its  own 
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\m\e  most  certainly  germinate  and  fructify.  Such  facts  are 
living,  not  dead.  It  is  not  a  mere  antiquarian  repertory  that 
they  fill,  but  a  martyrology.  If  we  only  gave  the  catalogue 
of  the  names  of  those  who  endured  the  loss  of  all  things 
xather  than  defile  their  conscience,  it  would  not,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  mere  dry  list  like  that  of  the  Post»Office  Directory 
it  should  be  like  a  list  of  Tictories  to  the  old  soldier ;  like  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  who  fell  at  Inkermau  to  the 
Britisn  patriot.  It  diould  be  still  more ;  it  diould  be  some- 
what similar  to  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  or  the  columns  of  the 
glorious  record  of  the  martyrology.  While  we  read  them,  we 
should  remember  that  each  name  is  probably  written  in  the 
book  of  life ;  that  Uiese  are  our  fathers  in  the  fiuthi  through 
whose  prayers  our  miserable  remnant*  still  continues  faithfo), 
and  whose  merits  have  gained  for  us  whatever  expansion  we 
can  now  boast.  We  should  think  how  one  day  we  shall  stand 
apart  while  this  noble  army  is  called  over  name  by  name  in 
our  hearing.  We  should  think  how  we  shall  see  these  men 
and  women  one  by  one  in  their  glorified  bodies  approach  the 
Judge,  one  by  one  receive  the  palm-branchy  the  sceptre,  and 
the  royal  rooe ;  while  we  wait  for  our  turn,  happy  if  our 
paltry  sacrifices  and  cool  zeal  procure  for  us  the  last  and 
least  of  the  places  beneath  their  feet,  to  be  their  servants  and 
their  handmaids  for  ever  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  Gk>d ! 

Such  is  the  religious  aspect  of  these  documents.  But  \ 
they  have  practical  wues  in  our  eye  s  not  much  inferior.  In 
the  first  place,  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  persecution  will 
do  much  to  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  religioui 
character  of  the  English  peasantry.  How  is  it  that  this  race, 
so  sensible,  so  persevering,  with  such  admirable  Qualities,  even 
with  a  religiosity  which  surprised  and  charmed  tne  ladi' s  who 
made  such  sacrifices  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  | 
in  the  JEiast, — so  independent  moreover,  and  high-spirited  and 
proud,  so  moved  by  uie  burden  of  their  natiomd  song, fin* 
tons  never  will  be  slaves,"  yet  at  the  same  time  so  gentle,  so 
easy  to  be  governed,  so  submissive  to  authority,— 1 1  is  it 
that  in  religion  alone  this  race  should  have  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples except  that  of  change ;  no  perseverance,  no  sense,  no 
humility ;  and  yet,  unaccountable  mixture !  should  be  charac- 
terised by  servility  in  religious  matters  which  sells  its  faith 
for  a  loaf,  and  at  the  same  time,*  hy  a  shy  kind  of  pride 
whicli  keeps  them  separate  from  the  higher  classes,  which 
holds  them  aloof  from  all  attempts  to  evangelise  them  except 
by  means  of  illiterate  fanatics  who  spring  from  the  midst  of 

•  Thia  wtti  writlttii  wmie  nonfht  before  tbe  laat  KumlMr  of  the  Dmk^n  Mt» 
appeaiecL 
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them,  and  impresses  indelibJy  upon  them  that  stupidity  and 
dulhiess  in  religious  matters  which  make  the  English  peasants 
such  hopeless  pagans  in  the  eyes  of  those  whonave  ever  at- 
tempted to  enlighten  them  t  European  society  has  been  well 
said  to  be  incarnate  history.  Great  events  leave  their  im- 
pressions on  the  fibres  of  society  as  surely  as  the  water  and 
the  fire  leave  their  traces  in  the  strata  and  the  rocks  of  the 
earth.  The  religious  character  of  the  English  peasan^  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  religious  history  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  not  a  characteristic  in  the  contradictory  com* 
plication  of  attributes  which  forms  it  that  may  not  be  ex* 
plained  historically;  each  callosity  and  bruise  and  wound 
bears  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the  chain  or  weapon  that  in« 
flicted  ity  and  is  a  record  of  the  persecution  and  the  cruelty 
by  which  first  ignorance  and  then  Protestantism  were  en- 
forced upon  them*  But  to  construct  a  history  of  the  Refer- 
nation  from  these  traces  would  require  the  ingenuity  of  an 
interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse^  and  the  labour  would  result 
in  as  great  an  uncertainty ;  it  would  be  a  mere  hypothesis,  as 
little  to  be  depended  upon  i  priori  as  a  phrenologist's  cha- 
racter drawn  up  after  due  inspection  of  bumps.  It  would  be 
like  a  restoration  of  a  many-sided  seal  from  an  impression  of 
one  face  of  it*  Here  therefore  we  shall  see  the  value  of  these 
records;  we  have  the  impression  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  people  of  England ;  we  have  the  seal  in  Uie  records  of 
the  administration  of  the  penal  laws ;  we  have  only  to  compare 


controversy  the  cause  from  which  the  effect  had  its  origin. 
We  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  persecution  gradually  imprint- 
ing all  the  present  characteristics  on  the  mind  of  the  English 
peasant;  and  at  last  presenting  him  to  the  world  in  all  the 
hvame  deformity  of  his  religious  intelligence.  We  shall 
also  pc  rhaps  learn  to  judge  him  with  more  indulgence,  to 
make  ailowanees  for  his  brutality ;  and  this  new  charity  may 
perhaps  discover  how  to  reverse  llie  process  of  his  brutalisa- 
tion,  and  once  more  to  verify  the  saying  of  St.  Gregoryj 
non  Angli  ted  Angeli  forenty  si  modo  etsent  Christiani, 

Another  practical  good  that  may  arise  from  the  publica- 
tion of  these  documents  is,  the  rectification  of  our  ideas  of 
history.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad,  that  all  historians  are  to 
be  profoundly  mistrusted;  that  the  only  truth-tellers  are  the 
hare  unsophisticated  records  which  exist  among  our  govern- 
ment archives.  A  learned  German,  Dr.  Pauli,  is  slowly 
plodding  on  with  an  English  history,  which  he  is  writii^  on 
this  principle :  Mr.  Fronde,  in  his  late  remarkable  romance, 
professes  to  follow  it  as  his  one  guide.   If  we  can  but  get 


the  sealidth  the  impression 
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PxoteBtanta  to  read  a  few  of  the  records  of  the  naeans  by 
which  their  region  was  established^records  which  emanated 
from  themselves,  and  have  been  preserved  by  them — ^what  a 
different  notion  they  will  have  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
Reformation  was  introduced  and  carried  through!  What  a 
peculiar  light  such  a  study  will  throw  on  apothegms  like  that 
of  the  TtmB  (Oct  S«  1856),  ''The  great  mass  of  English 
religious  intelligence  has,  from  the  religious  data  before  it^ 

Sthered  a  Protestant  conclusion,**  when  we  Iftad  that  theao 
ta  were  first  the  enforced  ignorance,  and  then  the  radoiy 
dungeons,  halters,  and  sequestrations,  by  which  the  Eliea* 
be  ill  an  tradition  was  imposed  on  the  masses  of  the  population! 
Truly  they  seem  preserved  for  the  resurrection  of  a  truth 
liiat  has  been  bled  to  death  by  the  pens  of  heretical  historians  t 
Then,  again,  consider  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  in^ 
formation  that  can  be  collected.    Not  a  fine  was  inflicted,  not 
an  imprisonment  enforced,  but  a  record  of  it  was  preserved  ia 
the  proper  oflSce — and  may  still  probably,  after  due  search, 
be  found;  with  a  given  amount  of  labour  we  may  find  the 
names  of  all  who  suliered  for  religion  in  every  villsge  and 
town  in  England,  the  value  of  the  goods  which  were  confis- 
cated, of  the  lands  which  were  seized  to  the  use  of  the  crown, 
the  informations,  the  indictments,  the  prosecutions,  the  im- 
prisonment, first  probably  in  the  house  of  some  parson  or 
well-known  Protestant,  whose  "  conferences**  the  recusant 
had  to  endure  a  certain  number  of  times  a  week ;  whence,  on 
his  continued  obstinacy,  he  would  be  removed  to  the  gad, 
where  he  would  die,  or  from  which,  after  some  ten  years,  he 
would  be  released  a  ruined  man,  to  make  room  for  the  mul- 
titudes who  were  ready  to  take  his  place.    Records  of  ail 
tiiese  tilings  exist;  and.  only  the  industry  of  Catholics  is  re- 
quisite to  collect,  classify,  and  copy  them.    Then  what  an 
arm  will  they  furnish  to  the  controversialist !    He  may  go 
into  a  village,  and  call  round  him  the  Woodcocks,  Stubbs, 
Cooks,  Hodges,  the  pauper  labourers  of  the  village,  show 
them  that  their  ancestors  were  once  substantial  yeomen  of 
the  place,  living  in  that  English  comfort  which  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  filteenth  century  (Gascoigne)  so  well  describes, 
and  holdin<^  fast  to  their  old  religion,  when  one  day  they 
were  called  up  before  tlie  next  ju.stice  of  the  peace,  wlio  was 
perhaps  the  squire,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  some  neighbour- 
ing^ ahJiev,  and  fined  say  160/.  for  not  havini^  been  to  the 
churcli  lor  ihe  last  eight  months :  that  under  the  prospuro  of 
this  impossible  imposition'  they  lied  away,  that  tlicir  lauds 
were  seized  and  sold,  their  goods  dispersed  and  confiscatedj, 
themselves  soon  after  committed  to  gaol  as  vagrants,  if  they. 
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UdBOt  die  under  the  hedges;  and  their  children  brought  up 
to  curse  the  religion  of  tlieir  parents,  and  to  till  for  hire  as 
pauper  labourers  the  lands  which  in  justice  they  owned.  Such 
an  aigument  as  this  is  intelligible  to  minds  which  are  callous 
to  all  other  religious  data."  This  mode  of  dealing  was  the 
argument  by  which  Protestantism  was  established;  the  record 
of  the  fact  we  may  hope  will  turn  out  to  be  an  argument  tend- 
ing to  the  overthrow  of  that  hateful  system. 

Many  a  side-blow  too^  we  hope  and  trust,  will  be  dealt 
by  these  documents  to  other  things  which  our  soul  hateth. 
One  of  the  pests  of  modern  literature,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the 
ccmtroversial  novel;  that  delightful  way  ot  so  mixing  truth 
and  fiction,  that  the  reader  may  lix  the  limits  of  the  two  just 
where  he  pleases ;  that  new  means  of  persuading  men  to  a 
certain  conclusion,  by  introducing  a  needless  uncertainty  into 
the  premiss.  There  are  facts  stranger  thtin  fiction,  and  au- 
thentic narratives  more  stirring  than  any  invented  stories. 
These  ancient  histories  may  at  first  seem  something  strange 
and  foreign;  but  the  more  intensely  we  read,  the  more  our 
thoughts  arc  engaged  and  our  feelings  warmed  :  and  the  his- 
tory of  those  ancient  men  becomes,  as  it  were,  our  own  his- 
tory;  their  sufferings  our  sufferings;  their  joys  our  joys. 
Without  this  sym])aLhy  history  is  a  dead  letter,  and  might  as 
well  be  burnt  and  i'orgoLten  ;  while  if  it  is  once  enlivened  by 
this  feeling,  it  peals  uot  only  to  the  antiquarian,  but  to  the 
heart  of  every  man. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  our  reasons  for  the  work  we 
have  vuulertaken,  and  our  expectations  of  its  utility,  we  may 
as  Weil  go  on  to  state  what  we  wish  to  guard  against.  Of  all 
things  we  dislike,  dry  dusty  anti(j[uarianism  is  one  of  our 
p-re/ifc-it  aversions.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mental  deformity, 
ajiaioguua  lu  tlie  corporeal  one  of  having  one's  head  placed  on 
one's  bhoulders  hiuti-side  before.  To  have  eyes  behind  may 
have  its  advantages ;  we  do  not  deny  that  Janus  had  certain 
prerogatives  and  conveniences  attached  to  his  unique  dignity^ 

Solus  de  soperis  qui  sua  terga  videt," 

He  was  able,  says  Persios,  effectually  to  overawe  all  rude 
little  boys  who  are  wont  to  follow  fat  gentlemen  unlikely  to 
display  great  agility  in  turning,  whose  waddle  they  imitate^ 
and  in  derision  of  whom  they  Toll  the  tongue  and  apply  the 
llramh  to  the  nose— 

^*  O  Jaue,  a  tergo  quern  iiuiia  cicouia  iiiDsi^ 
Nee  niflnas  auricnlas  imitata  ett  mooilis  albas^ 
Nec  Ihigott  tantam,  sitiat  canis  Appnk  qnaDtimi." 

But  th^  Janus  had  a  front  face  as  well  as  a  hind  face,  and 
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did  not  lose  thv  present  while  he  surveyed  the  past.  Such 
an  endowniLiit  is  impossible  to  ordinary  mortals;  Providence, 
which  has  Innitcd  our  eyes  to  two,  Ikis  ])rovided  that  they  shall 
both  be  in  front;  ^vc  cannot  have  one  t^cforr  and  one  behind; 
to  look  back,  we  must  turn  our  heads,  and  lor  the  moment 
lose  sight  of  the  present.  But  let  it  be  only  for  a  moment; 
for  if  we  get  ourselves  fixed  in  that  position,  we  are  fit  for 
nothing  more  practical  than  the  work  of  tlie  poor  love-lorn 
sailor^  whose 

— head  was  turned,  and  so  be  chewed 
His  pigtail  tiU  he  died." 

Like  him,  we  shall  unfit  ourselves  for  any  thing  but  to  live 
in  the  past,  and  to  seek,  like  parasitical  insects,  a  pre  carious 
9ubsistence  in  the  dusty  periwigs  of  our  deceased  ancestors. 

And  yet,  bow  difiicult  it  is  for  an  individual  or  a  people, 
who,  by  forcL  of  circumstances,  by  natural  decay,  or  external 
violence,  is  obliged  to  subside  from  a  state  of  activity  into 
one  of  passivcness,  to  avoid  casting  this  longing,  lingeruig 
look  behind,  and  to  feed  the  intellect  on  the  empty  me- 
mory of  fonner  deeds!  The  old  soldier,  the  fallen  politician, 
the  defeated  party,  the  subjugated  people,  each  sets  up  as 
laudator  temporis  acti ;  each  becomes  an  enthusiast  for  the 
past  age  of  its  activity,  even  to  the  utter  oblivion  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  We  English  Catholics  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  this  mental  imbecility ;  tlie  circumstances 
amidst  which  we  live  are  those  most  likely  to  encourage  and 
to  develop  this  mode  of  thought.  A  small  minority  among 
the  millions  of  our  race,  inactive  among  the  active,  uninflu- 
ential  amid  tliosii  who  tliiLcLthe  destinies  of  the  world, — what 
have  we  to  boast  of  but  our  past  glories  ?  On  wdiat  can  our 
memory  dwell  with  perfect  pleasure  but  on  the  ages  wlieii, 
instead  ol  bcnig  sectarians  in  society,  we  were  **  the  people  of 
Englaricl;"  w  hen  We  gave  tlie  tone  to  its  thought,  the  direction 
tu  lU  iiiiiuence,  the  strength  to  its  arm  ?  No  \\ oiuler  that  we 
lean  back  in  the  amis  of  the  ])ast,  and  vrai n  towards  "  the 
ages  of  faith."  No  wonder  that  we  prai.>^e  their  system,  their 
institutions,  and  their  art ;  jio  wonder  that  we  become  enthu- 
siasts even  for  their  puerilities  and  their  deformities  ;  that  we 
come  to  love  the  tobacco-pipe  columns,  the  distorted  saints, 
and  dark  corners  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  well  as  its  real 
beeutieSj  its  graceful  forms,  and  bold  constructions — the  mys* 
tery  of  its  vaults,  and  the  breadth  and  amplitude  of  its  cathe- 
drals. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  us  become  as 
nanrow*minded  as  the  classical  enthusiasts  of  the  Kenaissaacei 
and  in  a  different  sphere  imitate  their  exdusiveness  and  their 
prejudice.   As  their  heads  wez«  filled  with  the  idea  that  the 
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creative  power  of  the  human  mind  had  exhausted  itself  ia 
the  great  works  of  Greece  and  ilouie,  so  some  of  us  may 
be  led  to  tancv  that  there  can  be  no  improvement  on  tliL^ 
wtjiks  of  the  middle  ages;  and  may  be  in  danger,  like  ihcni, 
ot"  iiiakiiii^^  OLirsLlves,  by  our  bhnd  enthusiasm,  the  pests  oi' 
science,  literature,  and  art.  AV^hcii  a  man  can  no  longer 
gather  inspiration  from  the  oLjccLi)  that  surround  him;  wlieii 
the  writer  is  as  it  were  a  stranger,  who  feeds  only  on  me- 
mories and  imaginations,  who  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  and  has 
neither  point  of  contact  nor  sentiment  of  fraternity  with 
living  men ;  when  the  accents  of  his  eloquence  are  no  longer 
the  explosion  of  nature,  hut  only  something  systematic  and 
cooTentional,  a  cold  echo  of  what  was  said  a  few  centuries 
ago, — the  words  may.  he  abundant  and  sonorous,  but  the 
spirit  is  smitten  with  barrenness.  An  uncritical  admiration  of 
antiquity  for  its  own  sake  would  land  us  in  Druidism^  or 
something  still  more  barbaious ;  logically  it  ought  to  sigh  for 
a  state  of  things  like  that  wherein  Uie  slnn-clad  Adam  had  to 
subdue  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  the  earth  with  such  imple- 
ments as  he  could  contrive  out  6f  broken  sticks  and  sharp 
stones*  u£sthetically  we  do  not  see  that  it  can  produce  any 
thing  much  more  practical  than  a  perhaps  melodious,  but 
oertiunly  melancholy,  dirge  upon  the  supposed  death  of  an 
imaginary  goldep  age,  but  no  wise  resolution  for  the  present^ 
no  deep  and  far-sighted  plans  for  the  future* 

Therefore,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  publish  these  documents 
in  a  mere  antiquarian  spirit;  we  are  not  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  spelling  and  punctuation ;  we  desire  to  rouse  living  feel- 
ings,  indignation,*  zeal^  love  to  our  noble  predecessors,  even 
that  lore  perhaps  which  would  lead  us  to  take  measures  for 
the  exalting  of  some  of  their  names  into  the  Calendar  of 
Saints.   We  are  desirous,  by  publishing  these  specimens,  to 
raise  some  little  enthusiasm  among  our  young  Catholics—* 
enough  to  induce  them  to  join  with  us  in  our  laborious 
occupation;  to  make  generally  known  to  those  who  may 
possess  any  ancient  records  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  so 
that  our  little  beginnings  may,  please  God,  be  the  nucleus  of 
an  association  which  in  time  may  deserve  the  title  of  English 
Bollandists* 

We  had  written  thus  far  some  months  ago,  when  we 
thought  that  we  should  do  more  wisely  to  put  off  our  preface 
till  Ave  had  made  some  advance  in  the  work  which  we  had 
undertaken.  We  therefore  threw  this  by,  and  only  found  it 
by  an  accident.  We  publish  it  now  because  some  expressions 
in  it  throw  light  on  what  we  meant  in  a  notice,  the  inno- 
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cent  wording  of  which  has  diawa  down  «poii  vm  an  attacky* 

the  injustice  of  which  has,  we  own,  pained  ns  deeply,  and 
which  we  have  briefly  notieed  in  another  article.  This 
paper  was  written  about  the  same  time,  and  by  tiie  same 
person,  as  the  notice  in  question ;  and  as  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  we  have  not  altered  a  word  of  it,  it  will  serve  as 
proofs  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  expresstoos  used  here  as 
well  as  there  were  not  intended  in  the  sense  assumed  by  the 
Dublin  reviewer. 


« 

THE  BAMBLER  AND  THE  DUBLIN  BEVIEW. 

When  there  is  any  danger  of  a  great  scandal  ensuing,  it  is  at 
all  times  better  to  suffer  wrong  patiently  than  to  resist  it  vio> 
lently,  and  to  expose  it  clamovously.  This  consi deration,  and 
not  any  acquiescence  in  certain  unjust  and  uncharitable  misre- 
presentations of  the  JUambler  in  the  late  Number  of  the  Dwbim 
Jteview,  induces  us  to  refrain  from  all  retaliation  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  with  the  simple  protest  that  for  ourselves  we 
have  always  hated  and  detested  any  line  of  conduct  which 
tends  to  the  separation  of  old  and  new  Catholics;  that  we 
have  never  allowed  our  thoughts  to  dw^ell  on  any  comparisons 
between  them  ;  and  that  notliing  was  farther  from  our  inten- 
tions or  our  expressed  meaning  than  such  an  unwise  contrast 
"We  recognise  any  jealousy  of  the  kind  as  the  great  danger  of 
our  position  ;  and  we  fully  subscribe  to  any  possible  invectives 
against  ils  meanness,  injustice,  and  folly.  And  in  proportion 
to  this  our  hatred  of  the  crime,  is  our  internal  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation at  the  accusation  of  our  having  committed  it.  The 
very  thought  of  it  was  so  far  from  us,  that  it  never  entered 
our  heads  to  examine  whether  our  words  could  be  interpreted 
to  imply  it ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  person  as 
free  from  such  prepossessions  as  ourselves  would  have  passed 
over  our  expressions  w  ithout  dreaming  of  attaching  any  such 
invidious  meaning  to  them. 

The  accusation  is  made  against  two  of  our  writers.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  justify  all  the  expressions  of  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Brownson's  review,  which  we  published  in  our  October 
Number ;  possibly  the  writer  was  too  much  elated  with  the 
praises  of  the  great  American,  and  too  sore  about  certain 
clamours  that  had  lately  been  raised  against  him.  But  still, 
let  us  he  attacked  for  what  we  did  say,  not  for  what  we  did 
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not  ny.  Dr.  BvowaBon  inrited  us  to  break  with  medieTaliBiD. 
We  repHod  that  we  oould  not  afford  it.  We  compared  Axne- 
rica  generally  with  ^*  England^  and  especially  the  little  rem* 
sant  of  Catholic  England^" — ^the  formei  as  having  no  me- 
dieval txaditiiMiSi  the  latter  as  formed  upon  them^  and  living 
hy  them.  The  contrast  was  between  the  societv  of  the  new 
continent  and  that  of  the  old  country ,  especially  that  small 
nart  of  it  which  still  clings  to  the  ancient  faith.  We  never 
lad  the  remotest  thought  of  dividing  the  faithful  into  two 
Mrties,  the  old  and  the  new ;  sdll  Iw  of  twitting  the  old 
Gatholics."  No  one  can  pretend  to  assert  that  the  converts 
are  less  medieval''  than  the  othesB;  to  construe  an  attack 
on  medievalism  into  an  attack  upon  these  persons  is  a  very 
indefensible  piece  of  false  criticism. 

Again)  a  special  defect  was  imputed  to  the  writers  of  the 
Moimhkr  by  Dr.  firowuson,  namely,  want  of  breadth  and 
comprehension  in  their  views  of  the  necessity  of  diseocum- 
bering  themselves  of  the  obsolete  forms  of  the  middle  ages* 
They  replied,  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  their  want  of 
conviction  of  the  truth  which  Dr.  Brownson  enunciates,  but  to 
their  inability  to  wdte  in  a  masterly  manner.'*  Hereupon 
the  Dublin  reviewer  accuses  them  of  charging  the  Catholic 
public  with  an  incapacity  of  appreciating  their  productiona." 

Againy  we  said  that  it  was  sometimet  proposed  to  us  as  the 
condition  on  which  our  jpublicaticm  would  be  encomnged^ 
that  we  should  provide  insipid  milk-and-water  for  our  readers, 
— or,  to  use  the  published  language  of  one  of  these  monitors, 
that  we  should  cooiine  ourselves  to  "  disseminating  light,  in- 
teresting, and  safe  reading."  Hereupon  we  are  accused  of 
declaring  that  the  whole  Catholic  body  is  so  low  in  the  scalo 
•f  intellect,  that  it  can  only  be  satisfied  with  lies  and  trash. 
We  never  said,  or  implied,  or  thought  of,  any  such  absurdity. 

We  certainly  enlarged  upon  this  sweet  theme  of  "  milk- 
and-water  and  sugar,"  and  described  the  way  of  treating  his- 
tory and  philosophy  which  it  implies  :  cooking  history  by 
suppressing,  denying,  or  covering  with  the  dust  of  irrelevant 
statistics  all  that  may  make  against  us  ;  cooking  philosopliy  by 
pretending  that  science  is  smcotliing  our  diflicultics,  instead 
of  (what  it  is  really  ^itteinpting)  increasing  them  ;  and  de- 
ft'iiflmg  whatever  is  done  m  Catholic  countries,  as  if  the 
Catliolic  Church  had  done  it.  But  did  we  accuse  the  Ca- 
tholic puljlic  of  compelling  us  to  do  this?  Rather  did  we 
not  appeal  to  the  Catholic  public  against  those  who  by  tlieir 
clamours  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  force  us  into  that 
"safe"  line?  To  whom  did  we  write  the  obnoxious  sen- 
tences i  to  Dr*  Brownson,  bj  way  of  showing  him  that  hia 
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advice  was  impossible  to  be  followed?  or  to  the  Catholic 
public^  asking  them  to  support  us  in  our  protest  against  such 
monitors?  Did  we  intend  any  insult  to  those  to  whom  we 
were  appealing  ?  Common  sense  forbids  the  bare  suppc^tion, 
Tms  misrepresentation  of  our  fault  has  enabled  the  re* 
viewer  to  fasten  another  untrue  accusation  upon  us :  we  allude 
to  his  bitter  charge  against  us  for  our  supposed  estimation 
of  ourselves,  with  his  ironical  admission  of  our  unparalleled 
capacities.  All  this  is  mere  misinteipretation  of  what  we  did 
say.  We  laughed,  rather  too  loudly  perhaps,  at  the  hushing- 
np  system ;  and  protested  against  the  incubation  of  persons 
who  dread  the  public  discussion  of  matters  which  they  know 
to  be  the  subject  of  anxious  thought  in  private.  We  claimed, 
perhaps  too  positively,  a  right  to  express  our  profound  in- 
terest on  the  ipceat  topics  of  the  day,  \vhich,  in  spite  of  all 
surveillance,  will  more  or  less  modity  Catiiolic  thought;  to 
give  them  the  measure  of  attention  and  study  which  we  could 
afibrd ;  to  say  what  we  had  to  say  about  them  to  our  fellow- 
Catholics  and  fellow-countrymen;  and  in  the  absence  of 
others  who  would  do  it  better,  or  indeed  at  all,  to  print  and 
publish  our  own  ideas,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be 
utterly  and  entirely  worthless.  We  claimed  for  ourselves 
and  all  Catholics,  without  thinking  of  drawing  any  line,  the 
light  to  think,  and  to  express  our  thoughts,  on  all  subjects, 
so  long  as  we  did  not  impugn  revealed  truth.  The  reviewer 
may  object  to  our  claim,  and  prove  it  inadmissible  ;  but  he 
should  not  try  to  dispose  of  it  by  representing  it  to  be  that 
which  it  is  not, — the  drawing  a  line  between  ourselves  and 
the  general  body  of  Catholics ;  between  writers  and  readers ; 
between  ourselves  as  the  wise  instructors,  and  all  the  rest  as 
the  ignorant  persons  to  be  instructed.  Such  an  iuterpreta* 
tion  of  onr  words  is  both  invidious  and  false. 

Our  second  writer  has  been  even  more  unfaiily  treated 
than  tile  former  one.  There  might  have  been  some  ]in|jru- 
dence  in  that  case;  but  what  has  tliis  ^rUer  done  ?  Yet  the 
Dublin  reviewer  has  pointed  out  an  article  of  his  as  tending 
to  produce  divisions  amonir  Catholics,  not  only  by  dogma- 
tically dividing  them  into  marked  classes  of  croakers  and 
couleur-cle-rose  men,  but  by  damping  the  energies  of  the  labo- 
rious worker  by  a  perpetual  fault-finding.  By  way  of  >-liuw- 
incf  that  the  liavibler  is  thus  frnilty,  he  quotes  the  opening 
sentences  of  a  paper  on  education ;  and  liien  proceeds  to 
glorify  the  Dublin  for  havimr  from  tlie  fu-st  used  the  very 
brightest  colours  of  the  rouge-pot  for  all  Catholic  matters. 
But  burely  this  truth  mi'jlit  linve  been  announced  williout  be- 
lug  propped  up  with  the  lusuiuation  that  our  black  souls  de« 
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lighted  in  croaking.  He  need  not  have  stopped  short  at  ex- 
actly that  point  in  our  article  which  enabled  him  to  pervert  its 
meaning  to  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  its  writer  really 
expressed.  In  the  very  next  sentences  our  contributor  ac- 
tiiiuly  do^,  and  does  well  and  brilliantly,  the  very  thing 
vhich  the  Dublin  Review  attacks  him  for  not  doing.  We 
will  not  quote  from  our  own  pages ;  we  will  only  ask  the 
reader  to  turn  to  our  Number  for  last  NoTembeTi  and  to  read 
the  first  half  of  the  second  page  as  the  proof  of  our  assertion. 

There  is  another  sentence  of  the  DubHn  Review  which  we 
can  scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  quote :  "  The  writers  (of  the 
Rambler)  do  not  attempt  to  throw  themselves  into  the  true 
position  of  Catholics, ' '  I%ey  skmd  aloof,  and  do  not  ekate 
ike  real  burden  of  CaihoUc  Mour.*  Does  the  reviewer  mean 
this  as  an  attack  upon  us  as  writers,  or  as  private  persons  ? 
If  in  the  former  sense,  let  him  show,  for  instance^  to  what 
subjects  the  Dublin  applies  more  real  labour  than  we  do  to 
our  articles  on  the  sufferings  of  Catholics  under  the  penal 
laws.  In  the  second  casCi  we  beg  to  ask  what  the  writer 
knows  of  our  private  life ;  and  if  he  knows  about  it,  what 
TUfht  he  has  to  violate  its  secrets  in  the  pages  of  a  Review  ? 
If  the  charge  is  false*  modesty  forbids  us  to  expose  its  falsew 
hood ;  if  it  is  true,  surely  charity  ought  to  have  prevented  its 
being  published  in  that  form. 

But  even  though  we  had  been  ten  times  more  imprudent 
^lan  we  had  shown  ourselves  to  be,  could  not  the  grave 
truths  which  the  writer  of  the  DubUn  descants  upon  be  as- 
serted without  raking  up  forgotten  controversies,  investing 
tbem  with  fresh  meanings,  and  recalling  attention  to  that 
ivhichisat  the  same  time  declared  to  be  better  forgotten  t 
The  stream  of  periodical  literature  is  so  rapid,  that  a  con- 
troversy is  carried  out  of  sight  and  memory  in  a  couple  of 
months.    If  we  had  inflicted  a  wound  upon  Catholic  society, 
that  wound  was  long  since  healed ;  if  it  is  opened  afresh, 
it  is  not  we  that  have  done  it,  but  those  remarks  of  the  Dub" 
Un,  of  which  we  may  safely  say  that  they  are  of  a  kind  to 
create  the  very  evils  which  they  affect  to  deplore.  Surely 
peace  need  not  have  been  recommended  in  terms  of  war,  nor 
love  and  charity  preached  by  means  of  misrepresentations 
and  cutting  irony.    We  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  painful 
theme,  lest  we  should  be  provoked  into  the  retaliation  which 
we  feel  would  he  so  easy,  hut  at  the  same  time  so  deplorable* 
We  will  only  hope  that  in  future  we  may  all  find  it  possible 
to  argue  against  one  another's  supposed  mistakes  without 
personality  or  perversion  of  truth.    And  as  the  Dublin  Rem 
view  has  quoted  texts  of  Scripture  against  us  and  in  its  own 
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Jmtir,  we  will  end  hy  requesting  that  the  next  iinie  we  ar^ 
accoaed  of  committing  a  fault,  insteed  of  being  censured  in  a 
manner  to  which  charitj  forbida  us  to  make  the  obvious  reply, 
we  may  be  treated  more  in  accordance  with  the  following  ia- 
junction:  If  thy  brother  shall  offend  against  thee,  p^o  'and 
rebuke  him  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  shalt  gain  thy  brother.  And  if  he  will  not  hear 
thee»  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more  •  •  •  •  And  if  he  will 
not  hear  them,  tell  the  Churdu" 

Instead  of  this,  we  wake  one  fine  morning,  ami  find  our- 
selves blazoned  forth  to  the  whole  Catholic  world  as  guilty 
of  a  fault  which  we  never  dreamed  of,  and  of  which  we  did 
not  know  that  any  one  aeeused  us ;  and  held  up  to  the  ridi* 
ciile  of  our  brethren  as  busy  bodies  who  never  attempt  to  do 
any  thing  but  find  fault — half-Proteatants,  croakers,  so  wise 
In  our  own  estimation  that  we  fancy  ounelves  the  destined 
instructors  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  such  supine  CathO" 
lies  tliat  we  refuse  to  take  our  places  in  the  body  among  our 
brethren,  or  to  bear  our  fair  share  of  their  burdens.  And 
all  this  said  with  such  circumstances  as  would  make  it  an 
odious,  reckless,  and  selfish  thing  in  us  to  insist  upon  our 
right  to  retaliate. 


MODERN  ANGLICANISM— .-THE  UNION,'' 

That  our  readers  may  iuiij  compiehend  the  remarks  we  are 
about  to  olFer,  we  beg,  in  limine,  to  request  tliem  to  read  care- 
fully the  following  "  correspondence"  from  Rome,  and  the 
paragraph  of  KngUsh  news  which  we  append  to  the  Homan 
letter; 

"  Italy. 

{From  our  own  Correspoiidend.) 

Rome^  Dm,  22L 

During  the  Advent  season  a  large  number  of  strangers  have  ar- 
rived here,  many  of  whom  are  English.  Although  the  weather  was 
remarkably  coki  In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  mountains  armind 
being  partially  covered  with  snow,  yet  now  the  air  is  extremely  mild 
again,  and  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  degree, — a  change  likely 
to  he-  vf»rv  nrcrptnble  to  those  who  propose  sojonrninfr  here  during 
the  winter  nionllis.  Cardinal  Morlot,  Archbishop  of  Tours  ;  Dr. 
Erringtou,  the  English  Archbishop  of  Trebizonde ;  the  Bishop  of 
Seez ;  Mr.  Egerton,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Egerton ;  Mr.  G. 
Diindas,  M.P. ;  Lady  Gibson  Carmichael ;  the  Hon.  Col,  Percy;  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ijatliur&t,  are  amongst  the  recent  arrivals. 
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On  the  Feast  of  St  Andrew  the  Holy  Father  bore  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  placed  It  for  tlie  forty  liours' 
adoration  upon  a  jewelled  throne  under  a  brilliant  canopy  in  the 
Chapel  of  t>t.  Paul. 

The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  celebrated  wiUi 
mucli  dignity  and  great  rejoicini;.  The  city  was  partially  illuminated 
on  both  the  evenings  of  the  7th  and  10th.  The  Pope  went  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  for  the  first  vespers ;  and  there  were 
Manes,  tenrices,  and  serraons  at  all  the  ehurchea  here.  The  faithful 
raeraily  obser?ed  the  leaat  with  very  great  devotion.  The  stndenta 
(inany  of  them  English)  of  the  Collegio  Pio  have  subacrtbed  towarda 
the  purchase  of  an  elaborate  banner  in  honour  of  Mary*  now  placed 
over  the  altar  of  their  chapel.  It  is  a  very  truthful  copy  of  a  beni" 
tiful  Madonna  by  a  German  artist,  whose  name  I  forget. 

There  have  been  special  Advent  services*  and  quasi-retreats  at 
many  churches  here.  The  well-known  Father  Pettitot  has  attrnctod 
many  hearers  by  his  powerful  appeals  and  able  oratorical  powers. 
He  IS,  it  is  reported,  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons  durinjr  Lent. 
Dr.  Fergusson,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Claudio,  delivered  a  striking 
scries  of  discourses  on  the  I  'onr  Last  Things.  There  were  at  times 
many  Protestants  present,  who  behaved,  when  I  was  there,  a  iniie 
more  reverendy  than  such  are  accustomed  to  do.  I^.  Manning  has 
anrtvedt  not  in  very  good  health,  and  is  to  preach  immediately  after 
Christmas.  He  comes,  I  am  informed,  to  make  final  arrangementa 
widi  reference  to  the  opening  of  a  church  in  the  north-weat  of  Lon- 
don, of  whicli  he  la  to  be  the  directing  priest. 

A  very  interesting  order  has  just  been  issued  by  the  cardinal- 
vicar  in  regard  lo  tlie  style  of  music  and  the  bearing  of  the  choir- 
Tof'n.  &c.,  in  the  parish  churches  here.  *  It  is  our  wish  (he  enjoins) 
that  no  music  shoidd  be  u<^ed  in  churches,  save  and  except  vocal 
inusic  of  the  style  of  Palest r ma,  with  the  sole  accoiii])animent  of  the 
organ,  and  of  that  grave  and  severe  style  so  merit(jri()\isly  adojjted 
la  ilic  uiOi»t  ancient  churches.*  Noisy  instruments,  theatrical  music, 
useless  repetition  of  words,  and  indistinct  pronunciation,  are  all  con* 
demned. 

Some  of  your  clergy  at  home  might  benefit  by  a  peraaal  of  thia 
valuable  document,  I  wiQ  try  and  aend  it  to  you  in  my  next 
packet* 

A  solemn  irUuo  of  thanksgiving  for  the  recent  escape  of  die 
Kmg  of  Naples  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Apostles.  It  was  very  numerously  attended ;  but  the  Te  Dewm 
at  die  Minerva  Church  on  Thursday  the  18th  was  a  much  more  im- 
posing solemnity.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  with  the  grent  majority  of 
the  Sacred  College,  Queen  Christina,  the  Duchess  of  Saxony,  and 
a  crowd  of  Roman  illusirtssimf  ,  were  present.  The  Ambrosian  hymn 
was  chanted  by  the  choir  ot  tlie  Papal  choir  with  most  touching 
beauty,  and  the  whole  celebration  was  deeply  affecting. 

1  understand  that  lui  Holiness  has  aiidt  essed  an  autograph  letter 
-  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  imploring  him  to  refrain  from  encouraging 
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the  reyolutionary  party  at  Naples  by  adding  to  the  grave  eomplict- 
tions  of  the  Neapolitan  question. 

A  piece  of  scandal  is  current  to  the  effect  tlmt  Cardinal  Alfieri 
has  taxed  Ins  rminence  the  Vicar-General  with  permiiting  the  ex- 
portation ot  corn  from  Terraciua  for  purpo'^es  of  personal  gain.  I 
only  allude  to  it  to  assure  you  that  it  is  an  unniuigated.  calumny.'* 


A  case  of  most  uDjustifiable  proselytism  bas  recently  occurred 
at  Wind  tester.  The  circumstance  of  three  Italians  in  the  city  gaol» 
Waiting  for  execution,  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  account  by 
putting  all  possible  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  tlie  access  of  a  priest  of 

their  own  persuasion,  whilst  their  cells  were  thrown  open  to  the 
chaplain  and  an  *  Italian  Protestant  gentleman,'  with  a  view  of  un- 
settling such  traces  as  might  yet  remain  of  tlie  iaith  of  their  child- 
hood.  What  form  of  religion  is  implied  in  the  term,  an  '  Italian 
Protestant  ^renikman,'  we  do  not  know;  but  his  efforts  were  so  uir 
successful,  liiaL  one  of  tlie  tlirce  made  his  confession  of  faith  in  the 
shape  of  a  sufficiently  parrot^like  and  Protestant  piece  of  claptrap. 
Of  tlie  other  two,  one  had  not  been  confirmed ;  and  on  his  desiriqg 
to  receive  that  sacrament,  Dr*  Giant,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  went 
down  and  administered  it.'* 


**  Wc  have  seen  most  of  this  before,'*  say  our  readers; 
*'not  exactly  in  the  s.uiie  words,  but  in  some  Catholic  paper 
or  other,  though  we  cannot  call  to  iniiul  ])iccisely  when  or 
where.  But  surely  it  was  hardly  worth  quoting,  now  that  the 
news  is  stale.  It  is  a  piece  of  plain,  straightforward  Catholic 
intelligence ;  interesting  enough  at  the  time,  but  no  more  re- 
markable than  what  one  reads  nearly  every  week  that  passes.*' 

The  reader  will,  however,  be  not  a  little  surprised  when  we 
add  tliat  these  quotations  are  taken  from  The  hnioriy  a  new 
newspaper,  published  within  the  borders  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  They  are  the  writii^gs  of  men  who,  strictly 
speaking,  are  **  Protestants,"  though  certainly  the  term  wotild 
not  popularly  be  applied  to  them ;  and  who  are  denounced 
by  their  own  brethren  as  being  every  thing  that  is  odious,  false, 
hypocritical,  papistical,  and  jesuiiicalj — nay,  as  being  perhaps 
actual  Papists  and  Jesuits,  clothed  in  subtle  disguise. 

That  in  the  present  condition  of  popular  feeling  it  could 
have  been  supposed  possible  to  carry  on  a  newspaper  Wiili 
these  latter  views,  we  should  certainly  luue  thought  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  proprietors  of  The  Lnimi  a^-e  evidently 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  accordingly  they  have  made  their 
venture.  Whether  they  will  succeed  no  one  can  tell ;  but 
we  honestly  sa}'  that  we  wish  them  all  success.  They  will 
not  be  damaged  by  such  an  exprei>siou  of  goodwill  on  the 
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part  of  an  avowedly  Popish  perioditial.  The  purely  Protest- 
ant pren  will  be  saificiently  disgusted  at  their  own  statements, 
intbout  needing  to  be  enlightened  as  to  their  detestable  enor- 
mities hy  the  approbation  of  **  Romanist'*  writers.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  we  thus  openly  express  ourselves  about  tbem 
may  possibly  convince  some  tremulous  old  lady, '  or  some 
Mared  Evangelical,  that  The  Union  is  not,  after  all,  the  pro- 
ductimi  of  a  cimning  Jesuit,  employed  by  that  old  pagan  the 
Pope  to  ensnare  souls  in  this  pious  land  of  England,  It 
would  be  evident  bad  policy  in  rapists"  to  speak  too  plainly 
on  the  proceedings  of  their  fellow-conspirators.  Hence  it 
may  be  argued,  that  however  wicked,  scandalous,  deceitful, 
9t  eeien,  may  be. the  conductors  of  l%e  Union,  they  are  pi  o- 
btblv  not  realhf  Jesuits,  or  Dominicans,  or  in  any  way  per- 
iODally  commissioned  by  the  Pope  of  Rome« 

But  now  let  us  explain  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  wish  the  conductors  of  The  Ununn  all  success*  How,  in 
any  consistency,  can  we  so  speak  of  men  whose  avowed  aim  is 
what  theirs  is  ?  Their  aim  appears  a  distinct  one — ^to  main- 
tain those  doctrines  commonly  called  distinctively  "  Roman** 
-—of  course  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal 
Sapremacj— and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  members  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment.  And  their  method  has  hitherto 
i}een  this :  to  speak  of  us  as  if  they  were  our  recognised 
brethren  in  the  faith;  to  use  our  phraseology  ;  to  adopt  our 
ideas  as  far  as  may  be ;  to  go  to  Rome,  and  write  just  as  if 
tbey  were  practically  in  communion  with  the  Church  there  ; 
to  criticise  English  religious  affairs  as  nearly  as  possible  as  We 
should  criticise  them ;  to  write  of  our  Bishops  and  clergy  as 
friends  and  neighbours;  in  a  word,  to  adopt  towards  the 
"  Church  of  Rome*'  and  her  children  identically  the  same 
system  as  that  practised  by  the  extreme  Evangelical  section 
of  the  Establishment  towards  the  Ba|itists,  Independents,  and 
other  Protestant  sectst  In  what  an  mimitabie  way  they  pro- 
pose to  do  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  sentence  which 
concludes  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted  on  the  proselytising 
<^  at  Winchester,  and  runs  as  follows :  Had  such  a  wish 
been  expressed  among  ourselves,  the  answer  would  probably 
have  been  received  from  the  episcopal  chaplain,  stating  that 
his  lordship's  next  triennial  confirmation  tour  would  take 
place  in  the  spring  of  1858." 

How,  then,  can  we  wish  success  to  such  a  paper  as  this  ? 

We  wish  them  success,  because  we  hope  that  in  time 
this  isuccess  will  lead  them  on  to  another  success,  of  which 
they  perhaps  little  dream.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  a  sufficient 
kold  of  certain  elementary  Catholic  truths  is  still  maintained 

VOL.  Vil.— N£W  S£&I£S.  M 
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by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  make  it  even  a 
possibility  to  obtain  adequate  circulation  for  a  journal  which 
oares  to  speak  its  mind.  Impossible  as  we  find  it  to  do  other* 

wise  than  class  in  one  category  all  persons  who  refuse  practi- 
cally to  obey  the  Pope,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
the  differences  in  .detail  among  them  are  very  great ;  that 
while  many  are  soberetical  that  it  is  difiicult  to  detect  in 
their  opinions  a  single  iota  of  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  and  SU 
Paul,  others  have  never  let  go  their  hold  of  the  great  doc- 
trines which,  mixed  up  in  inextricable  confusion  with  the  ex- 
travai!:aricies  and  abominations  of  Lutheranism,  are  found  in 
the  PravLr-Book  of  the  An«zlif'^Ti  Church.  In  former  days, 
before  Puscyism  began,  a  large  nuiiil)er  of  tlic  oKI-fasliioncd 
clergy  and  their  followers  believed  in  tlic  ciop^nias  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession,  in  creeds  as  such,  and  in  sacramental  grace  : 
in  a  misty,  vague,  illor^ical  way,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  in  a  sulH- 
ciently  sincere  degree  to  make  them  the  objects  of  the  con- 
tumelious attacks  of  Dissenters  and  Evangelicals.  In  such 
men  as  these,  when  their  baptism  was  rightly  admniistered, 
and  their  lives  were  pure,  the  Catholic  had  no  difficulty  in 
recogjiising  Ri  subjects  for  the  doctrine  of  what  we  term 
**  inviiicible  ignorance  ^"  he  triistLd  that  their  errors  were 
involuntary,  and  he  regarded  them  as  **  crypto-Catholics.** 

But  now  thin*z:s  have  changed-    Puseyisoi  has  placed  tlie 
logical  consequences  of  old-tashioned  Church-of-Englandisin 
before  the  eyes  of  a  younger  generation  in  a  manner  which 
renders  **  invincible  ignorance"  more  difficult  to  a  sincere 
man-    That  quiet  jog-trot  spirit  of  humdrum,  which  kept 
the  sleepy  old  mind  of  respectable  England  in  its  profound 
acquiescence  in  the  perfections  of  the  Establisliment,  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  thing  of  the  pa^t.    Men  have  been  iorced  to 
look  truths  and  logical  results  in  the  face,  with  a  directness 
that  would  have  aluuptly  shortened  the  days  of  the  geniiuie 
old  country -parson.    With  this  .advance  in  tliought,  an  in- 
crease in  responsibility  has  necessarily  come  too.     Ihe  sun 
has  shone  into  the  faces  of  so  many  thousands,  that  when  a 
man  does  not  see,  it  is  dillicult  to  helieve  that  it,  is  iioL  simply 
because  lie  cliouses  Lo  close  liis  eycs^    Hence,  of  all  people 
whose  mural  conditioii  is  at  once  a  strange  phenomenon  and 
a  source  of  sorrow  to  the  Catholic,  there  are  few  like  those 
whose  ideas  are  represented  in  this  new  periodical.    To  ua^ 
accustomed  to  ^uch  a  totally  different  system  of  action,  there 
often  seems  something  stupendously  unreal  and  insincere  in 
the  language  of  a  man  who  can  write  of  the  Pope  as  does 
The  Union  coneapondent.   We  can  hardly  conceire  how  ui 
honest  man  can  force  himadf  to  betioTe  that  by  talkn^  ai  if 
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he  were  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  he  would  ftctuallj 
place  himself  in  such  communion.  It  looks  so  like  affecta- 
tion and  humbug,  that  it  requires  some  little  consideration  to 
treat  those  who  adopt  these  fashions  with  the  respect  which 
18  due  to  all  honest  men,  whoever  they  may  be. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that,  of  all  the  odd,  ^ueer, 
heterogeneous,  incomprehensible  compounds  which  exist  in 
nature,  there  is  none  like  that  mysterious  entity  which  we 
call  the  mind  of  a  man.  It  is  a  strange  enough  mixture  of 
the  petty  and  the  noble,  of  the  sincere  and  the  trick} ,  even  in 
those  who,  through  happy  circumstances  or  force  of  character* 
are  the  most  consistent  of  our  race.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  man  or  the  woman  of  ordinarjr  mark,  what  a  marvellous 
combination  of  things  admirable  and  vile  do  we  present  to 
the  analysis  of  the  satirist  and  the  critic !  A  priori  theoris- 
ing on  what  such  fantastic  creatures  will  do  in  any  great  cir- 
cumstances is  fruitless.  We  cannot  judge  one  another  except 
hy  the  light  of  facts  already  past  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  any  indiscriminating  censure  of 
the  Angio-Komanist "  part^— to  call  them  by  the  most 
tppropriate  name  we  can  devise — £;rounded  on  the  idea  that 
men  who  know  so  much  must  really  know  stiU  more»  would 

be  altogether  unjust.    The  past  history  of  many  a  man,  now 
at  length  comprehended,  forbids  the  idea.  Large  is  the  list  of 
persons  who  in  former  times  have  themselves  been  chargeable 
with  these  very  affectations,  shams,  and  unrealities, — with  this 
very  same   apparently  wilful  blindness ;  and  who,  having 
now  opened  their  eyes  to  the  logical  absurdities  of  their  old 
theories,  still  maintain  that  it  was  all  bo?i4i  frrfc,  and  that, 
when  they  seemed  to  be  mere  selfish  diletiaiiti,  tntiing  witii 
the  most  awful  and  tremendous  truths,  they  were  in  fact 
possessed  with  an  intense  sense  of  responsibility,  and  yearning 
for  a  knowledge  of  their  duty  only  that  they  might  do  it. 
What  these  have  been,  others  may  be,  and  doubtless  are.  The 
Angio-RoiTianist  phase  of  theological  progress  is,  we  are  con- 
fident, in  many  instances  simply  the  sign  of  a  hearty,  though 
half-informed,  conviction  that  Protestantism  is  not  Chris- 
tianity.   And  whatc^  er  may  be  our  own  perceptions  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  men  who  seem  thus  ^vantonly  to  sport  with 
heaven  and  hell,  we  would  never  meet  them  with  taunts  or 
ridicule,  or  deny  them  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  in 
their  struggles  iur  what  is  good  and  true. 

To  the  party,  therefore,  which  this  new  newspaper  repre- 
sents we  have  only  to  say.  Try  whether  these  doctrines,  which 
are  the  life  and  soul  of  that  living  Church  which  is  in  corn- 
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munion  mth  the  Pope,  can  be  wrought  actually  into  the  life 
of  Anglicanism.  Our  books  are  open  to  you ;  our  practices 
court  the  light  of  day ;  our  church-functions  are  accessible 
all  over  the  world;  we  ourselves,  living  English  Catholics, 
speaking  your  tongue  and  knowiiify  your  circumstances,  are 
to  be  encountered  by  every  man  who  wishes  to  find  us.  Here 
is  our  religion,  and  here  are  we.  There  are  many  tliinizs  in  us 
which  you  do  not  understand;  some  doubtless  \%hich  distress 
you,  and  some  which  shock  you.  You  may  be  sometimes 
misunderstood,  personally,  by  us;  you  may  be  more  harshly 
dealt  with  than  you  consider  that  you  deserve,  perhaps  even 
than  you  do  deserve.  Heed  not  tliis;  follow  your  conscu  nces; 
adopt  all  yon  can  of  our  ideas,  our  practices,  our  books.  If 
the  world  is  against  you,  it  matters  nothing.  If  people  call 
you  hypocrites,*  and  charge  you  w  ith  eating  the  bread  of  Pro- 
testantism while  you  are  Papists  at  heart,  pay  no  heed  to 
them  so  long  as  your  conscience  has  a  di ill  rent  account  to 
render  to  God.  You  have  a  tremendous  problem  to  solve; 
you  see  that  the  united  voice  of  mankind,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  is  at  any  rate  against  your  views ;  you  are  daring 
.  to  do  that  from  which  millions  would  shrink.  See,  then,  the 
frightful  danger  of  trifling  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Think 
what  a  pure  sincerity  of  puri)ose  is  needed  to  bear  you 
harmless  through  such  a  thicket  of  snares.  You  imagine 
yourselves  called  to  a  most  extraordinary  course ;  do  not  fly 
from  it.  If  the  "  Church  of  Rome  "  can  thus  be  easily  made 
to  glide  into  communion  with  the  "Church  of  England,"  by 
all  means  make  the  trial.  We  tell  vou  it  cannot  be  :  the 
great  majority  of  your  i(  liow- Anglicans  tell  you  iteam^ut  be. 
Heed  them  not,  if  you  in  your  own  hearts  believe  that  it  can. 

Only, — we  rej)eat  once  more;  and  no  oik;,  even  of  your- 
selves, will  hesitate  in  this  to  agree  witli  us, — recollect  the 
inexpressibly  inouicntous  nature  of  the  work  you  are  at- 
tempting. The  question  between  Rome  and  her  opponents 
is  not  a  question  of  aesthetics,  or  politics,  oi  good  taste,  or 
nationality,  or  civilisation,  or  establisbments,  or  literature, 
or  personal  feelings,  or  church-functions,  or  vestments,  or 
music^  or  of  fasting,  or  saints'  days,  or  of  natural  morality, 
or  of  superficial  historical  difficulties,  or  of  forms  of  prayer; 
— ^it  is  ue  question,  whether  a  man  can  belong  to  the  one 
Church  which  was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  refuses  to 
recognise  the  indestructible  unity  of  that  Church  as  sym- 
bolised and  effected  by  the  supreme  government  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 
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Re/ieeHmu  and  SuggeHlem  ^  regard  I0  what  U  eoBed  the  CaihoHe 
Press  in  the  United  States.    By  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  New  York.  (Dunipm  and  Brother.)  Repririt<^d  from 
The  Metropnlftan  for  December  I806.  This  pamphlet  Jjus  been  sent 
to  us  tor  review  by  the  publi:»her.  The  author,  after  rebuking  those 
pretended  Oatholie  journals,  which  sacrifice  theur  reli^on  to  their  re- 
pabKcenisni,  and  strive  to  perpetuate  national  jealousies  of  extraction 
in  what  should  be  the  united  mass  of  AiitenVan  citizenship,  goes  on, 
after  a  certain  meed  of  praise,  to  criticise  Dr.  Brownson  (who  U  siiid  to 
hope  rather  too  much  from  ttte  development  of  a  true  American  nation- 
ality) for  the  following  passage  in  a  most  eloquent  article  which  the 
■Ue  reviewer  printed  last  October : 

These  Catholic  youn{;  men,  who  now  feel  that  they  have  no  placc^ 
and  find  no  outlet  for  their  activity,  are  the  future,  the  men  who  arf  to 
take  our  places,  and  carry  on  the  work  committed  to  iis.    V\  e  mu:it 
inspire  them  with  faith  in  the  future,  and  encourage  them  to  live  for  it. 
Instead  of  snubbing  them  for  their  inexperience,  mocking  them  for  their 
greeonesSy  quizzing  them  fi>r  their  zeal,  damping  their  hopes,  pouring 
cold  water  on  tlieir  enthueia-^rn,  brushing  tlie  flnn-fr  l'n>ui  their  young 
hearts,  or  frepzini^'-  up  the  weii-springs  ot  their  lite,  we  must  renew  our 
own  youth  and  iic&ijuess  in  theirs,  encourage  them  with  our  conHdeuce 
and  (sympathy,  raise  them  up  if  they  ihll,  soothe  them  when  they  faU, 
and  cheer  them  on  always  to  new  and  noM  r  efforts.    Oh,  for  tlie  love 
of  God  and  of  man,  do  not  di^^courage  tiicm,  force  them  to  ha  rnate  and 
inactive,  or  suffer  them,  in  the  name  of  Catholieily,  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  country  and  her  (^loriou;)  mission.'' 

On  Ibis  the  archbisliop  says,    We  confess  our  innbilitjr  to  compre* 

jbend  or  apprehend  the  meaning  of  this  paragrapb  The  Catholic 

young  men  in  this  country  have  had,  « 1  tnr  we  know,  every  en- 
courasrement  to  realise  the  ideal  of  the  eloipient  reviewer.    And  it  is  a 


gramme  laid  down  for  them  in  the  foregoing  remarlcs.  They  are  gene- 
rally most  active  in  promoting  works  of  charity.  Many  of  them  belong 
to  pious  assiociation^,  Kosary-societies,  the  admirable  ast^ociation  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  other  devout  sodalities.  But  when  or  where  or 
by  whom  they  have  been  hindered  from  doing  tbe  work  assigned  them, 
or  have  had  the  *  flower  brushed  from  their  young  heartSy^is  quite  a 
secret  and  a  mystery  to  us." 
The  pamphlet  is  instructive* 

An  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  fnzsed  on  the  latest  German  Edition 
of  Kuhner.  By  Charles  O'Leary,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland,  (New  York,  Sadlier.)  We  cannot  say 
ihaL  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  elementary  Greek  books  since  we  learned  that  language  from 
the  old  Eton  gmmmar.  We  oan  only  assert,  therefore,  that  this  is  a 
wonderful  advaoee  on  that  manual ;  though  we  have  liesird  that  there  Is 
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an  elementary  work  by  a  Mr.  Geddes,  a  professor  at  Edinburgh,  that  is 

even  better  thun  this.  Boys  now-a-days  may  be  tnught  philosophy  and 
grammar  at  uacc,  by  being  informed  of  the  fuudumentul  &eus>e  at  each 
particle,  its  derivative  meanings,  and  the  causes  and  reasons  of  their 
deriTstioD. 

Fundamental  Philomphy,  Bv  the  Rev.  Jam^  Bulmcz.  1  ranslated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Henry  F.  Brownaon,  M.A.  3  Tols.  (New  York, 
Sadlier.)    With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Browaton.    We  have  long 

been  acquainted  with  tin's  <  xi  cllent  work  ;  but  we  received  the  present 
volumes  too  late  to  be  able  to  give  them  any  extciided  tioiicc  this  ninnih. 
We  will  theretore  for  the  present  content  our:»elve8  with  raying  that  we 
know  of  no  treatise  on  metapbyaies  lliat  eritieisee  and  expoees  Uie  enoit 
of  modern  philosophy  so  admirably  as  tbit.  It  is  the  greatest  work  of 
its  author,  and  he  is  one  of  the  tive  or  six  greatest  writers  whom  the 
Church  has  produced  in  the  present  century.  The  trautiiatton  very 
well  done;  though  there  are  several  expressions  which  are  either  mis- 
takes or  YankeeismSy  with  which  we  are  uQacquainted :  these  flaws, 
however,  do  not  much  damage  the  whole  style. 

Aurora  Leigh,  iiy  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browiuug.  (London,  Chap- 
man and  Hall.)  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  person  who  has  taken  up  poetry 
not  merely  as  an  amusement^  or  even  as  a  trade  or  profession,  batss 

the  religion  of  life.  SIh-  hii^  no  notion  that  the  age  has  gone  by  when 
the  i?a/c*  or  hard  was  the  mspired  authority,  the  seer  whom  every  ooe 
consulted  in  every  difiicaltv,  and  whose  rhythmical  responses  formed 
the  basts  of  every  science.  In  her  eyes  poets  are  the  onls  tnith*tellefs 
now  left  to  God,— the  only  speakers  of  essential  tnith,~the  only  teaebers 
•who  inrtnirt  mankinrl  to  Hnd  mail's  veritable  fifnttrre  out."  Or};er  men 
are  engaged  in  *'  building  pyniniids,  gauging  railroads,  reignin}r,  renp- 
ing,  dining,  and  dusting  carpets;^'  while  the  poet  is  crying  to  them 
wttb  a  Toioe  of  thunder,  *  thu  b  soul,  thb  ii  life,'  making  tbem  look  np 
for  an  instant,  and  confess  that  carpet-dosting  is,  after  all,  not  the  UB« 
|>emtive  labour  of  life." 

This  we  concede  is  the  commission  Hven  to  the  true  vates ;  but  such 
a  being  makes  but  a  rare  appearance ;  the  chair  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Daote, 
and  Shakespeare  is  but  rareJy  filled,  or  if  filled,  we  are  not  ultramontaiici 
enough  to  accept  each  edict  and  writ  that  comes  from  it,  l>efore  it  hn 
received  the  sanction  of  the  dispersed  church  of  readers  and  listeoers. 
The  popt  Tiot  n  poet  because  he  says  his  own  <*av,  but  beeanse  he  8ay» 
what  we  wisii  to  say  and  cannot,  because  he  expresses  that  which  oar 
lips  have  been  vainly  labouring  to  express,  because  he  catches  and  fixes 
the  fleeting  vision  whieh  tantauses  our  soob,  and  flies  from  our  peering 
eyes  and  dtotching  hands.  The  seal  of  the  [K)ct  is  popular  acceptatfoo ; 
not  the  popularity  of  ihe  hour,  the  offspring  of  the  pnff-^  smd  panefiyrics 


to  obtain  this  distinction  he  nrast  have  bat  one  aim  in  view, — to  speak 

truth,  pertinent,  universal  truth,  and  not  to  be  a  mere  posture- jiot  t,  a 

ballet-danerr  of  PamasSttS.  After  all,  carpet -heating  is  a  prettier  trade 
than  attitudinising.  Though  it  docs  not  coiiect  w>  great  a  crowd,  uor 
excite  so  much  wouder,  to  reap  uud  to  sow  is  a  more  respectable  occu- 
pation than  to  grin  through  a  bofso-ooUar.  And  herein  lies  the  diffi> 
culty  of  nuets  now-UFdays  %  as  musicians  fed  that  Handel  has  exhausted 
the  simple  [liin-c^  nnd  successions  that  produce  sublimity  of  effect ;  that 
Baeh  has  for  ever  rendered  hopeless  uny  corn]if'tition  in  hi:<  peculiar 
style  of  ^<  thought-entangled  descant that  m  rtiy tixinicai  sequence,  is 
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the  unexpected  yef  perfect  response,  in  power  combined  with  dpltcacy, 
Beethoven  ha-*  It^fr  nothing  to  he  improved, — so  poets  seem  to  feel  that 
all  conimou  truths,  all  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  heart,  have  been 
long  ago  expressed,  and  that  they  most  either  be  lilent,  or  if  tiiey  are 
to  apes^,  mast,  like  Jullien  and  Wagner,  make  up  by  grimaees  and 
noise  what  they  want  of  true  inspiration  : — make  up,  did  we  say?  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  the  calmness  and  self-possession  whicrii  charac- 
terise every  great  work.  The  fever-screams  of  nightingales  are  no 
sttbstttote  ror  their  song,  nor  the  tkeletona  of  muses  Ibr  their  youthfal 
beauty.  It  is  in  the  struggle  to  seem  greater  than  they  are,  that  onr 
poets  become  so  preposterous.  Modern  life  wants  not  its  new  aspects 
of  truth,  its  now  phases  of  thought,  its  new  fcelin«!js  and  philosophies, 
wbici)  wiii  one  day  be  found  a  rich  mine  for  a  true  poet,  when  at  length 
a  man  arises  who  will  look  outside  of  himself  with  as  little  self-con- 
aeiousness  and  introTeraion  as  the  ballad-makers  of  the  people,  or  the 
bymnographers  of  the  medieval  age.  We  see  soul  best,  not  in  our  own 
bosoms,  but  reflected  h\  the  face  of  society  :  copy  that  with  artistic 
truth,  and  the  true  expresision  of  soul  will  not  be  wanting.  When  poets 
desert  this  standard  of  truth,  they  strive  to  make  up  iu  exwggeration 
ibr  their  loss :  just  as  in  effbte  and  depntTed  society  expressions  become 
len  gross,  and  men  seek  to  regain  in  words  what  they  hare  lost  in  vir- 
ttj^  :  ."^o  when  poetry  has  lost  ail  its  power,  it  seeks  to  regain  by  yiolenoe 
what  it  lias  loi.t  in  muscle. 

What  we  want  iu  the  poet  is,  to  express  these  new  trutlis  and  feel- 
iopa  with  unaffected  propriet^f :  not  to  speak  like  an  act  of  parliament, 
with  all  the  affectation  of  precision,  and  all  the  reality  of  confusion ;  but 
oil  the  other  hand,  not  to  run  riot  in  thut  unintelligible  jargon  whoi^o 
clan«;^our  in  most  modern  ])oci:i  tills  our  ears  with  the  din  of  the  cymbals 
of  Cybele.    The  poetical  form  is,  as  Victor  Hugo  says,  a  powerJui  dyke 
against  thie  commonplace,,  wbioh,  like  democracy,  is  always  on  the  point 
of  overflowing.    An  idea  steeped  in  verse  becomes  suddenly  more  in* 
cisive  and  more  brilliant — the  iron  becomes  stcol.    As  the  voice,  pays 
Moniaigne,  when  constrained  within  the  narrow  tube  of  a  trumpet  comes 
out  with  more  force  and  effect,  «o  a  sentence,  when  compressed  iuto 
poetiol  feet,  breaks  upon  us  more  abruptly,  and  atrikee  na  with  more 
sudden  shock.  Henoe  poetry  is  the  first  laoguage  of  childhood  r 

**  Wbst  will  a  dril^lMra  sotmer  than  a  song  P"* 

It  expresses  the  first  lispings  of  religion  : 

**  Diaceret  unde  preces  vatem  ni  musa  dedisset  V*f 

(Whence  would  man  leara  to  pray,  unless  the  Muse  had  seat  a  bard  ?) 

It  is  more  powerful  to  teach  than  the  sermon  or  the  theological  essay: 

The  silenced  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain.**^ 

*^  Truth  fshines  the  brighter  clad  inverse,"  says  Swift.  Poetry,  f?nys 
("t  r\  ;iiitt"i.  conveys  love  into  hearts,  and  sense  into  souls.  It  is  the 
charm,  says  Roscommon,  which  we  use  heroic  thoughts  and  virtue  to 
infuse/'  Even  the  lawyers  allow  it  to  be  brought  in  as  evidence,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  contradict  their  enactments.  **  Lidtum  est,"  say  they, 
**  allegare  dicta  poctarum  ubi  juri  non  contrndicunt|"—>tlie  poets  may  be 
qaoied  when  the  law  does  not  contradict  them. 

Now  the  question  is,  Are  we  to  range  Mrs.  Browninj^:  among  these 
true  poets,  or  among  the  false  ones?-— among  the  mouth- pieces  or  the 
mouthers  of  this  generation? 

•  Pope.  fHoiaosL  I  Pope. 
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Correipondenee, 


And  first,  with  regard  to  llio  tr  uth  she  tf^ll^,  ?bp  linrfilj'  come?  up  to 
her  own  estimate  of  the  triip  \H>ei.  She  ni)j)ears  to  us  like  a  dog  that 
leaps  at  tiie  morsel  offered  to  hiiu,  but  (niU  back  without  attaining  it. 
Her  iDtention  seems  good  she  comes  nearer  the  trntli  than  most  people ; 
but  at  last  she  iklls  dowa  to  their  level,  and  there  for  the  present  she  re- 
mains. To  continno  otir  tnifi  niiiiiiu'  ilkkstrationB,  she  has  climbed  tlie 
greased  pole  liifjlu  r  ilmn  Ijcr  prcdece&jsor* ;  and  if  she  lias  failed  to 
reach  tlie  prize  at  the  top,  at  least  the  pole  is  diyraiss^^  and  the  cliuib 
rendered  less  slippery  for  the  Dext  aspirant.  But  for  lu^elf,  sbe  is  still 
on  the  levelt  and  speaks  from  the  level.  The  ^'  truth"  that  she  tries  to 
enforce  on  this  genprntion  is,  the  futility  and  unsatisfactory  character  of 
art,  of  business,  nf  littjrature,  of  philanthropy,  and  even  of  reli«iion  ;  and 
she  falls  back  to  the  assumptioa  of  the  ourreot  philosophy,  thut  the  luve 
of  the  sexes  and  matrimooy  is  the  centre  and  mammm  bamim  of  hnniaF 
nity.  And  this  in  an  age  when  society  seflJcs  in  vain  to  repress  the  bm- 
taiity  of  husbands,  when  women  are  demanding  independence,  and  wlipn 
the  leiri^lature  is  thinking  of  repealing  the  iuvvs  of  Christian  wedlock 
in  tuvour  of  a  Pagan  and  Judaical  right  of  divorce.  Verilv,  as  Vol- 
taire say9,  men  seek  to  regain  in  wonu  what  they  have  kNit  in  ▼irtaek" 
Wedded  love,  as  it  becomes  rare  u)>on  earth,  is  proclaimed  to  be  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  key-note  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem ; 
almost  its  opening  phrase,  as  well  as  it^  ch»sing  cadence.  Aurora's  father 
sees  a  girl  going  in  procession  to  her  first  oomiuunion,  ajid  fails  in 
love — 

A  face  flashed  like  a  cymbal  on  his  face, 
And  shook  ^^if>i  eili nt  clangour  brain  nnd  be^it, 
Transiiguriag  him  to  music.    Thus,  even  tbns» 
He  too  received  his  sacrameot&l  gift 
With  eocfaariatic  ncsnings;  for  be  loved.*' 

And  Aurora  at  last,  havinff  tried  all  the  mysteries  of  thought,  finds  ihut 
she  must  put  up  with  her  kinsman  Roraney,  the  disappointed  ^'Christisa 
socialist/'  and  end  all  doubts  and  distresses  in  the  reli<rion  of  matrimony. 

Such  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  ;  the  middle  is  an  inij>os'iil)Ie 
novel,  contrived  to  carry  Aurora  and  Homney  througli  all  tlie  experi- 
ences and  disappointments  of  mo<iern  theories,  in  order,  by  a  proce^ss  of 
exhaustion,  to  bring  them  to  acknowledge  at  last  the  reqairf*d  trntb. 
For  the  Yolgar  error  into  which  Mrs.  Browning  rdapses  w  e  have  not 
much  to  say.  But  for  the  details  of  the  poem,  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
different  phases  nf  life  and  society,  and  for  tho  approximate  fairru-ss  with 
which  she  regard:*  ihe  Catholic  religion,  we  confess  that  we  have  a  reai 
admiration*  There  is  much  in  the  poem  that  descends  to  the  common* 
T)lace,  even  to  twaddle  and  small-talk;  but  there  is  also  much  that  rkiaes 
like  clusters  of  jewels. 


To  tJie  Editor  of  the  liavibler. 

Sib, — In  your  December  umber  1  notice  that  n  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  *'J.  B.  M.,'*  is  very  severe  upon  tlieologiana  generally 
on  account  of  their  ignoranee  of  etymology. 
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Ponr  persons*,  however,  fall  under  his  censure  by  name :  St.  Au- 
grustine,  St.  Amstafllus  of  Sinai,  and  Fathers  PetftTiiis  and  Pastaglia ; 
the  la^t  of  whom  has  gone  no  far  as  to  '*  affiront  the  achoolboy  know- 
ledge** of  the  said  correspondent. 

Some  of  his  criticisms  I  ttiink  are  incorrect  as  to  eruditionj  all  as  to 
good  taste. 

To  beffin  with  St.  Augustine*    He  says  something  that  <*  would 

have  set  the  gravest  sjniagogue  in  a  roar."   It  is,  that  cnernbim  means 

**  fulness  of  kiiowkHljre.'^  Whoever  told  him  so  waa  about  as  wise  an 
etyOT'l'^Lnnn  tlio  boy  wlio  inferred  that  brum  was  a  8tiek  because 
candeiiL-brum  was  a  candlestick."  Then  J.  B.  M.  proceeds  to  tell  us 
how  the  mistake  may  have  arisen  originally.  Some  quiz  of  a  Jew  mav 
have  told  the  Christians  ''eberub"  meant  '^secundum  multitudinem/^ 
as  if  derived  trom  **  ca,"  secundurriy  and  "  rab,"  multum.  The  **  bin" 
is  easily  accounted  for.  for  ***bin'  <loe8  mean  knowlpd-je  in  Hebrow," 
**The  seaindum  multUudinem  they  suliced  on  te  the  bin  lor  thcniselveii". 
'  A  lot  of  knowledge,  as  it  were.'  Why,  it  would  have  set  the  gravest 
synagogue  in  a  roar!''  But  ''bim  is  the  real  Hebrew,"  ud  the 
**  plural  tenni nation."  "  Bin  is  a  Chaldee  one." 
Here  is  "a  lot  of  knowlcdjje"  in  a  veniTf^nnce! 

The  person  who  thus  mifiled  St,  Aueusrine  was  St.  Jerome,  whose 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  would  not  have  "  set  any  synagogue  in  a  roar," 
and  who  is  reverenced  as  an  aatliority  by  the  most  celebrated  Biblioal 
scholars.  We  may  judge  of  bis  mastery  of  the  language  from  the  single 
fact,  that  \s  h\\e  his  nmster  was  dictatin^;^  the  book  of  Tobias  from  the 
ChaMni  •  iiit<»  the  Uehrevv  tongue,  St.  Jerouiej  currente  caiamo," 
rentlered  it  into  LuHn  Irom  the  Hebrew. 

It  was  not  likely,  therelbre,  that  tbis  great  man  would  have  mis- 
taken a  Hebrew  for  a  Chaldaic  termination,  much  as  he  may  have  been 


oinah"  dt>es. 

In  1.  8  in  Isaiam,  c.  be  thus  wiites:  '*6erapbtra  plurali  numero 
appeQaatiir,  et  singulari  seraph,  sicnt  cherubim  et  cherub." 

So  much  for  plural  terminations.    Now  for  the  meaning  of  the  rvord. 

Explaining  the  verse  of  Ezechiel,  '*  Et  intellexi  quia  cherubim  c^- 
sent,"  he  writes,  "  Cherubim  in  lingu4  nostra  »cient'uB  multitudo 
c^'  (bmee  the  plaral  nnmber),  notitia  sacramentomm  Dei,  et  thronns 
ejus."   See  1.  8.  e.  10,  on  vv.  18,  19,  SO. 

St,  Jerome  knew  not  only  the  meaning  but  the  derivatum  of  the 
word.  A  liich  ha^  ^ince  been  lo^t.  Perhaps  the  living  creatures  signihed 
*'  fulness  of  knowledge,*'  because  they  were  symbols  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, and  in  the  four  gospels  we  have  the  *'ftilnesa  of  knowledge" 
which  we  have  received    ex  plenitudine  Christi." 

J.  B.  M.,  however,  tells  us  he  will  "  hazard  a  conjecture"  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  eheriihim,  "Cherub'*  comes  from  **  rachab," 
it  being  customary,  as  he  informs  us,  to  invert  letters  in  the  Hebrew. 
According  to  this  derivation,  cherubim  is  the  same  as  hrecoobim," 
obariot^seata." 

I  beg  to  remark  upon  this  conj(  cture  of  J.  B.  M.,  that  he  nms  a 

risk  of  "affronting  mn-schonlhoy  knowledge"  when  he  talks  in  this  way, 
for  beginners  in  lfe)>rew  know  that  it  may  be  found  in  any  modern 
lexicon.*     We  caiiuor,  however,  be  surprised  that  etymologians  are 

*  For  instance,  Geseniua  writes  thus,  "  Modo  Semiticse  originis  est  hoc  vo- 
cabuium,  vel  *  carab"  HUeris  irmupetUi*  mt  pn  ^frncabF  •  .  •  ««^"  &e,  6se  his 
Thcssnrns    See  also  Winsrand  otbcfs. 
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Dol  SO  doffmatical  upon  the  point  us  J.  13.  M.,  when  this  dematioa 
wa8  probAly  suggested  by  tbe  passage  in  Et«ehi«],  wbile  the  qm  of 
the  word  in  tbe  third  ^a^tr  qf  QentsU  seenu  to  point  to  a  very  dif> 

Iferent  etymon. 

But  J.  B.  M.,  not  contrnt  with  giving  ua  this  his  h\nt\  nnd  original 
(as  he  imagines  it  to  be}  conjecture^  illinitrates  bis  canon  about  the 
transposidoa  of  letters  from  two  passages  in  Holy  Writ.  Thos  ^She- 
mnelf''  he  »ays,  is  for  **  Mesbual,"  *'hc  who  was  asked  for;''  and 
^'Lainech/'  in  like  manner,  is  for  M.tlech,"a  king,  ''the  jUn^bofth 
of  Cainite  <7n)r?  Sethite  dynasty  at  the  Hood." 

Here  is  unutber  "  lot  ot  knowledge." 

There  are  instances  in  Scripture  of  suppaaed  transposition,  and  even 
change  of  letters;  there  is  not  one  certain  example*  It  is  a  libertf 
that  might  have  been  taken  in  a  particular  case  £bt  purposee  of  conceal 
ment,  but  very  seldom,  to  avoid  confusion.* 

Unfortunately  for  J.  B.  M.,  the  iwo  instances  be  points  to  are,  to 
say  the  lea>t,  not  probable  examples  of  transposition  of  letters. 

**  Shemuel,"  as  the  best  inteq»reters  show,  is  derived  from  shams," 
"to  bear/'  leaving  out  the  gntCnral :  cf.  e.g,  **meroz'*  for  **me'e«tt,'* 
and  "El,"  "God;"  or  more  simply  still,  from  **Shem,"  **  name," 
and  "El,"  "God,"  Thus  Geseniiis;  though  not  the  oirly  derivation 
be  suggests,  in  tliis  manner  we  need  not  have  recourtie  ta  traui»po»i- 
tioa  at  all,  which  would  have  caused  the  most  irreparable  confiirioii* 
J.  B.  M.,  against  Gesenius,  <!kc.,  derives  it  from  sliaaJ,"  not  too  hap* 
pily ;  for  if  Samuel's  nio'htT  had  wanted  to  give  him  n  nnmr*  from  that 
root,  she  would  have  tailed  him  "  Shuul,"  as  is  probable  not  only  from 
the  common  practice,  but  aIt»o  from  her  own  words  in  the  conteiit  (see 
V.  SIB  in  the  Hebrew).  Why  go  to  tbe  form  **  Pnal"  in  order  to  get 
**  Meshua]  and  if  we  have  not  got  Meshual/'  how  can  Shemuer 
be  the  inverted  form  of  it? 

A?  to  "  Lamech"  being  put  for  "  Malech,"  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Lamech  was  not  a  kin^,  nuicb  less  of  two  dynasties.  The  origin  of  his 
name  might  be  fi>und  m  the  Arabic  without  any  inversion  whatever. 

J.  B.  M.  now  proceeds  to  censure  St.  Anastasius  of  SiDai.  ^  His 
chapter  on  etymology  in  the  '  Vice  Dux*  is  as  asinine  as  the  theology  is 
admirable."    It  is  a  good  tiling  to  read,  he  ^ay»,  for  "a  little*  pnMtifne. " 

J.  B.  M.  corrects  one  or  two  only  of  the  etymologies  he  in-inuces 
from  St.  Anastasius;  the  others  he  contents  himself  with  lau^hiug  sL 
One  is  this  :  Ophis,  a  serpent,  comes  from  i  <^c(f,  that  which  tuksd 
to  Eve.'*  The  real  origioi  we  are  mformedy  is  tbe  Hebrew  term  sig- 
nifying "  foam." 

It  IS  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the  cudgeU  in  defence  of  St.  Anas- 
tasius' etymologies.  It  weald  be  as  useless  h&  to  defend  all  the  natural 
history  in  some  spiritaal  writers,  even  as  lato  as  St.  Francis  of  Sales* 
But  as  J.  B.  M.  thinks  "  the  theology  admirable/'  can  it  be  worth  while 

to  (!nig  n  •tHiTiT  fron»  heaven  to  make  pa><tiTfie  for  any  body,  or  to  nnply 
the  term  '*  a^iuine"  to  any  thing  in  connection  with  his  name?  And  as 
it  is  possible,  not  to  &ay  prol>uUe,  that  J,  B.  M.  gives  the  wrong  deri- 
vatioo  himself,  many  may  think  it  was  still  less  necessary  to  expose 
this  holy  man  to  ridicule. 

It  Feeni'^  probuMp  tlmt  the  nnme  of  serpent  would  bnvp  been  derived 
from  some  externai  ^ign  connected  with  the  animnl.  All  the  Hebrew 
wordtt  for  serpent  allude  to  its  shape,  to  tbe  sound  it  makes,  &.C.  But 
foam  has  little  enough  connection  with  a  serpent.  J.  B.  M.  might 

*  For  a  suppoted  instance  of  change  of  letters,  see  interpreters  on  the  word 
Scssdi  (Jeran.  nv. IL  41)^ 
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have  thought  of  tho  Hebrew  word    hephe,''     viper/'  deriTed  from 

**  phaah,"  *•  to  hiss." 

So  completely  is  J.  B.  M.  at  fault,  as  usual,  that  there  prn!>nbly  is 
no  word  in  the  Hebrew  lancruage  for  **foain. '  It  he  wan  tiiiokiog  of 
the  <*qoa«i8paniain,"  chekeseph/'  in  Osee  x.  7,  be  ahould  have  known 
that  the  Latin  tranuadon  gives  the  figure,  not  tbe  meaning  of  ik^  word, 

0<fH$  may  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  word  o^tov.  serpent,  from 
o3(,  to  thirst,  m  the  Greek  word  Bi\fat  from  3i^iu0.  Then  therein  the 
£igyptiau  word  6<^,  meaning  the  same. 

Tbe  above  display  of  Hebraic  lore  may  have  appeared  forced  more 
or  less  upon  J.  B.  SI*  when  attempting  to  ridiciile  and  refute  two 
saintly  and  learned  authors.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  no,  I  find  he 
volunt<^or-<  sonip  more  eriulition  for  the  benefit  ofrnf-r!  who  talk  "utter 
and  in  etritivable  nonsense  '  when  they  speak  ol  etymology,  namely, 
theologians. 

*^Cbafats,''  says  J.  6.  M.,  means  in  Hebrew  **to  aooept,"  "to 
pleuso/'  Now,  he  never  could  see  how  it  sot  this  meaning  till  he 
found  that  it  meant  **  to  won  rhr*  tail  •**  ana  then  the  mystery  was 
solved.  "  It  does  not  require  miRh  observation  to  know  tnat  thhi  act 
is  the  animal  expression  of  pleasure/' 

Theology,  tbank  God  I  has  not  as  yet  deprived  me,  Mr.  Editor,  of 
this  power  of  observing  naiure,  I  remember  some  time  a^o  seeing  a 
dog  **  wap  tni!"  when  plea-«ed.  T  may  hnvo  bcnn  less  forfunate  in 
pres<*rving  observ  ation  as  to  the  point  cf  an  argument  since  I  finished 
my  theological  stadium. 

Tbe  deduction  I  prmam  to  be  the  following ;  As  animals  wag  their 
tails  when  pleased,  we  are  pleased  when  we  should  wag  our  taOs  if  we 
had  any. 

Until  J.  B.  M.  saw  this,  he  Nvas  '  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
'  chatatz'  with  its  cognate  words/'  timt  is  (he  continues  with  a  most 
benevolent  eommnnieation  of  infi»nnatton  on  all  kbds  of  matter),  ''with 
words  having  two  radicals  similar.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  virtually  or  explicitly  three  statements;  and 
should  not  expect  more  than  three  inaccuracies — the  exact  number  be 
£lUs  into. 

Pfrgt,  granting  (which  I  do  not)  that  chafatz**  means  "  to  wag*' 
(and  I  might  itay  a  good  deal  about  the  other  meanings  be  quotes  as 
well),  he  would  still  be  unable  to  reconcile  the  word  with  its  cognates. 

Secondly,  cognate  words  are  not  necessarily  such  as  have  two  radi- 
cals similar.  Many  cognate  words  come  under  this  category  ;  but  the 
rule  is  not  correct  which  lays  down  that  all  words  having  two  radicals 
aimilar  are  cognate  words. 

Thirdly,  it  Is  not  certain  that  **  chafatz"  means    to  wag." 

Tt  occurs  once  in  its  literal  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  .Tob,eap.xi.  The 

behemoth  is  being  described,  v.  10.    "  Ecce  behemoth"  v.  12. 

Mtringii  caudam  suauj  quasi  cedrum.''  The  LXX.  has  tarqac.  The 
•ncleot  versions  are  against  J.  B.  M. 

The  meaning  is  ''inflexit,"  ''tncUnavit;''  hence  propenslon  of  the 
will,  inclination,  love,  &o. 

The  wht^le  figure  <eems  toeTclnde  the  idea  of  wapging;  as  I  think  any 
one  will  uduiit  who  takes  the  trouble  of  studying  the  passage  caretuily. 

To  pafls  on  to  tbe  Greek,  Br.  Passaglia  has  '*anrontc3"  J.  B.  M.'a 
''schoolboy  knowledge."  Dr.  Passaglia  should  have  known  thata{«»MOf 
cannot  be  derived  from  aft  coj/,  because  both  words,  afi  and  dtoivw,  have 
the  same  San-crit  root,  namely,  t,  to  go,  the  i-rc  of  the  Latins. 

Here  again  we  have  uncertainties  given  for  certainties.   It  is  not 
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deer  that  the  two  ^ords  have  tbe  aanie  root;  ancl  even  if  tliey  htd,  kit 

conclusion  iniffht  be  dcnipd. 

First,  then,  aitaytor  {aliav)  may  not  baye  the  same  derivatioQ  as  ati, 
Al»p  may  have  an  Egyptian  origin.* 

If  hoftver  is  euriooii  to  follow  up  the  proofft  of  thi«  a«ertion  may  oob- 
Kult  JabloDski  on  the  Egyptian  word  '<pheiies«"  The  ^'ench"  of  the 
Egyptians  is  the  altav  of  tno  Greeks;  rthI  ?>o(!i  waM<?  nif-nii  ''retas," 
**j!a?cnlura,*'  **a?tprnitas."  •*  Enench"  c(>rit  >i>o»i(is  to  the  Greek  amvmt 
*'  aeternust."    CoiD|mre  Heb.  i.  with  1  Ep.  Joau.  i.  2. 

Second  ly.  Bat  grmnting,  for  tbe  mke  of  argument,  that  the  root  of 
olwiof  be  the  Sanscrit  i/'  "to  go,*'  die  conclusion  J.  B.  M.  arrives  at 
might  be  callnd  into  doulit  v(m y  rensonnlily.  For  the  a  in  the  Sanscrit 
word  ayu$  might  be  *'  |(rivHtivuiii and  tberetore,  so  far  from  the  de- 
rivation givin^^  us  tlie  idea  ot  going,  it  might  ^ive  us  the  very  coutrary 
idea,  of  remaintoff  stationary.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  that  in  ul 
languages  tbe  verbs  that  mean  permanent  duration  convev  the  notion 
of  station,  not  of  mothn.  In  tlio  Seri|)tiin>«,  oon>equontly,  we  have 
thi8  idea  constantly  :  Cksiuta  et  terra  tranaibunt,  verba  autem  wea 
non  transibunt,"  &C 

If  I  must  make  an  exoeptiott  to  this  role,  it  will  be  for  words  which 
convey  the  notion  of  motion  hn  a  tirdg ;  but  then  tbe  idea  meant  to  be 
given  is  not  motion  so  much  us  action  in  tbe  absence  of  beg-innini:  or 
end.  Conf.  the  fJebrpw  word  <hr,  with  its  derivatives  'n]*fO  np/ien), 
and  tbe  various  gymboU  of  eternity,  in  two  words,  time  liiut  pa»se8 
(the  lapse  of  time)  is  ezpre^ed  by  motion  ([pa»«ing  away) ;  time  that 
does  not  pass  (di<r:ition,  perpetuity  of  time)  is  expressed  by  that  which 
remains  (that  which  does  not  pass  awny). 

T  niny  H'i<l,  that  aiap  nifiy  be  derive^!  from  Jw,  **8pirare."  If  OMir  aad 
dc(  liav^  tlie  ^ame  root,  I  suspect  tliis  is  tbe  one. 

Tliree  reasons  make  me  think  this  is  the  real  derivalion.  I  do  not 
give  them,  as  they  would  interest  very  few,  and  might  not  be  under- 
stood unless  I  treated  the  subject  at  full  length. 

So  that,  Mr.  Kditor,  as  J.  B.  M.  lives  in  a  glass-house  himself,  I 
think  he  stiould  be  cautious  about  throwing  sioues. 

I  cannot  admire  the  way  he  speaks  of  Petavius.  **  I  can  foi^vs 
old  Petavius  for  such  nonsense."  The  custom  of  alluding  to  authors 
by  this  appellative  is  condemned  so  unexc^ptinnably  by  Lord  Chester- 
field in  hi"*  liCtrtTs  to  his  Son,  and  pronounced  to  be  so  intxjlerabiy 
vulgar,  that  i  am  surprised  J.  B.  M.  should  have  been  guilty  of  this 
violation  of  good  taste. 

As  to  Petavius'  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  it  may  be  iu<lg6d 
of  from  the  fact,  that  when  hardly  out  of  his  teens  he  defended  his 
philo*o|)hy  in  that  tongue;  a  task  many  of  the  modem  **  illumin'^ti" 
would  shriuk  from  performing  in  the  \eniactilar.  His  mucb-adniited 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Greek  was  made  by  him  when  goiog  ta 
and  from  the  reihctory  in  one  of  the  eolJeges  of  his  society. 

Even  if  he  had  tbe  misfortune  to  live  before  Bopp,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  ignormnt  of  etvmolopry.  J.  B.  M.  should  renieniber  also 
that  tboolop[ian9  giving  derivations  do  not  ahvays  pretend  to  give  ilie 
primal  derivation  of  a  word  they  may  be  writing  upon,  but  otten  ex- 
uiain  the  meaning  of  the  derived  and  obscure  term  from  tbe  mors 
known  and  clear  etymon  of  the  word  in  the  same  language.  An  excel- 

*  Bopp,  referred  to  by  J.  B.  M.,  does  not  say  they  have  the  same  r6ot.  8ss 
his  dfctionarjr,  on  the  word  aj/tts,  quoted  by  J.  B.  M.,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy, 
as  nyur^  though  he  sbnuiH  have  kuown  it  IS  Written  that  way  only  for  the  sske  of 
euphoay.   CI.  the  Gothic  atta. 
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ieutplan,  as  it  does  not  call  off  the  attention  of  students  from  the  matter 
in  hand.  A  profetsor  would  t^fteu  show  his  wisdom  much  more  if  be 
contented  himeelf  in  a  tbeologictii  lectare  with  atating  that  *'  tribatom" 
comes  from  **  tribus,"  than  if  he  were  to  enter  into  a  long  disqoiaition 

98  to  the  origin  of  tlin  word  *♦  tribus*'  itself. 

Let  us  speak,  wlien  we  can,  Mr.  Editor,  io  terms  ut  respect  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  of  teachers  of  theology  of  tite  calibre  of 
PetaWua  and  Passaglia.  They  are  our  apiritual  tathen^  and  initniot 
as  in  the  most  sublime  of  all  eoience^.  When  we  cannot  praise  tbem, 
let  Its  be  silent;  let  u*!  Ixnvftro  of  haklin*^  up  their  weaknesses  to  ridi- 
cule, (jod  Almighty  suii  puiiibhes  the  dej*t(?n(lants  of  theunKrateful  son, 
whose  crime  was  not  to  uiake  his  parent  ridiculous,  but  to  bring  others 
to  jmo  him  in  bis  mockery  of  the  rather  who  had  made  himself  so* 

I  shoald  have  thought  that  Dr.  Passu glia's  late  senrioes  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  in  defending  with  so  mwh  Imi-Tiinc:  the  privilojjn  of  the 
sacred  Motlipr  of  God  in  lier  Ininmculate  (  >nception|  would  alone  have 
entitled  hiui  to  be  tipoken  ot  wuh  veneruuun. 

Surely  there  is  enoagh  flippaaey  and  irrererence  in  this  eountry 
when  speaking  of  boli^  mings  and  persons,  without  J.  B.  M.  spoiling 
lus  talent  by  encouraging  such,  however  in'Hrrctly. 

Why  did  he  not  *rive  us  an  analysin  of  tlie  little  tratt  of  Father 
Pdiisaglia  ?  he  would  imve  conferred  a  beneht  and  a  pietuure  upon  all. 
Had  he  done  no  good,  he  oould  at  least  have  done  no  oarm. 

Tbere  is  a  knowledge  tliat  pafieth  np.**  Let  us  beware  of  it. 
J.  B.  M.  falls  fniil  of  every  thing — the  version  of  the  Scriptures  the 
prier^ts  (|uote  trom  the  pulpit,  the  hymns  in  the  Breviary  which  they 
recite  every  day. 

I  am  not  of  the  Dumber  of  those  (if  there  be  any  sueh)  who  woald 

widh  to  see  the  Rambler",/!^  rate,  but  I  think  it  might  be  first  rate 
without  the  boldness  of  some  correspondents  ;  a  boldness  very  lately' 
corrected  in  one, — and  certainly  not  siidmired  by  any  body  in  the  writer 
wlu>  signs  himself  J.  B.  M. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  yours,  &c.  Saokbdos. 
P&  It  may  be  only  fair  to  state,  that  whatever  may  be  J.  B.  M.'s 
opinion  as  to  my  strictures  upon  his  letter,  nothing  shall  induce  ine  to 
be  betrayed  into  a  controversy  upon  Sanscrit  or  other  roots.    My  ob- 
ject io  Qiukiog  these  few  remarks  has  not  been  to  stute  uiy  preterence 
ibr  oue  derivation  over  another,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
thai  /.  B.  H.  lays  down  as  eertain  what  is  not  always  proof  against 
doubt ;  and  therefore  censures  learned  and  holy  writers^  to  say  the  least 
ef  it,  too  hastily. 

[We  gladly  print  the  foregoing  letter  ;  though  we  hardly  think  that 
iostiee  is  done  in  it  to  our  eorres|>ondent  J.  B,  M.   Surely^  a  man  may 

jau£h  at  what  is  certainly  wrong,  without  being  certainly  right  himself. 
J.  B.  >T.  f!oe3  not  blame  rhp  ancients  for  their  inevitable  mistakes,  hnt 
only  the  moderns  for  neediesnly  reproducing"  them.  Neither  do(!S  he 
deny  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  those  latiiers  who  made 
absurd  derivations ;  PJato  certainly  understood  Greek,  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  foolish  than  the  derivations  of  his  Cratylus."  The  theory  of 
etymolog'y  was  not  nnder-tood  in  tho*?e  days;  and  wheiievfr  it  was  nt- 
tetnjjted,  the  result  to  any  w ell-inrorined  rnodei-n  is  uniortunate.  Not 
that  moderns  have  any  superiority  of  intellect  over  the  ancients,  but 
only  an  advanced  knowleiige  of  facts.  The  child  now  can  laugh  at  the 
old  sage  who  denied  the  antipodes.  Further,  we  must  beg  to  dissent 
from  the  dictum  of  "  Sacerdos^"  that  we  may  not  ridicule  what  is  ridi- 
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culous,  if  it  happens  to  be  found  in  the  pa^s  of  a  canonised  writer. 
What  inconveniences  would  result,  it  we  had  to  accept  all  the  chance 
sayings  of  Pojies  as  given  ex  eathedrdf  or  all  the  ezpreasKi  opinioiit  of 
consmoted  authorities  as  laws !  Every  man/'  says  an  old  author,  **  t 
little  beyond  hini^elfis  a  fool."  Whatever  a  man's  Nvi^rlmn,  sanctity, 
or  nutbority  iimy  be,  they  have  limits;  if  he  ventures  beyond  these 
liiiiiu^,  his  wisdom  and  ^uctily  no  lunger  protect  him  j  he  (tpeakii  un- 
wisely, and  we  have  as  mnoh  ricrht  to  laugh  at  what  he  tojf$  as  if  Ke 
were  a  nobody*  To  forbid  it  is  a  prim  prudery  which  Chrisntianity  does 
not  require  of  us.  The  wisdom  of  our  father*  allowed  the  rule  of  the 
ablvot  of  unreason,  and  saw  no  pacrileg^e  in  treatinfr  the  most  sacred 
things  in  a  jocular  wav.  No  sensible  Catholic  is  scandalised  at  the 
abuse  of  St.  Januaritts  by  the  Neapolitan  mob.  We  could  tell  stories 
of  holv  nuna  toraing  tiie  picture  of  a  saint  witb  its  face  to  the  wall,  and 
even  hanging  it  out  of  window,  upon  oeoafion.  When  the  boy-priest 
in  the  ohild's  Mass  at  the  Ronmii  college  come-*  to  hfs  niock-f-levation, 
cardinals  and  prelutes  burst  into  laughter  ;  not  to  insult  the  innijre  of 
holy  things,  but  to  prevent  others  from  fancying  the  shadow  to  be  the 
subetance,  and  reverencing  it  aooordingly.  We  mast  say  we  like  this 
freedom,  and  can  see  no  irreyereooe  in  it ;  it  is  fkr  better  than  to  foree 
ua  to  bottle  up  our  feelings,  and  to  play  the  hypocrite  with  fuirselves. 

The  practice  is  even  more  reciuisite  now  than  formerly  ;  the  son 
now  no  longer  stands  in  his  father's  presence,  kneels  tor  his  lilessing 
every  morning,  or  addresMS  him  as    sir but  we  suppose  the  foartE 
eommandment  is  kept  as  well  now  as  in  those  stiff  days.    Even  diplo- 
macy is  wnsliinf:  the  starch  from  its  ruffles,  and  unlarinrr  tli.-  tijrhtne**s 
of  its  corset.    Sir  Hobert  PeePs  late  speech  at  Birmingham — imt  tliat 
we  wish  to  praise  it — shows  to  what  a  length  this  change  has  already 
extended.   It  is  better  both  for  teaebers  and  taught,  tbr  rulers  ana 
ruled,  not  to  expect  kings  always  to  write  with  their  sceptre,  nor  phi. 
losophers  to  have  a  recondite  raeariing  when  they  wish  yon  good  morn- 
ing.   We  see  no  harm  in  J,  B.  M.'s    -^howinp:  up  the  utter  and  irre- 
trievable nonsense  which  theologians  talk  when  they  get  quite  out  of 
their  vphmJ*  We  suppose  that  fb'w  persons  woula  now  assert  that 
theology  i.H  ibe  mother  of  other  sciences  in  such  a  sense  that  a  theo* 
logian's  sphere  embraces  every  other  sphere  of  knowledge.    Such  a 
person  wouhi  have  a  hard  task  •  he  must  be  prepared  to  defend  all  the 
a&sertiunj^  ot  ull  .standard  theologians  on  all  subjects,  and  that  not  only 
in  their  writings,  but  in  those  of  every  body  else  who  copies  from  them ; 
for  troth  is  one— once  true  always  true.    St.  Augustine  was  right  in 
denying  antipodes,  and  the  modem  would  be  right  who  defendefl  the 
snme  }>0'^iti<ni !    Bellarmine  was  right  in  contradict ir^r  OhHIpo,  ntid  the 
modern  also  is  right  in  following  the  theologian  ratiier  than  the  astro- 
nomer!  But  seriously,  if  St.  Augustine  was  within  his  sphere  when 
asserting  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  disk,  or  Bellarmine  when  tMching 
the  immobility  of  the  earth^lAen  iifiUawB  that  these  great  theologkmM 
talked  much  vntrttth  iv  thfir  own  itjihrren.    And  what  next?    If  all  sub- 

i'ects  of  knowledge  are  w  ithin  the  the(>lr>i.naii'ii  sphere,  when  men  find 
iim  talking  nonsense  about  things  they  can  see  and  touch,  how  will 
they  believe  him  when  he  epeafcs  about  'things  which  transeend  sense  t 
No,  they  will  say  ^  you  profess  to  know  aU  things^  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven  ;  we  see  and  know  that  you  are  wronir  in  your  account  ofrnrthly 
things ;  how  can  we  believe  you  when  you  speak  to  us  of  heavenly 
things  ? 

Thenfon  we  irksI  admit  the  dietum  of  St.  Thomas,*  that    hi  mat- 
•  la  Ub.  &  sent.  dis.  14  q.  1  art.  2  hi  corp.  etin  rB^p>ad  1* 
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ters  of  philosophy,  whicli  h;ive  notliing  to  do  with  fuith,  the  teaching  of 
the  sainta  is  of  no  more  authority  thau  the  teaching  of  the  philosophers 
whom  they  fellow."  The  sphere  of  theologim*  U  distinct  from  that  of 
philoaophere ;  it  is  not  their  province  to  make  original  exoursiooi  into 
the  realms  of  philosophical  si>eciilntion,  but  to  follow  the  receive<I  sys- 
tems, and  to  aHapt  them  they  best  mny  to  tlieir  theoloiry.  This  is 
why  old  theoiogiaiis  talked  nonsense  on  matter*  of  science.  Not  be- 
Oftuse  theology  taught  them  this  nonsense,  but  because  the  pliiIo»ophers 
whom  they  wern  obliged  to  follow  led  the  way  to  it.  J.  B.  If.  ex- 
presely  declared  that  ne  did  not  blame  the  oui  theologians  for  this, 
however  much  he  mi^ht  be  arau'^p^l  with  the  whira>*  of  the  philosophers 
which  they  embalm  in  their  pagesi  like  dirt  in  amber.  What  he  blantes 
ie,  that  modern  theologians,  when  they  draw  illustrations  from  phi- 
loeophy  or  soience,  isfiteed  of  haiing  recourse  to  the  reeeived  modem 
M^orid^  on  these  matters,  shoakl  go  back  to  the  same  exploded  sys- 
tem? from  which  the  old  theolouiana  drew  their  stores,  nnd  should  treat 
us  io  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  instead  of  that  of  Professors  Owen 
and  Faraday.  J.  B.  M.  does  not  abuse  the  old  theologians  for  not  doing 
what  they  ooold  not  do ;  he  Abuses  modem  writers  Ibr  not  taking  care 
to  uee  the  best  authorides  on  all  subjects  which  they  hsTe  to  introduce  ; 
and  hecniis  their  theoloiry,  thus  disfigurpf),  *'  male  frrrntn,"  finding  fault 
not  with  its  substance,  but  with  its  sieparahle  nccidrnrs;  calling  it  "ill- 
anoed,'^  clad  in  mail  which  is  not  of  pruoi,  braudi^hiug  weapons  which 
wiiJ  not  out 

With  every  respect  for  oar  correspondent  Sacerdos,  we  cannot  hdp 
thinking'  that  his  objecting  to  a  man's  ritli( ulinfr  that  which  is  e?"^en- 
liaUy  ridiculous,  the  chapter  on  etymology  in  St.  Anastasius'  Vi<B  JDux, 
proceeds  from  an  incomplete  mastery  of  the  princi|de  of  SL  Thomas, 
and  a  oanseqaent  onwillingneiO  to  carry  it  out  to  its  legitimate  resolts* 
Take  away  Ihe  right  of  laughing  at  the  seientiiic  errors  of  a  theologian 
OB  account  of  his  sacred  character,  and  you  fall  into  the  danger  pointed 
out  I  v  St.  Aiirriistine  in  a  passage  which  we  have  quoted  before  in  this 
Journal,  but  which  is  quite  important  enough  to  be  quoted  again: 

It  often  happens  that  a  person  not  a  Christian  has  a  most  certain 
and  profoond  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ;  it  is  extremely  de- 
grading and  pernicious,  and  most  anxiously  to  be  deprecated,  that  an 
unbeliever  shonhl  ever  hear  a  Christian  laying  down  what  he  y>retends 
to  be  the  theological  tradition  on  these  subjects,  but  in  realitv  such 
nonsense  that  his  hearers  cannot  contain  their  laughter.  Not  that  W9 
mn  for  the  mUtakm  man  being  derided;  but  the  misery  is,  that  the 
laered  writers  are  supposed  by  those  without  to  have  held  such  opinions, 
«nd  are  rejected  as  ignorant."*  Once  protect  the  absurditie«  of  the 
liieoiogian  from  ridicule  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  and  you  make 
biii  sanctity  responsible  for  iih  absurdities^  j  tlmt  is,  you  make  sanctity 
itself  ridieiiloiu.] 


THE  LA2iP« 

n>  «Ae  EA'Hm*  ^<Ae  ilcinMsp* 

8iB,<^Pernrit  me  to  pkiee before  your  readers  some  remarks,  neither 
bog  nor  angry^  respectmg  a  review  in  the  Rambler  of  a  contribution 

wh^  appeared  in  the  Lamp  last  autumn.  That  artinle  formed  part  of 
a  neriiw  of  papers  which  had  reached  me  in  the  previous  winter,  all  of 

•  A«f.dsGeB.dllitii.l«. 
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which  had  been  much  admired.  The  manuscript  came  to  me  throngli 
my  esteemed  friend  (and  at  that  time  feUow-Iabuurer)  Mr.  Bradley, 
former  editor  of  the  Lamp/  and  as  1  in  miitake  oonelttded  that  be  bad, 
as  with  other  articles,  read  and  approved  of*  it  all,  it  went  without  exami- 
nation b<»!nrc  tlio  jiiihlic.  It  seeTn-^  timt  Mr.  Bradley  had  not  t*?:i(\  it, 
bat  was  (!i -t  ived.  As  f*oon  as  my  atu ntion  was  dniwn  to  the  loue,  I 
published  a  repudiation  of  tiie  contribution;  and  in  the  same  Number 
a  fiiU  aecoant  of  tbe  slaps  taken  by  St.  Yineent  de  Paul  wbieb  led  to 
the  condemnation  of  tbe  Jansenist  hereby,  tnking  care  also  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  the  continuation  of  the  serie?.  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
this  promptness  wns  HHtisfnctory  ;  lor  at  no  period  so  much  as  within 
the  last  three  muntiis  iiave  the  clergy  so  actively  supported  the  Lamp^ 
both  by  writing  for  it  and  by  cirGulating  it.  If  your  reviewer  had 
examined  with  more  care  the  very  part  be  renewed,  that  gentleman 
would  have  ?peii  thnt  I  took  in  < ^c  tolirr  the  nxact  course  ho  now  nrlvisc^;, 
viz.  to  publish  an  exflnmition.  and  to  pive  St.  Vincent^  uti-n  k  on  Jan* 
senism.  Being  resolvt'd  not  to  let  the  Lamp  be  drawn  into  di»cord,  I 
rarefolly  abstain  from  any  irritating  rejoinder;  bnt  wishing  more  har- 
mony to  English  Catholics,  and  more  kindliness  in  dealing  with  each 
other's  laaltSy  real  or  tuppeaed,  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Burke,  Editw  of  Uie  Lamp, 

[T]ie  fnct<  oftb*'  case  are  these:  a  CathohV  journal,  by  some  ovpr- 
sighr,  admits  an  lieretical  article,  written  by  a  Protestant,  into  its  pages; 
the  editor  does  not  perceive  his  mistake,  even  in  correcting  the  proofs; 
but  in  an  early  Number  be  puts  a  notice  among  bis  "  answers  and'obser- 
vutions,"  apologising  for  some  sentences  not  inaooordance  with  what 
he  feds  due  to  the  .lesuits,"  and  stalinir  tliat,  to  prevent  reade:  -^  from 
taking  a  wroni:  view  ot  Jan*«eni^m,  he  i^'ives  an  account  of  that  duiitrcr- 
ous  heresy.  We,  who  thought  liiat  tiiese  '*  answers"  were  addressed 
to  speeial  correspondents,  and  not  to  tbe  general  publk,  did  not  look  for 
the  apology  there;  we  expected  to  find  it,  if  any  had  been  made,  in  at 
least  as  conspicuous  a  plnce  a'^  the  article  requiring:  it  had  occupied,  and 
conceived  in  terms  as  energeti*  it**  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  deinamled. 
Not  finding  what  we  expected  w  iiere  we  looked  Jor  it,  we  spoke  as  we 
did,  in  a  manner  that  we  suppose  any  Catholic  ought  to  speak  of  thow 
who  carelessly  disseminate  condemned  heresies  among  the  people.  Ws 
can  hardly  recognise  tfie  very  mild  apology  made  as  *'  the  exact  course 
which  we  had  advised,*'  or  an  adequate  reparation  of  the  evil.  The 
Lamp  is  advertised  tor  i>ermanent  use,  in  lendin^r-libraries,  &c.  Readers, 
like  ourselves,  may  find  the  poison  without  finding  the  antidote.  If  we 
had  madesucli  a  mistake,  we  should  have  cancelled  and  reprinted  the 
Number  containing  it.  However,  we  have  no  w  i^li  to  have  any  d'.>j'uft' 
with  the  Editor,  and  gladly  own  that  if  we  had  seen  the  apology  we 
should  not  have  written  our  review.] 


THE  EDITOBSHIP  OF  THE  BAUBLER. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  tbe  Editorship  of  the 
Rambler  has  returned  to  tbe  bands  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
edited  it  from  its  commencement;  but  who  has  been  more 
than  once  incapacitated  by  serious  indisposition  from  fulfilling 
its  duties. 


LoaAen :  tftvejr,  Kobtou,  and  Ffmnkljii,  Gnat  New  Stmtt  Md  Fetter  Ltna. 
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LITERARY  COOKERY. 

Tab  definition  of  man  as  a  ''cooldng  animal"  applies  in 
mm  ways  than  one.   It  touches  us  as  regards  the  food  of 
the  brain  as  well  as  tiiat  of  the  stomach,   xhe  noble  art  of 
pieparing  delicacies  for  the  palate  disdains  to  be  confined  to 
such  coarser  material  as  beef,  vegetables,  and  ^ain;  it  ex- 
tends its  sway  into  ihe  more  etherial  regions  of  history,  philo- 
sophy,  and  politicst   The  multitudinous  dishes  of  a  grand 
buiquet  mi^ht  be  rivalled  in  fertility  of  tide,  as  they  are  in 
vuiety  and  ugenuitj,  by  the  roUs^  th^jpetiU  plaU^  and  the 
,€fitre»mei*  of  the  orinting-house ;  and  in  place  of  the  bald 
matter-of-fact  heaoings  which  salute  the  eye  on  the  library- 
ahelfes,  wre  might  read  the  more  appetisbg  designations  of 
Frkauies  SHUMre  h  la  Maeaulay^  MagoitU  de  F^htophie 
^  la  Wkaiely,  and  JBauUhn  de  Frophitie  d,  la  Cunmiag* 

The  dissection  of  these  dishes  of  fictitious  history  and 
philosophy  has  been  at  all  times  an  agreeable  pastime  to  the 
fntic  and  controversialist ;  and  when  the  subject  is  interest- 
iogj  the  critic  tolerably  liyel}^  and  the  victim  sufficienthr 
fBoltj^  tlie  perusal  of  such  criticisms  forms  ver^  pretty  read- 
ing. The  wonder  is,  that  with  so  much  that  is  done  in  the 
way  of  **  sho\ving-up,"  the  noble  art  of  literary  cooking  still 
thrives  with  such  undiminished  vigour.  Considering  what  has 
been  written  in  the  way  of  exposure,  simple-minded  people 
marvel  to  think  that  Luther  is  still  thought  a  saint  by  thou- 
sands ;  that  Catholicism  should  he  counted  idolatry,  and  the 
Jesuits  a  band  of  hypocritical  assassins.  The  reason^  how- 
ever, is  obvious;  these  irrefragable  refutations  are  little  read; 
and,  when  read,  they  are  only  half  believed.  Even  in  mat- 
ters not  theological  few  persons  thoroughly  trust  the  state- 
ments of  a  writer  who  takes  the  opposite  view  from  th6m<« 
aelves.   Wonderful  is  our  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of 
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those  who  agree  with  us ;  and  equally  surprising  is  our  sus- 
piciousness of  those  who  disagree.  But  when  it  comes  to 
questions  about  religion,  it  positively  requires  a  very  serious 
effort  of  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  that  an  opponent  is 
not  more  or  less  tricking  us.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  he 
tells  the  world  what  he  really  tb^oks ;  it  is  hard  to  conceiye 
that  he  should  be  .  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  his  publidied 
statement  would  seem  to  iniplv.  We  see  that  he  is  blunder- 
ing violently  ;  that  he  is  overlooking  the  plainest  facts,  and 
misinterpreting  the  simplest  actions.  Is  it  possible,  then,  we 
say  to  ourselves,  that  there  should  be  no  dishonesty  in  all 
tms  ?  Is  it  credible  that  an  educated  man  can  live  in  this  age 
of  books,  newspapers,  and  public  lectures,  and  be  so  des- 
titute of  all  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  the 
topics  of  which  he  treats  t  If  he  does  not  know  it,  he  ought 
to  know  it ;  and  he  must  kmw  that  he  ought  to  know  it ;  and 
as  he  clearly  does  not  do  what  he  knows  he  oudit  to  do,  ergB, 
—is  not  the  syllogism  perfect  ? — he  is  a  scoundreL 

•  And  but  for  £e  little  qualification  we  have  already  hinted 
at,  perhaps  it  would  be  perfect*  Unfortunately,  that  qualifi- 
cation does  exist.  It  is  too  true  that  all  the  wiidom,  learning, 
wit,  acuteness,  and  zeal  of  Catholic  writers  is  thrown  away  on 
the  vast  bulk  of  anti-Catholics.  They  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  thought  by  not  reading  what  we  have  to  say  for 
ourselves.  They  hola  it  a  sort  of  impudence  in  us  to  put  ia 
the  plea  of  not  guOty*  They  fancy  they  would  be  contami- 
nated by  reading  our  vindications.  It  is  an  eternal  law  of 
nature  with  them,  that  they  are  right  in  all  things,  and  we 
are  always  wrong.  Accordingly,  for  three  hundred  yeais 
have  we  been  pursuing  the  same  thankless  task,  scarcely 
laughed  at  for  our  pains,  but  quietly  silenced  by  having  our 
books  either  thrown  into  the  £re,  or  classed  with  abominadoDS 
that  no  reputable  person  would  admit  on  his  table* 

Not  that  our  labours  go  entirely  for  nothing,  or  that  the 
fruit  is  so  excessively  small  as  to  be  hardly  woru  oontinuing. 
It  is  undeniable,  that  three  centuries  of  learning  and  reason- 
ing on  the  part  of  Catholic  writers  have  told  distinctly  upon 
the  mind  of  the  civilised  world.  We  are  not  now  accounted 
the  spiritual  black-legs  which  we  appeared  in  older  times,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  Protestants.  A  good  deal  of 
the  declamation  poured  out  against  us  is  all  rant,  not  half 
believed  by  those  wlio  utter  it,  but  used  as  a  convenient 
means  for  conciliating  the  approval. of  the  noodle  multitude. 
Here  in  England  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  hear  the  worst 
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tholic  priest,  or  printing  a  volume  of  twaddle  about  the  Scar-> 
let  Lady  of  Babylon.  Courage  is  only  required  when  a  man 
wishes  to  praise  the  Crimean  nuns,  or  to  do  justice  to  the 
labours  of  our  priesthood  at  home. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  indeed,  the  iMiglish  press  has 
furnished  a  notable  ilhistraUon  of  the  truth  of  a  remark  we 
made  ourselves  not  very  long  ago,  to  the  eHect  that,  witli  all 
their  pretended  belief  in  our  superstition  and  laxity  of  morals, 
the  world  really  expects  us  to  be  fully  up  to  a  very  ]\\^j:h  mark 
in  the  way  of  devotion  and  honour.    Thinking  men  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  popular  rubbish  ?ihout  the  idolatry  of 
papists  and  the  immoralities  of  the  eonfessional ;  and  when 
we  do  not  happen  to  come  personally  across  their  path,  their 
sense  of  justice  is  disgusted  when  we  are  made  ilie  victims  of. 
our  adherence  to  principles,  which  they  pretend  to  believe  we 
never  regard.    This  illustration  is  to  l)e  i'uund  in  the  tone  in 
which  the  assassination  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Paris  has  been 
received  by  the  English  press.  Allowing  for  a  certain  amount 
of  nonsense  about  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  so  forth, 
as  a  whole,  the  popular  expression  of  indignation  at  the 
crime  has  been  tiiat  which  would  naturally  arise  in  minds 
"which  regarded  the  Archbishop  as  a  devout  Christian  bishop, 
aiid  the  French  clergy  generally  as  the  laborious  and  pure- 
minded  pastors  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ.    If  the  thinking 
part  of  the  lUiglish  nation  really  regarded  Cathuiicism  as 
such  a  degrading  superstition  as  the  popular  controversial 
hookb  of  the  day  would  prove  it,  is  it  possible  that  the  murder 
of  the  Archl  )ii»hop  should  have  elicited  such  an  lionest  and 
general  hurrar?    The  crime  would  have  surdv  to  liie  level  of 
a  common  every-day  murder,  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a 
communion  whusL  casuistry  habitually  taui,dit  lyinp-,  theft, 
and  hnpurity.    The  })eciiliar  blackness  of  the  atrucuy  is  at 
once  recognised  in  the  facL  that  its  victim  was  a  Christian 
priest. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  immediate  subject.  There  is 
one  circumstance  in  the  mode  in  which  our  vindications  of 
Catholicism  are  received,  which  can  hardly  be  too  often  re- 
curred to,  as  suggesting  matter  for  serious  thought.  The 
popular  mind,  with  all  its  want  of  perfect  belief  in  our  wick- 
ednesSi  It  impressed  with  a  doubt  of  our  controTersial  sin- 
cerity wtdch  tells  lamentably  ^^gcunst  a  €edr  reception  of  our 
arguments.  What  blunders^  what  faults^  what  falsehoods 
have  oombined  to  create  this  common  idea  among  our  adver- 
saries, we  are  not  now  inquiring.  That  it  exists,  and  that  it 
^ciatet  most  injuriously^  is  nnhappilj  only  too  manifest. 
We  labour  under  the  terrible  disadvantage  of  eoming  into 
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court  with  a  stain  upon  our  character  as  honest  men.  That 
it  is  wholly  undeserved — nay,  that  our  judges  are  far  more 
hable  than  we  are  to  the  charge  brought  against  us — matters 
nothing.  When  Protestants  read  our  books,  they  are  not 
employed  in  judging  themselves;  they  are  criticiamg  us; 
they  want  to  know  what  we  can  sav  for  ourselveSy  not  what 
we  can  say  against  them.  If  need  be,  they  will  give  up  a 
great  deal  of  their  own  positive  daims,  on  the  ground  that 
they  make  no  such  pretensions  to  exclusive  mrmodozy  and 
divinely-taught  morals  as  we  do.  We  may  damage  tliem  ai 
much  $s  we  like,  and  yet  not  advance  our  own  cause  a  step* 
The  only  result  is,  an  increase  in  their  universal  indifference 
to  all  religious  doctrines,  and  a  comfortable  acquiescence  in 
the  theory  that  one  sect  is  as  good  as  another,  because^  in 
truth,  all  are  equally  bad. 

We  gain  nothing,  therefore,  except  in  a  few  instances,  by 
our  brilliant  sarcasms  against  the  absurdities  and  inconsisten* 
cies  of  Protestants.  The  exposure  of  the  trash  palmed  upon 
the  public  as  theology  and  nistor^  does  not  substitute  any 
thing  better  in  the  convictions  of  the  day*  When  we  aie 
witty  at  the  expense  of  Apocalyptic  sketchers,**  and  the 
**  pious**  tea-tables  of  Clapham,  men  of  solid  cbuacter  join 
with  us  in  the  joke,  and  conclude — what? — that  Catholidsm 
is  perhaps  true  ? — no ;  but  that  Exeter  Hall  is  a  sort  of  low 
ecclesiastical  playhouse,  and  that  we  Papists  have  a  qiuck 
eye  for  the  fooleries  of  our  opponents.  They  are  very  much 
amused  at  seeing  the  humbug  of  Protestants  exposed,  even 
by  us ;  but  as  for  getting  at  the  truth  about  Popery  irom 
Popish  polemics,  they  are  not  tpdte  so  simple  as  that,  we  may 
believe  them. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  one  of  our  first  efforts  in  the  present 
position  of  Catholicism  in  this  country  ought  to  be  directed 
towards  disabusing  the  minds  of  reflecting  and  honest  people 
from  this  fatal  persuasion .  B  \  some  means  or  other  we  snu^ 
overcome  this  deep-seated  belief  in  our  want  of  perfect  open- 
ness. It  is  of  no  use  to  stand  upon  our  rights,  to  wrap  our- 
selves in  our  own  virtue  and  defy  the  shafts  of  calumny*  It 
is  of  no  use  to  retaliate,  even  with  the  most  destructive  wes* 
pons.  We  don't  want  to  prove  Protestants  rogues,  so  much 
as  to  force  them  to  see  that  wfe  Catholics  are  neither  cowards 
nor  tricksters.  We  have  to  compel  them  to  admit  that  we 
possess  our  full  share  of  those  two  virtues,  which  are  peculi- 
arly estimable  in  the  Englishman's  judgment,  namely,  courage 
and  truth»telling.  Whatever  be  the  special  faults  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  whether  connected  with  its  Protestantism  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  it  as  large  a  claim  to  these  two  menu 
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as  can  be  conceded  to  any  people  in  the  world.  We  call 
them  virtuesy  or  merits,  without  at  all  pretending  to  invest 
them  with  any  religious  excellence*  They  may  he  mere  na- 
tural virtaea;  but  they  are  virtues  stilU  And  the  candid 
obaerver,  however  strong  his  hatred  of  Protestantism,  cannot 
count  over  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  without  ad- 
mitting that  nowhere  do  we  find  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
more  &posed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  fear  no  adversary,  than 
they  are  in  England.  "  whOe  you  live,  tell  truth  and 
shame  the  devil/*  is  the  motto  of  every  man  who  aspires  to  be 
not  only  a  genUeman,  but  a  reputable  person,  in  this  king- 
dom. These  were  our  characteristics  long  before  the  Re« 
formation"  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  they  have 
remained  so,  notwithstanding  all  the  blightmg  influences  of 
that  miserable  disaster.  Go  where  you  will,  nowhere  are 
those  opprobrious  terms,  a liar"  and  a  cowwrd,"  accounted 
more  damning  to  a  man's  name  than  amongst  us ;  and  there 
are  not  many  nations  where  they  are  so  fatal  to  all  influence 
and  position  in  society. 

^ow,  most  unhappily,  the  national  mind  has  become  sa- 
turated with  a  feeling,  varying  from  a  positive  conviction  to 
a  vague  suspicion,  that  we  Catholics  are,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, neither  honest  nor  courageous.  Persons  who  would 
never  think  of  imputing  to  us  personal  cowardice  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  who  trust  our  word  in  society  and  in  husiness 
without  a  doubt,  believe  us  capable  of  the  most  culpable  dis- 
ingenuousiiess  and  the  most  slavish  timidity  the  moment  we 
enter  on  the  subject  of  reliii:i()iis  belief.  Of  course  tiiey  do 
not  generally  }iit'tend  to  h<Li munise  this  view  of  our  theolo- 
gical delinquencies  with  their  conhdence  in  our  social  virtues. 
That,  they  would  aajj  is  not  their  business;  or  if  they  do  at- 
tempt it,  they  have  a  ready  solution  of  the  anomaly,  by  main- 
taining that  our  private  morals  are  upright  in  spl/e  o  f  the  tor- 
tuousness  of  our  casuistry.  They  affect  to  believe  that  wlieu 
we  talk  or  write  on  religion  we  are  one  and  all  luuk-L-  the  in- 
fluence of  a  certain  mysterious  abstraction,  called  priestcraft, 
or  Jesuitry,  or  Papal  dictation,  or  some  one  of  those  shadowy 
Hiousters  so  easily  invoked,  and  so  hard  to  catch  and  destroy. 

Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  well  worth  our  while  to  re- 
examine the  tone  and  statements  of  such  portions  of  our 
Catholic  controversial  literature  as  are  of  an  historical  or 
scieiiiiiic  character?  As  the  times  change,  «ind  the  circle  of 
our  readers  and  critics  enlarges,  does  not  coiuiiion  prudence 
and  our  duty  to  our  faith  command  us  to  ^o  through  our 
armorv,  and  see  wiiat  weapons  are  obsolete,  what  are  rusty, 
a^d  What  require  adaptations  and  modi^cations  suitable  to 
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iha  ezigencies  of  tbe  daj  ?^  Is  it  iixifc  "ray  possible  that  tliew 
cld-fa£ioDed  pieces  of  artillery  axe  more  likely  to  burst  and 
injure  ouraelves  than  to  do  good  execution  upon  the  foe? 
and  that  here  and  there  we  may  find  defences  constructed 
after  the  true  Chinese  modeli  and  made  to  look  as  if  bristling 
with  guns  of  tremendous  calibroy  whiles  after  all^  they  are 
nothing  more  formidable  than  wood  and  canvas  and  paint  I 

This  pmdent  foresight  is  rendered  still  more  necessary  by 
the  extraordinary  advances  which  have  been  now  for  smne 
time  in  progress  both  in  physical  science  uid  in  the  study  of 
histor}%  These  advances,  in  some  instances,  have  told  won- 
derfully in  our  favour,  more  especially  in  Ihe  destruction  of 
▼ulgar  prejudices  in  matters  of  history  and  biography.  In 
other  cases  the  present  position  of  modem  investigation  is 
unfavourable  to  ns  rather  than  otherwise ;  fresh  difficulties 
have  been  urged,  or  pretended,  to  which  replies  have  to  be 
found  for  which  our  forefathers  were  little  prepared.  StiU, 
whatever  the  tendenci^  of  modern  research,  the  broad  im- 
portant fact  remains,  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  calling 
ior  iruthf  historic  and  scientific,  more  loudly — and,  we  hope, 
more  sincerely — than  at  any  period  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. For  us,  therefore,  to  hang  back,  timidly,  ignorantly, 
or  craftily,  and  to  refuse  to  respond  to  this  universal  cry, 
would  be  a  conduct  absolutely  suicidal.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  silence  this  startling  voice  by  any^  replies 
which  will  not  bear  the  most  searching  examination.  Not 
only  will  mere  plausible  theories  be  %vorthlcss,  but  half-truths 
win  be  worthless.  We  have  to  L  iu  ountt  r  a  belief  llint  we 
are  not  only  crafty  and  false,  but  actually  afraid  of  the  truth's 
being  known.  And  this  belief  is  to  be  vanquished,  not  by  a 
mere  denial  of  its  justice,  not  by  taunts,  not  by  braggadocio, 
but  by  proving  our  courage  by  our  acts.  The  world  does 
not  want  to  hear  us  prticl aiming'-  tlie  honesty  of  our  convic- 
tion that  the  course  of  history  and  the  deductions  of  science 
are  in  harmony  with  our  religion.  It  says,  Tf  your  creed  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  events  of  the  past,  show  us  that  you 
think  so,  by  being  yourselves  foremost  in  telling  the  whok 
truth  about  yourselves  and  about  your  enemies.  If,  it  adds, 
your  creed  is  true,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  tliau  confirmed  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  it  really  was.  When,  tiien,  yott 
let  us  see  by  your  fearless  statements  of  the  whole  truth  that 
these  assertions  are  not  mere  rhetorical  bravado,  we  will  be- 
lieve in  your  sincerity,  and  pay  a  more  serious  attention  to 
your  reasonings. 

An  additional  consideration,  again,  suggests  itself  at  tins 
point  of  our  argument.    We  Catholic  writers  do  not  aiwayii 
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«t  least  appnendy,  hmr  in  Band  Hmt  we  cone  into  emut, 
not  as  advocates^  but  as  judges*  The  question  between  tbe 
Cbuzdi  and  tbe  woiid  is  not  one  of  plaintiff  and  defendant^ 
m  wMeh  mutual  zecnmination  and  self-laudation  is  tbe  order 
of  tbe  day,  when  each  party  retains  bis  counsel  to  cover  over 
bis  wesk  points  and  to  damage  his  opponent^  while  a  judge 
ffita  supreme  to  decide  between  tbe  contradictoty  statements* 
No  doubt  in  many  instances  the  great  controvei^y  assumes 
the  dimensions  of  a  mere  war  between  adyersaiies.  Tbe  con- 
troversialist has  oflten  nothing  to  do  but  expose  the  false* 
hoods  of  his  adveisaries^  and  to  make  up  the  best  practicable 
case  for  himseli^  leaving  his  antagonist  to  discover  his  vulner- 
able points  if  he  can.  But,  taken  ss  a  whole,  our  daim  is  to 
be  h^urdas  a  judge ;  as  one  who  osn  sum  up  the  arguments  on 
eadb  aide,  separate  reasonings  from  fallacies,  and  simple  facts 
firom  ad-iaptattdum  eaui^rations ;  snd  then,  laying  down 
what  is  the  eternal  law  of  truth  and  justice,  decide  without 
appeal.  In  our  contest  with  heresy  and  unbelief  we  admit 
the  lights  of  no  tribunaL  We  profess  to  daim  the  obedience 
of  mankind ;  and,  making  such  a  claim,  we  cannot  escape  the 
dntjof  the  judge,  or  unite  in  ourselves  the  privileges  of  the 
advocate  with  tbe  authority  of  the  judgment-seat. 

And  Protestantism  knows  this  truth  too  well  to  allow  us 
to  escape  from  its  application.  It  hears  our  claims,  and  it 
understands  their  nature  sufficiently  to  see  that  they  involve 
a  responsibility  on  our  part,  which  can  be  fastened  upon  no 
sing^  detached  division  of  Protestantism.  It  comprehends, 
too,  ^bat  it  is  in  the  absence  of  this  responsibility  on  the  side 
of  Protestantism  that  its  great  controversial  strong^  is  to  be 
found.  The  tactics  of  the  old  Parthian  horsemen  are  the  na* 
tnssi  tsotics  of  Protestants.  They  discharge  their  darts  as 
they  fly.  Crush  the  pretences  of  any  sect  by  the  records  of 
history,  the  language  of  Scripture,  or  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  what  have  you  gained  that  is  positive  and  lasting  ? 
Nothing.  The  clever  Protestant  can  at  an  hour*s  notice  pro- 
duce  some  fr^h  modification  of  his  theory  which  at  first  si^ht 
will  elude  all  these  difficulties.  £xpose  him  agfun  and  agam ; 
when  at  last  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  ingenuities,  he 
boldly  avows  that  his  creed  does  not  profess  to  solve  such 
problems ;  that  they  are  no  difficulties  to  him ;  that  it  is  for 
us,  who  claim  for  our  Church  an  exact,  absolute  identity 
with  the  Apostolic  foundation,  an  unbroken  historic  life  from 
the  first  ages  of  the  Grospel,  and  an  infallible  truth  for  our 
doctrines  as  coming  from  the  same  God  who  made  that  uni- 
YUse  which  science  delights  to  study, — it  is  for  us,  he  says, 
to  meet  every  fact,  to  grasp  every  diifficulty,  and  to  explain 
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esfery  phenomenon  in  tlie  moxal«  the  metaphjaical,  and  th9 
material  worlds. 

Nor  is  it  any  valid  answer  to  the  criticisms  we  are  ventur- 
ing to  offer  on  certain  deficienciea  in  the  conduct  of  our 
troops,  to  allege  that  the  unfairness  and  grossness  of  our  ad- 
yersaries'  attacks  are  such,  that  no  man  who  is  leas  than  a 
saint  can  avoid  retaliating  in  kind.  This  unfairness  and  srosB-^ 
ness  is  certainly  often  ahsolutely  monstrous ;  and  we  Know 
quite  enough  of  the  proverbial  susceptibili^  of  controver- 
sialistB  to  sympathise  with  those  who  are  stung  to  the  quick 
by  such  imputations.  Still  the  question  is  not,  what  may  be 
said  in  our  excuse,  but  what  are  the  obligations  laid  upon  us 
by  our  vast  and  exclusive  claims.  The  violence  and  insolence 
of  a  counsel  in  a  court  of  justice  can  never  exonerate  the  pre- 
siding judge  from  the  duty  of  stating  the  whole  facts  of  the 
evidence  as  brought  before  him.  It  may  be  hard,  indeed,  to 
retain  his  judicisd  impartiality  and  equanimity,  but  it  is  his 
hounden  duty  to  do  it ;  and  unless  he  does  it,  the  weight  of 
his  summing-up,  his  charge  to  the  jury,  goes  for  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a  discriminating  man. 

"VVe  need,  of  course,  hardly  remind  the  reader,  that  in 
ofiering  these  suggestions  we  are  speaking  only  of  defects 
which  are  sometiines  to  be  observed.  ,We  admit  no  such  accu- 
satio]!  as  attaching  to  universal  Ca^iolic  controversy.  Not 
only  would  any  such  accusation  be  extravagant  and  untrue, 
but  it  would  be  silly  to  urge  it  as  in  any  way  applying  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  polemics.  In  much  that  we  write 
and  say,  our  professed  and  distinct  object  is  only  to  state  the 
C4ise  against  our  adversaries.  We  are  often  attempting  no- 
thing more  than  to  pick  to  pieces  the  claims  of  a  pretender; 
to  strip  the  daw  of  its  borrowed  plumes,  and  point  out  the 
rightful  owner  of  its  stolen  beauties;  or  to  show  the  inevit- 
able tendencies  of  theories,  plausible  before  ihcy  arc  inves- 
tigated, but  as  frightful  in  their  results  as  they  are  sliallow  m 
their  reasonings.  Our  only  complaint  is,  that  in  instances  m 
which  we  actually  profess  to  state  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
and  to  furnish  such  ample  solution  of  a  difliculty  as  ought  to 
satiiiy  every  candid  mind,  ^'q sometimes  seethe  Catholic  cause 
seriously  compromised  by  a  timid,  time-serving,  rhetorical 
treatment  of  questions  of  deep  interest.  Agitated  and  eager 
as  ii>  the  mind  of  the  age,  it  is  with  no  little  disquietude  that 
we  observe  tlie  occasional  shirking  of  difficulties,  tlie  cookhig 
of  ligures,  and  the  adoption  in  general  of  that  system  of 
coddling  history,  philosophy,  and  science,  which  is  at  all 
tiuLcs  useless  enougli,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  England 
u  fraught  with  peril  to  the  holiest  of  causes*    When  a  mm 
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is  forced  to  speak  or  write  against  his  will,  whether  lie  has 
mastered  his  subject  or  not,  of  course  no  blame  attaches  to 
bim  if  he  puts  the  best  face  he  can  on  the  matter,  and  glosses 
over  an  ugly  spot,  in  the  hope  that  when  thus  hastily  white- 
waahed  It  will  escajpe  detection  bj  his  tonneiiton*  But  in 
the  professed  historian  or  philosopher,  in  the  controversialist 
who  voluntarily  steps  forward  to  calm  the  distress  of  hia 
friends  bj  a  thorougn  and  unanswerable  reply  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  case  is  totally  different.  Here  we  cannot  but  think 
that  wisdom  dictates  one  of  two  courses  only ;  either  silence, 
or  a  perfect  refutation.  A  defective  solution  of  a  difficulty 
leaves  that  difficulty  practically  more  nusehievous  than  be- 
fore. If  nothing  at  all  is  said,  perhaps  some  are  distressed, 
and  the  cause  of  wrong  gains  a  step ;  but  if  a  sham  reply  is 
put  forward,  the  shallow  and  the  ignorant  may  applaud,  and 
gossips  chatter  with  eager  delight ;  but  no  thinking  man  is 
satisfied ;  and  in  the  almost  inevitable  exposure  of  our  advo- 
cate's personal  weakness,  the  looker-on  is  finally  convinced 
that  he  perceives  the  weakness  of  the  cause  he  attempts  to 
defend* 

Before  proceeding  'to  give  instances  of  this  unsatisfactory 
treatment  of  important  subjects,  we  must,  in  justice  to  our 
own  side,  call  attention  to  one  remarkable  difference  whidi 
exists  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  controversialists,  taken 
as  a  body*  Whatever  be  our  occasional  defects,  it  cannot, 
we  think,  be  fairly  doubted  that  we  are  free  fi-om  that 
astoonding  recklessness  of  misstatement  of  the  opinions  and 
scguments  of  our  adversaries  which  is  so  grievous  a  blot  on 
the  polemics  of  Protestintlsm.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
eveiy  Catholic  controversialist  thoroughly  understands  the 
position  of  individual  Protestants ;  that  he  invariably  treats 
them  with  the  largest  charity;  or  that  he  never  makes  over- 
statements against  tiiem  and  in  his  own  favour.  We  would 
allow  even  &e  existence  of  a  few  cases  of  extreme  severity 
and  rashness  of  statement  on  our  own  side.  But  w^  do  main- 
tsin,  that  when  contrasted  with  the  marvellous  Protestant 
misrepresentations  of  Catholic  dogma  and  practice,  the  savage 
and  ineverent  onslaughts  on  all  we  hold  most  dear,  the  obsti^ 
nate  refusal  to  allow  us  to  be  heard  in  our  own  defence^ 
coupled  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of  assailing  us 
without  any  conscientious  examination  of  our  books,— con- 
Insted,  we  say,  with  these  glaring  misdemeanours,  of  some 
one  of  which  nearly  all  Protestant  controversialists  are  guilty^ 
tiie  body  of  Catholic  controversy  is  honesty,  candour,  learn- 
ing, and  charity  itself.  Anti-Catholic  writings  abound  in 
misstatements  of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact;  and  that 
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on  subjects  which  the  writers  were  bound  to  study  tborou^y 
before  commencing  their  work.    They  display  an  ignorance 
of  history  and  of  leligious  doctxina  which  cannot  be  panl- 
leled  amongst  us  by  the  most  extreme  exaggeration  of  onx 
actual  faults.    Woj  on  the  other  hand,  err  by  omiaBons 
move  than  by  false  representations;  we  seldom  attack  any 
thing  among  Protestants  without  making  some  honest  efforts 
to  comprehend  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  explain  themselves  | 
to  the  utmost*    Where  we  fail,  it  is  more  by  an  injudiciotts 
management  of  our  own  case  than  by  scandalous  attacks  upon  j 
them.   We  may  not  always  hit  upon  the  wisest  plan  for  con*  i 
verting  them  to  our  own  views^  but  it  is  seldom  that  our  con- 
duct fails  to  give  proof  of  our  deep  sense  of  our  responsibi- 
lity*   If  we  are  liable  to  correction  from  a  human  point  of  • 
view,  we  are  not  often  liable  to  that  far  heavier  censure  which 
proceeds  from  a  higher  judgtnent-seat  than  that  of  man* 

We  have  now  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  defidendes 
we  have  occasionally  noticed  in  our  own  writers.    The  most 
learned,  extensive,  and  popular  of  recent  histories  of  the  j 
Church  is  that  of  Rohrbacher.    Its  merits  are  great;  to  deny 
them  would  be  simply  ridiculous.    But  it  has  a  fatal  ten-  [ 
dency  to  shirk  the  discussion  of  any  historical  event  which  ' 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  diliiculty  in  the  way  of  thougluful 
Catholics.    Kohrbacher's  idea  of  historical  accuracy  is,  to  lay 
so  thick  a  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  personal  characters  of  all 
Popes,  that  their  actual  characters  disappear,  and  the  simple- 
minded  student  begins  to  wonder  where  on  earth  tiii-  records 
of  the  evil  lives  of  some  few  of  them  could  have  spriiiiL;  from. 
Go  to  his  pages  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the  nrtual  diffi- 
culties of  any  question,  and  you  will  run  a  chance  oi  coming 
away  as  hungry  as  you  went.    Take,  for  instance,  the  story 
of  Savonarola,  a  man  wimm  some,  nay  many,  even  now  vene- 
rate as  a  saint;  and  whose  history  is  unquestionably  a  diffi- 
culty" to  the  Catholic  thinker.    The  whole  thing  is  dismissed 
by  liohrbacher  with  the  most  ofi-haud  coolness  imaginable. 
Savonarola  is  quietly  tossed  overboard  as  an  evident  scoun- 
drel, hardly  worth  treating  of ;  and  Alexander  Borgia  comes 
out  freshened  up  with  such  a  coat  of  paint  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  his  old  physio<Tnomy  can  be  detected.    Yet  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  histor\  which  demanded  a  thorough  and 
sifting  ti-eatment  in  a  history  of  such  high  pretensions  as 
Kohrbacher's,  it  is  this  history  of  the  Dominican  of  Florence. 
The  inaugurator  of  an  astonishing  reform  in  his  own  city; 
regarded  during  his  lifetime  with  the  profoundest  veneration 
and  the  bitterest  hatred ;  put  to  death  by  one  Pope  on  the 
ground  of  disobedience  to  the  Holy  See«  to  mention  no  other 
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impatations;  toon  afterwards  admitted  another  Pope  in 
a  picture  in  the  Vatican  among  tbe  doeton  of  the  Church; 
aiid  renented  aa  a  aaint  hj  anch  penona  aa  St.  Philip  Neii 
and  St  Catharine  of  Biccii — Savonarola  has  ahrays  been,  and 
18  to  this  day,  the  object  of  die  most  contradictory  feelings 
on  the  part  of  Catholics^  and  a  ready  source  for  unrectiTes 
MBinst  the  Church  on  the  part  of  her  opponents.  The  C^ 
untie  reader,  puaaled  with  these  singular  apparent  anomalies^ 
tams  to  the  most  cdebrated  of  nu^em  church-histories,  in 
hopes  of  finding  such  an  explanation  of  the  story  as  shall 
sitisfy  him,  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  enable  him  to  answer  the 
tannts  of  Protestants.  And  all  he  finds  is  a  hasty  huddling 
up  of  the  real  difficulties,  concealed  under  violent  exaffgconu- 
tions;  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  that  real  scuution 
which  can  be  supplied,  bodi  in  this  and  all  similar  instances* 
This  is  what  we  call  **  cooking*'  the  history  of  the  Church. 

We  find  some  striking  specimens  of  these  feeble  methods 
of  meeting  objections  in  a  defence  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Italy  lately  published  in  this  country.  We  do 
iiot  mention  its  exact  title  and  authorship,  as  our  object  is  to 
illustrate  our  own  meaning  rather  than  to  censure  the  works 
of  individual  writers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  author  of 
the  defence  we  allude  to  is  evidently  a  person  of  great  skill  aa 
a  controversialist,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  treats.    And  it  is  this  very  evident  mastery,  both  of 

weapons  of  warfiure  and  the  topics  in  hand,  which  makes 
his  mode  of  defence  so  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  es- 
pouses. Were  lie  a  dull  or  an  ignorant  scribbler,  nobody 
mwJd  suspect  that  the  weakness  of  his  reasonings  arose  from 
the  weakness  of  his  cause.  But  recognising  his  capacity,  and 
perceiving  how  closely  he  has  studied  his  thesis,  the  reader, 
if  a  Catholic,  is  proportionately  disappointed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  his  statements ;  and  if  a  Protestant,  is 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  a  case  thus  defended  is  utterly 
i&stisceptible  of  any  valid  defence  whatsoever. 

From  this  clever  essay,  then,  we  select  two  specimens  of 
self-destructive  fallacies!  The  first  is,  the  fallacy  of  over- 
statement and  exaggeration;  a  fallacy  into  which  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  tw^pnowoB  argument  often  leads.  The  writer  m 
question  is  annoyed — and  what  Catholic  is  not  ? — at  the  gree- 
diness and  gusto  with  which  the  Protestant  press  seize  upon 
the  delinquencies  of  a  Catholic  sovereign,  while  they  wink 
hard  at  the  equally  odious  offences  of  Protestant  rulers.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  takes  in  hand  the  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  de- 
fends by  pretending  that  the  treatment  of  Smith  O'Brien  by 
the  British  Grovenunent  is  a  parallel  to  the  atrocities  perpe* 
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tnted  under  lihe  authority  of  that  weak»  however  we]]<-meaii. 
ing,  Bourbon.  But  what  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  and  per- 
vecsion  of  the  tru^  is  inTolved  in  such  a  retort!  Of  all  in* 
stances  of  seferity  and  crueltj,  to  sdect  the  histoxy  of  Mr* 
Smith  0*Brien  as  a  proof  that  England  is  as  bad  as  Naples!  I 
"Why  there  is  not  a  nation  on  the  whole  earth,  save  England^  | 
which  would  not  have  hung  bim  up  within  one  week  of  lus 
capture a  man  who  had  the  incredible  audadtjr  to  go  openly 
to  the  rerolutionary  government  of  France,  and  offer  to  raise 
a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  of  France,  against  his 
own  sovereign.  And  yet  this  man  was  simply  sent  out  of  the 
counti^,  treated  almost  as  a  gentleman,  and  is  now  let  loose 
again  in  the  heart  of  Ireland  itself.  Pius  IX.  is  the  most 
lenient  and  forgiving  of  monarchs;  but  we  doubt  whether 
even  he  could  have  ventured  to  save  the  neck  of  any  Roman 
Smith  O'Brien  from  the  gallows.  ^  The  unrealitv  and  hollow- 
ness  of  such  a  iu  quoque  does  serious  harm.  People  simply 
laugh  at  what  we  say ;  and  reply  that  we  not  only  are  talking 
nonsense,  but,  what  is  worse,  that  we  know  that  we  are  talk- 
ing nonsense,  and  trying  to  palm  off  the  rhetoric  of  the  hust- 
ings for  the  sober  deductions  of  historical  investigation. 

Another,  and  a  far  more  serious  fault  in  this  defence  of 
Italy,  is  its  manner  of  meeting  the  common  attacks  upon  her  i 
population  on  the  ground  of  two  of  the  worst  of  sins ;  namely, 
murder  and  unchastity.  Amoreunhappy  proof  of  the  danms  ' 
of  what  we  may  call  the  fallacy  of  omission  we  cannot  cafl  to 
mind.  We  all  know  how  eaeer  are  Protestant  Engtishmen 
to  charge  the  social  life  of  Itiuy  with  being  deeply  stained  by 
these  two  enormities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  telling  and  most 
frequently  repeated  accusations  made  against  the  Italian  na- 
tlons,  while  the  whole  blame  of  their  supposed  guilt  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  who  are  Catholics 
know  well  how  wicked  and  monstrous  is  the  imputation ;  we 
know  that  our  morals  are  fkr  more  stringent  on  these  two 
crimes  than  are  those  of  Protestantism.  But  we  are  none  the 
more  satisfied  to  see  a  frightful  charge  against  Italian  socie^ 
met — how  ? — ^by  taking  no  notice  whatsoever  of  it  I  In  the 
midst  of  a  professed  and  elaborate  vindication  of  its  charac- 
ter, strengtnened  by  careful  and  exact  statistics  on  many 
points,  and  accompanied  by  an  admission  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  lower  crime  of  brigandage,  and  a  clever  ezplanatioii  of  its 
popularity,— -in  all  this  we  fuid,  on  the  terrible  charge,  a  pro* 
found  silence.  We  cannot  express  the  grief  we  feel  at  wit* 
nessing  such  a  treatment  of  so  momentous  a  subject.  Yety 
not  three  years  ago,  these  very  topics  were  made  one  oi  the 
chief  ehe^MMx^de-hataUk  of  an  elaborate  book  on  the  eompA* 
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latiTe  condition  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  by  the 
most  inflttentiai  and  clever  representattve  of  fVencli  Protes« 
tantism ;  we  mean  M.  Napoleon  Roussel.  M«  RousseFs  work 
ill  indeed,  a  scandalous  misrepresentation  of  statistical  tables, 
aod  a  craftj  selection  of  authorities,  all  on  one  side*  Take, 
for  instance,  his  contrast  between  Ireland  and  Scotland*  He 
niges  powerfully  the  details  which  tell  in  favour  of  Scotch 
morals;  but  on  tiiose  which  tell  in  favour  of  Lnsh^^for  in- 
stance, on  tiie  subject  of  the  purity  of  the  female  sex, — he  is 
as  profoundly  silent  as  is  the  Catholic  writer  before  us  on  the 
subiect  of  Italian  assassinations.  His  book  is,  in  truth,  a  model 
to  uiow  us  what,  as  conscientious  men  who  aim  at  the  whole 
troth,  we  ought  not  to  dow  We  only  allude  to  it  as  showing 
the  imperative  necessity  under  which  Catholics  lie,  when  they 
treat  the  subject  at  all,  to  treat  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  lest  by 
sham  answers  and  a  shirking  selection  of  one-sided  ftgurea, 
they  scandalise  their  brethren  in  the  faith  and  sharpen  the  wea- 
pons of  their  foes.  Here  are  popular  writers  like  M.  Roussel, 
calling  from  the  reports  of  crimes  all  those  figures  which  go 
agunst  us,  and  omitting  what  go  for  us ;  and  the  onlyreply 
mX  the  anxious  Cathouc  can  find  is  a  total  silence.  We  en- 
treat our  Catholic  historians  and  statesmen  to  ponder  well  on 
tiie  peril  of  allowing  such  figures  as  the  following  to  remain 
without  a  hondrfiie  complete  explanation.  Either  let  them 
be  Bhown  to  be  erroneous,  or  let  them  be  accounted  for  by 
steamenta  which  do  not  create  a  suspicion  of  our  own  truth* 
Moms  and  courage ;  or  let  us  hold  our  tongues  altogether. 
Wttt  other  course  can  be  prudent  when  we  read  these  statis- 
tic^ taken  from  the  work  of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  t 

Assassinations,  including  attempts  at  assassination,  in 
eight  principal  nations  of  Europe : 

Scotland  gives  1  to  every  270,000  of  the  population. 
England  „  1  „  178,000  „ 
Low-Cotmtriea  I  '  ,»  168,000  „ 
Praisia  „  1  „  100,000  „ 
Austria  ,»  1  ft  57,000  „ 
Spain       ,f     1     ft         4,113  „ 


On  these  figures  M.  Roussel  remarks  that  the  four  first  are 
Protestant  nations,  which  is  not  strictly  true,  tiie  Low-Coun- 
tries being  half  Catholic ;  and  the  four  last  Catholic :  and 
striking  an  average^  he  declares  that  there  is  elcTcn  times  as 
nraeh  of  the  crime  of  assassination,  allowing  for  the  differences 
of  population,  in  the  Catholic  countries  as  there  is  in  the 
Pn^taat. 
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In  reproducing  theae  figuiea*  though  we  are  not  express^ 
engaged  in  treating  the  suhject,  we  feel  it  our  duty  briefly  to 
suggest  their  explanation^  whidi  we  believe  to  be  as  follows : 
In  the  first  place,  the  crime  of  assassination  is  confessedly  a 
crime  to  which  the  people  of  hot  countries  are  far  more 
prone  than  the  people  of  the  colder  north.    Now  all  the  four 
Aotestant  countries  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  cold ;  in 
£uit»  their  own  variations  in  the  crime  exactly  follow  their 
range  on  the  thermometer.    In  the  second  place,  assassination 
is  a  crime  which  is  as  inevitably  excited  by  a  despotic  fonn  of 
government  as  it  is  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Not 
only  is  it  frequently  the  direct  result  of  a  harsh  treatment  of 
the  individual  subject,  but  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  that 
habitual  shutting-up  of  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  the  sonl 
which  a  despotic  government  enforces  on  its  people.  Even 
supposing  M.  Roussel  has  not  to  some  extent    cooked"  lib 
figures,  we  hold  these  explanations  sufficient  fully  to  account 
for  the  greater  prevalence  of  bloody  assaults  in  the  four  tta> 
tions  he  has  cunningly  selected  as  types  of  Catholicism.  Hie 
preTslence  of  this  or  that  special  vice  m  different  nations  provea^ 
we  are  convinced,  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed  on  either 
side  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  controrersy.    The  average 
morals  of  different  kingdoms,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  vary  to 
any  thing  like  the  extent  which  it  is  the  &shion  to  pretend ; 
nor,  in  the  many  varieties  which  vice  assumes,  is  the  blame  to 
be  laid  upon  the  dominant  creed  nearly  so  exclusively  as  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  allege.  But  however  this  may  be,  ire 
recognise  in  the  tendency  of  certain  nations  to  crimes  of  rio> 
lence  and  revenge  only  the  effects  of  climate  and  political  cir- 
cumstsnces.   The  Church  has  no  power  absolutely  to  eiacd- 
cate  sin ;  and  even  when  armed  with  temporal  authoriQTy  ^  *^ 
the  Papal  States,  she  is  no  more  responsible  for  a  popular 
taste  for  assassination  than  is  the  Protestantism  of  England 
for  Irish  agrarian  crime.   In  both  cases  the  crime  is  fostered 
by  social  and  political  causes ;  and  in  neither  do  we  believe 
that  religion  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Whether, 
however^  our  explanation  is  sufficient  or  no^  we  submit  that 
it  is  the  worst  possible  policy  to  profess  to  meet  the  popular 
outcry  against  Italian  morals  as  resulting  from  the  influence 
of  Catholicism^  without  even  a  hint  that  the  most  serious  por- 
tions of  the  accusation  can  be  disproved. 

We  turn,  however,  to  another  case  in  which  one  of  these 
unfortunate  specimens  of  suicidal  defence  has  been  recently 
presented,  on  a  kindred  Subject,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  It  is  a  ver^  commcm  habit  with  Protestants  to  lay  all 
the  faults^  real  or  muiginarji  of  the  Pontifical  govornmeiit,  to 
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iSbs  incapacity  of  ecclenastica  for  managing  secular  affiun. 
Having  no  great  esteem  for  the  practical  wisdom  of  their  own 
^^^K^i  it  is  hot  natural  that  they  should  view  the  capacities 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  with  still  more  ineffiible  contempt  By 
way  of  meeting  this  attack,  a  short  tbne  ago  a  Catholic  mem-i^ 
her  of  Parliament,  whom,  as  onr  object  is  illustration  rather 
tban  criticism,  we  do  not  name,  deb^ered  a  speech,  in  which 
he  ga^  the  comparatiTe  numbers  <^  laymen  and  clerks  em- 
ployed in  the  di&rent  departments  of  the  Papal  States,  with 
the  whole  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  two  classes.  He 
stated  that  whereas  theie  are  jB89  ecclesiastics  employed,  there 
Sfe  as  many  as  68S6  laymen ;  and  that  the  united  salaries  of 
tiie  former  amount  to  124,256  dollars,  of  the  latter  to 
1,491,389  doUara. 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that,  as  an  argument,  these 
%ttres  are  worth  just  nothing  at  all.  So  £ur  as  they  prove 
sny  thing,  they  prove  the  very  charge  which  they  are  meant 
to  disprove,  and  furnish  a  pregpmnt  illustration  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  that  sham  treatment  of  historical  truths 
which  we  are  deploring.  Who  ever  imagined  that  the 
mmeai  diffisrence  between  the  lay  and  clerical  employh  in 
the  Papal  States  was  not  in  favour  of  the  laymen  ?  Who 
ever  suggeated  the  comical  notion  that  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
priests  £d  all  the  inferior  work  of  the  underlings  in  the 
public  offices  ?  Who  would  look  for  ecclesiastics  in  custom- 
aottse  and  police  officers,  among  tide-waiters  and  petty  tax-> 
gatherers  ?  Tlu»  question  is,  who  are  the  ycver/mg  body  in 
the  States  t  Who  hold  the  high,  the  influential,  the  lucra- 
tive posts  t  Are  these,  as  a  class,  held  by  churchmen  or  lay- 
men? Undoubtedly,  as  a  whole,  diey  are  held  by  churchmen* 

course  they  are  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  inferior 
offices ;  but  they  are  ^ose  which  constitute  their  holders  the 
real  rulers  and  administrators  of  the  nation*  The  very  figures 
before  us  show  that  the  average  salary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  is  at  least  double  that  of  the  laymen ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  ecclesiastics,  being  unmarried,  have  far  less 
aeed  of  good  incomes  than  the  laity,  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  places  held  hy  the  two  classes  becomes 
stiU  more  striking.  Here  is  the  fact  to  be  admitted,  and  de- 
fended by  speakers  like  the  hon.  member  to  whom  we  refer. 
As  to  his  array  of  figures,  tlic j  are  nothing  worth.  You  might 
as  reasonably  allege  that  England  is  not  practically  adminis- 
tered by  the  gentry  and  aristocracy,  beomse  dukes  do  not 
sort  letters  at  the  General  Post-Office,  the  Custom-House 
floors  are  not  scrubbed  by  countesses,  and  princes  of  the 
^tkKid  are  not  employed  as  oopying-derka  at  the  Hone 
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Oaards.  The  fact  is,  the  Papal  States  are  administered  al- 
most exclusively  by  ecclesiastics.  What  then  ?  If  you  do 
not  think  this  is  a  good  thing,  say  nothing.  If  you  do,  then 
stand  up  like  a  man,  and  defend  it. 

Surely  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  administra- 
tive and  statesmanlike  qualities  of  an  order  of  men  that 
counts  in  its  ranks  a  Ximenes,  a  Richelieu,  a  Mazarin,  a 
Wolseji  and  a  Consalvi.  Take  the  present  Pope  ;  as  a  mere 
Idng^  surely  he  is  not  a  nobody,  a  Bourbon,  a  German  duke, 
with  a  soul  devoted  to  court  uniforms  and  theatricals.  Or  the 
present  conclave  and  the  Roman  prelacy ;  are  they  all  such 
helpless  red-tapists,  that  the  only  way  to  defend  their  acts  is 
to  shove  them  into  a  corner,  and  then  thrust  forward  a  crowd 
of  anonymous  laymen  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  blunders  of 
the  witless  ecclesiastics  ?  Or  if  the  subject  requires  proofs 
from  quarters  nearer  home,  surely  the  one  English  cardinal 
of  the  present  day  possesses  qualifications  which  sundry  indi- 
viduals of  our  secular  government  might  well  envy.  We  do 
not  see  in  the  oratorical  powers  and  the  versatility  of  acquire- 
ment of  our  lay  statesmen  in  general,  when  compared  with  the 
proofs  of  what  he  can  do  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  given  to 
the  world,  any  token  that  the  cardinalate  is  inconsistent  with 
those  very  faculties  and  that  very  training  on  which  a  lar  fre  sec- 
tion of  secular  statesmen  rely  for  their  popularity.*  At  any 
rate,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  let  us  not  fill  our  pages 
with  heaps  of  statistics,  or  bewilder  the  reader  with  intermi- 
nable details  on  all  points  except  those  which  really  answer 
an  opponent's  accusations.  The  only  result  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding will  be,  that  on  reflection  he  will  perceive  that  wliile 
his  memory  has  been  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  superfluous, 
even  though  interesting,  statements,  his  understanding  ha* 
been  made  the  sport  of  a  rhetorical  legerdemain. 

The  necessity  which  exists  for  extreme  wariness  in  treat- 
ing on  scientific  subjects  without  being  master  of  the  latest 
discoveries  of  scientific  men,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  remark- 
able instance  from  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  inoclcrn  Catholic 
writers.  Few  books  stand  so  high  on  the  list  ol'  great  works 
as  the  Etudes  Philosophiques  of  M.  Nicolas,  the  French  jurist; 
and,  what  is  more,  few  writers  of  renown  have  so  juata  title 

*  As  we  have  mentioned  Card.  Wueman's  name,  we  cannot  help  askiog  whe- 
ther the  present  condition  of  the  hook-market  would  not  justify  a  new  anditrisei 
editioD  of  his  ahle  Leeitnw  imSritneB  and  Revealed  Religion,  It  is  now  ^^'7'°"^ 
years  since  these  lectures  were  written,  during  which  periofl  science  has  adtancro 
with  strides  as  daring  as  they  have  been  rapid;  and  we  cannot  i>ut  think  tbstil 
his  Eminence  could  find  leisure  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  including  a  thorough  tt* 
T«itigation  into  the  beai1ii|t  of  reeent  fdeatific  studies,  not  only  would  the  Isboor 
be  r^iaid  ipeald^g  conittflKiaUy,  Imt  a  Ttf7  fili^^ 
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to  their  fame  as  this  accomplished  and  profound  writer.  Yet 
this  very  treatise  handles  the  deductions  of  the  science  of 
geolo^jy  in  a  way  that  makes  the  real  geologist  smile  ;  not  at 
Si.  Nicolas's  reasonings,  and  not  at  his  opinions,  but  at  his 
ignorance  of  what  geological  discoveries  actually  are.  In  his 
chapter  on  Moses,  M.  Nicolas  argues,  by  superannuated  quo- 
tations from  Cuvier,  that  the  order  in  which  organic  remains 
appear  iu  the  strata  of  the  earth  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
order  of  creation  as  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  that 
the  lowest  stratum  in  which  fossils  are  found  contains  vege- 
table remains  only,  showing  that  there  was  a  great  day  or 
epoch  in  which  vegetables  were  the  only  organised  substances; 
that  to  this  stratum  succeeds  another,  in  which  only  fishes 
and  reptiles  are  found  with  the  vegetables ;  thirdly,  a  new 
series  of  strata,  containing  the  reniains  of  nianuualsj  and 
lastly,  only  in  quite  recent  beds,  the  bones  of  men.  Now 
unfortunately  much  of  this  has  for  some  tiuie  been  proved 
to  be  hopelessly  erroneous.  Many  fossil-bearing  strata  have 
been  discovered  beneath  the  pretended  lo\vei«t  stratum  of 
Cuvier,  in  all  of  which  animal  remains  are  found ;  the  lower 
forms  of  marine  animals  aiiurdmg  the  earliest  fossils  with 
which  wc  are  acquainted. 

Anotlier  ol  these  defective  proofs  is  that  of  the  truth  of 
the  deluge  from  the  erratic  blocks  or  boulders  of  immense 
size,  so  often  found  at  great  distances  from  the  rocks  whence 
they  were  detached.  Now  notliing  is  better  proved  in  all 
geology  than  that  these  blocks  were  carried  and  tlcpuSiLcd  in 
their  present  position  by  the  ao-ency  of  ice,  which  in  one  geo- 
logical epoch  seems  to  liavw  occupied  a  vast  area  of  Iv.r-ope. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  futile  to  ofler  them  to  tlitj  adc  jit  iii 
the  science  ui  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  proof  of  tho  ?su:r1iic 
deluge.  We  do  not  oi'  course  blanu^  i\I.  Nicolas's  intLiitiuns  ; 
he  under  Look  a  mighty  tai>k,  no  less  liian  the  exaniiuatiuii  ot 
the  connection  of  revelation  with  all  philosophy  and  science; 
and  wonderfully  well  h  is  he  performed  it.  BuL  lie  does  not 
pretend  to  any  personal  authority  in  matters  of  science :  he 
follows  ceulaiu  writers,  whom  lie  (quotes  honestly  enough ; 
Wid  refers,  for  the  truth  of  his  positions,  to  ^1.  iXeree 
Boubee,  and  the  rest  'whom  he  iK.nies  in  his  notes.  The 
praclical  result  is,  however,  unl'orlLinaLe.  As  sc.ciitiiic  errors, 
his  reproduc Lion  of  obsolete  ojjinions  would  luLve  i)eeii  morally 
luinnless;  but  as  eriianalin^r  from  a  writer  who  is  assumed  by 
4e  general  reader  to  have  access  to  the  very  l)est  sources  of 
information,  tliev  tend  to  produce  those  teelings  of  suspi- 
ciousness and  general  want  oi  conhdeace  which  it  hi  the  grand 
■lin  of  his  book  to  destroy. 
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We  refer  to  this  parLicul<'ir  case,  partly  because  M.  Nicolas's 
statements  on  the  attitude  of  modern  science  towards  revela- 
tion have  been  pointedly  endorsed  by  an  accomplished  English 
Catholic  writer  within  a  very  few  years;  and  partly  also  be- 
cause we  have  witnessed  an  iiisLancc  of  tlie  ndschicf  which 
has  been  \vr01154i1t  by  this  very  chapter  on  the  Mosaic  history. 
We  have  seen  a  person  who  had  read  it,  and  who  had  become 
quite  eL'ited  with  the  clemonstrndo  eiangelica  which  it  ap- 
peared to  give,  pluncre  with  a  bkuid  confidence  into  the  &tudy 
of  modern  science,  and  recanl  with  most  bitter  disappointment 
from  the  reality  tliat  was  exposed  to  his  lunrilied  intelligence. 
We  cannot  conceive  any  trial  of  faith  more  sore  than  this; 
that  a  yoiiiig  man  should  be  sent  out  into  the  world  of  science, 
not  forearmed  by  iKing  forewarned  of  its  diliiculties,  but 
stupefied  with  the  opiate  persuasion  that  no  such  diilicidties 
exist.  Imagine,  we  say,  such  a  course  to  be  pursued  in  do!:^- 
niatic  religious  studies.  Fancy  a  Catholic  youth  mtrudueed 
into  the  Protestant  world  with  the  notion  that  all  its  sects 
had  but  one  end  in  view,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  that  Whately,  and  Cuniming,  and  Sumner,  and  Car- 
lyle,  and  Maurice,  were  all  of  them  in  their  measure  helping 
to  build  up  the  proofs  of  the  Pope's  authority  ;  and  that  the  ob- 
jections against  Catholic  doctrines  which  he  might  hear  would 
be  such  transparent  absurdities  that  they  would  never  distrcs>i 
him  for  a  moment.  What  an  easy  prey  would  that  youth 
probably  become  to  the  first  sophist  who  encountered  him! 
But  no  Catholic  teacher  has  ever  acted  on  this  principle  in 
matters  of  religion.  Why,  then,  should  we  adopt  a  principle 
in  the  outworks  and  ornaments  of  religion,  whicii  for  its  sub- 
stance we  repudiate  ?  We  dare  not  try  to  build  up  faith  by 
false  miracles  or  by  false  prophecies.  Why,  then,  attempt  to 
do  so  by  false  concordances  of  science  and  revelation  ?  The 
truth  will  come  out  in  God's  good  time ;  patience  is  better 
than  a  premature  attempt  to  reconcile  apparent  contradic- 
tions. 

Doubtless  every  Christian  must  believe  that  at  last,  after 
it  has  run  through  its  appointed  changes,  science  will  confirm 
revelation ;  he  may  also  nope  that  this  good  time  is  approach- 
ing, and  may  find  a  high  enjoyment  in  labouring  to  recondit 
the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  two.  No  Christian  can 
believe  that  any  doctrine  is  absolutely  and  scientifically  true, 
which  really  contradicts  a  truth ;  consequently  he  will  re* 
tain  his  conviction  that  in  the  end  what  now  seems  scientifie 
but  anti-Christian  truth  will  be  proved  by  advancing  scitiioe 
herself  to  be  nothing  but  the  error  of  immature  knowledge* 
But  for  all  that,  he  wounds  religion  herself  with  a  grievow 
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nvmid  w&en  lie  broftdl  j  alleges  that  the  aspect  of  the  science 
of  Ais  day  tends  stiikiiigly  to  coincide  with  this  his  own  film 
conviction.  To  do  this  argues  on  his  part  either  untruthful- 
ness or  i^orance,  a  certain  yehemence  of  enthusiasm  which 
imfitB  him  for  dispassionate  inquiry. 

With  one  more  consideration  we  close  our  present  re* 
msrks.   In  what  we  have  heen  saying,  we  have  specially  re* 
ferred  to  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Cathohcism  which 
mult  from  this  maimed  and  short-sighted  discussion  of  sup- 
posed difficulties.  It  would^  however,  be  a  far  from  complete 
view  of  the  evils  of  the  course  objected  to,  if  we  supposed 
them  to  take  efibet  only  on  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  The 
harm  that  is  done  to  Catholics  themselves,  especially  the 
youthful,  by  the  shirking  and  cooking  system,  is,  we  are  per^ 
soaded,  of  uie  most  formidable  description.    It  is  a  grievous 
error  to  suppose  that  an  honest  man's  opinions  are  practically 
shaken  by  the  admission  that  something  can  be  said  against 
them.   It  argues  an  ignorance  of  human  nature,  to  imaffine 
I  tliat  Catholics  in  general  believe  that  Protestants  have  nothing 
!  IB  the  world  to  say  for  themselves,  and  that  no  apparent  diffi- 
culties exist  on  their  own  side.    It  is  a  superficial  theory  of 
!  metaphysics,  which  denies  that  uncultivated  or  dull  minds  do 
i  not  feel  and  comprehend  many  things  which  they  are  totally 
\  unable  to  analyse,  or  to  ezphun  in  clear  language  to  otheis* 
Catholics  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
i  conscious  that  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  religion  is  a 
I  ''moral'*  proof,  and  not  a    mathematical;'*  though  they  are 
i  as  ignorant  of  the  technical  meaning  of  these  two  adjectives 
'  as  an  unborn  child.    They  know,  too,  that  a  "  moral"  proof 
!  implies  that  something  can  be  said  on  the  opposite  side ;  they 
understand  in  their  own  indistinct  but  decided  fashion  that  a 
difficulty,  though  only  an  apparent  difficulty,  is  a  practical 
I  difficultr  until  satisfactorily  explained.    And  being  thus 
I  aware  that  the  truth  of  Catholicism  rests  on  moral  proofs 
their  faith  is  not  shaken  by  the  admission  that  this  or  that 
I  liistorical  or  scientific  question  U  a  difficulty,  or  even  by  per- 
cehring  that  they  themselves  have  personally  no  access  to  its 
complete  solution.    People  in  general  are  not  so  confident  in 
their  own  abilities,  or  those  of  their  immediate  superiors,  as 
I  toexpeet  an  instant  answer  to  every  objection  which  an  enemy 
I  can  urge.    They  are  aware  that  the  knowledge  and  capacity 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  arc  but  limitedL 
I  The  proverb,  that  any  fool  can  ask  questions  which  it  will  re- 
quire a  very  ^^  ise  man  to  answer,  finds  a  response  in  the 
judgment  of  all  persons  of  moderate  intelligence. 

A  Catholic's  £uthf  accordingly,  is  not  injured  by  the  mm 
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curcumstaDce  of  his  coming  across  some  plausible  anti-Catholie 
theoxy,  and  still  less  by  ms  recognising  any  amount  of  moral 
goodness  and  learning  in  those  who  are  not  Catholics.  He  is 
prepared  for  the  existence  of  apparent  enigmas^  and  his  faith 
nas  never  tausht  him  that  all  men  who  are  not  Catholics  are 
rogues  or  noodles.  But  he  is  scandalised  when  he  sees  his  fel- 
low-Catholics afraid  of  facts,  afraid  of  science,  afraid  of  histoiy. 
His  whole  moral  nature  receives  a  shock  when  he  learns  that 
those  who  profess  to  understand  a  subject  content  themselves 
with  silencing  an  opponent  when  they  were  bound  to  answer 
him :  when  he  finds  nimself  put  off  with  phrases,  plausibili- 
ties, or  rhetorical  exaggerations;  when  we  anxious  desires 
of  his  soul  for  an  increase  of  light  and  strength  are  rudely 
snubbed,  and  in  place  of  a  reasonable  argument  he  is  treated 
to  an  angry  rebuke.  More  especially  at  that  time  of  life  when 
the  passions  are  strong,  and  the  whole  nature  is  eager  for  ac- 
tion and  susceptible  of  impressions,  is  the  downward  course  to- 
wards infidelity  accelerated  by  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  or 
logical  duplicity  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  wont 
to  look  for  ini'ormation  or^uidance.  Wherever  the  evil  shows 
itself,  whether  in  conversation  or  publicly-spoken  words,  whe- 
ther in  books  or  newspapers,  whether  in  layman  or  eccle- 
siastic, the  mischief  tells  upon  him  with  fearful  power.    A  ' 
dreadful  suspiciousness  lodges  itself  in  his  mind,  which  hence-  I 
forth  clouds  his  perceptions,  warps  his  reasonings,  and  leads 
him,  it  may  be,  to  the  most  cruel  injustice  towards  those 
who  may  have  erred,  but  who  erred  with  the  best  motives, 
and  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  an  inquiring  mind  can  be  , 
permanently  satir^iied  by  an  apparent  solution  of  an  ugly  dif-  I 
Hculty.    If  the  history  of  individual  apostasies  could  be  un-  J 
veiled  to  the  world,  in  many  a  one  we  should  see  that,  how-  j 
ever  lamentable  may  have  been  the  iiilluence  of  previous  I 
moral  deterioration,  it  has  been  frightfully  strengthened,  not  I 
ao  much  by  the  irguments  of  unbelief,  as  by  the  unwilling*  I 
ness  shown  by  individual  Catholics  to  meet  them  face  to  face*  I 
We  are  all  of  us,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  influenced  bj  I 
the  character  and  conduct  of  our  contemporaries  and  per-  I 
€onal  acquaintances  infinitely  more  than  by  the  example  c  ^ 
writing  of  those  who  have  now  passed  away*    The  little  I 
daily  acts  of  life,  the  casual  observations  of  private  donveisa-  I 
tion,  tell  ujpon  us  practically  more  than  aU  the  reasoniogs  J 
and  all  tlie  virtues  of  those  who  are  known  to  us  only  as  people  j 
of  another  age.    We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  the  world  l 
to  argue  the  questions  of  the  day  on  abstract  theories,  or  by  a  I 
grand  view  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind  in  general.  When  I 
Protestantism  raises  a  difficulty^  the  ordinary  Catholic  is  act  J 
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practically  moved  by  the  recollection  of  what  can  he  said  in 
reply,  but  by  what  U  said*  And  the  degree  in  which  his  opi<t 
oioQ  is  determined  by  what  is  sald^  mainly  rests  upon  nis 
perception  of  the  fearless  honesty  of  the  advocates  on  the 
Catholic  side.  So  loug  as  he  can  detect  no  sign  of  fear  or 
shrinking  from  the  whole  truth  in  the  persons  to  whom  ho 
looks  for  defence,  so  lon^  does  he  feel  bis  feet  firm  upon  a 
rock  from  which  bo  sophistry  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries 
can  displace  him.  He  wants  no  exhibitions  of  bravado;  he 
wants  no  rhetorical  retorts ;  he  wants  no  displays  of  gladia^ 
torial  skfll  in  the  substitution  of  personalities  for  reasonings. 
So  long  as  he  perceives  that  those  who  ought  to  understand 
such  questions,  not  only  do  not  fear  the  whole  truth,  but  ra- 
ther court  investigations  and  prosecute  inquiries,  so  long  is 
his  mind  at  rest  and  his  faith  undisturbed,  whatever  be  the 
excitement  of  hb  feeling,  or  the  unpleasantness  of  the  facts 
he  13  compelled  to  admit.  Then  only  is  his  judgment  agi* 
fated  and  his  conscience  distressed,  when  he  sees  us  try  to 
trample  out  the  sparks  of  scientific  light,  through  fear  lest 
they  should  make  the  blaze  of  the  sun  of  Revelation  grow 
pale ;  or  dress  up  the  muse  of  history  with  paint,  patches, 
and  hair^owder,  till  she  looks  like  a  demirep  of  the  court  of 
Charles  A.  instead  of  a  providentially-appointed  instructress 
of  mankind. 


THE  CAPTURE  AND  DEATH  OF  DE.  JOHN  8T0IIEY, 

We  proceed  this  montb  to  give  an  account  of  another  martyr ; 
one  concerning  whom  Bishop  Challoner  is  silent,  perhaps 
through  unwillingness  to  open  the  subject  of  the  persecu- 
tions in  Queen  Mary's  time.  Disliking  them  as  we  do,  we 
must  yet  remember  that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween upholding  the  ancient  religion  by  the  then  established 
laws  of  Europe,  and  establishing  a  new  religion,  professing 
to  be  built  on  individual  freedom  of  conscience,  by  the  most 
ruthless  persecution  of  all  consciences  that  adhered  to  the  old 
system  ;  and  moreover,  that  there  is  a  vast  interval  between 
Storey's  orderly  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  vindictive 
and  illegal  treachery  of  Cecil,  which  we  are  about  to  expose* 
If  the  Donatists  had  revenged  themselves  on  St,  Augustine  as 
Elizabeth's  ministers  revenged  themselves  on  Storey,  we  doubt 
not  that  Protestants  would  have  unanimously  added  the  hon- 
ours of  a  martyr  to  the  eonfessorship  and  doctorate  of  the 
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Biahop  of  Hippo.   Dr.  John  Stoi^,  one  of  the  moBt  noted 
ehnlioas  and  canoniete  of  hie  age^  first  acqtiired  the  rudiments 
of  hia  future  profession  in  Henxej  Hall,  in  St  Aldgate% 
Oxford.   He  was  admitted  B.C.L.  in  1581  $  in  1585  Henry 
yill.  appointed  him  to  his  new  lectureship  of  civil  law;  in 
1587  he  became  principal  of  Broadgates  Hall,  and  moderator 
of  one  of  the  civil-law  schools.   In  1588  he  proceeded  in  his 
fiiculty,  and  administered  civil  law  under  the  Lord  Marshal 
at  the  siege  of  Boulogne ;  in  consideration  whereof,  the  king 
renewed  his  former  grant  of  the  aforesaid  lectureship  for  his 
life ;  and  in  1546 joined  Mr.  Robert  Weston — who  afterwards 
married  his  daughter^-^th  him.   He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  VI. ; 
and  was  imprisoned  for  saying  in  a  speech  there,  "  Woe  unto 
diee,  England,  whose  king  is  a  child !"   Having  freed  himself 
£K>m  prison  hy  purging  himself  from  his  contempt  on  his 
knees  m  the  House,  he  went  abroad,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  new  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  remained  till  the 
kinff*s  death.   On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  resumed  his  lectureship ;  but  soon  resigned  it,  m 
consequence  of  his  being  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  an  office  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold  as  a  lay* 
man  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  times.    He  had  pre- 
viously married  a  lady  named  Jane  Watts.    He  was  again 
returned  to  parliament;  and  shortly  after,  viz.  in  Januaiy 
1555,  appointed  ecclesiastical  commissioner,  in  conjuncti0n 
with  Sir  Koger  Cholmley  and  William  Roper.    Charges  of 
unnecessary  cruelty  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  ofHce 
have  been  brought  against  him,  but  without  good  grounds; 
for  he  was  continually  exclaiming  against  the  impolicy  as  well 
as  cruelty  of  putting  to  death  a  set  of  fanatical  tinkers,  tailors, 
and  old  women,  while  the  nobility  of  that  faction  were  al- 
lowed to  go  scot-frcc    and  on  one  occasion  lie  and  Dr.  Feck- 
enham.  Abbot  of  Westminster,  went  to  the  queen,  against 
the  wish  of  Bonner,  and  begged  off  the  lives  of  twenty-eight 
poor  wretches  condemned  to  the  flames.   There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  his  advice  for  the  pnnishment  of  seven 
or  eight  of  the  principal  of  the  puritanical  faction,  instead  oC 
the  dozens  of  lesser  note  that  suffered  death,  rendered  him  a 
peculiar  subject  of  hatred  and  revenge  to  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford;  and  the  rest. 

There  is  one  letter  of  his  preserved  in  the  State-Paper 
Office,  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  one 
we  are  able  to  find  written  in  Mary*s  reign,  and  short  withal, 
and  contains  matter  interesting  in  itself,  as  sliowing  the  ^ood 
prospect  opened  to  Uiis  country,  had  not  Almighty  God,  in 
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His  inscrutable  ]^<mclencey  shortened  Maij's  da^Sj  we  pieseat 
it  to  our  readeni. 

"  ElfANUEL. 

Although,  my  singukr  good  lord«  it  lie  long  si  thence  I  have 
visited  your  honour  with  this  my  scraping  hand,  yet  hath  not  my 

heart  forgotten  my  bonnden  duty  to  pray  for  the  preservation  and 
prosperous  estate  of  your  good  lordship,  whom  God  hitherto  hath 
proved  with  mrmifold  travails,  to  the  end  that  iiercafter  His  mercy 
may  use  yon  to  11  is  glory  and  no  small  comfort  of  all  Christian  re- 
hgion  in  this  our  native  country;  wherein  although  many  things  con- 
cerning spiritual  and  civil  <zovernment  be  yet  to  be  desired,  yet  is 
the  same  through  the  virtuou;>  contemplation  of  the  queen's  majesty 
and  of  my  lord  cardinal*  his  grace  so  much  repaired,  and  by  the 
pndent  aetivity  of  my  now  lord  cliancellorf  in  the  execution  of 
justice  so  reduced  into  order,  that  if  your  loidship  were  present  to 
bthold  how  right  ruling  doth  daily  succeed  in  place  of  ruffling  raging, 
your  honour  would  conceive  no  less  good  hope  of  the  extirpation  of 
vice,  and  planting  again  of  virtue,  tlun  we  do  here  of  your  lordship 
to  be  DO  Bipall  instrument  to  tliat  purpose  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  send  you  to  us  again  ;  whereof  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  certify 
your  honour,  althouirh  it  be  notorious,  knowin<T  that  your  honour 
havings  ever  denied  thv  same,  wil!  now  the  more  rejoice  the  more 
you  do  hear  tin  rcof.  How  other  things  doth  stand,  this  bearer  your 
dihjrent  si  rvaiit  declare  unto  your  honour,  which  God  will  increase 
to  His  «ilory.  i  loui  London,  this  23d  February  (155fj).  Your  lord- 
ship's most  bouiiden  servant,  John  Stoeey.**J 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  the  %vorst  apprehensions  of  Dr. 
Storey  were  realised.  The  people,  just  beginning  to  settle 
down  into  order  and  obedience,  were  excited  to  such  a  de- 
gree by  the  fanatical  preachers,  commissioned  for  that  pur* 
pose  by  the  court,  that  even  the  mild  and  gentle  Feckenham 
could  not  contain  his  indignation  :§ 

"  I  shall  desiie  your  honours,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 

of  Lords^  "  to  consider  the  sudden  mutation  of  the  subjects  of  thts 

reslm  since  the  death  of  good  Queen  Mary,  only  caused  in  them 

by  the  preachers  of  this  new  religion ;  where  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

your  honours  do  know  ruht  well  how  the  people  of  this  realm  diid 

live  in  an  order,  and  would  not  run  before  laws ;  •  •  •  there  was  no 

spoiling  of  churches,  pulling  down  of  altars,  and  most  blasphemous 

treadingdown  the  sacrament  under  their  feet,  and  hanging  up  the  knave 

of  clubs  in  tlie  place  thereof;  there  [was]  no  scrinching  and  cutting 

offtlip  face  and  lerrs  of  the  crucilix,  there  was  no  open  flesh-eating 

UQr  ^lianil^les  keeping  in  the  Lent  and  days  prolnbited.  The  subjects 

of  this  realm,  and  especially  the  nobility  and  such  as  were  of  the 

hoaouiai)le  council,  did  in  Queen  Mary's  days  know  their  w  ay  into 

*  Cvd.  Pole,  t  Heath,  Archbp.  of  York.  %  Domestic,  Mary,  vol.  vii.  art.  9, 
\  CotlioiuaD  Vesp.  D.  18,  page  87 ;  it  wis  slso  printed,  tad  tnaj  be  fimnd  re- 
printed, in  ths  flist  ToL  of  Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  page  81. 
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thurehes  and  chapels,  there  begin  their  daj^s  work  with  eallmg  finr 
help  and  grace  by  bumble  prayer  and  serving  of  God.  But  now  since 
the  coming  reign  of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  the  only 
preachers  and  scaffold-players  of  this  new  religion,  all  things  are 
changed  and  turned  upside  down ;  .  .  ♦  obedience  is  gone,  humility 
and  meekness  clean  abolished,  virtuous,  chaste,  and  strait  living 
abandoned,  and  all  degrees  and  kinds  desirous  of  fleshly  and  camu 
liberty.*' 

Storey  was  much  more  bold  ;  for  \slien  he  was  rcproaclitd 
fur  been  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  in  the  first,  or 

beardlci:^,^  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  "  J  sec,'*  said  he,  ''nothing 
to  be  sorry  for ;  but  am  rather  surry  that  1  have  done  no  more, 
and  that  1  had  not  more  earnestly  given  my  advice  to  spare  the 
little  twigs  and  shoots,  but  to  strike  more  boldly  at  the  roots  and 
great  branchcs.'*f  Such  was  the  offence  given  by  this  coura- 
geous speech,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  and  hide  himself;  but 
was  soon  taken  in  the  west  country,  disguised  in  a  frieze  coat 
like  a  serving-man ;  and  being  brought  before  the  council,  was 
by  them  committed  to  the  Queen's  Bench ;  from  whence  be 
was  transferred  to  the  Tower  in  1560,  together  with  Fecken- 
ham  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Watson  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Cole 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chedley  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.} 

Whilst  his  enemies  were  devising  some  legal  way  to  put 
him  to  death,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  and  after  lying 
hid  for  some  time  in  the  houses  of  divers  of  his  friends,  landed 
again  in  safety  in  Belgium,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Lou- 
vain.  He  was  here  tormented  with  many  doubts  whether  he 
had  done  well  to  escape  from  a  martyrdom  to  which  he  thought 
God  had  called  him.  He  often  talked  this  over  with  his  wife 
and  friends ;  and  Father  Saunders  tells  us  he  once  consulted 
him,  whether  he  ought  not  to  go  back  and  put  himself  in  die 
power  of  his  enemies.  He  told  him  not,  for  he  was  freed  by 
the  design  of  God ;  and  could  not  count  upon  the  grace  of 
God,  if  without  His  evident  wish  he  returned  to  England. 
He  then  wished  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  doing  pen- 
ance among  the  Carthusians  of  LouvaiUi  but  his  wife  would 
not  agree  t6  the  proposition  \  he  however  spent  as  much 
time  among  them  as  he  could*  But  his  enemies  at  home  were 
not  idle ;  and  the  martyrdom  which  he  so  ardently  desired^ 

*  It  WM  composed  principally  of  licentious  young  men.  Sir  Tlias.  T^liite, 
in  n  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  chanirf  of  religion,  said,  "  It  was 
unjust  that  a  religion  begun  iu  such  a  miraculous  way,  and  &itabiii»hed  by  mo«t 
grave  meD,  diovld  be  elK&hed  by  « let  of  beercUeM  boys/' 

t  This  speech  maybe  found  in  Holinshcd,  edition  1587,  vol.  ii.  page  1180; 
nnd  in  alluded  to  in  a  short  life  of  Dr.  Storry  by  Father  Saondeftf  ia  the  fereBtk 
book  of  hiii  work  JJe  VxaibUi  Afonurchid,  ioi.  edit.  1571*  . 

I  Strype,  Ami.  Elii.  U9« 
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lie  tm  bj  the  grace  of  God  at  length  enabled  to  attain  to* 
Elizabeth^  Leicester^  and  Cecil,  laid  the  following  plot  to  en* 
trap  him.  The  Xing  of  Spain,  and  Duke  of  Alya,  having 
appointed  an  office  at  Antwerp  for  the  search  of  all  English 
ships  going  into  or  coming  out  of  that  port^  one  William 
Parkerj*  brother  of  the  ^chbishop,  a  wool-draper,  a  man 
well  s^Ued  in  mercantile  affairs,  was  largely  bribed  by  the 
council  to  go  to  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
jj^ofessing  himself  a  fugitive  from  England,  and  a  convert  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  to  solicit  the  office  in  question.  The 
Duke,  rejoicing  beyond  measure  in  having  such  a  near  rela* 
tion  to  the  chief  spiritual  heretic  in  England  for  a  convert 
and  refugee,  and  withal  a  man  so  skilled  in  mercantile  affiurs, 

fladly  conferred  on  him  the  office  he  asked  for*  As  soon  as 
e  was  installed,  he  named  as  his  assistant  Dr.  Storey,  who 
was  in  great  poverty,  and  had  a  wife  and  four  young  children 
to  support,  besides  nephews  and  nieces — for  two  families  of 
Storey  were  then  living  at  Louvain.  He  considered  it  his 
duty  to  bis  family  to  accept  the  office,  against  the  wish  of  his 
friends,  who  told  him  it  was  an  odious  one,  and  unworthy  of 
him.  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  plot  was  successful;  the  se-* 
cond  we  shall  describe  very  briefly,  as  we  shall  lay  letters  from 
the  principal  performers  of  it  before  our  readers  which  will 
more  fully  explain  it.  It  seems  that  a  certain  John  Mershe, 
one  John  Lee,  and  a  man  named  Saltanstall,  were  agents  for 
Cecil  in  the  Low  Countries.  They,  with  Parker,  and  a  certain 
Pigotte,  laid  a  plan  that  a  ship,  suffidentlv  manned  and  armed 
for  the  purpose,  should  enter  the  port  of  Antwerp;  and  that 
Dr.  Storey  should  be  induced  to  visit  it  for  prohibited  goods, 
which  were  to  be  placed  in  her.  This  plan  nearly  failed, 
owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  Pigotte,  and  the  information  of 
one  of  the  sailors,  who  suspected  the  plot,  and  ran  away,  and 
afterwards  told  Parker  to  take  care  of  himself,  thinking  he 
was  the  victim  of,  and  not  a  partaker  In,  the  conspiracy. 
However,  three  merchants  trading  to  the  Low  Countries,  viz, 
Boger  Ramsden,  Martin  Bragge,  and  Simon  Jewkes,  allured 
by  the  bribes  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  were  found  ready  to 
undertake  the  dangerous  enterprise  which  Pigotte  had  mis* 
Ttiannged.  The  plan  was,  that  as  soon  as  Dr.  Storey  and 
Parker  should  go  under  the  hatches  to  search  the  cargo,  the 
hatches  were  to  be  shut  down,  and  the  two  conveyed  to  £ng- 

*  So  at  least  it  is  at&rmed  in  a  marginal  note  attached  to  one  of  VViiHam 
Fuller's  letters  to  Cecil,  in  the  State-Paper  Offioe.  alchoagli  Strype  does  fiot 

mention  William  as  one  of  his  brothers,  probably  as  being  a  Popisit  lost  sheep,  as 
he  (not  knowing  the  plot)  must  have  considered  him.  Many  of  tlie  Archbishop's 
near  relations  were  connected  with  the  wool  trade,  according  to  Strype,  and  his 
iafifasr*^  nanM  was  WiUiam  |  it  was  tfaereiDre  a  finslij  name  and  family  trade. 
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land,  all  sail  being  aetas  quickly  as  poitible;  nobody  knowing 
at  die  time  the  eomplici^  of  Parker  but  Menhe^  wbo,  under 
iJbe  Englisb  goyenunent,  was  chief  comyfrator.  Thia  «aa 
accordingly  acted  upon,  and  was  perfect^  suceeesful.  Dr. 
Storey  was  landed  at  Yarmouth  (not  Harwich,  as  Wood  tells 
us)  on  the  eveniDg  of  August  14,  1570.  The  next  day  he 
aent  ihe  following  letter  to  CeeiU  dated  15th  August  1570: 

**  In  first  proof  that  T  am  personally  present  in  tin's  the  qneea*s 
majesty's  town  of  Yarmouth,  I  am  boiil  to  scribble  unto  your  iiouuur 
these  presents.  The  circumstances  of  my  apprehension  on  water  by 
Zealand,  this  bearer  and  his  company,  diligent  and  yet  merciful,  can 
better  declare  than  myself,  deceived  by  my  simple  and  yet  foxy 
•kipper,  can  but  by  conjecture  declare*  If  it  shall  stand  to  your 
pkature  to  have  me  restored  to  my  keeper,  from  whom  like  a  very 
wreckling  I  did  escape,  then  it  is  my  bumble  suit  unto  her  majesty 
and  your  honour  so  to  temper  the  yet  continued  heat  of  my  said 
keeper,  tliat  he  content  himself  with  laying  on  irons  on  that  of  my 
legs  which  is  only  able  to  bear  the  same,  until  your  leisure  may  serve 
to  call  the  corpus  before  you,  or  so  with  charity  to  dispose  the  same, 
now  much  decaying  and  decayed,  by  competent  lodging,  that  it 
perish  not  ante  tempus  a  Deo  pra-Jixum. 

If  any  preoccupation  have  been  used  with  your  honour  of  me 
by  Mr.  Jolm  Mershe,  late  at  Brussels,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Palie,  now 
turned  a  *Je  ,  .  .  ,  it  may  }\  i  like  you  audire  alteram  partein^  in 
which  your  doing,  sicut  non  poenitehit;  ita  opposita  juxta  seposUa  mo- 
^is  elucesceiU.    Decimo  quinio  Aug,    Tui  honoris  orator^ 

Johannes  Stohey."! 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Cecil  by  Parker  and  Simon  Jewkes^ 
as  the  following  items  of  the  bill  of  expenses  aent  to  hiut 
which  we  shall  afterwards  comment  upon,  will  testify;  Parker 
being  a  nominal  prisoner^  and  Jewkes  his  keeper: 

Paid  at  Yarmouth,  for  three  horses  and  a  post,  sent  up   £  d, 
with  Parker  and  Simon  Jewkes  •      •  .314 

Paid  them  in  their  purses,  to  bear  their  charge  to  London 

and  to  the  court|  J   0  0 

Parker,  however,  broke  down  on  his  journey  when  lie  got 
to  St.  Al ban's;  and  sent  Cecil  the  following  letter  from 
thence : 

"  Right  Honourable, — Not  long  since  your  honour  was  ad- 
vertised from  Yarmouth  of  the  arrival  of  £)r.  ^Kney,  brought  from 
beyond  the  seas  by  me  and  my  supports,  or  assistants,  the  14th  of 
this  instant,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  since  which 
time  X  have  been  tiaveiling  towards  your  honour,  with  whom  my 

•  Ilkgible.  t  State-Paper,  Domestic,  Eliz.,  vdL  kziii,  vt  18. 

X  DomeitiG^  EUs.,  voL  lixiii.  art  64b 
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hemtf  desire  it  to  have  ooDfeveaee  of  these  things  which  in  these 
alfiiin  deth  appertaio ;  but  being  a  man  not  used  much  to  travel^  I 
have  oirer*tiaveUed  myself,  so  as  yet  I  could  not  attain  to  the  pror 
sence  of  your  honoor,  and  also  not  having  any  determinate  time  to 
bsve  any  access  to  your  honour,  do  as  yet  remain  attending  the  ap« 
pointment  of  your  honour,  which  I  require,  if  it  may  stand  with  your 
honour  to  siunifv  the  same  by  the  bearer  licrf-of,  and  tlien  sltall  I  give 
nay  diligent  attendance  at  all  times,  accordifLi;  to  my  Ijouiulcn  duty 
herewitli.  The  Almi<Tlity  have  your  honour  m  His  blessed  tuition. 
From  Sl  a  1  ban's,  this  present  nighty  18tii  August  1570.  By  your 
honour  &  obedient  during  life,  William  Parkkr."* 

Roger  Ramsden^  Martin  Bragge,  and  the  rest,  set  off  with 
their  prisoner  after  a  three  days'  abode  in  Yannoutli,  having 
received  a  strict  injunction  to  let  him  speak  to  no  one ;  and 
so  strictly  was  this  order  observed,  that  one  Gosling,  a  bailiff| 
got  into  trouble  for  supplying  him  with  kersey  to  make  hose 
of«  The  bill  here  also  aoppiies  ns  with  considerable  infor* 
nation: 

Paid  for  our  charges  at  Yarmouth,  the  space  of  three    £>   s»  d» 
days,  wid)  the  Dr.,  Parker,- and  the  rest,  so  long  as 
tbey  were  in  onr  company,  as  also  that  which  was 
spent  on  the  men  and  mariners  «      •      .   3  15  0 

Paid  for  all  onr  charges  from  Yarmouth  lo  London      .   5  tO  0. 

Paid  for  all  onr  charges  here  in  London,  to  this  26tli  Au- 
gust, with  our  horse-meat  the  first  night  .      •      •   0  13  S 

The  lords  of  the  council  ordered  Dr.  AVatts,  Archdeacon 
of  Loudon,  to  take  care  of  Dr.  Storey  till  the  l.ollnrds'  Tower 
could  begot  ready  for  his  reception;  for  no  common  prison 
would  do  for  such  a  man.  "  In  my  poor  opinion/*  writes 
Lord  Cobham  to  Cecil,  **  no  common  piisoii  is  fit  for  him,  for 
he  shall  find  too  many  frieiui>."f  No,  the  man  who  might 
have  put  Cecil  and  Leicester,  and  Elizabeth  herself,  lo  death, 
and  had  only  ])ut  them  in  fear,  was  not  to  be  allowed  the  use 
of  friends.  He  was  to  have  no  common  prison  ;  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  court  faction  was  lo  ape  the  vengeance  of  God, 
and  Dr.  Storey  was  to  be  punished  by^  that  wherein  he  had 
sinned.  The  Lollards'  Tower,  in  wliich  he  had  shut  up  the 
heretics  whom  the  ancient  laws  then  punished,  was  to  be  new- 
locked  and  bolted  to  shut  him  up.  The  following  letter  of 
Watts  to  Cecil,  dated  August  26,  1570,  acknowledges  the 
jreceipt  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  : 

**  With  remembrance  of  ray  bounden  duty  to  your  honour,  it  may 
please  the  same  to  be  advertised,  that  upon  Friday  Isst  in  the  even- 

*  Domei^tic,  Elis.,  vol.  Uxiii.  art.  21. 

t  Stale-Flivsr  OOse,  Domestk^  IMi  Aig.  1176,  voL  Usiii.  srt.  2f. 
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ing.  Dr.  Storey  was  broiiglit  unto  my  house  to'London  by  certatn 
men  of  Yarmouth*  with  a  letter  from  the  queen's  majesty's  council 
to  receive  him  into  my  chaige;  which  thing  I  did  according  to  their 
commandment,  albeit  I  am  very  unmeet  and  unprovided  for  such  a 

charge  The  Lollards'  Tower  shall  be  made  ready  for  him 

about  Tuesday  next.  The  locks  and  bolts  of  ilie  doors  were  broken 
off  at  the  der\tli  nf  Qiicoti  ^frirv.  nnd  never  repaired  since,  and  there- 
fore require  a  time  lo  bv  nintk'  new  again.  My  house  is  so  weak 
tliat  I  am  forced  to  get  men  to  watch  every  niglit,  wliich  is  a  threat 
trouble  to  me;  and  the  care  that  I  have  of  his  safe  keeping  (itt  a 
person  of  whom  aiali  an  account  is  made)  Joth  much  inipair  my 
health.  I  will  commu  iiim  to  Lollards'  Tower  as  soon  as  it  is  ready, 
and  will  appoint  a  couple  of  keepers  to  keep  him  tliere,  which,  as  I 
understand,  is  your  honour's  meaning.  God  preserve  your  honour 
in  long  life  and  health.   Your  honour's  to  command, 

Thomas  Watts.**^ 

The  Lollards'  Tower  was  soon  ready  for  him,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Watts  to  Cecil,  dated 
September  4th|  1570,  will  show: 

*^  With  humble  remembrance  of  my  bounden  duty  unto  your  hon- 
our, it  may  please  the  same  to  be  advertised,  that  according  to  your 
order  Storey  is  committed  to  Lollards*  Tower,  where  he  hath  been 
since  Friday  in  the  morning  last.  He  seenieth  to  take  little  thought 
for  any  matters,  and  is  as  perverse  in  mind  concerning  religion  as 
heretofore  he  hath  been ;  and  plainly  saith  that  what  he  did  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  he  did  it  lawfully,  because  he  was  but  a  ininister 
of  the  law  ;  and  if  tlie  like  law  were  again,  l^e  might  do  the  like. 
I  have  appointed  two  of  my  neighbours,  being  honest  men  »fid  fa- 
vourers of  the  truth,  to  be  his  keepers  jointly,  and  have  divided  the 
keys  of  the  prison  between  them,  so  as  the  one  cannot  come  at  him 
wiLliout  the  other  j  and  I  have  given  umyn  sUait  chaigL'  t  )  keep  him 
secret  and  safe,  and  not  to  suller  any  to  have  couiercnce  with 
him  "t 

We  shall  now  leave  Dr.  Storey  for  a  while,  to  show  our 
readers  how  all  the  rogues  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  trom 
Cecil  to  the  sailors,  quarrelled  over  the  payment  and  di^nsion 
of  the  spoil.  William  Parker  was  the  luckiest  of  all ;  for  as 
Cecil  did  not  desire  the  share  he  had  in  it  to  be  known,  and 
as,  for  appearance-sake,  he  was  to  be  kept  in  prison  and  tried 
with  Dr.  Storey,  as  an  accomplice  with  him,  under  tlie  pre- 
tence that  both  of  them  were  entrapped  and  brought  over  as 
traitors,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  him  very  handsomely  not  to 
divulge  tlie  plot,  and  to  submit  quietly  to  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  to  which  very  slu)rtly  both  he  and  Storey  were 
transferred,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract; 

•  DoiiiMtio^£lis.,ToLlsxiiLirt.8a«  t  Ibid.sit53, 
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Demands  of  Sir  Owen  Hopton^  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  for  pri- 
soners' cliargcs  from  \st  Feb,  to  1th  AjprU  1671. 
Among  other  items  : 

Item,  for  the  diet  and  charges  of  Wm.  Parlcer  for  nine    £  s,  d, 
weeks,  at  13*.  4 J.  a  week,  one  keeper  at  os.  a  week, 
and  fuel  and  candles  4;  10  12  0 

Item,  for  Dr.  Storey,  ditto,  ditto*       .       •       .       .    10  12  0 

The  three  merchants,  however,  sent  in  tliefr  bill  for  money 
paid  out  of  pocket,  not  including  their  own  reward,  ainountinL^ 
to  177/.  \As,  6d.\  among  the  items  ot  which  the  following 
suspicious  ones  ore  found : 

Paid  more  that  we  were  fain  to  give  to  be  released  of    £  «•  d. 
a  boye  we  bought  at  Barrow,  tliat  was  not  so  able  to 

serve  our  turn  as  we  took  lier  to  be      .       .       .    16  13  4 
Paid  more  to  be  released  of  ten  sacks  of  tow  and  other 
things,  which  at  tlie  first  were  determined  to  be  laid 
on  tiie  said  hoye,  but  after  we  determined  to  the 
contrary     •  3    3  8 

They  then  charge  501.  for  the  hire  of  a  hoje,  and  30/.  for 
the  hire  of  three  mariners,  one  of  whom  ran  away  after  he 
had  been  paid,  being  in  all  80/. ;  whereas  Cecil,  by  making 
mquiries,  found  they  had  paid  but  33/.  8(^«  for  both  ship 
and  men ;  so  their  bill  was  taxed,  and  thev  were  paid  but 
68/.  1 1^.  M.y  notwithstanding  many  strenuous  letters  of  Mershe 
to  Cecil,  that  it  were  bettor  to  give  way  and  pay  the  bill,  for 
if  they  were  made  discontented,  the  affair  might  acquire  an 
awkward  publicity, — Cecil,  in  one  of  hia  last  letters  to  Mershe 
(after  the  afiair  had  gone  on  some  time,  and  Dr»  Storey  was 
executed),  jocosely  saying  that  if  the  young  men  were  not  sa- 
tisfied, they  might  have  Dr.  Storey's  carcass  among  them  to 
sell  as  relics.  The  young  men  at  last  invented  a  new  tale, 
namely,  that  they  had  left  2.300/.  of  debt  behind  them  in  the 
Low  Countries,  wliich  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  confiscated;  for 
that  the  seizure  of  Dr.  Storey,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend-* 
ship  with  him  (the  Duke),  had  very  much  embittered  both  the 
King  of  Spain  and  him  against  Elizabeth  and  her  government. 
However,  if  there  had  been  any  truth  about  the  i^OO/.  of 
debt,  we  doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  a  whole  twelve- 
roontli  in  finding  it  out  as  an  argument  for  the  payment  of 
their  bill;  and  we  have  still  greater  doubts  whether  they 
would  have  undertaken  the  affair  with  the  almost  certain  pro* 
«pect  of  losing  every  thing  they  had  in  the  Low  Countries. 

We  give  one  of  their  whining  letters  to  Cecil,  dated  June 
1571,  a  few  days  after  Storey's  execution : 

•  8tate*ftp«r,  DosBSitk^  EUsabcth,  toL  Iniii.  art  46. 
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"To  THR  Right  Honourable  my  very  good  Lord  the  Lord 
OF  BuROBLVTy — The  cold  aniwer,  right  hommrable,  which  of  late 
we  received  of  Mr*  Mershe  to  his  motion,  made,  as  he  saith,  of  our 
cause  unto  your  ]ordehip»  had  wholly  dismayed  us,  had  not  both  the 
light  honourable  Earl  of  Leicester  sundry  times  declared  unto  us 
die  contrary ;  and  you  yourself  of  your  great  goodness  very  lately 
oonfirmed  the  same,  which  yieldeth  us  indeed  great  hope  that  not^^ 
widistanding  the  said  Mershe's  discouragement,  we  nre  shortly  to 
have  some  good  end  of  that  which  so  long  we  had  sued  for,  wherein 
undoubtedly  your  grent  bounty  shall  so  much  the  more  appear  and 
shine,  ris  our  present  necessity  doth  urgently  crave  the  same  ;  and 
our  hope  is  likewise  the  better  assured,  in  that  vou  have  used,  as  of 
late  we  understand,  so  great  liberality*  towards  Parker,  whose  cood 
happ  in  that  behalf,  as  we  do  not  in  any  wise  malign,  so  doubt  we 
not  but  our  travail  and  losses,  without  whom  he  had  never  prevailed, 
will  also  be  somewhat  considered  accordingly.    Yet  forasmuch  as 
those,  perhaps,  to  whom  we  had  partly  trusted,  have  not  so  effectu- 
ally declared  our  cause  as  both  by  promise  and  in  conscience  they 
are  bound  to  do,  and  to  the  intent  (whatsoever  report  be  made  to 
the  contrary)  it  may  plainly  appear  unto  your  lordship,  that  of  all 
prudence  touching  those  affairs  ours  hath  been  and  still  is  the 
greatest,  may  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand  the  whole  order 
how  we  came  first  to  deal  in  this  matter.    The  thing  being  pre- 
tended and  planned  by  others  long  before,  charge  was  committed 
unto  one  Pi^otte  to  furnish  a  ship  with  men  and  manners  sufficient 
for  SIR  li  a  ])nrpose.    lie  proceeded  therein  so  far,  that  the  very  place, 
time,  and  tide  was  appomted,  where  the  Doctor  should  be  shipped 
Willi  the  whole  train  almost  in  all  points  as  we  now  lastly  used,  lor 
none  other  to  that  end  could  aptly  have  served ;  but  in  effect  tliose 
matters  were  so  slenderly  handled,  that  when  it  came  to  the  very 
point,  all  was  dashed  and  like  to  be  discovered ;  for  beside  that  the 
men  and  mariners  forsook  the  enterprise,  and  refused  to  deal  any 
more  therein,  certain  of  them  letted  not  to  make  exclamation  at 
Parker's  house,  where  Storey  and  all  other  rebels  resorted ;  and  not 
knowing  that  Parker  was  privy  thereunto,  warned  him,  as  he  said  ^ 
unto  us  himself  to  take  heed,  for  there  were  that  pretended  to  cariy 
Him  and  another  into  England.    Until  the  matter  was  brought  into 
this  exigent,  we  never  dealt  therein,  nor  once  understood  of  any  such 
pretence  ;  and  in  this  extremity  did  one  John  Lee,  gentleman,  break 
the  news  unto  us,  declaring  how  lewdly  Pigottc  had  ordered  the 
matters,  orcatlv  complaininii:  the  danger  he  stood  in  himself,  being 
in  fear  dii  jr  t  ntcrj  i  ise  would  be  bewrayed,  that  in  very     < d  he  once 
determined  with  the  rest  to  have  fled  and  absented  themselves,  for 
fear  of  the  peril  which  was  like  to  ensue ;  and  so  far  discoursed 
upon  the  niaitur  v.  iih  us,  that  plainly  we  perceived  him  to  be  the 
principal  dealer  therein  by  order  from  hence,  and  the  only  man  that 

*  There  is  a  sign-mannal  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  in  th«  Chapter- Hoose,  granting 
him  an  anuuity  of  100  marks,  tiU  better  adTauced  by  pension  or  offic^  b^tles 
201.  down.  Juljlltb,  mi. 
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by  promises  of  great  rtmnda  and  other  things  had  allured  Parker  to 
consent  ihereanto  :^  craving  instantly  (for  so  much  as  he  brought 
the  matter  so  far)  ouir  aid  and  assistance  in  that  distre>$s  towards 

the  accomplishing  of  the  rest ;  wheretmto,  aldioiigb  in  heart  we  were 
very  well  inclined,  yet  could  we  not  upon  such  a  sudden  be  per- 
suaded to  liaz.irtl  nil  tliat  wo  bad  and  our  lives  withal,  until  such  time 
as,  upon  sight  ot  cc  i  cam  letters  which  he  showed  ns  from  Mr.  ^Saltan- 
stall  and  Mr.  Mcrslie,  wheroin  your  lor(i^lhlp  was  also  mentioned,  he 
showed  in  the  em!  your  lordship's  own  letter  for  confirmation  of  the 
rest,  withuat  wiiicli  iiuit  ed  we  had  nut  so  far  endaii<^ered  ourselves  at 
that  sudden.  But  perceiving  thereby  that  uiu  service  should  be  great 
end  very  acceptable  to  the  State,  we  judged  no  time  to  be  omitted, 
nor  any  danger  refused,  whtcfa  might  iurdier  so  good  an  enterprise* 
So  that  it  was  neither  Lee,  Saltanstall*  or  Mershe,  but  the  credit  of 
yonr  lordship's  letters,  my  lord,  that  mored  ns,  all  other  things  set 
apart,  presently  to  employ  ourselves  that  way,  and  without  mrtber 
delibtraCiim  to  liazard  our  lives,  and  all  that  ever  we  had,  rather  thsa 
so  good  a  piece  of  service  should  be  overthrown.  It  was  a  dangerous 
attempt,  and  very  well  bandied  of  Lee,  the  winning  of  Parker  to 
consent  thereunto ;  for  without  him  the  Doctor  could  never  have  been 
blinded  in  such  sort  as  he  was.  But  all  the  rest  was  our  deed  only, 
and  no  man's  else,  as  we  trust  Lee  Imlh  long  sithence  writ  uirto  your 
lordship  ;  and  we  have  also  his  letters  to  testify  the  same,  if  need  re- 
quire, whereby  it  shall  ])lainly  appear,  if  Mr.  Alershe  have  not  like- 
wise reported  accordingly,  that  he  hath  greatly  abused  us.  As  for 
Parker,  be  it  spoken  under  correction,  my  lord,  u  was  the  opinion 
which  Storey  had  of  his  simplicity,  and  not  his  own  policy,  that  so 
deceived  and  allured  him  into  those  dangers  ;  which  thing  Storey  by  . 
dits  one  point  sufficiently  declared,  in  that  he  thought  him  not  able 
to  deal  iit  any  matter  touching  his  office  without  his  presence  to 
guide  and  direet  him ;  and  sure  I  am  your  lordship  doth  well  per* 
cetve  him  to  be  very  incapable  of  any  sudi  affairs  as  these  were* 
For  our  parts,  more  assistance  than  of  a  very  child  or  infant  we 
never  bad  of  him,  and  accordingly  were  forced  from  time  to  time  to 
instruct  biin  what  he  should  say  or  do  in  every  respect ;  and  for  hia 
office,  if  your  lordship  make  account  what  he  hath  lost  thereby, 
surely  as  it  was  his  only  substance,  it  is  well  known,  although  he 
bore  the  name,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  trust,  and  tlint  Storey  notwith- 
standing would  have  reaped  the  greatest  fruii  thereof.  For  our 
parts,  right  honourable,  besides  that  we  lack  a  great  part  of  our  dis- 
bursed nmney,  and  the  great  cliarge  which  we  liave  been  at  in  foL 
lowing  her  majesty's  court  these  ten  months  continually,  what  we 
have  lost  and  are  likely  to  lose,  if  we  should  so  amply  declare  as  our 
cause  requtreth,  your  lordship  may  think  it  verv  much ;  for  over  and 
above  the  tSOOL  heretofore  mentioned,  our  liberty  and  traffic  In 
those  places  hath  hidierto  maintained  the  estate  of  mean  merchants, 
whereof  we  are  now  wholly  destitute*  And  tor  mine  own  part,  those 

*  TImj  were  an  ignoisnt  of  the  original  plot  betwssa  die  lords  of  the  eoiuicQ 
and  Dtf  ker,  which  vss  kept  as  s  gnat  State  stcnt» 
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hopes  which  on  the  behalf  of  my  wife  I  am  like  to  lose,  I  would  not 
^villlnijly  have  given  for  1 000  marks.  Thus  humbly  beseeching  your 
lordship  to  weigh  our  cause  with  compassion,  lor  tliat  Mr.  Merslie 
declaring  unto  us  so  heavy  a  message  from  you,  the  same  is  a  double 
grief  that  your  lordship  should  wish  us  Dr.  Storey's  carcass  among 
us,  as  Mr.  Mershe  saith,  or  oiliei  ivise  to  make  some  more  reasonable 
suit,  wlierein,  my  good  lord,  as  we  have  lost  all  that  ever  we  had  in 
doing  this  service ;  so  for  that  matter  that  we  require  tends  to  the 
queen's  majesty's  profit,  and  the  commonweal,  and  is  but  a  casualty 
to  wbat  It  may  be  worth  to  countervail  our  damages  before  men* 
tiooed;  yet  we  humbly  content  ourseWes  therewith,  desirous  no 
further  to  enjoy  it  than  as  the  same  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
course and  good  policy  of  the  State.  And  now,  if  we  be  driven  to 
change  our  suit  again,  as  we  were  once  before  for  the  matter  <if 
leather,  wo  must  be  driven  withal  to  beg  our  bread,  and  so  leave  to 
trouble  your  lordship  any  more.  But  behold  your  lordship  as  our 
good  patron,  whose  goodness  it  is  to  consider  how  extremely  we  be 
forced,  whilst  that  wc  inn  t  trouble  you  with  so  many  words.  But  we 
bespcch  yoii  of  pardon  and  ^sume  end,  whatsoever  it  be.  For  these 
five  niontiis  the  Isarl  of  T.t  iccster  hath  promised  us  good  despatch; 
and  so  we  he  put  oirto  our  eater  destruction,  fed  only  with  hopes, 
and  lafUly  are  iui  ihebt  now  iiom  any  iLlu  f  at  all.  Praying  God  to 
move  his  heart,  and  to  preserve  your  ^uud.  lordship  in  all  felicity, 
your  honour's  most  humble  orator,  Roger  Ramsden.'** 

We  are  unable  to  inform  our  readers  whether  they  ever 
got  their  money;  but  as  for  Parker,  there  are  several  letters 
from  him  to  Cecil,  in  after  years,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
lord-tieasurcr  employed  him  as  an  agent  and  a  spy.  In  one 
of  them  he  tells  Cecil  that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  he  bore  the 
same  family  name  as  Lord  Morley  (a  noted  Catholic  fugitive) ; 
for  lie  was  often  taken  for  a  member  nf  liis  famil}^,  and  so  ac- 
quired considerable  information.  In  anoilier  he  says:  Hav- 
ing experimented  as  well  beyond  the  seas,  as  al?o  here  in 
niy  own  country,  the  trade  of  merchandises,  and  frequenting 
the  company  of  merchants  daily  beyond  the  seas  more  than 
here  in  these  parts,  by  reason  of  my  calling  and  advancement 
by  tlie  Duke  of  Alva  to  olfice."-)-  He  then  relates  a  conver- 
sation he  had  with  a  merchant  at  Antwerp ;  who  was  free 
before  liim,  trusting  that  it  would  never  be  his  luck  to  come 
again  into  F.ntrland." 

But  we  must  now  go  back  to  Dr.  Storey.  ^Ye  left  him 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  lu-  had  been  placed  after  a 
short  residence  in  Lollards'  T(nvor.  The  difficulty  Cecil 
and  Leicester  had,  was  to  trump  up  some  charge  ol  treason 
^aiust  liim,  by  which  he  might  be  legally  put  to  death  j  for 

*  St  itL  P  ip  r,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  TOUlUTiiL  Wt.  50.  . 
t  LaosUoffue  Mm.,  41,  art.  22. 
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it  was  clear  they  could  notmake  his  having  been  ecclesiastical 
commissioner  under  Queen  Mary,  or  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  treason,  although  they  were  tne  real  cause  of  his 
execution.  It  was  not  till  Easter  1571  that  they  concocted 
an  iodietment  against  him*  It  seems  that  he  had  been  on 
fiiendly  terms  with  the  Nortons  and  other  refuseesy  actors  in 
die  northern  rebellion,  who  had  been  indicted  for  treason* 
He  was  therefore  indicted  for  comforting  traitors  $  and  one  of 
the  particular  charges  against  him  was,  that  he  came  one 
day  to  Parker's  house  at  Antwerp ;  where,  sitting  at  dinner, 
tbe  elder  Norton  and  some  other  of  his  company  came  in  from 
tile  church ;  and  one  said,  this  u  Norton ;  and  thereupon  Storey 
rose  and  gave  him  place  and  bid  him  welcome,  and  so  the 
dder  Norton  sat  down  in  Storey*s  place.*** 

The  indictment  against  him  is  still  extant  in  the  State- 
Paper  Oflice,f  and  uiows  how  false  were  the  virulent  and 
ipiteful  attacks  of  die  authors  of  two  tracts  against  him ;  the 
one  called  Copy  of  a  Letter  lately  sent  by  a  Gentleman 
Studeat  in  the  Lam  of  the  Realm  to  a  Friend  of  his,  concern* 
iay  Dr.  Storey  ;X  and  the  other,  DeelanUUm  of  the  lAfe  and 
Death  of  John  Storey,  157h§ 

After  reciting  the  indictment  against  Richard  Norton, 
Thomas  Markenfidd,  Christopher  Neville,  Francis  Norton, 
and  Thomas  Jenny,  for  their  share  in  the  rebellion  in  the 
north;  also  that  the  said  Richard  Norton  and  the  rest  traitor** 
onsly  fled  to  Antwerp ;  it  goes  on  to  present: 

"That  John  Storey,  of  London,  doctor  of  laws ;  William  Parker, 
of  London,  draper  ;  and  John  Prestall,  of  London,  gentleman,  feloni- 
ously and  traitorously  conspired,  compassed,  and  imagined  the  dcatli 
of  tliL'  (|uiM^  arul  her  deprivation  ;  and  well  knowing  that  Rieliard 
Norton  and  tlie  icst  had  coinniitted,  done,  and  perpetrated  divers 
treasons  and  rebellions  in  England,  did  feloniously  and  traitorously, 
at  Antwerp  and  divers  other  places,  comfort,  receive,  entertain,  and 
tnist  the  said  Richard  Norton  and  the  rest,  against  their  allegiance, 
ftc,  and  against  ithe  peace,  &c.»  and  against  the  statate  in  that  case 
made  and  provided." 

He  was  brought  to  Westminster  Hall  on  the  26th  Jlay, 
l)efore  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  arraip^ned.  He 
refused  to  plead,  saying  **  that  he  was  not  an  English  subject ; 
t..aL  \i\vvi  were  not  born  slaves,  but  freemen  ;  that  kings  wero 
made  for  the  people,  and  nut  the  people  for  their  kings ;  that 
the  doctrine  of  natural  allegiance  was  tyrannical  and  unjust, 

*  Extracted  from  Dr.  Storey's  confesdmi* 

f  Dornpstic.  VXt? .  vol.  Ixxvii.  art.  (>1-. 

X  ikpnuicd  m  the  liarleian  Miaoellanj,  vol.  viiU  p.  608* 

I  lUd.  ToU  iiL  p.  100;  tnd  la  Lord  Somen' Thwts»  tqL  i,  p.  480« 
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for  that  as  men  were  bom  fiee>  they  had  a  right  to  diooBe 
their  own  countiyy  and  eould  owe  no  allegiance  before  thej 
had  sworn  allegiance."  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  m 
was  bom  in  England.  Then,**  said  mej^  it  follows  jou 
are  a  subject  to  the  qneen  and  laws  of  the  realnL"  Ht 
replied :  Ood  commanded  Abraham  to  go  forth  from  the 
land  and  country  where  he  was  bom,  £rom  his  ^ends  and 
kinsfolk,  into  another  country;  and  so  he,  following  his 
example,  for  conscience-sake  in  religion,  did  forsake  ha 
country  and  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  prince,  and  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  service  of  another  Governor.*' 

Perceiving  they  were  about  to  give  judgment  against  him, 
he  said  they  bad  no  law  so  to  do ;  uen  turning  to  the  people, 
he  said :  "  Good  people,  I  trust  ye  see  how  violmitly  I  ut 
used,  and  how  unjustly  and  contrary  to  ail  equity  they  use 
me.'*  He  added :  **  He  had  good  hope  he  was  not  destitute 
of  some  friends  there  that  would  inform  King  Philip  how 
cmelly  they  dealt  with  him.**   One  of  them  said  to  himi 

•  Master  Storey,  because  you  think  it  violence  that  is  shown 
to  you  instead  of  law  and  justice,  you  idiall  know  that  we  do 
nothing  but  what  we  ma3r  do  by  law  and  equity.**   Then  one 
.  of  the  judges  said:  *^  This  is  Scarborouffh's  case."   "  Nay," 
.  said  Storey,  "my  case  is  not  Scarborou^'s  case ;  but  indeed 

•  I  had  Scarborough's  warning*  to  come  to  this  arraign,  for  I 
.  knew  nothing  of  it  till  seven  o'clock  this  morning."   Then  a 

book  was  given  him,  to  see  what  they  might  do  oy  law;  and 
when  he  mid  read  it,  the  judge  asked  him  "  how  he  liked  it?" 
Storey  answered :  God  have  mercy  upon  me  ;*'  and  so  he 
was  sentenced  in  the  usual  way. 

Quite  light  too,  Dr.  Storey ;  you  Elizabethan  Catholifis 
are  much  too  advanced  in  your  notions  of  the  rights  of  man. 
We  have  already  seen  one  aecompUahed  gen^emsn,  Sir 
Thomas  Ttesham,  fined  and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  teke 
an  oath  that  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  ears,  and  for 
insisting  on  the  right  of  an  accused  party  not  to  be  forced  to 
criminate  himself;  and  now  we  have  to  defend  you  for  the 
abominable  doctrine  that  a  man  is  not  delivered  over  bound 
hand  and  foot,  or  rather  body  and  soulj  into  the  hands  of  sny 
ogre  who  may  happen  to  be  sitting  on  the  throne,  simply 
because  the  poor  man  was  bom  within  the  fortunate  domi- 
nions of  the  ogre  aforesaid.  You  reslly  do  hold  that  a  civil- 
ised man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  bora  of  civiliied 
parents  within  the  territories  of  Mumbo^umbo  or  Nangaro, 
may  if  he  chooses  migrate'  to  another  realm,  and  transfer  his 

*  First  knockiDg  a  man  down,  and  then  bidding  him  stand ;  an  old  proverb, 
nUed  bj  the  eonnoii  people  i&  tfaoee  dap  "  SowbMoash's  wtRiIng/' 
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allegiance  to  a  more  sympathetic  soyerejgnl  Fatal  error, 
which  we  can  only  stigmatise  as  it  deserves,  in  the  words  of 
an  indignant  contemporary,  the  same  law-student  to  whom 
we  have  already  referxed.  It  appears,"  quoth  he^  that  Dr. 
Storey  said  at  his  arraignment,  *  that  kings  were  choaen  first 
by  the  peqple  for  their  necessities,  and  not  the  people  for 
their  kings ;  and  therefoie  the  people  might  leave  their  kings 
when  they  had  no  more  need  of  them.'  '*  (Indeed!  no  need 
of  the  **  light  of  their  eyes''  and  the  "  breath  of  their  nostrils"  ?) 
**  And  so,"  continues  the  f^tudent,  the  conclusion,  in  his 
opinion,  served  for  him  that  he  might  refuse  lus  natural  liege 
lady  and  queen :  a  traUortnu  and  monstrmu  error,  worthy  of 
some  monstrom  deaths  according  to  the  menstrowtneee  of  the 
treason"  You  perceive,  Mr.  Thackeray,  that  if  the  people 
of  England  would  but  have  listened  to  their  Popish  instructors 
three  centuries  ^o,  they  would  have  been  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  being  physicked  into  the  same  frame  of  mind  by  the 
infliction  of  the  four  Georges. 

Having  thus  been  seized  in  a  foreign  land  by  craft  and 
violence,  and  condemned  in  a  country  that  he  never  wished 
to  enter  again,  and  to  which  he  had  openly  repudiated  all 
allegiance,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Tower.  On  his  way 
there  he  was  insulted  by  the  rabble,  wbo  shouted  after  him 
such  doggrel  as  the  following : 

Matter  Doctor  Storey, 

For  you  they  are  riglit  iorrf. 

The  courts  of  Lou  vain  and  Rome, 
Your  holy  father  the  Pope 
Cannot  save  you  from  the  rope  ; 

The  baiigman  shall  have  yuur  gown/' 

Two  days  after  his  condemnation  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
wife  at  I.ouvain.  He  said  he  might  easily  have  refuted  the 
charge  of  treason,  had  he  wished,  had  he  called  those  as  wit- 
nesses with  whom  he  was  said  to  have  plotted  at  Antwerp ;  but 
that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  plead  otherwise 
than  he  had  done;  for  he  could  not  plead  as  if  he  acknow- 
ledged an  excommunicated  queen,  and  especially  could  not 
according  to  his  conscience  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  judge  appointed  by  one  so  excommunicated,  for  fear  of 
being  himself  involved  in  the  same  condemnation.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  save  his  own  conscience,  and  that  he  might  die 
in  the  communion  of  Holy  Church,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  shed 
his  blood.  He  therefore  not  only  returned  thanks  to  God  that 
he  was  thought  worthy  to  die  for  so  good  a  cause,  but  thought 
that  his  wife  and  all  his  friends  would  congratulate  him,  if 
they  really  knew  with  what  eagerness  he  prepared  himself  for 
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ihat  death  by  wUch  in  so  short  a  time  he  would  expiate  ihe 
faults  of  a  life  of  nearly  seventjr  years. 

The  fanatical  preachers  who  had  hitherto  annoyed  Ixim 
with  their  importunities  now  left  him ;  and  on  the  evening^ 
before  his  execution  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  any  minister  of  God  to  attend  him.  He  re- 
plied that  he  should,  proTided  he  were  no  heretic  or  schiamatic. 
The  lieutenant  upon  this  allowed  Dr.  Feckenham,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  who  happened  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
at  the  same  time,  to  remain  all  night  in  his  chamber:  nearly 
the  last  time  that  such  a  favour  was  granted*  On  the  next 
mcmiingy  the  Ist  of  June,  he  was  placed  on  a  hurdle  and  drawn 
to  Tyburn ;  and  when  the  rope  was  placed  round  his  neck, 
he  made  a  long  speech  to  tiie  people,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  tract  before  mentioned,  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Harleian  Miscellany.  He  said  he  had  come  there  to  die  ; 
and  were  the  death  ten  times  more  fierce,  that  he  had  de- 
served it.  He  thanked  God  he  had  been  comforted  the  niglit 
nast  by  good  and  godly  men,  who  had  taken  away  from 
him  the  fear  of  death.  He  appealed  to  Ood  the  Father, 
trusting  in  the  passion  of  His  Son  Christ  Jesus,  and  hoping 
by  the  shedding  of  His  blood  only  to  be  saved.  That  as 
David  had  sinned  and  had  to  suffer  a  temporal  punishment, 
80  had  he.  Then  he  gave  tiie  history  of  his  seizure  and  in-> 
dictment.  He  said  he  was  sure  God  had  wrought  it,  and 
that  it  was  by  His  grace  he  was  brought  there  to  die.  He 
then  defended  himself  from  tiie  charge  of  cruel^  witb  wliich 
he  was  accused  when  acting  as  ecclesiastical  commissioner* 
**  Wherefore  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  **  name  me  not  cruel.  I 
would  be  loth  to  have  any  such  slander  to  run  on  me*  .  fiut 
sith  I  die  in  charity,  I  pray  you  all  of  charity  to  pray  for  me, 
that  God  may  strengtiien  me  with  patience  to  suffer  my  death, 
to  the  which  I  yield  most  willingly.  And  here  I  make  a  peti- 
tion to  you,  my  friends,  that  would  have  bestowed  any  thin|^ 
on  me, — I  beseech  you,  for  charity's  sake^  bestow  it  yearly  on 
my  wife,  who  hath  four  small  children ;  and  God  hath  now 
taken  me  away,  that  was  her  staff  and  stay;  and  now  my 
daughter  Weston  and  her  three  children  have  gone  over  to 
her«  and  I  know  not  how  they  shall  do  for  food,  unless  they 
go  begging  for  it  from  door  to  door.  I  have  good  hoj^e  that 
Tou  will  be  good  to  her ;  for  she  is  the  faithf uUest  wife,  the 
lovingest,  the  constantest,  that  ever  man  had ;  and  twice  we 
have  lost  all  that  ever  we  had;  and  now  she  hath  lost  me, 
to  her  great  grief,  I  know.***   He  then  spoke  about  his  reli- 

*  Slie  teceived  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Spain  of  sixteen  and  a  half  dolLu-A 
t-month  after  his  death. 
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pxssu  He  said  he  would  die  in  the  faith  he  was  bom  in, 
namely,  the  Catholic  Churcb  ;  out  of  which,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  deluge  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  there  is  no  salvation.  He 
laid  that  he,  to  his  sorrow,  fell  out  of  the  ark  once  but  by 
the  grace  of  God  he  found  a  boat  with  three  oars — ^to  wit, 
contntioni  confession,  and  absolution — by  which  he  was  saved; 
and  he  never  left  the  ship  again.  Lord  Hunadon  said  to  him; 
"Are  you  not  the  queen's  subject?"  Storey  said  :  "  Every 
man  is  born  free,  and  he  hath  the  wliole  face  of  the  earm 
before  him,  to  dwell  and  abide  in  where  he  likethbest;  and  if 
he  cannot  live  here,  he  may  go  elsewhere.**  One  of  the  minis- 
ters present  told  him  not  to  make  so  light  of  our  noble  queen 
and  country,  and  told  him  to  confess  she  was  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  to  which  he  answered^ 
\kt  came  not  there  to  dispute,  but  to  die. 

His  execution  was  conducted  with  more  atrocious  cruel^ 
than  was  usual  even  in  those  most  barbarous  times.  Lords 
Burghley  and  Hunsdoni  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  another 
earl,  whom  we  may  not  uncharitably  suppose  to  have  been 
Leicester,  came  to  gloat  over  the  dying  moments  of  the  man 
they  both  hated  and  feared  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  and  de« 
tested  still.  Dr,  Fulke,  a  celebrated  Protestant  controver- 
sialist, and  many  others  of  the  leading  Puritans,  were  present, 
fie  was  cut  down  the  instant  he  was  nanged,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  all  his  senses  about  him.  He  was  then  stripped ; 
sad  as  soon  as  the  executioner  began  his  obscene  and  dis« 
gusting  function,  the  modest  martyr  rose  up  and  gave  him  a 
Box  on  the  ear.  He  was,  however,  held  down  by  three  or  four 
men  while  the  rest  of  the  cruel  butchery  was  performed. 

By  the  Franciscans  and  Carthusians  he  was  held  in  par- 
ticular veneration  as  a  saint,  and  his  relics  were  honoured  and 
placed  over  the  altars  in  certain  of  their  churches.  His  mar- 
tyrdom was  represented  on  the  church-walls  of  the  English 
college  in  Rome,  He,  as  well  as  Felton,  who  was  hanged  the 
previous  year  for  posting  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth 
on  the  Bishop  of  London's  gates,  both  died  in  defence  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  We  hope  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  cases  of  some  of  the  nuurtyrs  who  fell  in  England 
in  the  cause  of  religion  will  be  considered,  fsom  the  time 

*  He  allttdes  to  Invinn;  taken  the  oath  of  .supremacy  in  Henry  VIIIth*s  time, 
vlueh  he  ever  after  meutiuued  with  tears,  givmg  God  thanks  for  re^itoriug  him  to 
the  unitf  of  the  Chnrch.  He  allades  to  it  in  hie  wiU, ia  theie  wonle:  *•  For 
breaking  any  command  s€t  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  for  thenon- 
©hserving  of  any  of  her  decree?,  and  especially  for  ray  offence  in  forsaking  the 
•Bity  of  it  by  acknowledging  any  other  supreme  head  than  Christ's  deputy  here 
^^Mitib,  St.  Peter  md  bii  foeoeiioni  I  do  moit  hvnblj  end  penitently  cry  God 
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of  Henry  VIIL  downwards ;  and  that  it  will  soon  be  disco' 
Tered  that  great  saints  and  martjrsy  who  would  not  disgnce 
die  calendar,  have  existed,  eten  in  onr  fallen  land. 

The  malice  of  Dr,  Storey's  enemies  did  not  cease  widi 
his  death :  most  violent  attacks  were  made  on  his  rnemoiy.^ 
Every  thing  which  he  did  as  a  young  man  which  could  in 
any  way  tell  invidioosly  was  brought  up  against  him  to 
blacken  his  character ; — ^nay,  the  very  cries  he  uttered  at  the 
time  of  his  execution,  urged  by  the  sharpness  of  the  pain, 
were  brought  against  him  by  way  of  reproach.  Both  Strype 
and  Bishop  Kennetf  tell  us  that  Dr.  Fulke,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  works,  we  forget  which,  thus  wrote  against  him: 
Such  as  were  manifestly  void  of  patience  can  be  no  true 
martyrs,  as  were  most  of  those  rebels  and  traitors ;  and 
Storey  by  name,  who,  for  all  his  glorious  tale,  in  the  time  of 
his  deserved  execution  by  quartering  was  so  impatient,  that 
he  did  not  only  cry  and  roar  like  a  hell-hound,  but  also 
struck  the  executioner  dcnng  his  office,  and  resisted  as  long 
as  strength  did  serve  him,  being  kept  down  by  three  or  four 
men  till  he  was  dead ;  and  he  uttered  no  voice  of  prayer  in 
all  that  time  of  his  crying,  as  I  heard  of  the  very  executioner 
bimself,  beside  them  that  stood  by,  but  only  roared  and  cried 
as  one  overcome  by  the  sharpness  of  the  pain.**  Thus  wrote 
Eulke.  We  have  a  different  opinion,  namely,  that  the  teim 
'  hell-hound'  is  rather  applicable  to  those  who  could  compla- 
cently write  such  atrocious  language,  and  to  those  who  could 
come  and  gloat  their  vengeance  over  the  sufferings  of  a  poor 
dying  man, — ^to  Elizabeth  and  her  infamous  ministers,  and 
to  the  Protestant  bishops  and  clergy  who  were  continually 
urging  them  on  to  still  further  atrocities. 

The  capture  and  execution  of  Dr.  Storey  excited  g^eat 
indignation  among  the  Catholics  of  that  time,  although  the 
exact  history  of  it  was  but  little  known.  Strype  himself 
gives  two  accounts  of  the  matter.  In  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
Fa/rkeTiX  we  have  very  nearly  the  true  history:  Parker 

•  Especially  in  the  two  tracts,  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  ahare 
mentioned,  '^tryre  and  Ilolinshed,  too,  are  very  foul-mouthed  against  '£h» 
Street- ballad:>  ui  liic  Luiie  attacked  him  turiously.    We  give  aiihort  specimen: 

**  DiABOLUS  loquitur. 
Stand  to  it,  Stapleton,  Dorman,  and  llnrdinc;', 

And  Rastell,  that  rakehe!!,  to  maintniu  my  order; 
Bonner  and  Gardiuer  are  wuriii  the  regarding. 
For  kMpioir  artielet  to  hug  in  tfai*  bonier. 
O  Storey,  Storey,  thou  art  worthy  of  recording  : 
Thou  stciod'st  to  it  stoutly  Bfjnin^t:  C^od  and  the  king, 
And  at  l  ybum  desperately  gave  uie  an  oUermg." 

t  Bishop  Kennet'B  Biographical  Colleotioos,  in  tiie  Liosdowne  Mss.  981, 
tsUlOB.  (  fol.iLp«36S. 
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was  procured  by  certain  persons,  to  which  they  say  Cecil  was 
privy,  to  go  to  Antwerp  and  decoy  Storey;**  but  then  he 
adds,  th;Lt  "  the  ilomau  Catholics  did  not  forget  Parker;  for 
this  year,  for  some  pretence,  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  the 
craft  and  malice  of  Storey's  private  friends  as  a  pirate.''  As 
il  Catholics  had  any  iiilhience  in  those  days:  the  real  history 
being,  as  we  said  beiure,  that  Storey  and  Parker  were  both 
placed  under  the  hatches  as  equally  prisoners;  l)oih  conveyed 
to  England  a])])arently  against  tlieir  will  ;  Ijotli  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  and  arraigned  un  the  same  indicLiiieii t,  in  order 
that  the  complicity  between  Cecil  and  Parker  might  not  leak 
out;  and  Parker  was  well  ^taid  for  submitting  to  it  with  good 
grace.  Strype  tells  us  in  auolher  place*  thai  Parker  was  a 
merchant,  trading  to  Antwerp ;  and  when  Storey  came  to 
search  his  vessel  unnecessarily,  lie  was  so  angry,  that  he  set 
sail  and  brought  him  to  ihighmd  on  hi>  own  responsibility; 
a  version  evidently  untrue,  but  one  whicii  we  dare  say  Cecil 
wished  to  be  believed. 

Catholics,  however,  must  have  known  a  great  deal  of  the 
truth  about  it  in  those  days;  and  in  s  jiuj  insUmces  spoke  out, 
in  spite  of  their  almost  certain  imprisonment  and  persecution 
in  consequence.  Thus  Edward  Neville  j  was  informed  against, 
for  saying  that  he  that  brought  over  Dr.  Storey  was  a 
traitorous  villain ;  and  that  whoever  durst  say  the  contrary  was 
a  villain,  and  lied  in  the  throat ;"  and  John  Sentledge,  for 
saying  "he  would  maintain  all  lus  cousin  Neville  had  said, 
though  it  were  in  presence  of  my  lord  treasurer."  This 
Edward  Neville  was  transferred  from  the  Tower  to  the  Fleet, 
January  3,  1598,  after  a  lung  imprisonment,"  probably  on 
this  account. 

We  do  not  profess  to  sfive  this  short  account  of  Dr.  Storey 
as  a  full  history  of  his  life  and  martyrdom,  for  which  there 
are  materials  exUmt  sufficient  to  nuike  a  small  volume ;  but 
rather  as  an  additional  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  to  bring  into  more  notice  as  illustrioiu, 
diough  not  so  well-known  a  martyr,  as  Fathers  Campiaiiy 
Southwell,  Walpole,  and  others  are. 

*  InU0LifoofSirJ.GhMek.      f  LioidowM  Mm.  97>  wt  23. 
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Scarcely  a  geneiation  has  passed  away  since  Cook  steered 
bis  adventurous  course  among  the  coral»ree&  and  nalm-tree 
islets  of  the  Pacific  archipelago ;  first  set  foot  on  tne  conti* 
nent  of  Australia,  or,  anchoring  to  refresh  under  the  wooded 
shores  of  New  Zealand^  predicted  that  it  m^ht  one  day  be- 
come the  Britain  of  the  south*  The  great  f  adfic,  so  lately 
desolate,  in  less  than  a  generation  has  become  a  highway  m 
nations/  Stately  cities  even  now  arising  withVrapidity 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  racesy  destined 
no  doubt  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  globop 
are  already  peopling  the  antipodes  of  £urope«  In  the  midst 
of  this  vigorous  young  life  stand  the  native  Australian  and 
Pacific-islander  races  in  sad  contrast, — worn  out,  and  graduo 
ally  decaying. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  the  life  of  nations,  lihere  are  few  more 
interesting,  and  generally  none  more  sad,  than  that  which 
presents  barbarism  suddenly  placed  face  to  face  with  superior 
civilisation  and  mental  energy*  Ordinarily  the  savage,  proud 
in  his  wild  independence,  or  too  brutalised  by  ages  of  bar* 
barism  to  perceive  his  inferiority,  resists  the  superior  race, 
having  no  points  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  many  of  antagonism 
and  repugnance.  He  is  driven  ba(^  and  ultimately  disap- 
pears. Such  a  case  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of 
Australia.  But  the  Pacific  islanders,  chiefly  of  Malay  origin, 
'--such  as  the  New  Zealander,  the  Tahitian,  and  the  Sand- 
wich islander, — belong  to  another  category.  They  afford 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  the  world  of  a  people  in  many 
respects  purely  savage,  and  even  sometimes  cannibal,  yet 
manifesting  a  desire  to  receive  and  partially  amalgamate  with 
a  superior  race ;  and  in  a  certain  degree  to  avau  itself  of  a 
material  civilisation  above  its  own. 

It  is  to  the  Pacific  islanders  of  this  class  that  we  now  pro* 
pose  to  devote  a  small  space ;  and  the  subject  is  one  that  not 
only  possesses  an  intrinsic  interest  of  its  own,  but  is  deserving 
of  the  especial  notice  of  Catholics,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  islanders  are  the  only  people  to  whom  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  been  able  to  point  with  any  appearance  of 
plausibility  as  an  instance  of  the  success  of  their  evangeUsing 
efibrts. 

We  shall  refer  more  especially  in  this  notice  to  the  New 
Zealander,  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  race,  both 
physically  and  morally ;  as  being  the  native  inhabitant  of 
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one  of  our  youn^irest  but  most  promising  colonies  ;  and  lastly, 
as  tlie  New  Zealauder  is  so  frequently  exalted  as  the  model 
neophyte,  nay,  the  perfect  Christian,  of  Exeter  Hall.  Our 
attention,  too,  has  been  of  late  attracted  to  this  subject  by 
the  following  passage  in  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Hardvvick, 
the  Ciiristian  advocate"  of  Cambridge  Uxuversity,  entitled 
Christ  and  other  Masters  : 

"  In  New  Zealnnd,  wliore  but  thirty  years  ago  the  natives  were 
ferocious  cannibals,  the  scourge  of  neighbouring^  islands,  and  tbe 
terror  of  llic  British  seaman  who  was  driven  to  their  shores,  we  now 
behold  a  population  almost  as  generally  Christian  as  our  own.  The 
chiefs  and  people  vie  together  in  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,  and  exhibit  all  that  catalogue  of  virtues  which  distinguish 
tlie  regenerate  nature, — love,  joy,  peace,  ioDg-JSuileiiug,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

The  wTiter  of  these  pages,  who  has  traversed  the  interior 
of  New  Zealand  in  several  directions,  and  who  dwelt  for 
years  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives,  must  confess 
that  he  fails  to  recognise  his  old  friends  in  the  foregoing 
highly-coloured  picture.  The  Pacific  islander,  with  theliible 
in  his  hands,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
tlie  essential  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment — 
the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible" 
system.  He  leanis  to  read  and  write;  he  takes  up  the  Bible ; 
lie  is  shrewd,  fpiick-witted,  and  puffed  up  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  his  inipurtaucL'.  Our  friend,  perhaps,  was  not  a 
chief;  but  now  becomes  a  man  of  consequence  as  a  teacher  of 
the  fashionable  European  doctrines.  He  is  at  once  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  expoimds  the  Scriptures  in  a  way  that  might 
well  astonish  less  ambitious  theologians.  The  writer  himself 
remembers  undergoing  a  long  lecture  from  a  native  of  this 
class,  who,  insisting  upon  the  superior  godliness  of  his  tribe, 
and  of  himself  in  particular,  laid  down  the  broad  principle 
that  the  Gospel  was  never  meant  for  Europeans.  Some  of 
their  deductions  are  ingenious,  if  not  moral.  A  well-known 
chiei  at  \V  ellington,  when  remonstrated  with  for  indulging  in 
a  plurality  of  wives,  was  ready  with  the  example  of  Solomon, 
'who  was  even  more  extravagant  in  that  particular ;  and  an- 
other, who  had  sold  the  same  piece  of  land  three  times  over, 
being  reproached  by  the  then  governor  for  conduct  so  incon- 
sistent with  his  religious  professions,  at  once  justified  him- 
self ))y  pleading  scriptural  authority.  "I  read,"  said  he, 
**  When  thou  hast  sold  thy  land,  doth  it  not  again  return  unto 
thee  ?"* — a  reference  to  the  Judaical  sabbath-year  which  un- 

•  Tlie  Maori  tbeolng^inn  was  probably  qiiotinsr  the  tozt  LeV>  ZZfiL  2i,  flWflM- 
Ttier,   It  is  correct  ia  lubitaiice,  though  not  ia  words. 
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(loubtccUy  proved  deep  researcli,  and  a  happy  talent  of  apply- 
ing bis  knowledge  to  bis  own  cases  of  conscience,  it  may 
well  be  iiaagincd  that  iiistauces  of  this  kind  uught  be  multi- 
plied ad  i])Jinitum. 

And  if  in  expounding  the  Scriptures  the  natives  are  thus 
singularly  iVliciiyus,  in  their  tolbiteral  comments  they  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  originality.  The  writer  has  been  assured 
that  lie,  as  a  "  Ronuiu"-ist,  worshipped  Jupiter.  Denial  was 
quite  unavailing, — on  the  good  old  principle,  probably,  that 
Catholics  ai'c  not  the  best  evidence  on  what  they  themselves 
believe.  On  another  occasion,  a  whole  assembly  of  natives 
quoted  missionary  authority  for  their  statement  that  it  was 
the  Catholics  who  cast  the  three  children  of  Israel  into  ,  the 
fiery  furnace ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  an  old  Wes- 
leyan  native  stoutly  advocated  another  clause  in  the  indict- 
ment : — it  was  the  Catholics  who  crucified  our  Saviour.  On 
the  last  count,  however,  we  were  acquitted  by  a  majority  of 
Toices,  though  unanimously  condemned  on  the  fonner.  Simi- 
lar stories  were  disseminated  in  Tahiti  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Catholic  bishop;  veracious  legends  of  child-eating  pre- 
lates, and  scraps  of  equally  authentic  history  unknown  to 
European  annalists.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Pacific  islanders, — the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  semi-savages,  and  a  strong  infusion  of  anti-Catholic 
prejudice.  It  is,  liowever,  very  doubtful  how  far  these  two 
elements  of  a  popular  creed  have  any  deep  hold  on  the  ma- 
jority of  those  calling  themselves  Christians.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  read,  and  outwardly  reverenced ;  but  often  privately 
hecome  the  object  of  blasphemous  irreverence,  ^d  as  to 
the  anti-Cathohc  legends,  the^  have  in  most  cases  ended  by 
defeating  thdr  object  by  their  own  extravagaDce^  and  hare 
left  the  natives  in  a  state  of  complete  disbelief  and  religioua 
indifference.  But  we  shall  be  referred  to  the  admirably  reli- 
gious letters  so  frequently  quoted  in  proof  of  the  high  moral 
tone  of  the  evangehcal  New  Zealander ;  and  that  we  may  not 
he  suspected  of  any  desire  to  throw  a  veil  over  this  strong 
point  of  our  opponents,  we  must  trouble  our  readers  with 
some  extracts  from  a  parliamentary  blue-book,  containing, 
amongst  other  documents  relating  to  the  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land, an  account  of  the  death  of  Honi  Hdke,  a  renowned 
warrior-chief,  and  a  disciple  of  the  missionaries.  Governor 
Grey,  in  a  despatch  to.  the  Colonial  Office,  notifies  the  illneaa 
of  the  diief  Heke,  and  encloses  two  copies  of  letters,  one  firom 
Heke  himself,  and  one  from  Harriett  John  W.  Heke  Pokai,** 
his  wife*  Heke  informs  the  governor  that  his  "  disease  is 
great;  but  do  not  you  grieve  about  that.   This  is  not  the 
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everlasting:  abcKle  of  the  bod  v."  The  lady,  it  is  true,  is  less 
hicid  in  her  correspondence,  and  has  evidently  forgot tt  n  to 
add  a  postscript  to  say  that  her  hushand  is  djiilg;  but  iier 
letter  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  insertion : 

"  To  THE  GovBxiioE,<»My  dear  friend  the  Governort  greeting 
yoo.  I  send  this  expression  of  my  love  to  the  Governor  and  his 
wile  Lady  Grey.  Friend  Lsdy  Grey,  are  you  weli»  both  you  and 
yoor  husband  ?   I  am  welL   Give  my  love  to  your  wilb. 

From  your  affectionate  sister, 

To  Lftdy  Gwf.  RAaRtCTT  JOHK  W.  HSKS  POKAI." 

Amiable  couple!  can  we  apply  to  them  the  quotation  of 
the  "  Christian  advocate," — "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflering, 
^  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance"  ?  Perhaps 
before  we  do  so,  we  had  better  turn  over  a  few  pajjfes,  and 
read  another  letter  from  a  certain  chief  named  Peue  Tani, 
which  throws  yet  further  liffht  on  the  "  long'-snfferinG"."  if 
not  on  the  ''peace^  meekness^"  &c.  of  poor  Heke's  domestic 
hearth  : 

O  FaiBND  THE  GoTXBKoa, — Sahitation  to  you.  This  is  my 
speeeh  to  you,  that  you  may  hear  and  thoroughly  understand  that 
your  loving  friend  John  Heke  is  dead.  On  the  7th  day  of  this 
montli,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  morn  in  jr,  he  died;  and  was  ])nricd  on 
the  lltli  at  inidniglit.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  (juarrt  1  wliich 
he  l>ad  uiili  his  wife,  because  John  Heke  had  been  wirfi  uiutlier 
woman,  and  on  this  account  his  wile  was  angry.  Tluis  it  was: 
Heke  was  .sltt'jnng  in  the  iort  iKJun, — he  was  sound  asleep  ;  then 
caiiic  Harriett  with  haui  (a  kind  of  club)  and  struck  him  on  the 
ribs.  When  she  had  beaten  him,  she  threw  him  down  upon  the  bed ; 
and  when  he  was  down  she  showered  Uows  and  kicks  upon  him. 
That  is  all.  John  Heke's  death  was  near;  he  first  diselosed  this  to 
me,  ami  said, '  My  death  is  in  my  right  side,'  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  tne  and  pointed  to  Harriett*  and  placed  his  hands  on  his  ribs. 
I  laughed  at  him.  Well,  after  his  death,  when  he  bad  lain  two  days^ 
hb  body  was  washed,  and  it  was  seen  that  riie  injury  on  his  ribs  was 
very  great, — matter  had  come  from  the  place.  On  this  account  tlie 
assemblage  of  the  Ngapuhi  (a  tribe)  was  very  angry  with  Harriett ; 
and  all  the  property  of  John  Heke  was  given  np  to  tliem,  nothing 
being  left  fur  Harriett,  because  Heke's  relations  were  extremely 
angry.    That  is  all  of  these  words  from  me. 

To  GoTMiior  G«y.  From  Pbmb  Tabi." 

In  Mr.  Fox's  St^  Colonies  of  New  Zealand  an  anecdote 
of  well-known  autiienticity  is  related  of  the  great  chief  llau- 
paraha.  Renowned  for  his  wailikc  achievements,  but  still 
more  for  his  crueltv,  his  treachery  to  friends  and  enemies, 
and  his  talents  for  intrigue,  Rauparaha,  alter  the  mas^iacre  of 
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tlie  Wairau,  placed  himself,**  says  Mr.  Fox,  *'  under  mis- 
sionary protection  ;  and  by  pretending  conversion  and  liken- 
ing himself  to  St.  Paul,  succeeded  in  hoodwinking  his  pro- 
tectors." Unfortunately  we  have  not  at  hand  the  blue- 
book  which  contains  the  letters  by  which  he  for  a  time 
blinded  the  generally  acute  governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  supplyiiig  arms  and  ammunitioa 
to  be  used  against  the  government.  Detected  and  held  in 
detention,  he  was  ultimately  allowed  to  return  to  Otaki^  his 
native  place. 

f  "  There  (we  quote  again  from  Mr.  Fox)  he  resumed  his  preten* 
Bions  to  sanctity.    '  I  saw/  wys  an  intelligent  but  newly-arrived 

clergyman  who  visited  him  at  this  time,  *  amongst  the  other  men  of 
note,  tlie  old  and  once-powerful  chief  Rauparalia,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  no;p  of  morf  than  eighty  years,  is  seldom  missed  from 
his  class;  and  \\h(),  riltir  a  long  life  of  perpetual  turmoil,  spent  in 
all  the  savage  excitement  of  cruel  and  bloody  wars,  is  now  to  be 
seen  every  morning  in  his  accustomed  place,  repeating  those  blessed 
truths  which  teach  him  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  Iiis  heart  and  naud 
and  soul  and  strength,  and  his  neighbour  as  liimseUV  ....  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  when  suffering  under  the  malady  which  car- 
ried him  off,  two  settlers  called  Co  see  him.  While  there,  a  neigh- 
bouring missionary  came  in,  and  ofTered  him  the  consolations  of 
reli^on.  Rauparaha  demeaned  himself  in  a  manner  highly  be* 
coming  such  an  occasion ;  but  the  moment  the  missionary  was  gone, 
he  turned  to  his  other  visitors,  and  said:  'What  is  die  use  of  all 
that  nonsense  ?  that  will  do  my  belly  no  good  V  He  then  turned  the 
conversation  to  the  Wanganni  races,  where  one  of  his  guests  had 
been  running  a  horse*   Such  were  the  last  days  of  Bauparaha." 

And  such,  in  the  opinion  of  tliose  who  know  the  natives 
best,  and  whom  the  natives  have  nu  object  in  deceiving,  is 
the  real  measure  of  much  of  that  outward  piety  they  so 
readily  assume.  Regular  as  many  of  them  constantly  are  in 
singing  hymns  and  repeating  pra}'ers,  it  is  not  possible  until 
one  has  been  a  good  deal  amongst  them  to  judge  how  little 
reality  such  practices  have  for  them  beyond  a  mere  form  and 
a  sign  of  respectability.  The  almost  superstitious  observance 
of  the  Sunday  is  another  singular  feature  in  their  **  Chris- 
tianity," The  writer  has  known  every  New  Zealander  in  a 
village  refuse  to  assist  some  I  kiropeans  in  seeking  for  a  native 
of  their  own  tribe  who  had  been  lost  in  the  bush,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hurt  or  taken  ill, — which  proved  to  be  the 
case, — because  it  \\  as  a  Sunday.  The  native  had  been  missed 
on  Saturday,  and  it  was  represented  to  them  that  he  nuL^dit  he 
dead  by  Monday;  in  which  tlicy  iully  concurred,  but  pcrsistrd 
in  their  leiusal  to  "desecrate  the  Sabbath j" — they  would 
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wait  till  Monday,  and  then  find  him,  dead  or  alive.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  a  native  of  very  inferior  rank ;  had  he 
heen  a  chief,  the  case  would  no  douht  have  been  different. 
And  yet,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  mass  of  inconsistencies  that 
make  up  the  savage  character,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
refusal  to  act  as  guide,  as  ferryiTiari,  to  supply  food  to  a  tra* 
Teller,  on  a  Sunday, — all  of  which  are  of  common  occurrence^ 
•—^18  generally  simply  a  ruse  to  obtain  extra  payment.  One 
payment  for  the  service,  and  another  *'  for  breaking  the  holy 
day,'*  is  a  demand  well  known  to  New-Zealand  travellers^ 
accompanied  sometimes  by  a  request  from  the  more  consci- 
entious that  the  payment  may  be  placed  imder  a  stone,  to  be 
taken  up  on  Monday.  An  officer  of  a  United-States  frigate 
which  touched  at  Hawaio  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  related  to 
the  writer  an  incident  which  is  unfortunately  characteristic. 
He  had  landed  at  Hilo,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  American 
mission,  and  had  taken  a  walk  one  Sunday  evening  into  the 
adjoining  country.  Tired  and  hot,  he  requested  a  young  na* 
tive  to  sell  him  a  few  of  the  oranges  which  grew  on  the  spot ; 
hut  was  met  by  an  indignant  refusal,  on  the  ground  of  pro* 
fanation  of  the  Sabbath.  Somewhat  annoyed  at  what  he 
considered  a  refinement  of  scrupulosity,  he  was  turning  away, 
when  the  virtuous  Sabbatarian  followed  him,  and,  passing  a 
glowing  euloglum  on  the  beauty  of  his  own  sister,  made  mm 
a  propcnition  that,  whilst  it  argued  but  little  for  the  morality 
of  the  j^oung  lady  in  question,  proved  at  the  same  time  how 
easy  it  is  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

But  we  have  given  enough  instances  to  show  the  character 
of  that  "  Christianity"  which  swells  the  reports  of  £xeter 
Hall  and  the  coffers  of  the  Bible-societies*  We  are  aware 
that  a  few  isolated  instances  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  prove  a  case;  but  we  have  adduced  them  as  illustra- 
tions, — as  types  of  character  rather  than  as  proofs*  Per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  of  some  of  the  other  Pacific  islands ;  intercourse  with 
men  of  all  classes  who  have  voyaged  and  dwelt  amongst  tliem ; 
added  to  a  considerable  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  real  truth, — have  all  led  the  writer  to  the  same 
conclusion.  And  to  a  CathoUc  at  least  it  does  not  seem 
wonderful.  Common  sense,  when  it  is  not  blinded  by  pre- 
judices of  education,  would  show  that  when  the  Bible  is  placed 
as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  in  the  hands  of  the  **  ignorant  and  the 
unwary"  savage,  he  is  only  likely  **  to  wrest  it  to  his  own  de- 
struction." We  can  understand  how  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  authority  and  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church,  once 
imprinted  in  the  savage  mind^  may  gradually  train  him  up  in 
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•the'  way  of  virtue  and  religion ;  how  he  may  gain  the  lup^ 
natural  idea  of  chastity,  itom  the  example  of  the  nun  that 
devotes  herself  to  teach  his  daughters ;  of  self-devotion,  from 
the  priest  who  gives  up  every  domestic  tie  to  lead  a  lonely 
life  of  hardship  and  toil,  and  dies  perhaps  in  the  forest  hardly 
known  of  man.  With  such  examples,  and  with  the  aid  of 
.the  Sacranents,  a  savage  race  may  he  ^evated ; — but  elevated 
by  heginning  in  humility,  not  in  pride  and  self-sufnciencj* 
-So  it  is  with  the  individual  fallen  man ;  so  it  is  with  races 
long  fallen  from  depth  to  depth  of  barbarism.  It  is  Teiy 
fine  to  talk  of  savage  virtues  like  the  followers  of  Rousseau^ 
or  to  depict  a  paradise  like  Herman  Melville,  '^here  are, 
indeed,  savage  virtues ;  but  they  are  generally  very  different, 
and  founded  on  very  different  prindipes^  from  the  virtues  of 
idigiony  and  often  under  a  pleasmg  exterior  hjide  vices 
worse  even  than  those  of  the  most  corrupt  civilisation;  for 
civilisation  even  the  most  corrupt  has  always  an  under-cur- 
rent of  religious  and  moral  feeling,  if  not  actual  at  least  tra- 
ditionali  without  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  long  exist; 
wheress  in  the  pure  state  of  barbarism  the  individual  man 
is  amenable  to  no  tribunal  of  fixed  ideal  right  and  wrong, 
but  is  wholly  swayed  by  his  own  passions  and  feelings  for 
good  or  evil.  As  to  the  Tahitian  and  Marquesan  paradises 
of  the  novelist,  his  paradise  is  one  of  sensuous  gratifica- 
tion, seen  through  a  medium  of  coukur  de  rose,  Taliiti  is  to 
this  day  as  licentious  ns  in  the  days  of  Captain  Cook ;  and 
yet  the  Tahitians,  almost  to  a  man,  call  themselves  Pro- 
testants, sing  hymns,  and  read  the  Bible ;  and  the  intro- 
duction by  the  missionaries  of  a  law  of  divorce  unknown  to 
their  native  cust(Mns  (and  a  law  of  divorce,  too,  which  permits 
the  man  to  marry  again,  and  condemns  the  woman  to  per- 
petual widowhood)  has  caused  them  to  retrograde,  by  re- 
moving a  check  which  previously  existed.  In  this  respect 
the  Sandwich  islanders  are  on  a  par  with  the  Tahitians,  and 
the  New  Zealanders  hardly,  if  at  all,  superior.  There  is  one 
more  point  in  the  extract  which  we  have  given  from  the 
**  Christian  advocate V  work  which  demands  our  attention. 
The  writer,  to  give  force  to  his  picture  of  the  virtues  of  the 
New  Zealander  of  the  present  day,  recalls  their  cannibalism 
and  their  other  savage  propensities  of  thirty  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately, the  last  authentic  instance  of  cannibalism  is  of 
iniich  more  recent  date.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  canni- 
Lalism  was  comnn"tted  on  the  body  of  at  least  one  Jkitish 
officer  slain  in  Colonel  Despard's  attack  on  Heke's  stock- 
ade ;  and  yet  so  '*  relij^ious'*  were  the  natives,  that  when  they 
next  morning  evacuated  the  place^  the  fact  was  known  to 
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the  bedegen  by  the  dlenoe  fhat  xeigned  within  it  at  the  hour 
of  morning  prayer*  Unfortuiuitelyy  again,  for  the  writer** 
eontrastj  two  native  tribes  are  at  thii  moment  engaged  in 
war  at  Taranakiy  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Gtnremment 
and  of  Bishop  Selwjm  to  put  a  stop  to  their  hostilities;  and 
we  read  only  the  other  day  in  a  New-Zealand  papcnr  of  a 
direatened  clifficulty  in  the  north  having  been  happily  ad- 
justed by  Bishop  Pompallier,  after  all  other  efforts  ]iad  failed* 
The  fiict  is»  that  the  natives  are  noi  perfectly  civilised,  even 
in  a  material  point  of  view;  still  less  perfectly  Christianised, 
That  there  is  some  change  for  the  better  in  them  in  certain 
respects  we  will  admit,  as  compared  with  thirty  years  ago; 
but  the  question  is,  What  has  brought  that  change  to  pass? 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Pacific  islanders  dif- 
fer firomu  almost  all  other  savage  races  in  their  desire  to  receive 
Europeans  amongst  them,  and  to  benefit  by  their  superior 
kTiowledge.  Even  before  the  first  missionaries  landed  in  New 
Zealand,  it  was  an  object  of  ambition  amongst  the  native 
chiefs  to  have  Europeans  resident  in  their  tribes ;  and  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  the  Mend  and  councillor  of  the  warrior- 
'kiog  Kamehamea  I.  was  an  English  sailor,  a  man  himself  of 
remarkable  ability*   It  was  in  virtue  of  this  principle  that 
the  missiouariea  were  first  received.   In  New  Zealand,  at 
least,  the  native  thought  little  of  any  religious  observance ; 
he  posaessed  a  traditional  knowledge  of  one  universal  God, 
but  it  was  much  obscured  by  mythical  legends  of  spirits  and 
demigods.    His  religious  observances  were  few,  chiefiy  con- 
sisting of  old  forms  of  incantation,  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
ception of  the  custom  of  elevating  the  first  slain  man  in  battle 
on  a  spear,  and  leaving  the  body  there  as  an  offering  to  the 
god  of  war.  The  New  Zealander,  then,  had  little  to  which  he 
was  attached  in  the  way  of  belief  to  give  up ;  and  even  in 
those  other  islands  where  there  was  a  more  complete  form  of 
religious  observances,  the  natives  do  not  appear  to  have  felt 
that  difficulty  in  abandoning  their  old  ways  and  adopting  new 
ones  that  has  been  experienced  by  races  less  intelligent, 
perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  more  earnest  and  less  versatile 
in  character;  consequently  they  professed  themselves  Chris- 
tian as  part  and  parcel  of  the  European  habits  and  customs, 
but  more  as  a  fashion  than  as  an  affair  of  faith.    You  may 
travel  as  safely  amongst  the  New  Zealanders,  or  Tahitians,or 
Sandwich  islanders,  as  you  may  in  Jikigland  or  France, — 
perhaps,  if  you  have  valuables  about  you,  more  safely ;  and  it 
IS  a  question  whether  you  could  have  done  this  thirty  years 
ago.    But  you  may  travel  as  safely  among  a  pagan  tribe  as 
among  a    Christianised"  one ;  it  is  undeniable  that  such  is 
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the  case  in  New  Zealand.  No  one  disputes  that  tribes  tiiat 
luTe  bad  their  chief  intercourse  with  outing  settlers,  or 
even  with  the  rough  whaler  population,  are  m  many  respects 
as  adyancedy  in  some  more  advanced,  and  in  little  but  out- 
Ward  forms  less  adTanced,  than  those  tribes  amongst  whom 
the  **  Church  Missionary**  and  similar  societies  have  made 
their  greatest  efforts.  We  might  here  again  quote  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  in  his  chapter  on  "Missionary  Influence,'*  draws  a 
parallel  between  natives  of  the  model  missionary  settle- 
ment of  Otaki  and  those  of  the  Motueka  district  living 
amongst  some  settlers  (at  the  time  Mr.  Fox  wrote,  chiefly  of 
the  humbler  class).  The  result  of  the  comparison  is  deci« 
dedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  fact  is,  that  such  civilisa- 
tion, or  rather  such  improvement  in  habits,  as  has  been 
attained  by  the  New  Zealanders,  is  mainly  attributable  to 
their  own  intelligence ;  to  their  desire  of  obtaining  riches ; 
to  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  Europeans  generally : 
and  even  the  effect  of  these  influences  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  quite  a  question  amongst  those  who  have 
devoted  the  most  thought  to  the  subject,  how  far  the  Pacific 
islanders  generally,  and  the  New  Zealanders  in  particular, 
have  really  progressed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  We  have 
already  admitted  that  they  have  progressed  in  some  respects ; 
they  have  given  up  several  of  their  most  savage  customs,  sudh 
as  cannibalism  in  New  Zealand,  and  human  sacrifices  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Native  wars  are  less  frequent ;  infanticide 
is  at  least  less  openly  practised.  These  are  gi-eat  gains,  no 
doubt ;  but  when  we  begin  to  consider  whether  they  have  made 
any  advance  in  social  organisation,  it  would  appear  that  in  that 
respect  they  have  rather  retrograded.  The  authority  of  the 
chiefs  lias  been  weakened,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  influence  of  the  government  in  New  Zea- 
land at  least  cannot  be  effectively  felt  in  the  more  remote 
and  thickly-populated  native  districts ;  and  though  latterly 
the  colonists  in  New  Zealand  (who  have  as  a  body  generally 
mamtaiiK'd  tlie  most  amiral)le  relations  with  the  natives,  and 
shown  an  excellent  feeling  towards  them)  have,  since  self- 
government  has  been  conferred  upon  ihc  colony,  taken  some 
important  steps  to  iiulucc  the  natives  to  obtain  individual 
property  in  land,  and  in  other  respects  to  benefit  them,  yet 
it  appears  very  improbable  that  the  Xew  Zcalniidcrs  will  ever 
be  sufficiently  elevated  to  form  any  appreciable  element  in 
the  future  of  the  colony.  Their  rapid  exLinction  has  no 
doubt  been  retarded  by  colonisation.  They  Mie  better  fed 
and  better  clotlied ;  though,  especially  in  the  matter  of  lodf?- 
ing^  their  old  savage  domestic  habits  cling  about  them  stilL 
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Wars  and  feuds,  toO|  aire  less  commoii  and  less  Uoody ;  but 
in  apite  of  thia  ihsj  are  lapidlj  dying  out.  There  are  fewer 
women  than  men  amongst  uiem;  and  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren is  exceedingly  small.  In  Tahiti,  and  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  the  same  process  of  depopulatioii  ia  going  on ;  and  it 
appears  but  too  probable  that,  from  natural  causes  alone^ 
another  hundred  jeara  will  see  the  last  of  a  race  of  men  that 
must  in  Cook's  time  have  numbered  seTeral  milUgw*  through- 
oat  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  referred  especially,  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
to  the  present  social  state  of  the  New  Zealanders.    In  Tahiti 
and  its  dependencies  the  French  exercise  "  a  protectorate,**— 
in  reality  a  very  arbitrary  rule*   Their  efRnrts  to  implant 
habits  of  indusby  amongst  the  natives  appear  a  total  failure ; 
and  the  unbounded  immorality  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  physical  decline  of  the  South- Sea  islanders  is  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  among  the  Tahitians.   Very  few  of 
dMm  have  become  Catholics,  on  this  account ;  and,  indeed^ 
the  French  government  has,  in  its  usual  spirit  of  deferring 
every  thing  to  political  expediency,  actually  at  times  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic  missionartesi  to  the  ex* 
tent^  at  one  time^  of  forbidding  their  preaching  to  the  na- 
tives for  fear  of  irritating  the  more  powerful  Protestant  party 
in  the  island.    This  may  seem  incredible,  but  the  writer  had 
it  on  the  spot,  from  the  very  highest  authority  ;  and,  indeed| 
Ae  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Pacific,  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  French  civil  authorities,  forms  a  disgraceful  con« 
trast  to  the  generally  fair  treatment  it  has  experienced  in  the 
English  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Sandwich 
islands,  an  important  naval  position,  forming  the  key  to  the 
North  Pacific,  have  their  independence  guaranteed  by  Eng- 
landy  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America*  The  simula- 
crum of  a  constitutional  government  lias  been  established 
there,  with  a  native  king,  and  a  cabinet  virtually  composed  of 
Europeans,  at  ita  head.    Till  within  the  last  few  years  this 
was,  in  fact,  a  despotism  of  American  missionaries ;  but  in 
1853  it  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  petition,  signed  by 
260  foreign  residents  and  12^^  natives,  was  presented  to  the 
kin^  for  the  dismissal  of  the  more  obnoxious  of  his  missionary 
advisers;  and  the  demsnd  was  so  imperative  that  they  were 
forced  to  yield.   In  many  points  the  government  has  im- 
proved since  then,  owing  chieJ^y  to  the  advice  tendered  b^ 
the  English  and  French  consul-generals.    The  Catholic  reli« 
gion,  formerly  prohibited,  is  now  allowed,  and  has  made  great 
advances  amongst  the  natives. 

In  speaking  of  the  Pacific  islands,  we  must  not  omit  to 
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aHnde  to  the  Gambian  islanders.    Though  the  writer  has  no 

I)ersoiial  knowledge  of  them,  ke  has  high  authority  for  be* 
ieving  them  to  be  an  instmce  of  highly  succMful  Catholic 
missionary  efforta.  They  are  desczibed  as  singularly  moral 
and  devout,  with  an  organised  system  of  indurtiy  which  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  most  unprejudiced  visitors. 

To  fjiiah,  as  we  began,  with  New  Zealand,  we  will  add 
a  very  few  words  on  the  position  of  the  natives  as  r^azds 
Catholicity.  The  New  Zealandac  wiU  as  readily  emnraee 
Catholicity  as  Protestantism,  as  far  at  least  as  the  first  step 
goes, — calling  himself  a  Catholic;  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
prove  his  sincerity.  Many,  however,  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Sacraments.  But  amongst  the  tribes 
that  profess  Catholicity  the  great  want  of  priests  is  a  seribas 
drawback.  The  nnns*  schools  at  Auckland  and  Wellington 
for  the  education  of  native  girls,  both  of  which  receive  go** 
vemment  support,  are  likely  to  tend  more  than  any  thing  dse 
to  elevate  me  moral  character  of  the  natives ;  but  they  are 
unfortunately  necessarily  on  too  small  a  scale  to  exercise  any 
material  influence  on  the  natives  generally.  We  will  only 
further  remark,  that  the  general  character  of  Catholic  tribes 
is  comparatively  favourably  spoken  of,  and  that  the  only 
occasion  on  which  we  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  one  of 
them  ei^aging  in  any  war,  was  when  Rewa  called  out  his 
tribe  to  aid  3ie  government  to  re-establisli  law  and  order 
during  Heke's  insurrection. 

We  regret  that  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  not  been 
able  to  take  a  more  &vourable  view  of  the  Paciiic-islander 
races,«— races  whose  many  amiable  qualitiea,  whose  quick  wit 
and  native  gentleness  of  manner,  cannot  Imt  be  often  recalled 
by  those  who  remember  pleasant  evenings  by  New-Zealand 
camp-fires,  or  wander  back  in  imagination  to  the  palm-tree 
and  orange-groves  of  the  more  tropical  islands.  But  if,  as 
we  fear,  die  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  races  is  even 
now  quietly,  gradually,  but  surely,  approaching  its  fulfil- 
ment, we  do  not  doubt  that  the  future  historian,  looking  back 
on  their  present  state  and  character,  will  estimate  it  no  highcc 
than  we  have  done. 
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The  pages  of  the  liambler  .n  i ,  fortunately,  perhaps,  not  a 
proper  place  for  critical  disquisitions  on  the  true  interpretation 
of  cuneiform  inscriptions.  If  they  were,  we  might  possibly 
be  driven  to  employ  some  such  scheme  as  tlie  learned  molUih 
did,  \vhen  dining  with  our  friend  Hajji  Baba  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  moon-faced  Bessy's  fatlier.  The  reader  will  re- 
member, that  on  the  professor  of  languages  finding  his  Persian 
suddenly  and  h()])elessly  at  fault  in  presence  of  Prince  Hajji, 
he,  in  the  words  of  the  chronicle  of  that  veracious  son  of  a 
barber,  "grew  confused  and  evidently  much  dissatisfied  with 
himself;  when,  looking  at  the  back  of  his  plate,  to  his  joy  he 
there  discovered  some  Chinese  characters,  and  in  triumph 
volunteered  to  give  the  meaning  of  them.  Having  previously 
ascertained  my  ignorance  of  tiiat  language,  he  gave  a  long 
explanation,  which  seemexl  to  satisfy  every  body  of  his  pro- 
found learning,  and  restored  to  himself  the  equilibrium  which 
be  had  lost."  If  very  hard  pressed,  we  too  must  examine 
tlic  back  of  the  plate;  and,  admitting  tliat  \\  c  have  not  kept 
our  **  arrowhead"  quite  up  to  the  mark,  (lisi)lay  our  skill  in 
doing  into  vernacular  British  the  most  crooked  and  perverse 
Lunarian.  The  truth  is,  that  tlie  gift  of  ability  to  decipher 
the  sculptured  or  impressed  language  of  the  crumbled  cities 
of  the  Euphrates  is  confined  at  present  to  so  few  individuals, 
that  the  ranks  of  literati  stand  in  little  better  j)osition  than 
the  mob  of  outsiders.  If  Any  such  authority  as  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  ciiooses  to  teU  us  tliat  a  Babylonian  cylinder  con- 
tains a  correct  formula  for  the  brewing  of  pale  ale,  we  can 
only  fold  the  hands  of  acquiescence  over  the  busoni  of  faith, 
and  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  empire  of  Nergal-siiar-ezur,  as 
having  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  some  curly-bearded  Bass 
or  Alsopp. 

But  though  we  cannot  enter  critically  into  the  philolo- 
gical researches  of  the  acconipiishod  workman  in  this  field  of 
interpretation,  we  can,  and  do,  take  a  very  decided  interest  in 
the  valuable  additions  which  have  been  made  by  them  and  by* 
their  means  to  the  history  of  mankind.  We  care  but  little, 
save  in  a  certain  malicious  sense^  about  the  Prophetical 
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Society/'-— tAichf  after  a  tedious  partiiritiont  baa  jiut^  we  find, 
given  oirth  to  a  volume,  dad  in  ominoua  black  and  scarlet  (the 
colours  wbichfooliah  jesteni  term  thunder  and  lightning  when 
occurring  in  fancy  wai8tcoat8)»'<-6eeing  that  the  course  of  the 
future  may  not  be  altcmther  laid  bare  to  the  ajpprehentton 
of  the  Mrs.  Gamps  and  Sirs*  Harrises,  lay  and  dene,  who  con- 
stitute that  singular  association.  He,  however,  must  be  dull 
and  heavy  indeed  who  cares  nothing  for  the  past;  who  is  not 
stirred  by  curiosify  into  some  feeling  of  interest  and  ezdte- 
ment  as  he  reads  of  the  disinterment  of  records  which  open 
again  to  sight  and  touch,  as  it  were,  the  andent  world  audita 
^ousand  mysteries  \  the  mighty  empires  which  were,  but  arO' 
not;  whose  mouldering  gigantic  skeletons  alone  remain  deep 
buried  in  the  dust,  to  be  uncovered  piecemeal,  now  and  then, 
like  scattered  bones  of  the  monsters  of  geology ;  in  evidence 
that  boundless  wealth  and  power  wait  but  the  word  of  Him 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  is  as  one  day,  to  vanish  into 
nothingness,  even  as  the  summer  cloud  before  the  sun«  There 
is  something  almost  overpowering  in  being  carried  back  thua 
sensibly  to  a  time  when  as  yet  Abraham  had  not  traversed 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  in  tracing  a  course  of  events 
always  parallel  to  and  often  closely  intermingled  with  the 
narrative  of  Holy  Writ,  by  visible  and  tangime  records,  in 
the  very  spots  where  &e  natriarchs  pastured  their  flocks; 
where  the  prophet  £zechiel  lies  burieid;  where  the  pride  of 
Nabuchodonosor  bit  the  ground;  and  where  the  tomb  of 
Danid  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  wandering  Arab  to 
this  day. 

Mr.  William  Kennett  Lof tus,  whose  researches  in  Chaldea 
and  Susiana  are  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  attached  aa 
geologist  to  the  Turco-Persian  Frontier  Commission,  in 
1840-52,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel,  now  Major-General, 
Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  Bart  of  Kara.  In  185S  he  again  visited 
the  East,  in  conduct  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Assy- 
rian Excavation  Fund.  The  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
his  labours;  and  although  in  presence  of  Layard  and  others 
he  must,  we  presume,  be  considered  one  of  the  dU  minoret^ 
we  have  found  his  narrative,  in  spite  of  his  literary  inexpe- 
rience and  a  certain  want  of  method,  extremdy  interesting* 
Many  qualities  must  be  found  combined  in  a  man,  to  rend^ 
him  fit  to  undertake  the  task  of  excavation  in  the  plains  of 
Assyria  and  Chaldea.  He  must  add  to  ample  courage  a 
suffident  knowledge  of  Eastern  dialects  to  out-damour  his 
opponents  in  their  own  Billingsgate;  he  must  endure  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  aa  well  as  the  depressing  influence 
of  frequent  labour  in  vain;  and  above  all^  he  must  have 
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tact,  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the  fanatical  Turk,  the  crafty 
Persian,  and  the  frantic  Arab.  It  is  a  redeeming  point  of  the 
£astem  diplomatic  elMsenrice,  as  the  Examiner  calls  it,  that 
persons  possessed  of  these  qualiiications  have  rarely  been 
wanting  when  circumstances  have  called  for  their  presence* 
Mr.  Loftus  appears  to  be  by  no  means  deficient  in  them ;  and 
the  sketches  which  he  gives  of  his  relations  with  the  multi* 
farions  dwellers  and  rovers  in  the  Desert  form  very  agreeable 
•episodes  in  the  history  of  his  antiquarian  researches.  Bagh- 
dad being  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  commission^ 
4he  EngUsh  party,  as  might  be  expected^  was  the  first  to 
arrive  at  that  dirty  remnant  of  the  glories  of  the  kh&lifat; 
and  doing  so  in  May  1849,  was  exposed  to  the  malaria 
arising  from  flie  subsidence  of  a  vast  inundation*  In  a  short 
time  uic  fever  swept  off  12,000  out  of  a  population  of 70,000 ; 
the  febrifuge  most  in  vogue  beii^  a  heavy  dose  of  unripe 

f rape-juice.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade  rises  to  117^ 
ahr.  in  Ba-^'lidad ;  and  as  the  heat  is  still  more  unendurable 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  GKilf,  the  idea  of  proceeding  to 
the  frontier  till  the  summer  should  be  past  was  abandoned. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  intmisity  of  the  heat  permitted, 
Colonel  Williams  or^^nised  a  trip  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
and  the  Persian  shnnes,  by  way  of  breaking  the  monotony 
and  lassitude  of  a  long  detention,  which  could  not  but  be 
felt,  notwithstanding  the  abunduit  hospitality  of  Colonel 
JRawlinson,  then  consul-generaU 

The  site  of  Babylon  and  the  Birs  Nimrlkd  have  now  been 
^  often  described  and  discussed,  that  we  shall  not  follow  the 
travellers  in  this  portion  of  their  journey,  save  to  glance  at 
the  strange  edifice  which  crowns  the  celebrated  mound,  and 
which,  in  former  and  less  accurate  days,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  excavations  made 
under  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  and  the  sa^^acity  and  skill  widi 
which  he  has  unravelled  the  recovered  cylinders,  have  enabled 
him  to  describe  this  vast  historical  monument  with  astonish- 
ing  accuracy.  It  was  *^  the  Stages  of  the  Sev^d  Spheres  of 
Borsippa,"  an  oblique  pyramid  of  six  terraces,  crowned'  by 
{in  all  probability)  a  temple.  Each  terrace  was  about  twenty 
feet  high,  dedicated  to  a  planet,  and  stained  with  the  colour 
attributed  to  it  by  the  Sabsean  astrologers:  the  lowest  black, 
for  Saturn ;  the  second  orange,  for  Jupiter ;  the  third  red, 
for  Mars ;  the  fourth  yellow,  for  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  green,  foi 
Venus;  the  sixth  blue,  for  Mercury;  and  the  temple  at  the 
top,  now  a  vitrified  mass,  was  probably  white,  for  tbe  Moon* 
We  cannot  resist  adding  at  length  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  trans* 
lation  of  the  cuneiform  inscription  which  commemorates  the 
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rottmlion  of  tliiB  edifice  by  NebucbodonoMir,  aone  6Q0 
yean  b.c.  : 

*'  I  am  Nabu-kuduri-uzur  (Nabuchodonosoi  j,  king  of  Babylon, 
the  established  governor;  he  who  pays  boniage  to  Merodach,  adorer 

of  die  gods,  gloEifier  of  Nabu  thn  Bupreme  chief ;  he  who  culti- 
vates worahtp  in  honoar  of  the  great  gods,  the  eobduer  of  the  dis> 

.  obedJent  man,  r^paifer  of  the  tempka  of  Bit-Shaggedi  and  Bit- 
Taida,  the  eldest  aoo  of  Nabu-pal*ttsiir»  king  of  Babylon.  Behold 

.now  Merodacht-my  great  lord,  has  e&tablished  men  of  atrengdi,  and 
hai  urged  me  to  repair  his  buikUngt*  Nabu,  the  guardian  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  has  committed  to  my  hands  the  aoeptre  of 
royalty  therefore.  Bit-Shaggetht  the  palace  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  for  Meroilacli,  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,  and  Bit-kua,  the 
shiitio  of  liis  divinity,  and  adorned  with  shining  gold,  1  have  ap- 
pointed tiicm.  Bit- Tzida  aUo  have  1  firmly  built ;  with  silver  and 
gold  and  a  facing  of  stone,  with  wood  of  iu  and  plane  and  pine, 
I  have  completed  it.  "^I'he  building  named  the  Planisphere,  which 
was  the  wonder  of  Babylon.  I  have  made  and  finished  ;  with  bricks 
enriched  with  lapis-lazuli  1  iiave  exalted  its  head.  Behold  now  the 
buildix^  named  the  Stages  of  the  Seven  Spheres,  which  was  the 
wonder  of  Borsippa,  bad  been  built  by  a  former  king.  He  had 
completed  forty- ivvo  cubits,  but  he  did  not  finish  its  head*  From 
the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become  ruined ;  they  had  not  taken  care  ef 
the  exiu  of  the  waters,  so  the  rain  and  wet  had  penetrated  into  the 
brickwork.  The  casing  of  burnt  briek  lisd  bulged  out,  and  the 
terraces  of  crude  brick  lay  scattered  in  heaps  ;  then  Merodach,  my 
great  lord,  inclined  my  heart  to  repair  the  buildiag.  I  did  not 
change  its  site,  nor  did  I  deatroy  its  foundation-pint  form  ;  but  in  a 
fortunate  montli,  and  upon  an  auspicious  day,  T  undertook  thcbuild- 
iiiLi;  of  the  crude-brick  terraces,  and  the  burnt- brick  casin*;  of  the 
temple.  I  streni^tlu  ned  its  foundation,  and  I  placed  a  titular  record 
on  the  part  I  had  rebuilt.  I  set  uiy  hand  to  build  it  up  and  to  exalt 
Its  summit.  As  it  had  been  in  ancient  tinir<.  so  1  lunit  up  its 
structure ;  as  it  had  been  in  former  dayf5,  tlins  I  exahed  its  head. 
Nabu,  the  strengthener  of  his  children,  l.e  v  ho  ministers  to  the 
gods,  and  Merodach  the  supporter  of  sovereignty, — may  they  came 
tins  my  ^work  to  be  established  for  ever ;  may  it  last  through  the 
seven  ages ;  and  may  the  subUity  of  my  throne  and  the  antiquity  of 
my  empire,  secure  egetnst  strangers,  and  triumphant  over  many 
£>es,  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  Under  the  gimrdianslup  of  the 
irmnt  who  presides  over  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  may  the  length 
of  my  days  pass  on  in  due  course.  I  invoke  Merodaoh,  the  king  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  ihat  this  my  work  may  be  preserved  for 
mc  under  thy  care,  in  honour  and  respect.  May  Nabu^kuduh-usor, 
the  royal  architect,  remain  under  thy  protection*" 

Let  US  now^  turn  for  a  moment  to  other  than  ouneifom 
records^  to  a  Book  whore  we  read: 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  was  walking  in- the  palace  ef 
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Bibylon*  And  die  king  aotweved  and  laid :  Is  not  tiiis  the  great 
Bsl^loDy  wfakh  I  have  Suilt  to  be  the  seat  of  the  kiiudonit  by  the 
strength  of  wof  fower»  and  in  the  glory  of  my  ezcelhsnce  ?  And 
while  ihe  word  was  yet  in  the  king's  mouthi  a  voice  came  down 
ifom  heaven :  To  thee,  O  kmg  Nabuchodonosor,  it  is  said :  Thy 
kingdom  shnW  pass  from  thee;  and  they  shall  cnst  thee  out  from 
among  men,  aiul  diy  dwelling  shall  be  with  cattle  and  wild-beasts  ; 
and  tliou  shah  cat  grass  like  an  ox,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over 
thee  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  givcth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.  The  same  hour  the 
word  was  fuiiiiied  upon  Nabuciiodonosor,** 

The  traveller  stands  on  the  rained  tower  of  Nimrtid,  and 
on  every  side  his  eye  rests  on  marsh  and  pool  and  crumbled 
mound — ^a  wide  panorama  of  utter  desolation.  The  boast  of 
the  king  remains  on  a  broken  tablet ;  the  word  of  God  is  in- 
effaceably  written  on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Continuing  their  journey  to  the  termination  of  the  first  of 
the  great  Faludes  BabylonuPy  which  are  only  navigable  when 
supplied  with  the  waters  of  the  Eunhrates  by  opening  the 
Hindieh  canal,  the  party  arrived  at  Nedjef,  a  town  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hira,  which  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Sheah  Mahommedans  as  the  burial-place  of  'Ali,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Mahommed,  who  was  assassinated  at 
Kufa,  a  place  near  at  hand,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  khalifat. 
No  le^  than  80,000  pilgrims  are  said,  at  a  low  average,  to 
flock  annually  to  pay  their  Vows  at  the  magnificent  mosque 
which  forms  the  snnne  of  the  Moslem  saiut ;  and  from  5000 


Persia  and  elsewhere,  to  eam  heaven  and  its  houris  by  turn- 
ing to  dust  in  contact  with  the  dead  kh&lif.  The  bodies  are 
carried  in  boxes  covered  with  coarse  felt,  slung  one  or  two 
on  each  side  of  a  mule,  with  a  ragged  conductor  smoking  and 
singing  cheerily  on  the  top.  The  consequence  of  this  pro- 
gress, which  lasts  frequently  weeks  and  months,  under  a 
broiling  sun,  is  of  course  the  necessity  of  filling  more  boxes 
and  employing  more  mules;  but  life  is  held  cheap  in  the 
East,  and  it  brings  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  reverend  pro- 
prietors of  the  cemetery.  The  fees  they  charge  are  worthy 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  at  Westminster,  being  not  less  than 
from  5/.  to  l(X)i.  per  bmial.  Under  the  protection  of  Tahir 
Bey,  the  military  governor  of  the  district,  and  his  Turkish 
troops,  the  party  were  permitted  to  enter  the  court  of  the 
mosque,  which  is  a  mass  of  rich  and  brilliant  polychromatic 
decoration.  The  tomb  itself  the  infidels  were  not  permitted 
to  defile  with  their  eyes.  Their  admission  at  all  into  the 
sacred  place  nearly  excited  a  tumult  in  the  Persian  crowd ; 
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but  the  bej,  like  a  pious  follower  of  Omar,  was  only  too 
happy  to  make  the  Sheahs  cat  dirt**  at  the  hands  of  the 
Giaour,  or  GhyawTj  as  Mr.  Loftua  writes  it,  after  a  Welsh, 
hut  no  doubt  more  correct,  mani^r.  The  Ghyawr,  notwith- 
standing, did  not  get  off  scot-free;  for  while  the  tents  were 
being  struck,  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  most  foul 
and  unbearable  stench ;  "  several  persons  retched  violently^ 
all  being  more  or  less  affected,*'  A  pile  of  the  Nedjef  mer- 
chandise, coflins,  sod  their  contents,  bad  been  sweltering  in 
the  sun  while  the  accustomed  hargain  was  being  driven  ¥rith 
the  authorities;  and  though  hidden  from  sight  by  an  en- 
dosuie,  the  morning  hreeze  had  wafted  intelligence  to  the 
noses  and  stomachs  of  the  Pirenghe,  who  rushed  to  their 
horses,  and  amid  a  salute  from  the  garriscm  galloped  with  all 
haste  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 

On  their  return,  the  travellers  touched  at  Kerbella,  an- 
other Sheah  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  shade  more  aristocratic 
as  a  burial-place  than  Nedjef  Here  Husseyn,  also  a  shahid, 
or  martyr,  was  enshrined ;  but  popular  feeling  was  so  excited 
by  news  which  outran  the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  that  it  was 
deemed  imprudent  to  attempt  entering  the  mosque.  They 
proceeded,  however,  to  a  small  oratory  called  the  tent  of 
Ali,  outside  the  gates,  where  two  Persian  muUas  ^mollahs) 
objected  to  their  entering  with  boots.  'To  avoid  insulting 
the  priests,  the  Europeans  abstained  from  going  beyond  the 
veranda ;  but  the  opportunily  was  too  tempting  to  the  Sunne 
Turkish  officer  who  accompanied  them,  so  he  walked  boldly 
in,  hoots  and  all.  "  By  *Ali*s  beard,  why  do  you  enter  this 
clean  and  holy  place  to  |^ollute  it  with  your  unclean  feet  ?*' 
said  one  of  the  guardians  m  angry  expostulation,  My  boots 
are  quite  as  clean  as  your  filthy  floor.  Look,  see  the  dirt 
upon  it !  When  you  clean  your  floor,  I'll  take  oif  my  boots ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  soil  my  feet  to  please  you.'*  We  hope 
the  moral  inculcated  by  the  contemptuous  Osmanii  will  not 
be .  lost  upon  certain  Transatlantic  cousins,  who  scrape  their 
shoes,  but  spit  on  their  carpets.  From  Kerbella  the  par^ 
returned  direct  to  Baghdad,  picking  up  by  the  wajr  some 
Persian  ladies  with  their  attendants,  who  were  anxious  to 
have  the  advantage  of  such  escort.  To  the  oriental  lady  our 
author  is  decidedly  not  complimentary ;  and  we  confess  his 
graphic  description  savours  of  the  inelegant : — astride  on  a 
mule,  enveloped  iu  a  huge  blue  cotton  cloak,  her  face  covered 
with  a  white  or  black  mask,  her  feet  in  wide  yellow  boots, 
these  last  thrust  into  yellow  slippers,  her  knees  up  to  her 
chin,  and  holding  on  by  the  animal's  scanty  mane !  Shade  of 
Diana  Vernon,  what  an  object  I   On  foot,  the  boots  and  slip* 
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pen  eompel  Zoleika  or  Fatimeh  to  dide  and  roll  like  ''a 
duck  iu  a  pond,  or  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  short  thick  stilts*'* 
For  the  rest  of  the  picture^  the  mud  and  manners  that  belong 
to  these  £ur  forms,  Mn  Loftus  refers  us  to  such  European 
ladies  as  have  penetrated  the  priyacy  of  the  harem.  The 
natire  Christian  ladies  he  can  say  something  about  himself: 
^'I  remember  on  one  occasion  seeing  an  Armenian  beau^ 
at  a  fllte  presented  with  a  choice  bouquet.  On  receiving  it^ 
she  languidly  rose  from  the  embroidered  ottoman ;  and  men, 
to  the  utmost  surj^rise  and  indignation  of  - the  giver«  deli- 
bemtely  sat  upon  it.**  Ah,  Mr,  Loftus,  Mr.  Loftusi  were 
not  you,  sir,  the  indignant  swain  whose  hopes  and  roses  were 
shnmtaneously  crushed  at  one  unhappy  sittmg?  But  we 
spare  your  blushes,  and  hasten  to  graver  matter. 

In  December,  wh«n  the  commission  was  atlsst  in  a  po^. 
tion  to  moTe,  it  was  arranged  that  the  diplomatic  party  should 
he  coDTeyed  to  Mohammerah,  the  southern  point  of  the  dis- 
puted boundaiy-Une,  by  Uie  Hon.  East  India  Company's  armed 
steamer  Nitocrk^  The  mules,  horses,  and  servants,  were  to 
proceed  by  land,  under  the  escort  of  the  troop  of  cavalry  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Turkish  government.  As  the  route  chosea 
lay  through  I^ower  Mesopotamia,  a  district  little  visited  by 
Europeans,  Mr.  Loftus  proposed  to  join  the  overland  party, 
and  oDtained  a  willing  consent  from  Colonel  Williams.  The 
troops,  however,  to  our  author's  great  disappointment,  re- 
ceived counter  orders  to  take  the  ordinary  route  by  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates ;  but  by  the  assbtance  of  an  amiable  *  Agba, 
he  was  supplied  with  eight  Bash!  Bazuks,  and  a  couple  of 
kettle-drummers,  and  wiui  this  procession  left  the  baxaars  of 
Hillah  in  due  oriental  state  to  pursue  his  own  course.  Hav- 
ing drummed  him  outside  the  suburban  date-groves,  the  mu- 
sicians, to  his  great  joy,  took  their  leave  on  receiut  of  a  small 
bakhshish,  and  retumcKi  to  the  bosoms  of  their  tamilies.  It 
was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  journey  was 
accomplished ;  but  the  perils  of  unruly  Arabs  and  tyrannical 
pashas  were  overcome  b;^'  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  the 
EDgiizi,  and  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Zobeir  3  whence,  crossing 
the  noble  Shat-el-Arab,  the  combined  stream  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  he  juined  the  commissioners  at  Mobammerali 
in  Pcssia,  Owin^  to  the  usual  neglect  and  ignorance  of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  all  commerce  has  nearly  ceased;  the 
cnly  vessels' that  anchor  in  these  deep  waters  are  a  couple  of 
English  merchantmen,  with  a  fiigate  now  and  then  from  the 
East  India  Company's  squadron  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  roace  enclosed  between  the  waters  of  the  Euphratea 
*nd  the  Yusufieh  Canal  is  wonderfully  rich  in  ancient  remains. 
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— ^tboie  of  HsmnUun,  Tel  Ede,  Wtak^  and  Sinkan,  being 
aearly  within  dgkt  at  the  some  time;  and  aome  milea  bekw 
^  last,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  riTer,  aie  the  ruins  of 
Mugejer,  which  tuLve  yielded  most  important  records.  It 

-  was  here  that  in  18M  Mr.  Taylor,  after  hiinring  in  vain  pierced 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  great  tower,  found  at  last  in  a  niche 
formed  by  the  omission  of  one  brick  in  the  layer  six  feet  be- 

.  low  the  surface  a  perfect  inscribed  cylinder.  This  led  him^to 
try  the  other  comers ;  and  firom  each,  in  precisely  the  same 
position,  he  secured  a  like  conunemoratiTe  record.  Guided  by 
this  bint,  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  the  following  autumn  disin- 
terred without  difficulty  four  cylinders  from  the  comers  of  a 
platform  at  the  Birs  Nimrud,  to  the  surprise  of  his  Arab  work- 
men, who  no  doubt  attributed  the  Ghy4wr*s  success  to  his 

*  acquaintance  with  the  magical  arts.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
add,  that  the  M^geyer  cylinders  ha^e  enabled  Colonel  Raw- 
linson to  reconcile  the  scriptural  account  of  the  taking  of  Ba- 
bylon under  Baltaasar  (Bei-ahar-eeer),  the  last  Chaldean  king, 
with  the  account  of  Berosus,  who  makes  Nabonidus,  in  that 
capacity,  surrender  himself  to  Cyrus  in  the  city  of  Borsippa. 
The  cylinders^  as  read  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  distinctly  state 
that  Ml-shar-ezer  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus,  -  and  was 

.  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  gorerament,  thus  being  regent  over 
Babylonia,  and'to  all  intents  king  of  the  Chaldees.  All  these 
ruins  were  visited  in  hb  hasty  journey,  and  not  unnrofitablj, 
by  Mr.  Loftus  and  his  companion  Mr.  Churchill;  and  at 
Warka,  till  then  unknown  to  European  visitors,  they  spent 

'  two  days,  making  a  careful  map,  with  notes  and  drawings ; 
its  immense  size,  and  the  enormous  accumulations  of  straii|e 
sepulchral  remains^  satisfyinff  them  that  it  was  only  second  in 

•  xank  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

The  report  made  to  Colonel  Williams  caused  him  readily 
to  accede  to  a  suggestion  that  excavations  should  be  tried  (m  a 
small  scale,  and  he  liberally  supplied  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  purpose*  At  Busrah,  therefore,  Mr.  Loftus  purchased 
implements,  and  such  trifles  as  might  aid  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs ;  and  having  convinced  hims^f  by  experience 
that  he  was  safer  among  them  unaccompanied  by  the  hated 
Turkish  troops^  he  set  out  with  a  party  of  nine,  including  bis 
servant  Ovannes,  an  Armenian  Christian,  who  spoke  seven  of 
the  native  languages  fluently.  On  reaching  Suk-esh-Sheioiikh, 
be  sought  an  interview  with  the  sheik  of  the  Muntefik  tribes, 
IB  whose  district  Warka  and  Sinkara  are  situated;  and  was 
mciously  received  by  him.   Sheik  ¥Md  appears  to  have 

-  been  a  verv  magnificent  personage^  tall,  handsome,  well* 
dressed,  and  of  dignified  and  courteous  manners,-^  model 
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■  chief  for  a  warlike  and  powerful  race.  Soft-sawder  notwith- 
standin*^  is  not  without  effect  in  the  desert  itself ;  a  well- 

■  applied  oiitpour  of  thanks  for  pre%ious  hospiuliiy,  and  a 
-  hint  th  it  a  tavonr  shown  to  the  speaker  was  in  fact  an  exhi- 
bition oL  Iriend^ship  and  esteem  to  the  sultan  of  the  stranger's 
country,  did  his  business.  "  I  am  yonr  slave,"  responded  the 
sheik;  **  some  Arabs  are  dog.s ;  but  the  tribes  of  the  Mun- 
tetik  are  my  servants  ;  you  and  your  property  are  as  safe  with 
them  as  in  the  shelter  of  my  own  tent."    A  letter  of  in^struc- 

,  tions  to  a  subordinate  officer  was  written  by  the  great  man's 
secretary,  and  duly  sealed  ;  and  this  done,  a  few  compliments 
brought  this  very  satisfactory  interview  to  a  close. 

It  was  now  winter  in  the  Arab  plains,  tiie  thenuonieter 
standing  below  the  freezing-point ;  and  it  was  ai)solutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  lioi semen  frequently  to  dismount  and  walk,  ui 
tii  vlcr  to  kee])  up  the  circidation.  T!)e  wind,  passing  over  a 
hoii  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrous  salts,  becomes  so  in- 
tensely chilling,  that  the  Arabs,  with  their  bare  feet  resting 
in  larL^e  iri  u  stirrups,  wore  completely  benumbed,  "  frequently 
falling  Irum  their  laiiidul  mares,  and  requiring  to  be  again 
lifted  into  their  saddles the  same  coarse  abba  w  liich  shades 
them  in  sunnner  being  their  only  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter.  Altera  couple  of  days'  journey,  Mr.  Loftus  delivered 
his  credentials  to  Sheik  Dehbi,  J^ahad's  deputy,  at  Diuaji, 
and  organised  a  party  of  excavators  for  his  proceedings  at 
Warka.  These  were  continued  incessantly  for  three  weeks, 
and  resumed  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  some  little  extent; 
but  although  much  has  been  thus  brought  to  light  of  value 
and  interest,  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done;  and  the 
disinterment  of  this  wondeilul  city  of  the  dead  must  only  be 
looked  upon  as  commenced. 

The  four  cities  founded  by  Nemroud  are  enumerated  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.)  as  Babylon,  Arach,  Achad,  and 
Cbalanne  in  the  land  of  Sennaar  (Shinar).  About  1:20  miles 
soutii-east  of  Babylon  are  the  enormous  piles  of  iiiouiuis  called 

.  Warka.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  states  his  belief  that  Waika  is 
Arach,  though  he  has  been  unable  to  read  its  cuneiform  name 
with  precision  ;  but  it  is  generally  designated  as  the  city** 
par  excellence.  "The  name  Vvaika,"  says  Mr.  Loftus,  "is 
derivable  from  Erech  (Arach)  without  ininecessary  contor- 
tion. The  original  Hebrew  word,  '  Erk,'  or  *  Ark,'  is  trans- 
formed into  *  Warka,'  either  by  changing  the  alrepk  into  vau, 
or  by  simp  ly  prefixing  the  vau  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  as 
is  customary  in  the  conversion  of  Hebrew  names  to  Arabic.'* 
Of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  ruins  there  cannot  be  a  shadow 

*of  doubt;  and  the  best  authorities  appear  to  agree  in  ad- 
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mitting  the  Btrong  probabili^  that  they  constitute  the  re- 
mains  of  the  Araeh  of  Nemioud.  On  a  slightly  raised  tract 
of  desert  soil,  ten  miles  in  breadth,  stand  Warka,  Sinkaia, 
Tel  Ede,  and  Hamm&m,  all  unapproachable  except  firom  No* 
Terobor  to  Mardi,  when  the  Euphrates  assumes  its  lowest 
level.  The  desolation  and  solitude  of  Warka  are  even  greater 
than  of  Babylon :  no  tree  gives  i^iade ;  no  blade  of  grass 
yields  pasture;  the  shrivelled  lichen  alone  clings  to  the 
weathered  surface  of  the  broken  bricks;  the  eagle,  the  jackal, 
and  the  hyama  shun  its  spectral  tombs.  Amidst  the  waste, 
the  bouncUuries  of  the  city  proper  are  marked  out  by  an  ir* 
regular  circle  of  earthy  rampart  nearly  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  Three  miles 
beyond  may  be  traced  what  were  once  suburbs;  but  the 
principal  buildings  are  situated  on  an  extensive  platform  of 
undulating  mounds,  occup)  ing  the  greater  part  of  the  atea 
enclosed  wiUiin  the  walls.  The  most  central,  lofty,  and  an- 
cient of  these  buildings  is  a  tower  200  feet  square,  built 
entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks,  there  being  no  external  fiidng 
of  kiln-baked  brickwork,  as  is  usual  in  Babylonian  structures ; 
but  the  necessary  support  was  afforded  by  four  great  but* 
tresses  of  flat  bricks  cemented  in  bitumen,  each  being  in- 
scribed with  eight  lines  of  early  cuneif<»m  diaracters.  These 
record  the  decdcation  of  the  edifice  to  *^  Sin,*'  the  moon,  by 
.  Urukh  king  of  Chaldea,  probably  £230  b.c* 

For  the  singular  "  Wuswas**  building,  and  other  vast  monu- 
ments of  Babylonian  or  Sassanian  anmitects,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Loftus  himself,  who  certainly  made  good 
use  of  his  time  and  his  unmanageable  corps  of  ''navvies." 
But  we  must  not  pass  over  Warka,  as  being  by  ftr  the  most 
important  of  the  sepulchral  cities  which  abound  in  Lower 
Chaldea.  From  the  absence  of  tombs  in  the  Assyrian  mounds, 
Mr.  Loftus  infers  that  the  Assyrians  carried  their  dead  to  the 
sacred  places  in  the  Chaldean  marshes  down  the  Tigris  aad 
Euphrates,  from  the  same  motives  which  induce  the  Persians 
at  the  present  day  to  seek  the  shrines  of  Kerbella  and  Meshed, 
as  the  only  fitting  abodes  for  the  ashes  of  the  orthodox  dis- 
cijples  of  'Ali,  The  accumulation  at  Warka  is  enormous :  ''  It  is 
difiicult  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  piles 
upon  piles  of  human  relics  which  there  utterly  astound  the 
beholder.  Excepting  only  the  triangular  space  between  the 
three  principal  ruins,  tiie  whole  remainder  of  the  platfonot 
the  whole  space  between  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  exteot 
of  desert  beyond  them,  are  every  where  filled  with  the  bones 
and  sepulchres  of  dead.*'  When  a  depth  of  thirty  feet 
in  the  loose  soil  rendered  it  dangmus  to  continue  the  exca- 
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Tatlons,  the  funereal  remains  were  as  plentifal  as  ever.  The 
earliest  form  of  scjnilchral  vase  or  sarcophagus  is  the  large 
vase  known  as  the  "  ijabYh)nian  urn,"  lined  inside  with  bitu- 
men, and  having  the  inontli  covered  with  bricks.  Another 
early  form  resembles  a  dish -cover  resting  on  a  projecting" 
liin.    On  carefully  rcnujving  the  cover,  the  skeleton  is  found 
generally  reclining  on  tlie  left  side  ;  but  trussed  like  a  fowl, 
in  order  to  lit  the  shape  of  the  lid.    hjut  the  most  singular 
is  the  glazed-earthenware  colli!],  which,  in  fragments  and  en- 
tire, occur^  in  ctniritless  numbers,  and  appears  to  have  super- 
seded the  ruder  descriptit)ns  of  burial-vases.     Tliese  coiiins 
are  exactly  slipper-shaped,   the  upper  end  having  an  oval 
aperture  sonic  two  leet  in  its  largest  diameter  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  lujdy,  furnished  with  a  de|)ressed  ledge  for  tlio 
reception  of  a  lid,  which  was  cemented  witlt  limc-mortar. 
Tlie  upper  surface  of  both  colIin  and  lid  is  generally  covered 
"with  plain  or  ornamental  ridges,  forming  many  square  panels, 
in  each  of  which  ii  a  bmall  cndjos^cd  hgurc  of  a  warrior. 
The  exterior  is  covered  with  a  green  enamel,  the  interior 
with  blue  ;  tiio  former  probably  l)eing  changed  by  long  ex- 
osure.     Tl  ic  inaterial  is  yellow  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and 
alf  baked.    The  Arabs  have  long  been  attracted  by  the 
gold  ornaments  which  these  colHus  contain,  and  break  and 
destroy  numbers  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  them, 
Mr.  Loftus  had  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  speci- 
mens for  the  British  Museum  ;  those  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  being  considerably  weathered,  and  those  below  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  so  that  both  fell  to  pieces  in  the  attempt 
to  stir  them,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  secure  them  by 
oles  and  pieces  of  carpet  or  abbas  tied  round  them.  A 
undi'ed  or  so  were  demolished,  when  by  a  lucky  thought  a 
coating  of  several  layers  of  paper  was  pasted  on  one  selected 
for  experiment ;  and  a  few  hours  proved  that  success  had  been 
attained,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  all  parties  concerned. 
The  coffin  could  be  moved  with  safety,  and  was  car  ried  off  in 
triumph  by  a  shouting,  dancing,  and  yelling  crowd,  spear  in 
kand,  and  reached  the  tents  in  safety ;  though  the  frantic 
capers  of  the  excited  Arabs  exposed  it  to  infinite  dangers  in 
its  transit.    Many  interesting  objects  occur  in  and  around 
fte  coffins ;  personal  ornaments  of  gold,  glass  bottles  and 
^iies,  lamps,  Parthian  coins,  jars,  and  jugs  of  extremely 
elegant  forms,  steel  and  flint  of  the  shape  now  in  use,  terra- 
cotta figures,  and  tablets.    Eight  of  the  latter  contained,  in  a 
l^icad  border  round  a  central  inscription,  the  impressions  of 
Tseiy  many  small  but  well-executed  seals,  heads,  animals, 
deities,  and  such-like.    The  inscriptions  Sir  H.  Rawiinson 
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statM  to  bo  matter  rehtmg  entirdj  to  the  domeetie  teooomy 
of  the  temples;  but  he  recognises  Greek  napnes  in  Bafaj- 
lonum  characters  beneath  many  of  the  seal%  and  dates  of 
Seleocns  and  Antiochmi  the  Great;  so  diat  eonei&tm  writing 
was  still  in  use  SOO  years  b.c. 

From  Warka  Mr.  Loftus  proceeded  to  Sinkaia  and  Tel 
Siir ;  and  in  both  ezoa^iations  were  conducted  with  good  results 
At  the  latter  clay  tablets  were  found,  about  six  inches  by 
three  in  dimensioned  inscribed  in  minute  cuneiform  characters^ 
and  placed  in  an  enyelope,  also  of  clay,  completely  endoeing 
them,  and  itself  inscribed  in  like  manner.  Imnreisions  of 
cylindrical  seals  are  found  along  the  margin  and  four  edges 
of  ihe  envelope.  A  cursory  examination  only  has  been  made 
of  these  strange  records;  but  they  appear  to  be  documents  of 
private  persons  about  1600  years  in  the  first  Chaldeaa 
emnire*  Having  rejoined  the  commianoners  at  Mohammerah^ 
ana  despatchedliis  collection  of  antiquities  to  England,  Mr, 
Loftus  was  next  desired  by  Colonel  Williams  to  visit  Susa 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Churchill,  and  try  what  could  be  done  ia 
the  way  of  digging  at  the  great  mounds  of  Shiish.  Being 
furnished  with  letters  from  the  British  and  Persian  commia- 
sioners  to  the  authorities  at  Shfister  and  DlsftU,  the  two 
great  Persian  cities  in  the  pUdo  of  Aribistim,  he  took  hia 
departure  accordingly.  The  travellers  arrived  at  Shiister  in 
due  course,  and  were  feasted  by  the  great  men  of  the  place ; 
though  the  jealouflj  of  the  green-turbaned  desoendantB  of  the 
prophet  was  excited  by  the  very  mention  of  the  name  Sh<iah» 
An  entertainment^  however,  was  at  times  somewhat  trying : 
kaliyiiDes,  or  water-pipes,  tea  sweetened  to  syrup,  more 
pipes,  much  talk,  and  then,  in  this  land  of  cholera,  green 
cucumbeiB  and  sour  apricots,  more  pipes,  a  cup  of  cofiee, 
and  good-by«  We  both  fortunately  survived  that  day,"* 
adds  our  author  feelingly,  ^'and  rode  to  our  tents  to  get 
*  something  to  eat* "  Sometimes  they  had  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  clulau,  pilau,  and  lamb  stuffed  with  rice, 
almonds,  and  raisins;  Tea  and  sherbet  are  the  sole  drink  at 
these  fites;  but  for  all  that  the  taste  of  strong  waters  is  not 
unknown.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  journey  in  the  rain,  a 
bottle  of  sheny  and  one  of  brandy  was  placed  on  the  Ghyawr*a 
table.  The  govemoc^s  brother  entered  in  his  usual  sedate 
manner,  and  took  a  seat.  He  desired  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  bottles;  a  glass  of  sherry  was  poured  out,  which  he 
drank  and  pronounced  khnb,  'good,'  A  second  was  kkili 
M^,  Miliar  kh^b,  *  extremely  good.*  But  he  asked  to  taste 
the  other  botde ; — ^that  was  hih!  hih!  h&^i  Thtti  he  tried  a 
glass  of  sherry ;  then  a  glass  of  borandy.   Pinelly  he  seined 
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both  bottles,  and  mixed  the  liquors  in  the  same  glass ;  nor 
did  he  desist  until  the  whole  contents  had  disappeared.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  asked  for  more ;  but  this  was  of  cofurse 
refused  him.  He  was  ultimately  supported  from  the  room  by 
an  old  domestic,  who  exhibited  great  concern  that  Ghyiwis 
should  see  his  master  in  his  cups*  We  afterwards  learnt 
that  previously  to  joining  our  party  he  had  imbibed  eleven 
glasses  of  raw  *arak !" 

Owing  to  the  distrust  with  which  Mr.  Loftus  and  his  cook' 
panion  were  watched  at  Shiish,  they  were  unable  to  open  a 
single  trench  b^ore  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Williams  and  his 
party,  whO|  after  an  extended  stay  at  Mohammerah^  visited 
Dizftil,  the  rock-sculptures  of  Bisiltlin,  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
and  other  places.  On  their  return  to  Dizful  a  firman  was  ob« 
tained,  and  excavations  commenced  at  Sh6sh  on  a  large  scale 
under  favourable  auspices.  Of  the  primitive  history  of  Shu- 
shan,  Susa,  Siis,  or  Sntish,  by  all  of  which  names  it  appears, 
little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  here  was  the  onginal 
capital  of  the  descendants  of  Elam,  the  son  of  Sem.  About 
650  B.C.  the  conquest  of  Susiana,  under  the  name  of  "  Ma- 
da  ktu,"  and  the  taking  of  the  city  '*  Shushan/*  is  recorded  in 
the  baa-reliefs  of  Ashur-bani-pal  king  of  Assyriai  discovered 
at  Nineveh.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  away  of  the  Persiaa 
kings,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Susa  rivalled  the  former 
glories  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Herodotus  makes  Arista- 
l^oras  tempt  Cleomenes  king^  of  Sparta  to  join  the  lonlans 
in  attackii^  Darius,  by  descS^iing  Susa,  wnere  the  Persian 
monarch  occasionally  resides,  and  where  his  treasures  are  de- 
posited: make  yourself  master  of  this  city,  and  you  may 
vie  in  influence  with  Jupiter  himself.'^  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Susa  is  its  con^ 
nection  with  the  stoxy  of  Esther.  There  appears  to  be  every 
reason  for  believing  in  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  As- 
suerus  of  the  Bible,  by  whom  the  Jewish  maiden  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  through  whom  so  signal  a  vengeance  wsa 
wrought  on  the  enemies  of  her  people ;  seven  hundred  being 
slain  in  Susan  the  cily,  and  seventy-five  thousand  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  labours  of  Colonel  Williams  and  our  author 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  a  vast  and  magni- 
ficent palace^  in  which  the  positions  of  sixty-six  columns  were 
determined  with  accuracy,  and  sufficient  fragments  exhumed 
to  restore  the  various  details  of  one  capital  and  shaft,  which 
was  identical^  save  in  a  few  small  particulars,  with  the  ex- 
ternal groups  at  Persepolis,  examples  of  which  may  be  studied 
in  Mr.  Fergusson's  restoration  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  the 
square  pedestals  are  trilingual  inscriptions— the  Scy  thic  being 
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on  the  western  ride,  the  Persian  on  the^  southern,  the  Baby- 
lonian eastward;  the  north  side  remaining  blank*  These 
lecords  are  much  defaced;  but  enough  remains  to  enable 
Mr.  Norris  to  give  a  translation  which  he  says  is  not  yeiy 
far  from  the  truth/'  and  which  asserts  that  Artazerxes,  the 
aon  of  Darius,  by  the  aid  of  Ormazd,  placed  the  effigies  of 
Tanaitis  and  Mithra  in  the  temple.  Mr.  Loftus  dwells  on 
the  ffreat  probability  that  it  was  here,  among  the  pillars  of 
marble  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  Shushan  the  palace, 
when  the  king  **  was  merry,  and  after  veij  much  drmkin^ 
was  well  warmed  with  wine,**  that  the  disobedience  of  Vashtt 
raised  Esther  to  the  queenly  dignity ;  and  he  certainly  makes 
out  a  strong  case.  But  for  the  rest  we  must  now  refer 
to  the  book  itself,  as  our  space  is  exhausted;  assuring  the 
general  reader  that  he  need  not  be  deterred  by  the  look  of  a 
few  hard  words  and  queer-looking  characters  mm  the  perusal 
of  an  interesting  narrative,  which  will  not  only  rub  up  his 
history,  but  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  true  believers.  Alas  for  the  lands  that  are 
scourged  by  hateful  Moslem  rulers!  Sick  men  or  sound, 
allies  or  enemies,  speedy  destruction  to  them  all !  and  may 
the  Cross  once  again  sanctify  the  polluted  country  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  prophets ;  and  a  bishop,  as  of  old  time, 
take  his  seat  in  the  city  of  Esther ! 

Tempora  mutaidur^  et  nos  muUmur  in  iUitw  The  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians,  tiie  Babylonians  and  Persians,  wrote 
their  history,  both  public  and  domestic,  on  stones,  and  burnt 
it  into  clay ;  and  it  survives  to  us.  But  we, — ^for  it  may  be  that 
the  stream  of  ages  will  leave  us  in  our  turn  stranded  behind 
the  historic  penod,— how  will  it  be  witii  our  ^oper-records^ 
when  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Tones,  the  folly  of  the 
Herald,  Hansard,  blue-books,  novels,  P^ays,  sermons,  the 
Duke's**  despatches,  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper's  JPnver^ 
PhUosophy,  shall  alike  have  mouldered  into  dust?  Let  us 
hope  such  a  time  may  never  come ;  or  Macaulay*8  romantic 
New  Zealander,  who  is  to  sit  on  a  broken  bridge  and  con- 
template the  ruins  of  St.  FauUs,  may  lecture  to  a  Maorie 
antiquarian  society  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  strange  race 
who  confined  their  lapidary  inscriptions  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  virtues  of  the  dead  in  places  of  mortuary  deposit,  while 
they  decorated  the  highways  with  brazen  tablets,  which, 
cleansed  by  careful  manipulation  from  the  4Bruyo  of  centuries, 
yield  the  following  important  results;  '*Tomkins,  tailor; 
John  Wiggins,  dairy-fed  pork.*' 
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WHATELY  ON  BACON, 

Bacotis  Essays  with  Annotations :  by  R.  Whately,  D.D» 

London  :  J.  W.  Parker* 

Dr.  Whately  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man;  but 
from  the  first  he  was  spoiled  by  an  affectation  of  eccentricity 
and  singularity,  and  at  last  his  gray  hairs,  instead  of  being  a 
crown  of  glory,  have  become  a  very  Medusa's  wig  of  hissing 
snakes,  as  hostile  to  Popery  as  the  old  serpent  himself.  Such 
is  the  end  of  the  false  liberalism  with  which  he  commenced. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  never  argue  like  other  people  :  his 
peculiar  historic  doubts  concerning  the  existence  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  are  a  type  of  the  serious  paradoxical  thoughts  na-> 
tural  to  his  organisation.  While  still  a  fellow  of  Oriel  Collegei 
he  U6ed|  as  the  tradition  runs^  to  apologise  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  somewhat  remarkable  appetite,  on  the  ^ound  that  such 
a  course  was  the  very  best  preservative  agamst  scarcity.  If 
all  men,  said  he,  only  eat  just  so  much  as  they  needed,  far- 
mers would  sow  and  fatten  only  enough  to  provide  that 
quantity ;  in  such  a  case,  a  bad  season  would  leave  mankind  in 
a  state  of  starvation ;  whereas  if  every  person  made  it  a  rule 
to  eat  twice  as  much  as  he  wanted,  a  half  crop  or  a  murrain 
would,  instead  of  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  famine,  merely 

Eut  him  for  a  season  on  his  natural  allowance.  This  quizzical 
umour  was,  we  believe,  carried  out  in  his  conduct.  Admiring 
youngsters  have  described  to  us  how,  even  after  his  accession 
to  his  dignities,  the  comical  Archbishop  would  make  his  after* 
dinner  entrance  to  the  dra\nng-room  oy  a  sudden  vault  over 
an  ottoman,  to  the  scandal  of  the  aged  female  sitting  thereon ; 
how  at  an  inaugural  dinner  at  Dublin,  given  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  celebrate  the  double  solemnity  of  the  accession  of 
a  new  viceroy  and  a  new  archbishop,  the  latter  functionary 
would  entertain  the  vice-queen  during  the  whole  dinner  with 
an  elaborate  disser^tion  on  prize-fighting ;  and  how  in  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  in  Dublin, — bizarre  and  outr^  in 
his  amusements  as  in  bis  arguments, — ^he  would  astonish  the 
gaping  crowd  with  hb  athletic  activity  and  attempt  to  rival 
the  Australian  savage  in  his  use  of  the  bomeran^.  Whether 
he  could  ever  attain  the  excellence  of  his  modw,  and  bring 
down  birds  with  the  weapon.  We  cannot  say;  we  have,  however, 
heard  that  he  has  at  least  been  known  to  frighten  the  phcenix 
with  the  erratic  and  eccentric  course  of  the  skimming  missile. 
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Of  course  we  cannot  Touch  for  die  aocuxacj  of  any  of  Iheie 
reports ;  we  giTe  them  as  they  come  to  us,  as  a  representatioii 
if  not  of  the  true  nature  of  the  man»  at  least  of  the  impression 
and  stamp  which  he  has  left  on  the  minds  of  persons  not  at 
all  indisposed  to  sympathise  with  him. 

Neither  do  we  mention  these  thinss  in  disparagement 
of  ]>r.  Whately^  but  in  illustration  of  his  peculiar  mind 


the  corner^  are  ue  characteristics  of  lus  course  and  of  his 
aims.  He  nerer  went  direct  to  the  mark  in  his  life.  For 
this  cause  his  admirers  do  wdl  to  cull  sentences  and  pages 
from  his  works,  and  to  publish  them  as  the  beauties  of 
Whately.**  His  individual  bricks  are  well  squared*  wcJl 
burnt*  some  of  them  haTe  eren  the  stamp  of  genius.  But  his 
buildings  are  as  singular  as  Sir  Charles  Barry's  ldtchen»cloek 
for  the  million*  with  its  Chinese  pagoda  roof,  snd  its  bunch  of 
buttercups  tied  under  ^e  wee  baU  that  crowns  its  height*  to 
nod  to  the  vibrations  of  Big  Ben.  Who*  for  instance*  would 
imagine  in  perusing  his  Logic  that  he  was  gradually  work* 
ing  up  towards  the  enforcing  of  an  heretical  position  r^rd* 
ing  the  use  of  the  word  person**  in  theology  ?  Or  who 
would  be  prepared  to  find  "  Bacon*s  Essays'*  made  the  text 
for  an  almost  continuous  tirade  against  Bomanists**  and 
''Romanism**?— *i5i^a<  duplex,  im&  eompleius  eorpore  Chi' 
ran*  His  works  are  centaurs*  with  two  bddies*  neither 
complete. 

In  arguing  about  Popery,  he  is  careful  to  follow  a  maxim 
which  he  inculcates*  and  which  is  certainly,  if  rightly  con<* 
ceived*  the  key  to  his  controversial  method.  Romanism**' 
he  says*  in  order  to  be  understood,  should  be  read  back- 
wards.** CertsinW*  in  order  to  understand  it  as  Dr.  Whatelj 
understands  it*  and  tries  to  make  others  understand  it  also*  it 
must  be  read  backwards.  But  then  this  Credo  al  roveicio  is 
no  more  our  profession  of  &ith  dian  the  Faier^noiter  said 
backwards  is  our  prayer.  It  may  be  convenient  to  Dr. 
Whately  thus  to  represent  our  system  $  but  after  all*  facts  are 
facts*  and  are  not  wont  to  be  changed  because  obstinate  theo* 
rists  choose  to  distort  and  misrepresent  them. 

His  book  opens  with  a  specimen  of  this  inversion.  Ca- 
tholics* he  says*  first  seek  unity,  and  then  truth.  Now  this  is 
either  a  truism  or  an  absurdity.  Most  people  first  accomplish 
the  means*  and  then  seek  to  enjoy  the  end:  Dr.  Whately 
himself  probably  has  his  meat  cooked  before  he  eats  it;  but 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  say*  that  his  first  aim  is  cookery* 
and  then  feeding.  We  are  convinced  that  God  has  committed 
a  gift  to  the  Church*  and  that  to  enjoy  this  gift*  we  must  be 
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Mnhed  to  the  Church  :  we  arc  united  to  the  Church  for  the 
one  object  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  gift.  Unity,  then,  certainly 
comes  iirst,  and  the  ^itt  afterwards.  But  in  our  intention,  the 
gift  is  the  L';reat  object  which  we  seek,  unity  the  means  by 
which  alone  we  can  attain  it;  the  gift  is  primary,  unity  se- 
condary. Dr.  Whately  would  ha\e  more  reason,  if  he  said 
that  Prot^'stants  first  seek  private  judgment,  and  then  truth; 
for  we  believe  that  many  of  them  would  not  accept  a  truth 
miraculously  revisaled  to  them,  if  it  implied  a  permaaeut  sa- 
crifice of  their  liberty  of  thinking  as  tiiey  chose. 

But  in  spite  of  his  willingnejis  to  upset  and  invert  all  our 
doctrines,  such  is  the  singularity  of  tiie  man*s  mind,  that  in 
one  or  two  instances  he  absolutely  paints  us  as  we  are,  even 
when,  if  he  is  consistent  to  his  principle,  he  intends  the  re- 
verse. Accidents  arc  so  extravagant,  that  a  prophetic  s])irit 
may  even  visit  a  Caiaphas,  and  the  false  high-priest,  intending 
to  lie,  may  for  once  tell  the  truth.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  his  ad- 
mission of  the  principle,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were 
not  first  deduced  from  Scripture,  but  that  the  Scripture-de- 
ductions were  employed  as  d  posteriori  arguments  ("or  tiie 
doctrines.  The  Doctor,  of  course,  puts  this  as  offensively  as 
possible.  To  expect  to  convert  a  papist  by  showing  him  the 
true  (Whateleian)  interpretation  of  the  texts  which  assert  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  is,  he  says,  "a  very  reasonable 
expectation  where  the  doctrine  has  sprung  from  the  misinter- 
pretation, but  quite  otherwise  where,  at  in  this  case,  the  mis- 
interpretation has  sprung  from  the  doctrine."  Dr.  Whately, 
of  course,  would  have  the  contradictory  of  this  to  be  the  rig-fit 
thing,  and  would  wish  all  doctrine  to  spring  directly  from 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Xow  see  to  what  a  funny 
opinion  this  would  lead  as  to  the  apostolic  preaching.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Whateleian  theory,  must 
have  gone  about  for  years  preaching  somewhat  as  follows: 
We  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  no  doctrines  to  inculcate, — 
that  were  to  encourage  a  pernicious  tenet  that  shall  hereafter 
arise  about  tradition  ;  we  have  only  to  prepare  your  minds 
for  what  you  shall  have  as  soon  as  our  amanuenses  are  ready 
to  tie  liver  the  co])y.  AVe  have  at  ])reseiit  nothing  to  give  you, 
nothing  to  tell  you,  but  a  great  protnise  to  make,  a  true  Evan- 
geliuni  to  predict  for  you.  Be  ready,  be  prepared,  and  you  shall 
see  what  you  shall  see.  Behold  we  give  you  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy ;  for  unto  you  sliall  be  ^iven  a,  Book  !  Yes,  a  book, 
which  you  shall  read  and  believe,  and  live.  We  will  not  say 
that  you  shall  be  able  to  learn  any  thing  dehnite  or  incontro- 
vertible from  this  book  beyond  a  few  plain  facts,  such  as  the 
e:!^i5tence  of  God^  and  the  like*   Kather^  wicked  wags  in  later 
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days,  seeing  the  quarrels  to  which  its  interpretation  shall  give 
rise,  shall  inscribe  this  motto  on  its  covers, — 

*  Hie  liber  est  in  qao  quserit  sua  dogmata  quisqae* 
Invenit  et  jnriter  dogmaia  quisque  8oa.' 

Such  is  our  mission.  In  order  to  intruduce  truth  and  peace 
on  earth,  we  have  to  |)romise  you  tliis  Book,  which  mhi  shall 
read  without  note  or  comment,  aiid  which  alone  shall  be  your 
relicrion.  Into  this  faith  \sv.  are  xeadj  to  baptise  jou — into 
the  iaith  of  the  coming  Book." 

Then  try  to  fancy  the  commotion  among  the  wise  men 
when  the  Book  at  last  arrived.  They  had  to  wait  long  ;  all 
the  Apostles  but  one  had  gone  off  the  scene  before  it  was 
completed,  and  ages  elapsed  before  the  survivor's  finishing 
stroke  was  owned  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  expected 
volume.  However,  at  last  it  was  complete;  and  doubtless 
the  Church,  whose  only  faith  till  now  was  in  the  coming 
Bible,  sat  down  with  great  unanimity,  and  with  no  prejudice, 
to  make  its  dogmas  out  of  that  book.  How  one  sage  cries, 
evprjKa,  1  have  found  it,  while  another  demolishes  the  incipient 
structure  with  a  rival  text!  With  what  blessed  ease,  without 
any  tradition  to  guide  them,  do  they  gloss  over  the  verbal 
contradiction  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James !  With  what 
facility,  in  that  age  of  the  universal  belief  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  substances  magical  formulae,  do  they  determine 
that  the  words,  This  is  My  body/'  cannot  imply  transub- 
9tantiation,  because  such  an  idea  iiiTolves  an  impossibility! 

But  here.  Dr.  Whately  would  tell  us,  you  bring  in  the 
corruptions  of  human  nature.  I  maintain,  he  says,  that  the 
doctrine  just  mentioned  is  not  dmved  from  the  text,  but  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  innate  superstition  of  man,  twisting  the 
Word  of  God  to  bis  own  fancies. 

But  let  ns  inquire :  if  you  cut  away  tradition  on  one  side, 
and  human  nature  on  the  other — (Ouery,  does  human  nature 
include  Whateleian  logic,  or  are  we  allowed  to  use  that  Tery 
pretty  instrument  in  Sie  manufacture  of  religion  ?), — if  you 
cut  away  these  two«  bow  and  by  what  rules  are  you  to  inter- 
pret the  Bible  ?  The  Apostles  are  dead ;  no  hearsay  tradi- 
tion is  to  be  allowed;  human  nature  and  reason  are  corrupt ; 
and  yet  here  is  the  long-promised  book  newly  arrived.  How 
is  it  to  be  interpreted  ?  By  what  process  did  you  get  your 
Protestantism  out  of  it  ?  Not  by  tradition,  nor  hj  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature.  How  then  ?  By  Whateleian  logic  ? — ^but 
is  not  this  natural,  yea,  and  a  corruption  of  nature  ?  It  is 
all  very  fine  to  allow  Protestants  to  be  continually  arguing 
with  their  snappish  objections  and  contradictions  to  every 
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thing  we  saj ;  but  let  them  show  U8  how  on  their  principles 
Christiamtj  began ; — how  it  came  to  pass  that  Chnstianilj) 
which  once  was  without  the  Bible,  became  afterwards  the 
mere  emanation  of  the  Bible?  We  should  like  to  seethe 
process  historically  traced.  We  do  not  see  how  else  it  could 
have  been  than  thus :  that  as  Judaism  was  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises of  a  coming  Messias,  so  prse-printing-press  Christianity 
was  faith  in  a  coming  booic ;  while  its  Pentecostal  gift  is  a 
machine  whereby  the  white  pulp  of  old  rags,  being  put  in  at 
one  end  of  it»  is  transformed,  and  comes  out  at  the  other  end 
B.eli^on.  Such  is  the  Protestant  transubstandation— of  rags 
into  Iteligion. 

We  maintain,  in  opposition  to  Whately,  that  the  whole 
cycle  of  Christian  doctrine  was  taught  and  embodied  in  verbal 
and  material  fonmilsB, — ^thatis,  in  symbols  and  ceremonies, — 
before  the  Bible  was  published  to  Christians ;  and  therefore 
that  there  first  came  oral  tradition,  embodied  in  daily  com- 
memorations, and  then  came  letters  and  treatises  explanatory 
of  it.  These  writings  were  intended  to  be  explained  by  the 
established  belief,  or  by  the  tradition ;  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  could  not  avoid  being  so  treated.  Tradition  first 
brings  me  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  then  she  brings 
me  &e  Bible,  which  she  herself  received  subsequently  to  the 
doctrines,  and  which  she  explains  by  and  in  accordance  with 
those  doctrines.  Dr.  Whately  would  probably  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  gainsay  this  plain  fact ;  so  he  ^oes  on  his  acknow- 
le<^ed  principle  of  "reading  B.omanism  backwards/*  and 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  pretending  that  we  only  prove 
tradition  by  her  second  act,  namely,  her  testimony  to  the 
Scriptures. 

"Many,"  says  the  arcb-bonze,  **  defend  oral  tradition  on  the 
ground,  that  we  have  the  Script u res  themst  Uo  i)v  ti  adiiiutu  Would 
they  think  that,  because  they  could  ii  ust  uiu^i  sei  vuiit:>  to  deliver  a 
letter,  however  long  or  important,  therefore  ihey  could  trust  them  to 
deliver  its  contents  in  a  message  by  word  of  mouth  t  Take  a  fami- 
liar case.  A  footman  brings  you  a  letter  from  a  friend,  upon  whose 
word  you  can  perfectly  rely,  giving  an  account  of  somelhing  that 
has  happened  to  himself^  and  the  esuict  truth  of  which  your  are 
greatly  concerned  to  know.  While  you  are  reading  and  answering 
the  letter,  the  footnran  goes  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  gives  your 
cook  an  account  of  the  same  thing*  which  he  says  he  overheard  the 
upper  servants  at  home  talking  over,  as  related  to  theno  by  the  valet, 
who  said  he  had  it  from  your  friend's  <;nn's  own  lips.  The  cook  re- 
lates the  story  to  the  groom,  and  lie  in  turn  tells  you.  Would  you 
judge  of  that  $twry  by  the  letter,  or  the  letUr  by  the  story  V* 

This  is  very  smart  and  very  witty ;  but  it  partakes  of  the 
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geaeral  fault  of  Dr.  Whatelj's  arguments ;  it  is  nihil  ad  rem, 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  not  true.  J ust  consider  what  it 
supposes.  There  is  the  individual  soul,  to  which  God  wishes 
to  make  a  communication ;  He  therefore  sends  to  it  a  letter 
by  a  footman.  Now  who  or  what  is  this  footman  ?  It  is  no 
other  than  the  Church,  a  corporate  body,  of  which  the  soul 
in  question  may  perhaps  aspire  to  be  a  member, — say  the 
billionth  part.  Yet  this  soul — this  unit  against  millions — is 
forsooth  the  master,  and  the  millions  are  the  footman.  This 
soul  has  direct  communication  with  God,  and  the  other  mil- 
lions have  simply  received  from  Him  a  sealed  letter,  and 
have  only  learned  its  contents  from  the  kitchen-conversation 
of  the  valet  and  the  cook!  These  millions  obsequiously 
bring  to  the  single  soul  enthroned  in  its  solitary  pride  (it 
must  be  a  Protestant  soul,  or  it  would  never  have  got  into 
such  isolation)  the  sealed  book,  and  say:  *'0  happy  soul?  to 
whom  it  is  reserved  to  look  on  that  which  is  forbidden  to  our 
eyes,  to  receive  a  coniimniication  never  made  to  us,  receive 
this  book.  To  you  only  is  it  given  to  peruse  the  contents; 
we  know  nothing  about  them  but  what  we  have  learned 
through  indirect  channels.  Open  it  and  read^  and  judge  for 
yourself  about  the  meaning  thereof." 

And  then  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  the  soul,  after  it 
has  received  and  studied  and  understood  and  believed  the 
book,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  in  union 
with  God,  a  scholar  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  })artaker  of 
the  unctiou  whereby  wisdom  is  given,  must  dissemble  all 
this  knowledge  ;  must  become  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
footman;  and  must,  as  one  of  the  deputation,  carry  tlie  same 
book  to  the  next  soul,  pretending  to  know  nothing  of  it^ 
never  to  have  seen  the  inside,  and  to  have  only  indirect  evi- 
dence of  the  contents.  For  the  Church  is  a  footman,  a  me- 
nial in  the  house  of  God;  whereas  the  individual  soul,  the 
mere  fragment,  the  single  component  atom  of  the  mighty 
mass,  is  the  lord, — the  proud  potentate,  whose  humble  st  r- 
vant  the  whole  Church  is  to  become.  This  is  cert&iuly  a  new 
application  of  tiie  Servus  servonnn  Dei. 

But  to  pass  by  this  absurdity  of  the  eccentric  uignitary, 
we  shall  find  his  unfairness  as  remarkal)le  as  his  foolishness. 
"  Would  you  judge,"  he  says,  "  of  the  story  by  the  letter,  or 
of  the  letter  by  the  story?"  Why  that  would  depend  upon, 
the  language  of  the  letter.  Suppose  the  writer  said:  "  1  have, 
not  time  to  write  you  a  fuller  account,  but  the  Warer  will 
fill  up  the  gaps,  supply  details,  and  explain  diflSculties  ;"  then 
you  would  be  a  fool  to  refuse  to  ap})ly  to  the  bearer.  Now, 
aft  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  Testameut  does  apeak  of  the 
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CSmreh  in  this  way :  it  speaks  of  viod  voce  explanations  and 
traditions^  and  tells  us  to  listen  to  the  Church.  No,  sajs 
Dr.  Wliately ;  the  Church  has  only  a  second-hand  story ;  it 
can  tell  us  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  says,  "  I  am 
with  you  all  days»  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  Me.**  And  yet  her  voice  is  only 
the  Toice  of  a  footman,  retailing  the  gossip  of  the  upper 
servants.  Verily^  Dr.  Whately^  you  are  a  flippant  blas- 
phemer ! 

And  the  reasoning  is  as  contemptible  as  the  matter.  In 
spite  of  his  being  the  author  of  a  shallow  book  on  logic,  and 
of  Terbose  dissertations  on  the  fallacies,  he  commits  every 
moment  the  enormous  fallacy  of  mistaking  a  happy  illustra- 
tion for  an  argument,  and  of  fancying  that  he  has  proved 
Popery  a  fabrication,  because  leaves  are  green,  or  because  foot- 
men tell  cock-and-bull  stories  of  their  masters'  affairs.  But 
when  logic  is  systematically  applied  to  prop  up  a  bad  cause, 
it  is  sure  gradually  to  get  bad.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
•  only  rule  of  Aldricm  in  vogue  with  Oxford  divines  should  be, 
SwiHur  partem  eoneinmo  dUeriorem^ — Let  the  conclusion 
be  on  the  worse  side.  No  wonder  that  they  should  be  sworn 
enemies  of  the  four  figures  and  twenty-four  modes, — im- 
pU£p[iers  of  Barbara,  Celarent,  Cesare,  and  Bramantip,  and 
patient  of  nothing  but  Baroko.  No  wonder  that  their  fa- 
vourite figures  should  be  the  nihU  ad  rem,  a^juhaeaiuff  am^ 
phibologiaf  ianoratio  elenchi^  non  causa  pro  eauta,  petitio 
primeipii,  and  the  like.  No  wonder  that  the  sciences  which 
they  chiefly  affect  for  illustrations  should  be  the  peculiar 
Protestant  ologies,  pseudology,  battology,  mattology,  and 
cacology,--specimens  of  each  of  which  might  with  smaU 
pains  be  easily  culled  from  the  work  before  us* 

We  have  onl^  room  for  a  delicious  example  of  mattology,, 
or  foolirii-speakingj  which  may  be  found  at  p.  7ft*  *'Evmk 
supposing/*  says  die  learned  pundit,  *'  there  were  some 
spiritual  advantage  in  celibacy,  it  ought  to  be  completely 
vohintary  from  day  to  day,  and  not  to  be  enforced  by  a  life^ 
long  vow.  For  in  this  ease»  even  though  a  person  should 
not  repent  of  such  a  vow,  no  one  can  be  sure  that  there  is 
not  such  repentance.  Supposing  that  even  a  large  majority 
of  priests  and  monks  and  nuns  have  no  desire  to  marry,  every 
one  of  them  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  of  such  a 
desire;  and  no  one  of  them,  consequently,  can  be  secure 
against  the  most  odious  suspicions.**  We  recommend  this 
argument  to  all  Christian  socialists,  and  enemies  of  the  in* 
violability  of  the  marriage-contract.  Surely  matrimony  too 
ought  to  be  completely  voluntary  from  day  to  day,  and  not 
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enforced  by  a  life-long  vow.  For  thougli  possibly  Dr. 
Whately  may  not  be  tired  of  Mrs.  W.,  no  one  can  be  sure 
tbat  he  is  not  sick  of  her.  And  even  though  he  has  no  desire 
to  change  his  wife,  he  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  of 
such  a  desire,  and  consequently  can  never  be  secure  against 
the  most  odious  suspicions.  We  reconiint  nd  this  twaddler  to 
take  care,  lest  in  opposing  Popery  he  iuids  himself  unawares 
sapping  the  foundations,  not  only  ot"  all  society  and  all  laitli, 
but  also  of  what  is  of  more  importauce  lu  him — of  his  own 
family  comfort — into  the  bargain. 


THEOLOGY. 

The(t])ha7ua  ;  err  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Manifegiation  ivf  the  I^>gos^ 
or  prc-r  r  'ntcnf  ^fcssu^k.  Bv  Twin  rock  Elmlicht,  Esq.  (Richardson.) 
Notwiih:>iuiiciing  tlie  oddity  ot  the  210 m'€ie' gtierre  msunied  by  the  author 
of  this  solid  Tolume,  his  work  is  a  remarkable  production.  Every  bib- 
lical  critic  is  nwnre  that  different  opinions  have  always  been  held,  not 
only  among  Catholic  but  among  Protestant  critics,  as  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation ot'tlip  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  de^^cribing^  some  sr>e- 
cial  manifestas  ion  ol'  the  Divine  Presence  through  a  visible  asztncy.  The 
questions  involved  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
gift,  commonly  so  called ;  hot  are  coneemed  with  those  cases  in  which 
the  term  an^el/'  or  some  kindred  phraseology,  is  usually  employed; 
the  point  in  dijicussion  being:,  how  far  fhose  supernntnrnl  events  are  to 
be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  Alnii;4lity  God  in  the 
person  of  the  Eternal  Son.  Many  scenes  are  recorded  in  Scripture  in 
which  forms  were  shown,  or  voices  addressed  to  the  outward  senses,  or 
their  ideas  impressed  upon  the  mind.  The  author's  oliject  is  to  discuss 
all  these  instance?:,  niul  determine  in  what  cases  the  attributes  de- 
scribe'! are  insepiirnble  from  our  ideas  of  an  immediate  manifestation  of 
the  Divinity,  and  in  what  the  forms  and  voices  are  to  be  attributed  to 
angelic  ministers.  We  cnnnot  pretend  to  pass  any  definite  judgment 
on  a  hook  requiring,  both  in  reader  and  writer,  so  much  study ;  hut 
we  may  safely  say.  thai  it  shows  an  unusually  attentive  and  anxious 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  no  little  learning  and  critical  acumen. 
It  is,  ill  lact,  taken  altogether,  a  very  striking  and  t^ug^estive  j)ubli- 
cation.  Like  many  critics,  the  author,  wlio  i»  a  Catholic,  is  pretty  posi- 
tive that  he  is  right ;  hut  if  a  man  were  not  so  firmly  convinced,  he 
would  have  little  heart  to  undertake  the  labour  requisite  for  such  a 
work. 

ShadmoB  of  the  Pood ;  or^  Types  of  OUT  tunwrhui  Redeefner  JtMB 
Christ  occurring  in  the  Booh  of  Genesis.  By  the  Kev.  John  Bonus, 
B.D.  (Loiivain).  (London,  Kicbaidson).  This  is  a  charming  book; 
thoughtful,  and  in  many  respects  original,  because  it  re-opens  treasures 
whim  hava  been  long  cloaed  lo  the  ocdinary  Gatholte  reader.  The 
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author  takes  the  lessons  of  Genesif),  which  are  read  by  the  Cliurch  dur- 
ingr  Lent ;  and  by  the  light  of  the  fathers,  the  inedioval  tiieoiogians, 
and  the  hymns  and  antiphons  of  the  Breviary,  shows  how  they  are  pro- 
phetical types  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  We  venture  to  say,  that 
the  most  TiTciiitative  of  our  readprs  will  he  quite  slart]e<l  with  the  multi- 
tude oi  new  but  obvious  applications  of  the  inspired  text  which  tho 
antbor't  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  medieval  writers  hha  enabled 
him  to  produce.  His  style  is  compressed  aiid  somewhat  quaint;  and 
his  habit  of  quoting  the  Vulgate,  and  appending  a  translation  adapted 
to  his  present  purpose,  gives  him  great  freedom  of  exposition.  We 
cordially  recommend  this  little  volume  for  Lent  reading. 

Catechism  of  the  JDwce^e  nf  rnrl<.  Translated  by  M.  J.  Percy. 
Fifth  Thousand.  (London,  Hichardjion.)  Tln'-^  h  nn  adnyirable  cate- 
chism, which  has  been  long  and  extensively  known  ;  we  could  wish  its 
use  were  universal.  The  very  popularity  of  the  book  w^ems  to  have 
JhrowD  a  difficulty  into  the  way  of  remedving  what  »  now  an  inade- 
quate exi)res?ion  :  we  presume  that  the  plates  are  stereotyped,  other- 
"svi»o  in  this  editinn  we  should  scarcely  read  at  parre  290,  concerninf^-  the 
immaculate  conception,  "such  \&  the  common  opinion,  an  opinion  au- 
thorised by  the  Church." 

Abridgment  of  the  Catechism  of  Peraneranee.    Transli^tef?  by 
Lucy  Wurd.    (London,  Dolman.)    This  book  has  gained  the  aj.jjroba- 
tion  of  the  most  illustriottS  prelates  of  the  Church,  as  well  ns  that  ot  the 
most  experienced  educators.   Inspector  Stokes,  in  whose  good  judg- 
ment we  have  the  greatest  confidence,  recommends  all  pupO-teachers  tO 
master  either  tlii<  or  Krpnan's  Catechism  of  the  Christinn  Hf  liqifin,  or 
some  similar  work.    U  e  know  that  no  ciiiiei-'nis  ot  Ours  can  injure  its 
sale,  otherwise  we  should  be  silent  as  to  a  defect  in  it  which  we  lament. 
It  is  this :  the  lessons  on  the  Creation  (Nos.  4  to  11)  are  so  rococo,  that, 
considering  the  circumstances  oi  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing titf  Til  dangerous  to  faith.  If  children  are  to  be  broutrlit  up  with  M. 
GaiJiiii*  s  noiious  of  ^^cience,  the  simplest  elementary  trrati-e  on  geology 
or  ahironoiiiy  will  be  a  hard  trial  to  them,  and  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
Index.   Surely  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  teach  a  child  what  the  man 
must  either  unlearn,  or,  if  he  perseveres  in  believing,  must  be  content 
to  be  a  stranger  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  present  day.  Can- 
not thf*  ])rofouud  sim]>liciiy  of  Mo-^i's  either  be  religioiisly  ]>n^-erved,  or, 
if  ex nanded,  developed  into  a  Icj^  antiquated  sypteui  than  tiie  tollowing? 
^  When  Gcd  made  the  world  what  it     it  was  altogether  bare,  without 
ornament,  without  inhabitants,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  deep  waten, 
and  these  waters  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  mist.    Then  He  caused  a 
portion  of  those  wafers  to  rise  upward^,  ninl  left  tl)e  orhprs  helj)w  on  the 
earth.    Then  Ho  placed  the  sea  in  its  bed,  and  coniinajxied  the  earth  to 
appear,  and  clothed  it  with  herbs.    It  was  then  nothing  more  than  a 
meadow;  but  it  suddenly  became  an  immense  orchard,  planted  with  all 
sorts  of  tree^,  loaded  with  fruits  of  a  thousand  different  kinds and  so 
forth.    Or,  to  take  the  science:  need  we  be  referred  to  "  Desdouits, 
Livre  de  la  Nature,  torn.  iii.  p,  n09,"  for  the  novel  fact,  that  "  in  seven 
or  eight  minutet»  light  travels  amny  millions  of  leagues"?  as  if  Macaulay 
were  to  qnote  Pinnock's  CofecAfsfli  as  authority  for  the  fact  that  Paris  is 
the  capital  of  France.  We  are  told,  too,  that  we  eaeh  of  us  bear  on  our 
heads  (!)  a  cohimn  of  air  of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  weighty  which 
only  does  not  crush  us  because  the  air  in  our  bodies  maintains  an  equili- 
brium with  that  which  is  above  us."    barely,  if  a  child  can  understand 
this,  he  can  understand  the  Copernicau  theory  too,  and  need  not  be 
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taught  that  *'the  sun  rises  every  day,  aod  makes  its  revolution  with 
great  rapidity.*'  "Worse  still  are  the  reflections  on  the  uses  of  the  pnrts 
of  the  universe.  The  universe  is  made  ior  man ;  but  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse are  made  for  the  whole.  Hoiv  absurd  is  it  to  teach  that  the  reason 
whj  God  created  tha  light,  tha  ^reat  eonstitaant  agant  of  the  material 
world*  wae  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spaetada  of  the  uni* 
verse,  to  give  colour  to  objects,  to  give  beauty  to  our  garments  and  the 
decorations  of  our  houses  ;  or  that  the  uses  of  the  air  are,  Ist,  to  enable 
us  to  smell,  and  lo  dtt^tinguish  good  Idod  from  bad;  2dly,  to  convey 
aoondt  and  anabla  as  ipaafc  and  bear,  then  to  be  a  painp ;  aijMi  8dly  (?) 
and  lastly,  to  enabla  na  to  live  by  mpiration !"  Aa  if  any  one  ooold 
assign  the  final  causes,  the  reasons  and  usea  of  things  :  r\s  if  tlie  nniveryc 
would  be  the  univ  erse  at  all  without  light  and  air.  In  like  manner  we 
are  told,  "  God  made  the  grass  green  because  green  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye ;  bad  it  been  red,  wUta,  or  black,  it  would  have  been  patnfttl  to 
the  ■i^t.*'  Why  may  it  not  be  a^eeable  to  the  sight  because  the  sight, 
iras  adapted  to  the  green  grass?  But  these  faults  are  confined  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  tho  volume;  nnd  the  preat  excellence  of  the  rest  quite 
makes  up  for  these  shortt^oniinLjs.  As  a  theolofncal  catechism  we  are 
happy  to  add  our  humble  :dubtjcripuan  to  the  tezitimonials  of  its  utility. 


MISOBLLANEOnS  LTTEILIlTURK 

Arnold;  a  Dramatic  History.  By  Cradock  Newton.  (Hope  and 
Co.)  There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  this  dramatic  history,  that  Mr* 
Newton  .would  do  well  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  ri^tidly  strike  out  every 
phiaaa  which  be  considers  eminently  original.  We  do  not  mean  every 
idea  that  he  thinks  original ;  far  from  It.  It  is  his  queer  words  ana 
que^tioniible  grammar  which  want  the  pruning-knife.  For  instance, 
why  invent  >iicli  an  adjective  aa  **  sun- toiled,"  or  forget  that  to  **  f»ine" 
is  not  an  active  verb?  The  poem,  moreover,  is  overdone  with  imagery, 
Indieatiag,  with  the  deftets  already  mentfoned,  that  ita  aotbor  wanta 
oxparienoe,  and  thnt  eulture  of  the  faculty  of  taste  which  natufal  genina 
rarely  supplie«i.  With  all  this,  Arnold  h  a  dramatic  poem  a'  cnnrfhii];' 
with  tokens  of  acutenpss,  thought,  arid  imagination.  If  the  imagination 
is  too  exuberant,  and  the  thought  indicates  a  mind  not  yet  at  rest,  the 
whole  iB  a  worit  of  promiie,  conveying  a  flLvonrabla  impression  boUi  of 
the  anther  and  hie  aDiliciee. 

Notes  on  tlie  Education  Question.  By  the  Iligkt  Rev.  Bishop  Lilar 
Ihoma.  (London,  Jtiebardaon.)  Edoeation  ia  recognised  by  all  thinking 
persons  aa  the  great  question  of  the  day,  and  whoever  haa  any  remarks 

to  offer  upon  it  mj'^lit  to  be  Jthle  to  count  upon  a  patient  nnd  equitable 
bearing;  much  more  so,  it  he  s]>eak8  with  the  wide  exjierience,  the  clear 
uidgment,  and  the. official  authority,  of  the  author  of  these  notes;  who, 
oowevory  doee  not  write  ear  eaiktdra,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  eaye  that 
*'  these  ebepters  era  written  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote 
Inquiry.  They  have  no  anthority  beyond  their  argnm«Dt;  they  are  aim- 
ply  notes." 

The  question  discussed  is  clearly  stated.  Whereas  ai(J  implies  control, 
— 4ind  our  schools  accept  aid  from  three  sources :  local  subscribers,  the 
Poor-Sobool  Gomoittee^  and  the  govammenty— *the  inquiry  is,  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  accept  the  aid  of  govenunont  at  the  cost  of  the  oon- 
trolling  infliieaaea  vhieb  wo  nrait  in  retiun  aoneedo  to  it? 
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direct  reHectioiis  on  this  subject.  The  autlior,  while  accepting  govern- 
ment inspection,  as  long  as  it  is  completely  optional,  declines  the  build- 
ing-grant, which  gives  the  government  the  permanent  right.*  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  closs  the  simple  insjjection  with  a  condi« 
tion  the  pos;dbility  of  which  would  prove  the  practicability  of  the  Man- 
chester scheme,  of  a  total  ''epnrQtion  of  religious  instruction  from  educa- 
tion. He  calls  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  to  the  order  that  they  are 
to  report  on  the  secular  instruction  only,  and  then  appears  to  complain 
that  this  order  has  been  in  eome  decree  violated  br  both  Mr.  ManhaU 
and  Mr.  Stokes,  who  have  certainly  ill o (led  to  the  religiOM  tratmaf 


siveJy  innocent,  that  to  disallow  them  serms  to      LMjiavaU'iit  to  requiring 


•minauon  and  his  composition  of  the  report.  Now,  If  this  feftt  is  pos* 
nble  Ibr  the  examiner,  why  not  for  the  teacher?  and  if  for  the  teacher, 

why  not  for  the  scholar?  and  if  for  the  teacher  and  scholar,  why  set 
your  face  against  mixed  schools,  with  exclusively  secular  education  and 
with  aiiventitioua  religious  instruction  interpolated  between  the  gym- 
nastics and  the  music-lesson  ?  Why  insist  on  the  inspectors  being  Ca- 
tholics, if  their  religion  is  to  be  entirely  forgotten  during  the  inspection? 
Surely  nothing  can  so  tend  to  increase  the  impulse  given  to  the  secular 
element  of  educBtion  hy  the  inspector,  and  to  dim!ni«i]i  the  Interest  of 
both  teachers  and  (nipils  in  the  religions  element,  as  the  literal  enforcing 


trangressions  of  the  letter,  scarcely  of  the  spirit  of  the  inspectors  com« 
mission.    And  the  goverment  reporty--a  aocnmenty  by  the  way*  ad^ 

dressed  far  more  to  tho->e  sclionl- managers  whom  it  may  concerti  than 
to  the  oiHcials  of  the  fj^ovrrnniciit,  —  (Iop«  not  seem  an  untitling  place  to 
commend  certain  religious  books,  or  the  practice  of  reciting  hvmns,  and 
tfie  epistla  and  gospel  of  the  Sunday,  or  the  precision,  knowledge,  and 
delicacy  with  which  certain  questions  of  moral  philosophy  and  Scripture 
history  were  answered  ;  unless  you  wish  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment inspection  to  be  ay^plied  to  tlie  exclusive  development  oi  the  «ecnlar 
element,  and  the  discourugetnent  of  the  religious  element,  in  our  schools. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  this  valuable  pamphlet,  which  embodies  the 
two  main  oonrlosions  of  the  arguments,  is  as  follows:  *'The  clue  to 
guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  is,  the  independent  tenure  of  the  school. 
And  the  surest  guaia&lee  of  Catholic  teaching  will  be^  the  use  of  our 
own  boolis." 

Thf  Life  and  Opinions  of  General  Sir  Charles  J.  A^apicr,  G.C.B. 
By  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  W.  Napier.  FourTois.  (London,  Murray.)  Though 
there  is  a  violence  about  all  the  Napiers,  which,  pushed  only  a  Urale 
fhrther,  would  aloMSt  justify  a  suspicion  of  imrking  insanity,  it  must  ba 
•onseded  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  (not  the  one  who  did  not  take  Cron- 
Stadt)  was  a  great  man,  lK>th  in  his  actions,  m  the  world  already  allows, 
and  in  n  lesser  degree  in  his  writings,  as  appears  by  hi**  most  interest- 


inaddening  ezcHsmcttl  and  nenes  of  horror,  whkh  mada  a  profiwad 

iapretsion  upon  him.  It  was  in  Ireland,  where,  previoaa  ta  the  out- 
break of  1708,  the  soldiers  were  let  loose  to  live  at  free  qtmrters  ;  the 
yeomanry,  animated  by  a  sectarian  fanaticism,  wore  exceed i ugly  fero- 
cious j  and  magistrates,  for  the  most  part  partisans,  acted  with  great 
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violence  and  cruelty.  Poor  men  were  frequently  broaglii  into  C«l- 
bridge  (wliere  the  Napiers  lived)  dead,  or  dying  of  their  M  ounds,  hav- 
ing bocn  wantonly  shot  while  lahouring  in  the  fielrls  by  |)us>iiig  «toldiers 
or  yeomen,  arid  there  was  no  redress.  These  scenes  iinpiauted  in  him 
a  lasting  hatred  of  the  oligarchic  and  selii»h  government  of  England, 
trhich  was  always  openly  expressed,  and  did  not  conduce  to  bis  advance 
in  life.  Hia  letters  are  full  of  ]>assages  where  this  feeling  comes  out. 
*'  8o!ne  regiments,  "he  write;*  in  1807,  "  nre  not  permitted  to  fake  Irish 
volunteers,  which  appears  as  if  they  wen'  specially  appropriated  for  half- 
hanging  and  Hogging,  and  cutting  of  throats,  fur  burnings  and  robberies, 
and  other  little  eoveroment  details.  What  an  inloleraUle  system  of  rul- 
ing Among  nia  other  opinions,  hit  rabid  hatred  of  popery  comee  out 
at  Xhv.p^  into  strong  relief,  thou(;h  apparently  it  is  but  a  refk'ciion  and 
concentration  of  his  henth<  ni>h  ditidain  for  religion  in  general,  and  tlie 
Churci)  of  England  in  j)firticulur.  He  talks  of  the  **  Pope  surrounded 
by  his  bloated  parsons,"  just  at  if  the  sting  was  not  meant  for  Rome  to 
much  as  for  Canterbury.  This  hatred  of  "  priest»"  is  just  as  strong  in 
the  case  of  Anglican  bishops  as  of  cardinals ;  and  after  all,  his  insane  words 
were  more  ihiui  (•(>!!ij)ori«Hred  by  hi'*  jiixt  nctions  when  lie  had  the  |K)wer 
of  acting.  Thus  he  wrote  from  bcinde  in  1843  to  ilie  Bombay  govern- 
ment: **  The  troops  in  Scinde  are  in  want  of  pastors.  .  ,  .  Tlie  Mussul- 
man and  the  Hindoo  have  their  teacbem ;  the  Christian  has  nonel  The 
Catholic  clergyman  it  more  required  than  the  Protestant,  because  the 
Catholics  are  more  dependent  on  their  elergy  fnr  rt'lig'tons  consolation 
than  the  Protestant8  are;  and  the  Catholic  soldier  dies  in  great  disrre-s 
if  he  has  nut  a  clergyman  to  administer  to  him.  Moreover,  I  have  nut 
the  least  doubt  that  a  Catholic  clergyman  would  have  great  influence 
in  preventing  drunkenness.  But,  exclusive  of  all  other  reasons,  lean 
hardly  believo  tlj.it  a  Christinn  governmont  will  rcfu^^^  his  pastor  to  the 
soMirr  HiTvitig  ir»  a  climate  where  drttffi  i»5  <50  rite,  and  the  liuoyaiit  -ioirit 
of  mun  crashed  by  the  debilitating  etiecUs  of  disease  and  heat.  1  cannot 
believe  such  a  government  will  allow  Mammon  to  cross  the  path  of  our 
Saviour,— to  stand  between  the  soldier  and  his  God,  and  let  his  droop- 
ing mind  thirst  in  vain  for  the  support  which  his  Church  ouaht  to 
attord."  The  volume-*  abound  w  itli  views  which  have  latoly  made  the  for- 
tunes of  writers  on  military  subjects.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  we  are  afraid, 
will  be  a  great  extinguifher  of  originalities  which  have  lately  claimed 
the  rights  of  a  i>atent  In  matters  of  war.  Take,  at  a  tpecimen,  part 
of  an  essay  on  oflicert  written  in  1818.  It  might  be  a  paragraph  of 
the  Times  correspondence  from  the  teat  of  war.  Speaking  of  the  staff, 
he  say.H : 

A  French  general  sends  officers  of  trust,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  accuracy  as  to  time  and  &ets,  to  bear  orders  for  combined  move- 
ments ;  and  tlx  ir  tiaffit  telected  for  talents  and  experience  united;  not 
for  thf  ir  youth,  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  as  in  our  army,  displayed  in 
vanity,  impertinenee,  and  blunders  on  all  oreasions.  A  French  quarter- 
master-general is  not  distinguished  by  his  dangling  sabre>tache,  iiigb- 
Wycombe  drawing- book,  and  6ne  ass's-skin,  and  assVhead,  with 
which  he  maket  rapid  tketehes  equally  deficient  In  deamett  and  aoeu- 
ncy.  Nor  do  French  toldiert  ttaad  for  hours  unsheltered  in  a  town, 
M'hile  the  quartermasters- general  are — taking  care  of  tliemselves.  'lliat 
a  proper  stnfl'  is  the  hincre  on  which  a  general  mubt  turn  hit  army, 
seems  never  to  have  been  attended  to  by  us." 

The  only  thing  we  object  to  in  tiiete  volomet  it  Sir  William  Na- 
pier't  importunate  and  impertinent  pleading  for  his  brother't  matcblett 
toperiority  to  all  tha  world  in  all  potsible  tubjaett.  Ho  wts  a  natter  in 
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two  arte— war  and  admialftlratioii.  Such  high  q|QBllti€8  do  not  require 
to  be  enforced  by  the  bluntering  estravagance  oi  a  partisan. 

The  Rules^  Office,  and  Devotions  of  the  CarmeUte  Confraternity, 
etiablished  in  the  Dweeee  cfSalfard,  By  the  Very  Hev.  Provoet  Ctos< 
kd).  Second  Eiiition.  (LondoD,  Richardson.)  This  is  a  ooniprehen- 
aive  and  beautiful  book  of  devotions,  and  appears  already  to  hnve  at- 
tained a  popularity  whioh  wv  think  will  last.  If  we  mu^t  critieise,  Nve 
think  8ome  of  the  truasiuUum  of  the  hyaiiis  ut  the  end  the  least  excellent 
things  in  the  book. 

Read  me  a  6tury ;  or.  Stories  for  reading  aloud  to  Little  Children, 
(London,  Mosley.)  This  Is,  we  sui)pose,  a  Protentant  book ;  though,  on 
a  carBory  examination,  we  haTc  failed  to  discover  an  y  tbin^  that  we  can 
blame.  The  stories  seem  to  be  both  pretty  and  in  their  way  inter- 
ettiog. 


"  SACERDOS"  AND  "  J.  B.  M." 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — St.  Thomas  say^-,  if  I  rememhpr  nVht,  that  a 
man  is  cnillod  bemgnns,  quia  bono  igne  char/fad.^  injlammalur.  1  hope, 
as  the  day  is  a  cold  one,  Sacerdos  will  not  think  me  very  flippant,  irre- 
Terent,  &c.  &o.  &c.  if  I  poke  this  *  good  fire,' and  warm  my  liu^^crs  at  it 
a  bit  before  I  take  up  my  pen  to  answer  hiui. 

I  have  not  the  books  at  command  whicli  would  Ije  requisite  in  order 
to  answer  him  fully  ;  but  I  may  as  well  tell  him  honestly  at  once,  that 
be  has  not  convinced  me,  and  that  I  don't  expect  that  I  shall  convince 
him.  It  ib  quite  plain  that  we  look  at  certain  things  from  points  of  view 
so  extremely  opposite,  that  I  have  not  much  ebanoe  of  doing  more  than 
defending  my  own  position  in  a  manner  to  Hatisfy  those  who  agree  with 
m«\  However,  as  the  object  of  hi^  letter  is  to  show  that  I  am  to  that 
dH«^ree  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject  that  I  have  no  right  to  any  opi- 
jiion  upon  it,  I  might  damage  the  good  cause  it  I  said  nothing;  so  I  shall 
venture  to  make  sach  reply  as  I  can  to  the  eharges  either  of  ignoranee 
or  irrSTerence. 

In  tbetirst  place,  I  am  not  in  the  hahit  of  writing  things  which  I  don't 
mean  ;  and  at  the  close  of  my  letter  to  yon  T  e\pn'«sfd  my  opinion  that 
you  had  better  consult  souje  etymologian  to  Jiee  if  what  1  i^aid  was  true. 
If  Sacerdos  is  so  full  of  diffidence  as  to  salvo  himself  by  saying  he  won't 
be  led  into  a  controversy  on  the  Sanscrit  or  other  roots  (and  I  most  fully 
believe  him),  why  should  he  not  give  me  credit  for  a  little  diffidence 
too?  Why  rppn'sent  me  as  so  positive,  wh^n  I  said  I  was  not?  If 
he  «Hys  to  me.  You  are  an  irreverent  ignoramus,  why  may  I  not  say 
something  just  as  saucv  i"  reply? 

In  the  next  place,  Saoerdos  has  evidently  great  ftdth  in  the  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  St.  Jerome,  and  some  faith  in  that  of  the  Septoagint.  I 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  never  liad  that  I  can  remem- 
ber. But  then  I  think  Almighty  God  can  |)ut  l  efore  Ili.s  Church  that 
phase  of  revealed  truth  which  He  judges  ht,  wiihoui  being  obliged  to 
lean  upon  grammatieal  accvxaeles  and  details  of  seholuship.  Our 
Loid  used  probably  tbe  Chaldee  Paiaphntt  in  the  synagogue ;  the  Apos- 
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ties  quote  the  Septuagini,  and  so  did  the  ancient  Church  for  three  whole 
centuries ;  and  we  use  St.  Jerome's  Tersioii.  I  doiiH  believe  that  any  one 
of  them  at  alt  deierves  the  neiBe  of  a  literal  Teraion ;  but  if  the  Church 
to  my  mind  never  has  encouraged  a  literal  version, — and  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  Churcli,  and  not  the  Bible,  if  the  piOar  finfl  {ground 
of  the  truth, — why  may  not  I  think  as  meanly  as  i  iike  of  tlie  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  Paruphmst,  Septuagint,  or  6t.  Jerome  1  Sacerduii  may 
have  his  Bible  onlV  if  be  likef^  irhe  will  be  so  good  as  to  leave  me 
entire  faith  in  the  Ghoreh. 

Sncerdos  must  see,  however,  that  with  this  rnf^ieal  difference  of  view 
between  us,  he  has  been  shouting  paste  instead  of  shot  at  me;  I  am 
<lirtied  but  not  hurt, — do,  not  even  frightened.  Moreover  he  must  be 
aware  the!  H  would  be  Hnpoisible  in  a  lleview  to  state  and  eipldn  and 
defisBd  so  radieal  a  differenee  as  this.  If  he  can  say  be  bdieves  St* 
Jerome  was  a  ereat  Hebrew  scholar,  let  him  do  so  ;  if  he  can  show  me 
that  the  Churcli  requires  me  to  believe  it,  I  am  perfectly  ready  at  the 
shortest  notice  entirely  to  give  up  my  private  opinion  on  the  matter; 
but  till  he  does^  I  should  belie  my  whole  literary  existence  if  I  said  I 
held  an  opinion  which  I  believe  to  be  utterly  untenable.  St.  Jerome  is 
In  heaven,  and  sees  what  I  em  writing:  be  maintained  the  Hebrcuca 
Veritas  in  his  day  contra  mundum,  I  am  not  a  bit  nfrnid  that  he  will 
quarrel  wit!i  a  man  for  announcing  his  belief  in  an  unpopular  truth, 
tbe  result  ut  years  of  study.  If  Sacerdos  can  swallow  St.  Jerome's  ety- 
mologies (for  instanee  in  the  Ep.  de  Alpbabeto  Hebraico)  without  a 
laugh,  it  is  more  than  I  can  do.  He  thinks  I  am  flippant  and  irre- 
verent; I  think  him  «tiff  nnd  nld-fa«*}iioried.  He  quotes  the  unbelieving 
Gesenius  (for  whose  literary  merits  1  have  the  hitr^ie^t  respect)  against 
me.  I  will  quote  Renan  against  him  :  Ni  Ongene  ni  St.  Jerome 
ne  depasikent  les  Rabbins  leors  maltret;  et  ce  premier  essai  de  philo- 
logie  Mbraique  ehei  les  Chretiens  fie  fiU  qt/^un  reflH  de  eeUee  des  Juifi." 
lustoire  de$  Langues  SSmitimieSf  p.  159,  Paris,  1855.  This  opinion  I 
have  held  for  years ;  and  T  think  Gesenius,  in  his  Gesch,  der  Heh. 
Spraehe^  was  of  the  same  mind.  However,  it  is  many  years  since  I  read 
him  ;  but  Renan,  at  all  events,  would  think  a  quiz  of  a  Jew  might  have 
taken  in  even  8t.  Jerome.  In  feet,  Uie  aeeurate  seholarship  I  am  speek* 
lag  of  ODuId  not  be  gotten,  without  a  miracle,  by  one  man  in  one  een» 
turv,  when  he  was  the  sole  student  of  flcbrew  in  thnt  epiniTrv,  A 
moment's  retlection  will  .show  that  such  ;i  thing  has  never  been  ob- 
tained except  as  the  result  of  the  lengthened  labour  of  many  and  con- 
flicting minds.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  Si.  Jerome  overmlsd 
for  God's  purpose,  than  to  suppose  such  a  miraele  as  this.  Surely  one 
may  believe  the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  and  yet  be  sceptical  about  St. 
Peter's  Pampbilian  scholarship  :  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  one  may  be- 
lieve the  trustworthinei»s  of  the  Yul^ute,  and  vet  entirely  discredit  the 
possibility  of  St.  Jerome's  being  an  accurate  Hebrew  scholar. 

But,  to  grapple  with  one  or  two  particulars:  I  don't  give  up  my  view 
of  Lamech;  but  1  cannot  prove  it,  any  more  than  Sacerdos  can  bis. 
As  for  Samuel,  I  will  ?  y  this  much  :  If  a  woman  called  her  son  Axen, 
because  she  had  asked  iiim  ol  the  r.ord,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  ot  much 
use  ^ayiug  that  there  is  no  such  puniciple  as  '  Axen.'  Vet  if  the  worthy 
Saoerdos  will  look  at  1  Kings  i.  SO,  he  will  find  this  is  just  what  was 
done  in  Samuel's  ease.  Samuel's  motiier  knows  he  is  cut  there,  any 
way,  bad  taste  as  it  mny  be  to  say  so. 

With  the  Cherubim  argument  1  have  dealt  already  by  aiitici])Htion. 
Not  having  Gesenius  at  hand,  and  thinking  he  derived  it  from  carab^ '  to 
plow,'  and  supposed  it  originally  meant  an  ox,  I  forgot  that  he  had 
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•aMDtioaed  the  derivwtim  which  I  invented.  The  vrmrd  'hreooob*  only 
occurs  once,  I  believe,  and  that  in  Pa*  civ*  8|  Heb,  (oili.  VBlgAte)^  in  a 

coanection  to  tavour  my  etymology. 

As  for  the  etymology  of  6<pis,  1  eot  it  from  a  Hebrew  word,  which 
word  I  Mid  was  oonneeted  with  the  idea  of  foatniag.  The  etymology  k 
tbat  of  IL.  late  Professor  Lee,  who  was  an  axeeUent  Arabic  eefaolnr.  I  did 

not  sav,  I  think,  f  at  the  root  as  well  as  the  word  was  Hebrew  ;  and  that 
in  <»ucn  a  case  1  should  hare  had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Usee  X.  7,  which  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  is,  I  trust,  now  unequi- 
Tocally  plain.  But  my  object  was  to  show  that  the  root  was  a  Semitic^ 
not  a  Oreek  root,-^wliather  Hobvew  or  Arabic  was  quite  ioimaterial  to 
that  object ;  and  in  thit  Saoordos  has  given  me  a  helping  hand,  as  I 
think  many  scholars  now-a-day«  hold  the  opinion  thnt  Coptic  (which  I 
suppo-^^  Sacerdos  means  by  F/jvptian)  was  itself  a  Seinitic  luii;j:u;ijxe. 
I  tnink.  this  opinion  in  expres.^eti  by  Professor  Max  Miiiier  in  his  adiijir- 
able  book  on  the  Lmguagei  of  the  Seat  itf  the  War^  and  ctn  say  positively 
that  I  hayo  had  a  letter  from  a  distinguitbed  linguist  stating  that  opi- 
nion n  few  wrrlis  Vmck.    Renan,  I  am  aware,  is  against  this  view. 

Whether  inflexion  and  inclination  have  more  to  do  with  wa^rginfj 
than  with  standing  (con/o-c),  Sacerdos  may  decide  otherwise  than  I 
•bould.  Welte,  a  (^tholic  commentator  on  m  phee  (Job  xl.  17,  not  xi. 
10),  and  a  well-known  orientalist,  tays  tbat  '^tno  crooking  of  his  thick 
bard  tail  at  will  is  regarded  here  as  a  idgn  of  great  power/' — Dae  better 
bige  Krummen  des  dichm  fmrten  Schweifeft  wird  al»  Zeichen  gro^ff<^ 
Kraft  angenchen.  Tubmgen,  1849,  But  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  all  words  in  Semitic  languages  stick  to  a  gross  physical  sense  to 
the  iasty  i.  e.  ncTer  thoroughly  get  rid  of  it,  as  other  languages  do.  On 
irhteh  point  I  may  refer  to  M.  Renan  as  above,  pp.  81-4 ;  yet  I  think 
the  crooking  of  a  tail  at  will  approaches  pretty  near  to  wagg-ing  it,  after  " 
ally—- nearer  than  the  Vulgate  "  stringtt,    or  the  Septunirint  etmytrc. 

As  for  aZaiy,  I  think  my  point  quite  proved  if  I  have  shown  the  exist- 
ence of «  similar  Sanscrit  word  (whose  termination,  or  cmdo  form  either^ 
does  not  signify  one  atom  to  the  question  in  point,  by  the  way,)  which 
means  •  time.*  The  derivation  from  i,  *  to  go,'  may  be  wrong;  but  I  think 
it  is  the  one  Professor  Wilson  gives  in  his  lexicon,  Benfey  (Gr.  Wurzel- 
lexicon  )  puts  it  under  another  i.  Sacerdos  iu  one  breath  says  it  ought  to 
mean  station,  and  in  the  next  suspects  it  comes  from  a«t»,  '  spirare.'  This 
is  blowing  hot  and  eold,  methinks.  Surely  the  glass  I  Uto  in  mast  be 
some  of  his  own  blowing  I  Can  bo  be  wroth  with  me  for  interlertng. 
with  tlip  stationariness  of  the  stones  ? 

I  should  not,  then,  be  at  all  afraid  of  bein^r  tried  by  a  jury  of  philo- 
logists as  to  the  question,  but  nut  of  course  by  one  packed  by  Sacer- 
dos. But  he  has  failed  as  yet  in  conrineing  sse  that  I  am  to  iM  eseieni 
igooran  t  of  the  matter,  that  I  have  no  right  to  an  opinion  u pon  it.  And 
I  have  always  found  it  answer  to  ntrn  my  ip:noranre  wlren  I  once  can  be 
^ot  to  see  it;  for  i  have  learnt  so  nmch  i»y  never  being  ashamed  of  ray 
iguoraoce,  that  I  don't  mind  at  all  having  it  pointed  out,  if  Sacerdos  can 
doit.  Perhaps,  however,  as  he  suggests,  my  knowledge  puff^h  me  up. 
I  will  confess  to  him,  tbat  in  writing  to  a  learned  friend  the  other  day 
I  was  wicked  enough  to  observe,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  only  said  ignor- 
ance pufFetfi  up,  I  could  hRvc  believed  that  without  an  act  of  faith.  I 
am  willing  to  be  put  on  either  horn  of  the  sad  dilemma  into  which  it 
seems  I  have  fallen. 

And  now  for  a  word  about  my  irreverence*  I  daresay  Sacerdos  has 
•pent  many,  many  more  hours  in  laborious  homage  to  the  holy  Fathers 
tnan  ever  1  have  done.  My  strength  is  not  great ;  but  have  devoted  the 
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best,  pcrhap'',  of  my  dnv?  to  fhpin,  aiul,  so  far  a«»  I  can  ju  icre,  love  tlir-m, 
ardently.  It'SacerdoA  knew  who  1  wu^,  I  think  be  would  acknowledge 
my  devotion  to  them.  But  I  mention  it  only  to  show  that  I  am  not  m 
the  least  daunted  personally  with  the  charge  of  irreverence,  flippancy, 
bad  taste,  &c.  &c.  1  am  used  to  all  that  Kind  of  thing,  %v hen  people 
have  little  el*e  to  say.  But,  n?:  tli(^  world  goes,  one  cRiniot  get  it  to 
attend  to  the  existence  even  of  cheri>"ln'd  absurdities  without  good  strong 
stirring  epithets  ;  so  I  forgive  the  epithets  he  bestows  on  lue.  Sacerdod 
may,  lor  all  I  know,  be  more  entitled  to  reprove  pernm$  than  I  am  to 
jibe  Bt things;  which,  as  you  have  kindly  ])ointed  oul,  is  all  that  I  have 
done.  I  do  not  see  how  that  wliirh  in  the  Fathors  was  only  materinlly 
false  is  else  tlnin  formally  false  now  ;  and  us  Sacerdos  has  not  con- 
vinced  me  that  these  are  not  falsities,  I  maintain  that  the  saints  in 
beaven  are  not  to  be  worshipped  by  upholding  them. 

For  St.  Augustine  I  have  as  great  a  veneration  as  for  any  of  the  Fa- 
thers. Of  St.  Anajitasius  {in  arte  md)  I  have  expressed  ray  opinion 
already.  Of  Petaviuss,  though  personally  much  indebted  tn  his  great 
work,  1  must  say  he  could  give  tlie  i  atliers  harder  cutfs  than  I  ever  did, 
when  occasion  offered.  With  Father  Passaglia  I  quarrelled  simply  for 
perpetuating  a  now  antiquated  piece  of  nonsense ;  for  so  I  still  hold  it  to 
be.  I  will  a|M>logise  for  past  irreverence,  then,  only  by  giving Sacerdoe  a 
little  bit  more.  I  will  suppose  him  old  enough  to  be  my  parent,  and 
that  some  wicked  boys  had  stuck  on  to  his  coat  a  great  long  ridiculous 
pigtail,  w  herewith  he  was  marching  with  all  the  grace  Lord  Gheslerfieid 
oould  have  taught  him  down  some  public  street.  Seeing  m^'  *  parent* 
made  thus  *  ridiculous'  before  the  world,  my  flippant  and  irreverent 
spirit  would  prompt  me  to  jerk  theorimnirnt  out.  The  operation  might 
unsettle  hi-*  stateliness  for  a  moment ;  but  my  filial  inteniiim  would  have 
been  to  enable  him  to  proceed  upon  his  way  with  greater  decorum  after- 
wards.^ But  if,  when  he  got  home,  he  gave  me  a  Dealing  ibr  my  pains, 
Martin's  Act  against  cruelty  to  animals  would  rise  before  my  indignant 
soul.    Mutato  nomine^  de  te  fabula  narratur. 

Rnther,  O  beloved  parent,  Jet  us  ])oke  once  more  the  hnnm  ifjnis  eha- 
ritaits ;  and  when  it  has  blazed  up,  endeavour  to  see  each  other's  faces  in 
a  more  pleasant  light.  Then,  as  you  say  1  fall  foul  of  every  thing,  if 
Mr.  Kambler  came  in  and  interrupted  our  inchoate  fiiendsbip,  I  would 
turn  snappishly  round  on  him,  and  complain  of  him  for  clapping  mv 
fhenfof/ia  into  iron«.  I,  ungracious  being,  had  represiented  her  as  male 
J'criattj,  flaiicing  and  taking  lier  ease  like  the  Trojans  in  one  of  Horace's 
Odes  while  ilie  laLai  horse  was  being  introduced  into  the  city.  Then, 
turning  to  you,  my  dear  old  Trojan,  I  would  say,  **Equo  ne  eredite 
Teucri and  I  would  resume  our  chat.  Then  begging  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Bamblcr,  for  all  the  I's  I  have  been  guilty  of,  I  wuufd  with  a  for* 
mal  bow  modestly  profess  myself,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  M. 


Uadoa Lflt«]r,  Botaoo,  and  Rsaldta,  GiMt  ir««  fttrtet  and  Fettet  liM* 
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THE  aVIL  RIGHTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

At  a  time  when  the  righto  of  the  state  to  oonfiacate  at  will 
the  goods  of  the  religious  oideis  is  a  recognised  principle  of 
lialf  Europe ;  when  the  Catholics  of  Sardinia  and  Spain  have 
to  lament  a  nefarious  spoliation,  which,  has  been  defended 
not  only  by  the  organs  of  Socialism  and  of  Revolution^  but 
even  by  men  ^o  flatter  themselves  that  thej  occupy  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  array  of  order  and  conservatism;  when 
among  ourselves  a  profligate  partpr  would  pauperise  our  semi- 
naries, put  our  convento  under  inspection,  and  take  into  its 
own  himds  the  management  of  our  charitable  funds, — ^it  is 
surely  opportune  to  consider  somewhat  at  length  the  founda- 
tion of  tbe  natural  and  civil  righto  of  religious  orders. 

In  the  flrst  place,  then,  we  claim  for  religious  the  righto 
of  tibe  ddzen ;  and  above  and  beyond  these,  the  righto  of  the 
benefactor  of  citizens,  the  righto  of  genius,  of  devotion,  and 
of  love. 

The  righto  of  man  are  notoriouslv  violated,  when  he  is 
forbidden  to  live  such  a  life  as  he  judges  most  conducive  to 
his  well-being  and  reasonable  happmess.  **  An  quisquam  e$t 
oMuB  liber,**  asks  Perrius^  "  nui  dueere  viUm  cvi  Hcet,  ut  fw- 
kiU?^  Any  difficulty  thrown  by  the  goyemment  in  the  way 
of  clerical  and  conventual  life,  is  more  or  less  such  a  viola- 
tion of  the  righto  of  the  citizen.  How  can  the  govenunent 
forbid  ito  subjecto  to  feel  the  domination  of  caprice  and 
chance,  to  desire  their  liberation  from  this  tyranny,  and  to 
submit  to  anv  rule  that  promises  them  such  a  blessing? 
When  a  man  longs  to  supply,  by  external  authority,  his  own 
want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and  to  court  the  govern- 
ment of  others^  when  long  experience  has  convinced  him  of 
his  inabilit]r  to  govern  himself,  what  right  has  any  person  to 
interfere  with  his  plans  ?  If  only  in  favour  of  these  weak 
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souls,  the  right  of  religious  association  is  a  right  of  human 
nature.  But  there  is  another  class  for  whose  happiness,  and 
whose  i^erfect  development,  it  is  the  best  interest  of  mankind 
to  provide ;  there  are  souls  endued  witli  power— call  it  genius, 
or  inspiration,  or  vocation — to  do  incalculable  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures ;  peculiar  souls  that  require  a  peculiar  life^ 
and  peculiar  institutions  for  their  proper  and  healthy  deve- 
lopment. Plunge  them  into  the  only  life  which  our  politi-' 
cal  quacks  would  recognise,  and  you  make  them  miserable. 
There  is,  as  an  infidel  writer  confesses,  a  latent  antagonism 
between  genius  and  the  humdrum  domesticity  of  common 
life,  which  must  often  cause  much  misery*  A.fiecti0n8  ^re 
strong,  but  ideas  are  stronger.  Through  them  Howard  left 
his  only  child  in  a  madhouse,  while  he  carried  out  bis  be- 
nevolent reforms  in  the  prisons  of  distant  countries.  They 
Steeled  Bernard  Palissy  to  see  unmoved  his  wile  and  okildxeh 
perishing,  while  he  tore  up  the  very  boards  of  his  oottace 
to  feed  Uie  furnace  for  his  experiments*  They  possessed  the 
painter  who  stabbed  his  brother^  that  be  mi^t  truly  paint 
the  throes  of  the  death««^ny»  They  made  Rousseau,  who 
eouid  take  such  pains  to  give  the  rules  for  his  idea  of  educa- 
tion in  EfMe^  leave  his  own  children  to  be  brought  up  in  a 
foundling  hospital.  They  could  lead  Steme  to  neglect  a  dy- 
ing mother,  v^hile  he  indulged  in  pathos  over  a  dead  donkey* 
They  make  the  domestic  and  conjugal  life  of  the  great  poets 
the  blots  in  their  biography,  the  most  painful  portion  of  their 
history.  Te^  ideas  are  stronger  than  affections,  not  only  in 
individuals,  whose  intellect  raises  them  above  their  fellows, 
but  in  whole  populations;  who  have  before  now  been  driven 
into  the  wildest  excesses,  or  exalted  to  the  most  heroic  sacri«. 
fices,  by  an  idea,  as  our  modem  philosophers  call  it,  by  their 
convictions  and  superstitions,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  by  their  faith,  their  hope,  and  their  charity. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  ideas  are  as  large  a  constituent  of 
common  life  as  affectioos :  the  affections  are  its  substratum 
and  groundwork,  universal  and  continuous;  ideas,  on  the 
contrary,  are  isolated  and  concentrated  flashes  of  power,  not 
always  in  action,  but  bearing  all  things  before  them  when 
they  do  act.  Now,  no  civil  government  does  its  dut^  to 
human  nature,  when  it  makes,  or  even  permits,  no  provuioit 
for  the  ideal  life*  It  is  a  suicidal  policy  in  the  stateanan  to 
refuse  to  make  use  of  the  power  of  ideas;  but  it  is  wone 
than  this,  it  is  a  murderous  policy,  when  their  development 
is  repressed  either  positively  by  penal  enactment,  or  R^p* 
.tively,  by  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  existence.  The 
same  ideal  genius  that^  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unfavourable 
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circumstances,  pushes  forward  a  Howard  or  a  Nii^htingale 
(to  take  the  popular,  not  the  best,  examples),  is  found  in 
smaller  quandty  perhaps,  or  weaker  concentration,  Init  still 
is  found  in  numerous  men  and  women;  these  all  have  it 
strongly  enough  within  them  to  render  the  usual  life  dis^ni st- 
ing and  miserable;  but  not  strongly  enough  to  enable  them 
to  break  the  trammels  of  custom,  to  defy  public  opinion,  to 
leave  bouse  and  family  for  the  hospital  or  the  prison,  and  to 
consummate  that  sacrifice  which  they  yearn  to  make.  Others, 
too,  of  a  temperament  analogous  to  that  of  poets,  persons 
who,  like  Byron,  or  Shelley,  or  Keats,  or  Tennyson,  are  always 
raving  like  maniacs,  or  mourning  like  doves,  over  life  and  its 
miseries,  over  their  isolation,  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
dry  round  of  domestic  existence,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
mere  statistician  would  ever  suspect.    Confine  these  persons 
to  our  recognised  life,  they  become  what  may  be  truly  called 
one  of  our  dangerous  classes ;  some  may  find  vent  for  their 
ideality  in  the  back-woods  of  America,  in  the  dangers  of 
African  exploration,  in  the  excitement  of  travel  or  of  com- 
merce; but  most  will  pine  in  solitude,  making  themselves, 
and  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  near  them,  wretched ; 
or  distilling  the  virus  of  their  discontent  into  novels,  or  poems, 
or  articles,  with  which  tliey  poison  the  very  springs  of  social 
life. 

The  classes,  then,  in  whom  ideality  predominates  over 
affection,  though  scanty  in  coni})arison  to  the  whole,  are  yet 
absolutely  large  enough  to  form  a  considerable  element  in 
the  census  of  a  population ;  and  important  enough,  from  the 
fund  of  power  which  they  possess,  to  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  every  prudent  politician.    Even  in  this  view  only, 
the  Church  has  proved  herself  wiser  than  all  the  statesmen. 
Tliey  have  been  completely  paralysed  in  the  presence  of  the 
ideal  element  of  humanity  ;  diey  have  mocked  at  it,  have 
sought  to  repress  it,  or  to  divert  it,  and  have  been  throttled 
in  Its  grasp.    Eut  the  Church  understood  it  from  the  first, 
i'i  om  this  class  of  persons  blie  has  chosen  her  ministers ;  and 
her  peculiar  education  and  institutions  have  always  sought 
to  foster  and  to  develop  it.   That  same  element  which  makes 
a  rare  manifestation  of  itself  in  our  common  civil  life,  in  iso- 
lated cases  of  Howards  or  Nightingales,  is  in  the  Church  of 
every-day  occnrrence.     Not  that  human  nature  is  different 
among  us,  but  because  the  Church  knows  how  to  kindle  the 
smouldering  fire  and  to  vivitv  the  expiring  spark  which  the 
foot  ol  Protestantism  so  rntlilessly  stamps  out.    The  active 
orders  are  humded  on  the  spirit  of  Howard;  the  contem- 
plative develop  the  liner  and  moie  purely  ideal  spirit  of  the 
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poetical  enihiuiast*  Penons  of  such  organisation  cannot  lie 
Itappy  in  common  life;  dierefore  it  is  mere  ^anny  to  compel 
them  to  endure  it:  they  can  he  hoth  happy  and  useful  in  mon« 
astic  lifoi  and  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  it  hy  the  Tery 
law  of  nature.  A  policy  whidi  represses,  directly  or  indirectly, 
this  right,  is  hoth  murc(erou8  and  suicidal :  murderous,  hecause 
it  prevents  a  large  class  of  persons  from  finding  the  end  to 
which  their  peculiar  nature  is  adapted ;  suiddiu,  hecause  it 
converts  this  class  into  an  element  dangerous,  often  fatal,  to 
the  internal  peace  of  a  nation. 

Yet  this  policy  has  heen  that  of  the  ''philosophers'*  who 
have  more  or  less  directed  the  destinies  ox  £urope  smce  the 
Seformation.  The  rights  of  the  individual,  which  are  hoth. 
logically  and  naturally  prior  to  those  of  society,  have  found 
no  fiivour  in  their  schemes ;  which,  in  exalting  the  state  ahove 
the  persons  who  compose  it,  have  resuscitated  the  ancient  ah- 
solutism  of  paganism,  and  in  their  maxim,  that  ''every  thing 
is  permitted  for  the  interests  of  the  state,'*  have  in  the  name 
of  lihcTty  invented  a  maxim,  whose  ohject  appears  to  he  that 
of  legitimatising  all  possihle  tyrannies  and  despotisms.  The  ul- 
timate and  primal  nght  of  every  person  to  choose  that  state 
of  life  which,  in  itself  innocuous,  he  judges  to  he  most  con- 
ducive to  his  own  eDjoyment,  virtue,  and  usefulness,  has  heen 
in  modem  times  openly  and  solemnly  violated  hy  the  fordhle 
suppression  of  religious  ordm. 

But,  says  the  statesman,  what  is  the  use  of  them  t 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  right  have  you,  MM.  Kau- 
nits  and  Cavour,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Joseph  II.,  to  ask  an^ 
individual,  who  refuses  to  perform  no  contract  to  which  he  is 
ohliged,  who  consents  to  hear  his  share  of  the  hurdens  im- 
posed on  the  state  hy  the  ffovenunent;  what  husiness  have 
ou  to  ask  him  of  what  use  he  is  ?  You  did  not  create  him ; 
e  was  not  created  for  you.  He  owes  you,  as  Caesar,  certain 
dues;  and  these  he  renders,  or  is  wiUing  to  render:  what 
ri^ht  have  you  to  interfere  further,  and  to  ask  him  ahout  the 
utility  of  tiie  rest  of  his  life  to  the  stete  ?  If  he  chooses 
to  spend  all  his  time  in  playing  dominoes,  how  does  it  con- 
cern vou?  You  tolerate  with  the  greatest  indifference  the 
"golden  youth*'  who  lounge  away  iheir  lives  in  theatres,  in 
taverns,  in  hells,  and  dens  of  vice ;  you  hear  with  the  genus 
of  dandies,  fellows  who  for  whole  hours  employ  all  the 
thought  withinside  their  noddles  to  hecurl  and  hedeck  the 
outside ;  the  only  persons  you  will  not  hear  with  are  those 
whom  vou  can  reproach  with  no  vice,  no  frivolity ;  are 
those  who  can  onlv  be  said  to  he  useless  to  society, — ^if  it  is 
useless  for  mankind  that  some  among  them  should  gi?e  them- 
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selves  up  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  faculties, 
to  the  pursuit  of  that  end  for  which  man  was  originally 
created.  They  are  mystics,  you  will  say.  Well,  but  so  are 
your  poets,  and  so  are  their  readers.  Is  the  Imitation  of 
ChrUi  less  a  henefaction  to  humanity  than  Childe  Harold^ 
Are  the  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  former  more  pernicious 
to  society  than  the  sentimeMtal,  sensuomental  readers  and 
admirers  of  the  latter  ?  Utility  is  not  the  measure  or  the 
principle  of  popular  admiration.  A  singer,  a  fiddler,  a  dan- 
cer, can  comiiHind  an  ovation  which  would  be  refused  to  the 
maker  of  steam-engines,  or  the  builder  of  a  hospital.  The 
true  nobility  of  our  nature  lies  in  its  ideal  element;  and  men 
feel  instinctively  that  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  the  contem- 
plative sage,  and  the  saint,  all  stand  on  higher  platforms  than 
the  economist  or  the  utilitarian.  These  things  may  in  your 
eyes  be  useless  to  the  state ;  but  it  is  no  concern  of  yours  to 
interfere  with  them ;  nay,  it  is  the  most  disgusting  tyranny 
to  put  difficulties  into  the  way  of  a  vocation  which  humau 
nature  instinctively  reverences  as  the  fulfilment  of  her  mQ:>t 
noble  ends. 

But,  you  will  say,  these  monastic  bodies  had  managed  to 
acquire,  and  to  clutch  in  the  cold  grip  of  their  "  dead-hand,*** 

a  great  sliare  of  the  property  of  the  state,  which  thus  became 
unproductive  capital,  tied  up  from  other  uses;  and  what  was 
worse,  an  incentive  that  made  persons  with  no  vocation  enter 
the  order,  not  for  the  purpose  of  leading  that  mystical  life, 
that  ideal  existence  they  are  supposed  to  follow,  but  for  the 
more  practical  purpose  of  eating  the  loaves  and  fishes  annexed 
to  the  foundation.  Hence  have  arisen  scandals  vviiich  have 
brought  the  religious  life  into  contempt;  and  the  state  has 
suffered  not  only  from  the  injury  done  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment, but  from  the  undue  multiplication  of  a  set  of  drones, 
fruges  consumere  nati,  whose  interest  it  has  always  been  to 
obstruct  all  progress  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Vested  interests  indeed  are  sacred  things;  what 
a  man  has  legally  acquired,  the  state  has  no  right  to  deprive 
him  of;  but  it  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  laws  of  succession, 
and  the  rights  of  tenure,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any 
considerable  jiortion  of  its  wealth  being  locked  up  for  ever 
in  hands  which  are  precluded  from  making  any  commercial 
use  of  the  property  tney  hold. 

But  it  is  exactly  these  **  vested  interests,"  which  in  the 
case  of  religious,  the  btate  does  not  respect:  it  respects 
neither  the  right  of  the  present  possessors,  nor  the  contingent 
rights  of  all  those  persons  whose  naturCi  or  temperament^  or 

*  Mort-main. 
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organiaatioi^  or  vmrtion, — call  it  iviiat  you  will,— will  iMi 

allow  them  to  be  happy  in  canmixiD  life,  but  tixgea  them  to 

fevaake  the  world,  aiid  to  xelaze  into  thM  religious  fomda- 

tioaa.    Such  a  tempenanent  is  a  common  thing  in  natnie ; 

you  may  say  that  It  is  a  weakoess ;  bnt  so  is  sicknessy  so  la 

poverty,  so  is  ignorance:  and  if  mimifioent  persons  chooae 

to  fonnid  princely  establishments  for  the  sicky  or  the  poat^ 

or  the  ignorant,  will  any  theory  of  right  be  a  jnsdfication 

for  your  ooDfiscating  these  foundations  for  yonr  own  bene* 

fit  ?   Will  any  orator  be  found  to  defend  tike  plunderer  and 

leveller  of  hospitals  wad  almshouses,  of  schools  and  colleges  f 

Reckon,  if  you  please,  the  mystical  dement  of  oar  nntaw 

$m  be  allied  to  insanity, — tiierB  ia  a  aenae  in  which  we  may 

aUow  it;  geaiua,  wbetbsr  in  the  natural  or  Ihe  sttperaatnial 

order,  lo<£s  Teiy  like  folly^ 

Great  wiii  are,  sars^  to  madiMBii  near  allied, 
Aad  dun  partikisot  do  thsir  boatidB  dinde.** 

fiaiirta  have  prayed  to  become  fools  for  tbe  love  of  God,  as 
He  became,  as  it  were,  a  fool  for  love  of  man.  For  all  that 
takes  us  out  of  the  dead  level  of  ordinary  life,  that  windi 
laises  us  above,  as  well  as  that  which  sinks  us  below  it,  unfits 
ns  ftr  living  as  ordkiary  people,  and  makes  us  appev  eo» 
mtric  and  insane.  Reckon,  therefoee,  the  oonvent  to  be  a 
apedes  of  lunatic  aeylnm ;  even  then  we  claim  for  it  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  tl>e  rights  of  the  mlsemble  and  the  peor,^ 
Yes,  you  will  say,  we  do  reckon  them  to  be  lunatic 
asylums,  out  asylums,  not  for  the  cure,  but  for  the  prop^ 
gadon  of  lunacy.  Take  them  away,  and  there  is  no  temp* 
tation  to  your  moonstniGi:  youths  and  damsels  to  indulge 
their  mystical  fancies,  and  to  render  ihemsdves  useless  to 
society.  Destroy  convents,  and  that  peculiar  form  of  mad* 
neas  which  urges  perBons  to  become  monks  and  nuns  dis- 
appears. No,  it  does  not  disappear ;  it  simply  changes  its 
«m ;  it  becomes  the  dangerous  ideal  element  of  society ; 
ihnt  element  of  exaltation  and  exaggeration,  which  plunges 
naitms  into  the  most  fantaatic  absurdities,  fierce  fimaticHm^ 
miioal  immorality,  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  wild  revolution. 
Thib  Ohorch  is  the  only  power  which  has  ever  arisen  in  the 
world  which  has  showed  itself  equal  to  the  task  of  satasfying 
^  aqnratioDs  and  disciplining  the  minds  of  diis  kind  of 
persons ;  she  alone  has  used  them  for  edification  instead  of 
destruction ;  has  applied  their  energies,  instead  of  allowing 
Aem  to  run  to  wasto.  Of  one  class  of  such  minds  she  makes 
her  sisters  of  charily  and  mercy,  her  brothers  of  the  hospitals, 
and  her  attendants  on  the  infirm  in  body  or  mind ;  to  this  daas 
belong  her  religious  of  both  sexes,  ivho  occupy  Uiemselves  in 
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mpenptendiog  the  educfttiofi  of  the  young,  ^e  refennntiaa 
<if  czisiiiiAls,  or  the  inttrttctiott  of  the  deef  end  dnmb  and 
blind ;  others  oecupy  themselves  in  maavel  labour,  and  might 
stilly  be  foond^  as  in  the  middle  ages,  to  be  the  pioneem 
id  dvilisatioa  in  a  savage  country.  Tfasn  we  some  to  that 
other  great  order  of  minds  whose  atlribuCee  are  more  purely 
ideal,  who  are  more  analogous  to  poets  and  philosophexs  than 
to  active  philanthropists  and  bsnerolent  reformen.  These  all 
choose  a  life  of  retirement  and  contemplation;  and  in  their 
cloister  do  they  inflict  any  more  damage  on  society  than  if  they 
were  left  to  moon  and  mope  at  home,  unable  to  enjoy  theoH 
sdveSj  and  spoiling  the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of  their  whole 
families  by  the  eccentricities  of  their  ebameter  and  cenduetf 
There  is  now  a  uniTefsal  demand  that  the  right  man  should 
he  put  into  the  right  place ;  that  the  round  man  should  no 
longer  be  fitted  into  the  square  hde^  nor  the  square  man 
into  the  round  hole.  We  defend  our  eonYonts  on  this  very 
pdndipb:  there  are  triangular  persons,  male  and  Seinole»  in 
the  world ;  but^  except  in  convents,  there  are  no  triangular 
holes  in  which  thc^  can  find  a  berth.  You  will  never  hasie 
the  right  persons  in  the  right  places,  if  you  refuse  to  allow 
us  to  provide  right  places  for  a  whole  divinon  of  hnmanity, 
or  if  you  claim  your  right  to  destrerf  or  modify  our  fow^ 
dations  at  your  own  pleasure.  We  do  not  deny  that  thw 
pigeoo«holai  may 

d^koo-breod  to  usurp  the  plaoe  of  the  doi^  But  let  your 
jDemedies  be  proportioned  to  the  diseaae :  do  not  destz«gr  the 
oigan  to  cure  a  superficial  inj  ury ;  do  not  out  off  the  foot  to 
cure  the  corns,  or  the  head  to  cure  the  toothache ;  do  noi 
uproot  the  whole  conventual  system  to  remedy  isolated  eases 
of  abusew  Such  conduct  is  the  mmdevous  quachery  of  the 
cheating  charlatan,  not  the  wholesome,  even  if  severe,  prae- 
tioe  of  the  wise  physician. 

We  maintaiOf  then,  the  rights  of  convents,  emi  on  the 
ittpectinent  assumption  of  the  unsoandness  of  mind  of  their 
inmates; — we  need  not  say  that,  except  for  axgument's  sak^ 
we  hesrtUy  repudiate  any  such  insinuation ; — ^the  voluntary 
resignation  of  family  ties  we  take  to  be  one  of  tiie  gmleet 
signs  of  true  nobility  of  nature.  The  grest  inteUeotual  and 
|inctical  bene&etom  of  our  race  have  all  been  childleai  men. 
The  memoi^  of  hscoes  who  have  left  children  to  represent 
them  has  almost  always  suffered  in  consequence.  Ayhp£m 
ifmm¥  ritcva  wi7/mt«.  What  an  anomalims  appendsge  to  the 
i«ieal  Socrates  is  Xanthippe  with  her  babies  1  Loxd  Baooa, 
who  lived  just  long  enough  after  the  diange  of  rdUgion  to  be 
aUe  to  compare  t&  resulia  of  the  two  syetems,  obs^!vas: 
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Bum  dull  flee  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  have  pro- 
ceeded from  childless  men,  who  have  sought  to  express  the 
Images  of  their  minds  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  fidled ; 
BO  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  them  who  have  no  pos- 
teritf.'*  Yes,  mose  who  are  according  to  the  order  of  Mel- 
ehisedechy*'  without  father^  mother,  or  descent,  are  the  great 
publie  boie&etors  of  our  race;  and  any  insdtntion  which 
can  OTganise  and  deyelop  the  powers  of  those  persons  who 
feel  within  them  the  .call  to  this  great  legion  of  honour,  con- 
fers a  benefit  on  humanity  which  the  statesman  is  a  fool  to 
ignore. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  useless  to  insist  on  the  utility  of  the 
conventual  life ;  utility  and  ezpediracy  ought  scarcely  to  be 
named  where  the  question  is  one  of  right  Yet  it  is  not  amiss 
to  imind  persons  that  the  untaught  enthusiasm  of  the  lady- 
Tolunteers  for  our  Eastern  hospitals  was  obliged  to  seek  in> 
atruction  from  the  organised  and  scientific  beneyolrace  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  that  the  £ruits  of  the  expensive  estab- 
lishments of  English  missionaries  among  the  heathen  are  but 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  harvest  gathered  by  the  half- 
starving  priest  JBut  this  is  not  the  ^uesti<m :  what  we  main- 
tain is,  that  we  have  a  right  to  live  m  convents  if  we  please  \ 
that  our  mode  of  life  there  is  not  one  of  robbery,  leads  to  no 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  is  one  with  which  the 
state  has  absolutely  no  right  to  intrafere.  And  yet  these 
persons,  in  spite  of  their  unquestionable  rig^t,  in  spite  of  the 
daims  to  your  gratitude  which  many  of  their  body  bad  estab- 
lished, are  the  cmly  ones  whom  you  would  ^tematicallv  ex- 
dude  from  the  protection  of  the  law,  whom  you  consider  as 
aliens  to  sodety,  whom  you  despoil  not  only  of  their  dvil 
rights,  but  also  of  the  rights  which  bdong  to  them  as  men ; 
for  every  man  haa  the  right  of  bemg  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
and  to  carry  out  the  mode  of  life  &  thinks  best,  and  of  not 
being  robbed  of  the  property  he  legally  holds. 

Public  utility  is  not  the  ultimate  rule  of  government. 
The  e3^ression  is  one  of  the  vaguest,  unfitted  to  commit  the 
governing  authorily  to  any  definite  aim  and  course  of  conduct. 
If  you  understand  it  as  meaning  the  utility  of  die  majori^, 
then  the  minority  la  always  sacrificed,  sodety  is  gradualhr 
qiUt  up  into  mutually  exterminating  fiustions,  and  must  finiw 
with  the  catastrophe  of  the  cats  of  Kilkenny.  If  you  under- 
stand it  as  the  utility  of  each  individual,  then  it  is  but  an  in- 
exact phrase  for  punlie  right:  in  this  case  you  re-establish 
the  equality  of  eveiy  one  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  the  righta 
of  the  individud  are  re-4Mserted,  rights  anterior  to  those  of 
the  majority ,  and  which  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  government 
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to  respect.  These  rights  are  the  real  and  inviolable  elements 
of  public  utility,  so  that  the  government  which  injures  the 
private  man  essentially  injures  tlie  public ;  not  a  party,  not 
a  majority^  but  the  public^  the  whole  complex  body  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  rights  of  government  over  individuals  are  excessively 
limited :  it  can  exact  a  fair  share  of  contribution  to  its  ex- 
penses ;  it  can  require  that  the  citizens  abstain  from  all  per- 
sonal violence,  from  all  robbery,  from  all  fraud,  and  invasion 
of  the  bphere  of  other  persons*  riprhts.  But  who  pretends 
tliat  the  inmates  of  convents  are  more  liable  to  break  these 
broad  laws  than  other  persons  ?  But  perhaps  the  government 
can  require  of  them  a  greater  amount  of  charity  and  active 
benevolence  towards  their  fellow- creatures  ?  Absurd  !  Who 
would  maintain  that  the  government  has  the  right  of  fixing 
for  each  citizen  the  measure  of  charity  ^^hich  he  ought  to 
practise  ?  and  if  not  for  each,  how  for  any  ?  God  commands 
us  to  be  charitable  and  merciful ;  but  so  does  He  also  com- 
mand us  to  say  our  prayers,  and  to  abstain  from  coveting 
other  men*8  goods.  But  how  can  the  state  take  cognisance 
of  tlie  performance  or  the  breach  of  these  commands  ?  Nei- 
ther individuals  lun*  the  government  can  exact  a  mere  bounty 

a  right ;  a  mere  bounty  is  that  which  each  individual  has 
perfect  right  to  give  or  to  withhold ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
state  is  to  protect  these  individual  rights ;  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  iti>  institution  was  to  defend  and  mauitain  them.  You 
do  any  one  an  iiijury  when  you  try  to  compel  him  to  do  you 
a  kindness  ;  and  the  government  is  bound  to  punish  you  for 
violating  his  right.  If  the  government  sides  with  the  ai,^- 
gressor,  it  only  puts  itself  at  the  head  of  the  unjust  and  vio- 
lent party,  in  forcing  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  has  full 
right  to  do  or  not  to  do  as  he  chooses.  The  obligations  of 
charity  are  altogether  distinct  from  iho>c  of  justice;  nor  can 
all  society  together  exact  from  one  individual  on  the  title  of 
justice  tliat  ^viuch  he  is>  only  obliged  to  give  them  by  the  dic- 
tates of  charity. 

Government,  then,  can  impose  an  obligation  of  mutual 
abstinence  from  wrong,  but  cannot  bmd  ils  subjects  to  confer 
mutual  kinducsses  without  dislurbing  the  order,  cUid  violating 
the  intention  of  society.  For  how  could  such  a  law  be  sanc- 
tioned, or  its  limits  defined?  How  much  kindness  should  it 
force  each  man  to  do  hit*  neighbour,  and  how  could  it  iind 
out  whether  these  duties  were  fulfilled?  With  what  penal- 
ties could  such  a  law  be  sanctioned?  Could  it  force  a  man 
to  provide  for  others  before  he  had  made  ample  provision  for 
himself?  or  could  it  deiine  the  exact  time^  labour,  diligence. 
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and  ittbitBiiee  whicb  mdi  may  expend  on  Unself  befoce  be 
tnmi  hk  attention  to  lus  neighbour  f  No ;  the  dutj  of  beno*> 
ficenee  k  vague,  till  determined  b^  the  individnal  eonaeiwice 
for.  eaeh  aenarate  caae ;  it  reveak  Jtaelf  only  to  the  heart,  and 
aubmits  only  to  the  interior  tribunal  of  the  reaaon. 

The  final  end  of  eodety  k  not  the  progreaa  of  the  race, 
not  the  aacrifice  of  all  paraona  now  alive  to  the  material  inters 
eats  of  poaterity,  but  the  material  and  mental  intereat  and 
aatiefaetioa  of  eaeh  pezaon  who  k  a  eonatituent  part  of  the 
aaaociation«  When,  therefore,  the  atateaman  wiahea  to  com- 
pote  the  amount  of  public  happtnemy  he  ou^it  not  to  paaa 
over  a  single  item  of  mdiridual  enjoyment,  the  anm  of  annoh 
makm  up  the  amount  of  happiness  amonc  the  j^efsons  whom 
ha  goyerna.  And  in  making  thk  calculation  is  he  only  to 
look  to  merchants  and  bankers,  farmen  and  labonress,  mana- 
Sictnrers  aod  mechanics,  peers,  gentry,  and  men  of  plaaaure, 
and  keep  no  column  for  these  men,  who  Ihre  tot  theaMeim 
oertainly,  but  whose  studj  is  not  to  increaae  the  aloxe  of  ma^ 
tadal  riches,  but  the  store  of  moral  goodneas  in  their  own 
hearts  f  They  are  contented  and  happy ;  k  it  no  gain  to  the 
gofernment  to  hare  such  subjects  ?  ia  not  the  sum  of  pnblk 
bappineas  increased  by  this  amount?  Perhapa  the  atati»> 
ticiana  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  tal^e  thk  kind  of 
happineas  into  consideration  because  it  grows  in  aeeret,  it  k 
not  noiay  and  obtrusive,  and  k  easily  overlooked.  But  k 
secret  happiness  iroposaihlef  When  will  men  cease  going 
about  with  their  dark  lantern  in  S€«rdi  of  happineaa  through 
the  parliament  and  the  theatre,  on  change,  over  banaoka  and 
battle-fields,  rather  than  aeek  it  where  only  it  k  to  be  &und, 
—in  the  aeeret  recesses  of  the  heart  t  What  k  the  pnblk 
but  a  collection  of  Individuals  ?  And  if  e%ch  individual  -was 


one  knew  any  thing  of  his  ndghbonr's  state  of  miad,  would 
not  the  reault  be  a  body  of  happy  men  ?  In  that  case,  the 
individual  happineas  would  not  be  mnl%Ued  by  lefleetien 
and  sympathy;  but  still  the  amount  of  puUic  happjuam 
would  be  increased ;  thwe  would  be  f nkh  ceutrea  from  which 
the  radiance  of  felidly  emanated,  however  oonfined^  sadiua 
.  to  which  it  eatended*  It  k  abaurd  to  take  no.  aorount  of 
happiness  and  contentment  in  itself,  except  ao  fiur  aait  om 
be  aeen  and  admired  by  othen. 

To  object  to  peraons  leading  the  conventual  life,  thattiiej 
have  no  influence  on  the  pubiic  happinem,  k,  in  the  fiaat 
place,  impertinent,  becauae  you  have  no  right  to  dtmand 
that  tlicy  should  contribute  any  thing  to  that  atodc:  in  the 
second  place  it  k  fake,  for  they  not  only  influence  the  tiotal 
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of  public  enjoyment,  but  they  contribute  the  items  which 
compose  it.  It  is  more  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  a  thing 
than  simply  to  exert  an  inliutiice  over  it.  But  the  religious 
were  too  liuppy  for  tlie  world  to  bear  with  ;  society  did  not 
thank  these  men  ioi  proving  that  all  misery  might  be  driven 
from  the  world  by  each  peibon  taking  as  great  pains  to  make 
himself  happy  as  they  did.  They  made  an  inconvenient  re- 
velation to  society.  They  showed  that  the  end  wliich  society 
relinquished  as  iiiiattainal)le  could  really  be  reached;  they 
revealed  both  the  end  and  the  way.  And  society  pulkd  its 
hat  over  its  eyes,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  heicjht  of  iinper- 
tiiieiice  tlint  a  parcel  of  ijprncjraiit  ni(jnkii  should  presunii;  to 
prove  tluit  to  be  attainable  uiiich  it  had  decreed  to  be  unat- 
tainable, and  loiiiivvith  renewed  the  old  law  of  the  Ephesians, 
Nemo  de  /iohis  unaa  exceUat :  sin  quia  L\iiilL  rity  alio  in  loco 
el  a  pud  alios  ^/t,*^*  **  Let  no  one  man  of  us  be  better  than 
the  rest;  it  any  becomes  so,  let  him  go  elsewhere,  and  live 
among  other  people.'* 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  insulting  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that 
envy,  jealousy,  and  cu|)idity  are  the  iiiolive  causes  that  induce 
you  to  hf  so  hoisUle  to  religious  orders.  Else  linw  is  it  that, 
while  professing  the  utmost  .solicitude  for  puljlic  liapplut  ss, 
you  regard  with  stem  eyes  those  who  really  labour  at  tiicir 
own  moral  improvement  and  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls; 
while  you  patronise  and  caress  the  persons  who  profess  no 
moral  aims,  and  are  often  too  corrupted  and  too  distracted  by 
passion  to  be  cajiable  ui' any  real  erijus ment?  ILvcn  respect- 
able men  seem  dL'termined  to  pi-o\c  the  truth  ot"  l^a  lloche- 
foucault's  maxim,  tliat  it  is  >atL'r  to  he  a  rascal  than  to  be  a 
saint.  ^^  e  once  knew  a  head  of  a  liousc  at  Oxford  who  pa- 
tronised all  the  fast  men  of  his  college,  and  only  pried  suspi- 
ciously into  the  conduct  ni'  the  steady  stutU  nt.-,  who  thought 
it  a  better  preparation  for  a  clerical  lii'c  to  attend  morning 
prayers,  than  to  spend  the  night  in  eni]j tying  champagne- 
bottles,  and  throwing  them  through  quiet  men's  windows. 
So  it  is  wiiii  society.  It  would  be  thought  the  most  grievous 
injustice  to  interfere  witli  the  licentiousness  of  the  rake,  so 
long  as  he  kept  within  the  law;  but  let  the  rake  reform  and 
tnm  Trappist,  and  then  he  will  find  that  the  world  has  changed 
too,  and  has  learnt  to  pry  into  his  failings  with  the  eyes  of 
Sn  Epidaurian  serj)ent.  It  is  true  the  government  never 
tlnnks  of  requiring  the  idle  and  dissolute  classes  to  show 
charity,  and  make  themselves  useful  to  society ;  much  len 
does  it  make  their  vice  a  pretext  for  confiscating  the  property 
which  tliey  abuse  j  provided  they  do  not  violate  the  law,  they 

•  Cicero,  Tusc  D'mp.  v.  Z6, 
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are  left  in  peace.  It  would  be  tyranny  to  try  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  vices;  to  pry  within  the  threshold  of  their  house 
would  he  a  violation  of  the  domestic  sanctuary .  And  we  do 
not  complain  of  this ;  only  let  the  government  apply  the  same 
measure  to  our  monks  and  nuns.  Why  is  its  power  to  be 
unlimited  only  against  them?  Why  are  they  alone  to  be 
excluded  horn  tiie  rights  of  the  rest  ?  Why  are  they  to  be 
subject,  not  to  law,  but  to  caprice  t  Why  can  these  only  be 
driven  from  their  homes»  robbed  of  their  property,  deprived 
of  the  right  that  all  men  have  by  nature  ot  associating  them* 
selves  for  tlieir  own  good,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them- 
selves hapuj  ?  Why,  too,  add  insult  to  injury,  and  tell  these 
monks  ana  nuns^  whose  "  vested  rights*'  you  tiius  violate^  that 
they  are  a  pack  of  lazy  drones,  and  useless  to  society  ?  Un- 
less you  mean  that  you  are  socie^j  as  Louis  XIY.  was  the 
state,  and  that  those  whom  you  wish  to  rob  are  excluded  from 
societv,  thrust  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  numbered 
with  the  dead,  simply  because  they  hold  property  which  would 
be  very  useful  to  you. 

But  you  will  say  that  the  religious  orders  are  part  of  the 
dergy,  and  the  clergy  are  only  public  functionaries,  and  as 
such  under  the  rule  of  the  state.  In  the  first  place,  die  reli- 
gious orders  are  not  clergy,  except  accidentally.  The  func- 
tions which  they  have  undertaken — ^whether  clerical,  educa- 
tional, or  simply  benevolent — are  so  many  accidental  additions 
to  the  original  idea  of  the  religious  liie,  the  one  object  of 
which  is  me  attainment  of  the  person^s  own  perfection ;  is 
simply  an  affiur  of  the  private  conscience,  more  inviolable 
than  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

Next,  though  they  were  necessarily  clerics,— whicb  monks 
are  not  always,  and  nuns  never, — ^they  would  not  therefore 
come  under  your  supervision ;  you  do  not  inspect  them  and 
abolish  them  as  clones,  but  as  religious  orders;  you  do  not 
pretend  to  prevent  John  Smith  or  Aium  Noakes  from  becoming 
a  clergyman,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so ;  but  yon  question  his  right 
to  live  in  communiQr,  to  seek  in  association  a  state  of  private 
life  which  he  judges  most  conducive  to  virtue  and  the  good  of 
his  soul. 

Thirdly,  even  if  they  were  dergy,  theywould  not  neces- 
sarily be  public  functionaries  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  func- 
tionaries of  the  government,  and  liable  to  its  regulation. 
They  are  public  functionaries  because  they  perform  functions 
in  behalf  of  the  public ;  they  are  not  public  functionaries,  If 
you  understand  oy  ^t  title  that  tiiey  are  elected  and  called 
by  the  public,  and  that  from  the  public  they  receive  the 
chaxge  and  commission  tq  exercise  their  functions.   They  are 
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sent  to  miniBter  to  the  public,  not  the  goyernmen^  not  bj 
the  state,  not  by  any  civil  authority,  but  by  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority,  and  ultimately  by  God  HimBelfL  Even  if 
die  state  proscribed  them,  and  interdicted  their  ministry,  as 
they  have  received  their  commission  from  a  higher  than  Cae- 
sar, they  would  have  to  proceed  on  their  courae,  in  spite  of 
his  edicts,  as  till  lately  has  been  the  case  in  this  kingdom* 
They  are  functionaries,  but  not  of  the  state.  The  state  may 
and  ought  to  recognise  their  utility,  and  might  provide  for 
their  support,  as  it  grants  pensions  to  public  benefactors  in  the 
civil  order ;  but  still  in  the  presence  of  the  state  tlicy  are  not 
officers  of  its  own,  but  simple  citizens,  with  the  full  rights  of 
simple  citizens  to  do  that  which  they  consider  best  for  their 
souls. 

But,  you  will  say,  the  government  for  its  own  securi^ 
must  have  the  right  of  taking  cognisance  of  all  associations, 
whether  for  civil  or  religious  purposes.  They  cannot  have  a 
legal  existence  without  the  recognition  of  the  government; 
and  the  legality  of  their  existence  ceases  ipso/acto  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  license  of  the  state. 

As  if  man  had  no  rights  till  the  state  had  recognised  tliem ! 
As  if  there  were  not  natural  rights  of  the  individual,  of  the 
family,  of  the  association,  prior  to  those  of  the  government ! 
That  which  the  law  does  not  sanction  is  not  therefore  illegal. 
A  man  needs  the  support  of  no  human  law  to  give  him  the 
right  to  eat  and  drink,  to  marry  and  bring  up  his  children,  to 
associate  himself  with  other  men  for  acts  of  worship  to  God, 
or  for  mutual  improvement.  The  pretence  that  nothing  can 
exist  in  human  society  but  what  is  legalised,  is  a  principle 
which  sets  the  pettifogging  of  the  lawyer  above  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  which  establishes  the  most  universal  and  the 
most  absolute  despotism:  it  elevates  a  busy  barrister  or  a 
prying  policeman  into  a  providence,  and  brings  mankind 
under  a  yoke  that  can  only  be  borne  by  the  dullest  drudges 
and  most  supple  slaves. 

But,  you  will  say,  whatever  the  religious  orders  are  in 
the  abstract,  yet  as  the  occupiers  of  their  establishments,  as 
possessors  and  stewards  of  funds  left  for  certain  objects,  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  public  functionaries,  bound  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  persons  who  gave  them  their 
property.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  look  at  them  as  private 
citizens,  how  can  you  expect  that  we  should  change  our 
whole  law  of  the  succession  of  property  in  their  favour  ?  A 
man  cannot  tie  up  an  estate  for  ever  in  his  own  family  ;  why 
should  he  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  a  religious  association  ? 

To  the  first  part  of  this  objection  we  observe,  that  in 
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order  to  cany  oot  the  intentioiM  of  the  originai  donon  of 
cmiTentiial  proper^,  you  first  divide  the  orders  mto  two 
elaam^the  actire  and  the  contemplative;  the  latter  you 
assume  to  be  otteily  useless  to  1^  public,  and  you  conclude 
that  no  sane  person  could  ever  lum  intended  to  bsve  given 
bis  property  for  the  maintenance  of  so  absurd  a  system.  Tins 
property,  derived  perbaps  firom  persons  of  fortune,  who  joined 
the  order,  increased  by  the  numual  or  intellectual  labour  of 
tiie  rsligiousy  given  at  all  eventi  by  persons  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  vtritb  the  life  cf  tboas  to  wbom  tbej  made 
tibeir  benefactions,  has,  you  assume,  been  put  to  uses  never 
contemplated  by  the  original  donors,  and  ougbt  tbeorefore  to 
be  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  stale.  The  property  of  die 
active  orders  you  place  under  the  superrision  of  the  state, 
partly  for  its  own  use,  partly  to  carry  out  lome  remnant  of 
its  original  destination. 

But  are  you  so  sure  of  the  infallible  tru&  of  your  assump- 
tion that  no  one  could  have  intended  to  endow  contemplatife 
orders?  that  the  only  utility  which  the  donors  of  proper^ 
contemplated  was  that,  not  of  the  religious  themselves,  hut 
Of  the  sick,  or  poor,  or  ignorant,  whom  they  undertook  to 
tend  ?  For,  after  all,  the  intention  of  the  donors  should  he 
inferred  from  the  tlien  existing  spirit  of  the  associations  to 
which  they  left  their  goodsw  Some  of  these  existed  only 
for  contemplation,  others  superadded  the  exercise  of  charity. 
These  aims  were  perfectly  known  to  the  benefactors ;  when 
they  left  their  proper^  to  contemplative  bodies,  dieir  inten* 
tion  evidently  was  to  maintain  them  in  this  contemplative 
life ;  and  you,  to  carry  out  this  intention,  abolish  them  \  Per- 
sons who  endowed  active  orders  evidently  intended  them  to 
exercise  cliariQr  freely,  as  all  true  charity  must  be  exerciaed; 
and  you,  to  carry  out  these  intentions,  make  these  nmi  mere 
relieving  officers,  sample  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  state, 
in  whose  name  you  sometimes  confiscate  their  goods,  in  order 
the  better  to  enable  tliera  to  fulfil  their  ofiice!  You  who 
are  placed  by  God  and  by  society  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  right,  and  maintain^ 
ing  the  laws,  and  the  legal  status  of  individuals  I 

But,  after  all,  your  true  motive,  which  some  of  you  have 
been  open  enouffb  to  own,  has  been  your  desire  of  helping 
yourselves  to  ouer  men's  property.  Their  land  and  honssa 
was  the  damnoia  heredita»'*  which  undid  them.  To  appro- 
priate this  you  have  invented  all  your  legal  quibbles  about 
mortmain,  and  the  dead  hands  of  living  religious.  You  made 
the  kw  sing  its  Be  projkndis  over  the  monk,  and  then  you 
thought  it  no  robbexy  to  steal  his  prcqper^.   We  do  not 
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drnxy  Um»  tight  of  the  state  to  firame  it»  own  lavni  to  xegiilato 
the  MiiBPer  of  transmitting  property ;  it  may  of  course,  if  it 
pleases,  abolish  all  the  present  law  of  trusts  and  suceessions ; 
but  it  has  no  right  to  apply  one  measure  to  one  class  of  citi- 
SMOSy  and  another  to  another  class ;  it  has  no  right  to  neglect 
the  f«8ted  rights  of  the  interested  parties.  It  is  one  thing 
to  prerent  Smith  or  Jones  from  leaving  his  property  to  coq« 
mitSy  another  to  let  him  make  his  will  and  die,  and  then 
oonfiacate  his  property  to  youfself,  with  as  little  re^iaid  £or. 
the  cnril  heiia  as  for  the  religious  legatees.  And«  moreoverr 
it  is  one  thing  to  confiscate  the  property  of  a  idiigious  order, 
and  another  to  destroy  the  order,  by  taJung  caie  that  it  shall 
hare  no  means  of  acquiting  fresh  property,  or  of  otherwise 
supporting  its  exietence.  The  highway-robber  takes  the  tra^" 
seller's  mon^,  perhaps  strips  htm  of  his  clothes,  but  usually 
spares  his  lifo.  So  let  your  guilt  stop  at  confiscation;  do 
not  add  to  your  ciimes  that  of  intorfering  with  our  nntiual 
right  of  forming  assodatiotts  for  the  practice  of  yirtue»  and 
£or  the  good  of  onr  own  souls. 

It  would  req uire  a  separate  article  to  ttkow,  as  we  intended, 
that  the  natural  course  of  things  punishes  this  iniquity  with 
a  slow  but  inevitable  retribution : — to  trace  how  the  English 
Refoimation  was  punished  by  the  Revolution,  the  North 
German  by  the  excesses  of  the  peasants,  and  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War :  to  show  how  Joseph's  liberalism---the  Ubmlity 
of  the  man  in  the  proverb,  who  stole  the  hog,  and  gave  the 
feet  for  alms — ended  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  feudal 
order,  which  he  sought  to  enrich  i  to  record  how  the  dying 
emperor,  pining  with  the  diseases  that  be  had  contracted 
by  his  profligacy,  and  embittered  in  hui  last  moments  by 
the  rebellion  of  Bel^nro,  honestly  confessed,  that  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Europe  were  in  a  gr^t  measure 
owing  to  that  philosophy  of  philanthropism  (as  misomona* 
chinn  was  then  and  now  facetiously  nicknamed)  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  disciple  :  to  show  how  in  France  and  Spain 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  projierty  have  been  overturned ;  and 
how  the  very  elassee  which  enriched  themselves  half-a-century 
ago  with  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  are  now  in  their  despair 
ready  to.  submit  to  any  dictator  who  will  ensure  them  at  any 
price  the  tenure  of  their  holdings.  It  was  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  **  In  robbing  the  Church, 
you  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  rights  of  property  :  this  attack 
will  not  stop  of  itself ;  in  half-a-century  it  will  be  a  general 
assault."  And  though  Thiers  made  himself  merry  over  this 
oracle,  and  over  the  queer  reasonings  and  forced  deductions 
by  which  the  imperturbable  spouter  tried  to  alarm  the  landed 
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claaaes  with  the  dread  of  an  invasion,"  yet  the  scoffing  states- 
man  lived  to  see  events  which  forced  him  to  recant,  and  to 
write  a  hook  in  defence  of  property,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  which  he  declares,  that  now  we  must — unless  we  wish 
society  to  perish — prove  those  rights  which  the  conscience  of 
mankind  has  ever  hitherto  admitted  without  proof,  Gentle- 
men/' said  Chateauhriand  hefore  the  Chamher  of  Peers,  in 
1817,  when  a  measure  was  proposed  for  seUing  the  forests  of 
the  Church,—"  gentlemen,  X  Tenture  to  prophesy  to  you,  that 
if,  imder  a  government  which  represents  the  principles  of  order, 
you  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  these  goods,  not  one  of 
you  will  he  ahle  to  reckon  on  his  children  peaceably  succeed- 
ing to  his  estate.  I  know  that  in  this  century  men  are  very 
little  moved  by  reasons  drawn  from  things  beyond  the  term  of 
our  lives  \  our  daily  difficulties  have  taught  us  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  We  sell  the  forests  of  the  Church ;  we  see 
the  immediate  consequence  in  the  replenishing  of  the  coffers 
of  the  state ;  as  for  the  distant  consequence,  as  it  will  not  touch 
us,  we  care  nothing  about  it.  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  have  such 
confidence  in  the  grave.  Time  flies  rapidly  in  this  country ; 
in  France  the  future  is  always  close ;  it  often  comes  sooner 
than  death."  Two  revolutions — the  last  more  social  than 
political,  and  the  terror  of  the  wealthy  classes  at  the  progress 
of  socialism-— have  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  orator.  • 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being.  If  your  great-grandfather 
gave  an  annuity  to  a  convent,  and  your  grandfather  lent  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  state,  he  will  be  with  difficulty  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  rob  you  of  the  interest  of  the  loan 
than  to  rob  the  present  inmates  of  the  convent  of  their  an- 
nuity. Your  grandfather's  intentions  can  be  scarcely  made 
out  to  be  more  sacred  and  inviolable  than  those  of  his  father. 
Mankind  does  not*  see  why  the  Spanish  Government  is  more 
bound  to  pay  the  British  bondholder  than  the  monk  or  the 
nun  or  the  priest,  whose  property  it  was  cheered  on  by  its 
British  creditor  to  confiscate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  nor  to  the  interpretation  thereof ;  but  we  should 
ileither  be  surprised  nor  sony  if  those  spendthrift  politicians 
of  Sardinia  who  have  been  obliged  to  eke  out  their  unhal- 
lowed and  slippery  pelf,  which  they  have  "  conveyed**  from 
the  Church  to  the  uses  of  the  state,  with  money  borrowed 
from  capitalists  of  this  country,  were  to  treat  their  English 
creditors  with  the  same  measure  which  they  have  used  with 
the  clergy. 

Our  people  have  approved  of  this  robbery  ;  the  Journal 
des  DebaU  has  defended  it.  Henceforward  the  latter  should 
never  complain  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Or- 
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leans  family^  nor  the  iomet  of  the  non-payment  of  their 
bonds.  If  you  mil  enforce  the  constitutional  heresy  which 
submits  the  Church  and  her  property  to  the  civil  ma^strate^ 
you  inust  not  be  surprised  if  men  carry  out  the  principle, 
and  submit  all  other  property  to  the  party  which  happens  at 
the  time  to  be  strongest  in  the  state.* 


THE  SCANDAL  OF  GOODNESS. 

Protestantism  is  a  fact,  not  a  theology.  It  is  to  be  mas- 
tered by  the  Baconian  induction,  and  not  by  any  Aristotelian 
or  scholastic  logic  We  cannot  comprehend  it  by  first  ascer- 
taining  its  fundamental  axioms  and  granting  its  postulates, 
and  then  arguing  to  its  conclusions^  as  if  they  followed  con- 
sistently on  its  premises.  It  is  bootless  to  say  to  a  Protestant, 
If  you  believe  this,  you  must  belieTe  that.  He  replies,  That 
he  does  not  see  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  two  opin- 
ions. We  get  nothing  by  telling  him  he  must  think  or  act  in 
a  certain  manner.  His  answer  is  short,  and  to  the  point ;  he 
declares  that  he  does  not  think  or  act  as  we  protest  that  he 
must.  And  the  more  wc  argue  and  reason  and  deduce,  the 
more  he  is  convinced  that  we  are  unfair  and  uncharitable 
and  bigoted;  the  more  confidently  he  hugs  himself  in  the 
conviction,  that  we  Papists  are  as  malicious  as  we  are  stupid, 
to  be  blind  to  the  merits  and  claims  of  persons  like  himself. 

No  one,  in  truth,  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Protest- 
ants, especially  English  Protestants,  without  admitting  that 
they  are  no  more  to  be  understood  by  any  means  but  per- 
sonal study,  than  the  magnitude  of  antediluvian  sanrians  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  antics  of  the  pretty  little  green  lizards 
that  haunt  the  old  walls  of  Italy.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  plea- 
sant to  our  own  logical  self-complacency  to  allow  that  such 
is  the  case ;  but  wc  fear  that  our  polemical  vanity  must  put 
up  with  the  slight.  To  a  Catholic  controversialist,  rejoicing 
in  the  scientific  completeness  of  Catholic  dogmatics,  and  the 
careful  casuistry  of  Catholic  morals,  and  issuing  forth  to  the 
fight  armed  to  die  teeth  with  logic,  Scripture,  and  histoiy,  it 
is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  find  himself  at  fault  the  moment 
the  battle  has  fairly  begun,  and  he  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  antagonist  talking  a  new  language,  disputing  nine- 
tenths  of  his  facts,  and  smiling  complacently  when  he  ought 
to  be  prostrate  with  a  mortal  wound. 

*  Much  of  the  argument  of  the  above  article  has  been  taken  from  a  masterly 
chapter  in  the  admirable  Filosofia  dtUa  PokHca  of  the  late  Abbate  Rotmini. 
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And  this  sort  of  surprise  and  vexation  is  felt  alike  both 
hy  "old  Catholic'*  theologians  and  by  fresh  converts.  It 
is  felt  by  nearly  all  who  are  new  to  the  work  of  actual  or 
private  controversy  with  individuals,  whether  they  have  spent 
tlie  best  hours  of  their  life  in  a  conventual  cloister  or  an 
Oxford- college  library.  We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  overrate  the 
love  for  a  logical  consistency  of  the  average  run  of  mankind. 
The  digestion  of  the  ostrich  is  a  fair  type  of  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  majority  of  the  world,  so  far  as  reasoning 
eoes.  Doctors  talk  much  about  what  they  call  the  assimi- 
lating*' powers  of  the  human  frame  and  stomach  when  healthy 
and  vigorous.  What  a  man  can  eat  and  drink  at  one  good 
dinner,  considering  not  only  the  Taiiety  of  dishes  put  upon 
the  taUe,  but  the  multiplicity  of  ingredients  of  which  those 
dishes  ha^e  been  compounded  by  the  cook,  is  perfectly  as- 
tonishing. But  an  ordinary  man's  brain  leares  bis  stomacli 
&r  behind  in  the  defiance  of  dyspepsia.  A  thorough,  stout, 
bold  English  Protestant  will  imbioe  and  digest  contradictory- 
opinions,  inconsistent  facts,  metaphysical  and  dogmatical  im- 
possibilities, without  a  pang  or  a  twinge.  If  any  thing,  be 
thinks  it  rather  beneath  him  than  otherwise  to  be  a  sUre  to 
exact  syllogisms.  That  may  de,  he  fancies,  for  Frenchmen 
who  go  wild  on  scientific  form,  just  as  profound  thought  may 
suit  a  dreaming  mystical  German.  But  for  himself*  he  adds, 
he  is  a  practiw  man  \  he  values  things,  facts,  realities ;  he 
wants  to  see,  touch,  taste  every  thing;  he  judges  thinos  by 
theii*  practical  results;  end  if  syllogisms  and  logic  and  sys- 
tems, and^  all  that,  are  against  him,  be  can't  help  it ;  he  is 
content  indth  common  sense,  and  so  ends  the  matter. 

Even  in  the  school  which  aims  most  definitely  at  a  sort  of 
d<^matic  completeness  of  opinion,  these  anomalies  are  abund- 
anuy  rife.  Considering  bow  bigh  are  the  pretensions  of  Pu- 
seyism,  and  how  leameidly  and  ably  it  labours  to  establisk 
itself  on  a  scriptural  and  historical  luisis,  it  is  often  surprising 
to  see  how  impervious  its  disciples  appear  to  all  demonstra- 
tions of  their  mconsistencies.  With  so  much  undeniable  sin- 
cerity and  self-sacrifice  as  they  make,  one  is  puzzled  to  ac« 
count  for  an  extent  of  intellectual  obtuseness,  or  of  apparent 
moral  perversity,  hardly  reconcilable  either  with  their  ac- 
quirements or  their  personal  character.  When  a  man  has 
once  ^[rasped  the  doctrine,  that  our  blessed  Lord  established 
one  visible  Church,  it  is  startling  to  observe  him  maintaining 
that  one  church  means  two  churdies,  or  half-a*dozen  churches, 
all  independent  of  and  in  practical  antagonism  to  each  other. 
When  a  man  of  average  capacity  has  mastered  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  governing  authority,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
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that  he  literally  cannot  see  that  the  idea  of  jurisdic  tion  is 
necessarily  impiied  therein.  What,  we  ask,  can  be  that  per- 
son's conceptions  of  the  duty  of  faith  in  a  distinct  revelation 
of  doctrine,  when  he  maintains  that  no  practical  moans  is  left 
existing  upon  earth  ior  ascertaining  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
a  portion  of  that  revelation? 

A  ready  solution  of  the  problem  is  sometimes  ofl'cred  by 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  actual  rehgious  phenomena 
of  the  day,  which  is,  however,  no  solution  at  all.  The  well- 
known  and  undoubted  maxim  is  repeated,  that  conviction  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  conversion  ;  and  it  is  assumed,  that 
it  su})pl!es  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  strange  anomalies 
presented  by  the  followers  ol  Dr.  Pusey.  They  mast  be 
convinced, — so  runs  the  rationale  of  their  case, — they  are  not 
converted  ;  therefore  the  deduction  is  clear,  they  are  iield 
back  by  selfish  and  worldly  motives ;  and  their  conduct  is 
only  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  ridiculous  affectations  and 
shameless  pretensions  of  all  who  are  not  Catholics.  No  good 
can  come  of  such  men  ;  pride,  pride  alone,  hokls  them  where 
they  are;  they  will  not  foHow  up  their  convictions.  Argu- 
ment and  rhetoric  is  wasted  upon  them  ;  the  onli/  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  pray  for  them,  to  beg  oi  God  the  grace  of  their 
conversion,  along  with  that  of  the  common  iierd  of  the  uii- 
godly  world. 

Such  would  be  a  natural  deduction  from  the  singularities 
of  the  Pusey ite  phase  of  religious  opinion,  were  we  to  decide 
on  their  merits  solely  from  formal  scholastic  treatises  on  con- 
troversial or  dogmatic  theology.    It  is  clear,  however,  that 
such  would  be  a  view  of  their  case  as  erroneous  as  it  is 
snperficial.     Many  a  man,  we  cannot  help  seein<]r,  is  not 
convinced  in  reality,  when  we  see  as  clearly  as  the  day  that 
he  inust  be.    We  mistake  the  distinctness  of  our  own  per- 
ceptions for  the  distmctness  of  his.    The  course  of  argument, 
which  is  as  plain  and  irrefragable  in  our  eyes  as  a  geometrical 
demonstration  in  Euclid's  ElementSy  is  to  his  mind  a  mazy, 
cloudy,  half-invisible  series  of  statenuiits,  lialf  deduction, 
half  mere  baseless  assertion.    The  proceed in!j;s  in  a  recent 
and  still-contiTiiied  controversy  about  the  moon  are  an  exact 
type  of  the  Catholico-Puseyite  controversy.     We  beg  our 
Pusey  ite  friends'  pardon  for  comparing  them  in  any  way  to 
such  a  personage  as  Mr.  .Telinger  Symons ;  but  we  cannot 
help  noting  the  dill'ereuces  between  mathematicians  and  the 
disciples  of  that  singular  gentleman,  as  an  exact  parallel  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  certain  lines  of  argument  strike 
Catholics  and  the  High-Church  school  of  Anglicans.    It  is 
really  diiiicuit  to  conceive  by  what  species  of  mental  distor« 
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tion  a  man  of  sense  and  common  powers  of  perception  can 
fail  to  comprehend  the  simple  proofs  which  establish  thp 
impossibility  of  Mr.  Symons's  theory.  We  expect  next  to 
hear  people  maintain  that  a  zigzai^  is  a  shorter  way  from 
one  point  to  another  than  a  straight  line.  And  ju%t  such 
is  the  difference  between  the  clearness  of  our  perceptions  of 
certain  theological  arguments,  as  compared  with  the  distorted 
images  which  they  present  to  the  understandings  of  those 
who  are  not  Catholics  ;  objects  which  stand  out  to  our  eves 
clear  in  outline  and  brilliant  in  colour  are  to  them  like 
the  floating  visions  of  the  mirage.  They  sec  there  is  some- 
thing in  them;  but  what  it  is,  and  what  it  means, — whether 
it  is  intended  as  a  guide  or  a  warning, — witli  all  the  straining 
of  tlieir  anxious  eyes  they  fail  to  determine.  Separate  and 
distinct  propositions  in  morals  or  dogmatics  they  can  com- 
prehcTul  and  admit;  hut  the  connecting  links  between  pre- 
mises and  conclusion  are  oiten  to  them  so  fine  as  to  escape 
their  detection;  or  so  ai)parently  subtle  and  wire-drawn,  as 
to  create  distrust  and  suspicion  when  they  ought  only  to 

engender  confidence. 

Still  further,  they  are  in  Y)ractice  weighed  by  positive 
reasons,  wliicb,  on  the  contrary,  to  us  appear  sin)pl\  fic- 
titious, or  even  nonsensical.    Either  they  assert  and  believe 
in  the  existence  of  facts  on  wjiich  we  are  profoundly  scep- 
tical, or  they  attribute  to  them  an  argumentative  weight, 
when  in  our  judgment  they  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand ;  nay  perhaps,  they  even  toll  against  their 
conclusions,  and  not  for  them.    Of  this  special  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, which  prevents  the  Puseyitc  scliuol  from  carrying  out 
their  principles  to  a  consistent  completeness,  we  believe  by 
far  the  most  generally  influential  is  that  which  we  have  in- 
dicated by  the  heading  of  this  present  article.     Of  all  the 
stumbling-blocks  which  prevent  good  and  sincere  Anglicans 
from  s(  eiiig  their  way  into  the  Catholic  Church,  we  suspect 
there  is  none  like  their  con\nction  of  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions and  piety  of  their  friends  and  acquahitanccs,  and  of 
the  recognised  leaders  of  their  own  school  or  party.  Many 
of  the  phrases  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  "reasons"  for  adhering  to  the  Church  ol 
England,  exercise  little  real  influence.     They  are  more  or 
less  cant,  if  not  in  the  l)egiiniing,  yet  after  a  very  little  wear 
and  tear.   Tliey  are  convenient  polemical  cries  ;  sham  answers 
to  positive  difficulties;  forms  of  speech  for  silencing  people 
who  will  persist  in  making  themselves  troublesome.  Such 
unmeaning  cries  as  we  have  heard  for  the  last  ten  years 
about  the    church  of  our  baptism,"  duty  to  "  our  mother. 
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4ke  Churcli  of  England/'  and  such  like  party  tecbtncalitieSi 
have  small  power  on  a  man's  conscience  when  really  pricked 
or  agitated.  They  offer  no  refuge  for  the  troubled  soul, 
longing  for  satisfaction  and  peace,  but  harassed  by  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  opposing  writers.  The  conscience  wants 
something  that  may  seem  to  come  dir.ectly  from  Almighty 
God;  some  beacon-light,  which,  however  feeble  and  distant, 
may  appear  to  bum  with  that  steady  brilliancv  which  proves 
that  it  was  lighted  at  a  heavenly  flame.  Those  who  from 
their  infancy  have  reposed  in  the  certainty  of  an  undoubting 
iaich  in  a  self-consistent  creed  have  little  idea  of  what  the 
conscientious  soul  wfferi  when  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
the  storms  of  modem  dieological  controversy.  Even  to  those 
who  have  escaped  from  the  atmosphere  of  tempest  into  a 
higher  region,  where  the  sun  shines  in  all  his  brightness,  but 
where  the  winds  are  lulled,  and  into  which  the  clouds  never 
rise.^^ven  to  those  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  sympathise 
fully  with  the  agitations  produced  by  the  controversies  of 
parties,  all  of  them  apparently  in  earnest*  So  hard  is  it  to 
throw  oneself  into  a  state  of  mind  unlike  one*s  present  mood^ 
even  though  at  no  distant  period  our  own  condition  was 
identically  the  same. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  pains  of  re- 
ligious doubt  are  felt  in  their  acutest  keenness  by  a  large 
number  of  our  fellow-countrymen  at  this  present  period* 
And  we  may  rest  assured  that,  whatever  be  the  multiplicity 
and  foolishness  of  the  various  excuses  which  may  be  put 
forward  by  sensible  persons  in  justification  of  conduct  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  their  principles,  their  decisions  are 
actually  determined  by  grounds  which  they  regard  as  pos- 
sessing s<me  tokens  of  Divine  origin.  An  honest  heart  nnds 
it  almost  impossible  to  persuade  itself  that  a  God  of  mercv 
and  justice  hits  left  it  without  some  practical  guidance  whidh 
may  be  recognised  as  proceeding  from  Him.  When  it  finds 
such  a  guidimce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  believes  that  it 
has  found  it,  all  reasonings  which  do  not  include  thb  sup- 
posed guidance,  which  do  not  render  it  ample  justice,  which 
do  not  account  for  it  and  explain  it,  fall  unheeded  on  the 
ear.  The  listener  intentionally  sets  them  aside  as  deceptive. 
He  treats  them  as  the  words  of  man,  of  man's  subtlety  and 
man's  learning,  and  prefers  to  follow  what  he  regards  as  the 
finger  of  God  pointing  out  to  him  his  own  personal  line  of 
dnty. 

Now  this  guidance,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  religi- 
ous portion  of  English  society,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  found 
.in  the  personal  piety  and  devotedness  of  individual  Protes- 
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tants.  Torn,  distracted,  bewildered,  by  contradictory  asser- 
tions, and  by  reasonings  which,  though  all  seemingly  unanswer- 
able, lead  to  directly  opposite  conclusions,  the  ordinary  thinker 
falls  back  on  the  domam  of  simple  morality.  Here,  lie  thinks,  if 
any  where,  he  will  be  able  to  discern  the  marks  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  foundation  on 
which  all  are  agreed.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  High  Church 
and  Low  Church,  every  one  holds  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  Chris* 
tian*s  life.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man;  self-sacrifice, 
labour  for  the  poor,  generosity  with  one's  money,  steady  per- 
sererance  in  private  and  public  devotion,  determined  control 
of  the  lower  appetites,  honesty,  truth- telling,  the  humble 
•tudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — who  doubts  that  these  thinp 
are  uie  marks  of  the  Christian  ;  anid,  moreover,  who  supposes 
that  they  can  be  attained  without  the  help  of  Divine  grace  f 

Looking  round  on  personal  friends,  and  on  snch  public 
personages  as  are  in  high  repute  for  virtue,  the  observer  dis- 
cerns, or  considers  that  he  discerns,  all  these  graces  flourishing 
undeniably,  and  sometimes  in  striking  beauty,  in  very  many 
people  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  religious  creed ; 
^  or — to  use  a  modem  term,  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  cant 
phrase—their  religious  position,"  Are  not  these  men  and 
women  living  the  lives  of  good  Christians  ?  he  asks  himself* 
And  if  they  are,  how  can  tiiey  be  what  they  are,  except  by 
the  grace  of  God  ?  And  if  they  thus  enjov  His  strengthening 
and  illuminating  ^ace,  how  can  they  be  otnerwise  than  in  His 
favour  ?  How,  then,  can  they  be  wrong  ?  And  if  they  can- 
not be  wrong,  how  can  I  be  wton^  when  I  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  and  am  content  with  their  views  ?  The  course  of 
argument  seems  faultless ;  sot  a  step  in  its  deductions  can  be 
denied.  Its  condurions  can  only  be  negatived  by  denying 
the  reality  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  persons  in  question ; 
a  thing  simply  ridiculous^  and  not  to  be  thought  of  by  those 
who  know  uiem  intimately,  and  have  seen  their  virtues  tried 
bj  the  most  searching  of  tests.  If  you  GathoUeSi  continues 
die  observer,  insist  upon  denying  this  sincerity,  and  im- 

Imting  to  base  motives  conduct  so  evidently  springing^  from 
ove  to  God  and  love  to  man,  you  only  confirm  me  in  n^ 
previous  ill  opinion  of  you  and  your  creed.  I  see  that  you 
are  influenced  and  blinded  by  party-spirit ;  I  can  place  no 
confidence  in  your  statements  and  interpretations.  How  can 
I  trust  what  you  say  about  the  sanctity  in  your  own  com- 
munion, when  I  remark  your  inability  to  undexatand  ssnetitj 
where  I  myself  know  that  it  escists?  How  ean  you  expect 
me  to  believe  that  all  your  religion  is  not  formalinii  when 
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yon  80  cruelly  and  obstinately  maintain  that  the  holy  lives 
of  the  adherents  of  my  religion  are  no  better  than  pharisaisni 
and  self-deception  f 

What,  then,  do  we  reply  to  reasoning  such  as  this  ?  Do 
we  deny  the  virtues  of  the  indinduals  in  question,  on  whose 
reality  the  whole  argument  rests  ?  Not  for  a  moment*  But 
we  dissent  from  the  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  correct- 
ness of  the  syllogisms  which  lead  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  include  the  whole  truth  of  the  ease. 

First  of  all,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  sounds  because  it 
proves  too  much.  If  it  proves  any  thing  in  the  wav  of  prac- 
tical guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  it  proves  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  fiabie.  It  no  more  establishes  the  abstract  lawful- 
ness of  a  man's  remaining  a  Protestant  than  the  moral  good- 
ness of  some  of  the  old  Jews  proved  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  become  Christians.  The  entire  question  is  this :  Has  Al- 
mighty God  made  a  distinct  revelation  of  His  will,  called 
Christianity,  or  has  He  not  done  so  ?  If  He  has  done  this, 
can  it  possibly  be  imagined  that  it  is  a  thing  left  for  the  private 
choice  of  incQviduals,  whether  they  will  submit  to  that  reve- 
lation unreservedly  under  any  conceivable  pretence  or  any 
conceivable  hypothesis  whatever  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  it 
is  immaterial  whether  we  comprehend  and  believe  the  exact  ' 
nature  of  that  revelation  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  was 

£Ven  by  God  ?  Has  Christianity  a  meaning,  or  has  it  not  f 
I  a  revelation  of  truth  to  the  soul  the  same  thing  as  so  many 
es  of  printed  or  written  matter  called  a  book  ?  Can  a  man 
said  to  accept  the  Christian  revelation  who  is  indifferent 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  things  revealed ;  or  who  considers  tbat» 
because  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  or  because 
his  friends  and  neighbours  are  pious  people*  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  sit  down  contentedly  ignorant  ? 

Again,  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  all  agreed,  is  the  only 
true  religion.  Nevertheless,  of  all  the  false  religions  existing 
among  men,  there  is  hardly  one  which  is  absolutely  in  all 
things  false*  There  are  moral  and  doctrinal  truths  contained 
in  almost  every  philosophy  or  superstition  which  ever  attracted 
haman  allegiance.  Brahminism  abounds  with  shadows  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Atonement;  Mahometanism  is  a  sort  of  orien- 
tsliaed  Judaism ;  the  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome  retained 
vHtiges  of  patriarchal  traditions,  and  elementary  ideas  of 
worwip  and  morals,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  baaeness*  Yet  can 
it  be  maintained,  that  it  is,  a  matter  left  for  a  man^s  private 
choioe,  whether  he  will  be  a  Christian*  or  a  pagan,  or  a  Ma- 
hometaoi  or  a  wordiipper  of  Brahma,  or  even  a  Jew  ?  The 
idea  is  purely  extravagant  i  its  condemnation  ia  contained  in 
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tlie  proposition,  tliat  the  Gospel  is  a  revelation  from  God|and 
that  it  is  professedly  sent  to  every  human  being. 

As,  then,  the  fraL'^ments — nay,  if  we  will,  the  large  ])or- 
tions — of  truth  whicl;  ai  e  found  imbedded  in  the  hu^e  masses 
of  error  in  pagan  anJ  unchristian  creeds  are  no  proof  that 
it  is  not  the  bounden  duty  oi  tvery  niau  who  has  the  means 
.of  studying  tlie  question  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  so  no  cxiii- 
ence  of  moral  virtues,  or  overflowings  ui  Diviiit  grace,  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  not  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who  has  the  means 
of  studying  the  question  to  embrace  Catholicism.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  school  of  Protettants, — ^if  men  to  wkom  flunking  is 
a  thing  almost  unknown  can  be  called  a  school/' — ^who  sys- 
tematically describe  all  pagan  and  nonchristian  religions  as 
simply  and  homogeneously  diabolical;  imagining  that  they 
thus  add  to  the  unapproachable  lustre  of  Christianity^  and 
increase  men's  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  they  He 
to  accept  it  and  it  alone.  Every  real  theologian^  however,  as 
well  as  historian,  is  aware  tliat  this  Calvinistic  style  of  settling 
the  subject  is  below  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  false 
religions  abound  with  the  relics  of  patriarchal  truths;  and  it 
is  every  way  probable  that  these  minglings  of  truth  with 
error  were  providentially  designed  definitely  to  lead  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  As,  however,  we 
do  not  pay  our  Anglican  fiiends  the  ill  compliment  of  sup- 
posing them  to  be  influenced  by  these  foolish  theories,  we  say 
no  more  on  this  point;  merely  calling  their  attention  to  its 
bearings  on  our  general  argument. 

AVhatever,  then,  be  the  amount  of  moral  and  spiritual 
worth  among  individual  Protestants,  we  absolutely  deny  that 
it  is  any  proof  that  it,  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  remain  a 
Protestant  when  he  has  once  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
logical  untenableness  of  the  Protestant,  that  is,  die  auti-Ru- 
man,  theory  in  any  one  of  its  modifications.  As  we  have 
said,  we  do  not  for  one  instant  deny  the  claims  of  many  Pro- 
testants  to  our  love,  our  respect,  our  honour;  nay,  we  will 
go  even  the  length  of  saying",  that  they  may  sonieLimes  be  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  inconsistent  or  lukewarm  Catholics. 
No  doubt  \se  might  very  ducidculy  demur  tu  the  exalted 
praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  this  or  that  person.  More- 
over we  cannot  forget  that  on  two  or  three  points  Protest- 
antism, including  High-Church  Anglicanism,  is  ill  informed 
on  the  extent  of  the  demands  of  Christian  morals  and  the 
spiritual  life.  But  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  nearly  every 
thing ;  granting  it  too  most  cordially,  we  maintain  that,  so 
far  from  the  possession  of  these  graces  being  meant  to  prove 
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Protestantism  lawful,  they  are  meant  to  serve  the  special  pur- 
pose of  proving  Catholicism  only  to  be  true.  Instead  of  lulling 
tbe  inquiring  soul  into  slumoem  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
they  are  designed  to  he  its  guiding^star  to  the  feet  of  the  Suc- 
cessor of  Peten  If  a  man  bestows  a  gift  on  a  stranger  or  a 
wanderer  outside  his  own  house,  is  that  a  proof  that  he  has 
no  better  gifts  for  the  children  of  his  own  flesn  and  bloody  who 
cluster  round  his  own  hearth  and  sit  at  his  table  viith  him  t 

There  is  a  singular  expression  current  among  many  An^ ' 
glicans,  which  puts  into  shape  the  error  against  which  we  are 
arguing.  They  ask,  How  can  I  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  so  denp  my  ptut  Ufef  meaning  that  they  must  thus  cast 
a  slur  upon  the  Divine  goodness  which  they  are  confident  is 
now  watching  over  and  blessing  them.  The  phrase^  and  the 
idea  it  embodies,  are  based  on  a  total  misconception  of  the 
fficts  of  the  case.  A  man  in  becoming  a  Catholic  never 
denies  his  past  life  in  any  such  sense  as  is  implied  by  the 
expression  we  speak  of.  He  gives  up  his  old  opinion,  that 
the  Anglican  Establishment  is  a  branch  of  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  ;  but  he  never  admits  that  he  personally  committed 
a  sin  in  remaining  in  her  boinitlaries,  unless  lie  is  conscious 
that  he  did  so  against  his  convictions.  He  may  be  as  much 
amazed  as  he  pleases  at  his  own  past  simplicity  in  accepting 
such  prodigious  claims  as  Anglicanism  puts  forward  with 
scarcely  a  pretence  at  proof  of  their  validity ;  but  in  all  this 
he  never  doubts  that  the  hand  of  Almighty  God  was  with 
him,  or  that  the  Divine  vuice  reached  his  ears,  or  Divine 
grace  aiiected  his  mind  and  controlled  his  life,  or  that  he 
received  and  delighted  in  a  large  amount  of  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  that  is,  of  the  one  Church.  What  he 
has  lo  do  when  lie  makes  Ins  gcnoial  confession  is,  to  cunicss 
his  own  sins  against  the  lights  he  possessed,  not  to  assert  that 
he  had  no  lights  and  no  grace,  or  that  he  was  living  always 
in  mortal  sin^  and  knew  it  too.  His  profession  of  faith,  again^ 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  an  act  of  submission  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
as  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  an  acceptance  of  all 
the  doctrines  taught  by  that  Chuidi,  But  it  is  no  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  degrees  of  truth  and  enor  mixed  up  in 
the  Tariojos  religions,  nominally  Christian  and'  otherwise*  all 
through  the  world ;  nor  yet  as  to  the  measure  of  ffiace  which 
may  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  not  yet  Catholics,  or  who 
have  never  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  exdusiTe' claims  of 
Borne  to  their  obedience. 

With  respect  to  the  positive  feelings  of  individual  per- 
sona who  do  become  Catholics,  undoubtedly  the  case  varies 
extremelyj  in  some  respects  at  least*   Th^  antecedenU  of 
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converts  are  so  very  dissimilar,  that  it  is  but  natural  that  one 
man  should  look  back  ou  his  past  history  with  feelings  per- 
haps the  very  reverse  of  those  which  are  cherished  by  another* 
In  some  there  is  to  be  found  a  sort  of  indignation  against  Pro>- 
testantism  or  Anglicanisnii  as  against  a  sort  of  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  deception,  which  colours  the  retrospect  of  the 
past  with  a  hue  peculiarly  its  own*  Others,  again,  possess 
that  happy  faculQr  of  ever  dwelling  on  the  better  elements 
'  which  axe  rarely  to  be  found  altogether  wanting  in  any  of 
the  Tarietiee  of  human  life.  With  such  the  memories  of  the 
0  past  are  little  else  but  sweet;  and  if  they  have  regrets,  it  is 
chiefly  because  where  so  much  was  pleasant  and  satisfy  ing,  the 
one  crowning  charm  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  faith,  and  a 
full  possessicm  of  sacramental  graces,  was  still  wanting.  These 
varying  moods  of  feeling  and  habits  of  thought  are,  howevcTt 
but  the  results  of  variations  in  temperament  and  experience. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  s  |irofession  of  the  Catho» 
lie  faith,  nor  with  any  dogma  or  principle  of  Catholicism. 

For  our  own  opinion,  we  think  it  a  better  and  more  pro- 
fitable habit,  so  far  as  a  man's  personal  condition  is  concerned, 
to  dwell  ill  memory  on  what  was  good  m  the  past,  ratlif  r  tlian 
on  wliat  was  fictitious  or  pernicious.  As  a  matter  of  study 
or  controversy  or  amuscinent,  it  is  often  as  useful  as  it  is 
entertaining  to  look  back  on  the  strange  phantasmagoria  which 
the  mind  passes  through  ere  it  reaches  the  land  where  tliere 
is  neither  ignis  fatum  nor  mirage,  where  a  man  not  only  sees 
real  objects  in  their  actual  shapes,  but  sees  real  objects  only. 
And  considering  the  excellent  sport"  whit:li  one  acliool  of 
Anglicanism  continually  finds  in  another,  it  would  be  hard 
to  deny  us  a  share  in  the  fun,  or  to  claim  for  Protestantism 
a  monopol}'  of  all  the  good  stories  a^rairist  itself.  lUu  all  this 
is  perfectl^y  consistent  with  a  licaltliy,  cheerful,  giatcful,  and 
humble  habit  of  conning  over  the  innumerable  indications 
which  memory  can  supply  to  so  many  minds  of  the  constant 
presence  of  Oiat  Hand  whose  beckoning  waa  at  last  discerned 
pointing  the  way  to  a  "  better  country***  Such  a  practice 
we  believe  to  be  singularly  conducive,  not  only  to  an  increase 
in  charitable  and  considerate  feelings  towards  those  who  are 
not  Catholics,  but  to  a  keener  sense  of  the  magnitude  and 
the  excellence  of  the  blessings  to  be  found  only  in  com- 
munion vrith  the  See  of  Peter*  Ingratitude  towaida  the  past 
is  not  a  thing  to  produce  gratitude  towards  the  present  On 
the  oontraiy,  those  who  are  most  successful  in  tracing  tiie 
goodness  God  to  them  from  their  earliest  years  are  the 
most  inofoundly  sensible  of  its  unspeakable  greatness  and  its 
untiring  patience  in  tlmr  maturity  and  in  their  age» 
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Anoko  the  martyrs  whom  Bishop  Challoner  enumerates  In 
his  MuMkmary  Priesii,  there  are  several  of  whom  he  knows 
nothing  more  than  their  birthplace,  the  seminary  where  they 
were  educated,  and  the  date  of  their  deaths.  Of  these  he 
remarks  in  his  preface : 

**  We  cannot  but  lament  our  being  led  so  much  in  the  dark  with 
regard  'to  several ;  but  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  this 

has  happened  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  or  the  negligence  of  our 
forefiithers,  in  not  committing  to  writing  the  particulars  of  those 
sentlemen*s  lives  and  deaths ;  or  perhaps  the  memoirs  then  written 
nave  since  been  lost,  as  we  know  soine  have^  at  least  so  far  as  not 

to  have  come  as  yet  to  our  bands.  Where  we  think  it  proper  to  ad- 
vertise our  reader,  that  if  he  knows  of  any  such  memoirs,  and  will 
be  no  good  as  to  fnrnish  us  with  them,  or  with  any  otlu  r  materials 
relatin<^  to  the  sufll  rin^^s  of  Catholics,  we  shall  thnukiully  acknow- 
ledge the  favour,  and  insert  them  by  way  of  a  supplement  to  our 
second  volume." 

Doubtless  the  iniquity  of  the  times  has  destroyed  much ; 
the  rarelessiu  ss  and  the  apostasies  of  later  ages,  and  the 
d;iii2;ers  of  tlie  earlier  days;  the  vexatious  searches  and  pe- 
rusals of  papers  by  pursuivants  and  magistrates ;  the  carrying 
off  of  all  **  seditious"  books,  letters,  and  manuscripts  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council;  and  the  waiitou  destruction  by  them 
of  much  that  was  felt  to  be  damaging;  the  carelessness  with 
which  these  records  have  been  thrown  about  after  they  thus 
came  into  the  possession  of  (loveniinent, — all  these  causes 
have  cuiitnbuted  to  make  these  papeib  ajj  rare  and  as  valu- 
able as  the) leaves  of  the  Sibyl. 

As  to  the  **  negligence  of  our  forefathers,**  we  do  not 
think  that  the  impuCatioii  is  just ;  when,  in  the  quaint  Ian** 
guage  of  a  Cathohc  of  those  days,  they  knew  "  how  avidous 
meirs  affections  were  to  see  other  men's  letters,"  they  very 
naturally  took  good  care  not  to  be  in  possession  of  wiidngi 
containing  a  uiree-halfpenny  matter  for  if  they  were  not 
kept  or  conveyed  as  pnvy  as  the  cranes  over  Mount  Taurua. 
they  were  taken  to  one  of  the  council  like  a  treasure  (yea, 
tiiough  they  were  not  worth  a  blue*point),  as  young  Han- 
eock*s  letters  were,  when  he  wrote  to  his  father  that  the 
pound  of  cherries  was  sold  for  two  Uards  in  Paris*"  Doubt- 
less the  grave  councillors  were  often  disappointed  in  this 
manner;  but  sometimes  they  found  matter  much  more  se* 
lions.   Any  writings  in  which  CampioUi  or  any  other  of  the 
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murdered  priests^  were  said  to  have  been  martyrs,  put  to  death 
for  religioui  and  not  for  treason,  aerioualj  oompronuaed  both 
those  who  had  written  and  those  who  react  them.  Any 
thing  like  ai  memoir,  aach  as  that  which  Dr.  Challoner  de- 
alrea,  was  considered  a  seditious  book,  and  subjected  its 
'  owner  to  grievous  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  was  not  negli* 
gence,  then,  but  a  just  instinct  of  self-preservation,  wliich  pre* 
vented  such  books  being  publii>hcd.  The  relics  of  the  martyrs 
were  lionuured,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  Catholics.  In 
later  times  books  were  published  relating  the  miracles  wrought 
by  them ;  and  doubtless  their  lives  were  long  remembered, 
while  it  was  unsafe  to  commit  to  writing  what  was  known  of 
them. 

Challoner 's  third  supposition,  "  perhaps  the  memoirs  that 
were  written  have  since  been  lost,"  might  have  come  to  be 
true,  it'  it  had  not  been  for  this  anxiety  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  pry  into  all  the  serrets  of  the  Catholic  families,  and  to  pos- 
sess tliemselves  of  ail  their  papers.  AVhatever  was  brought 
was  either  })laced  in  the  Privy  Council  chests  and  lost,  or  pre- 
served in  the  Secretary  oi  State's  office,  whence  it  has  come 
to  the  State- Paper  Office;  or  was  taken  home  by  one  of  the 
lords,  and  put  up  among  his  private  papers.  In  tins  way 
many  a  letter  and  memoir,  or  other  interesting  fragment, 
may  be  found  among  the  series  of  Mss.  in  our  great  public 
libraries;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  papers  of  Lord  Burghley 
among  the  Lansdown  Mt^s.  in  the  Ijniish  Mubcum,  in  those 
of  Sir  Julius  Ca?.s;ir  in  the  sanu'  j)lace,  in  iLuse  of  Puckering 
among  tlie  llarleuui  auiong  the  fragments  of  the  Cecil 

papers  at  Lambeth,  and  probably  wherever  any  considerable 
couection  of  official  documents  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  has  been  preserved. 

The  access  to  these  and  other  sources  of  information  in- 
troduces us  to  that  which  the  venerable  Challoner  so  ardentlj 
deairedy  to  a  mass  of  materiala  relating  to  the  sufferings  or 
Catholics  which  it  will  take  years  to  copy  and  arrange ;  hut 
which,  after  auch  arrangement,  must  be  the  foundation  of 
any  connected  history  of  the  change  of  religion  in  tlds  country, 
and  of  the  persecutions  of  the  professors  of  the  old  faith  almost 
ever  since  that  event.  The  contributions  from  family-archives 
will  then  find  their  proper  place  and  value ;  and  we  shall  have 
a  perfect  series  of  documents  which  will  once  for  all  demolish 
the  impudent  lies  and  forgeries  of  the  historians  who  have 
hitherto  instructed  the  people  of  England  on  these  matters* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  important  information  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  records  in  the  State-Paper  Office  and  elsewhere, 
we  present  our  readers  tliia  month  with  a  pretty  full  account 
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of  two  martjrsi  conoerning  wliom  Challoner  knew  almost  no- 
things and  who  are  very  good  types  of  a  whole  eUss  of  these 
noble  men, — of  that  considerable  number  who  were  never  able 
to  do  any  missionary  work  in  this  country,  beyond  confessing 
their  faith  in  bonds  and  imprisonments,  and  sealing  it  with 
their  blood.  The  most  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish missionary  was  his  landing  in  England ;  though  he  was 
nerer  safe,  yet  he  was  less  likely  to  be  taken  after  he  had 
once  got  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  had  been  able 
to  establish  himself  in  some  regularity  of  life.  But  in  all 
jiorts,  in  all  creeks,  and  usual  landing-places,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual watch  kept ;  the  crews  of  all  vessels  were  overhauled 
before  they  were  allowed  to  land ;  the  authorities  arrested  all 
persons  whom  they  suspected,  and  subjected  thnii  to  a  search- 
ing cxaniiiKition.  Many  priests  were  thus  c.iptured  before 
they  had  set  their  foot  on  shore.  They  found  that  they  had 
only  come  over  either  to  rot  in  prison,  or  to  die  on  the  |fal- 
lows ;  an  event  unsatisfactory  enough  to  the  statistician, 
who  wislies  to  enumerate  their  gains,  as  it  was  to  the  eccle- 
siastical superior,  who  had  to  lament  the  untimely  overthrow 
of  the  tree  from  which  he  promised  himself  a  gooiily  harvest 
of  fruit,  and  the  destruction  of  a  valuable  instrument  which 
had  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to  torm ;  but  an  event 
which  perhaps  encircles  the  martyr  with  a  greater  halo  of 
celestial  glory,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  stripped  ui  all 
earthly  success.  It  is  no  slight  aggravation  to  die  with  the 
thought  that  all  one's  preparation  has  been  in  vain ;  that  his 
studies,  his  learning,  his  arguments  have  been  useless ;  that 
he  has  done  nothing,  and  is  an  unprofitable  servant.  How 
different  to  the  satisfaction  of  another,  who  might  have  been 
captured  after  years  of  successful  labour  in  his  Lord*s  vine- 
yard, with  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  dealt  many  a 
shrewd  blow  at  the  religion  of  his  tormentors,  and  dyin^  al- 
most in  the  excitement  of  actual  battle  1  The  fame  of  tnese 
latter  persons  has  been  great;  their  lives  are  known,  and  their 
names  are  vet  familiar  amongst  us.  We  think  of  them  as 
our  generals  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  died  gloriously  on  the  battle-field  in  the  midst  of  vic- 
tory. But  the  others  have  been  forgotten,  like  the  private 
soldier,  whose  nsmeless  death  may,  sifter  ail,  have  cost  him 
braver  struggles  than  that  of  his  more  renowned  leader.  In 
our  eyes,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the  end  of  these 
two  classes  as  between  the  death  of  the  mature  man,  whose 
work  is  done,  and  that  of  the  boy,  whose  beautiful  promise  is 
yet  in  the  bud.  This  we  pity,  that  we  congratulate ;  but,  in 
the  eyes  of  faith,  the  case  is  altered — FisUat  eum  dUuculo, 
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we  maj  iAjf  et  suhito  probas  nrm.  His  trial  is  short,  and 
soon  ended;  and  his  uselessness  on  earth  only  enhances  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  lie  offers.  The  hanrest  is  ripe  before 
his  ^es,  the  banquet  is  laid  in  his  presence ;  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  justice,  he  w«Hild  fain  begin  nis  work ;  but  at  God's 
call  he  turns  his  back  on  all,  and  marches  bravely  to  death ; 
while  the  other  has  a  goodly  stock  of  deeds  to  show^  is  one  • 

<(  —^ui  so  vixisse  beatum 
Dicat,  et  exacto  conteDtot  tempore  rite 
Ceda^  ati  eonriva  Mtur/*— 

who  can  feel  that  he  has  done  his  work,  that  lie  has  liyed 
to  some  purpose,  that  he  has  eaten  of  the  banquet,  and  is 
satisfied. 

Ralph  Crockett,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  whom  we  intend 
to  give  an  account,  was  born  at  Barton-on-the-Hill,  in  Che- 
shire ;  and  brought  up  in  Chiibt'jj  College,  Cambridge,  where 
a  Mv.  Nicholson  was  hif»  iuiov.  Here  he  continued  for  three 
years,  and  then  establisiied  liiinseli  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Tib- 
nam  Longrow,  in  Noriulk,  where  he  remained  upwards  ot  a 
year.  From  thence  he  went  to  Gloucester  Hall,  in  Oxford; 
where  he  remained  a  ^ear  to  study  under  ileade,  of  St, 
John's  College.  After  finishing  his  studies,  probably  without 
taking  any  degree,  he  went  as  a  schoolmaster  to  Ipswich,  in 
Suffolk,  and  remained  there  about  five  years.  He  left  tbat 
part  pf  the  country  about  the  year  158 1 ,  when  tbe  peisecutioa 
was  great  on  account  of  the  pretended  censpisacy  or  Campion  \ 
and  when  all  Catholics  or  suspected  Romanisers  were  doubt- 
less hunted  out  from  the  scholastic  profession,  whidi  they 
were  forbidden  by  law  (under  great  penalties)  to  exerdBe* 
From  Ipswich  he  retired  to  his  natiTe  county  (Cheshire),  and 
continued  there  about  two  years.  What  he  did  the  next 
year  he  does  not  tell  us ;  but,  in  1584,  he  found  means  to 
leave  England  in  a  Frendi  ship,  which  put  him  on  shore  at 
La  Bochelle ;  whence  he  at  once  proceeded  through  Paris  to 
Rheims,  and  introduced  himself  as  a  neighbour  and  country- 
man to  Dr,  Alien,  and  was  received  by  him  "  without  any 
other  means  made for  afterwards,  when  Burghley  and  Wal- 
singham  had  organised  their  horrible  system  of  spies,  and  bad 
instructed  their  agents  to  feign  themselves  Catholics  in  order 
to  gain  admission  into  the  seminaries,  and  report  tlie  names  of 
all  the  students  and  priests,  to  forward  descriptions  of  their 
persons,  and  in  for  mat  ion  as  to  when  they  might  be  expected 
in  England,  and  at  wiiat  port  they  would  land,  the  superiors 
of  the  colleges  had  to  be  more  careful,  and  to  refuse  admiij- 
siou  to  any  one  who  did  not  bring  very  satisfactory  testuuo- 
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nials.  Ralph  Crockett,  however,  either  because  Dr.  Allen  ^ 
renierabered  him,  or  becaiisr  he  bore  all  the  marks  and  linea- 
ments of  honesty  on  liis  big  body  and  iiortli-couutiy  face,  was 
received  into  the  colle<re  at  Rheims  without  any  of  these  pre- 
cautions, about  Midsummer  15S^,  Tlierc  is  no  evidence  to 
show  us  tile  status  of  Crockett's  family,  and  whether  he  had 
means  ot  his  own,  or  was  supported  by  the  charity  of  Catho- 
lics. "The  manner  at  Rheims,"  says  John  Hambley  (iiimself 
a  martyr),  "  is,  that  when  any  person  comes  thither  to  be  in- 
structed, he  bring  sufficient  with  him  to  relieve  him  ;  then  is 
he  relieved  with  his  own  proods;  if  not,  then  they  are  relieved 
by  cuntribution  and  bcnc\-olencc  of  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  divers  others  of  Fiance." 

At  this  time  there  were  about  two  hundred  English  men 
and  boys  in  the  college.  Dr.  Allen  was  president ;  Mr.  Baylej, 
Tice-president ;  Dr.  Webb  instructed  tne  students  in  cases  of 
conscience ;  Dr.  Barrett,  in  controversial  theology ;  Dr.  Ste- 

Shens,  Dr.  £lye.  Dr.  GifTord,  aud  Dr.  StOlington,  leetuzed  on 
t.  Thomas ;  Mr.  Parkins  read  and  expounded  the  New  Tes- 
tament every  day  after  dinner ;  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament after  supper;  Lewkner  and  Gemurd  were  over  the 
boys ;  and  two  young  men,  Gifford  and  Hudson,  were  profe^ 
aors  of  logic  and  philosophy.  These  details  f  taken  from  Ham- 
bley's  confession)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  comprehensive 
character  of  the  course  of  studies  at  Rheims ;  a  course  whieh 
those  who  had  experience  in  both  always  loudly  preferred  to 
that  of  the  English  Universities  as  at  tiuit  time  in  use. 

The  students  in  the  foreign  seminaries,  after  Buxghley's 
q[>j-svstem  had  come  into  fuU  operation,  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  fictitious  name,  and  to  conceal  diligently  their 
real  name  from  all  their  companions,  any  one  of  whom  might 
be,  for  all  they  knew,  a  spy ;  or,  if  not  a  spy,  might  be  cap- 
tured in  England,  and  forced  by  the  rack,  or  induced  by  pro- 
mises, to  confess  all  he  kiKnv  about  his  companions.  Hence 
the  priests  in  those  days  appeared  under  as  many  aliases  as  an 
old  offender  at  Bow  Street  does  now.  Either  this  practice 
was  not  so  absolutely  !iecessary  in  1586  as  it  became  shortly 
afterwards,  or  the  biull  Jolm-iiuUism  of  our  north-country 
hero  despised  such  shifts;  for  "neither  before  his  :j:uiiig  into 
Prance,  nor  at  his  being  there,  nor  since  his  coming  over, 
was  he  called  by  any  other  name  than  Ralph  Crockett." 

About  Christmas  1581,  Crockett  was  ordained  sub-dea- 
con, deacon  in  Lent  1585,  ami  in  the  same  Lent  was  made 
priest  at  Klicims,  by  the  Caidinal  dc  Ciuise.  To  the  question 
whioii  \s  a,^  put  to  him,  how  many  weif  orJained  witii  him,  aad 
^haL  were  their  names,  he  hrmly  refused  Lo  give  any  answer 
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wbateyer^  for  fear  of  being  iiistnimental  to  their  capture  and 

oondenmation. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Lent  1586,  the  fare  and  the 
mode  of  life  of  a  foreign  seminary  began  to  take  their  usual 
effect  on  the  body  of  the  burly  Englishman,  and  he  found 
his  health  failing.  On  this,  he  bepfged  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
Bayley,  to  allow  him  to  leave  France.  Permission  wj^is  given 
hiin,  and  a  sum  of  money  (the  amount  of  which,  for  some  rea- 
son, he  refused  to  tell)  was  allowed  him  for  the  expenses  of 
his  journey.  He  set  out  from  Rheims  with  another  priest, 
named  Potter  (long  confined  afterwards  in  Wisbeach),  and 
with  him  stayed  a  few  days  at  Paris  and  Kouen^  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Dieppe. 

At  Dieppe  they  met  with  two  other  priests,  James  and 
Bramston,  who  had  left  llhcims  a  little  before  Crockett,  and 
proceeded  singly  to  Dieppe.  As  this  man  Edward  James  is 
tiie  other  niaityr  of  whom  we  are  to  speak^  we  will  here  give 
some  account  of  his  former  life. 

Edward  James,  or  Jeames,  was  bom  at  Beaton,  Derbyshire 
(Dr.  Challoner  calls  it  Braiston) ;  and  was  brou§^t  up  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Derby,  of  which  Mr.  Gamett  was  then 
master.  From  thence  be  went  for  four  years  to  St.  John*s 
College,  Oxford  (at  that  time  a  nursery  of  future  converts 
and  martyrs),  and  studied  under  Mr.  Keble  White.  He  left 
the  universily  without  taking  any  degree;  for  though  he 
conformed  himself  outwardly  to  the  state  religion  so  far  as  to 
go  to  the  church,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  He  left  Oxford  about  the  year  1578  or 
1579,  and  came  to  London ;  where  he  fell  in  with  a  Catholic 
named  Bradley,  who  persuaded  him  to  conduct  himself  more 
consistently,  and  no  longer  to  halt  between  two  rival  systems. 
This  man's  words  had  such  an  efiect  on  James,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  priest;  whereupon  Bradley  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Filbie  (probably  John  Filbie,  alias  Byforest,  a 
priest  who  laboured  much  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, 
where  he  was  very  active  in  1589),*  with  whom  he  went  down 
to  Dover,  and,  in  October  1579,  embarked  in  an  English  ship, 
and  landed  at  Calais.  From  Calais  the  two  went  to  Douay, 
whence  the  coilt[,i  had  been  removed  the  year  before,  and 
from  thence  to  iilieiuis,  its  then  locality.  James  does  not 
appear  to  have  entered  the  college  here,  but  to  have  lived 
iov  three-quarters  of  a  year  with  an  English  resident  named 
Transome,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Bradley. 
After  this,  he  was  sent  to  Konie,  still  by  the  same  friend  and 
benefactor,  Mr,  Bradley,  who  gave  him  sixteen  crowns  to 
•  Sute-Paper  Office,  Domestic,  undated,  1589,  no.  640. 
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defray  the  expenses  of  liis  journej'.   He  does  not  seem  to 
have  spent  much  of  his  own  money.   He  landed  at  Calais 
with  the  respectahle  sum  of  6^.  in  his  pocket ;  and,  on  his 
anlTal  in  Rome,  he  handed  over  about  4/.  to  Father  Alphon- 
sus,  the  superior  of  the  English  college  there.    At  Rome  he 
received  the  minor  orders  in  the  eanj  part  of  1581,  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Groldwell,  the  exiled  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and 
within  two  years  afterwards  was  ordained  priest  by  the  same 
prelate,  when  he  took  the  usual  oath  "  to  come  into  England 
to  help  his  countrymen  in  his  function  and  calling  of  priest- 
hood.**   This  oath,  he  says,  was  the  one  only  inducement 
that  made  him  come  into  England.    He  was  a  man  evidently 
far  inferior  to  Crockett  in  his  physical  capacity  ;  a  little  per- 
son ;  naturally  somewhat  timorous,  and  disposed  to  reflect 
Willi  some  impatience  on  tliose  who,  he  thought,  had  brought 
him  into  such  a  scrape, — namely  Bradley,  who  converted  him 
and  sent  him  to  Rome,  and  the  authorities  who  adminiiitercd 
the  oath  ;  yet,  after  all,  his  noble  will  overcame  the  infirmities 
of  his  organisation,  and  he  firmly  refused  to  purchase  his  life 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  faith.    But  he  was  not  so  brave  nor  so 
circumspect  as  Crockett,  who  would  not  mention  a  single 
name,  nOr  compromise  any  Catholic  by  his  confession  ;  for  he 
divulged  the  rtamc  of  a  Mr.  Fortescue,  living  about  Holborn, 
to  whom  lie  had  bccu  directed  as  a  "comforter  of  priests.** 
But  to  return  to  his  life  :  he  was  known  in  Rome  by  the 
name  of  Mason,  and  remained  there  two  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation. He  left  that  city  in  September  1585,  in  company  with 
Mr.  CoverleTi  now  (April  1586)  in  prison  in  the  Marshalseai 
and  three  others^  Bastard,  Harte,  ana  Bellamy,  none  of  whom 
had  yet  arrived  in  England.   In  December,  he  arrived  at 
Rheims,  where  he  remained  till  a  little  before  Lent ;  and  then 
proceeded,  in  company  with  one  Stephen,  an  English  priest, 
who  concealed  his  surname,  to  Dieppe.   Here  he  met  with 
Bramston,  Crockett,  and  Potter,  and  three  other  priests,  Hud* 
son,  Dobson,  and  Askew,  who  advised  our  four  missionaries 
how  to  get  over  into  England.    Hudson  happened  to  know 
an  English  shipowner  of  Newhaven,  named  Daniell,  who  was 
then  with  his  vessel  at  DIe])pe;  after  much  deliberation,  this 
man  undertook  to  put  the  four  priests  on  shore,  each  paying 
to  him  the  sum  of  five  crowns,  due  as  soon  as  land  was  in  sight. 
Through  stupidity,  or  treachery,  or  mischance,  the  harbour 
at  which  he  arrived  was  Arundel,  or  rather  Little  Hampton, 
near  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  a  place  which  was  especially 
watched.    From  these  parts  tlie  well-known  Philip  Earl  of 
Arundel  had  attempted  to  escape  to  France  ;  to  this  place 
Charles  Paget,  the  exile,  who  was  equally  hateful  and  an  ob* 
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ject  of  fear  to  the  English  government,  had  come  for  a  week's 
visit  to  the  countess;  and  the  spies  of  Rurghley  and  Walsing"- 
liaiii  had  been  unable  to  find  out  the  purport  of  his  coiniiiLT. 
Aruiidtd,  therefore,  had  become  a  suspected  place,  filled  with 
spies,  and  with  the  whole  population  kept  on  the  alert  b}^  the 
aosurd  terror  of  priests  and  Jesuits  with  which  the  govern- 
ment sought  to  inspire  it  with  its  proclamations,  and  by  the 
rewards  promised  to  those  who  would  assist  in  the  capture  of 
such  parties.  They  were  told  that  "these  priests  and  Jesuits 
come  into  the  realm  by  secret  creeks  and  landing-places,  dis- 
guised both  in  names  and  persons;  pretending  that  they  liavo 
heretulure  been  taken  })risoners,  and  put  into  galleys,  and  de- 
livered"—  (they  often  came  into  England  in  the  character  of 
returned  galley-slaves) ; — "  some  come  in  as  gentlemen,  with 
contrary  names,  in  comely  apparel,  as  though  they  had  tra* 
veiled  into  foreign  countries  for  knowledge.  And  genmlly 
all,  for  the  moat  part,  as  toon  as  they  are  crept  in,  are  clothed 
like  gentlemen,  and  many  as  gallants,  yea,  in  all  colours,  and 
with  leathers,  and  such-like,  disguising  themselves ;  and  many 
of  them  in  their  behaviour  as  ruffians,  far  off  to  be  thought 
or  suspected  to  be  friars,  priests,  Jesuits,  or  Popish  scholars.*' 
With  such  instructions,  we  can  imagine  how  suspicious^  the 
Puritan  mayors  and  justices  examined  all  the  crews  of  vessels 
arriving  from  abroad,  and  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
land  in  safety. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  Daniell  managed  to  run  his 
ship  aground ;  he  then  went  to  his  four  passengers,  and  told 
them  to  lie  quiet,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to 
escape,  as  tlie  country  was  so  watched.  They  therefore  re- 
mained on  board  for  two  days,  during  which  time  Daniell 
went  on  shore  ;  and  on  his  return  told  them  that  the  country 
was  watched  much  more  strictly  than  it  had  been  before,  so 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  theni  to  escape  ;  so  he  "  kept  them 
aboard  whiles  the  justices  came  and  took  tiiem,"  who  sent 
them  to  London,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea, 
and  examined. 

As  their  conduct  scarcely  brought  them  within  the  law, 
which  made  it  treason  for  a  priest  to  land  in  England,  whereas 
they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ship  by  Mr.  Shelley  the  jus- 
tice, and  brought  on  shore  by  force,  they  were  examined  as 
to  their  intentions  in  coming  over.  They  all  confessed  that 
they  meant  to  land.  Bramston  said  "  that  he  came  over  to  exe- 
cute tile  oiliee  oi  a  priest and  "  beinej  taken  iu  the  boat  before 
he  took  land,  he  saith  he  came  with  intent  Lu  liave  landed 
in  England."  Crockett  said  that  '*  he  came  into  England  for 
want  of  health;  but  yet  he  meant  to  use  his  function,  if  occa- 
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Sion  should  serve,  after  the  iiinnner  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ot  Roiue.  "  Potter  declared  lliaL  "  Lc  came  over  to  see  his 
country  arid  to  live  here,  intending  to  live  in  the  calling  of  a 

Driest;**  while  James  confessed  that  he  came  to  fulfil  his  oath« 
*he^  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Hampton  on  Saturday  the  16th 
April  1586,  and  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing; on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  they  were 
examined  in  London.  By  the  lists  of  prisoners^  we  find  that 
from  this  time  till  September  1588,  they  were  kept  in  con- 
finement-^Bramston»  Potter,  and  Crockett  in  the  Marshalsea, 
and  James  in  the  Clink.  They  were  committed  by  Walsing- 
ham,  who,  baring  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  possession  of 
matter  against  them  sufficient  *'  to  touch  their  litres/'  kept 
them  m  stock,  with  between  forty  and  fifty  more  priests,  as 
Polyphemus  kept  Ulysses  and  liis  men,  to  be  brought  to  the 
gallows  as  occasion  demanded.  From  time  to  time  his  agents 
reported  to  him  the  characters  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  judged  suitable  to  each.  Thus  Bramston 
and  Crockett  are  "  meet  to  be  banished,'*  or  **  to  be  sent  to 
Wisbeach"  (which,  by  the  by,  proves  that  they  had  some 
means  of  support ;  those  who  had  nothing  were  sent  out  of 
the  country,  or  hanged  to  avoid  expense);  Potter  is  reported 
to  be  *'  a  shrewd  fellow  and  obstinate/'  "  thought  meet  for 
tlie  gallows;"  whereas  James  is  a  poor  fellow  **o£  no  ac- 
count," and  therefore  "to  be  banished." 

Doubtless,  during  the  time  of  this  long  impri.^oiuneiit,  they 
had  some  few  opportunities  of  speaking  to  persons  about  re- 
ligion, and  of  saying  Mass  in  their  chambers.  The  only  evi- 
dence we  have  found  about  it  is  tlie  confession  of  one  Edward 
Dixon,  a  sciiolar,  that  he  spoke  to  James  in  the  Clink  about 
an  introduction  to  some  person  at  Rheims;  but  he  asserted 
that  he  had  no  conference  wiili  hiui  on  religious  topics. 

In  the  mean  time,  tlie  eventful  year  1588  arrived.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  the  English  court  was  in  a  delirium 
of  terror  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spaniards ;  but 
aftar  the  Armada  had  been  dispersed  by  the  storms,  and  by 
the  superior  seamanship  of  our  hardy  sailors,  it  began  to  re* 
cover  its  self-possession*  At  Tilbury  the  queAk  was  paraded 
by  Ldcester  to  the  army ;  which,  luckily  for  his  reputation, 
he  had  not  to  lead  against  the  enemy,  or  probably  even  British 
courage  would  have  failed  to  compensate  for  the  conceit  and 
folly  of  the  general.  This  was  in  August;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  home  department  was  engaged  in  plans  of  revenge 
on  all  those  who  might  be  sup])osed  to  have  wished  success  to 
the  Spaniard.  Burghley  and  Walsingham  had  lists  prepared 
of  all  the  prisoners  who  were  mewed  up  in  their  preserves ; 
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and  they  sat  in  anxious  consultation  how  they  might  offer  the 
greatest  number  to  the  rope  and  knife  of  the  executioner. 
Numerous  were  the  lists  sent  in  to  them  :  these  are  still  extant 
in  various  collections,  with  Burghley's  notes  appentlcd,  giving 
in  few  words  why  each  individual  is  not  to  be  spared,  and 
where  he  is  to  be  condemned  and  hanged.  As  to  trial,  it  was 
a  mere  mockery.  They  were  known  to  be  priests,  and  they 
were  in  Kngland, — that  was  all  the  law  required  to  make  them 
traitors;  but  some  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ship  by  force, 
and  brought  to  land  by  the  officers  of  justice.  No  matter, 
they  intended  to  come,  as  they  confessed,  and  they  must  be 
hanged  for  their  intention!  There  \\ai>  a  priest  named  John 
Oven,  or  Owen,  who  was  ordaiiu  d  in  1585;  he  liad  cuiiie  over 
to  England,  and  had  been  i:apLurL'd  and  banished  about  Mi- 
chaelmas loST.  Some  short  time  after  he  entered  a  French 
coasting  vessel  to  sail  between  Dieppe  and  Boulogne,  and  was 
driven  by  storms  to  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  terror  of  the  sea,  or 
the  prostration  of  sea-sickness,  overcame  his  fear  of  the  laws ; 
and  he  landed,  and  was  apprehended.  We  find  Uiis  note  to 
his  name :  ^'  because  he  was  not  violently  put  out  of  the  ship, 
but  Blight  have  returned  with  the  rest— excepted  from  par- 
don.*' Another,  named  Francis  Edwardes,  had  come  into 
England  in  July  1586;  he  landed  in  Sussex,  but  was  appre. 
bended  and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  by  Walslngham; 
he  also  was  "  excepted  from  pardon." 

Next  came  the  question,  wherfi  these  men  should  behanged, 
in  order  to  strike  most  terror,  and  to  inflict  most  pain  on  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics.  No  less  than  thirty-two  priests  and 
laymen  were  brought  to  the  gallows  in  various  places;  but 
this  number  did  not  represent  the  thirst  of  the  government 
for  blood ;  more  would  have  been  hanged,  if  they  bad  not 
been  frightened  into  compromising  themselves  and  their  reli- 
gion by  the  threats  of  a  horrible  death.  The  coiist  of  Sussex 
was  judged  to  be  a  disatl'ected  district;  and  accordingly  ftmr 
priests — Crockett,  James,  Oven,  and  Jidwardes — were  sent  to 
be  tried  at  Chichester.  The  person  who  was  commissioned  to 
conduct  this  trial  was  one  Thomas  Bowyer,  a  fussy  individual, 
with  a  boundless  idea  of  his  own  importance,  wlio  was  in  no 
small  degree  jjroud  of  the  honour  conierred  upon  liim,  and 
of  the  success  with  wiiich  he  conducted  so  intricate  a  case. 
He  wrote  out  fairly  with  his  own  hand  a  full  report  of  the 
trial  and  execution  ;  preserving  (like  snakes  in  bottles)  the 
names  of  the  miserable  creatures  of  the  f^rand  jury  who  lound 
the  true  bill,  and  of  tlie  petty  jury  wiiu  condemned  the  mar- 
tyrs. This  he  sent  up  to  the  Lords  of  tlie  Council ;  and  it 
fuuiid  its  way  into  one  of  their  chests,  and  so  into  the  bundles 
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of  "  IDomostic  papers,  '  whence  we  now  extract  it  to  fill  up  a 
liiaius  LliaL  was  valde  dejleudus  in  Clialiouei's  memoirs. 

**  The  whole  order  of  the  arraignment,  judgment,  and  execution 
ofRaSe  Crockett  and  Edward  James,  at  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and 
Determiner,  iiolden  at  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember, anno  .30"  Dominse  Elizabethan  Reg.  And  of  the  hke  con- 
demnation of  John  Ovt!^  and  Francis  Edwardes  at  the  same  time, 
whose  execution  r.otAulisi.'indinfT  respited. 

The  Hif^ht  Hon.  the  Lord  iiuckhurst  havinfj  received  direction 
from  the  other  the  right  hon.  the  lords  of  lier  majesty's  privy 
council,  with  the  commission  of  oyer  and  determiner,  and  their 
examinations  and  forms  of  indictment  of  a  priest,  for  hk  being 
within  the  realm  after  the  statute  made  anno  27th  of  the  queen's 
reign,  and  of  indictment  for  the  receiving  of  such  a  priest  for 
the  proceeding  in  their  arraignments,  sent  carefully  with  all  speed 
for  1  homas  Bowyer,  to  be  with  him  at  Lewes  on  Monday  the 
23d  of  Septcnihtr  at  ni<^Iit,  sijj;nifying  that  he  had  to  impart  nnto 
him  !nntter  of  importance  toucliing  her  majesty^s  service.    At  whidi 
tmiL'  tliL  f^aitl  ThoTnn<;  Rowvcr  attending  on  liis  lordship;  and  finding 
Mr.  Kichartl  Levvkuor  tiiere  also  about  the  same  cause,  he  was  willed 
by  them  to  provide  to  give  evidence  against  the  persons  afore- 
named, and  appointed  the  Monday  last  of  September  for  die  indict- 
ment, and  Tuesday  1st  of  October  for  the  arraignment  of  them. 
The  said  Thomas  lawyer,  although  before  that  time  he  had  received 
great  discouragement  for  the  executing  of  his  duty  in  some  cases 
against  recusants,  yet,  in  respect  of  his  special  duty  to  Iter  majesty, 
he  willingly  took  on  him  the  charge,  and  on  Mondav  ti  e  last  of  Sep- 
tember, before  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Knitrht,  Richard  Levvknor,  Esq., 
Walter  Covert,  Esq.,  Henry  Goring,  Ksr]  ,  George  Goring,  Esq., 
and  John  Shyrley,  Esq.,  in  commission  ot  oyer  and  detenniner,  a 
special  jury  of  substantial  freeholders  being  charged  for  the  iiupiiry, 
viz.  Henry  Hodgeson,  Tljomas  Murford,  William  Magewyke,  John 
Pytt,  William  VVestbrooke,  Richard  Bettesworth,  Edward  Grene, 
John  Scarvill,  William  Aylesse,  Thomas  Gunwyn,  John  Blackman, 
Thomas  Bennett,  John  Slater,  John  Lancaster,  Thomas  Mychell* 
George  Grene,  John  Osburne,  William  Rumbridger,  Nieholas  Os- 
borne, John  Clarck,  John  Sawnder,  John  WatsoUiand  Robert  Farne- 
den,  tlie  said  Thomas  Bowyer  prefe  rred  four  several  bills  of  indict- 
ment:  (1)  Against  Edward  James,  that  he,  beinf^  born  at  Beston  m 
the  countv  of  Derby,  and  since  tlie  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the 
first  year  ot  liie  queen,  and  before  the  28th  of  April  in  the  28th 
year,  was  made  ])riest  at  Uouie  beyond  sea,  by  authority  derived 
from  tiie  sec  of  Rome,  the  same  28il)  of  April  was  and  remained  at 
Little  Hampton  in  Sussex,  traitorously  and  as  a  traitor  to  our  sove- 
reign lady  the  queen,  and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that 
case  provided. 

(SB)  Against  Raffe  Crockett,  born  at  Barton -on-the-Hill,  in  the 
county  of  Chester*  before  the  28th  day  of  April  anno  28* ;  made 
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riest  at  Rheims;  was  the  taid  iSSth  of  April  at  Little  Hampton  Iq 

assex,  &c. 

(3)  Against  John  Oven,  hnri\  at  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
'  before  the  1st  of  April  anno  ^9"";  made  priest  at  Rheims;  wa»  the 
said  1st  of  April  at  Rattle  in  Sussex. 

(4-)  Against  iVmicis  Edwardes.  born  wkliin  the  realm  of  England, 
VIZ,  at  Ryxham,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  in  Wales,  before  the  last 
of  July  in  the  27th  year ;  made  priest  at  Rheims ;  was  the  same  last  of 
July  at  Chichester  in  Sussex.  (Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  words  of 
the  statute  are,  *  bom  witliin  the  realm  of  Etigland,  or  any  other  her 
highness  s  dominions and  that  the  statute  jS7th  Henry  VIII.  e« 
26.  uniteth  Wales  to  England.  So  the  indictment  well»  ntfra  njf 
num  Angl'ttp.) 

The  lonu  forenoon  being  spent  about  the  apy)crirance  and  charge 
of  the  jvjry,  the  quarter-sessions  being  also  tiien  kept  too,  in  the 
short  afternoon  tlic  said  Thomas  Bowyer  attended  on  tlie  inquest  to 
inform  them  on  the  evidence ;  and  having  each  of  die  said  prisoners' 
scTeral  examinatioDS  taken  at  the  prisons  where  they  were,  upon 
the  effect  of  the  statute  and  common  law  opened  to  the  inquestf  and 
the  perusing  of  the  examinations,  the  inquest,  after  a  little  confer* 
ence,  found  the  bills,  and  presented  them  to  the  justices ;  and  then 
forthwith  were  the  said  four  prisoners  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sever* 
ally  arraigned ;  each  of  them  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  themselves 
to  trial  of  the  country  ;  and  although  the  day  were  vrry  far  spent, 
and  th(?  titiie  of  trial,  by  the  Lord  Buckhurst's  orilt  r,  appointed  to 
be  the  1  uesday,  to  the  intent  tliat  greater  resort  from  the  further 
parts  of  the  shire  might  be  present  at  it,  yet  diejustices  foi  iliwith  that 
evening  proceeded  to  trial ;  the  jury  charged  for  the  trial  were  these, 
—John  Mutton,  Thomas  Betsworth,  John  Stradlinge,  Jolm  Bonner^ 
John  Duppa,  Richard  Hobson,  Richard  Cooke,  Thomas  East,  WiU 
liam  Ruffyn,  John  Turner,  Thomas  Grene,  and  Richard  Haler. 

Tlie  order  of  the  evidence  was  Brst  the  opening ;  the  effect  of 
the  statute  of  22%  which  was,  that  if  any  born  within  the  queen's  realm 
of  England  or  her  dominions,  and  made  priest  since  the  Nativi^ 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  should  after 
forty  days  after  the  end  of  the  parliament  of  27"  be  and  remain 
widiiii  the  realm,  tliat  the  same  should  be  adjudged  treason,  and 
thev  to  be  condemned  as  traitors.  Then  was  opened  to  the  jury 
that  the  treasons  whereof  they  were  to  be  convicted  were  indeed 
treasons  by  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  very  same 
treasons  were  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.,  as  the 
adliering  to  her  majesty's  enemies,  compassing  and  imagining  die 
deprivation  of  the  queen  from  her  regal  authority  and  life  was  not 
to  be  doubted  to  be  their  intent  and  purpose,  which  intent  in  trea- 
sons were  sufficient  to  prove  the  party  guilty,  though  tlie  act  were 
not  executed,  because  it  would  be  too  !atf  to  punish  the  offence 
after  tlie  act  executed.  This  intent  of  tlu  irs  by  the  common  Jaw  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  overt  fact,  and  only  ior  the  ease  and  satisfaction 
of  the  country  at  trial  to  prove  the  overt  fact  dus  statute  was  made; 
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fiir  no  roan  will  doubt  but  that  the  Pope  it  the  queen's  capital  enemy^ 
as  one  tiiat  hath  gone  about  by  his  sentence  to  deprive  the  queen  of 

her  estate,  and  to  absolve  her  subjects  of  their  fidelity  and  allejriance  ; 
the  authority  whereof  he  hath  claimed  and  ost;iblished  by  the  Council 
of  Laferan,  holden  a.d.  1213,  wherein  iie  slioweth  iTiniself  to  be 
very  Antichrist  at  Rome;  and  therefore  eacli  oftlitin  being  natural 
born  subjects  to  her  majesty,  and  going  out  oi  the  realm,  and  there 
adhering  to  the  Pope,  and  by  or  tinder  his  authority  taking  an  order 
of  priesthood,  and  returning  t(^  win  the  queen*«  subjects  to  their 
&ctiont  were  without  any  question  even  by  the  common  law  to  be 
adjudged  traiton.    All  w  hieh  by  their  own  several  examinations  ap- 
peared to  be  true ;  each  of  which  examinations  were  to  each  of  them 
and  the  jury  upon  each  of  their  trials  read,  and  could  not  be  denied  by 
them  ;  which  proved  suflRciently  the  mntters  contained  in  their  several 
indictments,  ronciirrini^  with  the  eHect  of  the  suitijte.    The  exami- 
ners under  whose  haniis  the  exaiiiiiiatiniis  wvro  showed  were  John 
Puckering,  sergeant- at-law,  Peter  Osburne,  James  Dalton,  William 
Daijyell,  Nicholas  Fuller,  Richard  Branihwayt,  Richard  TopclyUj 
and  Ricliard  Young,  some  to  the  one,  aoroe  to  the  other ;  thoir  an* 
awer  waa,  that  they  came  only  to  do  their  funcdon,  which  was  to  win 
people  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  that  it  was  a  cruel  law  to  make 
their  religion  and  the  taking  of  priesthood  to  be  treason,  and  that 
the  time  hath  been  that  priesdiood  had  been  reverenced  in  England* 
To  which  it  was  said,  they  were  far  deceived  to  think  that  they  were 
in  question  of  any  matter  of  religion  ;  but  their  offence  was  r)p])arent 
treason,  to  go  about  to  draw  the  queen's  subjects  iVom  their  obe- 
dience, and  thereby  to  deprive  the  queen  of  her  estate,  with  adliering 
also  to  the  Pope,  known  to  be  the  queen's  mortal  enemy.    And  the 
statute  did  no  more  but  make  certain  the  overt  fact,  for  the  ease  of 
the  jury  that  ahould  try  the  treason  by  their  overt  fact.   And  that 
they  had  even  at  the  making  of  the  act  some  of  their  own  faction 
dial  delended  their  canae  and  spake  against  the  bill,  even  Apbarry, 
that  came  purpoaely  over  to  take  the  queen's  life  away;  and  there^ 
fi>re  they  had  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  the  law,  or  to  allege  any 
cruelty  therein.    And  Mr.  Lewknor  showed  them  tliat  in  the  late 
time  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  made  treason  to  pray  for  tiie  queen,  as  by 
the  statute  is  set  down,  which  could  not  be  any  overt  fact  to  declare 
any  intent  of  treason.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  then  also  present  by 
reason  of  the  quarter-sessions,  did  both  show  how  they  were  de- 
ceived and  abused  in  such  points  of  religion  as  tliey  professed,  and 
diet  their  rel^on  was  made  but  a  cloak  to  cover  their  treaaons ;  and 
dealt  most  with  John  Oven*  who  in  his  youth  was  known  to  the 
buhop,  and  had  received  exhibition  of  him.   l*he  jury  thereupon 
departed ;  and  after  a  while,  returned  and  frave  their  verdict,  finding 
each  of  them  severally  guilty :  first,  John  Oven ;  second,  Raffe 
Crockett ;  third,  Francis  Edwardes  :  and  Edward  James  last.  At  the 
givin«j  of  the  verdict,  Guilty,  only  Hai!V  Crockett  said,  AV>r?  fifnebo 
quid  mill i  faciat  homo;  tlie  rest  said  liLih'  or  nothing;  wljcreujion 
they  bad,  after  their  judgment,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Richard  Lewknor 
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according  to  tbeir  deserts,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered.  Atief 
that,  divers  ministers  offered  to  confer  with  them  ;  but  of  all  other 
Crockett  was  most  obstinate,  both  himself  in  refnsinir  of  conference 
and  in  persuading;  the  otliers  to  contmue  in  thrir  f>hstinacy  and  lewd- 
ness. But  yet  Oven  first  yielded  to  ackno\vlt(]<ie  the  queen  to  be 
their  and  our  sovereign,  and  to  take  the  oath  appointed  by  the  statute 
of  anno  primo.  Whereupon  the  justices  and  luider'^heriflr,  knowing 
the  queen's  majesty's  mercy  to  surpass  all  her  other  yirtues,  did  re- 
prieve him  upon  hope  to  obuin  his  ptrdon ;  notwidislanding  Thomas 
Bowyer  moved  the  justice.';  that  he  should  take  the  oath  publicly  ill 
the  open  sessions,  and  also  freely  and  from  his  heart  declare  openly 
these  articles  following,  devised  then  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
subscribe  the  same;  which  was  done  at  the  quarter-sessions  the 
Tuesday  mornini;: 

I,  John  Oven,  do  utteily  renounce  and  forsake  that  point  of 
duel!  ine  holden  by  the  Pope  and  his  adherents,  as  a  doctrine  trai- 
torous whereby  he  claimeth,  as  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  is  ex- 
pressed, to  absolve  the  subjeou  of  that  prinoe  that  he  shall  denonnoe 
to  be  a  heretic  of  their  fidelity  to  that  prince,  and  to  give  the  realm 
or  lands  of  that  prince  to  Catholics  (as  he  calleth  them),  who  should 
without  controversy  possess  the  same. 

I  do  also  utterly  detest  and  abhor  all  such  (if  any  such  be)  as 
do  imagine  themselves  dispensed  withal  for  feignedly  submitting 
themselves  to  the  ol>edience  of  our  sovereijjn  lady  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, until  such  lime  as  the  Pope  shall  otiierwise  appoint,  or  time 
serve  their  turn. 

I  do  also  promise  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  all  doings  what- 
soever that  shall  tend  to  the  safety  of  her  most  royal  person ;  and  shall, 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  during  my  life,  make  known  all  such 
parties  and  practices  as  shall  any  way  tend  to  the  endangering  of 
her  most  royal  person  $  whom  I  pray  God  long  and  long  to  preserve 
to  reign  over  us.  And  so  was  John  Oven  reprieved,  and  is  with 
ny  Lord  of  Chichester* 

On  the  same  Tuesday,  about  noon,  the  other  three,  Edward 
James,  Rade  Crockett,  and  Francis  Edwardes,  were  drawn  all  on  one 
hurdle  towards  tiie  place  of  execution,  at  Broyle  Heath,  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  the  north  pjate  of  Chichester, 
divers  ministers  attending  on  them.  But  both  James  and  Crockett, 
but  especially  Crockett,  refused  aM  conference ;  and  so  Crockett  was 
first  taken  to  execution.  And  before  his  going  up  the  ladder,  he 
kneeled  down  to  James  to  have  absolution ;  and  as  a  minister  sund- 
ing  by  reported  to  me,  reqnired  it  in  these  words,  Pater^  absolve 
mihi;  and  so  had  absolution ;  and  so  had  James  the  like  of  Crockett. 
At  his  first  coming  up  and  turning  himself  on  the  ladder,  he  blessed 
the  p(  oplc  with  this  term,  *  As  many  as  were  capable  of  his  bless- 
ing;' then  all,  for  the  most  part,  crying  aloud,  thnt  they  refused 
his  blessing,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  it.    Then  he  spake  some- 

•  It  was  devised  aotiehrifltisa  and  tnitoroua }  bat  that  was  put  out  by  one 
the  jutUfics  present. 
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frbat  in  excuse  of  himseir;  and  that  he  died  for  religion,  and  coming 
to  cxccnie  his  function  of  priesthood.  But  Mr.  Walter  Covert  and 
Mr.  RirlKird  Lewknor,  justices  present,  caused  him  to  stay  his  pro- 
ceeding in  diat  speech,  savinir  that  it  was  treason,  and  iK)t  a  matter 
of  religion,  that  lie  was  contieuiued  for.  Tiien  he  offered  to  pray  ia 
Latin ;  the  people  crying  out  to  him,  '  Pray  in  English,  and  they 
would  pray  with  him.'  And  so,  after  a  few  prayers  in  Latin  to 
bimself,  he  was  executed  according  to  his  desert ;  Edward  James  all 
that  while  kneeling  alone  in  his  prayers.  And  then  taking  to  eze* 
cution,  at  his  first  coining  and  turning  himself  on  the  ladder,  he  said 
in  Englisi),  hfting  up  his  eyes,  *  Into  Tliy  hands  I  commit  my  soul, 
O  Lord  ;  Thou  liast  redeemed  me,  O  God  of  truth  :*  which  prayer 
the  people  liked  well,  and  commended.  Rut  suddetdy  lie  turned  to 
his  T/aiiu  sjieeches,  the  |^<  ()jde  crying  out  him  to  pray  in  English; 
and  was  very  shortly  executed,  also  according  to  his  deserts. 

All  this  while  ol  their  execution,  the  niirii-ters  there  were  very 
busy  in  conference  with  Francis  Kdwardes,  who,  until  Edward  James 
waa  off  from  the  ladder,  would  nerer  relent ;  but  then  forthwith  he 
began  to  yield,  to  be  conformable,  and  to  acknowledge  the  queen's 
authority ;  and  so  was  by  the  sheriff,  with  the  allowance  of  Mr, 
Lewknor  and  Mr.  Covert,  stayed  from  execution,:  and  so  now  re* 
maineth  in  the  house  of  ^Ir.  Henry  Blackstone,  one  of  the  residen- 
tiaries  of  the  church  of  Chicliester,  and,  as  I  understand,  did  in  the 
afternoon  take  the  oath  of  anno  pnmo  puhlicly  at  the  sessions,  and 
declare  and  subscribe  the  same  articles  that  John  Of  en  did."* 

Reader^  be  not  too  hard  on  the  poor  men  whose  hearts 
failed  them  when  they  were  called  to  wade  up  to  the  neck  in 
blood  through  that  terrible  red  sea  of  martyrdom.  Such  falls 
were  not  rare  in  those  dreadful  days ;  and  we  have  met  with 
some  instances  of  men,  after  a  similar  lapse,  having  a  second 
trial,  and  gaining  the  victory.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  snbsequent  career  of  Owen  and  Edwardes.  Probably 
they  were  kept  in  prison  for  some  years  (for  the  government 
knew  too  well  the  effect  of  its  sanguinary  policy,  to  trust  the 
sincerity  of  its  terrified  converts) ;  and  after  regaining  their 
liberty,  escaped  over  the  seas,  and  there  abjured  the  lie  wliich 
they  had  professed.  Wc  may  hope  that  this  was  their  case  ;  at 
any  rate,  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  Providence  seems  to  have 
defended  the  Church  tlu  ti  as  now  against  the  scandals  which 
might  liave  arisen  from  the  apostiisy  of  ]iriosts :  cither  the 
Protestants  found  their  converts  to  be  men  of  the  Achilli 
stamp,  afibrding  no  great  grounds  of  tnum})h  ;  or  their  sin- 
cerity was  suspected  ;  or  the  jealousy  oi  the  ministers  dreaded 
their  rivalry,  and  prevented  their  rise ; — at  any  rate,  they  never 
made  much  mark;  in  losing  their  faith,  they  lost  also  their 
power,  and  were  soon  cast  aside  as  salt  tluiL  had  lost  its  savour, 

•  State-Fftper  OAoe,  1688,  SepUiober  30»  bo.  701. 
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TJie  tigumentadTe  use  that  the  goyernment  made  of  such 
cases  is  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  well-known  rule  in 
rhetoric,  that  you  can  always  draw  contradictory  conclusions 
from  one  and  the  same  fact.  The  early  apologists  of  Christia- 
nity, wlio  had  to  defcnrl  themselves  from  tlie  cliarge  ot  treason 
to  the  state,  urgi d  ou  their  persecutors,  that  even  they  by  tlieir 
acts  confessed  their  victims  to  be  no  traitors ;  because,  it  they 
would  but  burn  a  little  incense  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor, 
they  were  at  once  received  into  favour.    Emperors,  they  said, 
are  not  wont  to  pardon  real  treason  on  such  easy  conditions, 
Burghley,  however,  and  the  council,  determined  as  far  as  they 
could  to  forestall  this  argument.    They  were  extravagant  in 
their  adulation  of  that  boundless  clemency  of  the  queen, 
which  s])ared  even  known  and  notorious  traitors,  on  their 
coutoriiiily  to  her  religion,  and  their  proniisc  of  tuture  obe- 
dience to  her  laws.    Her  savage  hanging  and  embowelling  of 
men  whose  only  crime  was  avowedly  that,  being  priests,  they 
were  found  in  England,  was  called  justice ;  and  that  far  more 
abominable  torture  of  the  racked  conaclence,  forced  bj  ita  weak* 
neaa  and  by  its  fears  to  deny  that  which  was  its  inmost  con- 
viction, to  worship  that  which  it  loathed  as  diabolical^  and  to 
fawn  beneath  the  tyrants  shoe,  was  called  mercy!  Mercy 
indeed  I  Well  might  an  author  of  that  age  say,  "  It  is  a  gross 
flattering  of  tired  cruelty,  to  honest  it  with  tiie  title  of  cle- 
]iuncy.**    Yet  this  was  the  task  which  the  counsellors  of 
£lizabeth  set  themselves  to  perform  ;  and  they  succeeded  so 
well,  that  they  originated  a  traditional  belief  which  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  weakened* 

Bishop  ChiUloner  supplies  a  piece  of  information  about 
these  martyrs  not  found  in  the  records  which  we  have  been 
examining.  "  These  quarters,*'  he  tells  us,  "  were  set  upon 
poles  over  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  through  one  of  which  a  Ca- 
tholic man  passing  early  in  the  morning,  found  one  of  these 
quarters,  which  had  fallen  down,  which  by  the  size  was 
judged  to  be  Mr.  Crockett's  (he  having  been  a  tall  man, 
whereas  Mr.  James  was  of  low  stature).  This  quarter  was 
carried  off  and  sent  to  Uouay,  whcru  I  have  seen  it." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  w4iether  iliis  relic  has  sur- 
vived the  storms  oi"  the  French  Revolution ;  and  also  whether 
any  authentic  portraits  of  the  martyrs  have  been  preserved. 
In  default  of  any  other  memorial,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wiien 
the  Catholics  of  Chichester  want  another  chapel,  they  will  not 
forget  the  claims  of  "  the  place  of  execution  at  Broyle  Heath, 
little  more  tluui  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  withuuL  the  north  gate" 
ui  tiieu-  city. 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peek   By  M.  Guizot.  Bentley. 

Ix  one  of  the  opeiiing  paragraphs  of  these  memoirs,  M.  Guizot 
speaks  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  man  on  whom  Providence 
bestowed  such  lavunrs  as  are  rarely  accorded  to  any  single  per- 
son. \\  ai  iiicd,  posiibly,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  singular 
contrast  presented  by  his  own  destiny,  he  spe^iks  of  the  life  of 
Peel,  of  his  gii'ts,  and  his  almost  premature  death,  as  giving 
him  a  place  among  those  who  are  specially  honoured  by  their 
Maker.  He  has  himself  added  another  element  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  goods  of  fortune  which  crowned  the  subject 
of  his  eulogy.  It  is  a  me*  indeed,  if  not  an  unparalleled 
thing,  that  the  first  minister  of  one  great  country  should  find 
bis  biographer  in  the  first  minister  of  another  great  country ; 
a  biographer,  too,  who— if  he  must  be  keenly  senntiTe  to  the 
difference  of  his  own  career — ^permits  himself  to  be  swayed 
bj  no  feelings  of  envy  or  mortification ;  and  who  abstains  for 
a  time  from  writing  the  life  of  his  brother-minister,  not  in 
order  to  attain  a  freedom  from  jealousy,  but  in  order  to  allow 
the  warmth  of  personal  Irieniuhip  to  subside  into  the  less 
blinding  temperature  of  cordial  historical  approbation* 

**  At  ibe  period  of  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,*'  says  M.  Gutsot, 
now  more  than  six  years  ago,  I  Mi  an  earnest  desire  to  psy  him 
my  public  homage,  snd  to  indicate  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
bis  cliaracteristic  physiognomy  and  position  among  men  who  have 

governcrl  t!ieir  country.  But  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  dead, 
even  ot  the  ht-st,  in  presence  of  the  leeimgs  which  burst  tortii  around 
their  grave,  and  when  it  seems  that  tliey  themselves  are  still  present, 
and  hear  die  words  which  are  spoken  about  them.  A  sincere  hom- 
age can  be  fittingly  paid  only  at  some  distance  from  the  tomb, 
when  friendly  snd  hostile  passions  have  alike  grown  calm,  but  in- 
difference has  not  yet  commenced.  I  had,  moreover,  a  personal 
motive  for  reserve.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  addressed 
the  House  ofConfknons,  on  the  2Sih  of  June  1850,  the  day  before 
the  accident  occurred  which  caused  his  death.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
alluding  to  the  miserable  quarrel  \v!iich  had  arisen,  seven  years  be- 
fore, between  France  and  England  iii  reference  to  ilie  aH'airs  of 
Tahiti,  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  ot  me  in  terms  by  which  I  could 
not  but  be,  and  was,  too  much  aftected  for  my  svuipathy  to  appear 
aitocrether  disinterested.  I  therefore  postponed  the  accomplishment 
of  my  debire.    I  revert  to  it  now  without  scruple."  ^ 
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The  result  of  M.  Guizot's  labours  U  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  political  biography  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  not,  indeed,  exactly  profound;  it  is  scarcely 
brilliant;  it  is  not  stored  with  telling  sarcasms  or  gossiping 
anecdotes.    Nor —  though  the  work  of  a  frenchman-^is  it  a 
repertory  of  scientific  truths,  sometimes  important^  sometimes 
eminently  trivial,  yet  ever  stated  with  that  epigrammatic  and 
antithetical  point  which  enables  the  veritable  Gaul  to  be  as 
philosophic  on  the  folds  of  alady*s  dress  as  he  is  on  the  meta- 
physical analysis  of  her  heart  within.     On  the  contrary,  in 
many  respects  these  ninnioirs  are  remarkably  unpretending 
and  straightforward,  aiul  iiiii:ht  almost  have  been  written  by 
an  Englishman.     They  do  not  even  present  us  with  any 
elaborate  portrait  of  their  siil)joct  byway  ofelot(iuiit  con- 
clusion. They  are  literally  the  political  memoirs  of  the  statcs- 
man,  and  notliing  else.    Their  merit  lies  in  their  clear  ])er- 
ceptioii  of  English  ailairsj  in  their  calm  and  iiisioric  treatment 
of  events  yet  recent;  in  the  tokens  they  display  of  literary 
skill  and  practised  power;  and  in  tlieii  author's  cordial  ad- 
iiiuation  for  the  subject  of  his  biogra})hy,  as  distinguished 
from  that  raiiii)ant  style  of  puflery  with  which  political  heroes 
are  too  olieu  lauded  by  their  adniirers. 

The  chief  deiiciency  in  the  book  lies  in  its  earlier  portions. 
It  begins  almost  as  a  sketch,  and  gradually  expands  to  a  bio- 
graphy ;  consequently  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  events 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  career  are  hurried  over  far  too  cursorily. 
On  his  part  in  the  reform  of  the  criminal  code,  M.  Guizot 
tells  his  readers  little  more  than  nothing ;  and  on  the  whole 
history  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  he  is  particularly  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  Yet  the  share  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
latter  work  was  as  important*  and  was  accompanied  with  as 
full  a  measure  of  struggle  and  courage  on  his  own  part,  and 
of  vehement  and  bitter  partisanship  on  that  of  his  opponents, 
as  his  conduct  on  the  Reform  Bill,  or  his  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

The  fact  is,  that,  with  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  these 
memoirs,  M.  Guizot  has  not  thoroughly  studied  his  whole 
subject.  He  writes  at  length  and  fully  on  the  events  in  Sir 
Robert's  life  with  which  he  became  familiar  as  they  passed 
in  succession  year  after  year  before  his  eyes ;  but  he  has  not 
bestowed  on  the  early  parts  of  his  career  such  attention  as  it 
deserves.  Consequently  the  volume  bears  marks  of  its  origin, 
which  is  in  reality  twofold.  Parts  of  it  were  read  by  M. 
Guizot  before  the  Acadeniie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  first  appeared  in  a  French  periodical. 
A  harsh  judgment  might  accordingly  describe  it  as  being  M« 
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Guizot's  personal  reminiscences  of  the  times  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  rather  than  a  complete  memoir  of  his  life.  The  title  of 
the  volume  is  further  defective ;  for  the  book  is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  the  life  of  the  politician*  and  only 
slightly  glances  at  the  life  and  character  of  the  man.  Such  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  performance; 
and  will  be  welcome  to  every  reader  who  wishes  to  refresh 
his  memory  of  tlie  events  oi  the  hist  half-century  uiuler  the 
guidance  of  one  of  its  most  accomplished  and  thoughtful 
statesmen. 

That  the  world  in  general  will  soon  be  agi-ecd  in  their 
estimate  of  the  motives  and  personal  character  of  Sir  llobert 
Peel,  is  extremely  improbable.  Perhaps  no  statesman  of 
mark  has  ever  furnished  such  ample  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  conLradicLury  opinions  as  to  the  rank  he  is  entitled 
to  hold  among  honest  and  great  j^oliticians.  To  this  day  he 
is  held  to  have  been  a  rogue  by  not  a  few,  and  a  still  larger 
number  are  indisposed  to  allow  him  the  title  of  a  great  states- 
man. While  success  is  in  most  cases  accounted  a  sufiicient 
proof  of  the  eminent  capaciQr  of  politicians  and  soldiers,  in 
reeVs  ease  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Teij  fact  that  he  so 
rarely  failed  in  what  he  attempted  is  used  as  a  sort  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  time-server  and  a 
politician  of  the  second  class.  It  would  have  added,  there- 
fore, materially  to  the  interest  of  M*  Guizot's  book,  if  he 
had  embodied,  even  briefly,  his  own  ideas  on  both  these  in- 
sinuations against  his  fellow-statesman.  That  he  holds  Peel 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  both  points,  is  clear  enough ;  but  we 
miss  some  distinct  statements  of  his  views,  and  some  exposi- 
tion of  his  reasons  for  the  veneration  with  which  he  regards 
his  friend.  We  cannot  pretend  to  supply  in  a  few  pages  the 
omissions  of  M.  Guizot*s  volume,  even  were  we  in  other  re- 
spects fitted  for  the  task  of  following  in  the  steps  of  so  accom- 
plished a  writer;  but  we  think  that  a  slight  sketch  of  Sir 
Kobert's  character  under  these  two  chief  aspects  may  not  be  an 
iua})proprtate  addition  to  our  remarks  on  the  essay  before  us. 

Before  attempting  this,  however,  the  reader  may  be  glad 
to  see  a  few  specimens  of  the  incidental  subjects  which 
M.  Guizot  has  introduced  into  his  biography.  It  is  not 
a  book  ricli  in  passages  fit  for  extraction;  but  there  are  a 
few,  from  which  we  select  the  following.  We  give  them  as 
sp'-riiMens  of  M.  Guizot's  powers,  without  expressing  any 
0]'iiii(  ii  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  views.  Even  if  we  dis- 
sent uecidedly  from  his  conclusions,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
notice  how  English  affairs  strike  the  mind  of  a  person  like 
the  ex-premier  of  France. 
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Here  is  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  more  lively  character  than  he 
was  wont  to  assume : 

*'Iiord  Eldoo  had  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  pedtkn 
lirom  the  tailors  of  Glasgow  sgsintt  emancipation.  *  What !'  said 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  *  do  the  tailors  trouble  tl  emselves  about  such  mea* 
SfuresT  *No  wonder,'  answersd  Lord  Eldon;  'you  can't  suppose 
^t  tailors  like  tumcoats.* " 

And  here  is  the  English  nation,  presented  in  colours  suffici- 
ently flattering  to  her  self-love : 

"  It  is  a  commonplace,  which  was  long  repeated*  and  is  probably 
still  believed  by  many  persons,  that  In  her  seal  for  the  introduction 
and  extension  of  the  right  of  search,  for  the  repression  of  the  slave* 
trade,  England  attached  nnuch  more  importance  to  the  right  of  search 
than  to  me  repression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  had  it  in  view  much 
rather  to  secure  her  own  maritime  preponclrraru-o  t!inn  to  exhaust 
the  supplies  of  the  slave-market.  Siicli  an  o[nt)ioii  betrays  a  strange 
ignorance  of  the  history,  and  a  very  suptM  Ik  i.il  appreciation  of  the 
character,  of  the  English  people.  National  egouisin,  it  is  true,  occu- 
pies a  large  place  in  their  character ;  they  are  more  often  swayed 
by  interest  than  carried  away  by  enthusiasm ;  they  discern  and  pur- 
sue with  a  cold  and  unbending  sagacity  any  thing  that  can  be  of 
service  to  their  prosperity  or  tiieir  power ;  but  when  a  general  idea, 
a  moral  convictioni  has  once  taken  possession  of  their  soul»  they  un- 
hesitatingly accept  its  consequences,  however  onerous,  seek  its  suc- 
cess with  persevering  passionateness,  and  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices  m  order  to  obtain  it  This  characteristic  trait  of  England 
is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  history  of  her  relif^ious  belief,  of  her 
political  institutions,  and  even  of  her  philosophical  speculations. 
There  is  no  people  more  attached  to  its  interests,  \\]]v\i  its  mitrests 
are  at  stake;  no  peuplu  aiuic  devoted  lo  lU  fattli,  when  il  ha^i  a 
faith." 

Ami  here  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  replies  which  are  bruuL^ht 
upon  us  Catholics  by  our  own  writers,  when  we  think  that  ihe 
best  way  to  describe  our  affairs  is  to  lay  ou  the  brightest  rose- 
colour,  and  never  spare : 

**  It  is  an  assertion,  admitted  as  a  fact,  and  constantly  repeated 
by  most  Catljolic  journals,  tliat  Protestantism  is  altogether  on  the 
decline  ;  that  it  no  longer  numbers  among  its  professors  any  but  per- 
sons who  are  either  utterly  indifferent  to  reh'gious  matters,  or  eager 
to  return  Into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that,  in  a 
word,  it  is  every  where  growing  cold  and  decomposed  like  a  dead 
body.  A  curious  instance  of  the  frivolous  ignorance  into  which  men 
may  be  led  by  passion  t  I  nitglit  invite  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
this  idea  to  go  into  England,  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how 
living,  how  widely-spread,  nnd  how  constant  are  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  !*rotestant  Chri<;tianity  in  tlmt  country;  I  might  take  tiieni 
into  Holland,  into  Germany,  into  Sweden,  into  the  United  btates  of 
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America,  into  France  even,  and  show  them  how  every  where  among 

Protestants  religious  faith  and  fervour  are  n'vivin'^  and  spreading 
by  the  side  of  the  learned  or  vulgar,  the  fanatical  or  apatlietic,  in* 
credulity  of  the  day, — a  malady  with  vvliich,  assuredly,  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  Protestant  ^tatt  s  arc  not  alone  aiHicted  :  but  T  pass  by 
this  controversy  on  religious  statistics,  and  wish  merely  to  direct 
ftltention  to  one  fact,  with  which  tlie  aSair  of  Tahiti  is  intimately  con- 
nected, and  which  can  alone  explain  the  importance  it  aMomed.** 

With  these  specimens  of  M.  Guizot*s  acuteness  we  must 
content  ourselves,  and  proceed  to  our  proposed  estimate  of 
the  character  and  abilities  of  the  subject  of  his  essay. 

First,  then,  tis  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sincerity  and  general 
purity  of  motive  in  his  political  life.  On  this  point,  our  own 
opinion  is  that,  compared  with  politicians  in  general,  he  was 
the  very  model  of  single-mindedness  and  honour.  Compared 
with  men  ^vho.se  views  are  more  tlistiiictly  religious,  of  course 
Le  takes  a  lower  level.  To  call  i^eel  a  saint  is  simply  ludi- 
crous ;  to  pretend  that  he  himself,  his  reputation,  and  his  posi- 
tion in  life,  were  not  perpetually  before  his  thoughts,  is  out 
of  the  question;  to  imagine  him  carried  away  by  a  noble 
eiithusiaam  for  a  noble  end^  and  forgetting  self  in  his  ptirsuic 
of  a  glorious  work,  though  acted  on  solely  by  natural  motiTesy 
is  impossible*  There  are  men  to  be  found  in  all  countries, 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics^  who,  without  being  directly 
under  the  influence  of  a  pure  loye  of  God  in  their  public 
and  private  life,  are  yet  entitled  to  a  fiv  higher  place  among 
the  self-deyoted  benefactors  of  their  kind  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly concede  to  Sir  Kobcrt  PeeU  In  this  respect  his  own  me- 
moirs, now  partly  published  in  a  maimed  and  not  quite  satis- 
factory shape  by  his  literary  executors,  prove  him  to  have 
been  too  painfully  alive  to  what  the  world  thought  of  him. 
A  man  morally  greater  would  have  been  less  careful  to  right 
himself  with  posterity  by  his  own  defence.  He  would  have 
left  his  acts  to  speak  for  themselves ;  he  would  either  have 
been  content  with  the  good  he  had  done,  and  thought  little  of 
the  world's  censure ;  or  he  would  have  trusted  to  the  calming 
influences  of  time,  and  the  researches  of  future  historians,  to 
do  him  that  justice  which  the  passions  and  ignorance  of  his 
own  day  denied  him.  We  cimnot,  therefore,  think  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  a  great  man,  .speakini^  morally.  But  at  the  saiiio 
time,  coinparinjTf  his  conduct  and  motives  with  those  of  other 
statesmen,  whether  oi  our  own  or  ot  other  times,  we  believe 
that  he  stimds  immeasurably  above  tlie  ordinary  class  of  those 
who  are  commonly  counted  iis  im  n  of  honour  and  integrity; 
while  few  indeed  can  claim  any  really  higher  rank  in  the 
anuaia  of  patrioLi  aud  phiiauUiiopic  legislators. 
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The  exact  reverse  of  the  well-known  censure  passed  by 
Goldsmith  upon  Burke  is,  in  fact,  applicable  to  Peel  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent.     The  poet's  condemnation  of  his 
brilliant  and  philosophic  fellow- Irishman  was,  indeed,  as 
foolish  as  a  hojid-Jide  criticism  as  it  was  neatly  and  pointedly 
expressed.    Wluitever  Burke's  defects,  to  charge  him  with 
giving  up  to  party"  tlie  gifts  which  were  **  meant  for  man- 
kind," was  an  utterly  undeserved  accusation.     But  in  the 
case  of  Peel,  the  well-known  line  exactly  expresses  the  fault 
which,  c  l  ove  almost  ail  statesman,  he  did  tiot  commit.  That 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  of  his  day  should  twice  break 
from  his  party,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  measures  which 
till  V  abhorred,  without  a  chance  or  a  wish  of  finding  in  a 
Hew  set  of  supporters  any  consolatory  heaiing  of  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  separation,  is  a  tliuig,  so  far  as  wc  rcineiuber, 
without  precedent  in  English  history.     No  man  in  Peel's 
position  ever  gave  up  what  he  gave  up  to  carry  Catholic 
^^mancipation  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  These 
two  acts,  striking  enough  if  taken  one  by  one,  but  more  than 
doubly  striking  when  combined^  prove  him  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  ttncerity  of  conviction  little'  short  of  the  abso* 
Intely  intense.   Every  tiling  that  men  hold  most  dear  in  the 
way  of  polilical  friendship  and  private  position  he  either 
risked,  or  deliberately  foresaw  would  be  torn  from  him.  Any 
thing  more  mortifying,  more  humiliating,  more  bitter,  to  a 
man  of  his  character  and  his  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.    The  wounding  and  the  cutting  to  which  he  laid 
himself  open,  extended  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
political  animosity.    There  were  people  of  the  highest  rank 
and  personal  respectability,  formerly  his  warm  supporters, 
who  actually  for  many  years  after  the  Emancipation  Act 
would  not  speak  to  Peel  in  private  socie^.    Those  who  do 
not  personally  remember  the  times,  have  no  conception  of 
the  pure  ferocity  of  the  partisanship  of  the  party  from  which 
Peel  then  broke  away.    To  judge  of  him  aright,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  remember  that  he  yielded  most  unwillingly  to 
riL^litful  claims,  and  that  lie  x)ccasionally  wrote  and  talked 
something  very  like  supreme  nonsense.     His  honesty  is  to 
be  estimated  by  his  conduct  towards  liis  own  friends,  by  the 
tremendous  price  he  paid  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
Emancipation,  even  though  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  carry 
it  out  were  neither  the  iiiust  logieally  eonsistent  nor  the  mo^t 
philosophically  enlightened.    A  man  nuiy  think  very  like  a 
fool  in  deciding  on  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  yet  act  like  a 
hero  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  his  convictions.  AVhile, 
then,  we  smiic  at  the  lubbish  whicu  passed  belvveeu  the 
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various  correspondents  in  Ireland  and  England  about  0*Con- 
nell's  wickedness,  and  the  upsetting  of  all  that  was  best  and 
most  venerable  in  the  land;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  trash 
which  passed  for  wisdom  among  the  Tories  of  five-and-twent^ 
years  ago, — we  can  do  justice  to  the  courage  and  self-sacn- 
ficing  purity  of  motive  which  ultimately  led  Peel  to  accom- 
plish that  wliich  he  thoiip^ht  right  and  necessary,  however 
distasteful  and  odious  to  all  his  previous  habits  and  feelings. 

Moreover,  he  was  exactly  in  that  social  position  which 
usually  renders  a  man  peculiarly  reluctant  to  break  with  those 
aristocratic  supporters  whom  he  thus  made  his  deadliest  ene- 
mies. Born  of  plcbuian  ancestry,  and  not  yet  allied  by  mar- 
riage to  the  patrician  class,  he  was — by  his  vast  fortune,  his 
abilities,  and  his  political  power — already  so  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  aristocracy  as  to  have  the  fairest  prospects  open 
to  him,  if  his  ambition  should  lie  in  the  foundation  of  a  noble 
f'aijtil  V.  Of  those  social  splendours  which  have  so  fascinating 
an  aUracliou  for  most  men,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
which  were  not  withiu  Sir  Robert's  gi'asp.  Now  it  is  just 
when  a  mvus  homo  finds  himself  thus  gradually  recognised  as 
one  of  that  world  which  rules  in  England,  that  most  j)ersons 
are  especially  alive  to  the  dangers  of  any  conduct  which  may 
affiront  the  naughty  caste  among  whom  they  are  beginning  to 
take  root.  The  men  who,  though  sprung  from  the  |»eople, 
have  lately  left  the  people,  are  those  to  whose  sympathies  and 
self-denj  ing  patriotism  the  people  usually  appeal  in  vain. 
None  so  proud,  none  so  despotici  none  so  slavisn  a  worshipper 
of  stars  and  garters,  as  your  parvenu^ 

Judging  Peel,  accordingly,  by  the  common  test,  he  was 
exactly  the  man  to  have  bound  the  English  aristocracy  to  him 
for  ever  as  one  of  themselves,  if  he  had  heart  and  soul  adhered 
to  his  party,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  vnlling — though  the 
very  safe — ^martyr  to  the  cause  of  property  and  the  peerage. 
Protestantism,  property,  and  the  peerage.  Can  there  be  a 
more  alluring  alliteration  of  party-cries  wherewith  a  man  of 
PeeVs  capacities  and  wealth  might  have  established  liimself 
as  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  country  ?  Happily  for 
Ids  country,  he  had  a  soul  above  stars  and  garters ;  and  now- 
ever  low  his  reasons  may  stand  in  the  scale  of  those  who  for- 
get that  *' expediency'*  is  the  "right"  guide  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  political  measures,  he  threw  overboard  all  that 
man*s  selfish  heart  holds  dear,  and  did  his  duty,  if  not  with 
the  motives  of  a  saint,  yet  almost  with  the  courage  of  a 
hero. 

As  illustrating  both  this  social  position  and  also  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  may  refer  to  one  or 
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two  paragraphs  from  M*  Guizot's  memoir.  Ia  the  foBowiiy 
be  dncri  M  tke  eMotmML  an  kia  owa  lunne : 

"I  have  lived  twice  in  Ihi^laiu],  lirst  as  the  ambassador  of  a 
powerful  monarch,  afterwanl^s  vshcn  proscribed  by  a  tc  inblr  revo- 
lution; i  received  on  hotli  OLcasions  the  same  welcoiiu".  except  that 
it  was  more  earnest  and  iVicndly  m  tiie  days  of  my  adversity  than 
in  the  days  of  my  high  fortune.  It  it  a  noble  country ;  full  of  men 
of  upright  aunda  and  geneious  heaita,  who  know  how  to  hoooiiTf 
ereo  whan  they  oppose,  and  who  are  always  brought  hack  by  geo^ 
mity  to  justice  t  In  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bo3i  with  r^rd  to  genml 
politics,  and  to  myself  personally,  I  found  the  sane  sentiments  as 
bsfiyre;  mingled,  however,  with  some  reserve  upon  questions  which 
we  were  both  of  us  but  little  inclined  to  approach.  He  was  par- 
ticularly, and  with  reason,  anxiotT^  regarding  the  position  nf  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  France,  and  desirous  that  the  two  countries 
wught  conlirme,  not  only  at  peace,  but  on  good  terms  wuh  one  ano- 
ther. Our  imprei>i>ioai>,  moreover,  wjih  regard  to  the  Revolution  of 
February,  though  very  near  akin,  did  not  fully  coincide ;  he  was 
mate  ttnick  <ban  omoded  by  the  erentv  tmd  saw  its  prosinate 
and  appareal  cansas  lotfaer  tbon  those  which  lay  deeper  aad  farther 
oC  ^y  feeling  cauld  not  be,  and  was  ao^  the  saaie;  but  thcaa 
were  diversities  rather  than  disagreements  between  us,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  the  general  conformity  of  our  views.  In  the  auttwaa 
of  1848,  he  invited  me  to  spend  some  days  at  his  residence,  Dray- 
ton Manor;  and  I  retain  ilie  most  pleasurable  recollections  of  tliis 
visit,  which  I  enjoyed  with  two  of  my  friends,  M.  Dumon  and  the 
Duke  de  Moutebello.  I  there  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  population  of  his  estates; 
Lady  iVel,  still  beautiful,  passionately  and  mode&tly  devoted  to  her 
hasbaud ;  a  chaneiag  daaghter,  stace  married  to  m  aon  of  Lord 
Oaraoys ;  thi«o  soas,  oaa  a  captain  in  the  navy,  aheady  reaowaed 
ftr  ibc  most  bsiliiant  courage,  die  secoad,  wfaa  had  jast  made  a 
w—ressfid  iMaf  ia  «be  IIouk  af  Combishs,  the  third  stiN  m^smei 
ia  km  Hudiea;  an  the  calate^  numerous  and  prosperous  fiwrnaia, 
among  whom  was  one  of  Sir  Robert's  brothers,  who  had  preferred 
an  agricultural  life  to  any  other  career :  jireat  ivorks  of  rural  iro- 
arovement,  and  more  particularly  oi  drainaixe,  in  ])i  olth  ss,  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  watched  closely  and  explained  to  us  wuh  an  accur- 
ate kiiou  ledge  of  details.  Altogether,  a  beautiful  domestic  exist- 
ence, giaud  and  bunple,  and  broadly  active ;  in  the  interior  of  the 
bouse,  an  afiectionate  gravity,  less  animated,  less  expansive,  and 
less  easy  than  our  manners  desire  or  permit ;  political  recollections 
perpetuated  in  a  gallery  of  portraits,  most  of  them  of  contempor- 
aries, some  Sir  Robert  Pecfs  colleagues  in  government,  others  dis- 
tinguished men  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact.  Out 
of  doors,  between  the  landlord  and  the  surrounding  population,  a 
great  distance,  strongly  marked  in  manners,  but  filled  up  by  fre- 
quent relations,  fuU  oi'  equity  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
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wfttm,  withfMit  any  appeaniade  of  envy  or  servility  on  the  part  of 
llieMBrim.  I  tiiefe  hehM  one  of  ^  Iwppieet  examples  of  the 
lagitiMMite  hierarchy  of  positiofis  and  persons*  without  any  aristo- 
cratic recollections  or  pretensions,  and  amid  a  general  and  mtttnal 
tfeeiiag  of  right  and  respeet.*' 

Two  atber  short  extrajcts  touch  ii|mmi  the  sources  of  his 
political  iNjeakoosB  ftad  hia  political  atoei^h.  They  am  full 
ii  suggestiosis  to  every  taan  who  is  ia  a  poaatioa  to  owmy  the 
ophuona  -of  hia  contemporariea.  We  see  tho  truths  ^ey  en- 
lK»dy  veprodaeed  m  ovenr  society,  great  and  smII  ;  Mid  i^toy 
CBMieit  he  too  eksefy  laid  to  hoMt  by  those  who  airo impelled 
hy  a  aeoae  of  duty  to  attempt  to  act  upon  liieir  age^  eepeeialfy 
in  a  time  like  the  present,  and  in  a  country  like  En^ana.  Yh^ 
tot  of  the  two  points  out  the  injurious  effects  of  that  coldness 
and  reserve  of  outward  manner  which  was  a  well-known  clui- 
ncteristio  of  Peel,  and  which  made  people  give  him  little 
credit  for  that  susceptibility  and  steady  warmth  which  lay  hid 
beneath  an  almost  unimpassioned  and  haughty  demeanour : 

"  This  jiidictoui  politician,  this  skilful  tactician,  thiacoasammafee 
fiaancier,  this  reasooer  who  had  so  marvellous  a  knowledge  of  iaets, 
dijs  orator  who  was  often  so  eloquent  and  always  so  powerfiil*  did 

not  know  how  to  live  on  intimate  teraos  with  his  party,  to  imbue 
them  beforehand  with  his  ideas,  to  animate  them  with  liis  spirit,  to 
associate  them  with  his  designs  as  well  as  witli  liis  successes,  with 
the  workings  of  liis  mhu\  ns  well  as  with  the  cliancos  of  liis  fortune. 
Hf  was  coid,  taclturi.,  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  and 
almost  equally  so  in  the  inidsi  of  his  staff.  It  was  his  maxim,  that 
it  was  belter  to  make  concessions  to  his  adversaries  than  to  his 
friends.  The  day  cane  when  be  had  to  demaed  great  ooaeessioas 
htm  his  fneads ;  not  in  biaoseli^  for  he  sought  none,  but  for  the 
fofahc  interest,  which  be  had  warmly  si  heart  He  fbaad  them 
cold  in  their  turn,  not  prepared  to  yiekd,  aad  strangers  to  the  tnui^ 
kassaiioBa  which  he  had  himself  imdefgane.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  .make  then  share  bis  views,  and  to  hring  them  to  a 
necessary  compromise,  lie  liad  fought  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
servative j)arly  for  ten  years  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  for 
five  years  as  leader  of  the  Governni.  nt.  Out  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  members  who  had  ranged  themselves  around  him  in  1811,  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  he  with  great  diiiicuUy  persuaded  a 
bandied  and  twelve  to  vote  with  him  in  1846,  on  the  question  widi 
a4ieh  he  had  boimd  op  his  (ate.** 

The  other  rec(Mrds  the  Duke  ol  Wellingtons  opinion  of 
bis  virtues : 

"  Beneath  a  cold  and  stiff  exterior,  without  brill  tancy  of  imagina- 
tion, and  without  expansive  ahundance  of  disposition,  Sir  Robert 
l^eel  possessed  sod  had  displayed  the  i|ualities,  I  shotild  rather  say 
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the  virtoest  which  excite  and  justify  the  afTecdoiitte  admirttioD  of 

peoples.  He  was  sincere  and  devoted,  and  invincibly  courageous 
in  his  sincerity  and  devotedness.  *  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Uubert  PeeV  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  'I  never  kiusv  a  man  in  whose  truth  and  justice  i 
had  a  more  h'vely  coniidence,  or  in  whom  1  saw  a  more  invariable 
de&irc  to  promote  tlie  public  service.  In  the  whole  course  of  my 
communicaticMi  with  him,  I  never  knew  an  tnitanee  in  which  he  did 
not  show  the  strongest  attachment  to  truth ;  and  I  never  saw  in  die 
whole  course  of  my  life  the  smallest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he 
stated  any  thing  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  ihct»  I 
could  nolf  my  lords,  let  this  conversation  come  to  a  close,  without 
stating  that  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  strongest  chaxacteiistie 
feature  of  his  character.' " 

We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  Duke  himself,  that  it 
was  mainly  to  the  reputation  which  he  obtained  for  those  very 
same  virtues  whicii  he  saw  in  his  friend,  tliat  he  owed  his 
own  poweri'ul  influciiCL-  with  his  iellow-couiitrymen.  As  a 
statesman,  so  far  as  abilities  and  inlormation  were  concerned, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  nor  were  his  patriotism  and  disinter* 
eatedness — ^whatevra  they  really  might  have  beeiL*--ever  tested 
as  Peel*s  were  tested.  His  positioii  as  a  statesman  was  very 
much  a  kind  of  corollary  to  his  genius  and  success  as  a  soldier* 
But  all  would  have  fone  for  litUe^  but  for  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  his  age  in  his  indomitable  courage  and  his 
unswerving  honesty*  Nobody  suspects  him  of  caring  for  the 
people — that  is,  for  his  feliow-creatures — with  the  same 
warmth  which  animated  his  friend  and  colleague ;  though  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  speak  of  him  as  a  hard-hearted  man. 
Nor  have  we  any  proof  that  he  would  have  had  the  self-'de- 
votion  to  face  the  frowns  of  his  friends  with  the  same  courage 
with  which  he  faced  the  hatred  of  his  enemies ;  for  the  bitt^- 
ness  of  exasperated  Toryism  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  the 
master  Peel,  and  soon  melted  into  sweetness  towards  the  dis- 
ciple Wellington.  Yet  the  world  discerned  in  him  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  and  a  lion*s  openness  too ;  and  it  yielded  to  him  that 
place  in  its  ailections  which  it  never  gives  to  the  most  skilful 
crait  or  the  most  obedient  servility. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  question  as  to  whctlicr  Peel 
is  entitled  to  rank  amon^  tlie  greatest  of  statesmen  from 
the  merely  intellectual  point  of  view.  With  his  enemies  it 
is  a  favourite  pastime  to  depreciate  his  capacities,  and  to  com- 
pare him  disadvautageously  with  men  of  the  stamp  of  his 
sometime  colleague,  Canning,  ilveu  his  admirers  are  at  tiiiies 
at  a  loss  in  what  niche  to  place  his  statue  in.  the  gallery  of 
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dUtiiiguisbed  politicians.  A  sort  of  suspicion  haunts  tiieir 
judgment,  that  he  was,  after  all,  a  second-rate  lawgiver;  a 
man  of  expedients,  a  creature  of  the  hour.  The  speculation 
is  an  interesting  one,  not  merely  because  it  is  always  agree- 
able to  analyse  any  specimen  of  that  most  intensely  interest- 
ing of  subjects  for  investigation,  the  mind  of  a  man  gifted 
above  the  common  herd ;  but  because  of  the  interest  which 
the  present  age  must  necessarily  feel  in  the  character  of  one 
who  has  left  a  mark  behind  him  which  generations  will  not 
efiace. 

There  are,  then,  two  classes  of  great  minds,  very  unlike 
each  other,  and  each  possessing  attributes  rarely  found  united 
in  the  same  individual ;  and  any  decision  as  to  the  intellect 
tual  rank  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  vnll  depend  upon  a  critic's  pre- 
vious  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  claims  to  greatness  of 
these  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  Qf  these 
two  classes,  the  one  cnnsists  of  men  wlin  see  the  force  or 
practicrtl  importance  of  ct  rtaiii  truths  or  j)rinci2)les  of  action 
before  the  ordinary  riui  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who  are 
gifted  with  those  ])n\vcrs  of  reason! npf  and  exposition  which 
enable  them  frraduallv  to  propacfate  thcii'  views.  The  other 
consists  of  those  who,  unable  to  detect  the  weight  of  ideas 
until  they  are  more  or  less  popular,  yet  possess  a  peculiar 
instinct  for  discerning  the  right  moment  for  recognising  them 
as  uu4uestionably  true  and  of  immediate  urgency,  together 
with  that  tact  and  administrative  skill  which  enables  them  to 
embody  the  truths  they  have  thus  recently  grasped  in  some 
penrianent  form,  whether  of  law,  institution,  or  custom. 

If,  then,  originality,  genius,  courage  of  thought,  pro- 
ioundness  of  speculation,  and  keenness  of  logical  and  meta- 
physical perception,  be  the  marks  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  those  who  silently  begin  the  work  of  influencing 
their  feUows  are  the  greatest  of  men.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
an  intellectual  sympathy  with  one's  age  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  with  a  few  isolated  individuals;  a  capacity  for  com- 
manding, moderating,  and  stimulating  one's  contemporaries  in 
action;  a  ready  perception  of  what  is  practicable,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  is  theoretically  desuable;  a  facility  of 
exposition  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  the  class  of  minds 
one  desires  to  influence ;  a  steady,  energetic,  self-controlled 
industry  of  thought ;  a  largeness  of  view  over  the  world  of 
&cts ;  and  a  power  of  combining  men  of  various  dispositions 
and  habits  in  united  action ; — if  these  qualifications  denote 
the  man  of  first-rate  capacity,  then  it  is  among  those  who 
embody  the  originality  of  others  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
possessors  of  the  truest  greatness. 
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Almart  «vexy  age  and  seetion  of  the  cmtiied  world  sup. 
]^c$  us  witL  ezanplfis  of  both  clssses  of  intelfig«noe.  In 
uo  €iBtko]ic  Church,  indeed,  there  k  not  mock  scope  for  the* 
MtiiMi  of  the  latter  IoimL  It  is  nirely,  indeed,  that  the  prin^ 
eiples  of  CaAolicirai  allow- any  tingle  person  to  come  forward 
as  the  representatdve  of  ideas  which  have  long  been  working 
m  the  tnin^  of  individaal  Catholics,  and  embody  them  in 
any  dnng  that  can  he  called  a  law,  an  institution ,  or  a  ctis> 
torn,  at  least  on  a  grand  scale.  When  ideas,  long  £srnienting 
in  theory,  finally  obtain  a  practical  acquiescence  in  any  koge 
asetUKi  of  the  Cbareh,  it  is  usually  by  the  same  silent  and 
apparently  natond  procasa  by  which  thc^  have  acquired  their 
abstract  power  in  private.  Many  people,  and  chiefly  men  m 
anthority,  without  concert  and  with  scarcely  an  effort,  unite 
fn  acting  on  ideas  which  their  forefathers  would  have  viewed 
with  amazement,  and  almost  with  suspicion  and  cendemna* 
tion. 

And  tliis  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  nrlapts 
licrscli  in  action  to  the  chan^criii  'v;.rioties  in  the  world  about 
her.  Hrr  rloctrines  do  not  change,  her  morals  do  iiot  change, 
her  disciplnie  does  not  change;  but,  of  two  courses  open  to 
Catholics  as  equally  lawful,  at  one  time  she  instinctively 
adopts  one,  and  at  another  time  aiiother.  0|  inions,  always 
permissible,  and  to  be  fr)iin([  in  the  writings  of  licr  doctors 
and  theologians, — stated  moie  jterhap-  as  barren  propositions, 
interesting  to  the  student,  but  scarcely  iniporiant  to  the  man 
of  action, — by  degrees  ac([uirc  a  living*  prominorice,  and  are 
discovered  to  be  ot'  the  most  invaluable  cliiciency  towards 
solving  the  problems  which  a  restless  and  eager  age  presents 
for  analysis  and  reply. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  practical  embodiment  of  M 
ideas  in  new  forms,  is  to  be  Ibund  in  the  attitude  o€the  Wmmk 
Ghwrch  towards  die  State  during  the  past  and  present  gener- 
atioiu  It*is  a  fandsmental  axiom  c«  CathoUeism,  that  the 
Chnrch  is  a  self*ielving,  independent  body,  whose  oftce  ia 
distinct  from  tiiat  at  secular  government,  dbongh  in  no  wise 
opposing  it.  She  has  nothing  to  do  widi  dynasties  or  humaa 
laws ;  she  knows  notlung  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  repsib^ 
lieanism.  Tet,  through  the  events  of  many  centuries,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  sort  of  fiimily  alliance  had  habitually  afiaoi 
in  Catholic  countries  between  hereditary  monarchy  and  the 
local  branchea  of  the  Church,  which  led  the  world  to  imsfine-  - 
that  the  interests  of  Catholicism  required  the  maintenance  of 
the  dominant  European  state-policy  of  the  last  three  ce^ 
tunes»  Suddenly  the  Chnrch  in  Franee  finds  herself  in  to^ 
tally  unexpected  circumstanoea^   At  &rst  her  ehtldrsa  are  as* 
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to«iidM»  Iwmr-fltnick,  and  li6wilcler«cl.  Almost  a  gemva- 
Imi  haa  to  go  by  Wfofe  they  can  fully  eomptebend  the  aitii- 
ation  Muil  embiace  tiieir  trm  polkj.  MeanwhUe  ideas  ffo^ 
JMnate  and  froetif j  u  private.  Questioiia  m  eonaideted  in 
their  fundasieiital  natuie,  apart  frooi  ^ir  accidental  eoniiee- 
tiona.  And  now,  tiMt  very  national  Church  which  cenaented 
to  do  the  bidding  of  Looia  XIV.,  almost  as  if  kings  were  the 
spiritual  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  Popes,  is  distingmked  . 
hjita  attitude  of  absolute  indenendenee  of  all  fooram  of  giH 
wnment  and  all  dynastic  preiuaices. 

Anfl  similar,  no  doubt,  wul  be  die  progreaiy  or  rather  re- 
vivification, of  okl  ideas,  in  every  part  of  the  worid,  as  tiie 
txanaidon  state  in  which  vre  live  graduallj  aaawnea  its  idli- 
raate  and  permanent  fomiu  In  many  countries  there  are 
minds  at  work,  perhaps  unconscious  of  thehr  office,  which 
have  grasped  the  full  significancy  of  the  times,  and  laid  their 
fing-ers  on  the  precise  truth?  which  alone  can  solve  tlic  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  day,  and  are  in  tlicir  Aiinous  places 
silently  im pressing  these  iruLhs  on  their  contemporaries.  The 
mission  of  men  of  this  stamp  is  often  hardly  recognised  for 
many  years ;  they  even  2^0  to  their  grave  regarded  possibly 
as  visionaries  or  daring  speculatists.  Yet  their  work  bears 
fruit  in  its  appointed  time.  After  a  while  the  men  of  another 
class  take  it  up.  Suddenly  millions  find  themselves  of  one 
accord,  and  wonder  that  a  past  generation  ever  thought  Qther- 
wise.  An  instinct,  at  once  acute,  confident,  and  Catholic, 
assures  them  that  they  are  right,  in  their  own  generation  at 
lea^l ;  and  ill  these  new  modes  of  action  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server sees  fresh  proofs  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  Churchy 
and  of  her  power  of  adapting  herself  to  the  boundlesa  raria-' 
tions  of  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  life  of  mao. 

Now,  to  return  to  wim  immediata  iobject,  in  the  fint  of 
tiMse  tfM>  ckflNa  of  iDtettect  Shr  Robert  Feel  can  find  m 
place.  He  was  eniMitly  a  man  to  lead  people  to  act  nthar 
than  to  tmA  people  to  tJunk.  He  saw  nothing  till  it  waa 
aaen  by  a  large  nnmbar  of  peraona*  He  could  not  look  lav* 
unrd  tan,  fifteen,  twentf  yoais,  and  sajTi  ^  The  couna  of 
av«[iteiB«Mbttbtedlytendinginaudiadiiectaon;  ^^len  they 
hnae  xeachod  anck  and  auch  »  point,  something  must  be  done 
of  tfaia  or  duit  apadal  nature:  for  that  I  wul  prondo;  #ac 
that  I  will  gradually  prepare  those  whom  I  can  influence ;  and 
when  the  piactical  moment  has  come,  I  will  point  out  the 
inevitable  results  wUch  fellow  from  the  conclusions  in  which 
they  have  already  aeaompanied  me.'*  Nevertheless  Sir  Aobcrt 
PoeL  was  nadeniably  possessed  of  an  instinct  that  warned  him 
•f  tiM  certain  approach  of  eicnta  before  they  wcvo  thought  pea- 
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aible  by  most  men  of  bis  own  party.  His  candour,  good  sense^ 
calmness  of  judgment  and  extent  of  view,  led  him  to  forecast 
the  advent  of  irresistible  combinations  of  events  when  the 
ordinary  observer  perceived  nothing.    Hence,  in  recalling  his 

speeches  previous  to  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws,  one  is  struck  with  the  caution  with  which  he 
kept  clear  of  any  needless  pledges  against  change.  Wherever 
Peel  seemed  to  change  suddenly,  and  the  world  repru:ulied 
him  bitterly  for  tergiversritioii,  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  blame  lay 
with  the  world  for  its  want  of  penetration,  and  not  with  him 
for  his  previous  double-dealing.  We  do  not  remember  an 
instance  in  which  he  voluntarily  misled  his  friends  or  his 
opponents.  If  holding  one's  tongue,  and  expressing  oneself 
vaguely,  be  misleading,  no  doubt  he  misled  them.  But  every 
man  who  has  to  act  with  others,  and  yet  sees  further  tliau 
they  do,  must  mislead  them  in  this  w  ay,  if  this  is  to  be  called 
misleading  them.  No  man  is  bound  to  utter  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  world,  or  to  pledge  himself  to  changes  of  opinion 
before  they  are  finally  furniLd  in  his  own  mind.  We  con- 
sider, tlierefore,  that  Peel  was  neither  hasty  nur  rash  in  alter- 
ing his  views,  nor  was  he  dishonest  in  concealing  from  his 
party  the  modifications  his  views  were  undergoing. 

That  he  was  unwise  in  concealing  them  to  the  extent  he 
did,  is  very  probable;  but  it  was  his  nature ;  and  it  was  an 
infixmi^^  f rom  which  few  really  wise  and  prudent  men  are 
free*  The  gradual  and  cordial  communication  of  one's  alter* 
ations  of  opinion  to  one's  friends  and  partisans,  is  a  thing 
most  difficult  to  accomplish.  It  requires  a  combination  cn 
prudence  and  ^niality,  of  enthusiasm  and  8elf*control,  which 
18  rarely  met  with  even  in  the  least  imperfect  of  characters. 
FeeVs  was  eminently  a  prudent  and  self-controlling  nature, 
but  he  lacked  geniality  and  enthusiasm*  When  it  came  to 
final  positive  action,  liis  sincerity  and  his  courage  came  in  to 
his  help,  and  partially  supplied  the  place  of  the  more  attrac- 
tive, if  less  enduring  virtues.  But  if  to  his  honesty  and  his 
boldness  he  could  have  added  a  cordial  hearty  manner,  and 
an  occasional  display  of  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which  is  of 
such  ^at  practical  value,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
victones  would  have  been  won  at  far  less  cost  to  himself,  and 
probably  with  greater  advantage  to  his  fellow-countrymen  at 
luge. 

In  thus  denying  Sir  Robert  Peel  all  claim  to  the  rank  of 
those  who  form  men's  opinions,  and  thus  ]:iy  the  founda- 
tions of  all  human  aciion,  we  arc  far  from  implying  tliat  he 
takes  an  inferior  position  to  that  occupied  by  those  English 
Statesmen  who  are  placed  highest  in  the.  temple  of  fame. 
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There  ia  not  one  great  and  successful  administrator  of  modem 
England  wlio  baa  been  more  than  a  statesman  and  lawgiver 
of  uie  hour.  None  of  them  eyer  foresaw  in  their  early  man- 
hood tlie  great  reforms  or  works  which  they  were  to  accom- 
plish ill  their  maturity  or  old  age.  Many  of  those  with  whom 
It  is  the  fsshion  to  contrast  Peel  to  his  disadvantage^  were 
not  prophets,  but  talkers ;  they  were  not  philosophers,  but 
the  rhetoricians  of  their  party  ;  their  genius  lay  in  brilliant 
eloquence,  not  in  profound,  original,  and  practical  thought. 
The  most  brillianty  philosophical,  and  original  of  them  all — 
£dmund  Burke — was  as  unpractical  a  man  as  ever  lived ;  not 
only  unpractical  as  an  official  administrator  and  a  professional 
law-maker,  but  as  a  permanent  teacher  of  the  mind  of  his 
generation.  He  left  the  world  with  scarcely  an  impress  upon 
it  of  his  own  thoiicfhts.  As  for  the  orators  of  the  sUimp  of 
Canning,  they  are  of  a  lower  grade  still.  Canning  did  little 
or  nothing  in  the  wav  of  moulding  the  institutions  of  his 
country  ;  and  as  for  being  a  prophet  in  liis  day,  a  master  who 
taught  his  disciples  to  think,  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
to  such  an  eminence. 

Comparing  him,  then,  with  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
statesmen,  we  confess  that  we  see  no  greater  adnunislrator, 
no  wiser  or  more  successful  lawgiver,  than  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Castlereagh,  Caiuiing, 
— what  have  they  done  more  than  he  did  ;  and  save  Pitt,  who 
has  accomplished  works  which  can  ever  he  compared  with 
his,  who  rcforiiicd  the  criminal  law,  passed  Emancipation, 
gave  a  police  to  a  nation,  abolished  the  Corn-laws,  and  esta- 
bUbhcd  i  rco  Trade  ?  What  are  the  works  of  Pitt  himself  in 
comparison  ? 

Peel  was  an  inferior  orator,  replies  the  critical  reader, 
CS<Brtainly  he  was  an  inferior  rhetoncian ;  we  grant  it.  But 
let  the  question  be  tried  by  the  test,  as  to  what  speeches 
tended  most  practically  to  bring  about  the  result  at  which 
^ey  aimed,  and  none  will  appear  su^riw  to  PeePs.  No 
doubt  Chatham's  oratory  accomplished  its  own  special  end,  in 
a  deffree  in  which  Peel's  would  have  failed ;  but  Chatham's 
wouB  have  failed  where  Peel's  succeeded.  No  English  de- 
bater but  Pitt  could  have  successfully  attempted  what  Peel 
did  in  the  way  of  exposition  and  rational  sincere  argument  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Recurring,  indeed,  to  his  speeches, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  we  are  struck  with  their  clearness 
and  force,  their  propriety  of  expression,  their  manly  digni^, 
their  practical  skill,  and  the  evident  sincerity  which  so  re- 
markably distinguishes  them  from  the  immense  majority  of 
Parliamentary  orations.  Add  to  them  the  elements  of  enthu* 
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mam  and  epigrammiilic  point,  and  tiiej  imddfasikMaag  th« 

masterpieces  of  the  <»ratory  of  the  world.    As  it  i%  tiiey  an 

first-rate  in  the  second  class.    They  represent,  not  only  the 

spirit  of  the  age  to  which  they  were  addressed,  but  also  the 
iiivUi  who  spoke  them.  And  tnlcen  in  conjunction  with  his 
acts  and  his  writings,  now  given  to  the  world,  tliey  justify 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  if  not  o?io  of  tht)se  far-seeini::^  and 
eiithusiastic  men  who  in  fact  rule  tlicu  species,  Sir  Hobert 
Peel  was  oae  of  tlie  most  upright,  wise,  and  successful  atitffa 
men  and  lawgivers  whom  modem  time:i  have  aeen> 


PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

FnndnmentaJ.  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  James  Balm ez.  IVana- 
lated  from  the  Spanish^  bj  H.  F.  Brownson^  M,A.  Dohnan, 

We  often  think  tliat  a  Catholic  professor  of  philosophy  in 
these  dayb  iiiu^l  lead  a  perplexed  and  anxious  existence^ 
considering  the  confusion  which  presents  itself  on  the  surface 
of  mo£al  philosophy :  unless  he  nas  got  up  his  loence,  and 
expoonda  it  te  Ihb  papila,  from  aome  miiaiaiUe  litde  cowpci^ 
diiUB,  whi^  eentainB  eertain  cut-and-dried  foranls  Mat 
immyiting  to  tbe  aludeat ;  «  luoidf ul  of  aigMaants  lo  dioar, 
deciaiiw,  and  ahalkw ;  so  cnanng  in  anawaring  objection^ 
vWe  iIm  leal  difficaultj  la  kcrpt  studkmsly  out  of  sight ;  ao 
dognatioy  «id  dacidod,  and  aetf«aMfieiant»  ■  tkat  tiiay  ^Uaeiav 
both  profeaaor  and  pupila^  proimar  wIh^ 

mmfwd  np  in  hia  oiwm  bliasf id  dxama,  loiowa  noduag  afaaot 
Locke  or  Held,  or  Hume  or  Slants  or  Roemini  and  GriabaEti^ 
qi  Victor  Cousin ;  or  knoni  jiiat  caough  to  make  up  his  mind 
for  good  aad  all  that  tbay  are  surely  the  most  stupid,  saak* 
less,  estraragant,  and  eccentric  indiviikiala  in  the  nnivm% 
<Hr  the  most  wicked^  malieioiiay  and  crafty  mm.  tbaa  erfec  cqbp 
apired  against  truth  or  virtue.  But  suppose  he  aspires  to 
teach  philoaophj  after  a  bigbcs  atandard,  and  to  put  befooa 
kia  kearers  such  a  ajatem  as  wiU  cooMnand  their  admiratian 
aad  rivet  thek  attentian  by  rich  stores  of  metaphysical  xe*^ 
search,  by  the  et^besency  of  its  parts,  by  the  duurm  of  system, 
and  by  the  crowning  grace  of  simplicity  : — suppose  he  sets  to 
work  with  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  all  the  great  writers 
of  philoi^ophy  in  all  ages  should  have  lived  iu  %'nin  :  that  he 
may  cx])ect  his  work  to  be  already  done  ft)r  liini  in  threat 
measure  ;  that  even  the  very  errors  of  such  men  as  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  and  Cousin  must  bear  witness  to  the  truth  :  and  that 
hia  work  is  to  read  laigely»  to  contrast  the  opposing  systems^ 
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mm  up  th«  grouBcb  of  eHdete  in  fimvr  of  eodi,  ibowy  in 
doubtful  caaeoy  what  eoek  scbool  reapectiToly  must  yield  in 

favour  of  the  other;  then,  after  all,  iJeware  lest,  after  having 
half-kilkd  hinwflf  with  his  labours,  he  shonid  in  the  and  kaivo 
built  up,  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  a  mere  amalgaM* 
tion  of  opiaions:  bis  i%  indeed,  a  nareuknn  kbour ! 

But  some  one  will  say :  Wky  not  confine  hims^  to  tiie 
Scholaitica?  Tberot  at  least,  is  Catholic  f^ilosophy.  Granted; 
but  even  then  bia  work  is  not  at  an  and.  He  baa  to  tbiow 
binself  back  aasongst  the  dua^  tomes  of  a  past  ago,  wbem 
every  thing  bursts  upon  him  as  utterly  new,  strange,  and  per- 
plexing :  first  an  uninviting  terminology ;  then  explanations 
and  illustrations,  which  serve  only  to  darken  the  subject, 
because  they  are  based  upon  old  theories  ^vliich  he  is  ig- 
norant of,  or  simply  beimuse  they  are  inspired  by  the  ethos  of 
an  age  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  his  modern  eduearion.  We 
are  not  attempt iii<4  nny  comparison  l)et\veen  the  Scholastics 
and  the  moderuij  as  to  superiority  in  matters  of  pure  philo- 
sophy. In  France  a  great  revival  of  scholastic  karning  has 
been  begun ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
thinkers,  such  as  Leibnitz,  that  underneath  that  obscure  ter- 
minology, tliose  abstruse  arguments,  and  those  curious  and 
almost  forgotten  theories,  lie  buried  the  deep  veins  of  truth 
whieh  will  ain])ly  reward  our  labour.  Yet  all  this  does  not 
lei^seii  the  dililculty.  Again,  our  student  iinds  himself  amid 
the  clamour  of  contention  amongst  the  Scholastics  as  amongst 
the  modems.  Even  supposing  that  no  £edse  theory  bas  bean 
or  ever  will  be  ongioated,  wmdt  wiU  vot  ind  its  auffidottt 
aavwer  ka  tiie  Summa  of  St.  Tbomas,  yet  Botbing  is  bmnpo 
cooBBwn  tfttoi  to  find  the  angelic  doctor  quoted  moat  partnub* 
ciovalj  for  oppoaite  opinioaa  hj  contending  sdMola*  Then, 
wbetty  after  long  and  persewing  study,  ba  baa  xnastarad,  in 
aone  sort^  the  difoent  positions  of  the  eootandhig  parties, 
bo  mnsty  aftar  aU»  beooaae  acquainted  with  the  modem 
temoy  and  know  in  what  relation  be  atanda  to  tibo  writers  af 
Ei^liand;.  Erance,  and  Germany,  that  be  may  meat  tfao  living' 
tbon^t  of  tiio  time,  and  mako  bimaelf  and  his  pupils  not 
mere  men  of  a  bygone  age,  but  men  of  the  nineteenth  ccn^ 
tury ;  for  we  eannot  lire  in  the  pmt,  and  the  Church  onnt 
enable  its  instmroents  to  live»  struggle,  and  identify  ^em- 
acdvaa  with  the  preaent.  These  tilings  considered,  we  think 
there  is  work  enough  for  a  Catholic  professor  of  phiioaopbj. 

Now  it  will  be  nfgod,  ^'  What  remedy  do  you  pvopioef 
Have  you  any  light  or  hope  to  offer  for  speculative  science, 
when  the  very  tone  of  its  great  masters  is  disappointing? 
Did  not  Kant  declare  that  metaphysics  bad  yet  to  be  cieaCed^ 
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And  now  that  many  years  liave  since  elwpsed,  are  we  nearer 
the  proposed  goal  ?  Has  not  Vincenzo  Gioberti  asserted  in 
our  own  timeSy  most  tnily»  that  philosophy  is  a  ruin  ?  And 
although  he  proposed  a  remedy  for  the  disorder^  yet  has  he 
scarcely  a  hand^l  of  disciples  who  believe  in  his  Ideal  Fw* 
tmUa.  Which  of  the  systems^  in  short,  would  you  recom- 
mend all  Catholics  to  take  up,  expound,  and  stand  hy  to  the 
last  breath  ?  Some  modification  of  Reid  perhaps,  or  of  Kant, 
or  Rosmini  ?  Your  cause  is  hopeless.  Leave  metaphysics  to 
its  fate;  and  exchange  for  those  dreamy  phantoms  of  philo- 
sophers some  solid  practical  worlc,  -which  may  substantially 
benelit  the  Church.'*  We  admit  how  grave  is  the  difficnUy. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  evade  the  objection,  or  abate  one  iota 
of  its  natural  force.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  despair  of  spe- 
culative science ;  and  we  will  show  our  reasons  for  a  hopeful 
frame  of  mind  on  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  a  few  words  about  the  condition 
of  metaphysics  in  England  at  the  present  time.  Since  the 
writings  of  Victor  Cousin  have  become  famous  in  this  country, 
eclecticism  has  become  the  reigninc^  method  amonpfstus.  Reid 
is  modilied  by  comparison  with  Kant  and  (^nK>in.  and  even 
with  the  Scholastics;  whilst  Kant,  in  his  turn,  must  receive  a 
severe  scrutiny  from  the  hands  of  critics,  who  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  bringing  the  whole  history  of  speculative  science  to 
bear  upon  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  No  age  has  been  so 
fertile  in  the  critical  history  of  nhilosophy  as  our  own ;  and 
we  are  far  from  supposing  that  all  this  labour  will  eventuallj 
prove  fruitless ;  ana  although  it  is  impossible,  from  the  yeiy 
nature  of  the  case,  that  eclecticism  should  ever  become  the 
basis  of  metaphysics,  yet  that  it  is  a  good  way  (rightly  under* 
stood)  towards  building  up  the  sdencci  we  can  form  no  doubt 
But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  eclectietsmi  that,  being  taken  up 
originally  by  the  enemies  of  the  Churchi  and  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  system,  whereas  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  me- 
thod, and  a  treacherous  one  in  unskilful  hands,  its  adver- 
saries combated  it  without  discrimination,  instead  of  appre- 
ciating its  truthful  side,  appropriating  its  force,  and  fight* 
ins  the  adversajy  on  his  own  ground.  We  freely  admit  that 
eclecticism  is  no  system  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  axiom, 
£rror  is  partial  triuh,  is  just  as  false,  taken  in  a  rigid  sense, 
as  that  oarkness  is  partial  light ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
eclecticism,  as  a  method,  is  as  old  almost  as  science  itself. 
It  was  no  invention  of  the  French  school ;  rather  whosoever 
in  nr\y  branch  of  science  examines  principles  through  their 
history,  and  tests  them  by  thcii'  ccnisequcnces  ;  whosoever 

appeals  to  the  harmony  of  many  witnesses,  and  deems  that 
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there  is  strength  in  a  list  of  great  names, — is  by  the  very  fact 
an  eclectic.  Finally,  if  error  is  not  partial  truth,  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  error  bears  witness  to  the  truth.  Just  as 
the  very  progress  ol^  heresy  was  an  occasion  of  the  Church's 
definitions,  and  had  its  share  in  the  erection  of  Catholic  truth 
into  a  system,  so  we  anticipate  that,  in  the  lonf:^-run,  in 
spite  of  ill-natured  carping"  and  sceptical  inisgivinas,  the 
struggles  of  conflicting  systems  will  build  up  the  greatness 
of  metaphysics.  Locke  and  his  disciples  gave  the  occa:sion 
and  direction  to  the  more  sober  efforts  of  Reid ;  while  Ros- 
mini  and  Gioberti  received  from  the  disciples  of  Kant,  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-Catholic  as  they  were,  the  direction  of 
their  efforts;  which,  as  far  as  their  general  principle  is 
concerned,  whatsoever  we  may  think  of  their  doctrines  in 
detail,  have  been  ciosvned  with  success.  Let  the  Catholic 
philosopher  enrich  himbelf  with  thu  spoils  uf  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  No  man  sits  down  to  write  absolute  falsehoods. 
Bishop  Berkeley  establishes  the  subjectiveness  of  our  sensa- 
tiona,  notmdistaiiding  the  astounding  error  which  he  tacked 
on  to  this  oniTeeBally-admitted  truth.  He  succeeds,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  same  error^  in  the  main  point  he  proposed,  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  God  and  the  human  soul»  and 
confounding  sceptics  and  atheists,  though  a  sceptic  himself! 
Who  wiU  deny  that  Reid  and  Kant  have  benefited  specula- 
tive science ;  or  that  many  of  their  doctctues  have  received 
the  stamp  of  approval  even  from  men  whose  method  and  ge- 
neral view  of  philosophy  is  absolutely  the  reverse  ?  We  are 
not  saying,  oi  course,  that  all  the  infidel  and  sceptical  books 
of  the  past  and  present  should  be  put  into  the  student's  hands* 
God  forbid  1  But  we  are  speaking  of  the  hopes  of  speculative 
science ;  and  we  believe  that  the  materials  for  perrecting  the 
system  of  Catholic  philosophy  are  being  prepared,  even  by 
the  labours  of  men  without  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

The  consideration  of  the  value  of  eclecticism  as  a  method 
leads  us  to  mention  the  Fundamental  Fhilosophy  of  Balmez, 
which  has  been  so  ably  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Brown- 
son  ;  for  Balmez  is  an  eclectic  in  the  sober  sense  of  the  word. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  has  no  system  of  his  own,  for  the 
very  scope  of  his  work  is  to  build  up  a  system  by  establishing 
cc  rtaiii  fundamental  truths  as  the  basis  of  the  science  ;  but  his 
method  is  chiefly  eclectic.  He  follows  false  principles  through 
their  history,  and  raises  his  signal  of  warmng  by  exhibiting 
the  niiijerabie  straits  in  which  the  excessive  subjective  tend- 
encies of  the  disciples  of  Kant  have  involved  them.  He  values 
speculative  lore,  and  harniouibes  it,  whcix  soever  he  can, 
by  seeking  out  ^e  ground  agreed  upon  by  opposing  schools^ 
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He  uever  lights  without  instinctively  postesiing  hiin:)elf  of 
the  truthful  side  of  his  adversary's  position.  He  has  a  rever- 
ence for  great  names;  and,  %v hire  human  reason  is  weak  in 
its  iudividu**!  force,  he  is  fond  of  arguments  fnun  authority. 
Ill  slujrt,  the  profcsscTr  uf  philosophy  will  hnd  done  for  him 
to  hand  the  very  work  he  wants,  and  which  he  could  scarcely 
achieve  himself  without  innnense  lahour  and  aoxiety*  fiat 
let  us  give  an  instance  of  the  Spanish  auduMr's  eclaetki— , 
where  he  pointa  oat  the  Analogy  betwaes  the  SAchntiot  ami 
Cant  iipen  the  relation  of  eonceptiona  and  eenaattom: 

**  Kant  says  :  *To  enable  us  to  aiquirp  knowledge,  the  action  of 
the  senses,  or  sensible  experience,  i»  necessary.'  The  Scholastics 
said:  'There  h  nothing  in  the  understanding  wliich  has  not  pre- 
viously been  in  the  senses :  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  mn  prius 

KmU  :  *  SenaMe  inuutioM  off  thflnKlvis  are  Uind.*  IW 
Scliolasti«s  said :  '  Seoaable  apadea^or  tkmt  of  the  imaginaifao,  aba 
called  pbauttumaULt  are  not  nielligible.* 

Kant  says :  '  It  ia  necessary  to  make  concaptioni  oensible  by 

giving  them  an  object  in  intuition.'  The  ScbokMtios  said :  *  It  is 
impossible  to  understand,  either  by  acquiringr  science,  or  by  usii^ 
that  acquired,  unless  the  understanding  direcis  iisaif  to  SfiBfiiUr 
species — sine  conversione  ad  phantasmata* 

•*  Kant  &ays  :  *  It  is  indispensable  to  render  iiituiuons  iriielligiblc 
by  subjecting  them  to  conceptions.'  The  Scholastics  :  '  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  sensible  speeies  intelligibly  that  they  may  be  the 
object  of  tbe  onAerstanduig.' 

Our  limited  space  forhitls  our  quoting  the  analogy  at 
greater  length.  In  short,  we  find  Kant  in  harmony  with  the 
Scholastics  reg-arding  the  relations  of  sensation  and  knowledge; 
and  the  illustrious  Rosmini  perceived  the  same  analogy. 
Seui*ation  is  not  thought,  nor  the  origin,  strictly  speaking,  of 
any  ideas  whatsoever;  whilst  it  ii>  the  condition,  or  ihc  jnaiter, 
in  echool  phrase,  of  our  knowledge  j  and  tlie  intelligence  (the 
inteUeciia  agens  of  the  Scholastics)  furnishes  the  form.  The 
principles  of  oui  knowledge  are  ^  jariori,  they  lie  in  g&nm 
irithin  the  womb  of  intelligence ;  whilst  it  ia  the  provinoe 
of  sensation  at  once  to  solicit  and  furnish  the  materials  for 
their  application.  This  leads  ns  to  another  question — whence 
ike  form  of  the  idea  by  which  the  nund  illumines  the  sensa* 
lions  is  Driginally  derived  (for  we  widi  to  see  whether  pbi* 
losophy,  after  alf^  be  so  hopeless  and  desperate  a  oase  as  is 
fieqnently  represented).  This  is  Uie  great  field  of  diacmsnon 
between  the  ontolqgical  and  psychological  schools;  for  the 
^)htion  of  sensation  and  kstowledge  is  now  agreed  upon 

*  ^rowiURm't  traasktion,  ?oL  i'u  cli.  vuL 
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amongst  them  as  reg-nrcls  the  general  hearings  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  hopes  have  wc  of  the  existing  controversy  ?  We 
answer,  Great  hopes;  for  wliatcvcr  we  may  think  of  the  sys- 
tcni.s  of  ontology  in  detail,  we  i'rvl  no  suspicion  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  general  principle.  I'luth  is  not  merely  sub- 
jective, or  a  human  creation.  W  iiilst  the  sensations  are  mere 
feelings,  utterly  blind  of  tlieir  own  nature,  and  inadequate 
to  the  production  of  knowledge,  the  human  nund  cannot 
create  at  the  instant  of  perception  what  it  was  void  ot  before 
the  sensations  were  received.  We  say  create;  for  nothing 
short  of  a  creative  act  in  the  mind  will  explain  the  fact  of 
intelligence,  unless  wc  recur  to  a  iiigher  source.  Moreover, 
the  iiiuid  is  conscious  that  it  does  not  create  the  idea ;  for 
even  Kant  perceived,  that  whilst  the  matter  of  our  knowledge 
is  variable,  contingent,  9md  particular,  yet  that  the  element, 
which,  in  cobudob  with  the  ocholasttcsy  he  designates  the  form, 
is  ufH^umgedbUf  n$ee9$ory,  unmmrML'*  CaBKOvently  it  is  no 
human  creationi  but  a  fight  from  heaven ;  iraich  conTiiieeB 
whilst  it  illumines^  and  is  the  only  solid  answer  we  can  give 
l^e  sceptic  that  we  shall  not  wake  up  at  last  and  £nd  all 
human  imowledge  a  dream  and  a  delnsioB,  since  absolute, 
univexsal,  necessary  truth  can  be  no  dream  of  the  human 
mind*  The  idea,  fbraEially  considered,  is  from  God ;  nay^  it 
i^  as  we  shall  see,  a  ray  of  the  Divine  intelHg^if^  itself: 
The  inteHectual  light  which  is  within  us  (says  St.  Thomas) 
is  nothing  else  than  a  certain  participated  likeness  of  the  un- 
created 1-ight,  in  which  are  contained  the  eternal  reasons  of 
dung8.*'f  Here  the  ontologists  are  in  harmony  with  St.  Au- 
gustine, St.  Bonaventure,  malebranche,  Fenelon,  Bossuet, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  regard  the  intellectual  lacul^,  not 
as  productive  of  truth,  but  as  an  organ  receptive  merely  of 
the  divine  light ;  as  Fenelon  puts  it«  and  as,  indeed,  the  hea- 
then Plato  taught  before  him* 

We  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the  objective  character 
of  the  idea,  considered  in  its  formal  aspect^  is  what  constitutes 
an  ontologist ;  and,  judged  in  accerdmiee  widi  this  standard, 
Balmcz  should  rc^  with  that  school.  Witness,  for  instance, 
the  chapters  on    Ideai^"  and  the    Univeiaal  Beason 

There  is  ia  our  mmds,"  he  says,  **  something  d  priori  and  ab- 
seinle;  wlMch  camothe  altered,  even  aldiough  Si  the  impressions 

*  brt  regarded  «mr  tliiie-iBd'«|HiOB  noCioDf  m  Che  form  of  ow  knowledge, 

and  considered  them  as  purely  guljectlvc.    Hence  he  paved  the  waj  for  the 

scepticism  of  Fichte     We  do  not  foriz;et  this*.    We  are  dealu^  witii  Ifae  fcatorci 

of  rescmblauce  in  our  auihursi,  uut  wiiii  their  difiereiices. 

t  St,  Thomas  (ap.  Balmez),     L.|^  I,  q.  Izzxiv.  a.  9^ 
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we  receive  from  objects  be  totally  varied,  nor  if  all  the  relations  we 
have  with  them  were  to  undergo  a  radical  change." 

Again: 

"  The  word  'reason'  has  a  profound  meaning,  for  it  refen  to  the 

infinite  intelligence.  What  is  true  for  the  reason  of  one  man,  can- 
not be  false  for  the  reason  of  another;  there  are,  independently  of 
all  communication  among  lumian  minds,  and  ofall  intuitions,*  truths 
necessary  for  all.  \Vc  imist,  if  we  would  t  x plain  this  nnity,  rise 
above  ourselves,  must  elevatt;  om •.'^elves  to  that,  grrat  uuity  in  which 

every  thing  originates,  nnd  to  whicli  every  thing  tends  

Sublime  and  consolii^  thought !  Although  man  disputes  about  God, 
and  perhaps  denies  Him,  he  has  God  in  his  intellect,  in  bis  ideas, 
in  all  that  he  is,  in  all  that  he  thinks :  the  power  of  perception  com- 
municates God  to  him :  objective  truth  is  founded  upon  God ;  he 
cannot  affirm  a  single  truth  without  affirming  something  in  God.*' 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Balmes ;  and  not  only  of  the  mass 
of  Catholic  writers,  but  of  the  greatest  thinkers  which  the 
world  has  produced. 

*•  Truth,"  says  Cousin,  "may  indeed  assume  a  sulijcctive  cha- 
racter, i'rom  its  relation  with  the  iuul,  or  the  subject,  \sliicli  jjcr- 
ceives  it ;  but,  in  itself,  it  is  whai  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  objective  and 
absolute.  The  truths  which  reason  attains  by  the  aid  of  the  uni- 
▼ersal  and  necessary  principles  with  which  it  is  provided  are  absolute 
truths ;  reason  does  not  create,  but  discovers  them.  A  fortiori  con- 
sciousness does  not  create  them ;  it  has  no  other  value  than  of 
serying  in  some  sort  as  a  mirror  to  reason." 

The  French  eclectic  departs  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
upon  this  very  point,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  conceptualisni,  which  regards  all  grand 
truths  as  mere  modifications  of  self,  must,  consistently  pur- 
sued, find  its  ultimate  development  in  the  absolute  egoism  of 
Eichtc.f 

We  must  remark  here  also,  that  it  is  sometimes  imagined 
that  the  whole  question  in  debate  between  the  psychological 
and  ontological  schools  is,  after  all,  merely  a  question  of 
method ;  but  this  is  a  Tery  superficial  view  of  the  case.  The 
question  is  one  of  principle,  not  of  method.  Who  will 
regard  Fenelon  as  a  pyschologist,  for  instance?  yet  in  his 
admirable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  deduced  from  our 
intellectual  ideas,  he  starts  with  the  famous  Cartesian  doubt; 
he  puts  himself  in  the  position  of  a  sceptic,  who  will  accept 
of  no  reality  save  self  and  ideas,  and  who  only  rests  here 

*  He  meama  leiisible  intuitions. 

4  We  must  caution  the  reader,  Ijowever,  that  although  Cousin  avoids  the 
subjective  view  of  Kant  and  Ficbtc,  yet  the  ontological  side  of  hii  eclecticism 
approiimatfli  to  the  pantheiMn  of  Schdling. 
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because  there  is  an  intrinsic  repugnance  to  pushing  the  doubt 
further.  Yet  he  attains  objective  realitj ;  he  raises  himself 
to  God,  not  merely  in  spite  of  his  method,  and  by  an  incon- 
sequence, as  it  were,  but  by  a  severe  logical  process,  which 
will  hear  the  test  of  scrntiny.  He  sees  in  his  ideas,  in  the 
principles  of  reason,  an  ekmont  of  which  no  continnrent  fact 
can  render  an  adequate  account.  They  are  in  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  contemplates  them  ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  mind, 
for  they  are  independent  of  its  action,  and  beyond  it^  control. 
Neither  are  they  in  the  objects  which  the  sceptic  imagines 
to  surround  him:  these  are  transient,  finite,  mutable ;  and 
therefore  can  never  give  what  they  have  not  got  to  give.  In 
shoi  L,  God  is  revealed  to  him  as  the  proper  subject  of  truth, 
which  is  universal,  nccissanj^  eternal,  and  immutable.  How- 
ever, when  wc  assert  that  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
psychological  and  ontolo^cal  schools  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  method,  we  are  simply  speaking  of  the  method  pursued 
in  the  iaoeitigation  offnUh,  not  of  that  used  in  its  systematic 
exposition;  since,  in  this  latter  case,  we  ate  forced  to  ac* 
knowledge,  that  philosophy,  considered  as  the  science  of  "  the 
ultimate  reason  of  things,''  can  never  repose  upon  a  finite^ 
contingent  basis*  But  the  principle  we  have  laid  down  is  im- 
portant, as  it  will  enable  the  student  to  rank  in  his  harmony 
authorities  for  the  ontological  view  several  names  which  pass 
nominally  as  psychologists,  and  will  convince  him  that  the 
witnesses  in  favour  of  his  doctrine  are  the  many  against  the 
few. 

Plato  was  the  great  father  of  the  ontological  school ;  and 
he  regarded  God  as  the  subject  of  universal  necessary  truths, 
and  the  source  of  all  light  in  the  intellectual  order,  as  the 
sun  is  the  fountain  of  light  in  the  visible  order  of  thin|^s. 
Aristotle  had  objected  that  Plato's  ideas  were  so  many  in- 
dependent substances;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
against  him  by  his  opponents  of  every  ag^e,  but  without 
foundation,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Cousin.  **  Intelli- 
gible beings,"  he  s;iys,  in  his  Jiepublic,  "  do  not  only  hold 
from  the  Good  ((lod)  that  which  renders  them  intelligible, 
but  also  their  being  and  essence.*'*  The  same  is  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bonaventure,  and  other  holy 
writers,  and  of  IJossuet  and  Leibnitz,  who  concur  with 
Plato  and  Fenclon  in  let^'ai  diiig  God  as  the  immediate  Au- 
thor and  Upholder  of  tlie  intellectual  order.  **  If  1  seek," 
says  Bossuet,  "  where  and  in  what  subject  these  (truths)  sub- 
sist, eternal  and  iniinuLablr  as  they  are,  1  am  forced  to  ac- 
knuuledge  a  Bfcing  in  whoiik  iruLh  cteiiially  subaiaLi,  ia  whom 

♦  A  p.  Cousin,  Da  Vrai,  &c.  Ie(Oii  tii. 
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it  is  eternally  heard;  and  this  Being  must  be  truth  itself, 
must  be  all  truth,  and  from  Him  truth  proceeds,  in  whatso- 
ever exists  or  is  heard  outside  of  Him."*  "  The  idea  of  the 
absolute,"  says  Leibnitz,  *'  is  wiihin  us,  and  from  within  ua, 
like  thai  of  being.  I'hese  absolutes  urc  uothing  else  than  the 
attributes  of  God ;  and  we  may  say,  that  they  are  no  less  the 
source  of  our  ideas  than  God  is  in  Himself  the  principle  of 
beings/'f  We  give  these  passages  as  spedmens ;  but  let  junt 
the  reader  imajrine  tbat  we  nave  exhausted  our  stock  of  auth<^ 
rities;  forj  "  from  Plato  to  Leibnitz,**  says  Cousin^  ^  almost 
all  the  great  metaphvsieians,  or,  at  least,  all  spiritualistic  me- 
taphysicians, have  wo  ugh  t  that  absolute  truth  is  an  attri« 
bute  of  absolute  being.  Truth  is  incomprehensible  without 
God,  as  God  would  be  incomprehensible  without  truth.  .  •  •  • 
God  rereals  Himself  within  us  by  His  absolute  truth.*']; 

But  it  may  be  objected,  Granting  all  this,  why  cannot 
we  ascend  by  experience  to  these  absolute  truths,  and  then 
recognise  God  as  their  subject?**  Because  we  are  speaking 
of  principles  which  are /bma/,  i,  0.  constitutive  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  which  are  the  d  priori  condition  of  every  act  of 
intelligence«  How  caxx  experience  beg^n  without  them  t  lu 
the  very  perception  of  a  particular  object,  how  do  the  sen- 
sations become  intelligible,  which,  of  their  own  nature,  are 
mere  blind  subjective  feelings  ?  How  does  the  mind  make 
the  first  judgment,  /  aw,  or  It  is?  How  tan  we  jud^i^e  tliat 
an  object  is  good,  wise,  and  beautiful,  in  the  first  mstance,  if 
those  ideas  are  tiie  result  of  a  generalisation  ?  Besides,  ob- 
jects are  not  absolutely  good,  wise,  and  beautiful,  but  accord- 
ing to  goodnessy  wudoniy  beauty  ;  and  in  every  such-like  pre- 
dication of  the  relative,  we  presuppose  and  indirectly  assert 
the  absolute,  as  our  able  cuiiLcMiiporai y  Dr.  Brownson  has  so 
often  proved.  This  is  what  jialmez  means  in  the  passacre 
above  cited,  where  he  says  that  we  cannot  assert  a  .sin<;le 
truth  without  asi^crting  something  in  Ciod,  and  that  God  is 
implied  iu  every  act  ui  thought.  God,  then,  manifests  Him- 
self in  our  understanding ;  and  what  we  term  reason^  or  the 
form  of  our  knowledge,  presents  characteristics  of  which  neither 
self  not  any  finite  objects  can  give  account.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  us  so  far,  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  another 
difficulty.  Shall  we  say  that  we  enjoy  an  intellectual  yision  of 
God  ?  Perhaps  the  repugnance  which  has  been  manifested 
against  this  doctrine  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  its  having 
been  put  in  a  startling  manner,  and,  it  may  be,  exaggerated : ' 

*  Bossoet,  Tr.iit(?  de  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  deSoirm^llMW 

f  Leibnitz,  New  £»8ay,  &c.  book  iv.  cb.  xtrii. 

X  Coiuin,  Da  Vni,  du  Beau,  et  dn  Bieo,  le^oa  vU. 
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indeed  the  very  expression  'viaon,*  or  •intuition*  {intuen)f 
seems  to  smack  of  mysticism;  yet  it  is  only  a  figure  of 
speech,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  intelligence  and  corporeal 
vision.  V^v  cannot  know  God  as  He  is  in  Him<^elf ;  but  He 
is  revealed  in  His  attributes, especially  as  in  God  His  atti  il)utcs  ' 
are  Himself.  This  knowledcre,  or  vision,is  inadequate  nudper 
spenduWj  not  (as  we  are  disposed  to  think)  because  God,  as  the 
Absolute,  is  not  offered  directly  to  the  cocrnitive  faculty,  but 
because  consciousness,  which,  in  the  words  of  Cousin,  serves 
as  the  mirror  of  reason ^  inadeaqutely  reflects  the  idea  which 
reason  presents.  A  little  child  conceives  eternity  as  a  distinct 
idea ;  but  the  reflex  act  cannot  repeat  it  with  equal  distinct- 
ness, and  he  goes  on  adding  for  ever  and  fver,  without  being 
able  to  approach  tlie  idea  which  reason  piebciiLs,  and  which 
excludes  all  limits  whatsoever,  Balmez  seems  to  regard  our 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  as  obtained  through  a  representa- 
tive idea;*  but  he  regards  mediate  ideas  as  a  soarce  of  error 
in  another  part  of  hln  work  $  and  the  very  same  diiBeultieB 
tell  against  representative  ideaa^  iriiether  of  the  sensible  or 
intellectual  order.  Perhaps  he  has  St  Thomas  on  his  side, 
who  regards  the  Intelligible  as  a  "  participated  likeness"  of 
the  Divine  intelligibility ;  but,  on  this  other  faand^  he  has  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Bonaventure  against  him. 

^ut  we  willingly  leave  these  differencest  in  which  the 
greatest  doctors  disagree ;  and  simply  content  ourselves  with 
accepting  the  labours  of  the  ontological  school,  in  their  gene- 
ral  principle,  as  a  brilliant  protest  against  the  sensationalism 
of  Locke  and  Condillac,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  egoism  of 
f  ichte  on  the  other.  We  have  not  written  these  pi^s  in  order 
to  publish  to  the  world  original  views ;  but  to  impart  to  our 
readers  some  share  of  our  own  hopefulness  as  to  the  prospects 
of  Catholic  science,  and  to  sho^  that,  if  there  be  individual 
differences  and  conflicting  systems — how  wonderful  if  it  were 
not  so ! — yet  that  there  is  more  harmony  in  the  deep  waters 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  A  perfect  system  of  philosophy  is 
perhaps  a  delusion ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have 
got.   We  confess  to  a  decitled  trust,  not  in  the  solitary  reflec- 
tions of  an  individual  mind,  but  in  the  harmonious  testimony 
of  great  thinkers ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  hail  with  all 
cordiality  a  writer  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  &cience, 
and  well-read  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters;  while  he  ne- 
ver loses  his  own  iudividuaiity,  or  fails  to  stamp  what  he  has 

*  "  We  diioow  in  <mr  mvI  an  adinirtble  reprewntatloii ;  wbereiii  we 

conterapliite,  as  in  a  mirror,  every  thing  that  pusses  in  thrtt  infinite  wa,  which 
cauuot  be  known  by  inimediate  iotuitioci,  M  iODg  ai  we  remaia  in  thu  UCe." 
TraatlatioD,  vuL  li.  p.  Ul. 
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borrowed  with  the  impress  of  his  own  mental  character.  The 
Fundamental  Philosophif  will  supply  a  want  lonjT  felt  in  our 
Catholic  seminaries.     We  hear  frequent  complaints  of  tiie 
handbooks  of  metaphysics  now  in  use.    Even  when  solid  in 
their  principles,  and  otlierwise  unobjectionable,  they  too  often 
present  but  the  mere  dry  bones  of  the  science,  witliout  the 
living  form  and  graceful  clothing  which  metaphysics  is  really 
capable  of,  and  which  made  the  lectures  of  Cousin  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  minds  of  youth.    Again,  these  books  are  otten 
merely  the  representatives  of  a  certain  school ;  and  the  stu- 
dent is  naturally  dissatisfre  l  \\\th  an  ex-parie  bUUcmeut  of  a 
question:  and  then,  to  crown  all,  in  after-life,  when  he  fall* 
in  with  some  one  of  that  numerous  race  of  speculative  un- 
believers one  may  meet  with  almost  any  day  in  a  railway- 
carriage  or  steam-packet,  he  soon  learns,  to  his  great  dissatis- 
&ctioii|  that  though  good  and  sound  in  its  general  principles, 
liis  speculatiTe  training  has  failed  to  bring  him  in  contact 
mtfa  the  mind  of  the  age.    The  professor  wants  some  aid  in 
supplying  these  deficiencies — some  Catholic  work,  whidi  may 
review  the  systems,  end  assist  him  in  hb  criticisms  upon 
'jthem,  and  wmch  he  may  safely  put  into  the  student's  hand. 
The  JFkmdamentai  Philosophif  is  such  a  work.    Let  us  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  the  translator,  whom  we  had  almost 
forgotten  in  his  author.    We  are  unable  to  judge  of  his 
merits  as  far  as  the  translation  from  the  Spanish  is  concerned, 
for  we  are  unacquainted  with  that  tongue;  but  so  far  we  can 
give  our  testimony,  that  he  has  given  to  the  public  a  readable 
book,  and  worthy  of  the  name  which  he  bears;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  his  book  will  be  appreciated,  and  soon  find 
its  way  into  our  seminaries,  where  it  is  so  much  needed. 


MISCELLA^n  EOLS  LlTEilATURE. 

Creeh  SyntoJCy  with  a  Uatianale  of  the  Comtructions.  By  Jnnies 
Clyde,  31. A.,  Greek  Tutor  in  the  Univrr'.itv  of  Erlinhiirrrli.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  .<ipeak  of  this  little  work  more  highly  tlmii  it  deserves.  U 
h  the  production  of  one  who  is  evidently  a  mn«ter  of  syntax,  and  who 
Las  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  that  has  heen  written  up 
to  the  present  time  on  Greek  pliilolo^ry.  Mr.  flvde  is  already  favour- 
ably kooun  MS  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  iloniuic  and  Modern  Greek 
compart  (i  witii  one  another  and  with  ancient  Greek ;  of  which  Lord 
Broughtun,  in  his  TraneU  bt  Albania,  toI.  ii.  p.  477,  spealcs  in  the  foU 
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lowing  terms:  "  It  appears  to  me  to  contain,  on  the  whole,  more  valu- 
able information  and  tound  orideitm  on  tfaesnbjeet  in  question  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  come  under  my  notice.'' 

The  present  work  certainly  soars  far  nUove  f-verv  thinpf  in  the  shflpe 
of  Greek  syntax  lor  the  use  of  boys  at  school  vvhicli  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  contains  in  a  small  compass  the  eream  of  many  large  works.  It  pos- 
sesses tho:<e  qualitie.<(  which  cbiefiy  constitute  the  accidental  excellence 
of  a  book  :  it  is  c-oiici.>^e  ami  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  most  interest- 
ing; one  really  feels  a  dilHculty  in  laying  it  down,  which  h  more  than 
you  can  say  ot  most  works  on  syntax.  Not  the  least  valuable  and  in- 
teresting part  of  it  consists  in  those  parallel  eoostmotions  and  phrasea 
which  the  author  instances  from  modern  lan^ages. 

We  pincerely  trust  it  will  find  irs  wav  into  our  own  colleges  ;  for  all 
who  know  whnf  Pfhication  is,  know  well  tlmt  ;i  careful  study  ot  the  Greek 
language  and  iueniture  is  the  surest  uad  tiie  best  means  oi'  imparting 
ETigorous  and  accurate  tone  of  tliongfat:  and  it  is  really  paying  too 
great  a  re^^pect  to  antiquity,  if  the  old  EfoHy  albeit  with  Moody's  Notes 
appended,  should  be  in  vogue,  \\liilf'  such  work**  n-^  \h\<,  or  fis  the 
grammar  by  Professor  O'Leary,  which  we  noticed  in  our  labt  I^iumber, 
or,  again,  as  that  by  Geddes  ot'  Aberdeen,  are  to  be  hud. 

We  are  tempted  to  give,  as  a  spedmen  of  the  author's  modu$  oper* 
CKdi^  the  opening  sentences  of  his  preface : 

**  In  o] (position  to  the  Gerninn  school  of  philosO]>h!<pr.s  upon  Greek 
syntax  toanded  by  Hermann,  and  continued  by  Matthiee,  Butimao, 
Thiersch,  Krii^er,  and  Kiihner,  has  arisen  of  late  years  the  Danish 
school  of  positive  canonists,  with  Madvig  at  its  head.  With  these  the 
pendulum  is  now  oscillating  towards  the  opposite  extreme;  for,  while 
the  Germans,  with  boundless  daring,  undertook  to  ('X[jliiin  every  thing, 
the  Danes,  as  it  in  scientific  despair,  explain  almost  nothing. 

**  In  the  following  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
not  only  classifying,  but,  wherever  it  could  be  done  with  any  probabi* 
lity,  aecoiinting  for  the  facts  of  Greek  syntax;  the  olynct  being,  to  fur- 
nish the  student  not  only  with  a  vade-mecum  of  rules,  but  also  with  a 
puide  to  principles.  As  crmn  is  to  culture,  so  ure  rules  to  principles ;  and 
It  is  only  when  the  rationale  of  phenomena,  whether  in  language  or  in 
nature,  is  inquired  into,  that  the  study  of  either  ( omes  an  instrument 
of  culture  ;  for  culture,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  relation  of  rlif  mind  to 
objects  of  thought,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  continual  eiinimatiou 
ot  the  accidental  from  the  necessary,  and  to  result  in  the  reconciliation 
of  all  things  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  first  principles.  Besides,  the  ma- 
nifold character  of  Greek  constructions,  arising  from  the  preservation 
of  ancient  synthesis  by  an  extensive  iuflertinn  ot"  fbe  declinable  parts  of 
speech  on  the  one  hand,  and  Irom  the  admission  ut  modern  anulvuis  on 
the  other,  by  an  extensive  xxr^e  of  the  article  and  of  prepositions,  renders 
an  investigation  of  principles  peculiarly  necessary,  and  peculiarly  in- 
structive, in  Greek." 

And  to  take,  w  ithont  any  selection,  one  specimen  from  the  work  it- 
self. The  author  is  speaking  of  reflexive  verbs:  Obs.  4.  Emphatic 
Beflexive  Form,  a)  In  proportion  to  the  convenience  of  a  lingual  form 
is  the  frequency  of  its  use.  Accordingly,  the  reflexive  form,  being  in 
Greek  the  most  convenient  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressed  by  one 
word,  without  any  aid  of  pronoun  or  preposition,  is  used  in  very  many 
instances  where  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simi>l&  verb.  Thus 
(Thnc.  i.  2,  7)  3^\ow  or  Mrt  r»r  .  •  .  ad^iupf)fferai^*  it  being 

oncenain  when  some  one  might  come  and  carry  on  (their  goods^.'  The 
English  is  perfectly  clear;  but  the  Greek  is  more  precise^  aipaifw^vwm^ 
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<  carr^  off  for  his  own  boiioof.' "  Here  the  author  appends  the  luilowing 
miirffiiial  note :  **  Tbe  reflexive  Ibrm  of  the  verb,  in  0enDeii,  FreDcli, 
and  Italian,  bein^  also  convenient,  u  frequently  us«d.  In  English,  bow- 
ever,  the  reflexive  form  is  awkward,  Tcquirin^  the  nse  of  an  inharmo- 

nirni"*  di;«syllabic  pronoun  (uiy?elt,  &c.),  and  ottrn  a  preposition  {frirm 
ov Jur)  to  boot;  BO  that  it  is  usetl  only  when  it  cunuut  bo  avoided,  which 
is  seldom.  Latham  says,  that  IJiar  me,  used  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his 
Zive$  uf  ikt  Chancellors,  is  the  fragment  of  an  extensive  system  of 
reflexivp  vf-rbs,  developed  in  ditierent  degreo^  in  the  different  Gothic 
lan<ruiige-}<  uiuJ  in  all  more  than  io  the  En«4li>li.  {Eiujlish  Language^ 
§  3U1.)  To  bethink  onesei/]  to  betake  ornselj]  are  exumpies  of  the  very 
lew  English  verbs  wbieh  ean  bo  used  mAj  as  reflexives/'  He  then 
ceeds  in  the  text:  **  b)  Farther,  in  proportion  to  tbe  frequency  with  wnich 
anylingujil  \\>Tm  e;<pecially  if  it  he  also  used  in  vanmin  modifica* 

Hon*  ot  ii6  primary  5ense,  are  its  emphasis  and  precision  enfeebled  ;  but 
thh  degeneracy  of  lingual  forms  into  weakness  and  indistinctness  is 
constantly  met  by  an  augmentative  tendency  in  the  forms  themselves* 
Hence,  instead  of  the  simple  middle  form,  Uie  reflnxive  pronouns  are 
sometimes  employed  with  the  active  and  even  with  the  middle,  (Thu- 
cydid.  i.  31,  7)oi^  tfrtypa^avro  iavrovs — 'nor  had  they  inscribed  them- 
Buvas/  By  this  great  law  of  compentatioO)  which  reigns  througboat 
the  whole  tran»itiun  of  a  language  from  the  synthetic  to  the  analytie 
state,  are  explained  the  redundancies  of  language,  as  logic  call!*  them  : 
e,g,  (Hesiod.Op.  763)  cV  AioBry  for  /StoS*v.  like  our  own  *Jrom  whence* 
for  *  when(».'  So  ravrw  and  daupov  are  used  with  the  article,  altliough 
they  already  eontain  ft/'  pfh  07, 


The  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,   lUostrated  by  Oostave  Bor^. 

(LoTnion,  Addey  and  Co.)  ^T.  Gii?Tnvr  "Dnrt''  lni<  pjone  per  mltum 
over  the  heads  of  ftll  modem  dcsi^ers.  for  engravings  on  wood. 
Since  the  time  of  Bewick,  the  English  school  has  dune  much;  but 
it  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  whole  eapabilities  of  the  material ; 
and  the  profusion  with  wbieh  books  and  periodicttis  are  illustrated, 
and  tlip  y]H'vil  with  which  engravincr^  must  he  produced,  hns  tendtd 
to  advance  executive  ability  at  the  expense  of  iinnpination  and  fdl  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  artist.  We  are  tuiriy  surteited  with  the  luciie 
eonventionalitics  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  tbe  smooth  commonplaces  of  Mr. 
Harvey,  the  dull  domesticities  of  Mr.  Duncan,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Not  that  the«ie  gentlemen  have  not  done  well  in  their  way,  but  the 
way  is  a  narrow  one,  and  we  know  it  by  heart.  M.  Dor^  casts  con- 
ventionalities to  the  windii.  The  engraver  who  follows  him  must  wield 
the  hurin  with  no  timid  or  hesitating  fingers,  but  with  the  firm  grip 
of  a  Titan.  He  is  a  man  w  ho  can  Me  with  a  clear  eye,  and  grasp  with 
a  true  perception,  what  it  is  that  gives  life  and  character  to  light  and 
shade,  storm  and  sunshine ;  aod  he  is  an  equal  master  in  dl^ceminff 
those  intricate  muscular  contractions  and  relaxations  which  write  gooa 
imd  evil  on  the  face  and  limbs  of  animate  beings.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
leads  him  to  develop  his  genius  and  acquirements  in  the  grotesque, — a 
stylo  which  in  its  !ii<j!ie*t  form  is  the  artistic  commingling  of  the  sublime 
and  the  ludicrous, — in  illustration  of  tbe  truth  that  fallen  man  is  so  im- 
perfect a  creature,  that  the  ridiculous  finds  a  very  fitting  place  even  in 
and  during  his  highest  flights.  In  dealing  thus  with  things  of  grave 
import,  there  is  danger,  undoubtedly,  of  ver<;ing  on,  or  fulling  into,  the 
protune;  and  we  must  admit,  that  M.  Dttre  is  in  some  degree  obnoxious 
to  a  charge  of  the  kind  ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  consider  his  fuult  as 
of  flinfiw  prepense.  Taking  the  most  sevefe  vfeWj  it  is  is  nothing  com* 
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pared  with  the  abfiolote  pro^nity  of  nine-tenths  of  the  sickly,  senti- 
mental, unbelieving,  disgusting  puerilities  which  do  duty  as  sacred 
]>riiits  in  what  miscalls  itself  the  religious  world, — the  world  that  shud- 
ders at  the  sign  of  the  Cross^  and  thinks  to  serve  God  by  deny  log  th^ 
Sacraments. 

M .  T>OTif  it  ii  clear,  Ins  irell  studied  the  great  Italians,  and  the 
FlemiDgs  great  and  little ;  though  not  perhaps  quite  in  the  academi- 

cn]  spirit.  His  nriginality  of  conccptinii  and  treatment  have,  iiDtwitli- 
siandmg,  sutt'er^'d  no  injury.  Tiie  \\  ('!i-known,  well-worn,  and  not  very 
pleasing  legend  ot  the  Wandering  Jew  supplies  him  wiih  a  subject  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  bis  taste*  With  the  letter-press  and  ransic  whfeh 
Meompany  his  performance,  we  oould  well  have  dispensed ;  they  are  an 
impertinence  in  presence  of  a  master  who  can  tell  his  story  in  ?uch  strong 
and  forcible  language,  and  shonld  be  lei't  to  tell  it  his  own  way*  We 
subjoin  a  bhort  notice  of  each  plate. 

1.  Ahasacmsy  or  Cartapbilus,  the  hero  of  the  legend,  stands,  boots 
•nd  bammer  in  hand,  on  the  wooden  steps  leading  to  hit  shop— ^ikiAofls 
judttique.  He  has  just  retn«?efl  re?t  to  the  Saviour,  groaninrr  nnrler  the 
weight  of  His  cross,  and  the  doom  is  already  upon  him  :  he  innst  never 
know  rest  until  the  Judgment.  At  once  he  is  stunned  by  the  curse. 
Tlie  erowd  struggle  zigzag  up  the  hill  of  shame;  but  the  eyes  of  all 
within  reach  turn  to  the  Blighted  man  with  leer,  and  sneer,  and  grin  ; 
for,  infidel  as  they  are,  they  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  Christ's 
word  will  not  fall  to  the  gruiHi  i.  Boys  tumble,  leap,  and  play,  on  and 
•mild  the  crosses  prepaml  lur  the  thieves  on  the  mount,  which  swarms 
with  a  gibing  multitude  awaiting  its  bloody  feast.  We  could  havd 
spared  the  yelping  cur  that  snarls  at  our  Lonf. 

2.  A  magnificent  conception  ;  the  sublime  and  terrible  with  no  ad- 
mixture. Ages  have  folleu  on,  and  the  Jew  in  his  weary  travels  leaves 
a  town  on  m  Rhine  or  Dannbe.  It  it  evening ;  the  wind  bowls, 
the  black  thunder-clouds  pour  down  a  cataract  on  the  plashy  rood,  aS| 
staff  and  scrip  in  h  nii!,  and  bare-headed,  the  worn  old  man  turns  a 
stealthy  glance  towards  a  way-side  crucifix,  not  daring  in  his  dcf^ir 
even  to  ask  for  mercy.    The  execution  is  perfect. 

8.  The  groteMue  in  fbll  force.  Surely  Dor&  must  have  made  ae- 
quftintance  with  Ho^rth,  among  others.  The  Jew  enters  ancient 
JBfussel.s,  and  \^  received  by  peruked  and  piVtRiled  h?irge*«>es  and  the 
town-guard.  A  half-circle,  made  op  of  Flanderkin  brats  and  cackling 
geese,  complete  a  scene  rich  and  oily  in  humour.  A  minute  angel,  how- 
ever, with  pointed  weapon,  goads  the  unhappy  man  to  iiirtber  travels* 

4.  He  has  been  entertained  at  a  Flemish  pot-house,  and  landlady 
and  gue.sts  strive  to  detain  him.  National  character  was  never  eo  jiiieily 
rendered  by  Tenicrs,  Mieris,  or  Ostade.  It  is  a  great  Flemish  picture 
with  a  soul  added.  The  Jew  hears  not,  sees  not,  uie  boors  whose  rough 
caresses  would  hold  him  back  ;  bis  eyes  are  gloed  to  an  awful  shadowy 
form  which  fills  the  air,  and  onwards  he  must  go. 

6.  n»'  wnlksi  dry-footed  across  a  flood,  for  In-^  life  is  charmed  ;  hiit 
in  the  np^ic  the  terrible  scene  of  Calvary  dazzles  his  sight.  Again  the 
rabble  stnke  the  fklling  Christ,  while  each  blow  rands  the  heart-strings 
of  the  miserable  wanderer.  The  background  is  a  dreamy  mysterious 
range  of  river,  mountain-scenery,  and  ruined  ea^tles. 

6.  l*t  rliaps  the  finest  of  the  series.  The  Jew  has  wanders rl  into  a 
graveyard,  and  his  soul  yearns  for  death.  He  envies  those  who  have 
attained  their  rest ;  but  the  very  headstones  mock  at  faim.  The  sub 
rises,  and  the  morning  clouds  drift  into  the  dfsadod  semblanoe  of  the 
latal  prooessioBi  his  own  shadow,  and  the  wn?ing  gvas%  each  be«Mme 
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aliTe  with  the  same  fearful  vision ;  it  is  above,  below,  and  aroand  hi'au 

lo  conception  anfl  execution  this  print  is  a  ma<<terpiece. 

7.  Fie  tra^erseii  a  rugged,  blasted,  mountain-valley;  and  the  vision 
sweeps  by,  as  a  wild  demoniacal  train,  diiitoriiiig  the  shattered  pines  into 
spectral  shapes.  The  aagel  of  vengeance  alone,  white  atid  shining,  re* 
taint  his  heavenly  aspect,  and  reminds  us  that  the  goblin  spectacle  is  but 
the  fabrication  of  the  burning  brain  of  a  freoaied  man.   It  is  in  this 

*  sense  only  that  this  desijj^n  ran  l>e  defended. 

8.  The  Jew  has  climbed  to  the  region  of  eternal  snows.  The  sinking 
Saviour  with  the  cross,  and  the  mob  of  perseotttors,  are  senlptured  in 

fiant  figures  of  ice.  There  is  no  escape,  and  the  wanderer  prepares  to 
escend. 

9.  A  ghastly  dream.  He  stands  unhurt  amid  the  din  of  a  frightful 
combat.  The  fragments  of  dbmembered  bodies  continue  a  diabolical 
fight,  torn-out  hearts  smoke  at  his  ilset,  and  the  ground  is  soaked  in 
gore.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  artist  means  to  shadow  fortii  >vliat 
battles  would  be,  if  the  savage  fury,  the  implacable  hatred,  the  jmrcliing 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  occupV  the  souls  of  contending  men,  were 
not  limited  in  action  by  the  feebleneas  of  a  frame  so  easily  pierced, 
smitten,  and  destroyed. 

10.  The  Jew  is  wrecked.  A  supernatural  hurricane  tosses  the  ship 
like  a  cockle-shell  on  the  rocks,  and  all  must  perish  save  one, — t!u>  only 
one  who  pants  for  death.  Again  iie  walks  on  the  waves ;  and  drowning 
wretches  cling  in  vain  to  his  flowing  beard,  which  snaps  in  their  grasp. 
The  kraken  swallows  a  spar  loaded  with  a  freight  of  screaming  victims. 
In  the  "torm-clouds  the  old  scene  appears. 

\\.  A  South- American  Valley.  Caymans  ga])e  at  him,  gigantic  bone, 
lizards,  toads,  and  obscene  reptiles  glare  at  him,  but  dare  nut  tuucii 
the  forbidden  prey.  Palm-groves,  with  tbidc-set  massive  columns, 
curtain  the  precipitous  banks  ot  a  sombre  river,  whose  tepid  waters 
swarm  with  hosts  of  alligators.  The  characterifitic-^  of  this  class  of  animal 
life  are  we!!  understood,  and  well  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  artist. 

12.  \V  e  iiuidly  know  what  to  say  about  this  lai»t  print,  except  that 
we  do  not  like  it.  M.  Dor£,  no  doubt,  felt  the  aloAOSt  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  ending  his  story  in  a  manner  at  once  sublime,  and  consistent 
witli  what  had  gone  before;  s^n  he  gives  tlif  reins  to  hU  sense  of  the  ab- 
surd, and  satirises  his  own  failure.  The  judgment  is  come,  and  with  a 
sigh  and  grin  of  delight  the  Jew  drags  off  his  boots,  which  will  be  of 
no  use  to  him  in  heaven,  where  his  expiation  is  accepted.  A  band  la 
Mom.  JuUien)  of  singularly-conceived  angelic  forms  is  exploded  with  a 
burst  of  light  from  above;  below  the  flames  of  hell  break  forth,  and 
devils  ineffectually  tug  at  the  pardoned  sinner.  There  are  many  strik- 
ing things  in  the  design ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  very  objectionable. 

There  is,  as  was  inevitable,  some  inequality  in  the  rendering  of  these 
remarkable  designs  by  the  clever  wood-engravers  who  have  undertaken 
the  task.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  translate  such  free  arul  decisive 
strokes,  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  on  to  the  surface  of  a  block  of 
wood,  folio  sim.  •  In  nome  examples,  notwithstanding,  their  success  is 
triumphant.  This  is  the  Brst  we  have  seen  of  M.  fore's  works ;  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  afRrm,  that  a  dozen  such  designs  as  No.  2  and  No.  6, 
the  Wayside  Cross  and  the  Oraveyanl,  should  suffice  to  establish  a  last- 
ing and  well-earned  reputation.  We  hope  to  praise  some  tutu  re  work 
of  the  artist's,  withoot  any  reticence  on  the  score  we  have  mentioned. 

AduUeraikmt  dittded.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  When  the 
Timminses  cava  their  memorable  little  dinner,  the  guests  who  assisiM 
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at  thrtf  unfortunate  banquet  were  in  due  coarse  submitted  to  tbe  incom* 
paralilc  jiruwoss  of  Professor  William  Mukepeace  Tfri-  kcruv,  \\\\o  smb- 
StHjueritly  tiiuclosed  to  au  adrairmg  public  tlie  re^uiu  ot  scientific 
analysis.  What  Professor  Thackeray  did,  with  such  exquisite  humour, 
for  the  eaters,  Dr.  Hassall  ha^  done  for  the  eaten  without  any  humour 
•  at  all ;  unless  it  be  a  touch  of  ill-liutnour,  a  kind  of  lovers'  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Luncf't''  WiikU'v,  and  a  cat-and-dog  (i, e,  poHt-nuptial)  wranjrle 
with  Dr.  **Otiicer-ot- Health"  Lethebv.  And  verily  Dr.  Hassall  is  to 
be  commended  for  seeing  no  fan  in  tbe  matter;  nobody  hut  our  most 
facetious  Premier  could  tit  a  joke  with  the  point  of  an  arrow  seized  from 
"Death  in  the  Pot."  The  tact  is,  that  where  wc  looked  for  a  little  ri- 
vulet of  rojrupry  nipanderiiig  throug^h  the  broad  tields  of  commerce,  we 
find  ourselves  uu  to  tiic  elbows  in  a  trcaciierous  bog  ol"  knavery  which 
underlies  the  whole  surfaee.  The  poor  vietim  of  a  nefarious  commis- 
sariat rises  in  tbe  morning  with  furred  tongue  and  languid  limbs,  the 
con>equence'5  of  |>rr>v!oiis  sufferinf:^?! ;  and  seats  hims^flf  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  jocund  in  Its  snowy  damask,  and  spread  with  ample  fare.  What 
mockery!  he  cannot  eat  the  table-cloth,  and  that  is  the  only  pure  thing 
before  him.  His  fresh  Epping  batter  is  "  Irbh  salt,*'  manipulated  in  a 
back>room  at  Lambeth;  bis  bread  is  eked  out  with  cones"  flour;  his 
milk  was  coaxed  from  a  consumptive  cow  iu  a  LoTu?on  cellar,  and  is 
half  water  besides:  his  tea  is  faced  '  with  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  ; 
his  Scotch  marmalade  was  grown  in  a  turnip-tield ;  and  the  stimulus 
with  which  he  fillips  his  abus(>d  appetite  is  a  humble  sprat,  which, 
painted  in  bole  Armenian  or  Venetian  red,  blushes  to  find  itself  doing 
duty  as  anchovy  !  We  skip  lunch,  supposiui^  our  friend,  of  course,  to 
belong  to  good  society ;  which  confines  its  desires  at  two  o'clock  to  a 
gU^s  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  both  of  which  may,  by  aeeidenif  he  nnso- 
phisticatetl.  But  the  duties  of  the  day  performed,  and  the  f^races  duly 
propilinrr  d  ])y  soap,  water,  and  a  clenn  collar,  he  puts  iiis  \r<r<  under  tlie 
domestic  m  ihogany,  and  smiling  at  the  wile  of  his  boeoui,  ujji[)lies  him- 
self to  the  serious  performance  of  dining.  He  is  fond,  doubtless — ail 
Londoners  are— of  the  appetising  a.4sistants  which  add,  as  it  were,  per- 
fume to  the  violet,  flavour  to  the  crude  animal  fibre,  relish  to  the  simple 
vegetable.  Alas  I  the  mustard  is  wedded,  in  Mormon  polygamy,  to 
turmeric,  rice,  and  possibly  plaster-of- Paris  ;  the  popper  is  mixed  with 
linseed*meal,  the  Cayenne  with  red-lead  ;  the  curry-powder,  which  ren- 
ders yesterday's  chicken  so  presentable  and  usefal,  is  compounded  with 
the  same  villanous  oxide,  potato-starch,  and  ground-riee;  the  salad  is 
sown  with  free  sulphuric  acid,  tart  to  the  palate  with  corrosive  f^nbli- 
luate;  the  pickles  are  verdant  with  copper  in  abundance,  and  the  gages 
are  green  with  a  similar  unnatural  greenness.  The  very  raspberry -jam, 
that  neeps  from  its  puffy  coat,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  nothing  but 
the  cneaper  currant  article  with  a  deceitful  twang  of  orris-root.  But 
why  continue  the  liorrible  catalogue?  Who  exoects  porter  to  be  free 
from  treacle,  coccuiu^indicus,  or  grains  niiscalled  of  Paradise  ?  "  What 
Is  wine?"  as  Messrs.  Faster  and  Ingle  importunately  demand  of  every 
omnibus  traveller  in  the  metropolis,  and  we  dare  say  elsewhere*  What 
indeed!  B  it,  in  the  uanie  nf  Ilyjjeia  and  Mercurius,  must  respectable 
fathers  of  taniilies  submit  to  tiave  their  stomachs  ruddled  like  the  backs 
of  sheep, — must  they  consent  to  have  them  hned  with  copper,  coated  with 
lead,  corrupted  with  corrosive  acids, — while  all  the  time  their  pockets 
are  being  picked  by  rascally  cheats?  Enough  of  jesting,  however;  for 
there  i«  ;i  verv  i^rave  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  evi<]rii(H»  taken  by  Mr.  Scholefield's  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commoui:,  and  ihu  abundant  facts  supplied  by  the  Lancet  and  tiic 
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works  of  Dr.  Htssall  and  others,  prove,  beyond  a  shadow  of  donbt,  that 

the  baneful  and  immoral  practice  of  adulteration  is  all  but  universal; 
thnt  \{  f^xtpnda  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class  of  trnrlfrs  in  food  and 
medicine,  wherever  9iophistication  is  possible.  Tl»e  otfender!<  iiave  been 
gibbeted  by  name  and  residence  in  hundreds  and  in  thaumnds ;  but  the 
sharp,  decuiive,  and  ready  remedy  the  law  offers  them  has  in  no  case 
been  sought;  they  have  absolutely  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
It  is  hi^h  time  that  the  legislature  should  endpnvonr  to  fstay  the  moral 
rot  at  the  root  uf  commerce.  We  see  scant  ju&tice  in  trHnsporting  Bill 
Sykes  for  hocussing  his  prey  before  he  robs  him,  while  Mr.  Oily  Smirk, 
the  grocer,  red-leiuls  his  Qiyenne  with  impnni^;  it  is  hard  to  jxinish 
Alphonsus  Delacotir,  the  swell-mobsmnn,  for  cflrd-sharping-,  while  Mac- 
Swindle,  the  great  Italian  wnrehotisenmn,  sells  gelatine,  worth  four- 
pence  an  ounce,  as  best  isinglass  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  pence.  The 
M«der  may  smile  at  what  he  considers  exaggeration,  but  we  have  stated 
what  is  simple  daily  fhct.  Out  of  twenty-four  samples  of  Cayenne 
annlyspd,  four  only  were  pure;  thirteen  contained  rpf)-lrad,  the  rest 
other  abominations.  Of  twenty-eight  sfmiyile*  of  so-called  isinglass, 
ten  were  gelatine  only.  We  cannot  at  pre^^ent  enter  at  more  length 
into  a  sutgeet  in  which  the  millions  of  oonsumers  are  so  deeply  inter* 
ested ;  but  repeat,  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  aid  of  the  strong  artil 
of  the  law  is  lonrlty  railed  for  to  protect  the  fnir  rlealer,  and  punish  the 
wronc:-d()er.  The  cumbrti:''  and  expensive  niaclnnery  of  the  Kxcise  has 
proved  utterly  worthless  und  contemptible,  even  where  nomiitally  ap- 
plicable ;  but,  with  the  help  of  modem  science,  a  very  easy  and  snm« 
mary  mode  of  coping  with  the  evil  might  readily  be  devised.  We 
leeommend  Dr.  Hassall's  present  and  former  works  on  tfie  «»il»ject  tO 
all  desultory  readers;  that  is,  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  iiuudred  who 
open  a  book. 

Foema.  By  W.  Faber,  D.D.  (London,  iiicliardson.)  This  baud- 
.some  Tolume  contains  a  selection  from  the  various  poems  which  were, 
we  believe,  the  first>fhlits  of  Father  Faber's  literary  lite.  Though  we  can* 

not  but  think  that  sacred  oratory  is  more  es]>ecially  stiite<i  to  \n<  'jpniu^ 
than  poetry,  we  must  at  the  sanie  time  coricede,  that  a  torrent  ot  eimjuence 
like  bi6  could  never  have  been  attuioed  witiiout  con»iderable  practice  in 
Teisiflcation.  We  consider  that  the  special  defect  of  these  poems  is  their 
fluency  ;  a  fatal  gift,  that  enabled  the  writer,  when  he  was  struck  hj  a 
lipatitiftil  thought  or  image  which  might  occnpy  perhaps  two  lines,  im- 
metiiately,  without  any  trouble,  to  add  to  tbeai  the  dozen  or  so  more  whirh 
were  wanted  to  complete  the  sonnet  or  ode  ;  and  which,  though  decent 
enough  for  the  produce  of  a  minor  minstrel,  are  generally  unworthy 
to  be  the  complement  of  the  thought  or  the  picture  which  Father  Faber 
employs  them  to  frame.  Take  as  instances  the  two  sonnets  at  page  109^ 
—one  10  tiie  Meda* n  anean  sea,  beginning: 

O  tbou  okL  heartless  tea,  without  &  tide 
T»  bkis  thes  witii  its  ehMiging  1" 

and  the  other : 

"There  [\rr  no  shnclows  where  there  ?s  no  sun  ; 
There  is  no  beauty  where  there  is  no  shads  : 
And  all  things  in  two  lines  of  glory  run, 
Daritasss  and  light,  eboii  sad  ^eM  ialakL" 

If  these  pieces  had  been  oompleted  as  they  were  oommeneed,  they  woftld 
have  been  worthy  of  our  greatest  soniiet-writers. 

37ie  Divine  Education  of  the  CHureht  and  Modem  ExperimenU* 
By  F,  A.  Nash,        author  of  The  Soriptural  Idea  of  Faith."  (Lon- 
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6011,  RtehttrdsoD.)  One  cannot  read  a  page  of  thSa  book  witliottt  feeling 
that  the  author  ie  a  man  who  thinks  originally,  decisively,  sometimes 

profoundly,  and  somptim^s  nlso  obscurely  ;  but,  on  the  \vli()]'-\  it  is  a 
work  which  oucht  to  have  its  inHuence  among  the  intjuirers  of  the 
present  day.  It  in  in  substance  a  book  on  developmeutd ;  and  shows 
tbut  the  ctianges  of  the  extemikl  form  of  tho  Church  aro  ovring  to  ita 
divine  education,  while  the  chan^  which  have  introduced  other  forms 
of  Christianity  havf  plncff)  rhf^nj  in  the  ]>r>-ition  of  human  modifications 
of  the  divine  institution.  The  plan  (as  far  as  we  have  read)  is  carried  out 
in  a  Tery  talented  manner;  and  almost  each  page  contain!^  some  pro- 
poifition  which  sets  the  reader  tbinkiiHr, — an  exeellent  quality  in  a  book. 

The  Catholic  Chureb,"  he  says,  invites  all  opfionents  to  examine 
her  claims,  but  every  man  for  himtelf ;  Sfhe  ^nhniitg  nothincr  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion."  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips  should  learn,  that  she 
eeanot  treat  heretics  as  forming  an  oi^anised  whole,  however  true  it 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Nu.Hh  shows,  tMt  she  is  the  only  body  that  ever  con- 
verted  nations  in  their  collective  capacity. 

"  Not  only  are  Protestants  often  protesting  against  what  no  one 
maintains,  but  al:>o  there  is  on  the  other  side  a  disputatious  way 
of  propounding  the  most  sacred  truth,  which  shifts  the  blame  of  its 
rqection— in  part,  at  least — from  the  hearer  to  the  speaker.  It  is  no 
wonder  Protestants  should  think  thfn-  rlo,  when  and  wliore  trouble  is 
not  taken  to  meet  their  hereditary  prejudices,  or  to  make  tho  truth 
attractive  to  any  but  those  who  ham  alr^y  felt  its  attraction." 

Again: 

It  has  been  said  pnblicW  that  *  there  ought  to  be  free-trade  in  reli- 
gion as  in  other  things.'   Tlie  worst  \h\v^'*  uV>out  this  assertion  is  its 

form  To  '  invest'  zeal,  learning,  persuasion,  and  works  of 

charily  iu  the  accumulation  of  the  souls  of  men  under  a  true  system,  is 
%  department  of  lawftil  commerce ;  and  all  that  is  required  is,  that  the 
transaction  should  be  honest  and  the  coin  sterling.  The  article  of  pro- 
duce in  M-hif  h  it  Heals  being  spiritual,  the  payments  must  f»e  spiritual 
also.  To  invesL  money  iu  the  ciipture  of  converts  is  altogether  con- 
traband; aD<l  isaccordiugly  found,  as  an  occupation,  lucrative,  exciting, 
attractive,  and  perilous.  To  attract  or  retain  pro<<elytes  by  fanatical  or 
sentimental  cant,  is  to  make  payment  in  forged  bills.  But  the  man 
wbosfiends  himself  in  winning  men  to  the  truth,  •  «  •  •  establishes  the 
nature  and  advantage  of  a  free-trade  in  religion." 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Nash  appears  not  to  approre  of  our  historical 
investigations.   "Titus  Gates  may  better  be  left  to  settle  his  religious 

differences  with  Guy  Fawkes  No  good  can  iiow  accrue  from 

investigating  the  enlightened  avidity  with  which  one  party  seized  on 
the  spoils  of  the  Church,  or  the  pious  cruelty  which  the  other  brought 
to  revenge  the  sacrilege." 

This  olerer  essay -is  the  work  of  a  mind  in  a  transition  state,  and 
contains  many  opinions  which  the  author  will  tloul'tlf  sec  caujjc  to 
modify  wIk'h  ho  has  more  experience  ;h  a  Catholic.  Bui  us  a  contrlbu- 
tion  to  oui  controversial  literature  it  ]»  of  considerable  value. 

The  Cimiid  Cattolica^  the  Roman  bi-monthly  periodical,  has  now 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  organs  of  Europe.  Its 
mtcem  may  be  attributed  partly  to  tlie  insight  of  the  editors  into  tlw 
character  and  wants  of  the  ago, — an  nge  that  requires,. more  than  most 
others  which  have  preceded  it,  that  philosophy,  history,  the  moral 
sciences,  and  the  whole  system  of  intellect  and  thought,  should  be  im- 
bned  and  Yivified  by  the  CatboUo  spirit;  and  partly  to  the  carefulness 
and  €oni|i]etoaess  ofue  reviewfl  which  it  gives  of  contemporary  CathoBo 
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litoratnre.  Its  circulntion  in  non-Italian  countries  hn^-  hlih^rio  been 
iuipeded  by  the  tincernuntics  mid  expense  which  aiu;iuU!d  its  delivery 
to  foreio^n  subscribers.  The  editors  liave  taken  the  opportunity  of  tbeir 
having  entered  into  arrangements  with  agents  in  tbese  kingdoma  for 
famishing  their  paper  with  regularity,  to  invite  all  dutiful  cliildren  of 
the  Cathoh'c  Chtirch,  who  possess  fome  knf)vv!p«i!j(^  of  tlie  Italian  tongue, 
to  take  part  in  the  advariceiaent  of  a  work  w  iioae  ouly  object  it  is  to 
contribute,  by  all  the  agencies  within  hs  reach,  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  rational,  social,  aod  historical  sciences  on  a  Christian  and  Catholic 
foundation."  We  have  great  pleasure  in  reoommending  it  to  our  readers. 

We  have  received  several  works*  etpecially  some  from  America,  which 
we  are  prevented  by  wjtnt  oF^pnop  tVom  notioipEr  in  onr  present  Num- 
befi  but  which  shall  receive  our  attention  at  au  early  period. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW  AND  THE  WORK  OP  THE 

CONVERTS. 

To  the  Editor  o/iJte  Rambler, 

Mr  "DKAn  Pin, —  Some  thrne  years  ago  yon  wrrc  so  good  as  to 
notice,  in  a  very  kind  manner,  myself  and  my  work  here.  I  did  not 
then,  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done,  acknowledge  immediately  in  the 
pages  of  the  JRambkr  the  result  of  your  notice ;  and,  as  time  went  on. 
It  grew  to  appmir  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  imi>ertinence  to  tronhle 
yourself  and  your  readers  with  my  nffairs.*  An  occHsion  has,  however, 
arisen,  which  seems  to  justify  me  in  app*  in  iu^  in  your  pages  without 
deservedly  incurring  the  reproach  of  an  iiuportuuate  f^olisni.  In  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  trust  that  there  will  be  found  something  to  interest  tho§e  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  religion  in  England  ;  and  this  must 
be  my  excuse  for  writing  this  letter.  The  occasion  to  which  I  allude  is 
in  this  w  ise.  Tlic  Dublin  Review^  in  its  article  on  fhe  '*  Present  Catholic 
Dangers,"  gives  a  list  of  n6\v  missions  in  England  and  Scotland  which 
owe  their  origin  entirely  to  converts.  I  had  supposed,  and  indeed  do 
still  suppose,  that  Wednesbury  ought  to  have  had  a  place  in  that  list. 
Yet  it  would  not  trouble  me  that  it  was  rot  noticed,  nor  myself  in  con- 
nection with  it,  were  it  not  that  the  absence  of  my  name  from  the 
muster-roll  of  converts  who  have  founded  missions  exposa*)  mm  to  the 
imputation  of  falsehood  or  foUy.  I  have  sought  aid  from  friends  and 
Catholics  generally,  on  the  ground  that  I  was  engaged  in  founding  a 
new  mission  ;  and  now  it  would  appear  that  1  did  not  rejir»>-;rnt  a 
fact,  or  that  1  failed  to  accomplish  what  I  undertook.  Kow,  iiowt  ver  it 
might  eondnee  to  my  highest  and  true  intereeti  to  remain  quiescent 
nnder  this  imputation.  1  do  not,  because  1  believe  that  a  difierent  course 
mriv  benefit  tiie  fiock  I  serve,  may  draw  Attention  to  n  certn-n  mis- 
chievous inequality  existing  in  England  in  the  demand  ninl  >iii»j)!y  of 
the  aids  and  consolations  of  religion,  and  may  help  to  di&clu&c  one 

*  What  yon  said  about  ^Vednesliury  procued  ms  COOtribotions  which 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  titty  pouuds. 
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of  the  chief  cau.sps  of  the  little  proffress  that  tlie  Church  has  mnde, 
of  late  years,  amongst  the  masses  of  the  English  people.  No  wurse 
fesult  can  come  of  my  pment  act  than  that  I  may  be  thought  a  vain 
peraoo,  who  utters  unchriatian  and  unmanly  complaints  at  not  having 
brfn  noticed  ;  and  that  opinion  will  not  injure  an)''  one.  As  to  niy 
being'  a  convert,  I  am  not  proud  of  it;  but  I  could  not  conceal  the  fact 
if  I  would.  My  name  is  known  in  Ireland  as  Protestant  of  the  Pro- 
teatant;  and  in  Dublin  my  family  was  for  more  than  a  century  fore-* 
most  amon^t  those  citizens  who  there  upheld  English  and  Protestant 
intfTostjs.  If  report  speaks  trnlv.  tho  reviewer  is  th  it  ilIn>rrion^  juT^on 
who  received  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Capes,  and  myself,  at  the  same  hour, 
into  the  communion  of  Iioly  Church.  If  thist  be  so,  I  must  suppose  that 
Im  who  has  recorded  the  graTe^iflcera  of  the  cataeorohs  does  not  forget 
the  prteiits  who  are  striving  to  baud  up  the  waste  nlaces  of  the  Chaveh, 
of  which  he  is  himself  the  crown  and  glory ;  and  that,  having  an  excel- 
lent memor}',  his  Eminence  has  a  particular  recollection  of  those  places 
which  interest  him  most;  and  amongst  th(^place.^  nm^t  be  the  parts  of 
the  dioeese  whieh  he  once  ruled  where  the  most  forlorn  of  the  Catholie 
poor  are  crowded.  I  conclade,  then,  that  Wedneshury  and  Wednes- 
bury's  prjpst  wpre  not  foigottcn,  but  omitted  bv  tlie  reviewer  when  ho 
drew  up  his  list,  *'a8  complete  as  he  was  able  to  make  it."  Now,  it  is 
not  exactly  and  physically  true  that  those  missions  set  down  in  the 
JhtbUn  Review  owe  their  orig&n  entirely  to  the  persons  whose  names 
are  placed  after  them ;  hence  the  statement  of  the  text  is  qimlified  by 
thf  headinjT  of  the  list,  which  is,  of  **  Churches,  Missions,  6cc.  erected 
by  Converts."  I>4eitber  is  it  the  fact,  that  the  persons  named  in  the  list 
did,  in  all  eases,  what  they  are  said  to  have  done  at  their  own  sole 
cost.  Erdington,  for  example,  was  a  mission,  and  pos>c^ <ed  a  decent 
hnilding,  which  served  for  chapel  and  school,  before  .Mr.  Hai^h  became 
a  Catholic.  But  the  glory  of  the  beautilu!  cliurch  which  he  lias  erected 
at  his  sole  cost,  has  naturally  eclipsed  the  memory  of  all  former  things 
done  for  Erdington.  I>rs.  Newman  and  Faber  did  not  httUd  the  **  Ora- 
tories" et  their  own  expense,  entirely  or  principally.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  too,  that  the  location  of  the  ini^^ionM  mentioned  in  the  Review  was 
not  in  every  case  determined  by  the  needs  of  a  poor  flock  of  the  faith- 
iui  perishing  in  the  English  wilderness.  This  is  not  said  in  order  to 
insinuate  odious  comparisons ;  but  ibr  a  good  purpose,  which  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  I  did  not  indeed  project,  so  to  speak,  the  mission  here: 
every  Catholif  who  hn  l  any  thing  to  Ho  with  the  district  long"  ago  desired 
to  have  a  mission  in  Wedneshury.  The  Cardinal,  when  Vicar-A|)Ostolic 
of  the  central  district,  desired  it ;  and  the  priests  who  had  care  of  the 
district  desired  it ;  and  the  feithful  in  the  place  desired  it :  but  it  still 
lay  in  the  region  of  the  possible.  Beautiful  churches  were  erected  in 
different  f»nrts  of  Stafford'^bire,  and  oth^r  fdaccs  in  tho  centrnl  <listnct. 
Large  churciie^,  which  cost  many  ihouiiands  of  poundh*,  and  whole  cooa- 
manities  of  priests,  were  establiihed  in  parii^hes  where  the  people,  Pro* 
testant  and  Catholie  together,  are  counted  only  by  hundreds ;  but  the 
thousands  of  the  poor  famine- stricken  Irish,  who  had  come  to  the 
"black  country"  to  look  for  work,  were  left  without  priest  or  altar, 
indeed,  from  what  I  have  witnessed  in  this  part  ot  England  during 
the  twelve  years  of  my  Catholic  life,  I  must  say,  that  the  care  of  En^- 
lish  Catholics  for  the  glory  of  the  material  temple  of  God,  and  their 
zeal  to  make  convrrt>,  liavo  tjrcatly  exceeded  their  concern  for  the  liv- 
ing temple,  an  !  f  or  the  poor  outcasts  tliat  have  come  to  trust  un(i<»r 
the  shadow  ot  England's  Church.  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  at  Chea- 
di^  in  the  north  of  this  county^  a  magnificent  ohurcb^  built  at  an 
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enormous  cost.    At  tlie  openni^'  of  that  church,  in  1846,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  the  Euglieh  iiit»itop«  were  aasembled,  aod  the  heads 
of  the  religiooi  ordeni,  tnd  I  know  not  how  mmny  priests  anil  lords 
■nd  ladira.  And  I  t&w,  soon  after  Cbeadle  Churon  waa  opened,  at  a 
place  about  five  miles  from  Cheadle,  Cotton  Hall,  now  St.  U'ilfrpdN, 
a  large  and  beautiful  church,  built  by  one  of  the  Oratorians,  then 
one  oi'  the    Brothers  of  the  will  ut  Ood,"  as  Father  Faber  called  bis 
eompamonB;  and  at  this  tame  St  Wilfiped's,  a  large  manor-hoase  waa 
enlarged  and  altered  and  made  a  house  for  religious,  and  there  a  com- 
munity of  Piisvinnists  wns  placed  after  tlip     Brother'^  of  the  will  of 
God"  bad  lun  oiutj  Oratorians  and  migrated  to  London.    And  Cheadle 
has  but  a  ^caot  population  of  any  kind,  and  St.  Wilfred's  is  in  a  glen  ia 
ibe  moor-oooBtry.  Round  abont  it  tbera  aie»  or  were,  a  fiiw  so-oalled 
oonverts,  who  went  to  Mass,  and  ot whom  one  might  hope  that  they  had 
received  the  gift  of  faith.    And  in  many  oth^r  fleneiilturftl  and  thinly- 
peopled  parts  of  the  central  district  beautiful  and  large  churches  were 
built,  and  in  several  places  communities  of  religious  men  were  plaoed. 
All  the  while,  poor  Irish  Catholios  were  gathering  by  hundreds  yearly 
in  and  about  Wednesbury,  forlorn,  forgotten,  despised ;  so  that  when  the 
Bishop  of  Birniin^^'hHin  sent  me  to  ori^^niae  a  mission  here,  ho  wrote  : 
'*  You  have  in  tiand  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  necessitous  works  that  the 
English  Church  can  point  out.  A  large  congregation,  and  that  a  ftst  top 
creasing  one,  has  grown  up  and  oome  together  without  having  church  or 
scli  '  iol  or  resident  pastor."    Ah,  some  of  our  church-lniilders  have  been 
little  iu  accord  with  their  Bishops ;  their  work  and  their  planting  was 
not  the  planting  of  God.   What  is  now  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
phioes  I  have  spoken  of?  The  spirit  of  desolation  has  eome  and  settled 
in  them,  and  sorrow  and  gloom  have  oveisbadowed  them.    St.  Wil- 
fred's U  shut       ;  nnd  from  Clieadln  the  nuns  bavn  fled  in  (H'^2"ust  and 
despair,  to  tind  a  honie  and  a  welcome  in  Hlack  Biiston.    "  Wiiere  the 
body  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered."    Gone  are  the  Passionists 
irom  St*  WUfrad's  and  from  Aston,  gone  the  Bedemptorftsls from  Hanleyi 
Rone  theOblates  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  from  OldOsoott  Sosse 
have  gone  to  the  home  of  reliijion  in  these  western  ii^Ie?,  and  some  to  the 
busy  hauntsut  men  in  Ku  jland's  crowded  cities.  They  and  their  pn  lates 
and  bishops  and  paiitors  plauted  and  watered ;  but  God  gave  no  increase 
to  their  labonrs,  they  eouU  reap  no  harvest,  gather  no  finite  Hanm 
and  thirsty  tlieir  souls  fainted  in  them^and  they  said  one  to  another,  Let 
us  ^o hence;  and  they  are  irone.    When  I  beenTne  n  Cntholie,  \vb«t  pro* 
vision  did  I  not  see  made  in  these  parts  tor  the  spiritual  wants  ot  the  Cor 
tholics  to  come,  when  England's  hopeful  peasantry',  the  descendants  of 
St.  Gregory's  angels,  should  be  converted!   Priests  of  a  strange  tongoe 
were  gn  the  red  from  foreign  lands,  and  religious  men  of  divere  orders— 
Itnlintis  m}(\  Frenchmen  and  Gerfimns,  PH'*«iionists  and  Redeinptorists 
uud  Brothers  of  Charity  and  Ubiates  oi  Mary.    And  I  could  not  but 
marvel  how  the  poor  Catholics  that  Aod  come  were  neglected  the  while* 
The  poor  Church  was  made  to  seem  like  a  mother  that  has  many  children 
indeed,  but  lean  ill-favoured  thinc^s,  whom  she  values  little  in  compnri^on 
of  tlie  beautiful  one  she  is  about  to  produce.    Alas,  poor  religious  that 
settled  in  the  rural  districts,  have  you  not  now  to  sa^  with  the  prophet, 
**  Conoeinmus,  et  quasi  parturivimus,  et  peperimus  apuilnm :  salutee  noQ 
ftcimus  m  terra,  ideonooosciderunt  habitatoresteim!"  Icuuld  not  bat 
nmrvel  to  see  what  abundant  si>irittinl  care  was  secured  for  certain  places 
of  woods  and  fields;  \\  liilst  tburlurfre  (owns  in  this  mining"  district, — Bii- 
ston, \Vedne^bu^y,  Widenhail,  and  Darlastou, — that  have  now  a  popula- 
tion of  some  seventy  thousandi  of  whom  at  least  seven  thousand  are  Ot* 
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tholics,  were  committed  to  the  sole  charge  of  one  priest,  and  lie  fnllin^: 
into  a  consumption :  I  speak  of  the  late  Hev.  Michael  Crewe  of  Bilsiou^ 
— ^peace  to  his  soul !  He  it  was  who  started  the  Wedoeshury  mission ;  be 
coflectt'd  two  hundred  pounds,  and  hi.s  worthy  brother  lent  him  two  hurj- 
riml  more,  and  he  bought  laud  in  Wpdnp^hury  whereon  to  build  a  clnn  ( li 
and  schools.  Had  Mr.  Crewe  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would,  I  believe, 
have  done  more  than  I  have  done,  and  dona  better.  What  be  did  do, 
though  overbardened  wiUi  work  and  tottering  on  the  l^rink  of  the  grave, 
IS  an  earnest  of  what  he  niij^ht  have  done.  But  God  took  him,  three 
years  and  a  half  aher  he  had  been  ordained  priest;  and  great  part  of 
that  time  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness  for  all  active  work.  At  the  tiitie 
of  Mr.  Crewe's  decease,  Wednesbury  wee  without  priest  or  altar ;  and 
the  land  which  bad  been  bought  was  not  given  into  the  posseseioa  of 
Catholics,  and  two  hundred  pounds  w:is  due  upon  it.  So  things  were 
when  tlii^  Bi'»hop  of  Birmingham  sent  nie  to  ilie  "  black  country, **  t«» 
work  up  the  mi&:jiuu  of  W edueitbury,"  X  was  to  have  bad  the  post  of 
whipper-in  to  the  Oratoriana  of  Birmingham,  to  be  a  curate  to  look  after 
the  Irish,"  and  answer  their  importunate  calls ;  but  this  anangemeat 
fell  through,  and  Inniship  Rent  me  wlicre  the  flock  are  many  and 
jTiide  aiid  [>oor,  and,  in  the  world's  view,  mean  and  vile. 

Could  hi»  lordship  have  honoured  me  more  than  by  sendiiii'  me, — a 
neophyte,  a  Catholic  of  five  years,  a  priest  of  one,-^  take  charge  of 
those  who  are  of  all  his  flock  the  dearest  to  his  apOi>tolic  heart  ?  Let 
those  who  Rsk,  Hate  I  the  confidence  of  the  Bi'^hop  ?  ]>oit(lpr  these  words 
of  the  Apoiitle:  quas  videntur  loeuibra  corporis  iutirmiora  esse 

(the  poor  and  ignorant)  neeeasariora  sunt ;  et  que  putamus  ip^nobiliora 
memora  corporis  (the  spalpeen  Irish),  his  honorem  abundantiorem  dr* 
cumdamus."  He  w  ho  has  no  title  but  the  glorious  one  of  his  oflice, — 
mia8ionern])n^toHc, — is  hoTioiircfl  in  the  rudeness  and  mpannpss  of  his  nu- 
merous dock.  Ancient  and  most  quiet  priests  are  honoured  in  their  titles 
of  canon  end  rector;  and  lo  there  ia  an  equality.  Well,  Wednesbury 
has  now  a  priest  and  a  chi^id  and  schools,  ana  a  Catholic  cemetery. 
Surely  it  i^  of  some  account  that  one  is  careful  to  bury  the  dead.  I  did 
not  give  all  ih*^  money  that  has  been  contributed  for  Wednesbury;  but 
I  have  given  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  other  beuctucturs  together ;  and 
I  have  laborioinlv  eoUeetad  mart  of  the  other  donations,  what  I  did 
give,  was  all  the  living  that  I  bad  whan  I  camfl  faaie;  not  mnch,  to  be 
sure,  hut  yet  enough  to  have  enabled  me  to  live  according  to  my  tastes  ; 
not  much,  yet  what  was  dear  to  my  natural  pride  for  reasons  that  I 
need  not  mention j  uut  much,  for  love  of  the  poor  whose  ''faith  and 
patfenoe*'  had  led  me  into  the  way  of  lift.  I  have  done  bo  more  tbaa 
neeame  a  converted  Irish  parson ;  no  more  than  became  one  who  baa 
golemnlv  spoken  these  words  :  Dominus  pftrs  hereditatis  mea?  et  ealicia 
inei,  tu  es  qui  restitues  hereditatem  meam  mihi  i"  no  more  than  became 
a  missioner  apostolic,  placed  amongst  a  people  who  have  neither  hom^ 
nor  country ;  no  more  tlian  became  a  client  of  St.  Thomas,  who  reads 
every  year  these  words  of  St.  Gregory :  Qui  non  dat  pro  ovibus  sub- 
Stantiam  suani  :  quando  pro  his  daturus  e-t  iniltimm  suam  ?"  Perhaps  I 
have  done  no  more  than  give  way  to  a  naturui  impatience  to  accomplish 
what  I  undertook.  Who  can  teU  t  God  knows.  But  in  the  mind  of 
the  charitable,  I  have  deserved  well  of  the  English  Church ;  though* 
thiiuk  God !  my  reward  here  has  been  that  my  existence  is  forgotten 
and  my  work  ignored.  Anil  forgotten  I  wore  content  to  hv  till  tliut  day 
which  shall  declare  all  things,  when  every  one  ^haU  bear  his  own 
burden*  and  every  man  shall  nave  praise  from  God  but  there  are 
many  things  which  I  wish  to  do^  and  to  do  speedily ;  and  I  cannot  do  them 
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without  assistance.  Amongst  your  reader?:,  sir,  there  ftre,  I  am  sure,  some 
of  an  heroic  spirit;  possibly  I  may  by  this  mo%'e  some  of  ihera  to  give 
me  help,  and  not  to  me  only,  bat  also  to  my  brother-miasioners  in  this 
"black  country."  I  niii  not  one  who  would  join  in  the  cry  to  nny  earthly 
patron,  '*  Oculi  omnium  in  te  operant,  domino,"  as  we  seemed  hiteh'  to 
cry  to  Lord  Shrewsbury ;  but  I  do  not  despise  the  aid  of  the  worldly 
Ifreat,  and  would  d6  what  I  eould  wilboat  flunkevitm  to  teeure  it.  Let 
tne  lay,  then, — and  have  I  not  some  right  to  tpeak  to  English  Cathdiea  t 
—that  a  few  thousands  of  poundf,  fny  five  or  six,  would  «prvp  to  set  up, 
not  only  this  mission,  but  also  Bilston  and  West  Bromwicli.  In  this 
district,  in  which  Mr.  Crewe  laboured  alone  some  nine  years  ago,  there 
are  now  three  prietCs,-'*two  at  Bilston,  and  myself  here;  yet  we  are 
broken  down  with  labour.  We  have  immense  flocks  of  rode  poor  people, 
who  ref^nire  constant  lookinpr  after,  whom  we  must  "warn  night  and 
day,  both  publicly  and  in  visits  from  house  to  house."  Bilston  wants 
aiiotiier  priest  to  serve  the  town  of  Willenhall,  and  about  a  thousand 
pounds  to  pay»off  the  debt  upon  the  chapel  which  Mr.  Davtes  has  boilt 
there.  Wednesbory  requires  two  i)rie!!ts  more — one  of  them  for  Dar* 
In^jfon,  find  a  convent  of  nun«,  and  about  two  thon-innd  pounds  to  pay 
oft  debts  and  build  a  chapel  in  Darlaston.  And  West  Bromwich  needs 
another  priest  for  Oldbury,  and  about  a  thousand  pounds.  In  these 
missions  we  do  n(»t  want  annual  stipends  $  but  we  want  a  fair  start,  a 
few  more  churches  and  t-cliool.s,  and  ?ome  apostolic  men.  Tlje  cliajH'is 
and  8c1u»<>ls  men  may  give  us  if  they  will;  the  labrsurfr*:  the  Lord  of 
the  harvcj^t  can  alone  supply.  Let  some  of  our  Catholic  young  gen- 
tlemen form  theraselves  mto  a  confraternity  for  the  pur]>o9e  of  sup* 
plying  the  poor  and  populous  missions  with  churches  and  schoolhouses, 
and  all  that  is  needful  in  tI  f>  w  ay  of  buildings  will  soon  be  done. 

If  there  be  no  more  uny  work  for  templars  or  hospitallers,  surely 
there  is  much  that  our  Catholic  gentry  might  do  without  the  vows  of 
Tellgion  being  taken.'  But^  sir,  yon  have  no  more  space,  and  I  have  no 
more  time  or  patience,  left  for  these  matters.  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
to  discuss  it  further  conn'  nnd  see  nie.  I  will  add  only.  Catholics  of 
England,  if  the  vile  rude  poor  be  forsaken  and  forgotten,  instead  of 
beins  cherished  with  the  tenderet<t  cure,  your  Church  and  your  country 
will  both  go  CO  ruin ;  whereas  a  care  of  the  poor  will  make  your  Ghureh, 
which  God  has  restored  through  the  ]>oor,  to  flourish  and  increase. 
Renteniber  lhat  it  wa^  the  Irish  poor  who  brought  back  the  Bishops;* 
remember  how ,  as  1  have  shown,  efforts  made  where  the  Irish  ijoor  are 
not,  have  failed ;  and  think  whether  it  is  not  the  Irish  poor  who  will 
bring  back  the  people  to  the  Church  in  this  land. 

Before  I  have  done,  sir,  let  me  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Cirenside,  of  l^iicreley  in  tin's  county.  He  i.-^  not  in  the  reviewer's 
list,  yet  he  is  a  church-builder  and  a  convert.  To  his  persevering  un- 
ostentatious exertions  It  is  mainly  owing,  that  Rugeley  now  possesses 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches,  schoolhouses,  and  presbyteries,  in  Staf- 
fnrd-hire.  A  ratliolie  centleman  of  the  neighbourhooM  fravc  a  muni- 
ticent  donation;  but  Mr.  Grenside  collected  m0!*t  of  the  ujouey  which 
those  build mgs  cost.  His  spirit  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  time  he 
lives  himself  in  the  mission  which  his  labours  have  enriched,  in  alject 
poverty.  If  I  have  been  ibrgotten^  the  other  benefactors  of  this  misaioB 
are  ti(»t  by  me  forgotten  :  tliey  are  riuti»rully  remembered,  and  every 
week  1  offer  tl  e  h<»!v  «ncrifi('e  tor  tht-ir  \\  elfare.  Sj)ecial  gratitude  is  due 
to  you,  sir  i  ami  u  is  indeed  reudeied  by  your  obliged  and  lailhful  friend, 

GbORQB  MoiTTaOllBRT. 

*  See  Letter  of  Bishop  of  Binningham  to  the  7iM«r. 
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THE  POLITICAL  FUTUEE. 

Who  does  not  feel  at  times  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to^be 
seized  with  a  fit  of  violent,  self-complacent*  comfortable* 
political  partisanship?  How  easy  it  would  be  to  write  on 
political  matters  at  any  juncture^  if  one  could  indulge  for  a 
time  in  the  brilHant  stupidity  and  profound  emptiness  of  the 
Marmng  Herald/  How  delightful,  Hke  the  philosophic  Spee-^ 
iaior,  to  sit  in  one*s  arm-cluur*  looking  down  on  all  tbin|pB,  di- 
vine and  human,  and  utter  sentences  of  solemn  instruction  to 
a  small  knot  of  readers  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  one*8 
weekly  wisdom  !  Above  all,  how  deliciously  easy  to  conduct 
a  periodical  on  the  system,  and  with  the  purse,  of  the  Times  i 
Bow  gently  must  the  world  go  with  people  to  whom  prin- 
ciple is  a  thing  unknown  i  who  are  as  oblivious  of  their  own 
past  words  as  of  their  cast-off  clothing,  and  who  "  survey 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru"  with  the  one  sole  object 
discovering  subjects  for  a  daily  "  article'* ! 

What  a  curious  state  of  fccline^,  indeed,  must  he  tliat  of 
a  man  who  enters  society,  reads  books,  and  hears  of  actions, 
with  the  never-ceasing  hope  of  finding  something  or  somebody 
to  sliow-up  in  tlie  next  day's  newspaper!  Imagine  a  man's 
mind  whose  one  idea  is,  **  Whom  shall  we  smash  next  ?** 
Only  conceive  our  own  Catholic  affairs  handled  in  the  style 
in  which  the  affairs  of  tlic  nation,  political,  civil,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, are  handled  by  the  'Times  newspaper!  No  wonder, 
then,  tiiat  a  journal  conducted  on  this  system  of  smashing 
every  body,  and  every  thiiipr  that  is  smashable,  has  attained  a 
sale  far  more  than  conuneasurate  with  its  actual  influence. 
How  niauy  thousands  of  people  read  the  Times  solely  for  the 
sake  of  its  skill  in  scarifying!  What  il'  it  is  (jur  turn  to-day  ? 
to-morrow  it  will  be  our  ntdgUbour*s.     Il  this  inuiiiing's 
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journal  mauls  a  Catholic  prelate  or  laymaii^  ten  to  one  that 
in  a  day  or  two  some  Anglican  bishop,  or  some  fierce  Orange- 
man, will  be  scourged  with  an  equally  merciless  good-will. 
No  wonder,  then,  tliat  every  liody  reads  this  wicked  and 
clever  newspaper;  and  while  he  ccnrriatulates  himself  that 
his  own  conscience  would  not  suffer  liim  to  perpetrate  such 
libels,  chuckles  over  the  wlii|)pir,gs  which  he  sees  administered 
so  cordially,  whenever  it  is  some  one  not  on  his  own  side  who 
is  fastened  to  the  flogging-block. 

Just  now,  with  a  new  Parliament  assembling,  and  with 
such  alterations  continually  going  on  in  the  position  of  Ca- 
tholics in  their  own  country,  we  cannot  help  indulging  in 
these  thoughts,  when  we  reilect  that  our  own  readers  are  like 
reader^  in  general,  and  are  grievously  dissatisfied  if  we  put 
them  off  with  any  thing  bearing  the  remotest  likeness  to  a 
milk-and-water  diet.  It  is,  indeed,  one  ot  the  various  oddi- 
ties of  us  English  Catholics,  that  while  we  expect  our  public 
miters  to  observe  all  the  laws  of  decency  towards  indivuiiials» 
and  to  pay  a  rigorous  respect  to  constituted  aothoritiesy  lest 
they  compromise  things  sacred  and  o«t  of  their  proTince,  we 
St  the  same  time  cry  out  lustily  against  any  thing  like  dull- 
ness  or  flatness  in  our  own  perio&als.   We  ourselves  plead 

Snilty  to  a  fall  share  in  these  ezaeting  demands*  We  do  not 
nd  Catholic  dullness,  or  Catholic  platitudesy  one  whit  mca* 
entertaining  than  Ptotestant  dullness  or  Protestant  platitudes. 
We  like  to  come  across  writers  who  have  something  to  say 
that  is  distinct,  original,  rigorous,  and  entertaining.  We  are 
bored  to  death  at  meeting  over  and  over  again  with  the  same 
old  story,  half  earnest,  half  sham«  We  aire  prodigioualy 
offended  at  what  we  consider  personalities  or  scurrility;  and 
hayCi  like  most  peojple,  small  consideration  for  any  want  of 
judgment  in  handling  Catholic  matters  (unless  we  ourselves 
happen  to  be  the  blunderers) ;  but  still  we  feel  it  an  unpar- 
donable offence  in  a  speaker  or  writer  if  he  mpely  utters  in 
public,  or  puts  in  print,  remarks  not  a  jot  more  lively  or 
informing  than  the  daily  talk  of  the  hreakfast-table  or  draw- 
ing-room. 

Moreover,  tliere  is  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  condition 
of  Catholics  m  this  rmmtry  which  tends  to  mnke  lis  especially 
exacting  as  regards  spirit  ;ind  decision  in  our  periodical  wri- 
ters. Every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  En^^dish  Catholic 
society  is  aware  that  it  is  extraordiii;irily  free-spoken  m  its 
expression,  both  ot  general  isentinu  iits  and  of  its  opinions  as 
to  individuals.  We  are  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  pecu- 
liarity. Indeed,  taken  alLogelher,  and  judged  fairly  and  with 
a  due  allowance  for  circumstances,  we  think  that  this  very 
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fipcMfwaking  disi^ji  certain  chaBacteriatics  wbkh  indicate  a 
xaspeet  for  the  law  of  God  as  regards  charily  towards  our 
neighbour,  which  could  not  be  found  to  the  same  extent  ia 
any  Protcataal  society  whataoerer.  The  £act  is»  however, 
that  being  a  mall  body,  and  consequently  thrown  rtxy  moA 
together,  so  that  almost  every  body  more  or  less  kuows 
something  of  every  body,  and  being  further  bound  togetl^ 
by  a  community  of  religious  interests,  even  when  we  have 
no  other  common  tics,  wc  are  naturally  led  to  discuss  each 
other's  corKiuct,  character,  and  opinions  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  at  tunes  witli  no  little  severity.  Wc  cannot 
help  this.  We  feel  an  iiiterLSt  in  the  prucecdinus  oi  our 
fellow-Catholics  which  forbids  us  to  treat  their  conduct  with 
the  same  disregard  as  that  which  the  adherenU  ol  one  politi- 
cal or  one  Protestant  sect  feel  for  the  proceedings  of  other 
sects,  political  or  religious.  The  very  nature  of  the  age,  too, 
strengthens  these  tendencies  to  searching  criticism.  All  now 
is  changing.  Notfiin^;  goes  on  by  the  mere  force  of  routine. 
Every  body  is  kxjkino;  at  us ;  every  body  is  expecting  some- 
thing from  us.  W  e  know,  too,  that  the  world  ideniifies  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  Catholic  body  with  that  of  individuals 
in  a  most  perverse  and  absurd  degree  ;  and  consequently, 
when  a  brother  Catholic  does  an  unwise  thing,  we  feel  as  if 
we  ourselves  should  have  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  penalty. 

Accordingly,  the  extent  to  wnieh  the  conduct  of  every 
CSatboiiCy  of  any  note  wbattoerery  ii  canfaned  in  private  cir- 
<dea,  and  the  entire  freedom  with  which  be  is  judged,  would 
be  acareely  believed  by  petsona  who  know  nothii^  of  iit 
by  actual  experienee.   ioid  one  resnlt  k»  that  the  Uatholie 

Salate  is  spoiled  for  any  thing  that  baa  not  a  Tery  decided 
avonr.  It  ia  ao  stimulated  with  the  pepper  and  mustard  of 
daily  talk,  tbat  an  ordinaiy  diab  of  mere  judieiooa  and  sen- 
siUe  remarks  produces  about  tbe  same  expressions  of  dia* 
satiafiictioii  that  woold  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  hungry  man 
set  down  to  aolaee  himedf  with  a  basin  of  water-gruel*  We 
repeat,  that  we  axe  finding  no  fanlt  with  tbeae  habits  of  Ca« 
tholic  society;  on  tbe  contrary,  we  believe,  that  whatever 
our  faolts,  we  show  to  any  but  the  superficial  observer  the 
moat  unmistakable  signs  of  being  under  the  control  of  a 
dominant  practical  conscience.  We  are  only  calling  atteia* 
tkm  to  the  fact,  as  suggested  to  us  by  the  imU>ility  which  we 
ourselves  feel  to  enter  with  any  very  vehement  interest  into 
the  proceedings  of  any  of  the  political  parties  now  gathering 
for  fresh  trials  of  strength  in  the  new  rarliament. 

After  all,  however,  probably  most  of  our  readers  share 
thia  want  of  interest  with  us*    il'ew  Catholics  find  themselves 
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able  to  get  up  any  very  tremendous  entViusiasm  nbout  any 
of  our  political  leaders,  or  any  probable  political  measures* 
Here  and  there  we  see  certain  spasmodic  attempts  at  gal- 
vanising Catiiolics  into  a  tremendous  state  of  excitement  on 
some  point  or  other ;  perhaps  of  no  real  interest  at  all  to 
them  as  Catholics.  iVople  whose  trade  is  politics,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  are  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  steam  hv  some  means  or  otiier,  which  at  times  drives 
them  to  sore  straits.  Accordingly,  were  we  to  believe  men 
of  this  clasS;  the  destinies  of  Catholicism,  and  especially  of 
Catholic  Ireland,  are  undergoing*  a  sort  of  chronic  crisis. 
Traitors  are  always  going  to  do  something  horribly  wicked  j 
and  patriots  to  commit  somethiiiLr  as  horribly  virtuous  and 
self-sacrificing.  Nevertheless  the  world  wags  on,  people 
buy  and  sell,  eat  their  dinners  and  marry,  hear  Mass  and  go 
to  Confession, — or  do  not, — as  hitherto,  just  as  calmly  as  if 
the  universe  was  not  on  the  veige  of  a  final  crash*  We 
won't  be  excited  $  we  can*t  be  excited.  We  bave  lost  faith 
in  tiie  professions  of  patriots  and  politicians ;  we  cannot  per^ 
ceive  tnat  til  but  a  certain  class  are  scoundrels  or  dupes. 
We  find  that  men  are  of  a  much  more  mixed  character  uiask 
we  bad  been  wont  to  think  them.  The  bad  are  better,  and 
the  good  are  worse,  than  we  have  supposed.  On  the  whole^ 
we  sigh  for  a  little  quiet,  and  find  it  a  great  bore  to  be 
worked  up  to  a  perpetual  frenzy.  We  look  on  at  the 
coming  squabbles  of  the  ins  and  outs  in  Parliament  with  a 
benevolent  indifference ;  and  if  we  have  any  deep  regrets,  it 
is  that  as  a  body  we  Catholics  present  so  very  shady"  an 
appearance  (to  use  an  expressive  piece  of  slang)  in  the  as* 
semblies  of  our  legislators. 

And  this  sensation  of  comparative  indifierence  is  not  al- 
tered when  we  look  at  the  mattm  of  detail  which  are  likely 
to  come  before  Parliament  in  the  present  session.  Never  was 
there  a  general  election  when  the  votes  turned  so  decidedly 
on  personal  feelings,  and  on  a  point  of  only  temporary  in- 
terest, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  questions  of  larger  political 
import.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  talk  about  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  the  ballot,  an  extension  of  the  suii'rage, 
administrative  reform,  Maynooth,  bunday  bands,  and  sundry 
smaller  matters ;  but  it  is  plain  that  nobody  cared  much  for 
any  of  these  things;  nobody  felt  that  there  could  be  any 
thing  like  party-fighting  about  them,  or  that  there  was  either 
the  smallest  chance  of  the  Liberals  advancing  in  the  demo- 
cratic line,  or  of  the  Tories  retrograding  in  the  aristociatic 
line.  We  are  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  very  glad  we  all  are 
of  iU    We  are  dead  tired  with  politics,  war,  aud  tax-paying. 
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We  want  to  be  quiet»  and  get  rid  of  the  ixicome*tax,  and  see 
how  things  will  turn  up  abroad ;  to  let  by-gones  be  by^gones ; 
and  allow  that  prince  of  impudent  successful  charlatans,  PaU 
merston^  to  have  his  "own  way,  and  keep  thines  quiet  while 
we  enjoy  ourselves.  My.  Disraeli  says  that  Xord  Palmer- 
aton  is  the  Tory  head  of  a  Radical  cabinet,  with  no  domestic 
policy,  and  on  this  account  would  have  people  distrust  hinu 
why  this  is  precisely  why  the  nation  prefers  him  either  to 
Xiord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby,  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  Such 
•a  premier  is  the  very  man  the  nation  wants.  The  Tories 
don't  hate  him,  because  they  know  he  is  a  Tory ;  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  uphold  him,  because  he  says  he  is  a  Liberal; 
and  as  for  a  domestic  policy,  we  want  none  of  it.  The  only 
domestic  policy  we  want  just  now  is,  we  take  it,  improved 
sewerage,  cheap  guano^  no  iucome-taX|  and  no  more  boring 
about  Maynooth. 

As  to  China,  every  hody  frrk  thnt  the  late  violent  out- 
burst of  indignation  against  Sir  John  liowring,  and  of  ])ity 
of  the  miserable  Cliinese,  is  all  a  sham.    If  iiny  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  the  secret  of  their 
earnestness  was  simply  this,  that  it  is  a  terrible  nuisance  to 
have  to  pay  for  another  war,  even  a  small ish  one.    If  we 
could  have  bombarded  Canton  and  taken  tlic  consequences 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  hundred  puunds,  our  British  sympathy 
would  all  have  been  with  that  old  piece  of  stage-property, 
the  flag  that  braves  the  battle  and   the  breeze,  without  • 
which  British  oratory  would  be  often  so  paiutuily  at  a  non- 
plus.   Sir  John  Bowring  may  be  a  most  unfit  man  to  deal 
with  such  people  as  the  Chinamen.   Why  so  ?   Because  men 
who  know  thirty  languages  are  not  generally  fit  for  much 
else  t   Or  because  he  is  what  they  call  a  particularly  anuable 
and  benevolent  person^  and  therefore  just  the  man  to  do  the 
most  outrageous  and  cruel  things  when  tempted  to  it  t  On 
the  whole,  we  suppose,  a  man  who  speaks  thirhr  languages, 
And  is  famed  for  nis  benevolence,  is  precisely  the  person  to 
get  people  into  terrible  difficulties.   We  all  know  the  old 
proverb  about  a  beggar  on  horseback.   Men  have  a  great 
laith  in  proverbs ;  they  are  pretty  nearly  the  only  ^ings 
worth  trusting  in  this  shallow,  tricky,  changing  world.  And 
there  are  few  proverbs  more  true  than  that  which  implies 
that  a  pefson  taken  out  of  his  own  proper  line,  and  intrusted 
with  power,  will  play  pranks  such  as  make  the  hair  of  ordi- 
nary people's  heads  stand  on  end.   And,  moreover,  when  a 
man  does  take  to  a  course  of  action  not  in  harmony  with 
his  usual  tem^rament  of  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  out- 
berods  Herod  m  running  to  the  opposite  extreme.   There  is 
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no  zisfaness  like  lliat  of  your  deliberately  eautioiu  nan*  Ho 
people  lay  such  rude  tkings  as  the  ostentatioufly  polite.  The 
TiMence  of  the  calm  and  moderate  throws  lhat  of  the  eneK- 
getic  and  determined  wholly  into  the  shade.  No  tortures  are 
so  horrible  as  those  inflicted  by  women,  when  they  violate 
the  natural  tenderness  of  their  hearts.  We  could  believe 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  cruelty  from  an  amiable  linguist, 
only  we  should  like  to  see  the  proof.  The  humbug  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  in  the  late  Parliament  lay  in  this, 
that  if  his  censurers  had  been  in  ofSce,  they  would  have 
done  just  what  Xiord  Falmerston  did;  and  that  undoubtedly 
ZiOrd  Palmerston's  indignation  would  have  been  just  as  loua 
and  just  as  virtuous  as  was  Lord  Derby's  ond  Mr.  Cobden's. 
As  to  any  practical  differences  between  Whigs  and  Tories  in 
carrying  on  the  war  when  once  begun,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  such  a  thing  was  liardly  hinted  at  on  the  hustings 
at  the  election.  We  understand  that  the  Chinese  are  rogues 
to  the  backbone;  we  know  that  we  want  to  trade  with  them; 
and  the  conclusion  follows,  that  they  must  be  taught  civility 
and  the  principles  of  political  econon  y  in  the  same  way  that 
naucirhty  boys  are  taught  Latin  and  good  behaviour,  namely, 
by  being  well  whipped. 

The  mention  of  Sir  John  Bow  ring  recalls  one  of  the  new 
topics  of  political  talk  now  lately  become  fashionable,  that 
or  **  Administrative  Reform."  Of  all  the  absurd  ahstractions 
•  ever  got  up  as  a  convenient  cry,  this  about  **  Administrative 
Reform"  is  one  of  the  most  hopelessly  unrrK'aning.  Here  we 
have  societies  got  up,  speeches  made,  pamphlets  circulated, 
and  the  newspaper-press  at  one  time  on  the  very  point  of 
throwing  itself  into  the  **  movement and  all  for  a  phrase, 
an  abstraction,  an  idea.  It  is  the  most  indefinite  of  visicns 
that  ever  deluded  a  sensible  nation.  Or  if  it  is  something 
definite,  it  is  also  something  far  worse.  If  it  means  any 
thing,  it  means  that  the  general  management  of  the  affiors 
of  the  country  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent aristocratic  and  gentlemanly  holders,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  mercantile  and  tradmg  classes. 

Now  we  have  no  taste  for  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an 
oligarchy,  nor  for  any  thing  like  the  exclusive  tyranny  of 
caste ;  but  we  do  say,  Defend  us  from  having  our  national 
affairs  managed  exclusively  by  the  trading  and  middle  classes 
of  England.  This  would  indeed  be  jumping  from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.  The  fallacy  on  which  the  demand  is  based 
IS,  indeed,  so  transparent,  that  we  wonder  that  any  man  of 
sense  could  be  deceived  by  it.  Because  a  man  manages  a 
bank,  or  a  counting-house^  or  a  shop  weU,  therefore  he  wiU 
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make  a  good  statesman ;  nay,  more  tban  ^t,  a  better  states 
man  than  a  man  who  has  had  leisure  for  political  studies  all 
bis  life,  if  he  has  liked  them.  What  simpheity  is  this !  Look, 
tooj  at  the  brilliant  specimens  we  have  lately  seen  of  the  wis- 
dom, the  probity,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  same  banking 
and  speculating  classes  in  their  own  special  aflairs.  Wim 
rascality  after  rascality  staring  us  in  the  face,  in  banking- 
houses^  trading  companies,  railway  management,  and  mercan- 
tile concerns,  what  a  charming  innocence  is  that  which  would 
intrust  a  nation's  destinies  to  any  forward,  pushing,  showy 
orator  who  might  gain  a  reputation  among  a  knot  of  London 
citizens  by  the  mere  force  of  success  in  money-getting !  Be» 
sides,  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  conclude  that  because  a  man 
manages  his  own  affairs  well,  he  will  therefore  manage  those 
of  others  equally  to  their  advantage.  Experience  shows  that 
success  ill  home-management  is  no  guarantee  for  equal  suc- 
cess in  public  affairs;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  a 
man  can  J^lay,  not  only  a  distinguished,  but  a  useful  part  as  a 
statesman  or  a  local  magnate,  whose  j)rivate  concerns  are  in 
lamentable  di^^order,  from  sheer  want  of  capacity  on  his  part 
for  conducting  them. 

As  to  the  relative  qualifications  of  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety for  administering  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  we  lake  it  that 
the  gentry  and  aristocracy  will  do  the  work  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  any  other  class,  though  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  permit  them  to  have  a  monopoly  of  these  duties.  We  had 
much  rather  be  governed  by  a  duke  than  bv  a  taiiur.  In  the  first 
lace,  a  duke  is  generally  a  genileman  ;  while  tailors,  though 
ighly -respectable  persons,  and  doubtless  sometimes  gentle- 
men, are  not  always  so.  In  the  second  place,  men  of  high 
rank  and  independent  fortune  possess  the  means  for  acquaint^ 
ing  themseWes  with  the  work  of  legislature  and  statesmanship, 
which  is  usuallT  out  of  the  question  with  men  who,  whatever 
tiieir  other  qualifications,  have  to  work  for  their  bread.  Nor, 
taking  them  as  a  class,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  of  this  country  are  as  ready  to  avaii  themselTcs  of 
the  advantages  which  their  circumstances  place  within  their 
reach  as  any  other  class  in  the  communi^.  As  a  body,  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  accomplished  set  of  men  in  the 
kingdom,  taken  numerically.  We  are  not  now  praising  them 
for  this ;  or  forgetting  that  they  ought  to  be  the  first,  taking 
munber  for  number.  We  are  only  calling  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  since  the  passi  i  z  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  Britidi 
aristocracy  has  thrown  itself  into  its  new  situation  with  sin- 
gular energy  and  straightforwardness,  and  with  equal  success; 
so  that  they  are  now  undoubtedly  the  finest  peerage  and  gen- 
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try  in  the  world.  In  tlie  tliird  place,  there  is  no  honesty  like 
that  which  is  possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-year.  A  needy 
patriot  is  a  synonym  fur  a  humbug.  The  tenipuuions  which 
place  presents  to  the  spirit  of  jobbery  and  tcririversalion  are 
such  that  it  is  much  the  safest  plan  lu  LrusL  uur  aiiairs  to  per- 
sons arc  not  pressed  by  poverty  or  small  means,  and  who, 
niorcovei,  are  under  the  influence  of  that  sense  of  honour 
which  is  certainly  a  more  powerful  sentiment  with  a  ^ntle- 
man  than  with  those  of  a  lower  grade.  We  hold  that  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  a  nation  when  her  richest  and  noblest  citizens 
are  willing,  for  whateyer  cause,  to  take  an  active  part  in  her 
government.  An  earl  with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a-jearis 
less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  dirty  and  low  infirmities  to 
which  human  nature  is  so  subject,  than  an  adventurer  who 
must  live  on  his  country's  wages.  Depend  upon  it,  too,  there 
is  something  in  the  old  saying,  Nobleue  oblige  ;  eqiecially  in  a 
free  country  like  England.  It  is  otherwise  in  a  pure  demo- 
cracy,  or  in  a  despotism :  in  both  of  these  the  sentiment  of 
personal  honour  stands  at  a  low  point.  In  this  country,  on 
thfi  contrary,  especially  with  a  free  and  bitterly  disposed  press 
ready  to  criticise  every  body's  words  and  actions,  every  thing 
tends  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  personal  character  as  high  as 
can  be  attained  from  mere  secular  motives*  It  may  be  said, 
that  is  low  enough.  Perhaps  it  may  be;  nevertheless  it  goes 
for  a  good  deal  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs ;  and  there  is 
no  class  in  the  community  on  whom  it  tells  with  so  much  prac- 
tical force  as  upon  thorc  who  are  entitled,  cither  by  birth  or 
personal  merit,  to  rank  as  gentlemen.  On  the  ^vliole,  tlien, 
while  we  rejoice  to  see  the  liigliest  places  in  the  government 
of  the  country  open  to  men  of  every  rank,  and  recognise  in 
the  absence  of  strongly  marked  barriers  betwc  c!i  class  and 
class  the  best  guarantee  fur  the  personal  eminence  of  the 
higliest  caste,  we  look  upon  these  new  schemes  for  patenting 
processes  by  which  tlie  right  man  may  always  get  into  the 
right  place  as  mere  visionary  spcculation5?,  which  have  either 
no  practical  character  at  all,  or  else  a  very  bad  one. 

While  we  are  on  this  topic,  however,  we  cannot  altoge- 
ther pass  over  another  of  the  phenomena  of  the  political  hemi- 
sphere which  rests  upon  an  ignorance  of  human  iiiitiuL,  niucli 
akin  to  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  "  atlniinistrativc- 
reform'*  speculators.  We  allude  to  that  whimsical  theory 
which  is  advocated,  either  seriously  or  as  a  make-believe, 
by  a  section  of  Irish  politicians  calling  themselves  an  **  inde* 
pendent  opposition,"  To  those  who  remember  of  what  stuff 
the  representatives  of  Irish  constituencies  are  usually  made> 
there  is  something  amusing  in  the  very  idea  of  seriously  dis- 
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cussmg"  the  professions  of  these  gentlemen.  So  far  as  their 
theory  is  an  intelligible  one,  however,  it  seems  to  amount  to 
this,  that  tbcy  will  vote  against  any  government  which  will 
not  grant  two  or  three  measures,  one  of  which  refers  to  a 
theoretical  Catholic  grievance,  while  another  is  a  purely 
local  and  economical  question.  Of  course,  they  add  that 
they  will  not  take  office  under  any  administration  which  will 
not  grant  these  measures.  How  this  knot  of  politicians  in- 
tend that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  to  be  carried  on  upon 
their  system  of  tactics,  they  do  not  vouchsafe  to  specify  in 
detail.  At  present  they  profess  to  oppose  Lord  Palmerston's 
government,  and  voted  against  him  with  the  simple  view  of 
puttin«-  him  into  a  minority;  and,  to  be  consistent,  they  must 
vote  agaiiist  i^tji  d  Derby,  were  he  in  ofHce,  solely  to  turn  him 
out ;  for  they  have  no  more  chance  of  extracting  their  pro- 
gramme from  the  Tories  than  from  the  Liberals.  In  fact, 
,  the  whole  scheme  is  an  unreal  absurdity.  The  condition  of 
parties  in  the  empire  makes  the  votes  of  any  such  body  of 
compacted  members  of  no  real  moment  whatever  to  any  pos- 
sible government,  Thej  can  merely  play  the  part  of  ob- 
structives, and  create  a  ffeneral  feeling  of  irritation  against 
themselves,  without  the  wadow  of  a  hope  of  any  solid  benefit 
to  any  single  class  of  the  community* 

As  to  the  pledge  of  not  taking  office  under  any  adminis- 
tration, it  makes  one  smile  to  hear  the  gravity  with  which  it 
Is  professed  on  the  hustings  and  in  newspapers.  It  may  serve 
to  entrap  a  certain  number  of  honest-minded  simple  Irish 
electors ;  and  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  pays  in  the 
market  in  other  ways.  But  as  to  believing  that  these  gentle- 
men would  really  refuse  a  good  place  were  it  offered  them, 
except  on  the  idea  that  they  could  get  something  betier  by 
refusing  it,  will  any  man  who  knows  parliamentary  nature 
believe  it  for  a  moment  ?  A  band  of  members  imited  by  a 
solemn  tie  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not  take  what  they  can 
get  I  There  is  something  quite  refreshing  in  the  thought ; — 
Irish  members,  too,  of  all  men  on  earth  !  Why,  we  all  know 
what  it  means,  especially  when  we  happen  to  be  aware  of 
wluit  has  been  all  along,  and  still  is,  going  on  under  the  rose. 
It  only  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  saying  imputed  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston at  the  elections  five  years  ago,  when  the  Derbyites 
were  said  to  be  spending  large  sums  to  secure  members 
pledged  to  their  party  for  Irish  constituencies.  **  How  very 
foolish  f  exclaimed  Lord  Palmerston ;  "  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  buy  the  members  themselves  when  elected." 

As  Catholics,  too,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  these  pro- 
ceedings, because  they  tend  to  keep  up  the  ill  odour  in  whicii. 
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as  a  body,  and  with  whatever  happy  exceptions,  the  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  Catholic  interests  find  themaelYeswith  the  nation 
generally.  It  la  a  great  miafoftune  to  us  to  be  defended  by  a 
set  of  men  who  are  visually  regarded  as  the  most  venal  of  poli- 
tical adventurers.  It  helps  to  foster  the  common  notion,  that 
a  large  amount  of  humbug  aud  trickery  enters  into  a11  onr  pro- 
ceedings ;  that  our  staiidnrc]  of  morals  and  honour  is  ^  cry  low  ; 
and  that  we  arc  intellectually  nii  inferior  class  of  people,  un- 
worthy of  an  equal  place  in  the  coiumunity  with  our  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.  We  crrieve  nrcr)i dindy  to  see  this  fnhe 
idea  bolstered  up  by  loud  pn'iV's>i()iis  t>f  independence  which 
nobody  believes.  It  cuiiipn unices  the  real  interests  of  the 
Catholic  poor  when  they  arc  advocated  by  men  of  this  stamp. 
We  heard  the  other  day  of  an  elector  who  was  offered  thirty 
shillings  for  his  vote.  **  No  !*'  said  he,  with  the  indignation 

of  outraged  purity,  **  if  I  vote  for  Mr.  ,  it  will  be  against 

my  political  principles  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  do  ii  lor  less 
than  two  guineas!"  Just  such  are  tluse  whimsical  opposi- 
tionists ;  they  write  upon  their  goods,  like  some  foreign  shop- 
keepers, Prix Jixe  i  and  that  means  that  they  ask  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  any  body  else.  Well,  they  will 
aome  of  them  aucceed ;  those  who  are  worth  hiiying  will  one 
by  one  drop  into  the  feather-bed  of  office.  Every  gorem- 
ment  has  abundance  of  good  tlungs  to  offer  aa  time  goes  on* 
What  with  commlssionershipa,  aeeretaryshipa,  judgeships,  in- 
apectorshi]^  of  schools^  and  all  the  other  innumerable  host  of 
''places/*  It  will  be  hard  indeed  if  all  this  terribly  fine  writing 
and  talking  goes  without  its  reward.  In  the  mean  time^  we 
onlv  wish  that  these  advertisers  would  disavow  all  connection 
with  specially  Catholic  afiairs ;  though  this  would  be  a  piece 
of  good  luck  which  we  cannot  venture  to  anticipate.  Unfor- 
tunatel^»  the  advocacy  of  Catholic  interests  is  sometimes  a 
convenient  stepping-stone  to  a  very  pleasant  berth;  and  so 
long  as  it  is  so,  we  have  little  expectation  that  it  will  not 
have  its  prominent  place  in  the  professions  of  those  men 
who  look  upon  pledges  in  the  same  light  that  glaziers  \wk, 
upon  windows,  namely,  as  things  to  be  broken. 

But  *'  What  about  Maynooth  V — to  repeat  the  question 
which  has  recently  been  shouted  from  the  hoarse  voices  of 
stout  Protestant  electors  to  many  a  would-be  member  sliivpr- 
ing  on  tlie  hustings,  and  wishing  that  elections  never  could 
take  place  in  the  windy  month  of  March.  Will  the  grant  be 
rescinded,  or  will  it  stand  ?  And  is  it,  on  the  whole,  desirable 
for  the  interest  ol' Catholicism  that  it  should  stand  or  not? 
In  looking  forward  to  the  political  future^  we  cannot  help 
asking  ourselves  ali  these  questions. 
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That  the  Maynooth  grant  will  be  withdrawn,  is,  we  think, 
m  the  higheit  degree  improbable,  so  lon^  as  the  intelligent 
Btatesmamthip  of  the  country,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  governs 
tiie  decisions  of  Parliament.   It  is  abenrd  to  suppose  that  the 
•verage  run  of  edncated  men  entertain  any  Uieological  pre- 
possessions  against  tbe  Catholic  Church  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
aMka  them  nesitatc  on  conscientious  grounds  to  pay  a  semi* 
nary  for  the  education  of  priests.   They  may  langh  at  our 
practices,  disagree  with  our  doctrines,  and  dislike  our  clergy ; 
but  they  feel  that  all  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  that  it 
would  be  childish  to  make  it  a  reason  for  disendowing  May- 
nooth,  apart  from  other  considerations.  Tlie  only  thing  which 
might  sway  the  minds  of  some  statesmen  would  be  an  increase 
in  their  belief  in  the  tendencies  of  Catholicism  to  interfere 
with  the  habits  and  ideas  of  English  society,  and  the  character 
of  the  English  constitution.     We  confess  that  we  look  with 
some  alarm  at  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  more  rational  part  of  English  society  by  the  reports 
whieli,  whether  true  or  not,  reach  this  country  respecting  the 
acts  of  certain  ot  the  Austrian  clergy  and  others  of  similar 
opinions  elsewhcie.    That  the  Austrian  Concordat  is  an  ex- 
traordinary iivi})!  ovement  on  the  old  state  of  things  is  most 
true,  and  nut  iur  a  moment  would  we  seem  to  cast  the  faiulcsl 
blame  upon  it.    15ut  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  intense  jealousy 
of  dictation  and  interference  which  animates  the  whole  mind 
of  this  empire,  we  dread  the  results  if  the  old  notions  about 
sacerdotal  and  episcopal  tyranny,  and  worse,  now  happily 
passing  away,  should  once  get  a  fresh  footing  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  aristocracy  and  gentry.   Our  readers  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  any  thing  that  has 
veally  been  done  by  eeclesiastical  authorities  abroad.  These 
things,  to  be  fairly  judged,  must  be  understood  in  all  their 
circumstances^  and  it  would  be  folly  to  pronounce  on  them 
on  any  partial  knowledge.    We  merely  point  to  certain  indi- 
cations m  the  politico-ecclesiastical  horizon,  which  show  that 
a  storm  may  be  excited  in  this  kingdom  against  us  by  causes 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  in  comparison  with 
wliich  the  hubbub  which  ended  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  would  be  a  soft  and  refreshing  breeze.    Angry  as  people 
were  at  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  at 
the  phraseology  in  which  it  was  announced  in  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's pastorali  every  man  of  sense  felt  that  the  quarrel  was  all 
about  mere  words,  and  that  as  it  began  with  nominal  assump- 
tions, so  it  should  reasonably  end  with  nominal  penalties. 

But  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  consequences  would  be 
fax  different  if  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  country,  and  the 
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better  ranks  of  society,  were  once  impressed  with  the  idea^ 
however  groundless^  ^t  the  increase  of  Catholicism  would 
certainly  lead  to  a  practical  interference  with  the  liberty  <rf 
thought,  liberty  of  speech,  and  liberty  of  action»  vhidi  cha- 
racterise this  country  beyond  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  intense  embitterment  of  feeling  which  has  animated  Dr. 
"Whatcly  ever  since  his  book  on  Logic  ^vns  put  npon  the  Index 
is  tm  illustration  of  the  change  we  should  witness  were  the 
ruling  powers  of  England  once  persuaded  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  vulgar  notions  about  priestcraft  and  the  des- 
potism of  the  confessional.  It  would  be  vain  to  point  to  our 
own  i)i^Iu>})s  and  clergy,  and  our  own  proceedings  at  home, 
as  jjiuois  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charges.  The  national  mind 
of  England  is  slow  to  be  moved  to  passion,  but  when  once 
roused,  its  fury  would  be  as  irresistible  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
soning. 

Should,  then,  any  such  change  take  place  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  even  in  a  small  degree,  Ivla^iiouLli  wuuUl  instantly 
be  sacrificed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  politicLil  parlies. 
"Whether  it  will  stand,  as  things  now  are,  we  ourselves  can 
form  no  opinion.  There  is  so  much  apparent  chance  in  such 
matters^  and  the  risings  and  fallings  in  the  barometer  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism  are  so  sudden,  that  no  eye  can  forecast 
them.  All  depends  on  the  pressure  from  without.  As  Exeter 
Hall  gains  the  ascendant,  the  prospects  of  Maynooth  darken. 
As  it  loses  its  swa^,  the  sun  shines  again  on  the  Popish  col- 
lege. One  thing  is  clear,  there  are  no  very  deep  feelings  in 
the  nation  at  large  on  the  subject.  The  elections  have  thrown 
out  some  of  the  fiercest  defenders  of  Protestantism  pure  and 
imdefiled ;  and  the  foremost  assailants  of  the  college,  Chun* 
bers,  Pellatt,  Hastie,  and  others  of  the  same  kidney,  haye  been 
sent  about  their  business ;  while  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a 
case  in  which  the  election  has  turned  on  the  extreme  anti* 
popery  question.  And  where  the  anti-Maynooth  gentry  have 
put  forward  their  bigotry  as  a  title  to  votes,  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  in  a  few  mild  and  brief  phrases,  as  if  they  knew 
that  the  urgent  interests  of  the  day  were  quite  of  another 
complexion. 

The  opponents  of  the  grant  are,  it  is  true,  assisted  to  a 

slight  extent  by  the  opinions  of  some  Catholics,  who  either 
care  nothing  for  its  continuance,  or  actually  wish  to  see  it 
annulled.  JSuch  opinions  are  grounded  usually  on  one  of  the 
two  following  ideas:  that  we  should  get  a  better  colkge  if 
Maynooth  were  free  from  Government  connection,  and  that 
the  abolition  of  the  grant  would  practically  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Irish  Chturch-estabiishment. 
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Krom  both  of  these  views  we  entirely  dissent.  How  any 
nan  who  knows  the  condition  of  Catholic  affiun  in  Ireland 
ean  imagine  that  the  destruction  of  Maynooth  would  lead  to 
ihe  erection  of  a  better  seminary,  is  to  us  inexplicable.  Here 
are  actually  about  six  hundred  young  ecclesiastics  to  be  housed, 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated.  Where,  let  us  ask,  is  the  money 
to  come  from  ?  With  all  the  increasing  calls  there  are  for 
the  contributions  of  tlie  faithful  for  other  purposes,  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  raise  aninialhj  the  immense  sum 
needed  for  such  a  work  ?  Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  any  thing  like  the  necessary  funds  could  be  raised 
without  a  most  lamentable  injury  to  various  other  institutions 
which  have  an  equally  strong  claim  on  the  purses  of  good 
Catholics  ?  Remember,  that  every  year  the  number  of  other 
claims  goes  on  increasing,  and  will  increase  ;  and  that  the 
tendency  to  give  on  the  part  of  the  nation  does  not  increase 
in  the  like  proportion.  What  a  suicidal  rashness,  therefore, 
to  throw  away  your  good  and  solid  beef  and  pudding  be- 
cause its  cookory  is  not  quite  faultless,  when  you  see  that  you 
will  be  starved  on  half-rations  of  bread  and  cheese  in  conse- 
quence I 

Then  as  to  the  professors :  where  will  you  get  better  onea 
in  Ireland,  take  them  altogether?  The  question  is  not,  whe- 
ther every  individual  professor  takes  your  view  in  politics,  or 
18  up  to  the  highest  ideal  standard  of  Catholic  professorship  ; 
nor,  whether  me  college  is  not  susceptible  of  important  re- 
forms, as  the  professors  themselves  have  been  foremost  to 
testify :  but,  will  you  get  others  more  capable  of  doing  the 
work  ?  If  you  think  so,  where  are  they  ?  Who  are  they  ? 
What  have  they  done  which  justifies  the  opinion  that  they 
will  do  what  the  Maynooth  professors  have  not  done  and 
will  not  do  ? 

Again,  who  are  to  be  the  heads  of  the  new  seminary  or 
seminaries  that  are  to  take  the  place  of  Maynooth  ?  Let 
every  bishop  have  his  own,  we  are  told.  A  very  pretty  theory 
on  paper ;  but  about  as  practical  a  reply  as  would  be  the  ad- 
vice to  every  bishop  to  have  a  cathedral  like  York  Minster  or 
Westminster  Abbey.  Where  are  the  funds,  and  where  the 
model  superiors,  for  a  whole  host  of  diocesan  seminaries  to 
receive  the  banished  youths  of  Maynooth  ?  Exactly  where 
the  funds  are  for  building  a  York  Minster  or  a  Westminster 
Abbey  in  every  diocese  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Then  let  tlie  bishops  unite  to  form  one  or  more  larger 
seminaries.  As  unpracticable  a  suggestion  as  the  other. 
** Let  them  unite:"  how  easy  to  say  this,  but  how  vain 
to  expect  such  a  thing!    It  is  rather  unpleasant  to  con- 
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fess  it;  Imt  the  fact  in  so  notorious,  that  it  is  useless  to 
be  squeamibh  in  alluding  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Ireland  happen  to  exercise  their  privilege  of 
disagreeing  in  what  is  not  of  faitli  to  a  most  wonderful 
extent.  Lookers-on  and  critics  may  lament  this ;  but  so 
it  is.  We  cannot  alter  it.  Kach  bishop,  each  priest,  each 
layman,  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  views  on  such  matters  as 
wv  excellent  speculators  have  to  ours;  and  it  is  certain  that 
any  inan  who  should  try  to  force  them  into  agreement  would 
rue  the  day  wheu  he  undertook  the  task«  What  thej  would 
do  were  the  Pope  himself  to  itfterfere»  is  another  qnestaoo. 
But  were  any  maia,  less  than  the  Holy  Father,  to  UDdertaka 
the  work  of  getting  Catholic  Ireland  to  sgiee  in  the  ereetaoB 
and  carrying  on  of  a  substitute  for  Maynooth,  all  he  would 
get  would  1m  a  suecession  of  violent  rape  on  the  knuckles  itm 
his  pains. 

The  other  Wew  we  have  referred  to^  whidi  holds  that 
the  disendowment  of  Maynooth  would  lead,  logically  and 
really,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  establi^lunent,  is  just 
about  as  visionary  as  this  one  touching  a  new  and  better 
seminary  in  its  place.  What  do  such  dreamers  imagine  that 
legislators  are  made  of?  Who,  on  earth,  cares  for  logical 
consistency  when  his  own  pocket  is  eonceroed  t  No  doubt,  a 
certain  section  of  Dissenters,  who  are  agsinst  all  endowments 
under  all  circumstances,  cry  out  with  one  voice  against  May- 
nooth and  the  Protestant  establishment;  but  these  are  an 
uninfluential  fragment  whom  nobody  cares  for  imtside  their 
own  sect,  and  tliey  have  very  few  supporters  among  men  of 
other  classes.  The  Protestant  Church- establishment,  it  can- 
not  he  too  often  repeated,  means  exactly  this,  that  an  annual 
income,  with  glebes  and  parsonages,  is  secured  to  many  thou- 
sands of  the  families  of  the  iipj'er  and  professional  classes  of 
Protestants;  and  that  the  appointments  to  these  livings  rest 
with  the  near  connections  and  relations  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  iiold  them.  The  estalilidimeat  is  not  an  esiablishment 
of  doctrines  lialf  as  nmch  as  it  is  an  establishment  of  rectories, 
vicarageii,  and  tithe  rent-charges.  The  tluct lines  are  merely 
tacked  on  to  the  revenues;  just  per  contra  to  what  it  was  in 
Catholic  times,  when  the  incomes  were  tacked  on  to  the  doc- 
trines. AikI  as  ior  su|) posing'  that  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
or  from  abslract  ideas  et  fitness  and  justice,  the  holders  of 
these  good  tilings  would  give  ilicin  up  because  the  Maynooth 
grant  was  abolished,  why  you  might  as  reasonably  expect  to 
see  Dr.  Whately  taking  to  support  himself  by  catching  her- 
rings on  the  coast  of  ualway,  because  St.  Paul  was  a  sail- 
niaker  and  St«  Peter  a  fisherman. 
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Of  other  semi-political  matters  which  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  Catholics,  and  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
reform,  the  principal  are,  the  supply  of  ample  religious  privi- 
leges to  our  Catholic  soldiers  and  snilors,  and  to  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  and  hospitals.  As  things  now  stand,  we  sus- 
pect by  far  the  best  method  usually  is,  for  the  clergy,  and 
any  gentlemen  wiu)  may  happen  to  be  personally  able  to  for- 
ward their  views,  to  make  definite  and  civilly-expressed  ap- 
plications in  every  individual  case  in  which  tiiey  can  prac- 
tically serve  the  cause  of  the  poor.  It  is  surprising  how  often 
this  obvious  and  straight tuiwdrd  plan  will  succeed,  when  the 
noisy  or  political  treatment  of  a  hardship  tends  oidy  to  ag- 
gravate its  pressure.  It  is  perfectly  useless  for  us  to  raise  a 
distill  bailee  on  the  general  question.  We  must  meet  our 
diiiicultics,  not  unly  lu  detail,  but  with  dellnite  and  ready 
means  in  our  hands  for  doing  our  part  in  the  wurk  the  mo- 
ment we  are  allowed  to  do  it.  Nor  will  it  do  to  be  discour- 
aged by  one  or  two  failares.  Oood-temper»  a  polite  bearing, 
tad  steady  peisistence,  will  win  orer  manj  an  opponent  woo 
at  fizst  was  vehemently  prejadieed  against  ns.  Tbe  most  dU^ 
ficult  people  to  deal  with  are  the  Protestant  shop-keeperate 
of  the  townsy  and  the  ealf4ieaded  yeomanry  of  the  country ; 
those  particular  cknes  amot^  whom  Dissent  has  its  strongest 
hold.  With  officers  in  the  army,  or  with  gentlemen  of  any 
kind,  the  Catholic  priest  has  usually  an  easier  task«  But 
wliatever  be  the  drcumstances  of  the  case,  we  beliere  there 
is  many  and  many  a  grievance  which  will  yield  to  petlent 
perseTerance  in  private,  which  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  agitate  upon  in  the  House  of  Conunons. 

With  thiese  general  views,  we  contemplate  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  new  session  with  a  tolerably  philosophic  eqm^ 
nimi^,  in  which  we  suspect  we  are  kept  in  countenance  by 
most  persons  whose  special  trade  or  vocation  is  not  purdly 
-politicaU  Catholics,  m  particular^  naturally  cannot  get  up 
a  very  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  any  party  on  any  subject 
likely  soon  to  come  before  Parliament ;  and  if  our  memoers 
acquit  themselves  of  their  duties  with  becoming  sobriety  and 
modesty,  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  speech-making,  we 
shall  all  be  extremely  well  satisfied. 
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THE  CX)OTfiOVEBSY  ON  TH£  POOR-SCHOOL  GBANT, 

Dear  Sir,— The  application  of  several  years  to  the  coni>ider- 
ation,  practical  and  tlieoretical,  of  one  particular  class  of  sub- 
jects, may  justify  the  expression  of  deliberate  opitiion,  even 
un  the  part  of  a  person  wliuse  only  claim  to  a  hearing  rests 
upon  the  cogency  of  his  remarks.  Willioul  furthLi  apology, 
then,  I  avow  my  conviction,  that  sound  policy  demandii  of  ihe 
liritish  Catholic  body  generally  that  the  promoters  of  schools 
for  poor  children  shall  henceforward  ayail  themselves  of  Go- 
yernment  aid  in  the  erection  and  improvement  of  achool-pre- 
misea*  If  this  opinion  should  appear  at  variance  with  the  Notes 
of  the  Bbhop  of  Birmingham,  and  on  that  account  be  judged 
temerarious,  I  plead,  on  the  other  side,  authorities  individu- 
aUy  not  less  august  and  cumulatively  preponderating  over  the 
view  of  a  single  bishop.  Dr.  Ullathome,  moreover,  has  made 
no  trial  of  tilie  dan^rs  which  he  dreads.  Years  have  now 
passed  since  other  bishops  erected  schools  with  Government 
aid|  and  from  none  of  them  has  the  public  heard  of  disas- 
trous consequences.  In  1851,  Cardinal  Wiseman  accepted 
a  grant  towards  the  repair  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  School, — a 
case  to  which  subsequent  reference  will  be  made.  In  1852, 
again,  his  Eminence  took  aid  for  Hammersmith  School.  In 
the  same  year  the  Bishop  of  Sal  ford  settled  the  discussions 
upon  the  school-deed  by  accepting  6201,  for  St.  Chad*s  School, 
Manchester;  and  in  1855  his  lordship  confirmed  his  judg- 
ment by  taking  a  grant  of  460/.  for  St.  Mary's  School  in  the 
same  city.  Long  before  the  appointment  of  Catholic  in- 
spectors, Bishop  Bricrir^^  showed  willingness  to  receive  assist- 
ance by  taking,  in  IH;],),  350/.  for  Surrey  Street  School  in 
Sheffield  ;  and  again,  about  twenty  years  later,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Beverley  took  5.'M7.  for  a  new  school  in  the  same 
town.  Three,  noble  scliools  have  been  erected  with  the  bi- 
shop's approval  in  I^iverpool,  and  the  grants  to  them  amount 
to  2700/.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Hexham  has  taken  a  building-grant 
for  Stella  School ;  the  Bishop  of  Newport,  for  Cardiff;  the 
Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  for  Birkenhead;  a  former  Bishop  of 
Clifton,  for  ivemerton.  The  last  case  combines  the  authority 
of  the  great  Benedictine  order  with  that  of  Bishop  Burgess, 
just  as  St.  Francis  Xavicr's  Liverpool,  St.  John's  Wigan, 
and  St.  Wilfrid's  Preston,  prove  that  the  JesuiLs,  not  gene-' 
rally  deemed  deficient  in  prudence  and  foresight,  arc  equally 
ready  with  the  bishops  to  accept  Government  aid  in  building 
and  repairing  schools. 
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I  do  not  know  that  my  array  of  authorities  is  ezhaustiye. 

Xt  iS|  I  trust,  long  enough  to  show  that  it  is  open  to  a  layman 
to  take  the  side  which  I  maintain.  And  my  confidence  in 
this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  late  pastoral  of  Bishop 
Turner,  who,  having  been  the  first  of  the  bishops  to  accept 
the  school-deed,  is  also  the  first  to  announce  episcopally  to 
Iiis  diocese  that  he  desires  the  general  acceptance  of  Govern- 
ment aid  towards  the  erection  of  new  schools.  Perhaps  if 
Bishop  Ullathorne  had  made  the  same  trial,  he  would  nave 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  question,  then,  is  an  open  one.  Building-plants  may 
be  taken  from  the  parliamentary  fund.  Is  it  politic  to  take 
them  or  not?    What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ? 

The  most  obvious  advantages  are  these:  (1)  j^t^cuniary 
assistance;  (2)  freedom  from  debt ;  (3)  excellence  of  plan  j 
(4)  security  of  tenure  ;  and  (5)  freedom  of  management. 

1.  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  denied  by  any  reasonable  per- 
sons, that  additional  school-buildings  must  be  counted  among 
our  pressing  wants.  For,  without  wearying  you  with  figures, 
it  may  be  confidently  alfirmed,  that  the  children  in  our  schools, 
instead  of  numbering,  as  they  ought  to  do,  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  Catholic  body,  number  less  than  one  twenty-fourtii ; 
or,  ill  other  words,  that  74,000  Catholic  children  who  ought 
to  attend  school  do  not  attend  schools,  or,  at  least  not  Ca- 
tholic schools.  Add  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  older 
schools, — designed  by  architects  who  thought  but  of  exteriors, 
to  please  managers  who  entertained  no  fixed  views  upon 
methods  of  teaching  and  organisation;  or  run  up  by  cheap 
builders  upon  damp  confined  back  sites,  without  light,  venti- 
lation, or  drainage ;  or  thrust  down  beneath  chapels, — requires 
to  be  rebuilt :  another  portion,  not  inconsiderable,  needs  en* 
laigement,  or  new  fittingji,  furniture,  and  floors.  So  that  large 
sums  of  money  must  sooner  or  later  be  expended  on  school- 
fabrics.  Catholics,  from  defect  whether  of  ability  or  will,  do 
not  furnish  funds  for  this  purpose  so  freely  as  to  overtake 
the  wants  of  the  population.  Practically,  our  school-building 
money  is  limited.  Suppose  it  to  be  10,000/.  per  annum; 
Government  grants,  if  accepted,  vriW  double  this  sum,  and 
enable  us  to  build  twenty  new  schools  every  year,  instead  of 
the  ten  schools  for  which  alone  our  own  money  would  suffice* 
The  grant  will  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  rate  of  six  shillings 
for  every  square  foot  of  area  in  the  school  and  class  rooms  if 
the  plans  include  a  teacher's  residence,  or  four  shillings  if 
they  do  not  include  such  residence ;  but  populous  districts, 
occupied  by  the  poor,  may  obtain  extraordinary  grants.  The 
ordinary  grant  covers  one-half  the  total  cost  of  a  new  school^ 
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and  provides  two-thiids  of  the  expense  of  leflooring  and  fur- 
nishing an  old  school.  Upon  the  advantage  of  pecuniary  aa- 
sistance^  so  large  in  amount^  and  so  constantly  procuraUo^ 
two  opinions  cannot  he  entertained. 

ft.  A  kindred  advantage  arising  firom  acceptance  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  towards  new  school-huildings  is  freedom 
£rom  deht.  The  Goyemment  grant  of  one-half  of  the  cost 
will  be  paid  only  when  the  buildings  are  finished,  and  one- 
half  of  the  liabilities  has  heen  already  discharged.  In  eveij 
case  the  Government  pays  the  latter  half.  Should  any  per- 
manent charge  remain  upon  the  site^^an  evil  which  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  avoid, — ^money  must  be  funded  at  in- 
terest sufficient  to  meet  the  ground*rent.  Thus  an  aided 
school  starts  perfectly  free  from  encumbrancei  and  it  re- 
mains so.  There  is  no  power  any  where  to  raise  money  upon 
it.  Possibly  I  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  advantage  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  great.  The  building  of  a  chapel  may 
sometiiiies  prove  a  good  investment  of  money,  and  the  revenue 
raised  from  a  lar<^e  conq"re<?ation  sufiice  to  meet  the  interest 
of  a  debt  a'^  well  as  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  religion ; 
such  can  never  be  the  case  with  a  school,  which  sooner  or 
later  must  sink  under  the  burden  of  a  debt  siipemchled  to 
the  items  of  annual  expenditure.  Erected,  perha])s,  witii  great 
labour  by  a  zealous  priest,  and  at  first  conducted  with  spirit 
and  efficiency,  it  will  year  by  year  act  as  a  drain  upon  tlie 
parish;  the  priest  will  be  promoted;  his  successor  lias  less 
capacity  or  tact;  subscriptions  fl.ig  ;  necessity  arises  for  eco- 
nomy ;  the  interest  must  be  paid,  and  the  saving  effected  in 
other  directions  ;  inferior  teachers  at  lower  salaries  must  be 
hired;  no  books,  or  co})ies,  or  slates,  or  pens  or  ihk  can  be 
hough  I ;  and  then  naturally  the  attendance  of  children  falls 
off,  and  the  scheme  ends  in  disappointment.  It  is  the  debt 
which  has  ruined  all.  The  foregoing  sketch,  applicable  in 
many  cases,  will  never  describe  any  school  which  has  accepted 
a  Government  building-grant.  Raised  for  one  half  of  its  value, 
it  will  be  free  for  ever  from  the  incubus  of  debt. 

•8.  Such  a  school-building,  too,  will  assuredly  be  appro* 
priate  and  good  of  its  kind.  No  one  can  have  made  himself 
acquainted  with  many  of  our  schooUpremises  without  find-* 
ing  reason  to  regret  the  vagaries  or  inexperience  of  their 
founders.  Sometimes  the  promoters  have  desired  to  combine 
several  purposes,  and  to  erect  rooms  to  serve  for  school  and 
chapel,  and  concerts  and  dances,  and  tea-parties  and  social 
and  political  gatherings  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Some- 
times the  builder  has  been  left  to  his  own  devices  ;  sometimes 
nothing  is  considered  but  the  street-femt.   Of  the  better 
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class  of  designs,  it  is  melaricholj  to  watch  how  one  after  an- 
other repcNiU  the  same  blunders.  The  rooms  are  too  square, 
the  wijiduws  too  low,  the  roots  i:nperfectly  finished,  and  the 
infaiiU'  schools  too  small.  Now  where  I'nvy-Council  build- 
ing-grants meet  a  part  of  the  outlay,  the  school-plans  must 
be  examined,  and  may  probably  be  improved  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  a  very  large  experience.  It  is  not  merely  a 
building  capable  of  holding  children  that  the  Catholic  body  ob- 
tains for  hiuf  ito  value,  but  a  ^ona^/fcto  school ,  planned  for  eon* 
venience  of  instruction,  and  for  no  other  purposes  whatever. 

4.  The  school,  too,  will  be  secured  for  Catholic  education 
as  long  as  the  laws  of  England  endure.   With  a  title  exa- 
mined free  of  cost  to  the  promoters  by  an  eminent  counsel, 
with  a  trust-deed  embracing  the  management  clause,  accepted 
bjall  the  English  bishops,  and  adopted  by  most  of  them,  and 
repeatedly  examined  by  lawyers,  Catholic  and  Protestant; 
—with  such  a  deed,  properly  executed  and  legally  enrolled 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  its  tenure  may  be  pronounced  as 
secure  as  that  of  any  property  in  the  world.    Trustees  while 
living  cannot  alienate  it,  nor  upon  death  bequeath  it  away, 
nor  by  neglect  allow  it  to  lapse.    The  deed,  if  lost,  can  be 
replaced^    The  property,  if  unlawfully  occupied,  can  be  re- 
covered.   Built  as  a  Catholic  school,  it  must  ever  remain  a 
Catholic  school  or  nothing.    It  can  be  converted  to  no  other 
use.     Instances   occur  of  school-property,  nominally  "in 
trust,**  but  legally  private,  inherited  or  lost  by  death  of  the 
so-called  trustees,  or  owned  bv  inrlivirlnals  emiirratcd  or 
vanished,  or  translL  i  i  c  d  to  the  sLr  inrrcst  and  most  improper 
hands,  or  passed  to  Protestants,  or  sold  or  converted  to  otl^cr 
uses.    These  are  schools  ])iii1t  without  p^rants,  with  title  and 
tenure  left  hap-hazard,  as,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
oould  not  be  avoided. 

5.  But  the  foregoing  advantages  would  be  entirely  vain 
and  illusory  if  they  were  nut  accompanied  by  freedom  of 
management.  This  freedom,  however,  is  amply  secured. 
Catholics  have  all  to  themselves.  The  Government  is  no 
party  to  the  school-deed.  It  claims  not  the  shadow  of  power 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  choice  of  subjects,  selection 
of  books,  or  arrangement  of  hours.  All  is  left  to  Catholics, 
— the  ('atholic  bishop.  Catholic  priest,  Catholic  trustees, 
CaLhulic  coiriiiHitee.  One  right  the  state  reserves, — the  right 
of  seeing  tlirough  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic  inspector  tliat  the 
premises  built  for  schools  are  used  as  schools.  No  one  has 
publicly  objected  to  a  claim  so  manifestly  just ;  and  this  is 
all  that  is  required*  The  one  obligation  incurred  is,  that  the 
building  shall  be  emplojred,  if  employed  at  aU,  for  education; 
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sball  be  a  school.  It  may  be  taught  by  religioiu  or  secular 
teachers;  may  use  Bible-stories  or  common  reading-books; 
may  teach  readbg,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  like  inspected 
schools ;  or  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  lately  proposed  by 
some  uninspected  nuns ;  may  take  or  not  take  annual  grants^ 
precisely  as  the  Catholics  who  manage  it  think  £t*  It  enjoys 
perfect  freedom  from  external  control. 

Such  arc  the  advantages,  which,  as  they  become  known  and 
understood  by  the  clergy,  are  year  by  year  more  highly  valued 
and  freely  accepted.  To  the  north  of  the  Trent  at  least,  it 
is  now  hard  to  £nd  a  bishop  who -has  not,  by  example  or  pas- 
toral letters,  encouraged  and  recommended  their  acceptance. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  alleged  disadvantages,  it  may 
he  well  to  dispose  of  the  conditions  of  tenure  and  manage- 
ment attaching  to  grants  for  repair  or  enlargement  of  schools. 
Where  existing  schools  apply  for  such  grants,  if  (as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  us)  the  trusts  are  undeclared  an  d  so 
illegal,  and  the  tenure,  taking  it  at  the  best,  is  that  of  pris  aie 
property,  the  school  has  to  be  conveyed  legally  to  trustees 
for  school-purposes,  according  to  the  usual  form  of  school- 
deed  ;  but  if  the  property  be  already  legally  settled  for  school- 
piu  poses,  no  change  of  tenure  or  new  deed  will  be  required, 
and  a  simple  endorsement  on  the  existing  deed,  providing  for 
inspection,  will  satisfy  the  Privy  Council.  Should  the  deed 
contain  clauses  permitting  the  trustees  to  sell  the  property, 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  other  ilian  school-purposes,  or 
for  education  beyond  the  seas,  a  bond  for  repayment  of  the 
amount  granted  may  be  requisite.  But,  speaking  generally, 
schools  legally  settled  before  185^  may  obtain  grants  for  en* 
largements,  new  floors,  and  improved  fittings,  without  any 
legal  formality  beyond  endorsement  upon  the  existing  deed.* 

The  objections  against  the  acceptance  of  building-grants^ 
as  lately  urged,  appear  divisible  into  four  heads*  It  is  said 
(1)  Government  should  not  promote  education ;  (^)  the  school- 
committee  is  wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practice; 
(3)  inspection  may  become  injurious ;  and  (4)  the  independent 
tenure  of  school-property  is  sacrificed, 

1*  The  state,  it  is  urged,  is  not  a  schoolmaster,  but  a 
sovereign,  and  in  promoting  education  is  occupied  unnatu- 
•  rally.  An  objection  so  sweeping  and  comprehensive  might, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  disputed  at  much  length  by  the  learned, 
and  the  counter  proposition  maintained,  that,  as  the  legiti- 
mate end  of  Government,  an  end  intrinsically  good«  is  tha 

*  I  would  recommentl  to  the  notice  of  those  v^  ho  wish  to  see  in  a  compendious 
Ibrm  the  regnlatioiit  «tf  tiie  Prity  Conneil,  *  sbmU  volome  published  bj  Nelson, 
of  Fitemosler  Roir,  CilM  AMroot  qfAtM§mUm  ofih§Bdueaiim  CmmAtiwt. 
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temporal  welfare  of  the  subjectj  ao,  wbere,  as  in  England, 
the  interests  of  the  subject  undeniably  require  it,  the  state  is 
well  and  naturally  occupied  in  aiding  the  erection  of  schools, 
and  in  otherwise  promoting  education.  Meantime  the  fact  is 
plain,  that  all  civilised  governments  do  promote  the  educa* 
tion  of  their  subjects ;  that  the  British  Government  at  length 
18  anjuous  to  do  and  is  doing  so;  that  Catholics  are  certainly 
£ree  to  take  or  reject  their  shiure  of  this  aid,  but  they  are 
neither  free  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  from  which  the 
aid  is  drawn,  nor  able  to  prevent  Protestants  and  others  from 
sharing  or  monopolising  the  Government  grants. 

2.  A  question  of  far  greater  practical  difficulty,  and  one 
deservin;^^  dis{)assionate  consideration,  is  raised  about  the 
school-conimittee.    All  must  allow  that  some  congrep^ations 
are  situated  so  unfortunately  as  to  be  unable  at  present  to 
offer  six,  or  four,  or  two  resident  laymen.    It  is  a  mistake  t(r 
suppose  tiie  number  fixed  at  six,  suitable  for  service  as  com- 
mittee-men. But  upon  ])roof  oi'  such  a  state  of  thinirs  in  any 
arish  desirous  of  building  schools,  the  dilliculty  will  there 
e  removed  by  the  willingness  of  the  Privy  Council  to  treat 
such  a  case  as  L  \reptional,  and  cither  to  accept  the  names  of 
non-resideiit  iayiuen,  or  to  admit  a  management  clause  leav- 
ing entire  control  to  the  priests.    Such  cases  will,  liowever, 
be  exceptions,  and  the  general  rule  certaijily  requires  the 
apj)ointment  of  a  connnittee.    Now  is  there  any  Catholic 
pnnciple  opposed  to  the  nomination  by  the  bishop  and  priest 
of  such  a  committee  ?   It  is  not  a  lay  committee,  but  a  mixed 
committee  of  priest  and  laymen.  In  this  committee  the  posi« 
tion  and  rights  of  chairman  are  reserved  for  the  priest,  who 
also  has  sole  authority  in  religious  questions*   Can  a  com^ 
mittee  to  raise  funds,  and  to  co-operate  generally  in  support- 
ing a  school,  be  objected  to  as  unsound  in  principle  and  op- 
posed to  Catholic  discipline  ?   A  point  of  such  serious  im- 
portance should  be  settled  by  authority;  and,  with  submission 
to  any  authoritatiye  settlement  hereafter  to  be  made,  I  con- 
fine myself  to  certain  reflections  bearing  upon  it.    I  find, 
then,  that  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  older  Catholic  charities 
in  England  are  maiiaged  by  mixed  committees, — orphan  ges, 
al  m  si  louses,  bene  vol  e  n  t  societies,  schools.  The  Catholic  Foor- 
School  Committee  itself  can  claim  no  other  designation.  I 
do  not  see  any  where  a  good  work  supported  by  the  laity,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity,  in  the  management  of  which  laymen 
are  not  permitted  to  take  part.    The  exclusive  principle  now 
put  forth,  appears  to  me,  with  all  submission,  to  be  novel ; 
and  if  novel,  then  not  Catholic    If  there  be  not  solid 
grounds  for  the  objection  in  principle  to  committees,  the 
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taking  of  the  objection  at  all  m\ist,  I  venture  to  think,  be 
rcfjarded  as  highly  impolitic  and  imprudent;  for  it  creates  a 
dispute,  not  between  the  church  aud  the  state,  but  within 
the  church  it&eif — between  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  in  assuming 
that  none  of  the  laity — populus  ^anctux  Dei — are  qualified  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  schools,  it  is  Hkely  to  breed  feel- 
ings wIulIi  one  cannot  tliink  of  without  pain.     If  we  ically 
deserve  such  a  condemnation  from  our  own  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  what  wonder  that  our  Protestant  countrymen  refuse 
to  elect  any  of  us  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  ?  Bat 
it  is  argued,  that  a  school^ommittee,  if  not  positively  inad- 
missible in  principle,  will  at  least  prove  dangerous  in  prac- 
tice.  Perhaps  so,  sometimes*   But  what  constitution  would 
be  proposed  in  its  stead  ?   What  arrangements  which  for  all 
time  are  incapable  of  abuse  ?   History  will  be  searched  for 
an  answer  in  vain.  If  absolute  safety  is  unattainable,  the  plan 
of  a  committee  cannot  be  rejected  because  it  involves  some 
risk;  otherwise  we  shall  be  left  wholly  without  schools, 
through  the  impossibility  of  devising  a  safe  constitution  for 
them.  In  favour  of  a  committee,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
conduct  of  a  school  involves  the  interests  of  sever^  parties, 
viz.  the  state, — which  in  the  supposed  case  has  half  built  the 
school -premiises, — the  children,  their  parents,  the  teachers, 
the  subscribers,  and  the  priest.    The  priest,  as  representing 
the  Church,  infallible  in  faith  and  morals,  exercises  exclusive 
control  in  all  matters  of  religion ;  in  other  matters  is  there 
special  risk  of  danprr  if  all  the  interested  parties  are  in  soma 
measure  represented  t    The  German  proverb,  quoted  in  the 
Catholic  School  years  ago,  and  now  freely  adopted,  "  As  is  the 
master,  so  is  the  school,"  may  be  capped  by  the  maxim,  *'  As  is 
the  ])riest,  so  is  the  parish     ;i!m1  therefore  tlit'  su})position,  that 
the  majority  of  a  schooUconunittee  will  become  lax,  nominal, 
and  rationalising,  may  be  dismisjjed  from  consideration ;  more 
esp.'cially  as  the  members  of  committees  will  be  originally  se- 
lected by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  their  piety,  virtue, 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Church.    Fears  of  disputes  or  liii- 
gation  about  removal  of  teachers  or  exclusion  of  books,  appre- 
hensions of  dangers  from  possible  lady-visitors,  and  dread  of 
secret  appeals  to  insp  t  tors,  appear  quite  chimerical ;  and  if  on 
giuuiai^  so  visionary  and  intangible  we  lose  every  month  that 
passes  one  new  school  for  two  hundred  children,  winch  we 
might  have  erected  with  the  Government  aid,  we  shall  certainly, 
ill  a  few  years,  run  up  a  very  long  score  of  omissions.  How 
often  is  it  true,  that  **  the  fear  of  ill  exceeds  the  ill  we  fear  !'* 
Then,  again,  with  reference  to  dangers  ab  extra,  the  existence 
of  committees,  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  weaknessi  would 
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aeem  to  afibrd  a  powerful  element  of  strength.    Suppose  that 

in  every  one  of  five  hundred  schools  there  were  associated 
with  the  priest  six  laymen,  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
whioh  make  a  staunch  Catholic;  suppose  further,  that  the 
state  attempts  an  encroachment  upon  all,  or  even  upon  one,  of 
our  schools,  then  the  conmiittee-men  form  at  once  a  compact 
band  of  three  thousand  Catliolics,  all  personally  interested^ 
and  pledged  by  their  position  to  defend  the  school  from 
wron^.  ready  to  petition  Parliame  nt,  to  act  upon  county  or 
borough  m( miners,  and  to  contest  in  the  courts  of  equity  the 
attempted  injustice.  With  surh  an  array  of  defenders,  our 
schools  would  surely  be  mure  secure  than  if  the  clert^y  alone 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  state.  When  the 
danger  pre8s<*d,  itwouhi  In-  too  late  perhaps  to  rouse  the  laity, 
if  now  set  down  as  untailhfiil  and  untrustworthy.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  coiumiitees,  if  ajt|)()uilLd,  would,  as  experience 
persuades  me,  on  all  oidiiuuy  occasions  leave  all  the  details  of 
management  to  the  priest,  and  only  act  when  specially  ur^icd 
to  do  so,  or  when  danger  of  external  interference  threau  acd 
tlie  iudependence  of  the  schools.  But  it  is  said,  that  com- 
mitMs,  coming  in  under  the  school-deed,  will  drive  out  leli^ 
gious  tescfaeis.  Were  this  so,  the  mischief  and  loss  would  be 
great  indeed.  But  will  such  be  the  result  ?  Why  should  it 
be  so  ?  Where  are  the  reasons  ?  Is  it  the  Privy  Council^  or 
Ike  inspectors^  or  the  laityi  that  wish  to  exclude  religious  ? 
In  every  case  notoriously  the  reverse.  And  what  are  the 
lacts  ?  In  London,  lincolnVinn  Fields  school,  repaired  with 
a  Government  grant  in  1851,  and  legally  under  inspection,  is 
taught,  and  has  all  along  been  taught,  by  Irish  Brothers  for 
the  boys,  and  sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  for  girls ;  Hammer- 
smith school,  built  with  a  Govern  ni  r  t  grant,  is  taught  hj 
religious ;  Liverpool,  St.  Anne*s,  Holy  Cross^  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  all  built  with  Government  grants,  are  all  taught  hf 
religious ;  Cardiff  school,  built  with  a  Government  grant,  is 
taught  by  religious;  St.  John's  Wigan,  and  St.  Wilfrid's 
Preston,  repaired  with  Government  grants,  are  taught  by 
religious;  St.  Chads  Manchester,  built  with  a  Government 
grant,  is  taught  by  religious,  who,  like  the  Irish  Brothers  in 
London,  do  not  as  yet  take  annual  grants.  Looking  beyond 
primary  schools,  we  sec  in  reformatories  and  hospitals  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  Ciovcrinnent  of  the  iucom|)arable  excel- 
lence of  religious  in  conducting  works  of  mercy  ;  and  the  more 
they  are  tried  and  known,  the  more  general  will  become  the 
favourable  dispo^uion  towards  m.  Catholic  school-com- 
mittees must  be  strange  bodies  imlcf  d  if  they  do  not  share  it. 
3.  Insp^tion  may  be  unduly  pressedj  and  grow  injurious 
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Certainly  inspectors  ma^  make  a  great  many  mistakes ;  but 
the  general  principle  of  inspection  cannot  be  impugned.  This 
principle  has  not  always  been  comprehended  ;  and  it  has  been 
imagined  that  in  carryings  out  the  Annual-grant  IMinutes  of 
1846  and  subsequent  years,  her  Majesty's  inspectors  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  instructions  of  1810,  issued  before  (ioverninent 
ofi'ered  any  annual  aid  to  scliools.  The  principle  of  inspectiou 
is  this:  to  every  grant  from  tlie  pari iainentary  fund  condi- 
tions are  attached ;  and  inspection  is  limited  to  the  iiscer- 
taining  in  each  case  whether  the  i)articular  condition,  are  ful- 
filled. Thus  the  condition  coupled  with  a  building -grant  is, 
that  the  premises  sliall  be  used  for  schools;  and  the  inspec- 
tor's duties  arc  coiiluic  ci  to  seeiu?;x  and  reporting  that  this  is 
so.  Again,  the  condition  oi'  a  buok-grant  is,  that  the  books 
sold  to  schools  for  one-third  of  the  booksellers'  price  sliall  be 
nsed  for  the  school  only  ;  and  the  inspector,  if  he  visited  at 
all  a  school  which  had  taken  only  a  book-grant,  and  wanted 
nothing  more,  would  look  specially  to  this  point.  But  when 
the  whole  round  of  annual  grants  are  claimed  for  teachers, 
apprentices^  and  xoana^ers,  &en  indeed  the  conditioiia  cover 
the  whole  school-busmess  (excepting  religion  in  Catholic 
schools),  and  the  inspector  is  obliged  to  make  a  more  minute 
examination.  Thus  the  dread  of  a  possible  extension  of  in- 
spection really  affects  the  question  of  annual  grants,  and  not 
of  building-grants,  which  bind  to  nothing  beyond  the  use  of 
the  building  for  school-purposes.  A  school  built  with  a 
Government  mnt  is  as  free  as  any  other  school  to  take  or 
leave  any  or  lul  of  the  annual  grants.  But  may  not  Parlia^ 
ment  interfere  ?  It  may  in  this  country  do  any  thing.  From 
such  interference  we  can  have  no  schools  at  all  which  are 
absolutely  safe.  We  have,  however,  Catholic  representatives 
in  both  houses  to  combat  any  attempted  wrong ;  and  we  have, 
too,  what  is  a  greater  safeguard  perhaps,  the  national  worship 
of  vested  interests.  Should  these  fail,  our  schools  may  un- 
questionably be  placed  in  danger;  but  of  all  existing  Ca- 
tholic schools,  those  which  may  have  accepted  Government 
building-grants  will  possess  three  grounds  of  security  wanting 
in  most  other  cases:  (1)  their  tenure  will  be  legal ;  (2)  iuilu* 
cntial  laymen  will  be  concerned  in  defending  them  ;  (3)  their 
trust-deed,  which  thr  Court  of  Chancery  will  maintaiiv,  sets 
forth  expressly  l]iat  "any  depnrture  from  the  terms  on  the 
part  of  Government  shall  not  ubH(j;^e  tlie  committee  of  manage- 
ment either  to  submit  to  any  other  inspection,  or  to  refund  the 
money  advanced  by  Government,  or  any  part  thereof 

But  by  taknig  building-grants,  **  the  independent  tenure 
of  our  school-property  will  be  sacrificed."    What,  then,  is 
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meant  by  **  independent  tenure  *'?  "  Legal  tenure,"  "  secure 
tenure/' we  all  understand ;  but  what  constitutes  "  independ- 
ence of  tenure*'?  I  speak  under  correction^  but  I  cannot 
lielp  thinking  that  schools  built  with  money  contributed  ex- 
pressly for  schools  in  a  particular  place,  so  far  from  being 
independent^  are  necessarily  bound  by  two  stringent  obliga- 
tions; one  of  justice,  and  the  other  of  law.  But  if  the  law 
requires  that  the  trusts  of  school-property  should  be  declared; 
and  if  justice  requires  that  school-property  should  not  be 
alienated  without  valid  cause,  and  that  in  any  such  event  the 
proceeds  of  sale  should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  schools 
elsewhere,  what  independence  is  sacrificed  by  accepting  half 
the  building  cost,  and  with  it  the  approved  deed  ?  The  con- 
ditions of  law  and  justice  arc  thereby  fulfdled,  and  nothing 
more.  One  class  of  schools,  indeed,  occurs  which  may  be 
called  independent  schools,  namely,  those  built  by  individuals 
upon  their  own  estates.  If  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
own  these  schools,  and  others  oi  the  same  class  about  to 
build  schools,  could  be  induced  to  sacrifice  independence 
of  tenure,"  and  by  adopting  the  school-deed,  with  or  without 
the  grant,  to  puL  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  possessors  of 
their  estates  to  alienate  buildings  erected  by  themselves  or 
their  ancestors  for  the  religious  education  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, I  believe  that  they  would  confer  a  solid  boon  upon 
Catholicibr.  But  an  aided  schooLbuilding  cannot,  under  the 
trost-deedf  be  sold  without  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Does  this  provision  appear  unreasonable?  Govern- 
ment makes  buildmg-grants  upon  proof  that  schools  are  re- 
quired in  a  particular  locality ;  and,  upon  receiving  proof, 
contributes  largely  towards  schools  for  that  one  place.  Can 
it  be  deemed  harsh  or  unfair  if,  before  permitting  the  removal 
of  the  school  elsewhere,  it  requires  proof  that  the  need  of 
schools  there  has  ceased  ?  Would  it  be  prudent  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  what  may  he  termed  speculative  scliools? 
Has  the  Secretary  of  State  any  thing  to  gain  by  refusing  his 
sanction,  if  change  of  population  or  other  circumstances  ren- 
der the  removal  desirable  ?  There  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
trustees  or  others  to  keep  open  the  school.  If  the  Catholic 
population  left  a  locality,  their  school  must  be  removed  or 
closed.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Home  Secretary 
would  not  prefer  its  removal. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  was  the  misery  of  the  English  Catholic 
body  that  they  were  without,  not  schools,  so  much  as  teachers. 
Government  has  contributed  (50,000/.  chiefly  to  rear  teachers 
for  us.  It  maintains  now,  eitlier  as  apprentices  or  students 
in  training,  about  800  young  Catholics  of  both  sexes,  upon 
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whose  education  as  teachers  of  Catliolic  schools  it  is  in  course 
of  spending  120,000/.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my  im- 
pression that  such  heneficence  deserves  gratitude ;  hut,  whe- 
ther or  not,  I  am  confident  that  the  action  of  Government 
has  irnjirnved,  and  is  rapidly  improving,  our  position  ;  for  it 
is  iui iii^iiiiig  us  with  an  abundance  of  qualified  teachers;  and 
witli  many  efficient  teachers  we  shall,  whether  aided  or  not, 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  many  good  i^chools. 

Suhmitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic  body, 
and  to  the  correction  of  authority,  remarks  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  thought,  1  am,  &c. 

Soutbport,  April  1857.  S»  N.  S.* 


THE  BESCUE. 


"But  now,"  as  the  author  of  Hndibras  siii?s,  t'  ohsen'e  ro- 
mantic method,  let  bloody  steel  awhile  be  sheathed,"  and  let 
us  exchange  the  harsii  sounds  and  sickening  pictures  of  rack- 
ings,  hangings,  and  quarterings,  ior  a  less  painful  theme,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  a  scene  where  for  once  the  rogues  were 
vanquished,  and  honest  men  held  their  own  for  a  time,  not 
peaceably  indeed,  but  by  just  though  illegal  resistance  and 
violence. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1607  ,  a  divine  who,  in  spite 
of  a  scandalous  life,  iiad,  fur  his  services  against  Papists  here 
and  in  Ireland,  been  raised  to  8ome  of  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Establishment,  and  who  was  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Bristol 
and  Dean  of  York,  found  himself  in  London,  engaged  in  the 
usual  occupation  of  great  men  of  those  days — ^flattering  the 
courtiers,  in  hopes  through  them  of  getting  something  out  <^ 
the  king.  John  Thomborough, — ^for  that  was  our  prelate's 
name, — ^not  being  a  Scotchman,  could  not  hope  to  wheedle 
any  thing  out  of  James  without  offering  some  equivalent.  He 
therefore  concentrated  his  abilities,  which  were  by  no  means 
contemptible,  on  framing  a  plan  for  increasing  the  revenues 
from  recusants,  and  with  his  **  brief*  danced  attendance  on 
Sir  Julius  Csesar,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  on  whose 
&your"  this  true  successor  of  the  apostle  who  bore  the  bag 
had  with  characteristic  foresight  made  choice  of  depend- 
ence,** and  to  whom,  when  he  had  failed  in  several  attempts 
to  speak  to  him,  he  enclosed  his  prospectus  in  a  letter,  whereia 

•  The  Editor  of  the  Rtmhhr  rdtcntM  im  Ins  own  aoeottnt  Uie  protest  of  Us 

eorrespondcnt,  tliat  on  thi>  question  he  entifdj  aabnitl  Us  jttdglBfln^tO  dlO  ds- 
eiMon  of  the  eccleiiarticti  luubontiee. 
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he  hopes  that  Sir  Julius  **  will  be  pleased  not  to  forget,  when 
opportunity  may  best  serve,  to  niuve  his  majesty  concerning 
our  many  recusants  in  the  north,  and  the  great  necessity  of 
service  there,  not  only  for  the  nion'  quiet  of  the  country,  but 
also  for  his  mnjc.sty*s  profit."*  The  brief  found  favour  in 
tlie  eyes  of  tlic  council ;  copit  s  were  multiplied,  and  the  king- 
was  delighted  with  the  alchemical  sagacity  which  could  wring 
a  copious  shower  of  gold  from  a  sponge  that  was  thouglit  to 
be  ah  eady  squeezed  dry.  As  the  document  is  lustructive,  we 
will  give  a  summary  of  its  contents. 

(1)  His  first  complaint  is,  that  even  when  a  jury  has  found 
a  conveyiLi  of  recusants'  lands  lo  be  fraudulent,  Mr.  Spillar, 
on  a  single  aliidavii,  draws  a  plea,  and  causes  the  verdict  to 
be  dischargcd.j-  Tliumborougli  suggests  that  all  these  suiu 
should  go  through  the  attoruey-general's  hands.  (2)  Several 
sheriffs  neglect  making  a  return  of  forfeitures,  and  restore 
the  recusants'  goods.  (3)  The  king  receives  not  one  for 
every  five»  or  ndlier  ten,  thousand  pounds  due  to  him  on  this 
account;  hereby  the  recusants  grow  rich  and  strong,  main- 
tain many  of  their  own  faction,  and  purchase  land  daily* 
Middleton  buys  every  }  ear  about  seven  or  ei^ht  hundred 
pounds  worth.  He  proposes  as  a  remedy,  a  writ  of  melius 
inptirendumf  and  a  higher  rate  of  fines,  (4)  Some  reco- 
sants  rent  a  part  of  their  own  forfeited  lands^  and  under  cover 
of  the  part  hold  much  more.  (5)  When  the  king  makes 
over  a  number  of  recusdnts  to  any  grantee,  they  give  this 
man  money  to  pretend  that  he  can  get  nothing  out  of  them ; 
whereupon  they  escape  easily,  and  the  king  makes  a  further 
grant  to  his  favourite.  (6)  The  practice  of  letting  their  own 
lands  to  recusants  is  fraught  with  evil;  these  leases  should 
only  be  given  to  well-affected  persons.  (7)  Recusants  wan- 
der at  will  without  their  confines, J  are  married  by  popish 
priests,  educate  their  chihlren  like  themselves,  and  have  all 
or  most  of  their  servants  Catholic,  The  justices  and  commis- 
sioners should  be  instructed  to  prevent  these  horrible  crimes. 
(8)  Two  years  since  there  fell  away  only  in  Yorkshire  eight 
hundred  at  once,  as  appeared  by  presentment  to  the  justices 
there,  and  from  that  time  till  now  they  have  daily  fallen  Ironi 
us;  only  the  execution  of  this  connnission§  hath  lately 
brought  back  to  the  ch v.rch  almost  one  hundred.  They  who 
continue  disobedient  compound  for  little^  are  not  called  in 

«  Brititli  Mafeiim,  Lansdowne  Mm.  118,  foL  342,  Not.  3,  1607. 

t  Lansdowne,  153,  fol. 

X  They  were  confined  to  a  diatance  of  five  miles  from  their  bousea. 

f  Tliia  copy  of  tiie  doeoineat  is  datod  Feb.  1,  l<j08 ;  and  Ae  eoanninioii  re- 
ferred to  is  the  one  that  was  appoiaMd  in  eooMqiwiMe  of  (he  pctwnlariBw  of  tho 
tot  edicioa  at  ika  »  brief." 
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question  for  their  misdemeanorsy  and  make  their  neighbours 
believe  that  we  dare  not  proceed  against  them ;  that  we  live 
"onder  a  doubtful  and  fearful  policy,  and  that  the  penal  laws 
are  unlawful^  and  but  scarecrows  for  the  meaner  and  more 
Ignorant  sort;  so  that  both  rich  and  poor  openly  exclaim 
against  persecution  and  cruelty  to  Catholics  when  due  and 
lawful  proceedings  are  taken  against  them.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed is,  that  all  connivaTKe  shall  cease,  and  that  the  commis> 
sioners  shall  fake  care  to  keep  the  recusants  in  better  awe, 
and  to  bring  them  into  more  order.  (9)  Clerks  of  assize 
make  indictments  invalid  by  jnis-spelling  the  names.  (10) 
Mr.  Spillar  leaves  out  nnT^ies  in  the  schedules  he  makes  for 
the  commissioners.  (11)  The  special  commissioners,  procured 
by  the  recusants  themselves,  value  their  lands  at  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  true  worth.  Sheriffs  are  negliirent  in 
retaining  the  goods.  (13)  Many  recusants  rescue  then  goods 
by  force  of  arms  most  riotously  from  those  which  have  law- 
fully and  by  warrant  seized  them  for  the  king,  and  beat  and 
wound  the  officers.  (11)  As  a  last  resource,  the}^  will  go  to 
church  to  save  their  property,  but  they  will  not  register  their 
conformity  in  the  Exchequer ;  for  in  that  case  a  relapse 
might  be  treason,  or  at  any  rate  punishable  by  praMuunire. 
Thornborough  winds  up  by  recommending  the  stnci  acliuinis- 
tration  of  the  laws,  as  to  keep  in  obedience  those  who  have 
not  yet  fallen,  and  to  reform  those  that  have,  or  at  least  to 
provide  for  their  gradual  extinction  by  death.  Or  if  these 
sanguinary  laws  are  not  to  be  put  into  force,  then  let  the 
king's  revenue  from  this  source  be  much  increased.  The 
bishop,  however,  foresees  that  if  Catholics  are  onlj  to  suffer 
in  pocket*  then  **  this  will  be  a  means  of  many  others'  fall  in 
hones  of  like  favour ;"  so  he  concludes  by  again  urging  that 
only  those  who  are  now  Catholics  be  treated  so  leniently,  but 
that  all  converts  should  suffer  the  personal  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment or  death,  which  the  laws  provide. 

The  government  soon  saw  the  value  of  this  advice,  and 
made  its  author  chief  ecclesiastical  commissioner  for  the  pro- 
vince of  York,  with  general  powers  to  administer  the  laws 
against  recusants;  while  the  king  anticipated  his  success  by 
making  preposterous  grants  of  recusants'  fines  to  his  noble  and 
ignoble  fools,  footmen,  and  flatterers,  to  the  great  inconveni^ 
ence  and  disgust  of  Thornborough,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Immediately  after  his  appointment,  John  Thornborough,  with 
his  henchman,  Robert  Kelwaye,  a  sagacious  hunting-dog  of 
the  order  of  Topcliife,  established  his  head-quarters  in  York 
Castle,  summoned  the  recusants  before  him,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seizing  from  them  goods  to  the  value  of  nearly 
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900/.,  and  500^.  a-year  of  rents.  He  next  turned  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  arrears  of  fines  that  had  not  been  collected  in  the 
late  queen's  time,  and  fouod  that  a  goodly  sum  of  money  was 
still  due  upon  that  score.  Among  the  debtors  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blakiston,  of  Blaklaton  in  Durham,  the  head  of  tlie 
great  family  of  that  name,  which  then  held  so  important  a 
rank  among  the  gentry  of  the  palatinate.  It  was  a  family, 
as  Siirtees*  tells  us,  descended  neither  from  Norman  baron 
nor  froni  Saxon  thane;  it  owed  not  its  rise  to  cliartcr  of 
bishop,  nor  to  tlie  favour  of  any  of  the  great  lords  ;  nor  had 
it  been  in  immemorial  possession  of  the  property.  Tlie  first 
known  of  the  name  was  a  cook,  from  whom  the  family  arose 
pedetentim  et  ex  hnmili  /oco,  and  acquired  ita  lands  by  very 
gradual  purchase  from  their  ancient  owners,  till  it  reached 
the  zenitli  of  its  wealth  and  hunuurs  under  John  Blackiston, 
the  paterfamilias  of  1,>75,  a  genuine  example,  according  to 
Surtees,  of  the  ancient  squire  of  the  old  ballad, 

"  Wlio  kept  a  bruvo  old  houso  nt  a  houTitifiil  old  rate, 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  old  poor  at  hU  gate.'' 

But  the  historian  of  the  j)alatinate  is  imjust  to  the  memory  of 
this  fine  old  fellow's  descendants.  His  son^  Sir  William,  we 
are  told  (whose  marriage  with  the  wealthy  co-heiress  of  Clax- 
ton  could  not  preserve  even  the  old  estate  from  dismember- 
ment),  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1615,  and  who  sold  the  estate  the  same  year;  were 
as  certainly  ^*  courtiers  of  the  king  and  the  king  s  new  cour- 
tiers.** Any  one  who  knows  the  old  balladf  will  remember 
the  young  courtier's  channels  for  dissipating  his  property, — 
the  profligacy,  the  mortgages,  the  luxury;  the  new-fangled 
wife,  **  with  seven  or  eight  different  dressini^s  of  other  women's 
bair;"  the  new  hall,  new  pictures,  new  study  stuffed  full  of 
pamphlets  and  plays;  the  journey  to  London  at  Christmas, 
and  the  new  titles  bought  by  the  sale  of  the  old  manors, — yet 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  ])roof  that  Sir  William  Blakiston 
was  a  man  of  this  kind.  True,  he  was  obli^-ed  to  part  with 
portions  of  liis  property ;  but  it  was  to  pay  for  his  religion, 
not  for  his  rioting.  The  imputation  is  scarcely  more  applicable 
to  his  chivalrous  grandson,  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet, 
with  whom  the  title  expired,  \Yhose  loyalty  completed  the  ruin 
of  Ills  family,  and  who  continued  in  arms  till  the  last  declen- 
t^ion  of  the  royal  cause,  and  afterwards  endured  a  long  impri- 
sonujent  in  Maxtoke  Castle. 

Eut  tiiough  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Sir  William 

*  Hiitory  of  Dnrlwai,  voL  iii  p.  160. 

t  Sm  FeNj'i  RdiqufliyToL  IL  book  iii.  no.  8. 
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Blakiston  of  1607  was  one  of  the  new  courtiers  of  the  ballad, 
he  evidently  had  about  hini  somewhat  of  the  thoughtless  and 
brilliant  daring  of  the  Cavaliers.  If  he  had  the  makings  of  a 
martyr  in  him,  it  was  not  a  meek  non^resisting  yictim,  but  a 
soldier  who  would  sell  his  life  dearly,  and  die  with  harness 
on  his  back :  he  had  no  notion  of  submitting  tamely  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  iniquitous  penal  laws;  but  was  ready  to  lose 
his  life  in  defence  of  his  rights  as  a  citisen,  and  probably  also 
to  take  life  in  the  same  just  cause.  If  his  is  an  example  less 
perfect  than  those  which  the  suffering  gentry  of  the  south 
have  bequeathed  to  us,  at  least  it  is  one  that  more  enlists  the 
natural  sympathies,  and  that  varies  afjreeably  the  monotony  of 
the  multiplied  tales  of  misery  revealed  to  us  by  our  n^searches 
into  the  action  of  the  pmal  laws,  which,  by  overstraining  our 
pity  miL^ht,  unless  so  varied,  defeat  their  own  object,  and 
weary  instead  of  exciting  us. 

John  ThornborouglK  in  his  court  at  York  Castle,  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  Sir  Wiiiiam  Blakiston  owed  for  arrears  of 
fines  no  less  than  470/.  Uj)on  this  a  warrant  was  made  out 
to  seize  his  goods,  and  Ucjhcrt  Relwaye  and  his  men  were 
sent  to  Durham  to  perform  the  service,  llow  they  prospered 
may  be  seen  from  two  reports  wliieli  Kclwayc  sent  in  to  his 
master,  both  of  which  are  })reseived  in  vol.  rliii.  of  the  Laus- 
downe  Mss.,  and  from  which  we  compile  our  narrative. 

"  Sir  William  Blakiston,  a  principal  reeuianf  of  the  oomty  of 

Durham,  being  indebted  to  his  m:»jesty  in  p^eat  sums  of  money,  the 
coaiinission  appointed  thra  inquiry  siiould  be  made,  and  n  iury  was 
inipiiniK'lt  ti,  vvhicli  fcuud  him  to  be  ])ossessed  of  some  ()UU/.  a-year 
in  land,  and  t>r  goods  to  the  amount  of  SOO/.  Kelwaye  therefore, 
who  Ma^i  ia  Durham^  itiimLdiaiely  scut  Tobias  Mozyer,  John  Cow- 
the,  William  Guidott,  and  seven  more  men,  under  the  orders  of 
Smith,  the  bailtff  of  that  liberty,  with  warrant  te  aeise  twenty  horses 
and  threescore  and  seventeen  oxen  and  kine ;  this  they  did  quietly 
and  peaceably,  and  kept  possession  of  their  booty  for  some  three 
hours,  in  which  time  they  had  driven  it  about  four  miles  toward! 
Purl>am,  when  suddenly  Sir  William^  and  John  Blakiston  his  son» 
well  mounted  and  with  their  swords  drawn,  came  riding  down 
upon  them,  galloped  to  the  forcinost  of  the  cattle,  nnd  there  with 
force  and  arms,  calling  tlip  n foresaid  persons  roLMu  s  and  viiiains, 
with  other  outrageous  uoiils,  commanded  them  in  die  kiii^  s  name 
to  redeliver  the  goods,  pretending  and  vowing  that  he  had  a  d 
charge  from  ihe  king,  and  a  patent  under  the  great  seal ;  and  ihat 
notice  had  been jnven  of  it  to  Kelwaye  by  the  tmder-sheriff.  Now 
this  uoder-sheriff,  says  Kelwaye,  was  a  great  favoaier  of  the  knight ; 
and  when  he  (Kelwaye)  had  asked  to  see  the  patent,  he  was  told 
that  one  Captain  Colvillc  had  begged  it  of  the  king,  but  had  carried 
it  with  him  into  Scotland»  because  Mr.  Spiiiar  (Sir  Julius  Caesar's 
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dcrlc)  WM  to  htcwe  401.  fee  for  it,  and  it  was  not  settled  wbeifaer 
ColviUe  or  Blakiston  were  to  pay  this  sum.  The  patent  was  said 
to  reserve  only  100/.  a-yesr  from  Blakiston's  estate  to  the  king's 

use,  which  the  sheriff  had  process  to  levy.  Kelwaye,  with  a  decision 
which  he  had  hitherto  found  safe  in  dealing  with  recusants,  had 
taken  for  granted  that  these  %vere  but  devices,  and  had  directed  his 
men  to  acoomplis]i  t!ie  seizure  wli.itever  might  be  said  to  tliem. 
Sir  Williain  tiiea,  tintiing  that  argunu  nts  would  not  j)revail,  next 
challenged  all  the  party  to  fight,  one  to  one  or  two  to  two,  saying 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  Hfe  than  his  goods  ;  but  they  replied 
that  they  came  not  to  fight  but  to  drive  the  cattle  to  Durham,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  the  sheriff  to  his  majesty's  use.  On  which  Sir 
William  proceeded  to  rail  in  most  violent  manner  at  his  majesty's 
proceedings,  saying  that  none  did  serve  the  king  hut  a  company 
of  rogues,  with  odier  outrageous  speeches.  So,  not  to  be  satisfied 
wMi  any  persuasions,  he  and  his  son  6rst  drove  away  all  the  horses ; 
and  when  they  had  driven  them  to  such  a  distance  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  K  el  wave's  men  recoverin'j  them,  thev  left  them  in  the 
field,  Rnd  {galloped  back  to  lescnc  thr  otlif-r  cattle.  At  every  gate 
the  cattle  were  to  be  driven  through,  the  knight  and  his  son  rode 
ahead,  and  there  opposed  themselves  to  the  men,  and  hindered,  their 
driving,  only  to  gain  time.  Alter  a  while  he  was  joined  by  one 
William  Fkrtis,  and  a  miller,  servants  of  his,  whom  be  ordered  to 
help  him ;  and  they  ibor  continued  their  resistance  and  rescue  with 
Ibroe  of  arms,  and  Sir  William  drew  his  sword  (the  narrator  fbrget- 
tiDg  tha  t  it  had  been  drawn  all  the  while)  and  struck  Mozyer  on  the 
shoulder,  and  continued  his  rescue  from  Sedgefield  to  €k>xsage 
Bridge,  six  miles  from  Blakiston  Hall,  where  he  left  them,  com-  • 
manding  Partis  to  take  his  mare  and  ride  to  Durham  to  proetire 
assistance.  One  orKelwayc's  men  took  this  opportunity  to  ride  oli 
to  his  imaster.  and  tell  him  the  slate  of  matters.  '  Heretipon.'  says 
that  otliic  r,  'I  procured  a  warrant  from  the  Bishop  of  l>ui ham  to 
the  under  &hcnli  to  go  and  asi>ist  my  men,  and  to  apprehend  those 
which  did  resist  them ;  which  being  known/  he  adds,  *  the  tmder- 
iberiff  hid  Mmself  away  that  I  could  not  find  him  till  it  was  too 
late.*  During  this  pause  in  the  conflict,  the  men  asked  John  Blakis>* 
ton  what  his  father  meant  to  offer  such  violence,  and  to  rescue 
goods  that  had  been  seized  to  the  king's  use.  John  curtly  replied, 
that  when  the  sheriff  himself  had  made  a  like  seizure,  his  father 
had  rescued  his  goods,  and  had  answered  the  matter,  and  so  he 
would  do  again.  John  tiien  asked  to  see  what  warrant  they  liad; 
and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  made  light  of  it.  Seeing,  however, 
tliat  only  two  opponents  were  left  in  the  field,  the  bailiff  and  his 
man  drove  on  the  rest  of  the  cattle  as  iar  as  Paperhill  House,  where 
William  Partis  came  up  to  them  again,  accompanied  by  George 
Blakiston,  brother  of  the  knight,  who  drew  his  sword,  and  cried  out 
to  them,  *  Masters,  I  inquire  you  in  the  king's  name,  as  you  love 
your  lives,  cease  driving  these  cattle;  for  the  sheriff  is  coming 
with  company  to  take  &m  firom  you,  and  to  lay  yon  all  by  the 
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heels/  Then  be  would  gallop  a  little  way  back,  always  calling  out 
for  his  brother's  nen,  and  saying,  *  I  marvel  what  my  brother  means 
that  they  come  not.'    But  the  brave  fellow  would  not  wait  for 

reinforcements,  but  bcgnn  to  rescue  tlie  cattle  with  great  violence, 
though  tlie  warrant  was  shown,  and  he  commanded  in  the  king's 
name  to  desist,  and  though  tlie  men  declared  *  we  are  possessed  of 
*  tlie  beasts,  and  will  keep  them  for  the  king's  use.*  Alter  a  little 
time,  Peter  and  iiobert,  his  brothers,  joined  him.  *  God's  blood,' 
said  he,  *  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  Y  Whereupon  they 
lode  all  four  of  them  to  the  constable*!  house  at  Shankley,  and  took 
three  pitchforks,  and  raised  a  mob  of  women  to  help  them,  and 
waited  for  the  men  and  cattle  to  come  down  the  lane.  There  a  re- 
gular pitched  battle  ensued ;  and  Kelwaye  recounts  in  no  very  Ho- 
meric strain  how  George  Blakiston  thruitt  his  prong  at  the  breast  of 
tlie  said  George  Hurst,  and  struck  the  said  Cutberd  Fisher,  and 
how  the  con<^r:ible  standing  in  view  would  never  come  and  aid  tliem, 
neither  see  liie  king's  majesty's  peace  kept,  though  the  commis- 
sioner's servants  showed  him  their  warrant,  and  read  the  same  to 
iuiMj  rt  iiuiring  him  by  virtue  thereof  to  aid  and  assist  tiiem  iii  keep- 
ing the  goods  they  had  seized.  But  the  constable  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  his  neighbours  were  all  out  at  plough  ;  and  but  if  they 
could  keep  their  booty  till  he  came  out  of  the  field,  he  would  do 
what  he  might.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  pretext  to  win  time ; 
for  while  he  was  parleying  there  came  two  ploughs  home  with  men 
driving  them,  and  yet  the  constable  would  not  order  them  to  assist^ 
nor  command  the  women  to  forbear  their  resistance,  but  went  his 
way;  and  in  his  absence  the  Blakistons,  who  had  now  collected  a 
party  of  twelve,  took  and  drove  off  the  cattle,  crying  out  tliat  none 
can  serve  the  kinj;  in  these  businesses  but  a  eomp  jiv  of  roiiues. 

Great,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  indignaiioii  m  tiie  bishop's 
court  at  Durham.  Upon  the  delivery  of  the  warrant  to  the  under- 
sheriff,  this  excessively  reverend  father,  boUi  on  the  bench  (for  it 
was  session  time,  and  bishops  of  those  days  were  not  wont  to  be 
absent  when  there  was  a  chance  of  hanging  or  fining  a  papist)  and 
in  private  assembly,  made  an  earnest  and  effectual  speech  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  inciting  and  persuading  them  to  suppress 
tliese  outrageous  abuses,  and  to  minister  such  assistance  to  the  com- 
missioner as  the  case  required.  But  only  two  of  them  showed  a 
forward  mind,  the  rest  replied  nolliMiLi  to  the  bishop's  speeelies  ; 
whereat  he  was  discontented,  and  n  buked  them  with  very  sharp 
terms,  espucially  the  high  sherili"  and  iinder-sherifl',  to  whom  die 
warrant  had  been  delivered.  On  diis  the  sherilf  promised  Kelwaye 
to  meet  him  the  next  morning  with  power  sufficients  Trusting  to 
this,  the  next  day  early  the  commissioner  rode  out  of  Durham  with 
six  of  his  servants;  and  when  he  came  within  three  miles  of  Sir 
IVilliam  Blakistons  house,  the  under-sheriff  met  bim  with  one  man 
to  attend  upon  him.  Kelwaye  in  astonishment  demanded  where  the 
rest  of  his  company  was.  The  under-sheriff  replied  that  his  presence 
would  prevent  all  resistance ;  and  so,  indeed^  it  proved*  as  Kelwaye 
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lugubriously  bemoans  himself;  '  for  they  had  notice  of  my  coming, 
and  had  removed  all  ibeir  goods  into  Yorkshire,  and  barred  their 

gate  against  us,  having  procured  clivers  men  to  resist  if  I  had  offered 
to  enter,  whicli  I  refrained  to  do  (not  tlirnngh  fear,  of  course,  but) 
having  no  sufficient  authority  to  warrant  ine ;  and  Sir  William 
Blakiston  would  not  be  spoken  withal,  but  stnt  his  lady  to  the 
gate,  who  railed  at  these  proceedings,  and  said  it  was  oppression 
and  not  justice.'  This  was  not  the  last  of  poor  Kelwaye's  disap- 
pointments on  that  day  \  for  as  they  were  riding  bade  to  Durham, 
he  saw  George  Blakiston,  Sir  William's  brother,  who  had  boasted 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  caused  such  reicaueses  to 
be  made,  neither  should  be  the  last.  For  this  Kelwaye  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  arrest  him*  That  officer,  however,  found  himself 
afflicted  suddenly  with  an  inability  to  make  any  rapid  movem^tSy 
and  Geoi^e  recovered  his  brother's  house,  and  so  escaped. 

The  news  of  this  affidr  was  of  course  soon  earned  to  John 
Thomborouffh,  at  York,  who  at  once  wrote  off  to  Sir  Julius 
Caesar  the  f^lowing  letter,  dated  Dec.  15,  1607 : 

"  Right  Honourable, —  I  he  daily  riotous  rescues  against  men 
warranted  to  seize  to  his  majesty's  use  goods,  by  inquisition  and 
jury  Ibuud,  of  recusants  convict,  hath,  lor  better  execution  ol  justice 
here,  and  for  satisfying  the  good  subject,  mourning  at  the  audacious 
and  after  a  sort  rebellious  rescues  (as  if  authority  durst  not  or  could 
not  punish  them),  forced  his  majesty's  council  resident  at  York  to 
send,  and  call  many  <^r these  riotous  persons  before  them;  and  be« 
cause  Sir  William  Blakiston,  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  knight, 
hat!)  in  this  kind  greatly  offended,  to  his  majesty's  loss  above  eight 
hundred  pounds, — T  mean  in  goods  to  that  value  lawfully  seized,  but 
mo9t  violently  rescued, — and  thereby  also  mvon  ill  example  to  the 
rest  of  recusants,  who  by  his  ill  exami  U  l  ave  in  like  sort  done 
much  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  profit,  ami  'j;ricvancc  to  every  good 
subject  Hi  these  paru :  ilierefore  it  was  thought  meet  by  me,  for 
this  time  vice-president  here,  and  by  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  council, 
to  send  for  the  said  Sir  William  by  the  sei]geant»at-arm8,  and  for 
his  son  John  Blakiston,  and  to  commit  to  the  pursnivant  George 
Blakiston,  taken  here  in  York,  until  he  answered  an  information  put 
in  against  him  by  his  majesty's  attorney  Iiere.  But  so  it  is  that  the 
sergeant-at-arms  meeting,  not  with  Sir  William,  who  would  not  be 
found  at  home,  but  only  with  John  his  son,  the  said  John  pretending 
to  take  his  horse  together  with  the  scrtreant  at  the  door  to  come  to- 
wards York,  he,  after  one  night  keeping,  gave  tlie  slip  back  into  his 
father's  house  most  contemptuously,  ajid  so  the  sergeant  returned 
without  father  or  son.  in  mean  wliiie  George,  wilfully  deferring  to 
make  his  answer  to  the  information,  was  still  kept  by  tlie  pursuivant, 
but  how  he  hath  here  also  behaved  himself  I  humbly  pray  your 
honour  to  judge.  He  threatenetb  to  call  me  and  the  council  here  to 
account  for  false  imprisonment,  saying,  that  he  standeth  on  his  de- 
fence by  that  grant  which  it  pleased  his  highness  to  give  to  a  gentle- 
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man  of  Scotland.  But  with  that  we  here  medtllp  not,  nor  have  to 
•do  with  it;  only  we  deal  in  the  rrscne,  having  lawfully  seized  the 
goods  for  his  majesty,  and  knn\vinfi;  of  no  [jraTit.  saving  that  they 
said  ilu  V  were  to  have  it,  mid  could  liot,  nor  did  show  it.  And  the 
reason  wherefore  George  confessed  to  me  and  to  tlie  council  here 
that  his  brother  had  not  that  graiit  forthoomng  was,  for  that  Mr. 
SpllMr  WIS  t0  hft?e  ferty  pountk,  huttt  was  not  &eft  acreed  wheiliar 
Sir  WilliMB  or  die  genttenMui  of  Soodaiid  riMiild  pqr  the  gend»- 
jnan  hmqg  pioiDued  k.  But  I  thiak  that  GeotgB  dedetli  at  ill  in 
tint  report  as  in  the  rest  of  hiadMQgs*  My  desire  is,  to  certify  your 
iKmoBTi  sot  only  of  these  proeeedhigs,  but  also  of  the  insolency  of 
our  recusants  y>ere,  in  nvimher  manv,  offensive  to  God's  church,  and 
to  the  state  dangerous  ;  aiul  the  rather  tor  liiat  even  now  a  iumv  com- 
plaint is  made  of  a  rescue,  performed  with  how,  gun,  horsemen, 
staves,  hy  men  well  mounted,  with  vizards  on  their  faces,  with  dan- 
ger of  tlicm  which  served  the  king.  1  humbly  crave  pardon  for  ray 
tedious  letter,  and  so  take  leave. 

Toor  lioiKMii's  m  ail  love  aaA  duty, 
Toik,  ISih  Peeembee.  JoHH  BaifTQL.*** 

Such  conduct  as  this  partly  explains  how  it  was  that  the 
Catholic  xeligioB  suffered  so  much  less  in  the  north  than  in 
tiie  BCMith*  Thare  liie  lecusants  made  tkeiBBehret  fsared; 
tiny  did  not  acniple  to  Met  vi^eftoe  wi A  ^violeiiee,  and  to 
vut  down  legal  iBimtice  liyllieiU^piI  oae  of  aword  and  mte^ 
fork.  We  ero  afraidi  however,  t£tt  die  'finnilj  of  Blaxiatoii 
hm  iiot»  like  acme  who  snlTered  more  meekly,  and  with  a  tmer 
spirit  of  martyrdom,  left  representaliTes  to  hand  down  both 
ita  honours  and  its  Mlh  to  our  own  dajs.  Few  familieaj  aajB 
Surtees,  had  i^ead  more  wide,  or  flourished  fairer ;  but  lul 
its  branches — Gibside,  Newton  Hall,  Old Malton,  Seaton,  and 
ThoiTiton  Hall — ^have  perished,  like  the  original  stock.  One 
family  alone  remains  within  the  county  which  can  trace  ita 
blood,  without  hereditary  poeaeaaions;  and  a  dubioiia  and 
distant  kindred  to  the  old  tree  of  Blakiatoa  ia  asaerted  by 
some  families  that  bear  the  name  in  the  south. 

It  was  after  such  practical  instruction  in  the  natuce  of  4ha 
recusants  of  the  north,  that  Robert  Kehmiya  wta  Me  to 
reduce  to  a  few  propositions  the  various  preventions  which 
they  used  to  "  deceive  the  king  of  the  money  to  be  levied.** 
The  document  is  very  interesting ;  for  any  one  who  h:\^  read 
the  ]>eTin1  nets,  and  has  seen  with  wliat  bmtnl  screi  ity  they 
were  carried  out,  must  wonder,  not  that  the  English  Catholics 
were  reduced  to  the  poverty  which  they  suflcred,  but  that 
any  families  in  the  country  could  have  preserved  their  estates, 
csj)ecially  estates  of  such  iniportnnco  as  many  of  them  were* 
Kelwaye  will  exjplaiu  many  of  their  sliifts. 

*  LiMd0ii]Mbl69ilsLlflB. 
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When  a  commission  vm  Appointed  bj       wmnig  after 
satisfying  itself  wiiat  fines  were  due  from  the  recusants  pte^ 
rented  to  it,  it  issued  warraata  to  the  sheriff  of  the  eounty  So 
summon  a  jurj,  which  was  to  iaqaire  what  lands  or  leBements, 
goods  or  chattels,  the  recusants  possessed  at  the  time  of  tUr 
conviction,  or  since.    Of  the  lands,  two  out  of  three  parts 
were  seized  for  the  crown ;  while  the  goods  found  by  the  jury 
were  all  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  to  be  paid  to  t!ie  commis- 
sioners, and  by  tiiem  to  the  sheriff,  who  was  directly  nnswcrable 
to  the  exchequer.    But  in  the  north  parts,  as  soo!i  as  liic  re- 
cusants heard  (and  there  were  plenty  among  the  magistrates 
to  inform  them)  of  the  summoning  of  the  jury  to  inquire  into 
their  goods,  they  conveyed  away  all  their  movables  ;  so  that 
when  the  commissioners  came  to  make  seizure  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found.    As  for  their  cattle,  though  their  lands 
were  well  stocked,  they  were  not  stocked  with  their  own 
beasts ;  friends  made  an  exchange,  and  Brown's  cows  fed  in 
^aiith's  field,  and  Smithes  bullocks  in  Brown's  paddock;  so 
when  the  commissioners  came  to  seize  the  cattle  on  JSiiuth*s 
estate,  he  was  ready  to  make  oath,  and  to  produce  sufficient 
witnesses,  that  they  neither  were  nor  ever  had  been  his.  For 
their  lands,  they  dien.  let  them  on  lease,  and  then  the  tenant 
claimed  whatever  was  found  upon  tiiem ;  or  if  a  growings  erop 
of  com  was  seised  on  a  reeosanfs  land,  none  of  the  neighbonn 
would  buy  it,  and  the  Iftw  did  not  make  provision  for  the  com- 
missioners making  it  over  to  the  sheriff  in  kind.  Then,  again^ 
the  recusants  mads  over  all  their  lands  and  goods  to  conform^* 
ing  friends  or  relations,  with  the  implied  trust  of  holding 
them  for  the  recusants'  use ;  or  else  tbey  conveyed  them  to 
their  sons  or  their  daughtm*  husbands  on  their  marriage. 
Then,  again,  many  a  recusant,  two  parts  of  whose  lands  had 
.already  been  seized  to  the  king's  use,  and  who  had  lost  all 
his  goods,  made  light  of  the  law  which  could  touch  him  no 
further ;  and  often  the  forfeiture  of  the  two  parts  was  meceljr 
nominal ;  for  they  had  infloenee  enough  to  get  their  property 
valued  far  below  its  real  worth,  and  then  to  nominate  them- 
selves or  their  nearest  relations  to  be  tenants  of  the  forfeited 
lands  at  this  insufficient  valuation.    Lastly,  when  in  spite  of 
all  these  shifts  they  found  their  lands  and  cattle  seized,  they 
would  then  offer  to  go  to  church  and  conform  themselves, 
whereupon  all  their  fines  were  remitted;  but  they  were  ne\(  r 
seen  in  the  church  again  except  on  a  similar  occasion.  Or 
they  rescued  their  goods  in  a  less  peaceable  inaniier,  and  yet 
III)  ]5unishment  was  provided  for  them  by  the  law.    Sneh  were 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  commissioners  in  the  north 
had  to  combat :  the  ill-disguised  hostility  of  the  population ; 
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the  coldness  of  officers ;  the  apathy  of  the  justices,  not  to  he 
mmed  even  by  the  catting  rebukes  of  my  lord  of  Durham, 
or  of  the  divine,  who,  finding  nothing  particular  to  do  in  his 
own  see  of  Bristol,  must  needs  busy  himself  in  reducing  the 
northern  counties  to  the  obedience  of  Mammon. 

We  will  conclude  our  paper  by  adding  a  few  letters  and 
other  documents  to  show  what  sort  of  a  person  was  this  John 
Thomborough,  the  patron  of  Protestantism  and  persecutor 
of  Popery  in  the  north.  The  first  is  a  letter  written  to  Sir 
Kohert  Cecil  in  U)Of>,  just  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in 
which  the  writer  urges  the  royal  favourite  to  measures  of 
greater  severity  against  the  priests  and  recusants. 

"  Most  hokourabks  vt  yset  oood  Lord, — In  all  duty  I  make 
bold  to  certify  your  honour  that  one  Mr.  Ubank,  prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham, and  a  man  of  good  service  in  these  parts,  in  privato  nnd  familiar 
conference  with  me  touching  priests  and  Jesuits  and  other  popish  ad- 
versaries, declared  that  on  Friday,  innth  of  this  instant  May,  Sickle- 
more,  a  seminary,  and  now  a  prisoner  at  Durham,  sent  to  the  said 
Mr.  Ubank,  praying  private  speech  with  him.  When  and  where 
Sicklemore  confidently  affirmed  that  no  priests  were  in  any  peril  of 
death,  but  of  banishment  only,  and  that  not  any  priest  was  actor  or 
plotter  in  the  late  horrible  gunpowder  treason;  to  which,  when  Mr. 
Ubank  replying  said,  tliat  Garnet  was  a  special  actor,  and  therefore 
now  justly  executed,  he  si^ng  thereat,  answered,  *  Then  there  is 
nothing  for  us  but  persecution.  Tlie  devil  is  in  that  Lord  of  Salis- 
bury, all  our  undoing  is  his  doing,  and  executing  Garnet  is  his 
only  deed.'  This  speech  I  cannot  pass  over  with  silence,  wishing 
that  Cantharidcs,  who  without  life  makcth  blisters  arise  in  living 
flesh,  luay  iiot  living  feed  upon  every  fresh  and  most  precious  flower; 
nor  that  the  Jesuits  and  priests,  who  dead  arc  enemies,  in  their  ad- 
herents and  friends,  to  the  present  flourishing  state,  may  living  pro- 
sper  to  gorge  themselves  and  feed  their  eyes  &t  with  envy,  and  fiU 
their  hearts  full  of  malice  against  Aristides,  sumamed  Justus  for  his 
uprightness.  But  your  honour  not  ceasing  to  sow  good  seed*  both  for 
prosperity  to  the  state  and  to  the  church,  without  observing  the 
time,  maketh  all  good  subjects  to  his  majesty  daily  rejoice  at  your 
little,  nay,  no  fear  of  these  threats.  Simul  cum  mundo  posnit  Deus 
regntnu  cl  odium.  I  humbly  pray  pardon  for  my  boldness^  and  so 
do  most  humbly  take  leave. 

Your  honour  s  in  all  (iuty, 
York,  15th  May  (1606).  John  JJuibioL."*  ' 

The  following  was  written  early  in  IGOS,  and  serves  to 
illustrate  iving  James's  peculiar  generosity  to  his  coui  tiers  at 
the  expense  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  and  his  political  pru- 
dence in  granting  preposteiuus  sums  of  public  money  to  his 
faTOurites,  and  in  giving  them  sj  cci  il  Luin missions  to  raise 

*  iintish  Museum,  Additiooai  Mss.  Ui78. 
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these  Bums  for  themBelres ;  wasting  thereby  three  times  more 
than  he  used,  and  carelessly  trannerring  &nds  from  the  ex- 
diequer  to  the  pockets  of , pilfering  pursuiyants  and  rascally 
agents* 

Your  honour  may  be  pleased  to  understand  that  where  one 
Davenport  hath  procurad  a  special  commission  for  himself  and  one 
otlior  for  1200/.,  to  be  raised  out  of  tlie  goods  of  recusants  in  York- 
shire, these  are  in  duty  to  his  majesty  to  certify  yon  that  this  special 
couiiiiission  will  swallow  up  his  majesty's  benefit,  intended  and 
sougliL  Ijy  tlie  general.  For  where  his  majesty  m  his  gracious  good- 
ness was  pleased  to  give  unto  Davenport,  his  highness'  footman,  and 
tp  one  other  joined  with  him,  1200/.  out  of  convict  recusants'  goods, 
such  as  they  themselm  shouM  fiud,  and  whereof  his  majesty  stood 
not  before  possessed,  Davenport  by  Heaton*s  means  (Heaton  beti^ 
allowed,  as  himself  c(mfessed  to  me,  SOOI.  for  his  pains)  putteth  ui» 
into  the  schedule  of  his  commission,  the  names  of  divers  recusantSy 
and  those  of  the  richest,  not  which  Davenport  or  Heaton  found,  but 
such  as  were  and  still  are  in  the  schedule  of  the  general  commission 
in  my  charge,  even  snch  to  whom  and  to  whose  floods  his  majesty  was 
before  lawfully  entitled,  and  for  whom  there  was  before  commission 
granted  for  his  majesty's  benefit.  But  tins  i<  not  all  that  I  justly 
mislike.  This  last  summer  they  skHiaued  and  ran  over  all  those 
recusants  which  by  Heaton  were  put  into  the  schedule,  taken  out 
(as  I  said)  firom  the  sdiedole  of  those  already  found  for  his  majesty ; 
and  diey  then  fomid  as  much  goods  as  were  graciously  given  them» 
whereof  some  they  seised,  and  the  rest  was  and  is  for  them  to  be 
levied  by  the  sheriff;  but  not  content  herewith,  they  now  again 
have  to  their  commission  put  a  schedule  of  new  names,  yet  of  such 
as  are  also  by  Heaton  taken  from  the  general  commission  ;  so  as 
if  fhoy  thus  continue,  there  will  be  left  for  me  but  only  the  beggarly 
recusants,  who  are  and  will  be  clamorous.  I  humbly  pray  rather, 
Aat  if  his  majesty  will  not  tie  them  only  to  such  recusants  as  them- 
selves can  find,  not  yet  found,  and  [noi  j  already  subject  by  name  to 
the  general  commission  for  his  majesty's  behoof,  that  thejn  his  ma- 
jesty wookl  be  pleased  to  allow  them  their  grant  as  it  shall  arise  by 
Inquisition  from  the  general  commission.  For  I  shall  and  will  be 
answerable  ibr  all  men's  doings  in  the  general ;  but  I  find  so  many 
abusestin  the  execution  of  the  special  by  Heaton  and  by  his  servants, 
that  I  have  more  than  just  cause  to  complain,  as  well  against  their 
eemiptions  and  cruelty  as  against  their  wrongs  and  injustice,  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  the  present  happy  government.  AVherein  I  am 
the  more  earnest  for  redress  by  your  hut^our's  means,  seeing  I  have 
so  many  and  such  daily  unan&werable  coinplaiiits.  Heaton  did  long 
time  follow  (before  I  had  it)  the  execution  of  the  general  commis- 
sion \  uikI  finding  that  his  unjust  dealing  would  and  needs  must  now 
come  to  light,  he  stirred  up  (that  he  might  have  dealing  still)  Da- 
Tenport  to  be  suitor.  And  Terily  I  cannot  deny  but  that  Heaton  for 
his  skill  and  will  might  be  an  excellent  instmmentagamst  recusants » 
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Wt  it  it  impeeriUe  to  keep  kirn  witlitii  bovKle  ef  henerty  lod  ja»* 
tke.  He  eeU  tke  goods  of  ene  Stockpile  for  150^,  and  lemmei 
BOl  into  tiie  exdiequer  fiMr-score  pounds  to  be  allowed  Davenport 
towards  liis  sum  ;  the  rest  he  kept  to  bimselfi  and  so  doth  and  will 

do  in  all  liis  dealinfrs  concerning  recusants.  But  ifStockdale  bad 
been  left  to  the  general  comrnissioii,  Davenport  niigiit  have  had  more 
monev,  and  his  majesty  should  have  received  the  rest.  It"  your  honour 
speak  uitli  Ilratoii,  lir  !ii  liis  cunning  will  tell  you  iiiaiiy  a  fair  tale; 
hui,  beucvf  me,  iic  i&  not  to  be  Uualcd  ;  i  cuuld  exemplify  this  ia 
many  and  too  nuny  particulars. 

FurtberuMMre,  I  pray  your  bownir  in  your  wisdowi  to  coaaider 
die  exceeding  loes  bis  majesty  lustaineth  tottehing  recnienle  io  tbeift 
partSf^r  that  hie  majeaiy't  two  parts  are  not  let  in  lease  to  tenants 
jpearly  to  yield  a  certain  rent.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  long 
tioK  spoken  this  for  some  respect  to  benefit  mys^,  or  to  binder 
others  who  seek  benefit  in  their  inferior  places;  but  I  do  disclaim 
mine  own  profit,  and  profess  myself  willing  to  hinder  others'  indi' 
rect  dointjs,  so  as  I  nn«;dit  lawfully  increase  his  niajt^ty's  coffers. 
jVlajiy  IraMS  of  the  bist  i  LCusants  are  already  let  ii;  K  ase  lo  the  re- 
CUb«iiU^  tlieiiitDeiveh,  iht  it  laiidb  being  not  valued  Lu  tiie  iuurili  oi  tlieip 

vortb.  Others  unleased  are  left  ftom  time  to  tiae  to  tbe  ikeriff  oC 
tbe  county  to  be  extended  aecording  to  tbe  debt  tbey  euve^  ee  aft 
least  to  satisfy  as  &r  as  tbe  bmd  will  yidd  toward*  tbe  debta  tkcgr 
owe.  And  on  tbis  buid  tbe  sheriff  taketb  distresses ;  and  in  a  yeae 
peshapaacconntetb  nnto  the  exchequer  5/.  taken  by  diatiess  fi>r 
in  arrearages.  Sovetiaies  is  returned  nil.  Much  faveur  is  showed^ 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  due,  which  otherwise  would 
easily  be  gotten  ;  and  in  many  recusants  and  much  land  this  conicth 
to  a  mighty  sum  in  sliort  time.  If  it  please  his  gracious  majesiv  to 
give  to  me  and  to  tnhets  power  to  provide  hnw  tenants,  aiul  com- 
miskMon  to  let  them  leases,  1  doubt  not  but  bis  certain  revenue  will 
be  increased  many  tliousand  pounds  in  these  parts.  And  herein 
can  be  no  deceit  when  others  joined  with  me  will  and  may  oversee 
my  doings,  for  I  will  be  rare  to  locdt  to  tbeiis.  And  be  that  will 
deceive  King  James  or  wrong  bis  snbjeets,  I  wish  hkn  for  my  pai^ 
no  livtog  subject  to  tbe  king,  but  a  halter  fi»  bis  rewanL  No 
oflScer  in  the  excliequer  will,  1  tbiak»  dislike  my  motion;  foe  I  know 
the  better  sort  are  very  honourable  and  void  of  covetousnesa  and 
corruption,  and  the  inferiors  shall  and  may  have  all  due  fees  paid 
for  passing  every  lease,  as  well  as  their  superiors.  And  for  this 
will  I  be  accountable  every  term  to  them.  Otherwise,  all  thini^ 
still  standing  as  they  now  do,  I  bhall  grow  weary  of  finding,  when  I 
find  much  and  liis  majesty  findeUi  but  little  fruit  of  my  hd^urs.  I 
hope,  therefore,  and  for  that  so  earnestly  pray  yonr  biNionr  to  bnvo 
consideration  of  tbe  two  parts  of  tbis  my  letter,  too  long,  bnt  not 
without  need,  very  true,  and  needing  your  help.  And  an  I  take 
leave.  Your  bono«r*s  to  be  commaaded, 

Tofk»3itfi fhk  [ino7-8].  Jonn  fiaisToa.''* 

•  iMdMms  Mas.  Itt,  i)L  Mil 
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Is  tids  1300  kttnr  of  sa  kontst  man  f  SiinlT  Ids  visioii  of 
otiM  meai's  knarerj  is  too  clear  Im  snj  other  uum  a  ktum's 
eje»  His  towehing  complamty  tbat  tfam  will  be  Bothiog  left 
for  bins  but  beg]^ly  reeusants,  indieates  aomethiag  de^er 
tban  a  mere  ministerial  and  diaiiitercsted  agencj  in  earxjnif 
out  an  abstract  law ;  wbile  bis  attenpts  to  pro^  that  he  caa* 
not  intend  to  deceive,  because  others  are  joined  with  bim  to 
oversee  his  doings,  show  either  folly  or  a  dishonest  intention. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  argussent  that  ptous  director  of  the 
Royal  British  Banic  might  hare  used  to  swindle  the  shase- 
lioiders.  Experience  shows  that  rascals  use,  and  doubtless 
used  in  the  17th  century,  to  hunt  in  packs. 

The  following  extract  from  another  letter,  dated  Feb.  3d, 
1608,  shows  to  what  great  amounts  these  partial  conunissions 
sometimes  extended : 

"  And  where  it  hath  pleased  his  most  excellent  majesty  (as  I  am 
informed)  to  gtTe  to  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  20,000i.  of  arrear- 

aj^es,  accounting  to  his  majesty's  use  a  moiety  of  what  is  recovered 
from  any  or  all  the  recusants  throu'i;hoMt  the  rea^m  ;  and  where  ft 
is  said  here,  that  presently,  after  the  tcnn,  coiiu  ih  down  into  this 
country  commission  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  tliat  Heaton,  who 
first  set  his  lordship  on  work  to  beg  this  f^rant,  shall  and  will  ibllow 
the  execution  of  tliat  commissiou  ia  these  parts*  These  are  to  as- 
sure your  honoar»  that  besides  the  cmd  and  cermpt  deabngs  of 
HeatoOi  to  die  dUboooor  of  kis  m^esty's  comisiMio%  snd  unjust 
oppcession  of  iBany»  not  only  leeusaatsy  Init  sometimes  good  sukjects^ 
there  will  and  needs  must,  in  the  execution  of  that  special  cocamis-* 
sion,  be  a  confused  and  disordered  proceeding  with  the  general,  or 
rather  against  the  general  commission,  and  to  liis  majesty's  ^reat 
prejudice  as  well  \\\  profit  as  otherwise,  except  they  on!v  which 
manacfi^  the  general  commission  have  also  the  special  commission 
coinmitted  to  their  trust  and  faithfuln<^ss.  For  my  part,  I  speaic  not 
against  the  benefit  of  my  Lord  Montgomery,  nay,  I  would  and  will 
by  all  means  furdier  it — obliged  to  his  house  by  a  gift  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  at  lesst  from  his  honourable  lather.  But  .^^mictts  Cato^ 
(ile)  ciMeMi  ifewrsteJ^  mugtr  mmea  veriku.  It  were  fit  therefore,  in 
miae  optaioo,  that  where  this  province  is  not  the  thiid  part  of  his 
grants  that  his  lordship  might  rather  receive  from  thess  parts  in 
certainty  3000/.,  as  from  time  to  time  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  ex- 
cbeqaer  from  hence,  yet  not  this  all  at  once  ;  but  the  one  moiety 
beiD<^  reserved  to  his  majesty,  the  other  might  be  paid  to  his  lord- 
shiji.  And  in  thi^  course,  if  commission  might  he  i^ranted,  a<?  is  pro- 
posed in  be^mamg  of  this  my  letter,  quick  payment  would  be  made 
to  his  lordsliip  for  the  Lliird  part  accruing  from  these  parts,  and  the 
rest  he  might  make  up  in  the  province  of  Canterbury."* 

After  this  exhibition  of  John  Thornbocottgb's  single- 
•  Lsmdowns  Mss.  158,  loL  SOS. 
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minded  service  of  Mammon^  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  bear 

bow  well  Mammon  served  him.  We  first  find  bim  as  a  demy 
of  Mafj^dalen  College,  Oxford ;  then  chaplain  foff  some  time  to 
the  Karl  of  Pembroke^  who  "  first  planted  bim  in  the  Church 
of  Christ'*  by  presenting  him  to  a  living  in  Wiltshire  (for 
our  friend  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  notion  that  baptism, 
or  education,  or  his  Anglican  orders,  constituted  any  such 
*'  planting;'*  for  him  from  the  ^ery  first  there  was  no  "  <Tod- 
liuess"  but  crain");  then  chaplain  to  the  queen  ;  soon  after 
devouring  two  rectories,  a  prebendal  stall,  and  the  deanery 
of  York,  TJven,  in  ITif).),  made  Bishop  of  Limerick  (holding 
still  all  his  otli'  r  preierments).  In  1603,  advanced  by  the  mo- 
ribund Elizalx  til,  in  consc([uence  of  his  services  ap:ainst  the 
Irish,  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  with  which  he  still  retained 
Ids  deanery.  Then,  in  IGIG,  promoted  from  this  poor  see  to 
that  of  Worcester ;  where  he  stuck  pertinaciously  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  surviving  several  w  ho  had  expected  to  succeed 
him,  outliving  three  deans,  all  his  prebendaries,  two  arch- 
deacons, two  comitiis^aries,  and  well-nigh  ouiUving  his  bi- 
shopric itself;  and  dying  in  1641,  aged  94  years.  After  his 
promotion  to  Worcester,  though  be  seems  to  have  got  too 
old  for  the  excitem^ts  of  reeusant-hunting,  he  could  not 
abandon  that  pursuit  to  which  this  had  always  been  sub- 
seryient,  the  pursuit  of  gold.  This  unquenchable  thirst  he 
sought  to  satisfy  by  the  assistance  of  the  black  arts  of 
alchemy  and  magic.  At  no  time  did  this  foolish  imposture 
flourish  more,  or  in  higher  places,  than  when  King  James  was 
burning  old  women  for  witches  all  over  the  country.  But 
what  was  damnable  in  a  poor  old  hag,  was  commendable 
in  a  rich  old  bishop ;  and  the  work  wmch  he  published  on 
gold-making  and  the  philosopher's  stone  was  recommended 
on  the  title,  not  only  for  its  science,  but  for  its  piety.* 
We  should  naturally  expect  that  one  whose  dealings  with 
the  devil  were  of  so  intunatc  a  nature  would  be  possessed 
with  a  corresponding  hatred  of  the  sign  of  our  redemption. 
It  is  therefore  without  surprise  tliat  w  e  leam  from  Richard 
Baxterf  that  the  .  bishop  always  baptised  without  jthe  sign  of 
the  cross. 

But  the  Pantheon  of  John  Thornhorough*s  deities  con- 
tained other  gods  besides  Mammon  ;  and  his  ill-disguised  love 
of  gold  was  not  the  worst  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
phmderer  of  Papists.  In  a  work  of  Sir  John  Harrington, 
written  tor  the  private  use  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  soon 

•  AiMHfpuc6s.   Sive  nihil,  aliqald,  ottokf  in  gratiam  aonim  qid  artam  Biiii- 

feram  pl.v-im  rhemicc  et  pie  profiteatttr.   Oxon.  1631. 
I  i'euiteoC  ConfeMion,  p.  10. 
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after  1608,  and  published  in  1G53,  we  find  tlie  following  liints 
of  a  scandal  connected  with  the  diyorce  and  remarriage  of  ^ 
estimable  prelate : 

**  Bristol*  being  a  bisliopric  of  the  later  erection,  namely,  but 
sixty-six  years  since,  no  marvel  it  never  had  any  hisliop  thereof 
canonised  far  a  saint,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  since  to  have  had  one 
holy  man  \  and,  if  marriage  with  a  bishop  might  make  them  holy,  it 
loAk  had  also  in  his  short  time  more  than  one  holy  woman.  I  spent 
a  roving  shaft  on  Fletcber*sf  second  marriage ;  I  would  I  could  as 
well  pluck  the  thorn  of  Dr.  Thorobury's  first  marriage  out  of  every 
man's  conscience  that  has  taken  a  scandal  of  his  second.  For  my 
part,  whatsoever  I  think  in  private,  it  becomes  US  not  to  judge  our 
judges.  The  customs  and  laws  of  some  countries  differ  from  others, 
and  sometimes  are  changed  and  mended  in  the  same,  as  this  case  of 

divorce  is  most  godly  rcfonned  in  ours  But  it  was  the 

Bishop  of  Limerick  in  Ireland,  and  not  tlio  r>ishop  of  Bristol  in 
England,  UiaL  thus  married.  What,  dodi  this  lesseu  die  scandal? 
I  suppose  it  doth.  For  I  dare  affirm,  that  most  of  that  diocese  are 
so  well  catechised,  as  they  think  it  as  great  a  scandal  for  their  bishop 
(yea,  rather  greater)  to  have  one  wife  as  to  have  two.  •  •  •  •  •  But 
setting  aside  this  misfortune  rather  than  fault,  which,  if  God  and 
the  king  pardon  him  for,  who  shall  impute  to  him  ?  For  other  mat- 
ters I  have  reason;];  to  think  him  and  his  in  God's  and  the  king's 
ftvour," 

The  knight*8  vindication  of  the  bishop's  double  marriage  is 
excessively  amusing :  it  was  done  while  he  was  an  Irish  bishop, 
and  his  flock  there  was  quite  as  much  scandalised  at  his  having 
one  wife  as  two.   Hence,  of  course,  a  Protestant  bishop,  m 

partibvs  inJideUum,  that  is,  in  Popish  countries,  may  have  a 
whole  harem  of  wives  if  he  is  so  inclined.  We  do  not  know 
that  tliis  doctrine  goes  much  beyond  Dr.  Colenso's  canons  for 
his  flock  at  Natal.  But  to  return  to  Thornborough.  We 
have  in  our  bands  the  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  8th,  1599, 
£rom  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  Robert  Cecil,  which  clothes 
this  scandal  in  much  more  vivid  colours  than  Sir  John  Har-> 
xington  ventures  to  use.  It  is  a  letter  we  do  not  like  to 
publish,  because  of  the  cynical  simplicity  with  which  matters 
that  are  usually  concealed  are  handled,  though  the  writer  is 
an  archbishop,  the  subject  a  bishop,  and  the  person  addressed 
that  luminary  of  the  English  Church,  Sir  Kobert  Cecil.  The 

•  Sir  J.  Harrington,  Brief  Vl>'w  nf  fhr  Stale  nf  the  (^h  nrch  of  England,  p.  1 56, 
f  Bishop  of  Londoa,  and  tullicr  ul  liie  liruaiutic  poeU    He  fell  uitu  disgrace 

with  I^lizaboth  on  lib  second  marrUife,  but  was  soon  able  to  regdn  her  favour. 
X  Tli'  reason  was,  that  he  escaped  with  his  life  wlicn  a  house  where  he  was 

doping  fell.    But  in  all  ca^s  of  witchcraft  the  devil  la  known  to  take  care  of 

Us  aim.  As  you  csD't  make  a  witch  sinkf.so  yon  probably  can't  smash  a  wisard^ 

sspscisUj  an  cplnopsl  ono* 
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archbishop  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Sir  Robert's  letter 
containing  the  t|ueeii's  directions  for  the  weU^Using  of  "my 
lord  of  Limerick,"  which  he  promises  to  atttnd  to,  liolb  lor 
the  queen  8  sake,  and  for  the  cause  of  religion,^  whidi  has 
received  some  disgrace  by  Yob  onfortmiate  macriagesy  ea^o> 
ciftUjr  tiie  laaty  wblcb  is  itX  contmy  to  her  majestj^s  ecd»» 
aiaadeal  laws,  and  auidi  mialibed  hj  moat  of  the  cieigy.  It 
appeals  that,  faavng  diYorced  hia  mmer  wife,  he  pfroeecded 
t»  many  another  woman,  who,  aecocding  to  atriet  monUty, 
ought  to  haTe  been  aemebody'a  wife  before  the  period  of  the 
di^rce.  Of  eonrae,  the  presumption  waa,  that  the  expeeted 
child  was  his ;  yet  he  protested,  on  his  salyation,  tnat  it 
waa  not  so.  **  Which,  if  it  be  true  (and  I  hope  the  best)," 
says  the  writer,  "  then,  in  my  judgment,  hi  foro  conscienticBf. 
this  hia  marriage  is  lawAiI.**  In  this  delightful  dilemma  be- 
tween two  infamies  we  will  leaye  John  Thornborough,  the 
pillar  of  Protestantism,  and  the  inyoker  of  the  law  against 
the  mamagea  of  CathoUca* 


SEYMOUR'S  CURSE; 

OB, 

THE  LAST  MAir  OF  OWSLEBURT: 

BT  GBCILIA.  CA]»>SLL. 
-  ♦ 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  lovely  day  in  June,  and  the 
sun,  which  had  slione  throughout  the  entire  a£ternoon  with 
unwonted  brilliancy  and  power,  was  now  stooping  towards 

*  [Wc  have  more  than  once  on  previous  occadoOB  alluded  to  tiie  difficaltiea 
yrr  frri  in  mf■r^^nLr  t\\c  wishes  of  a  bnt^v  of  I'L-^'IfTe  ?n  mi^rrll.nieous  as  the  ?nb- 
scrib«rti  to  Uie  littmbier.  i:*erbapa  there  is  no  oliier  periodical  in  existence  whick 
ooanit  Among  ttt  friends  lo  peat  a  variety  of  tMtes  end  epmions,  both  litenury, 
political,  and  theological.  ConiaqWiitly  we  have,  from  oar  first  year  of  existenee, 
fonnd  it  at  times  difficult:  to  vary  the  subjects  of  our  pny>pr?  MiHiciently  to  please 
all  our  readers,  at  kast  in  aome  degree.  Oar  greatest  uiiliauitj  ot  all  has  been 
toMiie(beqttaitioiiof**iokiMi''or"Mficti«»,"id  ■■  to  Mt  the  iviabee  of 
all  parties  aa  agreeaUy  aa  poaaible.  At  one  moment  we  hear  nothing  bnt  a 
chorus  of,  **  Pray  gire  ns  no  more  stories;"  but  th*»n  bursts  in,  from  the  most 
uneipecied  quarters,  an  antagonistic  protest,  loud  and  trequeat,  against  thair 
omfapwL  80  as  to  tMf  (iMtj :  lAat  one  penoa  iad»  ialolBRilily  teiip^ 
mother  readi  with  gfoit  intenit  and  leliiii.  laleet,  woiad^aaiaMQikMlMa 
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4e  west ;  rdnetendj,  one  might  alnoit  iMnre  fimcied,  judgug^ 
Iqr  the  tbowm  ai  mi  and  golden  Hglit  .which  he  was  seatter- 
iBg  &r  and  wide  over  the  wwd  he  was  about  to  leaveiii  dark- 
neas,  as  « token  of  fuewell. 

The  white  tombaCones  and  mossy  greenswavd  of  the 
durchjard  of  Ingfbid  caught  numj  a  gleam  of  his  departiiig 
^ofj  •  and  the  grand  old  yew-tree,  which  stood  neariy  in  the 
centre,— the  grand  old  yew-tree,  with  its  green  and  glossy 
hnnches, — looked  in  the  glowing  atmosphere  as  if  it  had  been 
witMttht  hy  some  cunning  artist  out  of  a  mass  of  precious 
metals — a  mingling  of  gold  and  bronze.  The  workmen  had 
dbeeady  left  the  fields,  and  the  village  children  had  drawn 
nearer  to  the  ahelter  of  their  several  homes,  for  the  indulgence 
a£  their  evening  pastimes ;  so  there  was  no  one  to  mark  the 
beanitj  of  the  scene  save  one  ^  and  he,  as  he  reclined  upon 
the  old  stone>seat,  which  was  set  around  the  yew-tree,  and 
which  for  ages  had  been  the  rostrum  from  whence  the  Ing- 
ford  patriarchs  had  dispensed  their  <^ossip  and  their  wisdom, 
sccnu  d  occupied  with  other  and  iar  less  lightsome  subjects  of 
meditation. 

Yuung  as  he  evidently  was,  the  fashion  of  his  dress  be- 
tokened that  he  was  already  in  holy  orders^  and  his  face  was 
one  of  singular  beauty  ;  In  ing,  for  a  man  s,  refined  and  deli- 
cate even  to  a  fault ;  tlie  soft  liair  clustermg  on  a  forehead 
trusting  and  candid  in  its  expression  as  that  of  infancy  ;  while 
the  straight  pencilled  brows,  and  the  stedfast  look  of  the 
eyes  that  shone  beneath  them,  betrayed  a  soul  that  for 
strength  and  nobleness  of  purpose  might  seldom  fintl  its 
equal.  We  have  ^aici  that  he  appeared  pre-occupied,  and,  in 
fact,  he  licld  a  book  in  his  hand,  upon  which  his  eyes  were 
intently  fixed ;  albeit  once  or  twice  he  raised  them  anxiously 
towards  the  path  which  led  from  the  village,  as  though  he 
were  expecting  some  <»ie  that  way.  But  these  distractions 
were  endentlj  involuntary ;  for  the  wandering  glances  were 
speedily  recalled,  and  settled  eiren  more  camesdy  than  he- 
fore  npon  the  subject  of  his  studies. 

"This  for  my  lather^  that  for  my  brother!**  cried  a 
jemig  girl,  springing  suddenly  through  the  thick  branches  of 

in  fhit  life,  Uiat  we  tctt  driven  to  « tort  of  eoaapromiie,  whkii  me  oan  oalj  tniit 

will  b«  accepted  by  all  our  friends  as  the  best  pr  icticablc  solution  of  the  difHoulty. 
We  propose,  therefore,  not  to  exclude  tictioa  absolutely  and  in  every  sha])e,  but, 
ut  tiiu  hame  time,  to  iutroduce  it  so  sparingly,  that  ita  most  determined  oppoueats 
wiU  Mi»  wo  bope^  otgoet  to  Ui  iAtroduetion  for  tfie  aaice  of  ofiiar  tntes  besides 
their  own. 

The  present  tale,  which  is  literally  founded  on  historical  fact,  will  be  con- 
dnded  in  ebont  four  nmnbeo,  and  is  from  the  pea  of  on  accomplished  aothoreu 
loag  booim  tmang  Citbaiie  wiiten.— iKMiMbr.} 
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the  tree,  and  imprinting  her  rosy  lips  &nst  on  the  hand  t&d 
then  on  the  forehead  of  the  student  who  sat  beneath  it«  Thus 
geutly  admonished,  he  looked  up,  and  his  eyes  met  those 
of  a  fair  maiden,  who  could  scarcely  have  numbered  more 
than  sixteen  summers  yet,  and  who  was  gazing  with  a  pretty 
mixture  of  love  and  reverence  into  his  uplifted  eyes.  They 
were  brotlier  and  sister — it  was  impossible  to  doubt  it;  for 
the  face  of  each  was  as  the  rellection  of  the  other*s,  with  only 
just  so  much  of  dilTcrcnce  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  several  circumstances  of  tlicir  age  and  sex,  and  neces- 
sarily ojjposite  positions  in  Hfe.  Both  possessed  features 
cast  in  a  mould  of  Madon!i;i-likr  *j:raee  and  beauty  ;  but  the 
expression  of  hers  was  rnoic  lender  and  more  gay,  of  his 
more  grave  and  more  resolviul.  1  ier  hair  clustcicd  lu  golden 
ringlets  on  her  shoulders;  his,  as  soft  aiul  i^olden,  was  cut 
awaj  in  a  fashion  better  suited  to  the  gravity  of  his  profes- 
sion. Her  Ljcs  reflected  tlie  blue  heavens  above  her ;  and, 
like  tlii  ni,  seemed  ready  alike  for  sunbliinL'  and  for.  shower. 
His  had  caught  the  deeper  tint  of  the  virslet,  and  wore  some- 
tldng  of  th:it  lai-uti' look  which  betiajs  a  soul  more  conver- 
sant with  the  things  uf  etemitv  than  with  those  of  time.  In 

1  •  *' 

her  joyous  timid  ways,  she  reniiiided  you  oi'  a  Youn_:  fawn, 
uillnig  to  play,  yet  fearful  oi  offending;  and  careless,  as  yet, 
ol  augJii  be}  und  the  passing  joy  or  sorrow  ui  ihe  hour  ;  while, 
oil  ihe  contrary,  a  shade  of  thought,  so  deep  as  to  be  aiinoit 
sadness,  seemed  to  tone  down  all  his  looks  and  words,  render- 
ing ihe  playfulness  of  his  natural  manner,  whenever  ii  was  still 
exerted,  inexpressibly  touching  to  those  who  were  its  objects. 
In  a  moment  the  two,  as  we  have  described,  stood  gazing  into 
each  other's  eyes, — a  questioning  thoughtful  gaze,  as  if  neither 
was  certain  of  the  feelings  of  the  other ;  and  once  more  it 
was  the  young  girl  who  broke  the  silence  by  saying  softly, 

*'  Brother  once,  and  now  father  and  broUier  both  in  one, 
an  if  I  ask  thy  paternal  blessing  on  my  bended  knees,  surely 
thou  wilt  not  refuse  it  to  thy  poor  sister,  Bernard?" 

**  No  blessing  of  mine  dost  thou  need,  dear  child,"  replied 
the  priest.  **  Already  thou  hast,  1  trust,  the  two  best  bless- 
ings that  heaven  could  give  thee,  innocence  and  a  godly 
spirit ;  and  with  these  in  thy  possession,  thou  needest  no 
blessing  of  thy  unworthy  brother." 

"  Kay,  but  in  sooth,"  replied  the  girl,  "  methinks,  dear 
Bernard,  that  1  need  a  higher  blessing  still,  even  the  grate  ot 
perseverance,  which  alone  can  make  the  two  thou  hast  ah  ead) 
named  to  bear  nie  triumphantly  over  the  fiery  trials  of  this 
bad  world  we  live  in." 

"  And  perseverance  surely  Heaven  will  give  thee  also,  my 
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sister  and  mv  clai]_^liter,"  i-cjoinccl  the  youthful  ecclesiastic, 
laying  his  hand,  for  the  first  luiie,  on  the  head  of  his  fail- 
sister,  as  one  who  ^vas  ahout  to  invoke  a  blci^siug  on  her,— 
**  will  grant  thee  bureij,  Amy,  so  only  that  thou  dobC  ask  it 
daily." 

**  I  do  hope  it  may  he  even  as  thou  sayest,  Bernard,'*  she 
replied,  in  a  faltcnng  voice,  and  bending  her  head  yet  lower 
than  was  needed  to  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand. 

"  Hope  it,"  he  repeated,  answering  rather  to  her  manner 
tban  to  her  words.  **  Nay,  my  sister,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
that  but  for  its  affectionate  anxiety  might  have  sounded  stern, 
•*  so  long  as  thou  dost  pray  for  perseverance,  of  a  verity  thou 
mayest  feel  certain  of  ]Krsevering." 

Alas,  and  how  shall  \\q  be  certain  of  that,  or  of  aught 
else  besides,"  she  answered  sadly ;  "  since  these  be  days  when 
religion  is  for  ever  on  the  change,  from  the  fashion  of  the 
priestly  garment  even  to  the  gravest  doctrine  the  priest  him- 
self is  commissioned  to  announce  ?  To-day  we  hold  one 
thing,  ycstere'en  we  held  somewhat  else ;  how,  then,  can  we 
be  certain  of  that  which  we  shall  be  called  to  maintain  upon 
the  morrow  V* 

.  '*  Amy,"  replied  her  brother,  bending  his  dark  eyes  upon 
her,  with  a  look  beneath  which  her  own  less  earnest  glances 
always  fell,  "  at  least  we  know  that  which  we  ought  to  main- 
tain ;  albeit  we  may  not  be  certain  of  having  courage  to  do 
so.  But  let  me  understand  thee.  For  this  day  at  least  thou 
art  willing  to  abide  by  the  faith  our  fathers  held  ?  Is  it  not 
so,  my  child,  niy  sister?  Answer  without  reserve,  I  pray 
thee." 

"In  sooth,  my  brother,"  replied  the  girl,  shrouding  be- 
neath a  playful  quibble  the  real  difficulty  that  she  perhaps 
felt  in  answering,  "  it  were  needful,  before  I  answer  that 
question,  to  make  me  comprehend  to  which  of  our  fathers, 
and  to  which  of  their  creeds,  thou  wouldst  have  me  so  unre- 
servedly to  pledc^e  my  soul.  Is  it  to  the  faith  of  Somerset  ?  or 
the  late  Protector  ?  or  to  that  of  the  boy  King  Edward  ?  or 
of  the  (rerman  monk  ?  or  of  our  own  King  Harry  ?  whose 
soul  (lod  rest!  And  if  it  be  none  of  these,  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  if  thou  canst,  how  is  a  poor  maid  like  me  to  choose 
amid  such  various  speculations;  seeing  that  what  to  day  is  put 
forth  for  our  belief  and  reverence,  to-morrow  we  may  be 
prisoned  or  yet  worse  liandled  for  maintaniinp^  ?" 

"A  certain  proof,"  replied  her  brother  gravely,  that 
such  doctrines  be  not  of  God,  but  of  man  alOne ;  sitli  that 
which  God  teaches  must  needs  be  as  unc]ian[i;iiig  as  Himself ; 
while  the  spirit  of  man,  like  his  Heshiy  covering,  is  ever 
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tmHafodL  to  WMliani  from  the  cndle  to  llie  gram  But  dK>u 
moteat  well,  lor  all  thj  nwrry  jesdng,  that  whidi  I  would 
to  thee.  Tbom  noleit  wdl  that  the  £uth  of  whksfa  I  ^>ei^  is 
the  faith  o«r  &tlien  held  beibte  Harnr  hiaMelf  was  in  this 
life,  or  the  prond  England  over  which  he  ruled  had  a  pkce 
among  the  naiuiBa; — even  that  tane-htoDoined  faith  which 
Peler  aet  up  in  the  most  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  and  of 
which  I)  albeit  unworthy,  am  an  anointed  priest.** 

Amy  did  not  aniwer ;  hot  she  la^k  instead  from  the  old 
atone  seat  upon  which  she  had  been  reposing  until  she  was 
Ittdf-kaedhig  at  her  brother*s  feet,  and,  as  her  head  drooped 
lower  and  lower  still,  he  felt  her  hot  tears  falling  uu  his 
hand. 

Answer  me,  Amy,"  he  continued,  finding  she  remained 
mute.  "  Surely,  my  sister,  thou  dost  hold  (even  as  thou  wert 
taught  in  childhood)  all  that  tlie  Catholic  Church  commands 
thee  to  believe?" 

"  Ala£,  brotlicr,**  replied  Amy  in  a  sniotlicrcd  vmce, 
"there  he  clunches  enow  now-a-days  to  puzzic  wiser  heads 
than  the  one  that  God  haih  ])ut  on  these  poor  shoultlcrs;  and 
sith  there  be  good  men  in  at!  rtliyions,  surely  ail  in  their 
measures  must  needs  liavr  the  cleiiients  of  goodness  in  tliem  ?" 

**2\unc  are  good  but  only  one,"  replied  the  youiiL';  priest 
sternly;  "and  wherefore,  ()  uiv  sister,  if  it  be  ncjt  Ik  cause 
Christ  Himself  hath  .^aid  His  own  hps  and  His  Apostles, 
*  One  failL,  ono  ]ia])lisni;  and  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is 
against  Me.'  d  liat  baptism,  tliou  hast  had  it;  and  that  iViith, 
thou  dobl  liuld  it  still  I  Answer  me  without  evabioa,  1  eiiiieat 
thee." 

"Yes,  my  brother,  I  do  believe,"  replied  Amy  faintly. 

i  do  believe;  but — ^ 

*'  IJnt  w  hat  ?'*  rejoined  her  broilier,  seeing  that  she  paused. 
*'  Speak  liankly,  Amy  ;  for  how  shall  1  hope  to  aid  thee  if  1 
Imow  not  tlie  nature  of  thy  feelings?" 

"  But  I  am  sore  afraid  to  say  so.  There  tliou  knowest  all 
now.    And  tliou  art  not  angry  with  me,  brother,  art  thou  ?" 

"Angry  wilii  thee,  poor  dove,  why  should  I?  Yes,  thou 
art  sore  afraid,  1  can  well  believe  it,  Amy,  And  thy  faith 
too  ig  perchance  perplexed  by  these  unhappy  disputations 
with  which  men  do  agitate  their  brain  withal ;  and  so  thy 
soul  has  become  all  too  weak  to  soar  at  once  to  the  Sun  of 
Justice,  regardless  of  the  human  impediments  that  maj'  meet 
it  on  the  way." 

"Nay,  but  I  am  right  glad  that  thou  art  not  angered 
against  me,  J3crnard,'*  cried  Amy,  with  an  air  of  childish 
relief  at  having  escaped  an  anticipated  scolding.      And  so 
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now  will  I  e'en  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  tlide  liow  it 
has  been  with  me  this  many  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  ever  ttnce 
tbou  didst  leave  us  to  betake  thee  unto  foreign  parts;  but 
yet  think  not  so  ill  of  thy  po<»:  Amy  as  to  suppose  sbe 
really  has  abandoned  the  religion  of  her  childhood.  No,  dear 
Bernard;  for  now  as  ever  the  same  faith  unites  us  twam^ 
bat  with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  while  thine  hat  been 
strengthened  by  the  studies  needed  to  fit  thee  for  thy  calling, 
mine,  on  the  contrary,  has  been,  as  thou  hast  rightly  said  it» 
perplexed  and  weakened  amid  discucnoiiB  that  made  the  brain 
grow  dizzy  and  the  heart  at  times  to  palpitate  with  fear* 
Xes,  verily  I  may  say  with  fear;  £or  Katkeriney  as  thou 
knowesti  is  of  a  high  and  exacting  humour,  and  never  doth 
ahe  show  it  more  than  when  I  have  dared  to  mamtain  nuae 
<Mm  religion  i^;aiaat  hers." 

''KAthenBe,  aj  Catherine  indeed,*'  repeated  Bernard,  a 
shadow  passing  over  his  candid  brow.  Katherine  eider 
than  thou  art,  hath  twice  thy  wit  and  cunning  too,  my  gentle 
Amy;  and  therefore  I  woidd  not  have  thee  to  dispute  too 
fireely  with  her  on  a  subject  far  too  subtle  £»r  either  of  joor 
women's  wit  to  grasp  at  safely.**. 

''Yet  hath  Katherine  a  wondrous  eloquence  whea  she 
addresses  her  to  the  suliject,  brother.  Albeit  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  as  if  she  were  ufged  to  speak  less  for  the  love 
4ihe  bears  her  own  religion,  than  for  the  mislike  in  which  she 
holdeth  ours.  And,  wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?  she  will  not 
even  name  thee  since  then  hast  turned  thee  to  holy  orders. 
The  other  day  I  did  but  mentioo  tliat  I  had  seen  Uiee,  and 
jnstantlY  her  baow  grew  daric  as  midnight^  and  roethinks  I 
deteetea  even  a  muttered  oath  upon  lier  Dps.  But  what  hast 
thou  here  f  Amy  interrupted  herself  to  ask»  as  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  book,  which,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  his 
hand,  Bemud  had  let  fall  that  moment*  A  breviary ;  and 
that  minds  me  of  another  thing.  It  as  to  the  church  of 
Owslebury  thou  hast  been  sppointed  rector  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  is  it  not,  Bernard  ?" 
AmVf  it  is  even  so." 

"  And  hast  thou  forgotten^  or  didst  thou  ever  know,  that 
this  same  chareh  of  Owslebury,  with  the  lands  pertaining  to 
it,  forms  a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Twyford,  ceded  by  the 
present  Bisnop  Poynet  to  the  king,  and  by  the  latter  to  our 
«ousin  Sk  Henry  Seymour,  whose  lady*mother  hath  nurtnred 
our  childhood*" 

Amjf  I  do  know  it,  and  I  have  not  forgotten.  But  I 
do  remembcnr  also  that  Poynet  is  an  interioper  in  the  diocese, 
and  ^hat  I  hold  the  living  of  Owdebury  &om  Gardner,  the 
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only  bishop  of  Winchester  my  conscience  trill  permit  me  to 

accept  of." 

Our  cousin  Henry  hath  a  strong  will  and  a  grasping 
mind/'  said  Amy,  in  a  low  voice ;  and  mistress  Katheriae^ 
who  seems  to  mislike  thee  much,  though  wherefore  I  scarce 
can  tell—"  Amy  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  her  speech ;  for 
this  time  her  quick  eye  had  caught  the  shadow  which  the 
bare  mention  of  the  name  of  Katherine  had  called  more  than 
once  already  to  the  young  priest's  brow. 

"  Katherine  ?  and  what  of  Katherine  ?**  her'brother  asked, 
observing  that  she  paused. 

Katherine  I  I  do  hope  I  wrong  her  not,  Bernard;  bnt 
yet  sometimes  my  mind  misgives  me  that  she  urges  oar 
cousin  unkindly  in  this  business  of  the  manor,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  so  much  his  lawful  rights  that  he  would  claim 
it  of  thee,  wert  thou  already  on  the  altar-steps  for  the  cde- 
brating  of  the  service." 

Then  let  him  come  to  the  altar-steps  and  claim  it," 
replied  her  brother  shortly.  Thou  canst  tell  him  so,  an 
thou  list,  dear  Amy.  It  will  be  no  more  Aan  I  have  already 
told  him  on  arriving  in  the  parish." 

"  Thou  hast  saia  it  to  him  ?"  cried  Amy,  in  a  voice  of  ter- 
ror. ''But  dost  thou  not  know  that  through  his  favour  with 
Northumberland  he  is  all-powerful  just  now  at  court,  and 
therefore  free  to  put  upon  thee  any  vengeance  he  may  please 
for  this  opposing  of  his  wishes." 

"  So  much  likewise  I  do  know,  my  Amy,  ay,  and  some- 
what more  besides.  Nathless,  so  long  as  the  good  and  learned 
Crardner  lives,  none  other  may  claim  the  right  of  appoint* 
ment  to  the  lands  in  question ;  nor  can  I  in  conscience  ever 
wink  at  Sir  Henry*s  illegal  appropriation  thereof." 

It  is  Kathenne  who  hath  put  him  on  this  notion,'*  said 
Amy,  in  a  tone  as  if  she  fain  would  have  excused  Sir  Heniy 
at  the  expense  of  the  damsel  named  |  she  hath  a  strange 
hankering,  has  Kate,  after  this  poor  manor  of  Twyford; 
and  though,  as  I  think*  he  doth  not  affect  her  greatly,  yet 
hath  she  idso  a  wondrous  power  to  influence  the  Seymour  in 
his  actions.** 

I  know  not,]'  the  other  thoughtfully  replied,  "  whedier 
in  faipess  this  evil  can  be  altogether  laid  to  the  promptings 
of  mistress  Katherine,  seeing  that  Henry  himself  hath  haa 
from  childhood  a  lusting  after  wealth  and  power,  which  can 
best  be  gratified  in  these  unhappy  times  by  the  defrauding 
of  the  Church  of  Christ** 

"  Thou  hast  never  cared  for  such  things  thyself,  my  bro- 
ther ;  yet  art  thou  as  earnest  to  maintain  wy  claim  upon  the 
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lands  which  thehishop  hath  confided  to  thy  keeping,  as  Henry 
can  bt  u>  wrest  it  from  thee,"  Amy  observed,  in  a  hesitating 
and  doubtful  manner. 

Because  it  hath  been  confided  to  my  keepinf,^,  Amy ; 
and  that,  not  by  the  Lord  Bishop  Gardiner  only,  but  by  every 
one  of  those  pious  souls  dej)arted  wiio  have  bequeatlied  their 
property  to  the  good  guardianship  of  the  Church,  less,  as  it 
micht  almost  seem,  for  the  due  maintaining  of  her  ministers 
thrill  elves,  than  for  that  of  every  poverty-stricken  wretch  who 
dwcileth  in  the  parish." 

**  And  there  be  many  such  about  just  now,"  said  Amy ; 
scarce  a  day,  indeed,  doth  pass  that  1  meet  them  not  in  my 
daily  walks,  all  torn  and  wretched,  and  wanting  (so  they  tell 
me)  in  the  merest  necessaries  for  the  preserving  of  their  lives." 

"Thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  by  their  plaints  much  longer, 
Amy,"  replied  the  young  priest  sadly  ;  **  for  even  now,  as 
lam  informed,  the  Lords  and  Commons  have  put  forth  a  law, 
by  which  any  man  found  loitering  three  days  on  the  high- 
Ways  shall  be  branded  with  the  letter  V  upon  his  breast,  and, 
with  an  iron  ring  around  his  leg,  be  conn)elled  to  serve  as  a 
very  slave  (and  liable  to  the  scourge)  the  caitiff  who  hath  in- 
fonned  against  him." 

Ah  me,  what  a  cruel  law  !"  ^^inlu  d  Amy.  "  And  dost 
thou  mean,  my  brother,  that  women  and  little  children, — for 
there  do  be  even  more  of  them  than  of  the  stronger  sex 
abroad, — dost  thou  mean  that  they  also  be  held  subject  to 
this  so  barbarous  a  statute  ?" 

"  T  know  not,  my  sister,  but  I  can  guess ;  for  the  law  of 
this  once  so  generous  land  knows  now  no  dilicrcncc  of  age  or 
sex  in  regard  to  its  decrees.  And  bethink  thee,  Amy,  they 
who  have  devised  this  monstrous  law  are  the  very  men  who 
have  made  it  needful,  by  dividing  among  themselves  the  sub- 
stance that  would  have  more  than  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  mendicant.  Betliink  thee  well  of  this,  and  thou  wilt 
no  more  lind  cause  to  wonder  that  I,  a  priest  of  the  living 
God, — of  a  God,  too,  wiio  looks  with  an  especial  love  upon 
the  lowly  and  the  poor, — should  refuse  to  wink  at  any  mea- 
sure \\y.\t  tcnd*^  even  indirectly  to  expose  their  persons  to 
such  cruel  and  uncliristian  handling." 

**  A  priest  of  the  living  God!"  repeated  Amy,  as  if 
that  word  alone  had  struck  upon  her  ear;  how  passing 
strange  tliat  soundcth, — that  thou,  who  art  but  a  few  years 
older  than  myself,  and  with  whom  1  have  played  so  familiarly 
in  my  childhood, — that  thou  shouldst  be  a  priest  of  the  living 
God  !  Brother,  there  is  something  surely  most  awful  in  the 
thought !" 
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Hardly  so  awful  to  thee  as  it  is  to  me,  my  Amy  ;  for  I 
best  know  mine  own  unworthiness ;  and  while  I  look  upon 
the  mirror  of  mj  soul^  darkened  as  it  is  by  sin  and  weakness^ 
I  tremble  to  thmk  that  for  due  fulfilment  of  mine  holy 
office  it  ouprht  to  be  even  as  a  cloudless  sea,  reflecting  in  the 
eyes  of  my  people  the  purity  and  perfections  of  the  Almighty 
Father  Himself." 

"  A  priest  of  the  living  God !"  Amy  again  repeated,  her 
mind  still  clinging  to  the  epithet  which  had  so  forcibly  struck 
her  imagination.  And  thou  hast  sung  the  Mass  already,  Ber- 
nard T 

"  But  once,"  replied  tlie  young  priest,  voice  and  eye  both 
thrilling  aiid  brightening  in  his  deep  emotion.  "  But  once  have 
I  stood  before  the  altar  ;  but  once  have  I  called  upon  my  God 
to  render  obedience  to  the  voice  of  His  weak  and  lowly  crea- 
ture; Lut  once,  dear  Amy,  once;  and  thou  mayest  believe 
me,  it  was  a  wondrous  moment, — so  wondrous,  that  even  now 
my  soul  is  thrilling  in  awe  to  think  of  the  mystery  that  was 
then  acconiplislied,  and  of  mine  own  unworthiness  to  be  its 
agent." 

Thou  shall  tcU  me  of  it,  brother,"  said  Amy,  sinking 
quietly  on  her  knees  beside  him,  with  such  a  kjok  as  a  child 
might  have  p^ivcn  \\liilr  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  lis 
mother; — *' tlioii  shah  tell  me  of  it ;  for  thou  alone  oi  all  I 
listen  to  du^jtsLCin  tu  have  a  certain  ride  and  knowledj^e  oi  ihe 
faith  thou  boldest ;  and  gladly  in  thy  faith  would  I  strenGfthen 
mine.  Tlu>u  shalt  tell  me,  then,  all  that  thou  wert  ieciiug  in 
the  awud  moment  of  the  consecration.'* 

**  Would  that  1  coiilil,  my  sister ;  for  then  wouldst  tliou 
easily  acquire  a  faith  strong  as  was  that  of  the  holy  maiden 
Agnes,  who,  ere  she  yielded  her  to  the  headsman's  axe,  did  seek 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Lile  so  to  renew  her  strength,  as  that  the 
hlood  of  her  Piaster  might  banish  the  pallor  of  natuitil  fear 
from  her  cheeks.  Would,  indeed,  that  thou  couldst  feel  as  I 
felt  then  when  1  stood  at  the  altar, — a  weak  and  sinful  mortal, 
with  men  whom  1  knew  to  be  far  less  sinful  than  myself  beside 
me,  and  the  angels  around  me,  hanging  as  it  were  in  breath- 
less suspense  upon  my  words,  «ind  the  majesty  of  God  Him- 
self suspended  above  my  head,  and  waiting  on  my  bidding ; 
or,  as  I  felt  later  still,  when  the  word  of  power  had  passed 
my  lips,  and  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  obedient  to  the 
mandate,  came  forth  from  the  angelic  choirs  to  place  Himself 
in  my  hands,  and  I  stood  there,  rapt,  entranced,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  very  presence  of  the  Godhead  ; — heart  and 
soul  and  body  bowed  down  before  Him  in  love  and  adora- 
tion more  profound  than  if  He  had  come^  as  He  did  to  the 
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Israelites  of  old^  in  visible  clouds  of  fire.  Yea»  my  sister, 
'more  profound  and  prostrate  far ;  for,  believe  me,  God  is 
most  awful  when  He  seems  most  \o\v\y ;  and  never  have  we 

greater  need  to  tremble  than  when  He  comes  to  ns  in  the 
our  of  His  condescendon/* 
"  Thy  words  find  an  echo  in  my  soul,  dear  brother ;  would 
that  I  had  been  there  beside  thee!    And  this  was  thy  first 
Mass,  Bernard  ?  Now  teU  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  second.'* 

"  I  have  not  said  it  yet,  dear  Amy;  the  rather  that  I  have 
reserved  it  for  the  church  to  which  henceforth  my  life  will  be 
devoted, — my  hride,  my  spouse,  my  only  love !— the  little 
poor  church  of  Owslehury,  which  is  none  the  less  dear  to  me 
tor  the  knowledge  that  there  were  our  parents  conjoined  in 
holy  wedlock ;  and  there  they  ever  worshipped ;  and  to  its 
baptismal  font  they  carried  me  first,  and  afterwards  their 
little  Amy,  that  we  might  be  made  the  children  of  that  great 
mother  for  whose  faith  both  of  them  since  have  suffered,  and 
one,  indeed,  has  died." 

**But  ihott  wilt  not  go  there  to-morrow,**  whispered 
Amy ;  "  O  my  hrother,  mou  wilt  not  surely  go  there  so 
soon?** 

*^  And  wherefore  not,  sweet  Amy  ?  Is  not  to-morrow  the 
Sabbath-day  ?  and  while  my  people  are  pining  for  the  bread 
of  life,  shall  I,  their  pastor,  refuse  to  hreak  it  to  them  ? 
Sun  ly  thou  canst  never  wish  to  hurden  my  conscience  with 
so  great  a  sin  T* 

''But,  Bernard,  I  would  fain  remind  thee, — and  ^et 
snrelv  thou  must  already  be  acquainted  with  the  prohibition 
which  the  late  Protector  issued  anent  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass—** 

"  That  priests  should  no  longer  use  the  Latin  missal ;  bat 
should  do  tne  service  (such  as  they  have  made  it)  out  of  the 
new-fangled  compilation  which  Lords  and  Commons — ^in- 
spired, tbey  would  fain  force  ns  to  believe,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
— ^thrust  instead  upon  the  altar.** 

"  An  if  thou  knowest  so  much,**  resumed  the  girl,  ^'  thou 
needest  not  my  telling  as  to  the  penalties  that  are  attached  to 
thy  disobedience.** 

I  know,  my  sister, — a  fine,  ruinous  even  to  a  rich  man, 
for  the  first  offence  $  life-long  imprisonment  for  the  third.*' 

''This  prohibition  hath  had  efiect  already  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  land,*'  said  Amy ;  only  Oindebury  hath 
been  excepted  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent, 
after  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  sent  to 
prison ;  and  until  thy  coming,  brother,  none  other  had  there 
Deen  appointed  in  his  stead." 
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"  All  this  I  know  already,  Amy  j  though  I  cannot  guess 
whither  thy  words  are  tending 

"Sir  Henry  will  be  tlure  to-morrow,  and  doubtless  will 
gladly  seize  on  an  excuse  so  goodly  as  this  open  violation  of 
3ie  law  will  give  him  to  avenge  his  quarrel  concerning  the 
manor  of  Twyford  on  thee.  Now,  if  thou  wouldst  but  wait 
even  one  little  month,  niy  Bernard,  his  anger  might  pass  away ; 
or  some  other  chance  might  interpose  between  you  twain  ;  or 
— who  can  say  ? — my  influence,  if  once  fairly  put  in  com- 
petition, might  be  found  to  outweigh  even  that  of  Mistress 
Katherine  herself,  and  might  induce  him  to  surrender  this  his 
so  unhappy  claim  on  the  just  properties  of  the  Church.'* 

And  for  so  ])oor  a  chance  as  this,  thou  wouldst  have  me 
lapse  for  an  entire  month  in  my  bounden  duty  as  a  priest. 
Bethink  thee.  Amy,  to  what  a  deed  thine  own  tenderness 
would  commit  thy  brother ;  and  remember  thai  the  Good 
Shepherd  giveth  his  iiie  for  his  iiock^  while  the  liireliug  seeth 
the  wolf  and  flceth.** 

**  Life  1"  repeated  Amy,  with  a  shudder.  An  you  love 
me,  brother,  say  not  that  so  learful  word  again  ;  nor,  in  sooth, 
is  it  suitable  to  thy  case  at  all,  seeing  that  in  this  new  law, 
however  otherwise  hard  and  cruel,  there  is  naught  that 
toucheth  the  life  of  the  transgressor." 

Bernard  paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered.  He  was,  in 
fact,  weighing  in  his  own  mind  the  various  chances  for  him 
and  Mgainst  liiin.  lie  knew  far  better  than  Amy  could  how 
much  the  life  of  any  iv/.:r\  found  in  open  violation  of  the  most 
trivial  ordinance  concerning  the  Church,  as  it  was  then  by  law 
established,  was  at  the  mercv  of  those  who  were  intereste  d  in 
rendering  that  Church  triumphant.  He  knew  also  that  iSir 
Henry  had  friends  among  the  men  just  then  in  ])ower  wlio 
"Would  gladly  bear  him  scatheless  tlu'ongh  any  deed  of  dark- 
ness against  a  priest  of  tlie  ancient  Church  that  it  might  suit 
him  to  accomplish;  and  he  knew  besides,  for  certain,  that  of 
which  Amy  had  but  a  vague  suspicion,  namely,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  a  clever  and  vindictive  woman  was  at  that  very  moment 
engaged  in  working  out  his  ruin  —  even  that  same  ^Mistress 
Katherine  whom  his  sister  Amy  had  so  often  mentioned,  and 
who,  being  fust  cousin  to  Sir  Henry,  and  niece,  of  course,  to 
the  Lady  iSeymour,  under  whose  guardianship  his  own  child- 
hood and  that  of  Amy  had  been  passed,  possessed  opportuni- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  which  slie  was  not  likely  to  be  either 
slow  or  scrupulous  in  availing  herself. 

"  In  troth,  my  sister,"  he  said  at  length,  willing  to  allay, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  her  evident  anxiety,  "  it  was 
but  a  braggart  trick  of  xniae  to  talk  of  life*ri9k|  seeing  that. 
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aa  thou  sayest,  no  such  penalty  is  attached  to  the  infringement 
of  this  law.*' 

But  it  does  attach  a  prison  to  it/*  murmured  Amj* 
And  woe  is  me !  few  there  are  come  forth  to  freedom  who 
once  have  entered  the  prisons  of  this  so  ill -named  merrie 
England,  It  does  attach  a  prison  to  it,  brother.  And  how 
inay  I  walk  the  earth  in  freedom  while  thou  art  pliihig  in  a 
life-long  dungeon  V* 

"  Nay,  an  it  should  he  even  as  thou  say  est,  Amy,**  replied 
the  young  priest,  with  a  smile  that  was  well-nigh  seraphic  in 
beauty  of  expression, — "  an  it  be  as  thou  say  est,  my  chain 
shall  rivet  thy  loose  wavering  faith ;  and  in  my  blood,  if  my 
blood  perchance  should  flow,  thy  soul  shall  renew  its  youth 
till  it  soar  like  an  eagle  to  the  very  sun  !** 

"  Again,  brother,  thou  tulkest  in  that  so  fearful  strain,  as 
if  thou  wert  already  a  martyr  in  prospect  or  desire.  But, 
beshrew  my  memory — I  had  well-iii[;h  forgotten  ! — the  Lady 
Seymour,  when  she  found  I  was  about  to  seek  thee  here, 
charged  me  witii  a  billet,  of  which  she  made  some  mystery; 
bidding  me  look  to  it  well,  and  not  deliver  it  until  very  cer- 
tainly thou  and  I  were  alone  to<^elhLr." 

"  The  Lady  Seymour  !  A  good  and  noble-minded  lady,** 
said  Bernard  reverently  ;  **  though  she  too,  alas,  liath  some- 
what druidcfrom  i\\v  poisoned  well-spring  oi"  religiuus  contro- 
versy, ^^atliclcss  liatii  she,  howbcit  in  other  things  misguided, 
sulI)^  a  native  rectitude  ot"  soul  about  her,  as  that  it  contents 
iiiL'  mil'  h  to  feci  that,  whatever  may  betide  thy  brother,  thou 
at  Ic  i  t  art  sale  in  her  nKitLin:il  cair  ;  tLelini^,  as  I  do,  well 
Dbsuicd  that  she  never  will  in  aughl  compel  Uiec  against  thy 
conscience  or  thy  wishes.*' 

**  Thou  hast  forgotten  her  epistle  in  this  enumeration  of 
her  merits,  brother,"  Amy  hastily  bioke  in,  a  sudden  blush 
sulTiising  her  face  even  to  the  temples.  And  thus  admonished, 
Beniaid  broke  the  string,  and  ran  his  eye  on  c  r  the  unfolded 
paper,  while  his  young  bister  watched  ium  with  an  anxiety 
she  had  no  power  to  conceal. 

**  What  says  the  noble  lady  ?"  she  at  last  ventured  to  ask, 
seeing  that  his  eye  had  reached  the  last  line  of  the  written 
page,  and  that  he  had  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  vest  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  forgotten  her  very  presence  in  tiiQ 
deep  thoughts  that  its  contents  had  awakened. 

**  What  says  she.  Amy?"  he  answered,  rousing  himself 
from  his  reverie, — **  what  says  she  ?  Naught  but  wiiat  is 
good  and  kind,  in  that  most  reseniblaiit  to  herself.  Slie  says 
that  she  hath  ever  loved  thee  as  a  child,  for  the  sake  of  the 
irieud  who  in  thy  infancy  conhded  thee  to  her  keeping.  Nay, 
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she  dotb  also  hint,  my  sister,  that  she  would  rejoice  to  have 
thee  for  her  daughter  by  another  and  yet  firmer  title ;  albeit 
she  never  will  permit  Sir  Ileniy  or  any  other  to  trouble  thee 
or  constrain  thy  feelings." 

Constrain  them,"  murmured  the  young  girl  softly. 
**  Brother,  I  have  concealed  naught  from  thee ;  and  thou 
knowest  that  to  wed  Sir  Henrj  would  not  be  altogether  to 
constrain  them.** 

i)he  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she  made  this  half-avo\val, 
and  so  she  could  not  see  the  look  of  loving  pity  which  her 
brother  cast  upon  her ;  just  such  a  look  it  was  as  a  guardian- 
angel  might  have  bent  over  the  weak  and  ening  mortal  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping. 

Thou  hast  hinted  to  me  so  much  already ;  and  I  thank 
thee  for  thy  candour^  mine  own  Amy.  But  alas  that  it 
should  be  so  indeed^  or  that  I  should  have  been  powerless  to 
prevent  this  long  residence  under  the  same  roof  with  one 
whose  wild  and  lawless  character, — whose  faithless  desertion 
of  the  religion  of  bis  fathers, — whose  reckless  ambition,  and 
whose  rapacious  grasping  at  the  property  of  the  Church,  fore- 
bodes little  happiness  to  the  woman  whose  fate  shall  be  linked 
with  his.  Strange,  that  in  all  my  fears  and  anxieties  for  tbee^ 
never  did  this  one  evil  present  itself  to  my  imagination ;  nor 
for  a  moment  did  I  dream,  when  setting  forth  on  my  travels 
for  the  eternal  city,  that  I  had  left  thee  at  the  side  of  one 
who,  in  part  at  least,  had  power  to  rob  thee  of  thy  peace  of 
mind  ere  I  should  again  behold  thee.'* 

**  The  Lady  Seymour  has  ever  said," — here  Amy  inter- 
posed, replying  in  true  woman  fashion  first  to  the  attack  upon 
her  lover  s  character,  and  doing  it  in  such  a  way  as  showed  she 
et  retained  some  smothered  hope  within  her  bosom  that  her 
rother  might  be  induced  to  alter  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject, — *♦  the  Lady  Seymour  has  ever  said,  that  she  did 
look  to  her  son's  union  with  a  woman  who  might  nxle  him  by 
his  strong  affections  (and  they  are  strong,  Bernard,  albeit  per- 
chance you  do  not  think  it)  for  the  better  and  more  decent 
ordering  of  his  future  life." 

"An  if  his  affection  for  his  wife  constrained  him  (though 
I  greatly  doubt  it  would)  to  do  such  violence  to  lawless 
nature  as  the  more  decent  ordering  of  his  life  would  prove — 
still,  Amy,  still  there  would  be  his  religion — the  religica 
of  interest  and  not  conviction  ;  still  his  unjust  appropriation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  to  mar  and  invade  tlie  sanc- 
tity of  tliy  union.  For  O,  believe  me,  my  gentle  sister, 
God*s  blessing  never  will  descend  upon  the  fruits  of  sacrilege; 
and  children  yet  unborn  there  be  who  will  mourn  in  bitter- 
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ness  and  grief  of  heart  the  day  wlien  their  forefathers  dared 
to  lay  sacrilegious  bauds  upon  the  riches  of  the  sanctuary." 

"Alas,  my  brother,  I  also  do  believe  it  well,**  the  young 
girl  replied  ;  and  though  he  could  not  see  her  face,  Bernard 
imew  l)y  the  sound  of  her  voice  that  she  was  weeping. 

**  Poor  lamb,"  he  murmured,  "  hard  and  cruel  doth  it  seem 
to  bid  thee  thus  rudely  put  aside  these  first  fair  dawnings  of 
tliy  maidenly  aiieclions ;  and  yet  God  is  my  witness  that  I 
would  not  grieve  thee,  Amy,  if  otherwise  I  could  do  my  duty 
by  thee;  and  yet  still  must  I  repeat,  my  sister,  that  if  thou 
dost  not  stand  firm  and  stediiist  in  this  matter,  thy  life  will 
be  one  long  liopeless  sacrifice  to  such  an  inauspicious  union. 
But  tell  me,  Amy,  hath  he  not  sought  thine  assent  !<j  liis'  pro- 
posals yet  more  positively  than  erst  since  we  two  last  spoke 
together  on  the  matter  ?" 

Amy  nodded  her  head  in  token  of  assent ;  so  he  went  on. 
with  earnest  and  evidently  increasing  anxiety: 

And  thou,  my  Amy,  hast  thou  iiad  the  fortitude  to  deny 
Inm — ^to  say  him  nay ;  faithful  to  the  promise  niy  duty  im- 
pelled me  to  demand  of  thee  on  that  day  when  thou  first 
didst  breathe  the  secret  of  his  as  yet  scarcely-avowed  aHec-* 
tions  ill  mme  ear  ?** 

"Ay,  brother,  of  a  verity  thou  hast  had  thine  own  wny 
in  the  ordaining  of  tins  matter,"  said  Amy,  both  voice  and 
manner  tinged  with  the  slightest  possible  shade  of  that  bitter- 
ness wliich  a  woman  can  randy  choose  but  feel  towards  those 
who  are  crossing  her  ])ath  in  love,  even  when  reason  acknow- 
ledges the  rectitude  of  their  motives, — "ay,  brother,  thou  hast 
had  thine  own  way,  albeit  he  did  swear  (so  solemnly,  that,  for 
the  nonce  at  least,  I  could  scarcely  but  bf^liove  him) — swear 
that  he  would  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways  tlie  moment  thy 
poor  Ainy  might  be  brought  to  look  with  favour  upon  Ms 
auit.*' 

And  said  he  naught  of  restoring  the  ill-gotten  pelf  by 
which  he  and  his,  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  sore  troubles 
of  tJie  Church,  have  contrived  to  enrich  themselves  withal  ?" 

"  In  sooth,  my  brother,  he  did  say  naught  like  that,"  Amy 
answered  frankly,  albeit  with  some  slight  reluctance  visible 
in  her  manner.  "  Rather  he  did  maintain — and  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  it  almost  seemed  to  me — that  the  Church 
being  far  too  rich  already  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  or 
even  for  the  due  maintenance  of  discipline  among  her  own 
ministers,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  our  temporal  rulers 
to  relieve  her  of  that  superfluity  of  wealth  which  impugned 
her  mission  as  the  Church  of  a  poor  and  suffehng  Saviour.** 
And  he  hinted  nothing.  Amy,  of  the  crowds  of  poor 
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who,  at  the  com  eut-gate  or  the  presbvtcry  of  the  priest,  wew 
accustom lhI  to  seek  for  their  daily  bread  .  St.  Mary  aid  tbeml 
but  tiiuy  iiiighl  look  for  it  \o\\'j^  enow,  I  trow,  at  the  hands 
of  the  steel-clad  baron  of  Harry's  reij^ii,  or  the  yet  more 
heathen  men  of  silk  who  iiuck  to  the  court  of  Edward.  But 
what  answer  hadst  thou  for  this  cunning  sophist,  Amy, — this 
great  eontrovertist,  who  first  invents  his  own  objecLiuus,  and 
then  so  wonderfully  beats  them  to  the  ground?'* 

Nay,  my  brother,  I  can  hardly  tell  thee.  But  I  spoke 
as  the  moment  prompted;  and  all  the  more  unkindly,  I  do 
fear  me,  for  that  1  felt  my  heart  inclininof  towards  iiim,  and  I 
had  to  veil  my  real  feelings  from  hi^  knowledge.'* 

**  Now  praise  be  to  the  blessed  Mary  that  thou  ha>t  had 
such  courage,  Amy !  And  trust  me,  my  gentle  sister,  iiuw- 
ever  hard  this  trial  may  seem  to  thee  in  the  present,  the  day 
will  come — nay,  perchance  even  it  is  not  far  distant — when 
thou  wilt  thank  this  sweet  mother  of  the  voung  and  puro  on 
thy  bended  knees,  for  that  she  obtained  thee  grace  to  do 
rightly  in  this  matter.  But  how  took  he  this  denial  of  hi^ 
suit,  my  iVmy  ?" 

Not  too  kindly,  as  thou  mayost  imagine,  Bernard.  la 
good  troth  he  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  did  utter  in  his 
assion  such  hard  and  cruel  things  against  thee,  as  that  my 
eart  was  sore  afraid ;  knowing  how  easily  he  might  seize 
upon  the  pretext  of  thy  intended  violation  of  the  law  to-mor- 
row to  avenge  him  of  his  private  wrongs,  or  that  at  all  events 
which  he  holds  as  such.** 

•*  He  will  do  that  which  God  permitteth,  Amy ;  just  so 
much,  and  no  more,  can  he  or  any  other  man  against  me. 
And  I  must  e'en  accomplish  the  duties  of  my  so  holy  otiice; 
albeit,  like  Zacharias,  i  should  be  slain  for  it  between  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  This  is  only  my  devoir,  as  thou  knowcst, 
as  the  son  and  servant  of  holy  Church  our  mother.  But  while 
I  am  thus  ready  for  the  fulfilment  of  mine,  wilt  thou  nut  also. 
Amy,  find  courage  to  do  thine  as  well,  by  continuing  to  shun 
all  union  w^ith  this  man  of  sacrilege  and  bloody  mind,  eveu 
thounrh  thy  brother  be  no  longer  at  thy  side  urging  thee  to 
such  denial  ?" 

**  Have  1  not  already  doju  s(j  ?"  Amy  asked  reproachfully  j 
**then  wherefore  dost  thou  doubt  me,  brother?" 

"  Because  1  know,  dear  child,  that  thy  woman's  heart  is 
pleading  much  against  thy  woman's  reason ;  and  1  fear  me 
greatly  that  with  tiiy  sex  the  first-named  too  often  hath  the  vic- 
tory. Nay,  my  Amy,  if  thou  wilt  permit  me  so  to  say,  I  fear 
it  all  the  more  in  thy  case,  because  that  thy  faith  too  plainly 
has  been  weakened  by  the  heretical  associations  axuid  which 
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tliy  life  lias  perforce  been  spent ;  and  therefore  do  I  nmch  mis- 
doubt me  that  when  I  am  no  longer  at  thy  side  to  prom]>t 
thee,  thou  wilt  have  the  courage  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct 
bv  which  alune,  in  such  evil  times  as  these,  the  faith  of  a 
jroung  and  tender  maiden  can  be  preserved." 

"  My  faith  grows  stronq-  enoui^h  as  I  sit  beside  thee,  Ber- 
nard ;  for  thy  words  are  stili  the  same  ;  and  what  thou  hast  said 
to-day  I  know  thou  wilt  say  on  the  morrow,  and  the  next 
day  too,  if  so  be  thou  art  called  upon  to  speak  it.  But  at  Mar- 
well  it  is  altogether  different ;  and  there  1  do  confess  to  thee 
my  mind  doth  often  wander,  and  my  fancy  gets  bevvilderrd, 
amid  the  ever-new  and  eveinchanging  creeds  of  the  guests  wha 
do  conic  and  fTO." 

"  }  [eed  them  not,  I  beseech  tliee,  sister.  But  while  they, 
like  unruly  swine,  do  toss  the  precious  pearl  of  God*s  Word 
hither  and  thither  with  most  irreverent  lacility,  do  thou  re- 
member that  faith  would  not  be  faith  if  its  dogmas  were 
explainable  by  human  reason.  In  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  consist  not  in  this  :  that  by 
reason  we  hold  fast  to  that  which  we  see  and  comprehend ; 
while  by  faith  we  ascend  yet  higher,  and  learn  to  trust  in 
God  rather  than  ourselves,  by  the  accepting  of  His  word  and 
wisdom  in  preference  to  our  own  ?  But  hark  !  it  is  the  An- 
gelus.    Wilt  thou  not  say  one  Are  with  me,  Amy  ?" 

Even  as  he  was  speaking,  he  reverently  uncovered  his 
head,  and  brother  and  sister  stood  up  to  pray;  but  long  after 
the  last  words  of  the  angelic  salutation  had  died  upon  his  lips, 
Bernard  remained  with  his  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  and  his 
hand  pressed  affectionately  on  Amy's  head,  as  if  in  the  depths 
and  silence  of  his  soul  he  were  still  recommending  her  to  that 
sweet  Virgin  Mother  in  whose  house  the  bells  were  chiming, 

Amy*s  thoughts  were  the  first  to  return  to  earth  ;  and  as 
she  glanced  from  the  dark  old  yew-tree,  with  its  tribute 
graves  around  it,  up  towards  the  smiling  meadows,  and  rose 
and  woodbine  covered  cottages  of  the  pretty  village  on  the 
hill,  while  her  delighted  ears  drank  in  the  sweet  melody, 
of  the  eyeniDg-bells^  now  dying  away  softly  and  tenderly  in 
the  distance,  she  could  not  refrain  from  murmuring^  rather, 
howcTer,  to  herself  than  to  her  brother : 

"St.  Mary,  how  sweetly  do  those  chimes  ring  out!  Of 
a  Tciity,  Sir  Henry  said  well  the  other  evening,  when  he  pro* 
nounced  tliem  the  sweetest  peal  of  bells  the  country  around 
could  boast  of." 

*•  Ay,"  replied  her  brother,  his  quick  ear  catching  the 
last  words  of  this  soliloquy ;  but  said  he  well^  my  sister, 
when  he  added,  in  private  to  his  lady-mother,  as  she  herself 
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hath  lately  told  me^  that  such  tones  betokened  a  mudi  mim- 
gling  of  silver  in  their  composition;  and  that  he  would  surely 
haye  die  bells  of  Twyford  in  the  smelting-pot  ere  long,  m 
the  sake  of  the  precious  metals  which  he  counted  on  thereby 
extracting  from  their  substance  ?*' 

Did  he  say  that?**  cried  Amy,  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned 
vexation.  "  Now  beshrew  him  for  a  rude  barbarian,  to  think 
of  destroying  a  peal  that  for  ages  hath  been  the  pride  of 
Twyford,  and  that  even  now,  to  my  poor  thinking,  rm^  out 
the  praises  of  the  Blessed  Mary  sweeter  than  any  lady  in  this 
land  could  sin^  them.  Nay,  Bernard^  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  hate  him  an  he  did  such  a  malapert  trick  as  that,** 

Alack,  my  sister,'*  replied  the  priest,  and  hast  thou 
ever  thought  to  weigh  the  magnitude  of  even  such  a  robbefy 
as  this  with  that  which  Sir  Henry  bath  already  done  on  tlie 
revenues  of  the  Church  t — ^revenues  which  she  natheleas  held 
far  less  for  the  benefit  of  her  clergy  than  for  that  of  the 
parishes  they  served,  A  third  for  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan ;  a  third  for  the  good  ordering  and  rcp;iiring  of 
the  church ;  a  third  for  the  priest :  it  was  so  the  mandate 
ran,  until  the  robber-bands  of  Harry  first,  and  now  of  £d-> 
ward,  diverted  the  stream  from  its  iiestined  course!  Alas^ 
alas,  while  thou  art  weeping  for  the  belb  of  Twyford,  becauae 
they  made  sweet  music  to  thine  ears,  mine  own  are  filled,  and 
my  heart  is  heavy,  with  the  wail  of  those  who  from  this  day 
forth  shall  come  to  me  for  their  daily  bread;  and  1,  their 
father  by  mine  holy  office,  shall  have  none  to  give  them 

"  Thou  wert  ever  better  than  I,  dear  Bernard — more 
thoughtful,  more  steady  to  the  rule  that  led  thee,  looking 
always  to  the  real  tiling ;  while  I  went  vainly  dancing  cifter 
shadows.  But  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  have  no  more  need 
to  complain  of  thy  poor  Amy ;  for  I  promise  thee  (father  and 
brother  botli,  as  thou  art,  in  one), — I  promise  thee  most  strict 
obedience ;  nor  will  I  hold  even  the  most  trifling  intercourse, 
if  thou  doet  not  wish  it,  with  tliis  greedy  despoiler  of  ChriaL  s 
cherished  poor/* 

It  is  well,  my  sister;  and  if  I  hold  thee  to  tliis  covenant, 
trust  me,  it  will  be  for  thine  own  sweet  sake  alone,  and  for 
the  sake  of  no  one  else,  I  do  so.  Nor  would  I  willingly  have 
thee  think,  my  Amy,  that  because  I  dwell  mostly  u])on  more 
weighty  matters,  I  therefore  look  li«,ditly  on  this  uuKiiiiUy 
robbing  of  our  village-bL  lis ;  the  whieli,  in  souih,  I  do  love 
perchance  even  more  than  thou  dost,  sith  they  wcic  the  friends 
and  companions  of  mv  chiluisli  years,  lonii^  ere  thou  wert  old 
cnoui^h  to  hold  converse  with  me.  Yta,  in  sooili,  and  1  do 
ycL  icuicuiber  me  of  liiauy  a  iuii  aud  happy  evening  when  I 
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did  sit  *neaJi  this  old  yew-tree,  listening  to  their  music,  and 
musing  all  tlic  while,  in  hoyish  fashion,  on  the  time  when  I 
sho-iM  follow  Mary's  footsteps  hy  ollering  her  Divine  Son 
upon  ihc  altar,  even  as  hiic  thti  once  (sweet  niournful  Mother 
that  she  was)  from  the  rood  where  He  wa:>  dvinof.  But  we 
have  out-laiked  the  very  chimes;  and  methinks  the  shadows 
whisper  it  were  time  thou  wcrt  safely  housed.  Give  my 
humble  duty  to  the  Lady  Seyiiiuur,  and — hut  tarry  yet  a 
moment;  here  is  a  paper  on  whicli  I  have  set  forth  certain 
of  my  wishes  with  regard  to  thee,  in  ease  all  things  pfo  not 
smoothly  ou  the  morrow.  It  is  intended  for  her  eye  alone; 
wherefore  see  tliat  none  other  be  in  ]>rcsence  when  it  is  deli- 
vered to  her.  And  now  farewell,  sweet  child — a  long  fare- 
well 1 — perchance  for  ever !  Think  sometimes  of  that  weighty 
matter  on  which  we  have  this  day  together  taken  counsel; 
and  he  sure  that,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  that  better  one 
towards  which  I  trust  we  both  are  wending,  my  most  earnest 
prayer  shall  be  still  for  thee,  that  Cln  ist  and  His  dear  Mother 
may  love  thee,  and  have  thee  in  their  holy  keeping."  • 

His  voice  was  thrilling  in  his  deep  Ciiiuiion  as  he  uttered 
these  few  parting  words ;  and  he  would  have  willingly  moved 
aw  ay  to  hide  such  unusual  agitation^  had  not  Amy  held  him 
fast,  exclaiming, 

'*  In  sooth,  my  brother,  I  tcill  have  thy  blessing  this  time: 
twitn-,  at  any  rate,  thou  shalt  not  defraud  me." 

ilernard  looked  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
deny  her;  but  when  she  knelt  down  before  him,  looking  be- 
seechingly into  his  eyes,  he  yielded  as  it  were  to  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  aliection,  first  laitl  Loth  hands  upon  her  head,  and 
then,  murmuring  a  fervent  benedietion  the  while,  he  stooped 
to  her  fair  uplifted  brow,  and  impressed  a  kiss  of  brotherly 
and  fatherly  love  upon  it. 

It  was  the  last  embrace  brotiier  and  sister  ever  gave  each 
other.  When  they  next  met — but  we  muj>t  not  anticipate  our 
atory. 

[To  bo  0(mtiBiied«3 
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THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM. 

The  Kingdom  and  People  qf  Siam.   By  Sir  John  Bowring^ 
F.ILS,,  her  Majesty*8  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

While  we  write,  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  Sir 
John  Bowring",  Knight,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  is  un- 
dergoing, in  all  probability,  a  sharp  and  bitter  lesson  On  the 
mutability  of  human  friendships.  Very  likely  he  finds  it 
even  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  pinch  of  arsenic 
wherewith  A-Lum,  baker,  of  the  flowery  nation  (O  most  omi* 
nous  conjunction  of  name,  trade,  and  country!),  or  one  of  his 
assistants,  thought  fit  to  season  the  hot  rolls  of  the  Fan-kwej, 
the  foreign  devils.  A-Lum,  we  are  told,  as  it  seems  in  error, 
was  to  be  sent  to  join  his  ancestors  with  Buddha  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  dose  of  lead,  in  return  for  this  patriotic  adminis* 
tration  of  the  more  expensive  metal;  and  no  doubt  time  and 
the  physician  will,  in  due  course,  remove  the  painful  effects 
of  the  attack  on  the  stomach  of  the  envoy;  but  the  poison  of 
the  arrows  winged  by  Sir  John's  own  femiliar  friends  will 
lankle  for  years  in  the  core  of  his  heart. 

In  that  most  august  assemblage,  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, Heaven  help  the  man  who  is  down !  and  yet,  to  keep 
one's  legs  there,  it  needs  all  the  dignity  of  Henry  Drummond, 
the  amenity  of  John  Bright,  the  modesty  of  Cobden,  the  elo- 
quence of  Malins,  the  lucidity  of  Gladstone,  the  depth  of 
Spooner,  the  straightforwardness  of  Disraeli,  and  the  gravity 
of  my  Lord  Palmers  ton,  combined  in  one  individual.  But 
leave  the  House  and  the  country,  on  a  distant  and  most  ar- 
duous mission,  for  which  you  fondly  hope  you  have  prepared 
yourself  by  years  of  study  and  labour ;  and  no  sooner  shall 
your  back  be  turned,  than  the  Sir  Benjamin  Backbites  and 
Mrs.  Candours  at  Westminster  will  be  nibbling  at  your  repu« 
tation,  sneering  at  your  abilities,  misconstruing  your  action^ 
and  questioning  ^  our  motives*  Your  honour  will  be  as  surely 
attacked  in  political  coteries,  as  that  of  Diana  Ik  r m  If  at  a  tea- 
table  of  dowagers  in  a  country-town.  Unluckily  for  himself, 
poor  Sir  John  forgot  a  threadbare  axiom;  the  quondam  secre- 
tary of  the  association  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  peace 
neglected  to  prepare  for  the  rivalry  which  was  pretty  sure  to 
introduce  a  more  stimulating  article  into  the  market  he  waft 
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about  to  vacate.  He  litde  thought  that,  vrhile  he  was  (as  jet) 
not  bombardiiM^  Canton,  his  dearljr-heloYed  fellow-Benthamites 
at  home  were  bombarding  him  with  every  missile  that  would 
suit  the  calibre  of  their  mortars ;  that  while  he  was  exchan^ng 
broadsheets,  not  broadsides,  with  dove-like  Commissioner  Yeh, 
be  himself  was  being  immolated  as  a  sacrifice  to  an  abortive 
party  dodge.  Well ;  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  which  works 
out  a  rude  sort  of  justice ;  and  tbe  literary  potentate  is  not 
^thout  his  £iults,  so  let  it  pass*  Mevenom  d  nos  moutons ; 
for  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  Chinese  question. 

Geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  (whatever  that  may 
be)  are  the  special  property  of  school-girls  in  the  bread-and- 
butter  stage  of  their  existence.  Ten  to  one,  if  an  examina- 
tion be  instituted,  which  is  a  difficult  matter,  Miss  Alicia 
shall  make  fritters  of  her  great  lout  of  a  brother  Tom,  whose 
all-round  collar  and  fluffy  upper  lip  engage  such  small  rem- 
nant of  his  brains  as  iambics  and  hexameters  liave  l  i  t  uii- 
addled.  We  are  free  to  confess,  that  as  Alicia  exp mi  Is  into 
crinoline  and  comes  out,  her  geographical  acquireiiunts  \\\\\ 
collapse  and  go  in;  so  that  by  the  time  she  is  in  poiSj.>biun 
of  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  meuayc,  she  will  hardly  remember 
more  than  enougli  to  correct  her  pudding-head  ul'  a  husband. 
But  to  nine  men  out  of  ten  not  engaged  in  Anglo-Indian 
connnercL,  the  mention  of  Siam  calls  n[)  notliii:g  more  than 
a  iuizy  vision  of  white  elephants  and  golden  umbrellas,  of 
diamonds  and  dark  skins,  abdominal  crucial  incisions  and 
runnings  *'a-iiuick;"  the  properties"  supplied  by  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Li! add  of  Jewels  at  the  Lyceum,  the  locality 
**  somewhere  in  the  east."  This  is  doing  the  kingdom  of  6iam 
great  injustice.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  population  more 
numerous  than  that  of  many  European  states  of  no  small  iin- 
purtance — at  least  iii  their  own  estimation;  secondly,  more 
happy  than  ail  the  Russias  in  their  possession  of  a  single  czar, 
it  is  governed  by  a  couple  of  autocrats  at  a  time,  kmg  first 
and  kiiig  second,  one  single  gentleman  rolled  into  two ; 
thirdly,  it  boasts  *^  institutions"  like  the  United  and  other 
highly  civilised  States, — for  slavery  exists  with  a  systematised 
and  extended  organisation ;  fourthly,  it  rejoices  in  an  intri- 
cate legislative  code  in  no  less  than  seventy  volumes,  as  intel- 
ligible, probably,  as  the  statutes  at  large  ;  fifthly,  it  is  happy 
in  a  state  religion,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  very  inferior  to 
some  others  which  are  present  to  our  mind's  eye;  sixthly,  it 
has  cultivated  the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation  to  a  nine- 
teenth-century pitch  of  perfection;  and  seventhly,  and  to  con- 
clude, it  hasjust  inaugurated  the  first  instalment  of  a  free- trade 
policy!  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  envoy.    Who  sKall 
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svLj,  after  such  a  cataloGriie,  that  its  historj,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  is  not  wortli  studying  ? 

Sir  John  Bowrinp^  lias,  in  truth,  given  ns  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  work  ;  not  the  mere  record  of  a  well -managed 
and  successful  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
but  such  a  one,  on  the  whole,  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  man  who  lias  fairly  earned  a  great  reputation  in  the 
field  of  letters,  and  whose  career  hitherto,  as  a  servant  of  the 
Government,  has  been  by  no  means  undistinguished  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy.  The  first  volume  he  dcvules  to  the 
geography,  history,  government,  and  peoples  of  Siam  and  its 
dependencies ;  the  second  is  principally  occupied  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  European  missions  which  liave  from  time 
to  time  attem{)ted  to  communicate  with  its  rulers,  and  by  the 
personal  narrative  of  his  own  visit,  with  the  text  of  the  treaty 
concluded  by  his  means.  To  our  taste,  the  first  volume  is  the 
more  interesting.  The  author's  extensive  reading  has  enabled 
him  to  digest  the  information  to  be  found  in  former  writers; 
and  he  has  so  freely  availed  himself  of  the  pennis&ion  given 
him  by  Bishop  Pallegoix  to  make  use  of  that  prelate's  De- 
scription du  royaume  Thai  on  Slamy  that  Catholic  readers  can 
without  difFiculty  apply  a  corrective  where  conclusions  have 
been  biased  by  his  own  political  or  religious  opinions.  Bishop 
Pallegoix  may  almost  be  said,  in  fact,  to  supply  the  back- 
bone of  the  bouk. 

The  exact  boundaries  of  Siam  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
fined, since  they  continually  vary,  as  in  most  oriental  states, 
with  the  chances  of  war;  the  sovereign  governs  "  as  much  and 
as  far  as  he  is  able."  Its  present  length  is  about  1200  miles ; 
Its  greatest  breadth  about  »']50.  It  exercises  rights  of  vas- 
salage over  the  whole  district  of  Laos,  ihv  mountain  tribes  of 
the  north  and  east  portions  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia.  The  latter  sovereignty  is  also  claimed 
by  the  emperor  of  Cochin  China;  and  the  Cambodian  prince, 
unable  to  resist  either  of  his  powerful  neighbours,  pays  tri- 
bute to  butli.  Siam  proper  is  a  vast  plain,  watered  by  a 
noble  river,  the  Meinam,  or  "  mother  of  waters,"  which  takes 
its  rise  in  th.e  mountains  of  Yunnan  in  China,  and  after  a 
course  of  800  miles,  rolls  a  magnificent  tide  into  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  liiis  great  valley  is  rich  with  alluvial  deposit  left  by 
tlie  annual  inundation,  which  covers,  possibly,  an  area  of  12,000 
square  miles.  Bangkok,  the  present  capital,  is  situated  oa 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Ayuthia,  the  ancient  scat  of  government,  is  considerably 
higher  up.  Tt  was  founded  in  L']51  ;  and,  from  tbo  nbund- 
ance  of  its  canals  and  palaces,  was  called  by  earlj  travellers 
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the  oriental  Venice ;  hut  in  1751  was  devastated  by  the  Bur- 
mese; and  the  only  yisible  remains  are  mined  temples  hidden 
in  the  trees  and  jungle,  which  have  buried  them  in  the  fan- 
tastic luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  modem  citv  is 
mostly  composed  of  floating  dwellings,  and  contains  not  less 
than  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Bishop 
Pallegoix  visited  the  district  ahove  Ayuthia,  but  in  the  rainy 
season^  when  he  found  it  little  better  than  a  desert,  ''a  few 
huts  by  the  side  of  the  stream, — ^neither  towns,  nor  soldiers, 
nor  custom-houses.**  He  made  acquaintance,  however^  with 
a  little  family-party,  consisting  of  a  mandarin  and  his  dozen 
wives  ;  and  the  great  man  took  the  opportunity  of  seeking 
information  about  Christianity,  which  pleased  him  mightily, 
until  he  was  told  that  the  Catholic  faith  allowed  hut  one  wife, 
when  he  closed  the  controversy  declaring  thaC  to  be  an  impo»* 
flible  condition.  In  one  of  the  villages  a  wife  was  pressea  on 
a  missionary ;  but  finding  the  gift  unacceptable,  the  lady  was 
gallantly  exchanged  for  two  youths,  who  proved  faithful  ser- 
vants. Accounts  of  the  interior  of  Siam  are  necessarily  frag* 
jnentazy  and  imperfect ;  for  the  difliculties  aitd  embarrass- 
ments of  travel  are  extreme  amid  its  dense  forests,  where  fire 
and  hatchet  alone  can  open  a  path :  but  still  much  that  is 
valuable  will  be  found  in  the  bishop's  description^  and  scat- 
tered in  the  Jnnales  de  la  PropagoHon  ;  the  missionaries  hav- 
ing penetrated  in  many  directions.  They  bear  testimony  to 
the  gieneral  excellence  of  the  climate,  ^iniich,  for  a  tropical 
region  teeming  with  vegetable  life,  and  subject  to  periodical 
inundations,  is  decidedly  salubrious.  Notwithstanding  its 
sovereign  claims  over  many  other  dex>endent  states,  Siam  it- 
self pays  nominal  tribute  to  China,  sending  every  three  yean 
an  envoy  to  Pekin ;  but  the  Chinese  government  interferes 
in  no  way  with  that  of  Siam,  nor  do  the  Chinese  settlers  enjoy 
any  special  privileges  or  immunities* 

The  Siamese  begin  their  annals  about  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  place  their  ancestors  among  the  first 


ditional  legends  and  fables  take  the  place  of  history;  but 
after  that  time,  the  succession  of  sovereigns  and  the  course 
of  events  are  recorded  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  appears  a 
very  difficult  task  to  give  the  correct  names  of  the  kings, 
since  the  native  authorities  employ  various  designations,  some 
of  which  are  but  vague  enunciations  of  the  royal  rank ;  the 
Siamese  theory  being,  that  the  name  of  a  king  is  too  sacred  to 
be  uttered.  The  prefix  Phra  is  very  usual.  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  considers  it  to  be  derived  from,  or  of  common  origm 
wiu,  the    Phunoh"  of  antiquity ;  and  it  is  given  in  Siamese 
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dictionanes  as  synonymous  with  Godp  ruler,  priest,  teadier, 
being  the  word  which  to  the  ])opular  mmd  expresses  sove- 
reignty and  sanctity.  From  Bishop  Pallegoix  he  translates  a 
Chronology  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  in  two  parts ;  the  first  en* 
titled  the  Annals  of  the  Northern  KiiMdom^  which  is  the  fabu- 
lous history  from  ahout  the  time  of  Buddha  PhraKhddom,  to 
the  founding  of  Ayuthia,  or  luthia ;  the  second  continues  the 
narrative  to  the  present  day.  The  reigning  first"  king  is 
an  English  scholar,  and  indeed  a  person  of  great  literary 
acquirements;  and  his  notes  on  the  hishop's  performances 
(wBich  of  course  are  principally  compiled  from  native  authors) 
are  worth  quoting.    The  first  part,  he  says, 

**  ]>rpparccl  and  printed  by  Bishop  Palleiroix,  according  to  a  book 
which  he  has  read  from  one  book  ofnn  author ;  but  there  are  other 
books  of  the  ancient  Siamese  histories  whicli  are  otherwise,  and 
which  the  Bisli()[)  J.  Pallegoix  does  not  know  ;  but  they  are  full 
of  feable,  and  are  not  in  satisfaction  for  believe." 

Of  the  second  he  says : 

**  It  was  also  prepared  and  printed  by  Bishop  Pallegoix,  accord- 
ing to  the  books  written  hy  a  party  of  authors*  There  are  otlMr 
books  and,  statements  of  old  men  said  differently  in  other  wise ; 
but  the  reign  and  number  of  late  kings  very  correct.  All  names 
of  cities  and  place,  and  kings,  very  uncoirecti  as  they  were  got 
from  corrupted  sounds  of  pronouncing  of  Sanskrit  of  the  ignorant 
teacher,  and  not  accort  the  knowledge  of  literature  in  Siam*  The 
teachers  of  the  author  are  not  persons  of  royal  service,  do  not  know 

the  proper  names  of  kings,"  &c 
• 

The  records  themselves  are  thoroughly  oriental  in  cha- 
racter, aboiindinsf  in  accounts  of  successive  invasions  of 
Burma,  Pegu,  Laos,  and  Cochin  Cliina,  with  tlie  heavy  retalia- 
tions exacted  in  turn  ;  the  whole  varied  by  the  usual  intestine 
strugprlcs  for  power,  and  the  detail  of  cruelties  practised  on 
the  ViUKjuished.  The  last  great  expedition  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  the  present 
king,  who  rava^Tcd  the  Laos  country  in  1828.  The  uiiluippy 
Prince  of  Lao^  fled  to  Cochin  China ;  but  was  given  up  to 
*'  Phra  Nang-klau  chau  yu  Acca,"  the  conqueror,  who  brought 
him  to  Bangkok,  and  put  him  in  an  iron  cage,  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun.  In  the  cage  wnth  him  were  placed  "  a  large 
mortar  to  pound  him  in,  a  large  hoiler  to  hoil  him  in,  a 
hook  to  hang  him  by,  and  a  sword  to  decapitate  him ;  also  a 
sharp-pointed  spike  for  him  to  sit  on.  llis  children  were 
sometimes  put  in  along  with  him.  He  was  a  mild,  respect- 
able-looking, old,  gray-headed  man,  and  did  not  live  long  to 
Ratify  his  tormentors/*   So  much  for  the  customs  of  war  in 
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the  eMtem  peniiiiula.  A  long  letter^  containing  the  par* 
ticular  nanatit^  or  ancient  true  occurrence,  of  the  present 
dynasity  reigning  upon  Siam/*  and  wzitlen  by  the  king  hin^ 
self  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Bowring^  ia  well  worth  notioef 
both  on  account  of  its  subject-matter,  and  aa  a  ^ecmien  of 
the  royal  progiesB  in  the  acquirement  of  £uropean  languagee 
and  ideaa*  It  concludes,  My  name  in  Siam  la  Fhra  Chow- 
klan  chau  ju  hua,  and  I  bear  the  Sanskrit  name  aa  ever  signed 
in  mj  several  letters  S.P^P.  M.  Mongkut,  incontract  that 
are»  Somdetch  Phra  Pammendr  Maha  Mongkuti  rex  Sia* 
mensium/'  The  Chinese  records  relating  to  Siam  extend 
much  farther  back  than  any  authentic  records  derivable  firool 
other  sources ;  and  Mr.  Wade,  the  aeting  Chinese  secretary 
to  the  saperintendency,  has  supplied  our  author  with  a  valu« 
able  contribution  in  the  shape  of  an  abstract.  Possibly  his 
readers  will  stop,  as  we  did,  and  gasp  for  breathi  when  they 
come  to  a  paragraph  commencing  thua:  ^In  1678,  King 
ShanlitpaUapchiukulungpimahnltucwanas  sent  tribute  by  way 
of  Tagnpuoi,  and  prayed  that  an  officer  ahould  be  despatched 
to  invest  him,**  8cc.  If  the  royal  person  at  all  accorded  with 
ibo  maao,  all  the  silk  in  China  would  hardly  have  sufficed  for 
the  purpose. 

The  population  of  Siam,  according  to  BUiop  Pallegoix« 
is  about  6,000,000,  thua  composed  i 


Siamese  proper  (ihe  T'hai  race)        .  1,900,000 

Chinese   00,000 

Laosians   1,000,000 

Malays   1,000,000 

Cambodiaos    •      ^      •      •      •  500,000 

Pegnana   50*000 

Kaieens,  Hongs,  5(c.      •      •      •  50,000 


6,000,000 

This  is  only  an  approximation,  being  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  official  census,  which  includes  neither  old  men,  women, 
nor  children*  The  population  is  probably  nearly  stationaiyi 
from  various  causes;  the  chief  being  the  number  ofbonaes 
(or  talapoins)  living  in  celibacy,  the  fact  that  nude  daves  are 
not  pennitted  to  msny,  and  the  prodigious  portion  of  women 
who  are  childless  m  consequence  of  the  practice  of  polygsmy* 
The  Chinese  inunigranta  are  nearly  all  males,  a  Cninese  wo- 
man rarely  leaving  her  countiy ;  and  when  they  intermany, 
the  Chinese  type  predominates  in  the  children.  They  pre* 
serve  their  own  nationality  and  language,  their  own  costume 
and  religious  ussges,  their  own  traditions  and  iodal  otganisa-n 
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tion.  Their  active  and  business  habits  tell  strongly  in  their 
favour  among  the  indolent  Siamese  race ;  and  as  a  consequence 
they  absorb  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  the  capital,  Bangkok, 
where  they  number  some  two  thousand.  The  Laos  jieople 
are  gentle  in  character,  and  paasionately  attached  to  music,  in 
which  art  they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  attained  a  certain  ex* 
cellence  appreciable  by  ears  cultivated  in  the  European  taste. 
The  Malays  rank  next  to  the  Chinese  in  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  far  surpass  them  in  nautical  skill.  Tney  are  mostly 
Mahomedans,  but  notwithstanding  they  assimilate  more  rea- 
dily to  the  Siamese  habits  and  manners  than  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers. The  Cambodians,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage in  Siam  proper,  resemble  the  Siamese,  but  are  less  ad- 
vanced  in  civilisation.  In  Cambodia  itself,  the  Church  made 
considerable  progress  two  centuries  and  still  numbers 
about  £ve  hundred  soulsy  under  vicar-apoetolic.  Bishop 
Micfae^  whose  aGquaintance,  8aj8  Sir  John  Bowring, 

I  had  the  pleasare  of  making  io  Bangkok,  whither  he  had 

come  for  health  He  teemed  earoesdy  devoted  to  his  work, 

careless  of  privations,  dangers,  and  tuflerings.  He  had  lately  tra- 
versed the  perilous  jungle,  where,  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  he  found  scarcely  the  trace  of  man ;  no  succour,  no  shelter ; 
the  elephants  which  conveyed  him  making  their  way  through  the 
scarcely-ever  traversed  finests.  But,  though  oppressed  with  lassi- 
tude and  sickness,  I  heard  no  complaint :  his  path  of  duty  seemed 
clear  before  him,  and  in  that  he  resolutely  walked.  It  is  impossible 
•  to  look  on  the  dedication  of  tliese  missionary  wanderers  to  the  task 
allotted  them  by  their  master  without  wonder  and  admiration.  No 
amount  of  labour  or  of  privation,  no  menace  of  peril,  persecution, 
or  even  death,  diverts  them  from  their  onward,  but  often  darksome, 
way." 

We  give  this  extract  at  length,  not  only  as  a  tribute  of 
reapect  to  one  of  the  gloiious  band  which  is  continually  add- 
ing confeaaon  and  martyia  to  the  roll  of  the  Church,  but  to 
bespeak  a  reasonable  amount  of  favour  for  the  man  who, 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  diplomatic  service,  can  so  feel  and 
write.  P^^uana,  Kareens,  Hon^s,  the  Laws,  and  the  Ka, 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  population;  and  of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Kareens,  who  are  held  to  have  been  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Siam,  who  abandoned  the  country 
when  the  Thai  race  invaded  it,  and  built  the  city  of  Ajuthia. 
They  are  robust  and  agile,  but  mild  and  pleasing  in  nhysiog- 
nomv,  especially  the  women*  They  are  migratory;  building 
bamboo  huta,  ascended  by  a  rude  ladder,  for  temporary  use. 
They  have  no  books,  nor  written  lawa,  electing  chiefs  who 
ezerdae  paternal  but  not  hereditary  away;  they  have  no 
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priests  or  religious  forms;  believe  simply  in  a  good  and  evil 
spirit,  and  supplicate  the  latter  only.  They  are  sober, 
trustwoithy»  and  truthful^  and  polygamy  is  unknown  among 
them. 

Returning  to  the  order  in  which  Sir  Joliu  Bowring  arranges 
his  materials,  we  now  come  to  a  chapter  headed  **  Manners, 
customs,  superstitions,  amusements.'*  This  commences  with 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  earlier  historians  and  travel- 
lers, whose  narratives,  it  is  stated,  retain  much  interest,  from 
the  fact  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Siamese  have  under- 
gone few  changes  from  tlie  time  of  the  iirst  intercourse  of  Eu- 
ropeans down  to  the  present  liour.  We  prefer  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  existing  state  of  alfairs  as  afforded  by  modem  travellers, 
and  especially  by  the  missionaries,  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
enjoyed  a  hundred-fold  more  opportunities  of  forming  a  trust- 
worthy judgment  of  the  objects  of  their  pious  labours,  than 
more  temporary  visitors,  with  a  political  or  commercial  end  in 
view.  M.  Bruguiere,  Bishop  oi  Capu,  coadjutor  of  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Siam,  says  that  the  Siamese  character  **  is  gentle, 
light,  inconsiderate,  timid,  and  gay.  They  avoid  disputes  and 
whatever  produces  anger  or  impatience.  They  are  idle,  in- 
constant, fond  of  amusement ;  a  nothing  excites,  a  nothing 
distracts  their  attention.**  Monseigneur  Pallegoix  endorses 
this  opinion,  and  adds,  that  they  are  almost  passionless,  liberal 
almsgivers,  severe  in  enforcing  decorum  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes,  sharp  and  witty  in  conversation,  and  resemble 
the  Chinese  in  their  aptitude  for  imitation.  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  affection  between  pa^ 
rents  and  children  was  mutual  and  strong*  The  mendaclQr 
characteristic  of  Orientals  is  not,  according  to  his  experience, 
«  national  defect  among  the  Siamese,  whose  unusual  frank- 
ness as  to  matters  of  fact  is  noticeable*  Of  ChinSy  and  other 
parts  of  the  £ast|  on  the  contrary^  he  observes: 

"  My  experience  predisposes  me  to  receive  with  doubt  and  dis- 
trust any  statement  of  a  nature  when  any  the  smallest  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  islsehood*  Na^,  I  have  often  obimed  that  there 
a  fear  of  truth,  at  truth,  lest  its  discoveiy  should  lead  to  con- 
sequences of  which  the  inquirer  never  dreams,  dal  whhh  mpretmi 
io  the  mind  qfihe  permm  widtt  kdmogoUnn** 

This  is  clearly  the  true  explanation  of  the  inveterate  habit 
of  lying  which  pervades  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  only  iu 
eastern,  but  in  all  countries  under  the  pressure  of  an  ab- 
solutely despotic  form  of  government.  Suicide  is  rare,  and 
murder  also,  not  one  on  an  average  occurring  in  the  year. 
Humanity  to  animals  is  a  religious  obligation* 
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The  Siamese  are  fond  of  a  stimulating  diet,  curries  hot 
enough  to  skin  a  European  mouth  being  an  habitual  dish. 
Fish  **  in  the  earlier  stages  of  putridity"  is  mixed  with  capsi- 
cums, chilies,  cocoa-nut  milk,  sugar,  and  so  forth.  Proverbs, 
therefore,  are  not  true  all  the  world  over;  for  it  can  be  no 
blunder  to  cry  stinking  fish  in  Siam.  The  use  of  tea  is  as 
general  as  in  China ;  and  the  superior  civilisation  of  the  Chi* 
nese  settlers  has  introduced  the  two  curses  of  arak  and  opium. 
The  former  is  consumed  furtively,  though  sobriety  remains  a 
national  virtue ;  but  the  use  of  opium  is  greatly  extending, 
notwithstanding  heavy  fines,  degrading  punishments,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaries  to  check  so  fatal  an  indulgence. 
The  chewing  of  the  areca-nut  with  fresh  betel-leaves^  and  the 
pink  chunara,  or  coloured  quicklime,  is  universal,  and  also  the 
smoking  of  tobacco.  Betel-chewing  blackens  the  teeth,  which 
is  cousiuered  a  reconunendation ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  preserv- 
ative of  the  enamel,  when  used  without  an  undue  quantity  of 
lime.  The  Siamese  are  great  bathers,  and  cleanly  in  personal 
habits.  Wiv^  and  concubines  are  kept  in  any  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  or  will  of  the  husband  (the  late  king  had 
700  wives) ;  but  the  wife  who  has  been  the  object  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  takes  precedence,  and  ii  the  sole  legitimate 
spouse,  she  and  her  descendants  being  the  only  legal  heirs 
^  her  husband's  possessions.  On  die  wholes  the  conditioD  of 
woman  is  better  toan  in  most  oriental  conntries. 

The  women  have  little  education  Mmnff  in  the  art  of 
mnsicy  but  attend  principally  to  domestic  affidrs.  The  use 
of  the  needle  is  not  mnch  required,  as  the  Siamese  dress^  on 
most  occasions,  is  a  single  piece  of  cloth.  There  is  a  terrible 
and  extraordinary  usa^  connected  with  childbirth,  and  the 
prejudice  in  its  favour  is  so  strong,  that  the  king  hunself  has 
vainly  endeavoured  to  interfere.  The  event  has  no  sooner 
taken  place,  than  the  mother  is  placed  near  a  large  fire,  where 
she  remains  exposed  to  the  burning  heat;  and  death  is  often 
caused  by  the  exposure.  Some  mysterious  idea  of  purificS" 
tion  is  associated  with  this  cruel  rite. 

Shaving  the  hair-tuft  of  children  is  a  great  iSunily  festival ; 
and  with  it  education  begins,  when  the  boys  are  sent  to  the 
pagodas  to  learn  reading,  writings  and  the  dogmas  of  religion 
irom  the  bonzes,  giving  personcd  service  in  return.  Every 
Siamese  passes  a  portion  of  has  life  in  the  temples,  which 
many  never  quit.  The  bonzes  attend  the  deathbed,  sprinkliitf 
histral  water  on  the  sufferer.  The  corpse  is  either  cut  up  sna 
distributed  to  the  birds  of  prey,  vultures  and  crows,  or  burnt, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  deceased.   The  former  mode  is 
preferred  among  the  Parsees  whenever  practicable. 
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Slaveiy  js  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  | 
but  the  examples  of  harahneis  of  treatment  are  fbwr  The 
graateit  number  of  akves  affpear  to  be  debtors;  the  tiM-^'pkf*' 
meat  of  a  debt  giving  a  cremtor  a  right  to  the  pomcinioii  of 
ihe  body  of  the  debtor,  of  whose  labour  he  can  dispose  {o€ 
paymeat  of  inteiett  or  extinction  of  the  debt  itself.  The 
vamlage  of  the  many,  and  the  doHiination  of  tht  ruling  few, 
are  remarkable.    The  grovelling  aubmisaioii  to  attthority  ia 
inconvenient^  and  ridiculous  in  its  extravagance.    No  man 
of  inlBrior  rwik  maj  lift  his  head  to  the  level  of  that  of  his 
aaperior  $  no  penon  can  cron  a  bridge  if  one  of  higher  grade 
chances  to  be  jpaMUig  below ;  nor  walk  on  a  floor  above  that 
occupied  by  hia  betters,  who  must  be  honoured  by  absolute 
l^oBtration,  and  approached,  if  at  all,  on  the  hands  and  kneea^ 
The  head  of  a  great  man  muat  on  no  account  be  gone  near; 
the  crowning  tnit  of  hair  being  held  sacred  from  all  proiane 
touch  Off  contact.  Eather  Bruffuidre  cm,  that  the  word 
ittrenhai,  to  reign,  means  lilerafiy,    to  devour  the  people^" 
^  It  is  not  said  of  such  and  such  an  officer,  that  he  is  gorolioar 
of  such  city,  but  that  he  eaii  the  city ;  which  has  often  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  it."   An  unnatural  protrusion  of  the  left 
elbow  i»  a  mark  of  gentility ;  and  persons  of  high  grade  are 
trained  to  place  their  arms  in  this  hideous  but  aristocratio 
IwsitioiB*    In  person  the  Siamese  ace  snndl  and  well  proper** 
tioned,  and  of  an  olive  tint;  both  smes  sbave  the  head,  all 
but  the  brush-like  tuft  on  the  top.    The  men  pltieit  out  liieir 
beards  by  the  roots,  whidi  gives  them  an  effeminate  ap^pfcar-*' 
ance*    Long  nails  are  in  much  favour ;  and  the  love  of  j  e wely 
and  ornaments  is  universal.   They  have  many  superstitions 
not  traceable  to  Buddhism  or  Brahminism ;  and  are  great  be* 
lievers  in  magic,  amulets,  and  talismans* 

The  legislative  system  of  Siam  is  traceable  in  its  ground- 
work to  the  institution  of  Menu ;  and  Bishop  Pallegoix,  who 
has  made  himself  master  of  the  codes,  speaics  favourably  of 
them,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  the  national  character  and 
wants.  They  are  contained  in  about  seventy  manuscript 
volumes.  In  practice,  the  authorily  of  the  Sjoverefgn  is  ab- 
solute, and  the  royal  wiU  supersedes  the  ordinary  coune  at 
justice,  which  is  also  to  a  great  extent  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  high  noblea.  Bribet7,too,issaid  toflonnidirs  fitomthe 
judges  down  to  die  lowest  clerk,  all  have  thelz'  price*  la  tfaei 
flict  place,  a  complaint  i»  made  to  the  Sam  JAMM^iBferior 
magistxates^  who  take  it  down  m  writiAg,  and  hand  it  om  tor 
the  Luk  K*un9  a  tribunal  whose  boBinefli  it  is  ta  ezaiiiine  tiia 
complaint  after  die  fashioa  of  a  gnund  jury,  and,  if  they  coi^ 
sidcr  it  fit  for  trial,  pass  it  Ofcr  t0  the  Jrm  Jtae^aniea^  oa 
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judge^  who  decides  to  what  department  it  belongs.  The  de- 
parSnentd  courts  are  named  K*un  San  ;  and  they  are  chafed 
with  the  conduct  of  the  case,  examining  witnesses,  receiving 
hail,  and  so  forth.  The  jadges  who  preside  over  these  courts 
are  generally  very  clever  men,  and  the  only  lawyers  in  the 
kingdonu  When  the  case  is  finished,  it  is  remitted  to  the  Luk 
K*un  for  sentence,  which  is  then  handed  over  to  other- officers 
—the  P'ra  Krai  Si,  or  Pra  Krai  Lem — for  delivery,  and  for 
execution  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  king ;  to  whom 
appeal  is  allov<red  against  the  sentence  only,  not  against  the 
decision.  The  laws  are  divided  into  three  sections ;  the  first 
describing  the  titles  and  duties  of  public  functionaries ;  the 
second  containing  the  codes  of  the  ancient  kings;  the  third, 
modem  codes,  under  the  several  heads  of  robbers,  slaves,  con- 
jugal duties,  debts  and  contracts,)  disputes  and  lawsuits,  inhe- 
ritance, and  generalia*  The  legal  reasons  for  excluding  wit- 
nesses are  infinite,  and  must  somewhat  interfere  with  the 
course  of  justice^  unless  we  assume  the  standard  of  morals 
and  the  constitution  of  aociety  to  be  veiy  different  from  our 
own. 

Those  shut  out  by  moral  impediments  are :  drunkards*  opium- 
smokers,  gamblers,  notorious  vagabonds,  goldsmiths,  braaieis,  blsck- 
smiths,  sboeniakers,  executioners,  beggars,  potters,  dancillg-wolMI^ 
women  that  have  been  thrice  married,  adulterers,  derks,  orphans^ 
players  and  tumblers,  undutifiil  children,  contemners  of  religion, 
slaves,  intimate  friends  and  inmates  of  parties  conoemed,  qusckSf 
strumpets,  liars  atul  sorcerers,  personal  enemies." 

Those  excluded  by  physical  causes : 

"  Viigins  and  unmarried  women,  pregnant  females,  blind  and 
deaf  perMms,  persons  above  seventy  or  under  uswea  years  of  age, 
persons  on  Uieir  deathbed,  persons  suflfering  under  loathsome  aod 
cutaneous  diseases." 

And  some  otliurs.  Also  those  shut  out  by  intellectual  inca- 
pacities : 

**  Persons  who  cannot  read,  persons  who  cannot  reckon  up  to 
ten,  persons  ignorant  of  the  law  and  of  the  eight  cardinal  sins  {ue, 
idiots),  persons  who  cannot  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  per&oos 
excluded  by  mental  incapacity  from  the  priestliood,  lunatics.'* 

We  have  a  notion  this  wonderful  list  would  exclude  nwly 
the  whole  population  of  some  of  our  own  towns  from  the  wit- 
ness-box. Ijie  result  of  legal  proceedings,  however,  is  prettf 
much  the  same  every  where ;  for  in  spite  of  his  £svourable  men- 
tion of  the  codes.  Bishop  Fallegoix  confesses  that  litigated 
cases  generally  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  the  contending  parties.** 
As  to  the  yenalily  of  men  in  authority,  Coh  Low  says,  that 
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on  the  death  of  a  minister^  the  king  inherits  one-fourth  of  the 
property,  on  the  aasumption  that  the  public  functions  can  in 
no  mstance  have  been  honestly  performed*  The  lam  relating 
to  sknrery  are  many  in  number ;  there  bdng  seven  classes  of 
slaves,  with  various  subdiyisions,  and  the  position  and  rights 
of  each  are  defined  with  great  accuracy.  Some  portions  of 
the  code  sound  harsh  and  cruel  enough:  as,  for  instance^ 
Husbands  may  sell  their  wives,  parents  their  children,  mas- 
ters their  servants;**  and  again,  ''when  children  are  sold 
tinder  their  full  value,  they  must  not  be  beaten  till  they  bleed/' 
But  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  the  French  missionaries, 
and  other  European  residents  at  Bangkok,  that  they  are  ''well 
treated  in  Siam,  as  well  as  servants  in  France,**  and  ^'better 
than  servants  are  treated  in  ^England.'*  This  is  nUher  strong ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  £eu$t,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  condition  of  slaveiy  is  divested  of  some  of  its  most  atrocious 
features  by  the  operation  of  the  Siamese  laws,  which  bear  a 
most  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  the  slave-states  of 
America  in  this  respect. 

Sir  John  Bowrtng  devotes  four  chapters  to  natural  pro« 
dttctioDS,  manufactures^  commerce,  and  revenues.  These  we 
pass  oirer,  in  order  to  glance  at  the  less  familiar  subjects  of 
langua^,  literature,  and  religion,  in  the  two  first  of  which 
our  author  is  quite  at  home.  He  does  not  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  Siamese  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Chinese, 
Sanskrit,  and  Pali,  with  their  derivatives ;  but  considers  that 
it  has  a  distinct  tvpe  of  its  own.  The  roots  are  few,  and  all 
monosjllabic,  and  generally  confined  to  visible  objects ;  the 
ptch  of  the  voice,  as  in  Chinese,  giving  various  meanings  to 
the  same  word.  Nouns  are  undeclinable,  verbs  cannot  be 
conjugated,  auxiliary  particles  replace  cases,  moods,  and 
tenses.  The  best  mmmar  is  the  one  in  Latin  of  Bishop  PaU 
legoiz,  printed  at  Bangkok  in  1850  \  and  a  great  dictionary 
hu  also  been  lately  published  under  his  care  in  Paris,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  The  exceptions  to  the  essen- 
tially monosyUabic  character  of  the  language  are  found  almost 
wholly  in  foreign  wovds.  The  number  of  words  of  Sanskrit 
snd  Pali  origin,  but  accommodated  to  Siamese  pronunciation, 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  style.  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  represent  in  our  characters  the  tones,  six  in  number, 
wfaidi  give  a  different  meaning  to  words  of  the  same  alpha* 
betic  form,  and  which  must  make  the  pronoundation  very 
difficult;  ihough,  according  to  the  French  missionaries,  six 
months*  application  will  enable  a  person  to  understand  com- 
mon conversation.  These  tones  are,  the  abrupt,  the  short,  the 
long,  the  high,  the  low,  and  the  middle ;  and  have  been  com-. 
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pared  to  and  illustrated  by  a  musical  scale.  An  example  will 
afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  oi  the  difficulties 
involved :  **  Khao  bok  khao  va  klai  krung  kao  mi  khao  pen 
rub  khao  mi  khao  khao  men  khao  klun  mai  khao;"  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is,  It  is  repoi  ted  that  near  the  ancient  capital 
there  ia  a  hoin-sliaped  mountain  with  white  rice,  smelling  so 
disagreeably  that  it  cannot  be  eaten.'*  The  language  is  writ- 
ten from  left  to  right.  The  sacred  literature  is  mostly  in  the 
Pali  langnaf^e,  and  translated  into  the  vernacular^  though  not 
written  in  the  common  character.  The  principal  collection 
is  the  Trai  Pidok,  or  *'  Three  Vehicles,"  divided  into  three 
parts, — ^ruies  or  regulations,  sermons  and  histories,  and  philo- 
sophy,— contained  in  four  hundred  and  two  separate  works, 
makmg  three  thou^nd  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  volumes. 
Of  profane  literature  there  are  about  two  thousand  volumes. 
The  style  is  poetical  and  paraphrastic :  river  is  "  mother  of 
waters  ;"  fruit,  "  child  of  the  tree  ;"  lips,  "  the  light  or  beauty 
of  the  moutli."  An  augmentative  is  made  by  the  use  of  the 
word  mother ;  a  diminutive,  by  that  of  so7i.  The  earliest  spe- 
cimen of  tine  Siamese  character  is  an  inscription  of  about  the 
date  of  A.D.  1284,  at  which  time  it  a])pears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Cambodia,  and  to  have  superseded  the  Sans- 
krit, which  the  Brahmins  had  brouj^ht  from  India.  The  first 
known  literary  work  is  a  book  on  war  and  military  tactics, 
written  in  1498.  Sir  John  Bowring"  gives  a  few  specimens  of 
prose  and  poetry;  but  they  have  little  intrinsic  interest  or 
merit.  One  or  two  of  the  proverbs  are  amusing :  "  An  ele- 
phant, though  he  has  four  legs,  may  slip;  and  a  doctor  is  not 
always  right.  Go  up  by  land,  you  meet  a  tiger ;  go  down  by 
water,  you  meet  a  crocodile  (Out  of  the  frying-yjan  into  the 
fire),  if  a  dog  bite  you,  do  not  bite  him  again.'*  Though 
theatrical  representations  are  common,  the  Siamese  cannot  be 
said  to  have  a  drama.  Their  plays  are  of  the  Chinese  type,-^ 
fragments  of  hisUurj  oi:  iabloi  with  muMC  luid  pantomimical 
dumb-show. 

The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  a  Buddhism,  having  broad 
analogies  with  that  of  China,  Ceylon,  and  Burmahy  and  also 
with  Indian  Brahminism.    The  present  **  first"  king,  who  is 
certainly  a  most  remarkable  person,  contends  that  in  Buddh* 
ism,  properly  understood,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the 
facts  established  by  astronomical  and  geological  science ;  but 
his  opinions  are  incompatible  with  the  teachings  of  the  bonnes. 
The  great  outline  is  every  where  the  same :  a  primaij  cause, 
a  sort  of  omnipotent  Repose^  whose  ori^al  work  was  the  uni- 
verse, created  at  a  period  infinitely  remote;  the  earth  a  portion 
of  it»  oa  wbich^  from  time  to  timtf  in  the  comae  of  millionf 
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of  years,  an  emanation  of  the  great  spirituality  appears  incar- 
nate, the  world  heing  always  in  a  state  of  pre  i^niancy  with 
such  emanations.  Man  passes  through  countless  changes,  in 
a  higher  or  lower  order  of  being,  as  incritcd  hy  liis  virtues 
or  vices,  and  his  ultimate  end  is  absorption,  loss  of  indivi- 
dual sensation,  eternal  dreamless  rest  and  peace  in  the  rrpeat 
Jtepose,  This  beatification  is  represented  bv  Chinese  charac- 
ters, the  equivalents  of  which  are,  hca\'en  without  thought/* 
or  "annihilation  of  thoughtis  lieaven/'  and,  indeed,  active  and 
energetic  virtue  lias  no  place  in  any  incarnate  Buddha,  all  is 
passive  and  contemplative  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  tluit  there 
IS  more  than  this  in  the  vague  dreaming  which  hangs  over  the 
Buddliist  futurity.  Yet  as  the  aim  and  end  of  all  religious 
observances  is  to  become  entitled  to  be  lost  in  tliis  vast  infinity, 
where  all  personal  sensation  shall  terminate ;  and  as  the  means 
of  attainmg  the  end,  the  most  exalted  stage  of  mortal  virtue, 
is  to  anticipate  the  final  consummation  by  a  course  of  pure 
contemplation  entirely  disconnected  from  all  human  affairs. 
Buddhism  becomes  in  practice  utterly  seili&h,  and  fruitless  of 
ail  sympathy  and  benevolence. 

A  haape  seenis  to  care  nothiiw  about  the  oonditioii  of  tbose 
who  surround  him ;  be  makes  no  efert  for  tbeir  elevation  or  im- 
provement. He  scarcely  reproves  their  aing,  or  encourages  their 
virtues ;  he  is  self-satisfied  with  his  own  superior  holiiwss,  and 
would  not  move  his  finger  to  remove  any  mass  of  human  misery. 
And  yet  his  influenoe  is  boundless,  and  his  person,  while  invested 
with  the  yellow  gannentS)  an  objea  of  extreme  reverence.** 

The  European  name,  tatapoin^  given  to  the  bonze,  or  priest, 
is  probably  derived  from  their  habit  of  cairying  a  fan  called 
ialapatj  meaninff  *  palm-leaf;'  but  the  Siamese  name  is  Phra, 
*  great,  sacred,  distinguished.*  The  bonzes  generally  live  in 
convents  attached  to  the  temples,  and  their  \\hole  number 
exceeds  a  hundred  thousand.  Their  clothin*^^  is  all  yellow, 
the  colour  of  the  most  precious  metal.  At  scnne  period  in 
his  life,  every  malo  Siamese  becomes  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood,  and  on  being  admitted  as  a  novice,  must  remain 
at  least  three  months  in  the  monastery ;  after  which  he  may, 
if  he  will,  resume  the  secular  dress.  Many  remain  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  marry;  but  the  ancient  institutions  of  Buddh- 
ism allow  no  abandonment  of  the  vow  of  celibacy.  The  high 
priest  of  the  Phra,  the  Sangkaraty  or  King  of  the  Cenobites,  is 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  his  authority  is  supreme.  He  re- 
ports to  the  king  in  religious  matters,  and  presides  over  the 
assemblies  of  the  priests.  Sir  John  Bovvring  quotes  the  max* 
imft  of  the  sacerdotal  order^  as  translated  txom  the  bimnese 
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by  Pere  Lpnbere,  since  whose  time,  in  all  probability,  no 
change  has  taken  place.  They  inculcate  a  high  morality  ;  but 
a  grain  of  sense  is  smotben  d  in  a  buahel  of  the  most  &bsurd 
chaff.    We  give  a  few  examples* 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  walk  in  the  streets  in  a  non-contemplative  mood. 

It  is  a  sin  to  appear  as  austere  as  a  priest  of  the  woods — to  seem 
more  strict  than  other  priests — to  meditate  fi>r  the  sake  of  being 
seen — to  act  differently  in  public  from  in  private. 

When  you  eatf  make  no  noise  like  aogs*-chibi,  cbibi,  diiabi, 
chiabi. 

To  cough  or  sneeie,  in  order  to  win  die  notice  of  a  group  of  girls 
seated,  is  a  sin. 

A  priest  sins  who  in  eating  slobbers  his  mouth  like  a  UtUe  child. 
A  priest  who  whistles  for  his  amusement  sins." 

It  seems,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  jirecepts  pro- 
tective of  personal  purity,  the  paintings  in  the  temples  are 
often  of  a  very  licentious  and  libidinous  character. 

AVe  have  no  space  to  notice  Sir  John  Bovvring's  account  of 
the  earlier  missions  to  Siam,  further  than  to  remark,  that  it 
is  given  altogether  with  a  candour  and  fairness  extremely  rare 
among  Protestant  writers,  and  with  something  like  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of 
the  apostolic  men  who,  since  the  days  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
have  held  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Cross  throughout  the  East- 
em  Archipelago.    The  present  number  of  Catholics  in  Siam 
and  its  dependencies  is  stated  to  be  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand.   "  The  personel  of  the  mission  consists  of  the  bishop 
(Monseigneur  Palle*;oix),  a  pro-vicar,  eight  Enropean  mis- 
sionaries, four  native  priests,  thirty  students,  four  convents 
occupied  by  twenty-five  nuns,  five  schoolmasters  fur  boys, 
fifteen  catechists  (mostly  Chinese)."    The  Siamese  converts 
form  by  far  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Catliolic  population. 
Persecution  there  is  none  ;  but  the  obstacles  to  conversion  are 
r(^})resented  as  formidable,  the  chief  being  the  universality  of 
polygamy,  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  jiagodas,  the  fear 
of  political  invasions,  espec'ialli)  ojthe  Britishymid  the  absence 
of  consular  protection.    The  two  last  will  be  materially  less- 
en(Mi  l)y  the  treaties  now  concluded  with  the  king  ;  hut  the 
two  ferrrier  must  remain  in  full  force  until  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  whole  people  becomes  inodified.    Added  to  this, 
we  conceive  that  the  characteristic  indolence  of  temperament 
of  the  Siamese — an  indolence  fostered  by  the  geniality  of  their 
clinuite  and  the  lavish  fertility  of  their  soil — is  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  discussion  of  any  religious  topic  in  a  practical 

spirit.   The  dreamy  mysticism  wiuch  penraides  the  Buddhist 
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teachings  is  enough  to  satisfy  their  religious  instincts.  They 
are  far  from  heing  indisposed  to  discuss  religious  questions, 
but  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity ;  and  the  result  in  general 
terms  is,  "  Your  religion  is  excellent  for  you,  and  ours  is 
excellent  for  us.  All  countries  do  not  produce  the  same 
£ruits  and  flowers  ^  and  we  £nd  various  religions  suited  to 
wious  nations." 

The  Chinese  make  the  best  converts.    The  Bishop  says^ 

They  are  the  most  active  and  industrious ;  they  succeed  in 
all  the  departments  of  trade.**  All  haye  great  enjoyment  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, — ^in  muric,  pictiire8«  and  pro- 
cessions. An  American  Protestant  mission  was  established 
twenly-eeven  years  ago;  some  of  the  ministers  dispensing 
medidneSy  otbers  preachinff,  or  keeping  little  schools  which 

do  not  prosper.*'  They  have  four  presses  in  activity,  and 
disperse  their  Bibles  with  great  energy ;  but  in  the  twenty- 
seven  years  they  have  not,  so  Bishop  Pallegoix  has  been  as- 
snred^  baptised  twenty-seven  persons.  "  The  Siamese  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  one  can  be  a  priest  and  a  married 
man.  Thus  they  never  call  them  Phra  (or  priest),  but  Khru 
(master),  or  M6  (doctor).  Besides,  the  six  families  of  minis- 
ters are  divided  into  three  sects,  which  is  not  likely  to  inspire 
confidence.**  In  the  hope  of  inflaming,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
the  subscriptions  of  some  of  our  readers  to  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  in  the  world,  we  subjoin  a  little  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  ^,000  francs,  allotted  by  the  Propaganda  to  the 
Siamese  misrion : 


Tbc  vicar -apostolic 

Nine  missionaries,  26/.  each 

Subsidy  to  native  priests 

„      to  the  nuns 
Expenses  of  seminary  • 
Fifteen  catechists,  8/.  each 


Mission  baiges  • 
Cbaplets,  crucifixes,  &o. 


•  £52 

per  annum. 

S84 

» 

40 

40 

f> 

.  160 

t$ 

ISO 

ff 

40 

$* 

9t 

9* 

tB 

£746 

And  this  is  diminished  one-fourth  by  the  state  of  the  exchange. 
Surely  this  is  economy  with  a  vengeance !  A  bishop  at  fifteen 
shillings  per  week,  and  priests  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence! 
Well  may  Sir  John  JBowring  tell  us,  *^  The  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  Siam  wear  the  common  cassock,  and  live  with  great 
simplici^ — without  bread  or  wine  (except  on  very  npecial 
.occaaions).*'   Why,  Sydney  Smith*8    leaat  among  bishops,'* 
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even  **  Sodor  and  Man,'*  would  cut  up  into  four  slices,  each 
as  big  as  the  good  vicar-apostolic  and  his  entire  staff  of  clergy, 
nuns,  catechists,  and  students.  Positively  they  must  want  a 
little  more  weight  to  attach  them  to  the  earth  at  all,  to  pre- 
vent the  tropical  sun  from  drawing  them  up  bodily  into  the 
blue  sky.  To  be  sure,  the  balance  will  be  struck  some  daj  ; 
and  we  dare  say  they  can  afford  to  wait. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  referring  to  the  present 
kings  of  Siam,  both  first  and  second.    Their  grandfather,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  a  successful  general,  and  was 
called  to  the  throne  in  a  time  of  popular  commotion.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  died  in  1824,  leaving  many  chil- 
dren, but  only  two  by  his  queen ;  these  two  are  the  present 
kings.    Their  elder  brother,  the  son  of  an  inferior  wife,  man- 
aged to  get  the  crown  conferred  on  him ;  and  Chau  Fa  Yai, 
now  first  king,  availing  himself  of  Siamese  custom,  witlidrew 
from  all  contests  into  a  temple,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
doin^  homage.    There  he  remained  twenty-seven  years,  ac- 
quiring a  great  religious  reputation,  became  a  great  Pali 
scholar,  and  learned  Sanskrit,  Cingalese,  and  Pegu  an.  He 
also  commenced  reformer,  endeavouring  to  purify  Buddhism 
from  fable,  clinging  to  its  moral  institutions,  but  accepting 
the  principles  of  sound  natural  philosophy  and  a  rational  cos- 
mogony.   He  was  taught  Latin,  chiefly  by  the  bishop,  and 
English  by  the  American  missionaries.    He  has  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  physical  science,  and  can  calculate  an 
eclipse  or  an  occulta tion,  and  has  introduced  a  press,  with 
both  Siamese  and  English  types.    His  conversation  is  highly 
intelligent;  but  is  carried  on  in  the  lanj^uag^e  of  books  rather 
than  in  ordinary  colloquy.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
in  1851,  he  was  called  to  the  throne;  and  left  the  seclusion 
of  the  temple,  where,  as  a  bonze,  he  had  religiously  kept  the 
vow  of  chastity,  for  the  glittering  splendours  of  the  palace. 
Personally,  we  fear,  he  is  an  unlikely  subject  for  conversion ; 
the  mixture  of  Buddhist  morals  and  modern  philosophy  is 
any  thing  but  hopeful ;  but,  as  far  as  others  are  concerned, 
his  toleration  is  extreme.    "  Persecution  is  hateful,"  he  said, 
in  a  conversation  reported  by  Bishop  Pallegoix ;  **  every  man 
ought  to  be  free  to  profess  the  religion  he  prefers.    If  you 
convert  a  certain  number  of  people  any  where,  let  me  know 
when  you  have  done  so;  and  1  will  give  them  a  Christian 
governor,  and  they  shall  not  he  aonoyed  by  the  Siamese  ao- 
thorities." 

The  second  king'*  is  a  peculiar  institution  of  the  Siaio- 
ese ;  but  Sir  John  Bowring  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  ascerfain  the  precise  Ainction  and  limita  of  the  oAice. 
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He  is  not  charged,  as  in  Japan,  with  the  religious  functions  of 
government,  but  exercises  a  sort  of  secondajy  or  reflected 
authoritj.  He  has  the  same  royal  insignia  as  the  first  king, 
corrcbpondiiig  ministers,  and  is  supposed  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  wars.  He  is  consulted  in  ail  important  affairs,  and 
signed  the  powers  which  were  given  to  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  British  envoy ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  take  the  initiative,  and  his  demands 
on  tlie  exchequer  must  be  submitted  to  the  first  kinpf  for 
approval.  The  present  holder  of  the  ollice  is  the  probable 
successor  of  his  brother,  should  he  survive  him,  and  will,  per- 
haps, carry  Western  ideas,  in  such  an  event,  to  even  a  greater 
length.  Sir  John  found  him  "  a  cultivated  and  intelligent 
gentleman,  writing  and  speaking  English  with  great  accuracy, 
and  living  much  in  the  style  of  a  courteous  and  opulent  Eu- 
ropean noblCj  fond  of  books  and  scientific  in^uiry^  interested 
in  all  that  maiks  the  course  of  civilisation.** 

In  his  second  volume,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  our 
author  records  the  proceedings  of  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  establish  diplomatic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Siam  by  Western  nations,  concluding  them  by  the 
personal  narrative  of  his  own  successful  mission.  In  an  ap- 
pendix, he  gives  a  brief  history  of  Siam,  with  documents, 
translations,  letters  of  the  present  king,  and  other  matters, 
not  the  least  interesting  being  the  history  of  Constance 
Phaulcon,  otherwise  Constantine  Falcon,  the  adventurous 
Cephalonian,  who  became  minister  to  the  King  of  Siam  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  by  whose  advice 
the  expedition  of  M.  de  Chaumont  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
was  despatched  from  France  by  order  of  the  (irand  Mo^ 
narque  in  1685,  This  is  translated  from  L^Mutoire  de  M. 
Constance,  par  le  Pere  d'  OrleanS|  a  Jesuit,  which  was  printed 
at  Tours  in  1690. 

But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  have  only  to  repeat, 
that  Sir  John  Bowring's  book  is  well  worth  the  steady  perusal 
to  which  we  now  very  sincerely  recommend  it* 


THEOLOGY,  FHIL0S0PH7,  fte. 

The  Oenkti  ef  Christianity;  or,  the  Spirit  and  Beauty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  By  ChateaubriaDd.  Translated  by  C.  J.  While^  D.D. 
(Baltimore :  Marphy).   We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  careful  tnouibtioii 

of  ChateaubriBTKl  p  grent  work  has  attained  the  hononrs  of  B  second 
edition.  The  book  is  very  haadsomeiy  got  up>  and  is  well  adapted  for 
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lending  to  penont  wbose  prejudiow  require  m  'aolTeiit.  To  CrtholSce  Aff 

work  is  hardly  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.   Besides  being  some- 

whfit  stnlp. — for  it  has  been  for  nearly  hnlf-a-oenrnry  thegrcnt  <!torehouw 
of  our  jounialisU,  and  we  are  all  wefl  acquainted  with  it,  though  we  have 
never  turned  a  page  of  it, — there  i^  this  other  ikct,  that  it  was  written 
agaiatt  Me|>tiet  and  inlldelt;'  and  tlial  tbe  Christhoiity  whnae  beaotjr  it 

enlarges  upon  was  one  that  oomprehendad  Milton  and  Bacon,  NewUm 

and  Leibnitz,  besides  Dante  and  St.  Thomas.    Moreover,  it  appeals  to 

the  feeh'np??  and  imRfjinRtion  ratlier  than  the  rofi5;on.  Still,  it  ipdoiiV^tless 
a  great  niul  classical  work,  and  well  worthy  of  tbo  iiaius  of  the  trarislntor. 

A  Ducumoncf  the  Question^  whether  t/ie  Catholic  or  the  Presbyterian 
SeUgkm  is  m  Doetrinet  and  PrincipUs  mimical  to  Civil  and  Beliaunu 
lAbirty.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hughee  and  John  Bueekinridge.  (Balti- 
more: Murphv.)  This  discussion,  which  was  held  more  than  twentr 
years  aG:o.  had  a  preat  effect  in  America,  and  is  ptill  read  there  witn 
interest.  To  our  minds,  adiscussion  in  which  onr  advocate  has  to  follow 
so  very  eccentric  and  abusive  an  iadividual  as  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  simplj 
tedioiu.  Dr*  Hogbea  was  never  aUowed  to  enter  profonndly  into  nis 
flntgeel»  but  was  always  obliged  by  his  adveraarj  to  diaenss  questions 
merely  prelim  inn  ry,  often  personal.  It  constitutes,  however,  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory show-up  of  an  American  champion  of  popular  Protestantism. 

Elements  of  Oeometrtj  and  Trigonometry.  By  B.  Se«»tini,  S.J.  (Bai- 
timore:  Murphy).  A  most  compressed  and  comprehensive  treatise,  very 
suitable  for  those  who  have  but  little  time  to  give  to  this  study,  and  have 
both  power  and  will  to  make  the  most  of  that  little.  The  s  jiem  of  the 
writer  is  admirably  <:lear. 


To  the  EdUor  cfthe  SamNer. 

Dear  Sir,-- As  an  inconspiooons  unit  of  the  great  natural  order 

Scribleri  (gen,  irritabilis,  trivial  name,  penny-a-liner)  whose  humble 
notice  of  Dr.  Hnffiairs  Adulirrationfi  Detecied  yon  were  so  kind  to 
embalm  in  the  pages  of  your  last  Niuti1>ci  ,  ]iennit  nie  to  correct  an  error 
or  two  into  which  the  printer  has  fallen,  uu  duubt  in  the  excitement  of 
the  (then)  anticipated  general  eleetion.  At  the  beginoinff  of  page  815, 1 
am  made  to  say  .that  certain  individuals  wero  suLmitted  to  the  pnyires* 
of  Mr.  Tlinckeray.  Now  I  admit  that  Mr.  TIuk  keray  (who  is  all  the 
better,  I  trust,  after  hi«?  ppnitential  exercises  during  Holy  Week  at  the 
Surrey  GrardenSm  in  company  with  four  Georges, — not,  I  think,  includ- 
ing the  saint  of  that  name)  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  philosophi- 
ealTom  Cribb  or  Tipton  Sladier  in  ezistenoe  as  a  hard  nitter;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  poor  Rosa  Timmins's  guests  were  subjected  to  any 
physical  force  at  his  hands.  That  they  were  submitted  to  his  incom- 
parable process  of  analysis  is  the  figure  of  speech  that  should  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  public  eye. 

Again*  lower  down  In  the  same  pege,  I  find  mjrself  stating  that  esr- 
tain  mlad  is  mfum  with  firee  sulphune  add.  Truly  in  any  ease  that  ear- 
rosive  poison  would  be  more  free  than  welcome ;  out  the  use  in  question 
would  liardly  fon«ititute  an  adnlteration  ;  80,  with  all  deference,  1  :^hould 
prefer  the  word  as  1  wrote  it,  viz.  "sour,"  which  you  will  observe  is 
more  in  accordance  with  common  sense. 
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While  on  fhe  subject  of  emte,  I  "wattn  tartfier  to  request  iDfoniMi- 
tioBwhy,  on  the  oppmite  page,  314,  M.  Dort's  print.  No.  11«  ^<  ASonth* 

Ameriran  Vollrv,"  is  emphnsisnii  bv  italics.  If  it  had  been  n  scene  in 
Calabria,  the  riutinnal  characters  might  iiave  been  appropriate;  butas  it 
is,  the  other  prints  have  rea^n  to  complain  of  so  invidious  a  distinction. 

Trusting  that  by  this  time  the  Rambler  staff  is  in  a  condition  to  re- 
same  its  wonted  hwit  of  eocaraev,  I  beg  to  remain^  ttr^ 

Yoor  Jminble  servant  tooommand. 


MR.  30WTER  ON  THB  PAPAL  STATEa 

Mr.  Bowybu  has  written  us  a  letter,  which  we  subjoin,  in  which  he 
takes  to  himself,  and  attempts  to  reply  to,  some  remarks  whieh  we  made 

in  a  recent  artide,  on  the  injudidons  manner  in  which  some  writers  de- 
lend  Catholic  interests.  To  this  we  can  bnvp  no  objection  ;  but  we  do 
not  eee  why  he  should  have  appended  certain  remarks  about  ourselves, 
not  conceived  in  as  courteous  a  tone  as  ho  would  have  used  iu  writing  to 
the  Timetf  or  any  other  Protestant  paper.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Bowyer  has  any  right  to  censure  us  in  onr  ownoolomns,  especially  as  it 
is  pretty  evident — profoundly  mortifying  as  we  feel  it  to  be — that  he  is 
not  in  the  hnbit  of  rending  tne  Riinibler ;  for  otherwiVp  he  noiild  not  have 
formed  such  an  opinion  as  he  has  expressed  of  our  prindples  and  mo- 
tives. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  however,  as  we  havesaid,  rhakesan  attempt  at  areply  to 
our  criticisms  on  his  speech,  in  which  he  presented  certain  figorestothe 

House  of  Commons,  by  way  of  showing  that  the  Papal  States  were  not 
practically'  *rovpme(l  bv  eccff^inf^tics.  Thi-^  rpplv  consists  in  the  stntcTTipiit 
that  in  ome  deparlment,  and  that  of  an  interior  kind,  namely,  the  l^>st- 
Office,  the  head  of  the  department  \»  a  recognised  layman !  Besides  this, 
the  council  of  finance^  not  the  president,  is  oompoeed  of  laymen ;  and  the 
lawyers  ivho  dt  as  judges  in  the  courts  are  sometimes  all,  and  sometime* 
partly,  lo^ymen.  Tn  two  or  thrrc  other  offices  of  a  h\^h.  character,  so 
completely  is  it  understood  in  Home  itself  that  they  are  the  appropriate 
poesessioo  of  ecdesiaatics,  that  when,  as  now,  tbey  are  held  by  laymen, 
these  laymen  have  to  wear  the  ecdesiastical  dress.  On  all  which  re- 
marks we  have  only  to  remind  Mr.  Bowyer  that  we  partienlarly  ftated 
tiiat  tlie  higher  offices  were  not  exdudvely  held  by  eeclesiastics;  and  that 
the  notion  of  proving  that  the  Papal  States  are  not,  as  a  Mtigdom, 
governed  by  eccle.'-iastics,  by  showing  that  the  judges  are  pencrully  law- 
yers, is  a  specimen  ui  special  pleading  which  none  but  a  lawyer  would 
have  tboognt  of«  Who  ever  suppose^  or  alleged,  the  reverse  t  In  &cty 
Mr.  Bowyer's  details  |ust  serve  to  establish  onr  argument ;  and  we  can 
only  conclude  that  he  is  as  injudicious  an  advocate  in  llis  own  case  as  he 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Romnn  government. 

We  repeat,  then,  what  we  said  origirmlly,  that  it  is  a  mere  shirk- 
ing of  the  gist  of  the  question,  to  pretend  that  the  government  of  the 
Papal  States  is  not,  a$  a  ffovenimmtf  in  the  liands  of  diarehmen.  The 
only  valid  answer  to  the  objections  of  Protestants  fa,  to  defend  thai 
state  of  things  as  the  best  possible  state  under  the  circumstanceB,  We 
ourseives  entertiiin  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Papal  States  are  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  they  would  be  if  the  suiireme  management 
of  the  nation  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  like  the  Iioman  nobility,  and 
professional  and  mercantile  men.  It  is  notorioos  that  the  laymen  of  the 
pontifical  kingdom  are  a  class  of  persons  extremely  inferior  to  the  corre- 
sponding dasees  in  this  country  j  and  every  one  wlio  Jmowt  what  is  the 
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Ml  state  of  ifiUrt  Hamn,  it  awate  lliat  for  intagiilsr,  idf-ooBtNl,  and 

^cnern!  cnpncity  for  government,  the  result  of  any  comparison  is  Ftrongrly 
m  tiavour  of  the  rcclcsia^^tics.  We  do  not  pretrnd  to  ?ay  that  a  govcrn- 
ment  of  ecclesiastics  has  not  its  own  jiecuiiar  character,  which  in  some 
points  may  be  a  defective  one ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  also  its 
TOcoyarnierita.  Among  othersi— whioh  ought  to  go  ft>r  loaMthiiig  with 
Englishmen, — it  is  a  very  cheap  government.  It  may  be  a  **ilow"  go- 
vernment; but  against  that  Tnny  urged  the  fact,  that  not  ^ven  Italian 
scandal,  savage  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is,  venture  to  impute  any  thu^ 
like  alife  unbecoming  a  Christian  to  anv  single  member  of  the  conclave ; 
andtbata  body  of  men  mora  inaceetrible  tOTnlgar  peonniarvoomtption 
eaanot  be  found  in  the  wor!d«  And  as  to  the  Fope  htnueliy  how  many 
wiser  and  more  reforminp^  sovereigns  are  thm  in  axistmce  at  tbia  mo- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world  ? 

Sib,— My  attent'oTi  has  baen  directed  to  a  reference,  In  ^onr  thirty- 
ninth  Nnmber,  p.  177,  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the  Howse  of  Common*? ; 
and  I  beg  to  say  that  yon  have  (of  course  unintentionally)  mifrppresented 
my  argument  I  never  admitted  that  ecclesiastics  are  unfit  to  govem« 
I.  as  ^on  do,  dtod  Xinienet,  lUdielieQ,  Masarin,  and  Wolsey,  to  prova 
too  dueet  eontrary  to  that  proposition.  But  I  asserted  tbat,  though  the 
government  of  the  Roman  States  is  ecclesiastical,  it  does  not  deprive 
Uie  laity  of  a  fair  and  liberal  share  in  the  power  and  emoluments  of  office. 
You,  liowrver,  proceed  to  say  that  ray  figures  are  worth  nothing,  be- 
cause you  a&sume  that  the  laity  only  hold  inferior  offices.  This  assump- 
tion is  contrary  to  Ibet.  Tbns,  tba  Conneil  of  Finance  is  entifelT  ooaiu 
posed  of  laymen,  except  the  president,  Cardinal  Savelli,  who  is  adeaoon. 
The  presont  Minister  of  Finance  b  a  jrpen''  to  be  a  prelate  in  minororders; 
but  his  pr^ecessor,  the  Commendator  GwU'i,  v,'ii6  a  layman.  The  Post- 
master-General is  a  layman, — a  lioman  phnce.  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Segnatara eight  judges  are  laymen,  ana  nine  eedesiasties ;  in  the  Bote 
seven  jndges  are  la3rmen :  in  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  the  Connha, 
thirty-seven  judges  are  laymen ;  in  the  Criminal  Court  all  are  laymen. 
These  are  high  and  important  places ;  and  it  would  be  ca?y  to  multiply 
instances.  Again,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  tlic  ^Minister  of  Police, 
and  the  Substitute  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  though  they  wear 
the  eselesjastical  habit,  are  not  even  in  minor  oiders :  and  aie  at  Bber^ 
to  marry  whenever  they  choose,  ns  Monsignor  Spaaa  did,  who  now,  as 
Count  Spada,  holds  high  ofRcr.  These  facts  are  a  snfficiont  answer  to 
your  arguments  against  what  1  tbonplit  it  my  duty  to  say  in  tlie  House. 

I  wifi  only  add,  that  though  you  are  no  doubt  actuated  by  good  inten- 
tions, it  is  unfortunate  and  strange  to  see  a  Catholic  periodical  trying  to 
weaken  and  counteract  the  efforts  of  a  Catho^  member  wlio^  to  Uie  best 
of  his  ability,  defends  the  Holy  See  in  a  Protestant  parliament.  I  am  at 
a  los3  to  di-^cover  what  object  yon  (mn  have  in  view.  Yon  show  ingemr'tv 
and  clcvornoss  in  sliiking  out  new  notions,  and  picking  holes  in  tin 
arguments  and  works  of  other  Catholics.  What  good  can  that  do  to  the 
Cninrdi?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ouglit  to  avoid  disunion  and  strifr 
among  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  support  and  encourage  eachotlier  ik 
Uie  service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  defending  the  Holy  Sec. 

I  request  that  you  will  have  thr  kindnps*?  to  publish  thisletter* 

I  remain^  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geoecsk  Bqwyeb. 

BOloB  Onswe,  9ia  Usieb,  1617. 
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PROTESTANT  CRITICISMS  ON  CATHOLIC  MORALSL 

We  Catholics  certainly  are  an  inc  omprehensible  race.  Some- 
times we  are  a  puzzle  to  one:  anotlu  r,  or  each  man  is  a  puzzle 
to  himself;  but,  then,  what  person  or  what  thing  is  not  more 
or  less  a  puzzle  to  any  body  who  tries  to  think  honestly  and 
understand  clearly?  A  man  wlio  is  never  puzzled  either  with 
himself  or  with  other  people  ha5  small  pretensions  either  to 
candour  or  wisdom.  \\"e  therefore  in  no  wise  allow  that  it 
tells  against  our  reli<xion  wlien  we  admit  that  it  sometimes 
requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  patience  and  skill  tho- 
roughly to  comprehend  all  the  facts  of  individual  Catholic 
life,  and  all  the  ])henomena  of  the  Catliolic:  body.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  our  circumstances,  that  persons  placed,  as  we  are, 
in  the  midst  of  a  complex  system,  natural  and  supernatural, 
social  and  jjulitical,  seientific  and  traditional,  should  at  times 
exhibit  to  the  hasty  observer  an  apparently  anomaiuui  exte- 
rior, difficult  to  analyse  and  explain. 

And,  if  this  is  the  case  with  Catholics  in  regard  to  one 
another,  it  is  far  more  emphatically  true  when  we  are  ob- 
servetl  and  criticised  by  those  who  are  external  to  our  IkkIv. 
Every  cuiiiui unity,  whether  vast  or  petty,  wliethei  national  or 
religious,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  comprehend  and  judge  with 
fairness,  unless  we  possess  a  personal  knowledge  of  its  inner 
life  and  of  the  individual  men  and  women  who  are  its  consti- 
tuent portions.  Even  in  the  sanie  country,  the  same  town, 
the  same  village,  you  may  suddenly  find  yourself  in  the  midst 
of  a  **  set"  so  strangely  unlike  yourself  in  their  recognised 
ideas  and  habits  of  feeling,  that  you  are  pulled  up  with  a 
startling  sharpness,  and  are  amazed  at  being  thus  reminded 
of  the  infinite  variations  of  humanity,  and  of  the  limited 
knowledge  of  his  race  which  can  be  attained  even  by  the  best 
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infcmned  amongst  ua.  If  you  want  to  learn  mteUectnal  ba- 
noility,  and  to  estimate  human  affiuia  in  a  large  and  well-in- 
formed spirit^  just  pass,  if  you  can»  through  some  few  of  the 
endlesa  snbdiTisiona  of  English  aocietji  and  then  rememher 
that  every  civilised  country  abounds  with  similar  subdivisions, 
either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Step  firom  a  dub-room  in 
St*  James's  to  die  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  from 
a  party  of  clerical  Puseyites  to  a  gathering  of  Scotcii  Cal- 
vinistSi  or  a  dinner-party  of  quiet  country  parsons ;  from  the 
members  of  an  archaeological  institute  to  the  listeners  to  a 
lecture  by  Taraday  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  heaar  the  poHCi- 
cd  talk  ot  &  par^  ef  squires  and  faraaexa  in  £saexy  and  then 
hearken  to  ue  notions  of  the  roughs**  in  Birmingham  or 
Spitalfields ;  go  to  a  London  casino,  or  a  |>enny  theatre  in  a 
Lu-ge  provincial  town,  and  when  you  are  sick  with  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard,  call  in  for  an  hour*s  conversation  in  the 
dnwing-TOom  of  an  Engiish  gentleman,  and  hear  the  talk  of 
a  party  of  weU-bted,  weU-tau^ht,  and  refined  women.  Ti]r» 
a^ain,  the  vazisties  of  ^'pcofessional:'*  society, — painten»  nmdk 
cunS|  aetQi%  Htcnry  men  or  newspaper  men,  and  so  on, 
wherever  you  can  turn,  and  see  how  marveUona  are  the  co»- 
tiasts  whidi  one  dass  presenia  when  eomfaied  with  another, 
and  how  hepebia  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  make  thoae  wh» 
know  only  taeir  own  coterie  nndeiataad  or  do  justice  to  thoae 
who  are  evexy  whit  as  good  as  thcinB^veB».but  wiio  hi^ipai  to 
be  living  in  another  emi  or  section  of  knmaa  Hie, 

We  axe,  farther^  perfeedy  ready  to  admit  that  the  mond 
and  sniritual  condition  of  individual  Prateatants  is  a  thing 
very  difficult  for.  a  Cadiolic  to  understand,  unless  he  haa  en- 
joyed more  than  comnuHi  means  for  observing  fiwia  by  par* 
sonal  communieadott  under  peculiarly  favourable  circna^ 
stances.  In  finding  fault  with  our  Protestant  fellow-«ountiy< 
men  for  attaddng  us  without  undeistuiding  us,  we  are  far 
from  pretending  that  we  ourselves  as  Catholics,  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  Christian 
religion,  are  therefore  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  individual  Protestants,  or  able  to  judge  them  on  d 
priori  grounds  of  probability.  To  those  who  have  lived  all 
their  Hfe  in  Catholic  society,  and  in  the  practice  of  Catholic 
observances,  it  is  no  doubt  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  non-Catholic  Ufe  of  England,  however  clearly  they  may 
understand  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  distinct  and  printed 
statements  of  Protestant  opinions.  Some  Catholics  do,  in* 
deed,  by  the  mere  force  of  good  sense,  candour,  and,  abovu 
all,  of  kind-hearted  charity,  obtain  an  iiisicrht  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  actual,  as  distmgiLLsIied  from  theoretical,  Protes- 
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tentiiM^  wUck  is  not  m  litttrmMgfc»blii|  and,  aa  wa  dually 
mot  a  littU  to  ba  adaured. 

Takkg  va  aa  a  body » however^  we  mako'  no  pretenaiona  to 
any  saali  a  UMStaiy  of  tbe  dataila  of  Protettant  Ufa  aa  would 
justify  na  in  apeaUnf;;  in  olhes  than  doubtful  tonus  of  thoaa 
who  ara  involYod  iik  it  aa  an  aotual  laality.  Wa  hold  that,  aa 
a  nile^  Ftotastants  nmat  bo  known  penonally,  and  on.  rathsf 
intimata  tesnuy  in  otdsr  to  be  undeistood,  and,  as  a  cons«i- 
queneOy  in  order  to  bo  answered  or  ccmTiiiead;  and  it  is  on 
tbia  aecoontj  aa  well  aa  others,  that  we  belieTe  that  whatem 
bongs  Protestants  and  Catholics  together,  without  any  cooi- 
promise  o£  principle  on  either  side,  undoubtedly  tends  to  the 
adyance  of  truths  and  not  to  the  propagation  of  latitudina* 
nanism.  Wo  know  them  better,  and  tl^y  know  us  batter ; 
and  consequantly,  as  the  knowledge  of  trnth  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  a  necessary  preliminaxy  to  the  embracing  it  aa  truu, 
so  the  knowled^  they  then  acquire  of  us  aa  we  are,  and  of 
our  fidth  aa  it  18^  tends  necessarily  either  to  their  absdute 
conyersion,  or  at  leaat  to  t)ie  creation  of  more  tolerant  and 
le^eetful  feelings  towards  us*  For  wo  gladly  recognise  tho 
fact,  that  the  better  classes  of  Proteatanta— and  by  the  word 
"  better"  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  richer  or  nobler-nio 
Bometimoa  learn  to  modify  their  sentiments  towards  Catholics 
aad  Catholicism  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  incontestable 
that  there  are  thousands  of  families  in  this  kingdom  at  pre- 
sent  whose  notions  of  Catholicism  and  its  adherents  are  won- 
derfully changed  from  what  they  were  even  ten  years  ago. 
And  not  only  have  they  learnt  to  estimate  iia  at  a  Tery  Af- 
ferent 7alue»  bttty  without  knowing  it,  they  have  been  insensi- 
bly infioenced  by  ua  in  many  respects*  The  personal  religion 
of  Protestantism^  aa  a  whole,  hv  decidedly  received  a  tone 
from  its  nearer  contact  with  living  Cathoucs,  which  would 
quite  siuprise,  and,  moreover,  disgust,  its  adherents  of  an 
wder  school.  Inconsiitenty  snperfioial,  vague,  and  forced  as 
it  still  is,  even  in  its  best  spedmons,  and  intolerant,  offensive, 
and  Pharisaical  in  its  worst,  we  cannot  holp  seeing  that  what 
may  be  termed  the  religion  of  the  nolton  has  caught  a  llttlo 
of  our  Catbdic  freedom,  of  our  tastes^  of  our  habits,  of  our 
phraseology,  of  our  m<»als,  and  even,  in  a  certain  odd,  unac- 
countable, and  distorted  way,  of  some  of  our  doctrines. 

Admitting,  then,  all  this,  we  cannot  help  now  and  then 
calUng  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  Catholics,  and  especially 
our  writers  on  morals,  do  not  yet  receive  from  our  fellow- 
eountiymen  generally  that  fair  controversial  treatment  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  on  grounds  both  of  honesty  and  of 
good  sense.   We  ask  nothing  impossible,  or  very  di&cult  of 
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^tauuttent  Wa  m  quite  drilling  to  share  the  eommm  lot 
of  all  men,  and  to  be  miamideiatoodj  and  consequently  mu^ 
lepxesented,  by  those  who  cannot  haye  any  knowledge  of  us, 
and  who  yet  Deliere  themselves  called  upon  to  describe  us 
and  our  proceedings.  Those  who  play  at  bowls/'  sa^s  the 
proverbi  ^'must  enect  rubbers;"  and,  as  we  are  not  in  the 
nabit  of  sparing  the  apparent  follies  and  inconsistracies  of 
Protestantism^  we  will  not  complain  if  we  now  and  then  get 
a  few  hard  blows,  or  be  too  ready  to  cry  out,  that  we  are 
shamefully  treated.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  inaist  that 
the  £ght  is  too  often  conducted  with  a  degree  of  rashness  and 
insensibility  to  the  principle  of  all  honourable  controyersy, 
which  surprises  us  in  some  of  our  opponents.  There  are 
times  when  it  really  requires  a  considerable  stretch  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  belieye  that  an  antagonist  is  at  the  same  time 
in  good  faith  and  capable  of  mastering  the  commonest  laws 
of  reasoning.  Either  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  us, 
with  no  conceivable  reason  but  that  of  an  ill-natured  dispo- 
sition, or  he  condemns  us  on  grounds  which  manifestly  con- 
demn his  own  opinions  as  completely  as  ours ;  or  he  misin- 
terprets the  meaning  of  our  simplest  and  most  intelligible 
phraseology ;  or  he  misquotes  us  by  omissions  of  the  context 
so  strikingly  palpable,  that  nothing  but  the  widest  charity  can 
account  for  liicm  on  any  supposition  but  that  of  a  wilful 
suppression. 

A  case  has  lately  occurred  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  are  saying-,  to  which  we  may  point  as  a  ])rcgiiant  proof 
of  tltL'  extraordinary  diliiculties  under  wliich  we  Catholics  lie 
when  we  endeavour  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  Of  the  ordinary  run  ul  anti-po])ish  polemics 
we  do  not  take  much  notice,  except  now  and  then  to  give 
them  a  passing  hit,  or  to  amuse  our  readers  with  their  de- 
licicjus  absurdities.  As  to  attempting  to  answer  tlie  ranting 
extravagancies  of  Exeter  Hall  and  its  kindred  association?, 
those  who  would  do  their  best  for  the  advance  of  the  Catliolic 
cause,  whether  wiihiu  or  without,  have  other  work  to  do. 
But  now  and  then  the  case  is  different.  In  quarters  where  it 
might  be  least  expected,  you  are  sur|)riied,  and  poh^ibly  an- 
noyed, lo  meet  with  misconceptions  and  attacks  which  you 
had  thought  impossible.  What  to  say  next  you  cannot  tell. 
The  task  of  explanation  seems  hopeless.  jNobody  seems 
capable  of  handling  a  plain  question  on  its  real  grounds. 
Nobody  seems  able  to  see  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  attack 
you  with  a  weapon  that  at  the  same  moment  causes  him 
to  eommit  intellectual  suicide.  Nobody  seems  willing  to 
apply  to  you  those  first  principles  of  candour  and  charity 
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which  he  is  so  loud  ia  calling  on  joa  to  exercise  towards 

himself. 

The  instance  we  speak  of  occurs  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Saturday  Review^  in  its  criticisms  on  a  little  book  of 
Father  Purniss,  the  Redemptorist^  a  religious  of  whom  we 
shall  say  nothing  in  praise,  as  he  will  be  sure  himself  to  read 
our  humble  attempts  in  his  vindication.  These  criticisms 
have,  we  have  reasou  to  believe,  caused  both  surprise  and 
pain  in  some  quarters ;  and,  moreover,  they  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  characteristic  specimen  and  type  of  that  extraordi- 
nary inability  to  understand  our  simplest  statements  which 
seems  to  warp  the  judgment  of  the  ablest  and  most  honoxir- 
ablc  of  our  critics.  As  we  have  said,  had  the  censures  we 
refer  to  been  of  the  more  vulgar  class  of  anti-papistical 
slander ;  had  the  tone  in  which  they  arc  conceived  been  such 
as  to  imply  the  vulgar  hatred  of  any  thing  like  definiteness 
of  opinion  in  morals ;  or  liad  tlic  publication  in  which  they 
appear  been  of  a  less  intelligent  and  ordinarily  candid  cha- 
racter, we  should  have  passed  tbein  by  with  the  common  herd. 
As  it  ns,  we  think  it  may  nut  be  altogetlier  useless  if  we  briefly 
point  out  the  astonishing  inaccuracies  of  Father  Furniss's  cri- 
tic, and  the  lengths  to  which  men  will  go  in  the  way  of  mis- 
interpretation, when  once  their  judgmentii  aie  led  astray  by 
polemical  prepossessions. 

Of  the  Saturday  Review  itself,  in  some  respects,  we  can- 
not speak  too  highly.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  its 
political  views;  wc  absolutely,  of  course,  dissent  iVoni  some 
of  its  religious  statements,  and  we  think  tliat  it  rather  over- 
does its  system  of  attacking  the  Times  newspaper.  Not  that 
in  the  last  point  it  has  not  our  hearty  sympathies,  or  that  we 
tliiidv  it  generally  in  error  in  its  attacks  in  detail;  but  if  its 
conductors  think  it  worth  wiule  to  notice  our  suggestions,  we 
would  suggest  to  them  to  abstain  from  such  incessant  refer- 
ence to  the  great  monster  of  Printing-House  Square  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy.  They  will  more  certainly  diminish 
its  influence  among  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  country  by 
less  ceaseless  and  less  apparently  irritated  assaults  on  the 
face,  back,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  big  unprincipled  giant 
whom  they  have  set  themselves  to  wound^  if  not  to  overthrow 
from  his  despotic  throne. 

In  its  ability,  good  taste,  and  standard  of  cultivation,  the 
Saturday  Review  is  unsurpassed  by  any  periodical.  Its  wit 
is  rarely  forced,  its  vigour  is  unstrained,  its  criticisms  give 
the  impression  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  its  writers,  as  they 
are  certaiiily  often  remarkable  for  a  refined  analysis  and  a 
zare  felicity  of  expressiou.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  e^uailj 
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enteitiiiung  or  eqitalfy  infonniag.  If  haK  iha  articles  in  «^ 
number  of  a  periodiciu  are  agreeable  to  anj  single  reader^  it 
miiit  be  taken  as  a^  decided  sncoeii.  But,  as  «  whole,  we 
may  account  the  Smhunia^Emnmf  a  representatm  of  the  bei^ 
dasHs  of  the  Engliah  mind,  and  as  expvessing  Ae  ideas  and 
feelings  which  are  likely  to  drenlate  among  honouraUe  and 
eoltiTated  gentlemen  on  the  books  and  topics  of  the  day. 

NoW|  then,  see  what  it  tells  its  leadera  about  Father 
Fuxniss,  and  how  it  disposes  of  what  it  oonsidets^  certata 
shocking  errors  in  popular  and  authoritative  Catholic  mocal 
theology.  That  we  nuiy  guard  against  ewa  appearing  to 
misquote  or  Tnistake  its  expreasionsy  we  will  present  o«r 
readeis  with  the  article  to  which  we  refer  without  any  abbce- 
yiaticML   It  runs  as  follows ; 

"Casuistry  for  Childkek. — Tlie  instances  of  youihful  de- 
pravity continually  brought  to  ligiit  hy  ihe  activity  of  the  police, 
diiCrewii^  as  they  are  to  every  benevolent  mind,  can  aurpriae  do 
one  who  is  acquainted  wick  the  temptadons  to  which  the  diildien  of 
the  poor  are  exposed  in  aueh  a  pboe  si  Loodcn.  As  long  aa  tbiev- 
iig  and  burglary  sre  fellowed  at  a  proiessiooi  the  oomiption  of 
youth  will  he  part  of  die  aaadijinery  of  the  tsadew  The  baaineea 
would  come  to  a  stand-adH  unleia  there  were  a  coastant  supply  of 
fjoetk  handt  and  skilled  workmen,  unless  ihere  were  seminaries 
where  boys  and  girls  are  initiated  in  the  myateriea  of  vice,  and 
trained  in  Ihe  arts  of  plunder.  No  doubt  this  ia  very  lamentable 
and  sliocking,  but  it  is  only  what  must  be  expected.  Unless  an 
agenry  ivcre  coniiniinlly  at  work  to  nndcrminc  the  prinriples  of  tlie 
youD^  ;tii(l  unsuspecting,  the  })riine  artists  of  villany  must  abandon 
tilt  11  eniploynicnt  for  want  of  tools;  and  it  is  anything  but  siir- 
pnsiug  tliat  the  Agars  and  Fafrnns  of  society  should  take  some  pains 
to  guard  airainst  such  a  catasti oph.?.  We  have  reason,  however,  to 
be  surprihtd  when  we  find  pi  inciiiles  subversive  of  morality  sys- 
tematically inculcated  by  those  who  profess  to  be  the  teachers  of 
imrtue,  and  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  any 
improper  aiotive. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  a  little  hook  has  heen  put  into  our 
liandsy  which  we  should  not  think  of  noticing  but  fitr  the  auspiees 
under  which  it  has  heen  pubUahed,  and  the  pains  takea  to  ciiciilaie 
it  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  whose  instruction  it  purporta 
to  he  deijgned.  A  few  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of 
ita  tendency.  In  an  exposition  of  the  duties  of  children  to  their 
parents,  we  have  the  following*  pasaage,  the  words  in  italics  being 
BO  printed  in  the  original: 

*  It  is  a  grievous  sin  to  strike  your  parents,  or  in  thtir  prcsentc  to  put  out 
your  tnntrtie  at  them,  or  mock  theno,  or  the  like,  through  spite  or  contempt  ;  or 
in  tiieir  Uefumg  to  curse  them,  or  call  them  very  bad  names,  such  aa  fools,  beaato^ 
Awnfavds.' 

We  apprehend  that  those  who  are  taught  to  helieve  that  the  sinM« 
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heard^  cannot  be  expected  to  stop  tb&ri  «t  aoch  denonstrationo. 
Such  tiwuwtiol  distiBclMMis,  however,  are  destmeliYe  of  all  aim* 
{lUcity,  truth,  and  honesty  in  the  minds  of  dnldfen. 

what  notions  of  truth  or  honesty  can  young  persons  have 
whose  principle  are  corrupted  by  such  maxima  as  the  following? 

*  ft  is  a  venial  sin  to  steal  a  little.  Tt  is  a  mortal  sin  to  steal  much :  for  ex- 
ample, to  :-tonl  from  a  workman  a  day's-  wages,  or  to  steal  less  from  a  poorer 
niau«  ur  mure  Irom  a  rickcr  man,  or  trom  parentd.  (If  you  steal  fiom  diifereot 
penons,  it  needs  lisif  as  nraeb  sgain  for  a  mortsl  sm,  snd  tlie  same  if  yon  stosl 
at  different  times.  If  you  steal  frmn  diibnat  psrsons  at  vntt  ss  st  differsaft 
times,  it  aetds  daaUe  tbs  snin.)* 

This  is  morality  with  a  vengeance*  So,  a  servant  may  be  in  die 
daily  habit  of  robbing  his  employer ;  but  if  the  articles  or  money 
stolen  at  nny  one  time  are  of  small  amount, — smally  that  is,  com- 
pared with  his  employer's  income, — he  is  guilty  of  but  a  trivial  fault. 
A  poor  mun  earns  (suppose)  half-a-crown  a-day.  You  must  not 
Tenturc  to  rob  liim  of  half-a-erowrv — j,  e.  at  a  time, — but  to  take  a 
halfpenny  Us<;  tlian  half-a-ci  own  is  a  \  pnial  offence.  And  if  you 
are  coufcnt  to  rob  him  or  clu  ;it  him  ot  sixpence  at  a  time,  you  may 
go  a;,  lar  as  three  shillings  and  eightpencc-halfpenny.  Or  if  vou 
can  manage  to  plunder  several  persons  m  iht:  day,  the  oilence  is 
Hill  a  trivial  one,  provided  the  gross  amount  of  your  peculations , 
does  not  exceed  a  day  and  a  halla  ioeome  of  any  one  of  them,  or  of 
all  together,  for  it  ia  not  very  clear  which  ia  meant*  But  suppose 
yoii  nie  im  no  particnbr  hurry,  and  can  fikh  a  little  now  and  then 
Irani  every  person  you  can  lay  hold  of,  you  may  go  to  double  the 
amount  of  robbery  withont  laying  a  burden  on  your  conscience. 
Delicate  distinctions,  truly.  Thus,  according  to  this  system  of 
etbks,  habitual  thieving  is  less  criminal  than  a  single  theft,  and  the 
greater  number  of  persons  robbed,  the  lighter  the  offence. 

We  have  heard  a  vast  deal  latterly  about  the  adulteration  of 
food;  and  as  to  the  cabbaging  of  trtilors,  that  is  nn  old  stnry.  But 
it  has  not  been  usual  to  teach  the  r:sini;  j^eneration  that  ilwvc  is  no 
harm  in  practices  of  this  sort;  and,  thougli  l*aUy  says  that  mcirality 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  subject  of  discovery,  the  following  will 
appear  new  to  most  peoj)le :  • 

'When  materials  are  given  for  «ome  work, — for  example,  r]ot!i  to  triilor?. — it 
is  a  6Ui  to  ket^{>  piece:!  wbicli  rumam,  except  people  are  quite  sure  tiiat  it  m  not 
^gatast  the  wtil  af  tbm  awf  k»3ptr,  4ir  ikerg  u  m  wmmm  cuttm  «f  doing  «l,  aad  it 

il  necessary  In  order  to  gain  a  rcasonaJ>te  profit.    It  is  a  sin  to  mix  something 

with  vvhut  vou  sell, — for  cxamjilc,  Wiitrr  with  any  hquor, — except  Hhtc  is  a  com* 
mun  fUhlom  oj  duintj  il,  aad  it  i:,  iirci  s:iafy  in  order  to  gam  a  j-cti.s'iiitibie  profit.' 

The  niajuifacturers  of  LorKlm  milk,  and  the  ingenious  gLiulemen 
wiio  sand  our  suj^ar  and  ju  jiper,  to  say  nothinfr  of  the  tailors, 
will  no  doubt  hail  stuh  doctiine  as  this  vviih  rapture.  For  what 
rogue  is  so  stupul  as  to  be  unablu  to  find  *  a  common  custom*  to 
justiiy  his  nial- practices  ?  And  who  is  to  say  what  is  '  a  reasonable 
profit  ?  Not  the  buyer,  of  course.  He  is  an  interested  party. 
Again,  even  in  tbcae  daya,  wlieo  the  worid  is  ^tti^  rather  loo 
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much  accustomed  to  tucli  pnictieef»  it  tecnos  somifwhat  dangesoni  to 

teach  children  that  it  is  wrdng 

'  To  Ibcge  er  initilie  a  penon'a  writing,  if  pom  d^^y  harm  wiih  it,* 
Is  a  rogue  at  liberty  to  eommit  fmgery  (ir&  ,  and  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  it  afterwards?  He  may  imagine  that  he  will  escape  de- 
tection by  preventing  the  person  whose  name  he  has  forged  from 
suffering  any  loss  by  his  fraud.  But  is  it  the  less  a  crime  tor  all 
that  ?  nnd  will  a  court  of  justice  listen  to  such  casuistry  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  ?  A  man  may  write  a  letter  in  aiK)ther*s  name, 
and  forge  his  signature.  He  may  have  what  he  conceives  a  good 
motive  for  doing  so;  but  he  intended  to  deceive,  and  is  guilty  o€ 
fraud  and  forgery,  be  his  motive  what  it  may.  And  it'  any  one 
imagines  that  young  people,  when  they  have  once  been  taught  to 
think  that  iorgery  is  wrong  only  when  they  "do  any  harm  with  it," 
will  stop  short  there,  he  has  v|iTy  little  knowledge  of  human  naturie* 
When  persons  have  graduated  in  this  sdiool  of  roora]s»  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  atiend  the  summons  of  a 
magistrate,  and  to  take  an  oatk.  The  following,  therefore,  seems  « 
timely  wamiiig : 

*  It  ii  •  BBortBl  tin  to  take  an  ostk  in  a  lie»  sad  wofss  ins  court  of  jnsliee.' 

Very  proper.    But  ii  any  precocious  youth  should  like  to  know  what 

u  an  oathf  and  what  constitutes  taking  an  oath  kk  a  court  of  justice, 

or  any  where  else,  hear  our  author : 

^liUnotan  Milk  to  say.  Flank— Trolii— On  ny lilb— On  my  eooMbnoo— 
True  as  I  stand  hera   Tme  as  gospel.    It  is  not  an  oath  to  aay,  I  awear— God's 

truth— God  knows— t  rlcclnre  to  God,  unless  you  1limi^ih$UW(tH$  far  mm  OtUhi 

but  it  is  conimonly  a  veniul  -in  to  say  such  words*' 

*  A  venial  sin/  *  not  an  oath  I'  And  yet  some  of  these  for- 
mulas look  very  like  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  But  yon  may 
say,  *I  declare  to  God*  that  such  a  fact  took  place,  and  though  you 
know  you  are  calliiiL,^  on  the  Alniij^hty  to  hear  witness  to  a  lie,  you 
have  not  forsworn  yourself,  because  you  did  not  *  mean  these  words 
for  an  oath.*  Imagine  what  must  become  of  a  society  educated  in 
such  execrable  doctrines* 

But  peiba^  our  young  friend  is  still  curious  to  know  what 
constitutes  taking  an  oath  in  a  court  of  jusdce*  We  will  give  the 
author^s  words,  only  premising  that  the  italics  are  his  dwn  in  this 
case  also: 

*An  oath  is  to  call  God,  or  aomethiog  sacred,  to  witnais  tiiat  what  yon  aaj  is 
the  truth  :  for  example,  to  swear  on  the  Book,  or,  By  the  name  of  God  or  the 
Holy  name — By  Heaven — On  my  soul — So  help  me  God.  But  ij  you  do  not 
knmo  that  what  you  say  is  an  oath^  or  do  not  mean  to  take  an  oath^  then  these 
teerds  m»  not  esOhe,' 

So  that  you  may  solemnly,  in  a  court  of  justice,  call  God  to  witness 
to  what  .you  know  to  be  a  lie ;  you  may  kiss  the  book,  and  seal 
your  ftlse  testimony  with  the  fwful  words,  *  So  help  me  God,' 
and  yet,  according  to  this  author,  you  may  be  absolutely  free  from 
the  guilt  of  peijury ;  because,  though  your  words  were,  in  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  adminiatered  them  and  received  them,  and  in  their 
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own  plain  sense  and  meaniof^  as  solemn  oaths  as  the  wisdom  of  man 
can  frame,  yet,  *  if  yom  do  not  mean  to  take  an  oatk,  them  these  worde 
are  not  oaths,*  No  wonder  that  in  Ireland*  where  extraordinary 
efforts  are  made  to  circulate  this  book  among  the.peasantry^  the 
ends  of  justice  should  be  so  frequently  defeated. 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  precious 
little  book  is  not  a  satire,  neither  is  it  concocted  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  swell  mob.  It  has  been  seriously  published  as  a  bonn-fide 
religious  work,  by  a  clerfryman,  as  a  mode  of  instructing  children 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  preparing  them  for  the  Sacrament. 
Two  editions  of  it  are  in  our  hands  ;  the  one  pul)lis>licd  in  London 
by  Richardson  and  Son,  117  Strand,  price  one  penny — the  other 
(irom  which  our  extracts  are  taken)  in  Dubhn  (price  one  liaUpenny, 
or  100  copies  for  35.  with  the  following  title :  WhaL  tvery 

ChrUtian  mnut  knom  aad  do*  For  missions  and  general  use.  By 
the  Rev,  A.  Fumiss,  C.S.S.R.,  t.  .e.  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

But,  then»  who  pays  attention  to  the  follies  of  a  fanatical  follower 
of  that  perilous  guide  Liguori  ?  Not  many,  perhaps.  Mr.  Furniss, 
however,  writes  under  authority*  For,  on  the  last  page  of  both  the 
English  and  the  Irish  editions,  we  read,  any  law  or  statute  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding : 

*  Impciiiiitiir  ^ 
ifi  PAULUS  CULLBK, 

AvchiepiNopos  DoAyluMoaia.' 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  studiously  abstained  from 
any  allusion  whatever  to  any  controverted  question  of  dogmatic 
theology.  Our  observatioas  have  not  travelled  beyond  the  morality 
•  inculcated  in  the  book,  and  its  probable  effects  on  the  unhappy  chil* 
dren  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  We  may,  however,  venture  to 
ask,  what  would  be  thought  or  said,  if  such  maxims  were  taught  to 
Ae  poor  in  a  book  written  by  a  clergyman  of  our  Church, — a  mem- 
ber (say)  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society, — ^and  ushered  into  the 
world  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  And 
yet  the  Church  of  England  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  in&Uible 
guide." 

Let  us  examine  iiow  into  the  whole  of  these  grievous 

charges,  and  see  what  they  arc  ^vo^th.  And  lirst,  as  to  the 
question  about  pavin^:,^  respect  to  parents.  Here  we  confess 
that  leather  Fiirniss  \\ixs  unconsciously  laid  iuuiseli"  upcii  to 
be  misunderstood.  No  Catholic,  whether  priest  or  layman, 
would  ever  dream  of  supposing  that  it  is  not  a  sin  in  children 
to  curse  them  behind  their  backs,  or  to  bhow  signs  of  con- 
tem})t  for  them  in  any  way  wliatsoe\'er.  As  for  imagining 
that  F.  Furniss  would  acciuit  a  clnld  wlio  was  irailtv  of  such 
an  cdlence,  the  supposition,  to  us,  is  sim})ly  ridiculous.  At  the 
same  tiiue^  it  mu^t  be  conceded  by  Protebtaut^  thai  au  insult 
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Id  oiie*i  pwentfi  behind  their  backs  is  a  different  ofTence,  in 
some  respeetSy  from  the  same  insiilt  offered  to  their  faee* 
Some  persons  might  think  one  the  worse  of  the  two,  others 
the  other.  To  us,  certainly,  that  which  was  behind  their 
backs  appears  the  worst  Whatever  be  the  ease,  howeveri 
the  fact  is  evident  that  Father  Fumiss  has  made  an  omission 
in  his  little  book,  by  forgetting  to  state  in  this  place  the 
whole  of  the  case,  which  has  laid  him  open  fairly  to  miscoa> 
ception.  It  is  simply  an  instance  of  overnghi^  which  any 
Catholic  who  used  the  book  would  ijastaatly  repair  of  his  own 
accord;  but  which»  of  eourae^  wo  cm  soareely  blame  a  Pro- 
testant for  laying  hoU  of.  As  ii  has  been  the  aeession  in 
this  instance  of  adding  an  apparently  r^l  wdght  to  charges 
otherwise  baselcts,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  himself 
been  the  veiy  first  to  regret  it.  Tliose  who  have  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  him  personally  would  only  fear  that  his  zeal 
for  the  hamnuess  and  innocence  of  the  little  ones  of  Christ's 
lock  would  cause  him  an  almost  too  painful  sorrow  at 
the  bare  thought  that  he  had  inadvertently  led  any  single 
person  to  misunderstand  the  general  teaching  of  Catholic 
moralists.  No  doubt  he  considered^  what  was  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable, that  his  statement,  as  quoted  above,  would  be 
taken  in  practical  connection  with  what  he  says  on  the  same 
subject  in  an  earlier  ])age  and  another  section  of  his  book, 
where  he  certainly  states  that  he  coosidBrs  the  insults  he  is 
condemning  are  worse  when  committed  in  a  parent's  presence 
than  when  in  his  absence,  but  where  he  most  plainly  condemns 
them  under  both  circumstances.  The  omission,  therefore,  in  # 
the  second  place  is  one  which  could  hardly  have  been  laid 
hold  of,  except  by  those  who  were  either  predisposed  to  mis- 
understand  him,  or  were  unable,  from  want  of  comprehension 
of  the  laws  of  moral  science,  to  do  him  fair  justice. 

Now  for  the  next  accusation,  beginning,  What  notions 
of  truth  or  hones^  can  young  persons  have,'*  &c.?  The 
instant  reply  to  Father  Fumiss*s  critic  is  this :  What  notions 
of  truth  or  honesty  can  a  person  have,  who  in  criticising  a 
book  of  Catholic  morals  substitutes  the  word  trivial**  for 
the  word  venial,"  and  then  fastens  upon  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  of  exaggeration,  perversion,  and  sui« 
ddal  assertion,  which  could  be  discovered  in  the  writings 
of  intelligent  men  ?  Have  the  conductors  of  the  Saturday 
Me^iew  any  knowledge  of  the  meaniM  of  the  Catholic  word 
venial"  as  applied  to  sin  ?  Clearly  they  have  none.  Every 
Catholic,  however,  knows  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  equivalent 
to  the  term  ^'triviaL"  It  means  sins  which  may  be  great  or 
may  be  little,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  yet  are  not  of  that 
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ptttieohrlM^riiick  cannot  be  ooanmitted  wttkout  forfeitiiig 
the  gme  end  fitTonx  of  God  in  Biich  a  way  as  to  incur  the 
ywniwtmait  of  helL  The  term  is  puiely  a  technical  and  theo« 
M^cal  one.  It  is  explained*  in  almost  every  little  element- 
ary hotik  that  you  can  take  up,  as  being  applicable  to  tfaait 
iittnim>us  class  of  dfTenees  which  are  foroidden  by  the  laws 
of  God»  but  whkh  yet  do  not  neceaiarily  banish  those  who 
oemmit  Ihemfirom  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  His  favour 
as  good  Christians. 

Is»  then,  the  writer  before  ns  prepared  to  deny  altogedier 
that  ^re  ^sts  any  such  distiniction  between  one  sin  and 
-anodier  ?  Lnposaaible.  He  cannot  do  it.  None  but  a  lant* 
ing  Calvinist  can  maintain  a  proposition  so  purely  nonaensi- 
csl  aad  utterly  subversive  of  all  praeticsl  morality.  Is  it  an 
equally  wicked  tfamg  to  steal  twopence,  and  to  eonmit  mnr* 
der  f  Is  it  as  wicked  a  thing  for  a  maid-iervant  to  nibble  at 
her  wiistress's  tea  and  sugar  two  or  three  times  a  waek^  as  to 
play  the  Sir  John  Paul,  the  Leopold  Redpathp  or  the  John 
oadleir  ?  Is  it  no  sign  of  a  worse  disposition  and  more  reck- 
less ocmsdence  to  steal  fi^e  shillings  from  a  poor  widow  who 
hsB  not  another  farthing  in  the  world,  rather  than  from  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  or  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  ?  No 
doubt  it  is  a  «tn  in  all  these  cases ;  it  is  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God  in  them  all ;  and  Father  Fumiss,  in  this  very  little 
book,  exhorts  children  to  live  in  the  firm  purpose  <^  neesr 
comniitting  a  venial  sin/*  But  will  any  man  of  ordinary  good 
sense  maintain  seriously  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  these 
offences  we  have  named  are  of  equal  guilt  ?  Supposing  tlie 
reviewer  has  a  little  boy,  pious,  well-disposed,  and  c^eouenty 
who,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  snatches  a  penny  from  his 
father*s  table,  and  rushes  out  to  buy  some  apples  from  an  old 
woman  at  the  street-door ;  does  the  father  for  one  instant 
suppose  that  this  offence  ipso  facto  converts  the  good  little 
boy  into  a  miserable  sinner,  whom  Almighty  God  no  longer 
regards  with  love  as  an  obedient  Christian  ?  The  very  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  It  is  too  ludicrous  to  require  a  serious 
reply. 

Apply,  then,  the  same  principle  to  the  reviewer's  censure 

on  F cither  i  urniss.  He  says  that  Father  Furniss  teaches  dmt 
a  ser\ant  may  be  in  the  daily  habit  of  robbing  his  employer 
ot"  SUI11.S  small  tu  him,  and  be  guilty  of  only  a  trivial  fault. 
This  is  absolutely  untrue.  He  says  nothing  about  a  daily 
committing  of  the  sin,  nor  does  he  utter  a  syllable  on  the 

•  And  though  left  \ftiexplained  in  one  edition  of  F.  Fnrniss's  book  (DufTy's), 
H  is  actaally  ezplaiiied  in  aoother  (RiduurdMm'sjf  both  ot  which  the  reviewer  had 
iHkr  hit  eyea. 
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kabUiusl  effects  of  Bteating  small  sums ;  and  as  to  the  ''tri?ial** 
nature  of  the  offences,  the  phrase  is  a  puie  invention  of  the 
zeview^^s  hxain«  And  so  with  the  rest  of  the  supposed  de- 
ductions contained  in  the  above  jparagra^h.  They  are  un« 
mitigated  fudge.  What  on  earth  is  there  in  Fath»  Fumiss's 
words  which  impUes  that  if  you  can  manage  to  plunder 
several  persons  in  the  day/'  provided  the  amount  is  small, 
the  ofl^nce  is  still  a  trivial  one"  ?  It  is  all  pure  unmitigated 
fudge  and  ncmsense.  The  concluding  sentence  is  even  wone. 
It  is  really  monstrous.  "  According  to  (ins  system  of  ethics, 
habitual  thieving  is  less  criminal  than  ft  single  theft;  and  the 

frcater  number  of  persons  robbed»  the  lighter  the  offimce." 
Iocs  this  writer  really  understand  the  simplest  law  of  reason- 
ing, that  he  can  tack  on  such  an  astounding  conclusion  to 
swsh  premises?  Or  does  he  d^beratdy  maintain  that  to 
steal  a  pin  a  great  many  times^  or  £rom  a  great  many  persons, 
IS  as  black  a  sin  as  to  commit  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy  ? 

Next,  as  to  tailors  and  their  ''cabbagin^^**'  We  beg  to 
remind  the  reviewer  that  the  question  here  is  as  to  «m;  not 
as  to  what  may  very  possibly  be  undesirable  or  improper  on 
other  and  social  grounds.  Father  Fumiss  is  not  absolutely 
justifying  or  allowing  the  practices  he  alludes  to.  He  is 
stating,  whether  or  not,  and  in  what  cases,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  offences  against  the  Infinite  Majesty  of  Almighty 
God,  as  a  portion  of  that  mountain  of  guilt  which  the  Eter- 
nal Son  shed  His  blood  to  atone  for.  Remembering  thb, 
then»  is  it  so  clear  that  when  it  is  a  universal  or  a  common 
custom  in  a  country  for  a  tailor  or  a  milliner  to  keep  back 
sundry  fragments  of  material  which  are  of  some  little  value, 
and  which  have  not  been  used  in  the  dresses  they  have  made, 
he  or  she  commits  an  actual  sin  in  doing  this,  even  though 
they  say  nothing  about  it  when  they  bring  the  goods  home  t 
We  do  not  say,  is  the  practice  justifiable,  or  not,  on  other 
grounds ;  but  is  it  a  sin  to  follow  the  common  practice  in 
this  way,  or  to  do  it  when  a  customer  drives  so  hard  a  bargain 
that  the  poor  journeyman  gets  no  other  payment  for  his 
labour  ?  And  the  same  with  the  milk,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Does  the  reviewer  himself,  when  he  swears, — we  beg  his  par- 
don, reviewers  never  swear, — when  he  mildly  remarks  on 
the  sky-blue  tint  of  the  fluid  on  his  breakfast-table,  ever  in 
his  own  conscience  deliberately  believe  that  the  unfortunate 
vendor  of  milk-and-water,  who  has  the  honour  of  supplying 
him,  is  guilty  of  an  absolute  real  sin  against  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  ?  Nonsense !  He  believes  nothing  of 
the  sort,  any  more  than  n  parliamentary  opposition  believe 
one  half  of  the  charges  they  bring  against  those  who  are  en- 
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joying  the  blessed  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  Treasury  benches. 
He  may  hold  that  watering  milk  or  cabbaging  cloth  is  an 
offence  against  society ;  but  as  for  placing  it  in  the  category 
of  positive  actual  sins  against  Almighty  God,  it  is  all  moon- 
shine to  pretend  that  any  sensible  person  does  so  in  bis  own 
mind. 

The  next  accusation  against  poor  Father  Furniss  is  really 
too  foolish.  "  It  seems  somewhat  dangerous,"  we  are  told, 
**  to  teach  children  that  it  is  wrong  to  forge,  or  imitate  a 
person's  writing,  if  you  do  any  harm  with  it.**  Now,  seriously 
and  candidly,  it  wrong  to  imitate  another  person's  writing, 
when  you  do  it  by  way  of  joke,  or  when  no  human  being  can 
suffer  by  what  you  do,  when  you  tell  no  lies  about  it,  and 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  action  which  on  other 
grounds  is  sinful?  It  may  be  very  bad  taste,  or  very  impcr- 
tineiU,  or  for  some  reason  or  other  actually  wrong,  to  send  a 
valentine,  for  instance,  in  a  handwriting  so  disguised  as  to 
imitate  that  of  another  person  ;  but  is  it  a  sin,  that  is,  is  it  a 
sin  i?i  itself?  The  decluctions  \v]dch  the  reviewer  appends 
to  these  little  sentences  are  nt/itl  ad  rem.  Father  Furnish  says 
there  is  no  sin  in  a  certain  corporeal  act,  if  you  do  no  harm 
with  it.  His  critic  immediately  supposes  a  variety  of  cases  in 
which  liarm  done  with  it,  and  then  imputes  it  to  the  un- 
lucky moralist  that  he  justifies  those  particular  cases!  It  is 
all  a  ridiculous  quibble  about  the  irord  forgery."  Father 
Furniss  uses  the  word  in  its  own  simjtle  meanui<r,  viz.  as  the 
imitating-  the  lianrlwriting'  of  another  pcrs<m  ;  jmd  he  says, 
though  there  is  no  liarm  iu  the  mere  act  of  doing  tins,  don't 
do  it  if  you  would  do  any  one  injury  thereby.  What,  then, 
is  the  applicability  of  all  tliis  high-bred  indipfuation  ?  Is  a 
rogue  at  liberty  to  commit  forprcry  iirst,  and  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  it  after^Ya^ds  ?"  (Ji  course  not.  Who  said  that  he 
was?  A  man  may  write  a  letter  in  another's  name,  and 
forge  his  signature.  He  may  have  a  good  motive  for  doing 
so;  but  he  intended  to  deceive,  and  is  guilty  of  fraud  and 
forgery,  be  his  motive  what  it  may."  Here  we  have  the 
**  valentine"  question.  It  may  be  an  actual  sin  to  send  a 
valentine  of  this  kind,  because  of  the  injury  you  might  do 
to  another  man's  feelings,  or  some  similar  wrong ;  but  only 
conceiTe  a  man's  bringing  it  into  a  court  of  law  as  a  case  of 
fraud  and  forgery,"  as  the  words  are  used  by  the  reviewer ! 
^^^y,  judge  and  jury  and  counsel  would  explode  with 
laughter  at  the  bare  idea. 

Next  as  to  oaths.  Says  Father  Furniss,  "  It  is  not  an 
oath  to  say,  Faith — Troth — On  my  life — On  my  conscience — 
Tine  as  I  stand  here — ^Tme  as  Gospel.   It  is  not  an  oath  to 
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say,  I  swear — God's  truth — Grod  knows — I  declare  to  God, 
Uiileas  you  mean  ihose  words  for  an  oath  ;  but  it  is  commonly 
a  venial  sin  to  saj  such  words."  Whereon,  says  the  reviewer, 
**  Some  of  these  formulas  look  very  like  taking  God*8  name 

iji  vain,"  and  so  forth.  Now  do  let  us  treat  the  question 
with  a  little  common  sense.  Is  it  an  oath  to  say,  **  troth," 
faith,"  "  Oil  my  life,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  common  talk  ? 
Nonsense !  Not  even  Quakerism  run  to  seed  could  seriously 
pretend  any  tiling  so  absurdly  hollow  and  unreal.  Nobody 
but  a  critic  lu  a  state  of  excitement  against  Popish  casuistcy 
couki  commit  himself  to  such  a  transparent  sham. 

*'  Some  of  these  forniuhis,"  quoth  the  reviewer,  "  look 
very  like  taking  God's  name  in  vain."  No  doubt  they  do; 
and  if  thev  imply  any  thing  like  irreverence  in  tlie  speaker, 
or  culpable  tlioughtlessness,  or  an  intention  to  deceive  under 
the  sancti(.Mi  of  the  name  of  Ciod,  they  are  either  venial  or 
mortal  sins.  13 nt  does  any  sane  man,  not  warped  by  contro- 
versial excitement,  imagine  that  to  exclaim  Ciod  knows,"  or 
**  i  decLtre  to  God,"  in  common  conversatiou  is  a  mortal  sin, 
when  vou  mean  nothing  serious  by  them?  We  repeat,  that 
tliL-y  may  be  prt)(ane  and  unjustifiable  expressions,  that  is, 
downright  sins;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  "  oaths"  when 
used  thus  thoughtlessly  ?  "  When  you  mean  these  words  for 
an  oath,"  says  Father  Furniss,  **  they  become  oaths."  Of 
course  they  do.  Who  doubts  it?  What  sense,  then,  is  there 
m  tlie  revic  wcr's  indignation  about  this  hypothetical  "calling 
on  the  Almighty  to  bear  witness  to  a  lie"?  lather  Furiihss 
never  savs  a  syllable  about  lies  at  all  in  connection  vviilx 
these  ])rofane  t^xpressiuns.  The  reviewer  has  tacked  all  that 
on  from  his  own  invention,  and  then  lectures  Father  Furni;ss 
for  teaching  society  ''such  execrable  doctrines.** 

A  similar  answer  is  to  be  given  to  the  next  pciragrapk 
about  oatiis  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  re\  iewer  adds  cer- 
tain circumstances,  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  to  the 
moralist's  words,  and  then  pitches  into  iiim  for  an  astound- 
ing piece  of  false  casuistry  such  as  never  entered  into  his 
head.  Fatiier  Furiuss  is  teaching  children  wliat  it  is  that 
converts  certain  words  into  an  actual  oath.  And  lie  says,  that 
when  you  dnn't  know  wliat  these  words  mean,  or  when  you 
use  them  intentioiiaily  not  as  an  oath  m  your  own  mind,  they 
do  not  possess  the  nature  of  au  oath,  l^ut  he  does  not  utter 
one  word  as  to  its  being  lawful  for  you  knowingly  to  do  this 
i:i  a  (ourt  of  justice,  lie  is  defining  the  essential  nature  of  a 
particular  act;  and  he  states  that  this  act,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  oath.  But  how  does 
this  imply  that  you  are  justified  in  introducing  those  very 
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circumstances  at  your  own  pleasure  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion?    A  doctor   Lells  a  patient  that  wine  is  a  wholesome 
beverai^^e  ;  does  that  imply  that  it  is  desirable  or  lawful  to 
drink  yourself  into  a  lit  o(  delirium  tremens?    The  practical 
question  is,  whether  it  is  allo\val)lc  for  a  man  to  assume  a 
right  to  atiix  a  non-natural  nicanintT;  to  his  words  whenever 
he  cht)Oses ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  takes  the  words  of  an 
oath  in  a  court  of  justice.    And  Father  Furniss  does  not 
breathe  a  hint  that  such  a  thiiii^  is  law  fid.    Really,  a  sensible 
and  honourable  publication  like  the  Saturday  lievieiv  ought 
to  have  been  prepared  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the  case 
better.    Let  us  remind  Father  Furniss's  critic  of  this  fact, 
which  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
bind  the  conscience  of  a  Catholic  in  a  court  of  justice  as  to 
bind  the  conscience  of  a  Protestant.    If  our  casuistry  allows 
us  to  get  out  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  by  secretly  meaning 
not  to  take  it,  how  is  it  that  in  such  countless  instances  Ca- 
thc^ics  have  given  up  every  thing  most  dear  to  man  rather 
tban  take  certain  oaths  proposed  to  them  ?  If  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  bound  by  legal  oaths,  why  did  we  remain  out  of 
Parliament  until  the  old  oaths  were  repealed  in  our  case  bj 
tkkb  £mancipation  Act  ?    Why,  for  three  centuries,  have  we 
nffered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  every  extremity  of  per-- 
secution,  vrhtm  we  might  have  avoided  all  by  a  few  hypocri- 
ftieal  professions  or  oaths,  to  which  in  our  hearts  we  gave  no 
aeaeot?    With  such  facts  before  us,  are  we  not  justified  in 
CQBi^aiBiBg  when  we  see  intelligent,  candid,  and  honourable 
men  so  blinded  by  prepossessions  as  to  torture  the  simplest 
statements  of  scientifie  morals  into  extravagant  and  mon- 
strous dMiges,  which  are  proved  to  be  impossible  by  the 
whole  course  of  the  events  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  ? 

Lastly,  the  reviewer  lays  hold  of  Dr.  Cullen's  Imprimahtr 
as  a  proof  that  all  these  horrible  enormities  are  taught  by  the 
whole  Catholie  Church.  When  shaU  we  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain the  vieaiiiBr  of  our  own  teclinieal  and  official  phraseo- 
logy ?  When  will  the  hbeciy  which  is  conceded  to  every 
body  else  u  the  land  be  conceded  to  us  unlucky  Papists  ? 
When  wiU  people  leave  off  iosisting  upon  it  that  we  shall  be 
held  answerable  for  what  th^  expect  us  to  mean,  instead  of 
that  which  we  declare  we  do  mean  ?  Here  is  a  little  book 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  official  Imprimatur.  What 
Catholic  supposes  that  this  Imprimatwr  is  equivalent  to  a 
decision  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Pope  at  its 
l^ad,  that  eireij  word  in  it  is  true ;  and  more  than  that,  that 
nothing  is  ever  omitted  in  it  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
insert  I   Dr.  Callen*s  approbation  means  nothing  more  than 
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lliat  the  book  contains  nothing  manifiMtlj  contraiy  to  the  doc- 
trines and  moralf  on  which  the  Catholic  Chnrai  has  actu- 
al] j  set  her  seal  of  approval.  It  does  not  commit  him  to  a 
distinct  personal  agreement  of  opinion  in  CYCiy  expresaon 
or  every  deduetimi  which  the  wnter  may  hare  drawn  ftook , 
what  the  Church  actually  has  sanctioned.  A  book  comes  be- 
fore Ihe  public  with  an  episcopal  sanction^  implyins  lhat  it 
contains  nothiiw  contrary  to  Catholic  faith  or  morus.  But 
how  unfair  to  cbduce  firmn  this  statement  all  sorts  of  conse- 
quences nc^er  intended  or  implied !  How  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  any  Catholic  bishop  pretends  to  such  an  ofEaal 
infallibility  as  will  prevent  him  from  an  occasional  oversight ; 
or  to  convert  his  general  approval  into  an  acquiescence  in 
every  private  opinion  of  the  writer ;  or,  above  all«  to  exalt  his 
Imprimatur  into  an  assertion  that  ^e  VTork  is  immaculate,  as 
a  wise,  prudent,  and  complete  composition ! 

As  our  readers  have  seen,  we  ourselves,  in  our  own  opi- 
nions, are  perfectly  ready  to  accept  and  defend  Father  Fur- 
niss*8  statement  in  every  point  on  which  he  has  been  assailed, 
with  one  exception.  In  that  exception,  as  we  think,  are  two 
points  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  altered. 
First,  an  accidental  omission  tends  to  create  an  erroneous 
impression  of  the  writer's  meaning  j  secondly,  we  happen  to 
differ  from  Father  Fumiss  as  to  the  relative  heinousness  of 
two  forms  of  the  same  oiTence.  But,  as  Catholics,  it  never 
occurs  to  us  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Cullen's  Imprimatur  implies 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  us  rather  than  with  Father  Fur- 
niss  on  these  two  details.  Surely  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  a 
bishop  to  refuse  his  Imprimatur  to  the  book  of  a  zealous  and 
devoted  ecclesiastic,  just  because  he  differed  from  him  in  one 
or  two  points  of  delicate  casuistry.  We  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  Dr.  CuUen's  views  on  this  particular  opinion ;  but  we 
suspect  he  would  be  surprised  at  being  held  responsible  for 
every  private  detail  of  opinion  in  the  books  whicii  lie  sanc- 
tions, when  they  are  on  points  on  which  every  single  Catholic 
has  just  as  good  a  right  to  hold  an  opinion  as  he  has  himself. 
When  will  the  world  learn  what  is  tlic  real  luiiurc  of  the  au- 
thority which  ecclesiastical  supeiiors  cxciLisc  in  the  Catholic 
Church?  When  will  il  understand  tliat  no  individual  bishop 
or  priest  claims  infallibility;  and  that  it  is  iicrtcctly  reason- 
able and  intelligible  that  an  inferior  slujuld  in  action  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  a  superior,  when  those  actions  are  not 
contrary  to  the  clear  law  of  God,  even  though  he  himself 
may  think  ihcni  not  perfectly  judicious  or  prudent?  **  The 
Church  of  England,"  says  the  reviewer,  "does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  miailible  guide j"  and  thus  he  believes  that  he  has 
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£aally  floored  Father  Furniss  and  the  Archbishop.  But  does 
Dr.  Cullen  pretend  to  be  an  infallible  guide**  in  eveij  thing 
that  he  does  or  says  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  And  we  can  assure 
&e  reviewer,  that  if  Dr.  CuUen  did  make  such  a  pretence,  he 
would  be  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  a  Catholic  pre* 
late  we  ever  heard  of  in  the  whole  world. 

With  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  principles  of  reasoning 
adopted  in  all  books  of  Catholic  morals,  we  will  now  end  our 
criticisms  on  Father  Furniss*s  critic.  The  science  of  Catho* 
lie  casuistry  is  the  detailed  application  of  the  principles  or 
general  laws  of  morals  to  the  actions  of  human  life,  both  in  - 
their  separate  and  their  united  bearings.  It  does  not  satisfy 
itself  with  vague  generalities,  or  unintelligent  denunciations. 
It  states,  under  various  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  con<* 
section  between  the  human  act  and  the  divine  law.  It  says, 
this  action  is  wrong  on  this  account,  but  not  on  that  account ; 
or  it  is  vmng  under  these  conditions,  but  not  wrong  under 
others ;  or  its  guilt  is  of  this  class,  and  not  of  that  class.  Its 
aim  is  to  be  correct  as  opposed  to  that  of  being  rhetorical* 
Its  business  is  to  instruct  the  conscience,  and  not  to  influence 
it.  The  influencing  of  the  conscience,  and  the  application  of 
the  detailed  propositions  of  moral  science  to  individual  per- 
sons, is  a  separate  thing ;  and  to  expect  us  to  be  doing  one 
thing  when  we  are  professing  to  be  doing  another,  is  most 
unreasonable.  When  you  take  up  a  law-book,  do  you  expect 
to  find  yourself  addressed  in  the  style  in  which  an  advocate 
addresses  a  jury?  When  jou  read  a  treatise  on  anatomj, 
are  you  disappointed  because  you  find  no  instructions  for 
drilling  and  dancmg,  or  for  the  judicious  placing  of  the  fingers 
in  playing  the  fiddle? 

In  this,  indeed,  consists  the  great  contrast  of  Protestant 
hooks  with  Catholic  books.  Protestantism,  with  few  excep- 
tions, does  not  treat  of  sins  with  any  enlightened  and  instruc- 
tive accuracy.  It  does  it  all  in  the  lump.  It  scolds  a  wretched 
little  boy  who  steals  lollipops  as  if  he  were  a  Judas  Iscariot. 
It  is  a  mere  alternation  between  laxity  and  bugaboo.  Vague 
descriptions  of  indefinite  guilt,  and  exaggerated  pictures  of 
the  enormity  of  actions  of  a  clearly  doubtful  character,  with 
tti  almost  entire  absence  of  detailed  instructions  to  guide  the 
tender,  the  timid,  or  the  scrupulous  conscience, — these  things, 
with  few  excepti<m8,  make  up  the  staple  of  non-Catholic 
moral  instruction.  And  accordingly,  when  Protestants,  of 
even  a  more  cultivated  and  rational  clasS)  stumble  upon  the 
exact  analyses  of  human  actions  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Catholic  books  of  moral  theology,  they  are  as  liable  to  mis- 
understand what  they  read,  as  a  man  who  thinks  all  law  hum* 
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"bug,  and  all  lawyers  quibblinp^  rogues,  is  sure  to  inisundcr- 
stand  a  work  ou  the  statutes  of  the  realm  or  the  common  law 
of  England. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  calling  to  mind  the  Tast  diiiiculty 
that  a  subject  philosophically  treated  presents  to  thoi^e  who 
know  it  only  in  a  })opular  and  rhetorical  shape,  that  wc  can 
account  for  such  criticisms  as  thost^  of  the  Saturday  llfrrieicer, 
on  any  theory  consistent  -with  a  belief  m  his  candour  and  sin- 
cerity.   We  liave  no  doubt  that  to  many  Catholics  the  cri- 
ticism before  us  would  seem  incompatible  with  single-minded 
honesty  in  a  clever  man.    For  ourselves,  we  do  not  leel  that 
we  are  driven  to  such  a  conclusion.    We  know  how  incom- 
preliensible  any  scientific  subject  is  to  the  unscientific  liiind; 
and  we  can  nnite  understand  how  a  person  of  iiilelligence 
and  MC\itencss  in  other  matters  will  flounder  right  and  left 
the  moment  he  comes  to  the  domain  of  morals,  when  he  has 
been  all  his  life  accustomed  to  the  unpractical  and  vague  ge- 
neralities of  Protestant  teachinii'.    At  the  same  time  we  con- 
sider  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain  when  writers  of  this 
class  do  not  begin  their  study  of  our  books  by  mastering  the 
first  principles  of  moral  science;  or  when  they  seek  to  give 
force  to  their  strictures  by  assertions  which  violate  all  the 
notions  of  rif  lit  and  wrong  on  which  they  themselYes  act  in 
their  own  daily  lives. 


LIFE  AND  MABTTKDOM  OF  THOMAS  ALFIELD. 

We  proceed  this  month  to  give  some  account  of  a  valiant  sol- 
dier of  the  cross,  concerning  whom  so  little  has  hitiierto  been 
known,  that  the  last  most  industrious  biographer  of  Catholics, 
Dr.  Oliver,  h:is  been  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing notice  "  'I'honias  AHield,  a  native  of  Gloucester- 
shire, was  ordamed  priest  at  liheims  in  1581  ;  the  following 
year  witnessed  him  a  prisoner  of  the  faith ;  his  condemnation 
took  place  on  5th  July  1585;  and  the  next  day  from  Tyburn 
I  trust  he  was  translated  into  heaven.'*  Challoner  is  a  little 
more  full,  but  far  trom  satisfactory.  Our  researches  enable 
us  to  uivc  the  following  information. 

The  lather  of  our  martyr  was  a  Gloucestershire  man,  who 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  became  an  un- 
der master  of  Eton,  where  his  son  was  educated,  and  in  due 

•  OliTer :  CoUeetiofufMr  the  HUtory  of  the  Ckthoik  Miman  in  the  Wett«m 
Ccmlkf,  (Dolmui,  18S7,  p.  lOS.) 
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time  sent  thence  to  a  fellowship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  young  man  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
and  went  over  to  the  CoUogL  at  Rheims,  where  lie  studied 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Badger.    He  was  made  priest  in 

1581,  and  sent  on  the  Englisli  mission  in  the  same  year.  In 

1582,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Loudon.  In  a  prisoner's  certificate 
sent  into  Walsingham,  in  March  158^3,  we  find  the  entry, 
"Discharged,  Thos.  AHield."  As  he  is  not  noted  as  a  priest, 
we  may  be  sure  that  his  sacerdotal  character  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  authorities.  lie  must  have  been  liberated  be- 
fore Christmas  1582,  for  he  spent  that  ffMst  with  his  father  in 
Gloucestersliirc.  Soon  after,  in  the  beginning-  of  Hilary  term 
158.*?,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Pauncefoot,  of  Has- 
kekl,  three  miles  from  Gloucester,  a  principal  Catholic  of  the 
county,  and  remained  there  three  days  with  one  Sir  Maurice, 
a  minister,  formerly  of  Gloucester,  but  who  in  1581'  had  left 
that  city  for  Somerton,  the  benefice  of  wiiicli  place  was  of- 
fered to  him.  At  Haskeld,  AHield  was  found  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Jolm  Mynore,  a  gentleman  of  Aldersgate  Street,  Lon- 
don. We  next  find  AHield  at  this  Mr.  Mvnore's  house  in 
London,  in  the  beginnin  .r  of  Michaelmas  term  1583,  together 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pauncefoot.  There  he  continued  till  My- 
nore  left  London  for  Gloucester,  December  2i,  1583,  going 
openly  abroad,  and  boldly  exercising  his  function  in  London, 
Mynore,  who  was  apprehended  in  Gloucester,  declared  he  did 
not  know  that  any  special  search  had  been  made  for  his  bro- 
ther-in-law for  the  last  year,  nor  that  he  had  been  beyond  sea 
during  that  time ;  he  certainly  knew  he  was  a  seminary  priest, 
but  nevertheless  he  did  not  declare  to  any  justice  or  public 
officer  that  he  was  in  his  house.  This  information  was  sent 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Gloucester  to  Walsingham, 
enclosed  in  a  letter,  dated  January  16,  1584',  wherein  they 
tell  the  secretary,  that  as  they  had  heard  that  Mynore  was  to 
come  to  Gloucester  to  bring  letters  from  Alfield  about  a  suit 
against  Thomas  Hale  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  as  they  knew 
that  Alfield  was  a  seminary  priest,  they  tliought  it  very  con- 
venient  to  exandne  Mynore  for  discovery  of  his  whole  know- 
ledge concerning  him,  and  to  send  up  the  confession,  together 
with  the  body  of  the  party,  which  they  delivered  to  Richard 
Oascoyne  and  John  Hodgkinson^  two  of  the  pursuiyants  em- 
ployed by  the  high  commissioDexs.  The  letter  is  signed  by 
John  Webb,  mayor. 

It  is  evident  by  this  exaaunation  that  Walsingham  sus- 
pected Alfield  of  being  a  **  common  intelligencer"  between 
the  English  Catholics  and  the  fugitives,  and  that  he  had  In 
consequence  issued  strict  orders  for  his  arrest  to  the  magis* 
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trati's  of  all  the  places  which  he  was  supposed  to  frequent. 
These  suspicions  were  not  far  wrong,  as  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowiiig  *'  intelligence"  given  by  Thomas  jjodwell,  an  apostate, 
about  the  end  of  February  1584: 

**  Randall,  searcher  at  Gravesend,  receiveth  money  of  passengers 
for  suffering  them  to  pass  without  searching.  I  myself  escaped  twice 
in  this  manner,  liriving  the  first  time  in  niy  company  Bags]ia\ve, 
now  a  seminary  priest;  Maurice,  some  time  of  her  majesty's  clinpel, 
now  of  the  Pope's  ;  and  Owen,  now  at  Rome.  The  second  tune, 
Hunt,  ^vlm  is  now  in  the  Marshalsea,  Sir  Tliomns;  Gerrard's  second 
son,  Knigiit,  lJroughton»  Alfield,  and  Pauncefoot,  son  and  Iieir  of 
Mr.  Pauncefoot,  of  Gloucestershire  ;  and  the  aforesaid  Alfield  liath 
conveyed  him  over  wuhiu  ilus  inoiuli."  Dodwell  also  writes  tliat 
"  Alfield  alias  Badger,  Somerfiekl  alias  Holland,  Woodfen,  As- 
kew alias  Nutter,  Barnes  alias  Bond,  Young  alias  Adams,  are  to  be 
apprehended  widi  as  much  speed  as  may  be,  for  they  withdraw 
more  subjects  from  dieir  obedience  towards  her  majesty  than  any 
iu  England  of  equal  number*  These  are  the  men  that  council  them 
to  be  stedftst  in  their  opinions,  persuading  them  that  the  Protestant 
religion  cannot  last  long,  and  when  the  world  changeth  ihey  shall 
live  in  credit  for  ever ;  they  give  council  to  whomsoever  they  are 
acquainted  witli  to  go  over." 

Alfield,  who,  according  to  this  report,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  English  priests,  left  England  about  the  end  of 
January  1584,  and  did  not  return  till  about  midsummer. 
Walsingham,  however,  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him.  This 
statesman, — of  whom  Ben  Jonson  was  perhaps  thinking  when 
he  wrote. 

Treasons  and  guilty  men  are  made  in  states 
Too  oft  to  dignify  the  magistrates,'' 

and  who  reduced  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-subjects  to  that 
wretched  condition  of  being 

"  forced  to  buy 
Their  rulers'  fame  with  their  own  infamy,"-— 

could  not  conceive  that  a  man  could  cross  and  recross  the 
straits  of  Dover  without  hatching  a  plot  to  kill  the  queen ; 
therefore,  in  Alfield's  absence,  he  prepared  a  set  of  questions^ 
to  be  administered  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  caught,  by 
the  nearest  magistrate.  A  copy  is  in  the  State-Paper  Office, 
dated  March  30,  1584.  He  was  to  be  asked.  Why  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  taken  arms  against  the  French  king  'i  By  whom 
is  he  set  on,  and  what  party  has  he  in  France  t  What  are  his 
chances  of  success  ?  If  he  succeeds  in  France,  will  he  turn  his 
attention  to  Scotland  and  England  ?  Is  not  he  (Alfield)  com- 
Biiflsioned  to  give  the  English  Catholics  hopes  of  a  league  for 
their  emancipation  between  the  duke,  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
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the  Pope  ?  Then  follow  questions  about  plots  for  delivering 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  about  Morgan,  Paget,  aud  the  Bishop 
of  Koss,  and  about  Creighton  and  Holt,  the  Jesuits. 

But  the  apostolic  man  was  no  plotter,  no  politician  like 
Walsingham,  no  fellow  that  would  circumvent  God.  He  was 
a  missionary,  who  delighted,  in  the  intervals  of  his  perilous 
labours,  to  risk  his  life  in  smuggling  young  men  out  of  Eng- 
land to  be  educated  as  Catholics,  and  in  smuGrp^linii;  Catholic 
books  into  l^ngland  for  the  ediiicalicni  of  ilic  i":uLlitiil  and  the 
conversion  of  inquirers;  and  he  rLturncd,  abuuL  luiusunnner 
1584,  laden  with  a  fatal  cargu.  In  the  previous  year  the  Eng- 
lish government  hud  published  a  ])amplilet,  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wiitr  by  Burghley,  called  The  KxecU' 
tto}}  oj  Juaticc  in  Engl'iruL  '1  he  government  testified  its  own 
opiniuii  of  the  valicliiy  (ji  liurghlcy's  reasonings  when  it  threa- 
tened to  hang  any  man  that  attempted  to  answer  them,  or 
that  distribui.  d  or  kept  in  liis  possession  any  such  reply. 
The  arguments  are,  indeed,  but  too  worthless.  Every  Eng- 
lish priest  is  and  must  be  a  traitor;  and  therefore  all  who 
have  been  executed  have  been  executed  for  treason,  and  not 
for  religion.  Yes,  indeed,  when  John  Bodie  had  affirmed  that 
the  Pope,  and  not  the  Emperor  Constantine,  had  convoked 
the  Council  of  Nice,  did  not  ihe  English  judges  declare  it  to 
be  constructive  treason,  and  sentence  John  Bodie  to  be  drawn 
and  quai'tercd  accordingly  ?  After  this,  what  words  might 
not  be  "constructive  treason"?  Then,  again,  was  not  the 
face  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  covered  with  i>implcs,  and 
his  body  wiUi  ulcers?  Was  he  not  bereaved  of  his  children? 
What  more  manifest  token  of  God's  wrath  can  any  &ane  man 
require  ?  xSu  wonder  that  the  writer  of  such  miserable  stuff 
wislied  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  controversy  by  a  free  use  of 
the  gibbet,  and  that  consequently  the  pamphlet  remained  un- 
answered in  England.  But  Dr.  Allen,  at  Rheims,  was  in  no 
such  straits.  In  15S1'  lie  published  his  True  mid  modest  De- 
fence of  Etnjlish  Catholics  that  suffer  for  tJieir  Faith,  wherein, 
with  admirable  self-possession  and  dignity,  he  tears  off  the 
mask  of  loathsome  liypocrisy  in  which  BuigUley  had  invested 
himself,  aud  proves  tiiat  many  priests  were  put  to  death 
even  before  the  law  which  identified  ])riesthood  with  treason 
was  invented,  and  that  even  laymen  suiiered  for  religion  alone. 
One  by  one  does  the  cardinal  produce  his  instances,  with  an 
effect  which  could  only  be  counteracted  in  one  way — by  pre- 
venting the  circulation  of  his  book.  We  will  give  a  few  spe- 
cimens from  hb  pages.    He  tells  us  of 

Thoinai  Sherwood,  a  layman,  indicted,  adjudged,  and  put  to 
death  for  ^uesdoos  of  the  queen's  supremacy  in  cases  spirituaJ,  and 
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dber  articles  made  capital  by  tbe  new  law  ody,  two  yean  at  least 
before  thia  fiction  of  eontpiracy  against  the  realm  or  person  of 
princes  was  made  or  heard  of*  The  same  year  was  a  reverend 
priest  named  Mr.  John  Nelson  condemned  and  executed  for  affirm- 
ing (being  driven  thereunto  by  the  commissioners'  captious  inter- 
rogatories) the  queen's  religion  to  be  heretical  and  schismatical, 
wliich  is  made  death,  not  by  the  old  law  of  the  realm,  nor  by  any 
other  of  any  Christinri  cnnntrv,but  only  by  the  23d  rtgina^and  that 
only  by  a  special  clause,  that  none  shall  affirm  her  majesty  that 
now  is  (for  it  holdeth  not  in  other  princes*  causes)  to  be  a  heretic  or 
schismatic,  under  pain  of  incnrrin«' Iiigh  treason  and  death.  After 
thi?,  Mr.  Kverard  Hance  was  in  l  L:eil,  and  so  condemned  to  death, 
Avhicl)  he  constantly  suffered,  only  ii])on  a  statute  made  in  tbe  last 
parliament  of  all,  by  which  it  is  made  capital  to  persuade  any  tnan 
to  tbe  Catholic  religion,  into  the  compass  of  which  law  they  tu^ 
lently  drew  the  blessed  man  by  calumnious  interpretatioo  of  bis 
speeches,  when  be  affirmed,  being  urged  thereunto,  that  tbe  Pope 
.was  his  superior  in  causes  spiritual,  and  bad  in  such  matters  spiri- 
tual as  good  right  as  he  ever  had  in  England,  or  bath  at  this  day  in 
Rome ;  for  which  words,  though  enforced  from  biro,  be  was  there 
presently  indicted,  arraigned,  and  condemned  to  death,  and  soon 
after  most  cruelly  executed  ;  whose  case,  together  with  that  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  which  goeth  before,  declareth  what  truth  is  in  this  libeller, 
who  writeth  here  in  one  place,  *  That  none  are  for  their  contrary 
opinions  in  religion  persecuted,  or  charged  with  any  crimes  or  pains 
ot  treason,  nor  vet  willintjlv  searclnd  in  thiir  eonseicnccs  for  their 
contrary  opinions.'  Here  may  be  nametl  also  Mr.  William  Lacey, 
a  worshipful  gentleman,  who  was  condemned  to  death  not  long  since 
at  York  for  that  he  confessed  he  had  obtained  a  dispensation  for 
digamy  of  tlie  Poj/e's  holiness  to  be  made  priest,  and  that  aecord- 
ing  to  the  said  dispensation  he  was  made  priest,  either  of  which 

points  by  their  late  laws  of  religion  is  deadly  With  this  man 

was  Mr.  Kirkraan,  a  happy  priest,  also  martyred  for  that  he  acknow* 
Jedged  himself  to  have  reconciled  certain  persons  to  tbe  Catholk 
Church.  For  which  cause  likewise  were  put  to  death,  Mr,  Tbooip* 
.son,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Threlkeld  afterwards,  in  the  same  city  of 
York,  for  hearing  confessions  and  absolving  and  reconcilii^  sinners 
to  the  favour  of  God." 

What  days  and  times  you  bear  or  say  mass  ?  How  n  any  you 
bare  reconciled?  What  ]i;<vp  you  heard  in  confession  I  Who  re- 
sorts to  your  preachings?  Who  harbours  Catholics  and  priests? 
Who  sustains,  aids,  and  comforts  them?  Who  have  their  children 
and  pu])i!s  in  tlie  society  and  seminaries  beyond  sea?  Where  such 
a  Jesuit  or  ])riest  is  to  be  ibund  ?  Where  and  by  whom  are  Catholic 
books  printed?  To  whom  are  they  uttered  in  England?  These 
were  the  interrogatories  for  which  the  lamons  confessor  Briant  was 
tormented  with  needles  thrust  under  his  nails,  and  racked  in  cruel 
sort,  and  specially  puiuslicd  with  two  ^vholc•  days  and  nights'  fiinme, 
which  they  attribute  to  obstinacy,  but  indeed,  bui>tauied  m  Christ's 
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qnarrel,  it  wag  indeed  moat  honourable  coostancy*  Sherwyn  was 
aaked  where  Parsons  and  Campion  were,  and  whether  he  had  said 
mass  in  Mr.  Rosearrock's  chamber,  and  what  money  he  bad  given 
him.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  venerable  and  learned  priest,  was  put  to 
torments  only  to  get  out  of  him  to  what  end  he  kept  certain  super- 
alt.irip<,  ntu!  where  he  intended  to  bestow  them.  But  Mr.  Thomas 
Cottam  thus  spoke  at  the  bar,  and  avouched  openly  in  the  presence 
of  the  rackmaster,  verbatim^  *  Indeed  you  are  searchers  of  secrets, 
for  you  would  needs  know  of  me  wliat  penance  I  was  enjoined  by 
my  j^hostly  father  for  iny  sins  comtiiitted  ;  and  I  acknowledge  ray 
frailty,  that,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  torment  of  the  rack,  1  confessed, 
God  forgive  me,  what  they  demanded  therein  ;  but  when  they  fur- 
ther urged  me  to  utter  also  what  my  sins  were,  for  which  that  pen- 
aace  was  enjomed  me, — a  loatlisome  and  nnehristian  question,-^! 
then  answered  that  I  would  not  disclose  my  offences  saving  to  God 
and  to  my  ghostly  father  alone ;  whereupon  they  sore  tormented  me, 
and  still  pressed  me  with  the  same  demand,  and  I  persisted  that  it 
was  a  most  barbarous  inhuman  question,  and  that  I  would  not  an* 
swer  though  they  tormented  me  to  death/  Thus  spake  Mr.  Cottam 
at  bis  arraignment,  wherewith  the  enemies  being  ashamed,  the  Lieu* 
tenant  of  the  Tower  there  present  began  to  deny  the  whole ;  whereto 
Mr.  Cottam  replied  again  thus,  *  And  is  not  this  true?  Here  is 
present  Dr.  Hammon,  with  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  that  were 
at  my  racking,  to  whoso  consciences  I  appeal.  God  is  my  witness 
that  it  is  most  true,  and  you  know  that  Sir  George  Carey  did  ask 
me  these  unnatural  questions,  deny  it  if  you  can.  In  truth,  all 
your  torture  and  demands,  every  one  were  of  no  other  treasons  but 
matters  of  mere  conscience,  laith,  and  religion,  or  else  of  such  lollies 
as  I  have  rehearsed.'  ** 

This  crashing  reply  to  Bnrghley^s  sophisms  was  published 
at  the  very  time  when  Alfield  was  abroad*  The  zealous  mis* 
sioner  was  delighted^  and  determined  to  import  some  boxes 
of  copies  to  bis  native  country.  He  had  landed  safely,  and 
bad  succeeded  in  distributing  several,  when  he  was  appre- 
iiended.  All  the  former  suspicions  of  bis  treasonable  cor« 
mpondence  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  rest  were  for- 
gotten in  the  presence  of  this  new  enormity.  He,  and  those 
who  had  helped  him,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  hor- 
ribly racked  to  make  them  discover  to  whom  they  had  dis- 
tributed the  books*  Long  after  his  execution  the  name  of 
Alfield  was  quite  a  bugbear  to  the  government;  prisoners 
were  continually  asked  whether  they  had  known  him ;  even 
as  late  as  1591  James  Clayton,  prisoner  in  Carlisle,  is  asked 
by  the  bishop  **  whether  be  was  acquainted  with  Awfield,  the 

Efiest  now  executed,  and  whether  he  was  at  Sheffield  with 
im."    Br.  Chslloner,  on  the  authority  of  Bridgewater,  tells 
V5  that  Webleyj  a  dyer,  was  Alfield's  chief  instrument  in  dis* 
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"pQYs'm^  the  books.  AVc  liavc  not  found  this  raan's  name,  but 
the  examinations  oi"  two  olliLi  abettors  ore  preserved  in.  the 

State- Pa  ])cr  Oil  ice. 

"Ktlaiond  Raynolds,  examlnt  d  by  Dr. Underhill,  Vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford,  knows  Alfield  of  Gloucester,  the  schoolmaster's  son  ;  has 
been  twice  in  his  company,  once  five  or  six  years  a^o,  the  other 
time  in  Oxford,  between  Midsuamiur  and  Michaelmas  last.  Alfield 
gave  hi  ill  tw  o  books,  one  against  the  Execution  of  Justice,  the  other 
against  Whitaker,  written  by  William  Raynolds,  this  examinantV 
brother.  They  were  given  to  him  as  a  present  from  bis  brother  ; 
he  paid  nothing  fi>r  Am ;  never  received  any  otber  booksy  and 
does  not  know  that  Alfield  distributed  any  other.  He  burned  the 
hook  against  the  EMculum  of  JtuHee,  and  has  the  other  now  in  his 
custody.*' 

**  James  Barber,  examined  the  same  day,  received  a  trunk  with 
hooks  directed  to  him, — ^he  thinks  from  Alfield, — to  be  conveyed  to 
Gloucester ;  opened  it,  and  saw  a  book  against  the  Execution  ^ 
Justice ;  shut  it  again,  and  took  it  to  a  joiner's  house,  whence  it 
was  sent  to  Gloucester.  His  wife  wrote  to  him  that  she  opened  the 
box,  and  took  the  books  into  a  closet,  wliere  by  the  vice-chancellor's 
means  they  were  found,  and  burnt  in  the  open  street.  Does  not 
know  where  his  wife  is."* 

Besides  Webley,  Raynolds,  and  Barber^  two  orieatSj  Leo- 
nard Hyde  and  William  Wiggs,  appear  by  a  aocument  in 
the  State-Paper  Officef  to  have  been  implicated  with  Alfield. 
The  three  priests  were  removed  to  Newgate,  and  there  tried 
for  the  same  ofifeDce,  as  we  shall  see,  though  neither  in  the 
indictment  nor  in  the  account  of  the  trial  do  we  find  any 
other  name  but  Aifield's.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  July 
5th.  The  grand  jury  soon  foond  a  true  biU^  and  presented 
that 

There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  January  16,  anno  re- 
ginsa  2S  (1582),  making  it  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  in  any 
way,  to  publish,  disperse,  print,  or  write  any  book,  rythm,  song,  or 
haUad,  containing  scandalous  matter  against  the  queen,  or  calculated 
to  excite  rebelHon  in  the  realm,  or  to  change  the  established  form 
of  relimon,  whether  the  oifence  were  committed  in  £ngiand  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world."  1 

This  act  was  origiually  aimed  against  the  Catholic  ballad- 
mongers,  who,  after  Campion's  martyrdom,  annoyed  the  go- 
vernment hj  singing  his  praises.  One  Yallenger  was  an 
especial  nuisance,  and  the  poor  jgersecuted  lords  of  the  coun- 
dlhad  to  content  themselves  with  the  very  slieht  yengeance 
of  a  heavy  fine,  cutting  off  both  his  ears,  and  making  him 

•  Domestir,  May  1,  ir,H5.  f  May  27,  1586. 

X  British  Mu&cum,  LAOfidowne  Mst.,  toL  xuiii.  art,  58  (in  Latia}. 
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stand  in  the  pillory.  They  determined,  however,  that  the 
next  offender  should  not  pfct  off  so  easily,  so  this  act  was 
passed,  in  virtue  of  which  many  Catiiulics  (and  Puritans  also) 
afterwards  suffered  death  ;  lor  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  that 
to  publish,  sell,  or  c^ive  away  a  hook  in  which  fault  was  found 
with  the  queen's  k  liLn^  n  liiought  a  person  within  its  meaning* 
The  indictment  goes  on  to  say  that^ 

In  spite  of  this  law,  a  certain  William  Allen,  doctor  of  divinity, 
wishing  to  bring  odium  on  the  queen,  and  to  make  all  her  subjects 
think  she  was  a  heretic,  and  fidlen  from  the  Christian  faith,  caused 
to  be  printed  a  certain  book  containing  false,  seditious,  and  scan* 
dalous  matter,  calculated  to  excite  rebellion,  and  to  overturn  the 
true  and  sincere  worship  of  God  now  established  in  this  kingdom^ 
containing  these  words,  that  is  to  say, 

*  They  (Campion,  Shcrwin,  and  others)  might  have  spoken  their 
minds  boldly  now  nt  their  pnssafre  and  deprirtnre  from  this  world, 
as  sithence  that  time  \vc  understand  a  worshipful  lay  gentleman 
(one  James  Leybourne,  iiulirted  of  li  yh  treason)  did,  who  protested, 
both  at  his  arraignment  and  death,  that  her  majesty  was  not  his  law- 
ful queen,  for  two  respects,  one  for  her  hirth,  the  other  for  her  ex- 
coniiuunication.  Her  hifjhness  has  sought  neither  dispensation  for 
the  first,  nor  absolutioii  lor  the  second. 

*  By  the  fall  of  the  king  from  the  faith  the  danger  is  so  evident 
and  inevitable,  that  God  had  not  sufficiently  provided  for  our  sal- 
vation and  the  preservation  of  his  Church  and  holy  laws,  if  there 
were  no  way  to  deprive  or  restrain  apostate  princes.  We  see  bow 
the  whole  world  did  run  from  Christ  after  Julian  to  plain  paganism, 
after  Valens  to  Arianism,  after  Edward  VI.  with  us  into  Zuingli- 
anism,  and  would  do  into  Turcism,  if  any  powerable  prince  would 
lead  his  subjects  that  way*  If  our  fiiitli  or  perdition  should  on  this 
sort  pass  by  the  pleasure  of  every  secular  prince,  and  no  remedy 
for  it  in  the  state  of  the  new  testament,  but  men  must  hold  and 
obey  lu'm,  to  what  infidelity  soever  he  fall,  then  we  were  in  worse 
case  tliaii  heathen,  and  all  e  ther  human  commonwealtlis,  which,  both 
betore  Christ  and  after,  have  had  means  to  deliver  themselves  from 
such  tyrants  as  were  intolerable,  and  evidently  pernicious  to  human 
authority. 

*  The  bond  nnd  obligation  we  have  entered  into  for  the  service  of 
Christ  ami  the  Church  i'ar  cxceedcth  all  other  tiuty  which  we  owe 
to  any  human  creature,  and  therefore  where  the  obedience  to  the 
inferior  hinderetb  the  service  of  the  other  which  is  superior,  we  mutt 
by  law  and  order  discharge  ourselves  of  the  inferior.  The  wife,  if 
she  cannot  live  with  her  own  husband,  beine  an  infidel  or  any 
hmtie,  without  injury  or  dishonour  to  God,  she  may  depart  from 
him ;  or,  contrariwise,  he  from  her  ibr  the  like  cause ;  neither  oweth 
the  innocent  party,  nor  the  other  can  lawfully  claim,  any  conjugal 
duty  or  debt  in  this  case.  The  very  bond  skve,  which  is  in  another 
kind  no  lest  bound  to  bis  lord  and  master  than  the  subject  to  hia 
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sovereign,  may  ako,  by  tbe  aneient  imperial  laws,  depart  and  lefoK 
to  obey  and  serve  him  if  he  become  a  heretics  yea,  ipso  fac^^  he  is 
made  free.   Finally,  the  parents  that  become  herenes  lose  the  so* 

periority  and  dominion  they  have  by  luw  and  natiirs  over  their  own 
children ;  therefore  let  no  man  marvel  that  in  case  of  heresy  the 

sovereign  loseth  the  superiority  over  bis  people  and  kingdom. 

*  And  as  for  his  holiness's  action  in  Ireland,  we,  who  are  neither 
so  wise  as  to  be  worthy,  nor  so  malapert  as  to  challenge  to  know  his 
intentions,  ronncils,  and  dispositions  of  t1io«o  mntfrrs,  can  nor  will 
neither  deletul  nor  condemn.  Only  tliis  is  evident,  tiiat  tliesp  small 
succours  wliich  were  sriven  by  liim  to  the  Irish,  or  rather  snil< n  d  nt 
their  own  ndventure  to  go  into  those  wars,  came  upuii  tho  inipoi  tu- 
nity  and  suit  of  the  sore-afflicted  Catholics,  and  some  oi  ilic  clnt  lest 
nobility  in  ihat  country.  Of  ^a  Iiosc  continual  coiuplaiiu,  knovva  ca- 
lamity, and  intolerable  distresses  of  consciences,  and  otherwise,  it 
may  be  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  did  that  in  case  of  reli* 
gion  against  one  whom  he  took  in  his  own  judgment  rightly  by  his 
predecessor's  sentence  to  be  deposed,  and  in  a  quarrel  in  his  sight 
.most  jttst  and  godly ;  and  perhaps  be  was  the  rather  ready  to  do  mis 
.for  Ireland,  for  that  the  See  Apostolic  hath  an  old  claim  to  the  so- 
vereignty of  that  country. 

*  And  this  our  country's  scourge  proceeding  wholly  of  our  for- 
saking the  Catholic  Church  and  Apostolic,  began  first  in  King 
Henry  VIU.'s  days«  being  radix  peceali  of  our  days.' " 

The  indictment  then  })roceeds : 

"Whereas  in  truth  the  c^ueeii  neither  was  nor  is  heretical,  nor 
an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  lias  not  lost  her  superiority 
and  right  over  her  whole  people  and  realm,  wherein  in  truth  no 
Koman  bishop  hath  power  to  deprive  or  depose  any  prince.  Yet 
one  Thomas  Alfield,  late  of  London,  clerk,  not  regarding  the  afoto- 
said  statute,  did  feloniously,  on  die  10th  of  September,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  the  queen,  at  London,  in  Broad-Street  Ward,  ad- 
visedly and  with  malicious  intent  against  the  queen,  cause  to  be 
published  and  exhibited  the  said  book  of  William  AUen,  containing 
the  said  false  seditions,  and  scandalous  matters  above  rehearsed  in 
English,  and  many  more  to  the  defamation  of  the  queen,  and  to  the 
exciting  of  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  the  realm,  &c." 

Sach  was  the  indictment ;  another  Ms*  (Lansdowne,  vol. 
zlv.  art.  74)  will  tell  us  how  the  trial  was  coodncted.  The 
paper  in  question  seems  to  have  been  written  for  publicadoQ, 
though  Barghlej  thought  it  better  to  have  it  suppressed*  It 
is  thus  headed : 

"The  effect  and  tlie  substance  of  the  matter  tlint  was  done  and 
spoken  at  the  arraignmunt  of  Thomas  AUiciii  at  xscwgate,  upon 
Monday,  5Lb  July  1585. 

First,  he  and  his  fellows  were  brought  from  Newgate,  and  placed 
at  the  bar,  my  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lord  Buckhursty  the  Master  of  the 
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Raiik,  my  Losd  Awlertom  Mr.  Saekforth,  Sir  Rowland  Heywood, 
Mr.  Oireii,  Mr,  Young,  and  Ihe  Recorder  eat  down  upon  the  bench ; 
Mr.  Town-clerk  read  Che  cooamisaion  of  oyer  and  determiner* 
After  tbts»  a  aubatandal  jury  of  the  best  commoners,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  weie  sworn  to  inquire,  See,  Then  the  re- 
corder  gave  that  special  charge  that  belongeth  to  tlie  coinmission ; 
after  thai  doue,  the  inquest  of  inquiry  went  up  into  the  Council 
Chamber  at  the  Sessions  Hall»  in  which  place  Mr.  Attorney  and 
Mr.  Solicitor  did  read  unto  the  inqocet  the  three*  several  indict- 
ments. There  the  offenders  upon  good  evidence  given  were  indicted ; 
Bilia  vera  wns  set  upon  every  one  of  them.  The  inquest  returned 
to  the  court,  and  being  called  by  namp,  ihvy  presented  tlie  bills  to 
the  court.  The  town-clerk  received  ihtni,  and  delivered  them  to 
the  recorder,  and  he  opened  them,  ami  showed  ihem  to  the  rest  of 
the  jiishci^s  how  they  were  found.  And  thereupon  the  town-clerk 
was  willed  to  call  them  to  the  bar  and  so  to  arraign  liit  m,  \vli<>  i)e«jan 
first  with  Alfield.  And  the  indictment  read,  he  wasdemaijdul  w  hether 
he  were  guilty  of  the  matter  contained  in  that  indictment,  to  the 
which  he  would  make  no  answer,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  beard 
speak ;  and  thereupon  he  used  a  certain  frivolous  speech  oontaimng 
no  matter,  the  effect  whereof  was  diat  the  eause  in  question  waa 
such  that  the  same  ought  to  be  tried  before  learned  men  in  divinity^ 
and  not  before  laymen ;  and  after,  with  much  ado,  he  pleaded  not 
guilty ;  and  being  asked  how  he  would  be  tried,  and  also  being  told 
that  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  God  and  the  country,  he  made  a  long 
stay,  and  said  that  it  was  no  reason  that  twelve  ignorant  men  should 
try  a  matter  of  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  tried  by  learned 
men ;  and  then  was  it  told  him  that  a  matter  of  fact  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  viz.  for  brini^inn;  into  the  realm  and  of  uttering  a  certain 
slanderous  and  lewd  book  aifainst  her  maiestv  and  the  realm,  de- 
vised  by  one  Dr.  Ailen.  To  the  which  AUield  answered  and  said 
expressly,  that  tlu-  same  hook  was  a  loyal  book,  a  lav\ful  book,  a 
good  and  true  book,  aiui  iliat  the  same  was  printed  at  Paris  under 
the  kinfj's  privilege  there,  and  was  allowed  lor  a  good  and  lawful 
book  iliioiighoul  all  ihe  universities  in  Christendom  beyond  the  sea^ 
and  that  it  taught  nothing  but  matters  of  religion.  And  being  asked 
whether  it  were  a  matter  of  religion  that  the  Pope  had  authority  to 
deprive  the  Queen  of  England,  he  answered  that  in  generality  it 
was  a  matter  d  religion  tluit  the  Pope  had  authority  to  deprive  any 
king  if  he  saw  cauae,  fi>r  that  the  Pope  was  a  regal  king  aiid  prince, 
and  that  he  might  tske  arms  in  hand  as  well  as  other  kings  might 
do.  It  waa  answered  him,  that  the  court  sat  not  to  try  matters  of 
religion,  but  a  matter  de  faetOf  that  whether  he  brought  the  said 
slanderous  books  into  the  realm,  and  whether  he  had  dispersed  them. 
To  the  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  brought  Hve  or  six  hundred 
of  the  same  books  into  the  realm,  and  that  he  had  dispersed  them  as 
he  saw  occasion ;  and  further,  he  affirmed  expressly  that  the  hook 
iras  a  good  book  and  lawful,  and  declared,  as  he  had  before  done, 
•  Maaelj,  ^[aiiMt  TbMaM  Alfidd,  WiUisM 
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how  the  same  was  allowed,  &c.  And  after  he  was  urged  to  pot 
himself  upon  his  trial,  and  was  put  in  rememhraace  what  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law  was,  if  judgment  were  given  against  him  de  peine 
fart  et  dmre^  and  th ok  fore  it  was  asked  him  how  he  would  be  tried, 
and  he  answered,  by  God  and  the  country  ;  and  then  he  was  told  by 
tiie  court,  that  ujpon  the  evidence  piven  he  should  be  heard  at  large; 
and  then  was  a  jury  of  very  sufficient  commoners  called,  and  he  was 
especially  warned  by  the  town-clerk  to  take  his  challenc^os  unto 
them  as  they  should  come  to  tfie  book  to  be  sworn.  The  j m  y  being 
sworn,  the  indictment  was  read,  the  which  contained  divers  false, 
lewd,  and  slanderous  parts  of  Dr.  Allen's  book,  tending  plainly, 
and  by  express  words,  not  only  to  treason,  but  most  manifest  and 
shameful  slanders  aprainst  her  majesty.  Yet  did  Alfield  not  stick  to 
say,  that  it  touched  not  the  queen  any  more  than  ii  did  the  French 
king  or  Spanish  king.  He  travelled  very  much  to  make  the  com- 
missioners believe  that  they  understood  not  the  slanderous  book, 
adding  this  withal,  the  same  book  was  especiallv  devised  and  written 
by  Dr.  Allen  to  answer  him  who  had  written  the  book  of  justice  of 
Bngland,  and  not  to  slander  the  queen.  And  after  much  speech 
used  and  many  repetitions  made,  all  to  one  effect,  by  Alfield,  there 
was  delivered  to  die  jury  one  of  the  books  to  compare  the  words  cf 
the  indictment  with  the  book  and  the  examinations ;  and  they  finding 
them  to  agree,  and  hearing  him  so  stout  to  justify  the  same  to  be  a 
loyal  book,  they  returned  after  a  competent  time,  and  beii^  called 
by  name,  and  the  prisoner  being  called  to  the  bar,  they  were  asked 
first  of  Alfield  whether  he  were  i^nlltv  of  the  oflTence  that  was  con- 
tained in  tiic  indjctment  The  foreman  said,  Gudty,  &c.  And  after 
beiDg  asked  what  he  could  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not 
be  triven  against  him,  he  answ  ered  that  the  offence  was  pardoned. 
The  pardon  was  read,  and  it  was  told  him  that  his  offence  was  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  pardon ;  and  then  did  the  recorder  call  him  forth, 
and  recited  the  effect  of  die  indictment,  and  how  that  he  was  found 
guilty ;  and  told  him  diat  he  wondered  that  his  father,  in  King 
Henry  VIIL's  days,  being  an  usher  of  Eton  and  of  a  good  religion, 
and  had  brought  up  many  learned  divines  and  others  that  served  die 
queen  in  temporal  causes,  whereof  hundreds,  the  recorder  himself 
was  one  of  the  meanest,  and  that  the  same  prisoner  passed  through 
the  same  college,  and  so  to  the  queen's  college,  being  both  of  & 
queen's  highnesses  foundation,  and  now  had  he  so  unnaturally  and 
beasdy  behaved  himself,  that  be  was  become  the  first  that  ever  was 
arraigned  of  felony  of  any  that  ever  passed  those  colleges  by  the 
space  of  these  fifty  years  and  more ;  cind  then  said  the  recorder,  Ye 
know  that  Christ  paid  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  commanded  that  Ca'^ar 
should  be  obeyed,  and  tint  each  man  should  yield  to  Caesar  his 
duties  ;  and  that  St.  I'aul,  at  the  end  of  the  Acts,  was  accused  of  re- 
ligion by  the  Jews,  and  it  was  told  him  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  tried  before  the  priest  there ;  and  he  answered  that 
he  stood  before  the  tribunal  or  judgment-seat  of  Csesar,  and  there 
be  ought  to  be  tried ;  and  so  he  appealed  to  Ceesar,  where  his  cause 
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was  beard,  and  he  dismiBsed.  Here,  quoth  the  recorder^  ye  aee  that 
Christ  coiDinanded  that  Caesar  should  be  obeyedf  be  said  not  de- 
posed ;  and  St.  Paul  did  appeal  to  CsBsar,  and  not  to  Peter,  because 
he  took  Caesar  to  be  his  lawful  king,  and  all  men  know  that  Caesar 
was  not  of  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  nor  yet  did  he  believe  as  St,  Paul  did. 
And  after  a  few  words  more,  he  (;avc  judgment,  and  commanded  tlie 
sheriff  to  do  execution.  This  Alfield  appeared  to  have  no  skill  at 
all,  cither  in  the  Old  or  Now  Testament ;  there  appeared  no  manner 
of  Jearniiig  in  him;  he  was  bold,  stout,  and  arrogant.  He  behaved 
himself  more  arrogantly  than  any  the  commissioners  had  heard  or 
seen  in  their  time.  His  words  were  such  against  her  majesty  that 
all  tiie  people  fell  into  a  murmur.  He  never  used  one  word  of  re- 
verence towards  her  highness,  and  all  liis  passage  to  execution  the 
people  offered  to  pray  with  him,  and  he  refused  their  offer,  and 
Mid  that  if  there  were  any  Catholics  there,  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  their  assistance." 

Leonard  Hyde  and  William  Wiggs  were  spared  the  gal- 
lows, but  condemned  to  a  lifelong  imprisonment.  We  find 
them  at  Wisbeach  in  1595.  Webley  suffered  with  Alliuld  ; 
both  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would  go  to  church,  but 
both  refused.  They  were  executed  the  day  after  Aliield's 
trial,  July  6,  1585.  Their  offence  being  felony,  not  treason, 
they  were  only  hanged,  not  butchered  alive  with  the  knife  of 
the  executioner.  Both  (says  the  author  of  Crudelitatis  Cal- 
vinianre  exemplar  published  about  the  end  of  1585)  endured 
their  puiiialinient  with  the  greatest  patience  and  constancy^ 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  people* 


SEYMOUR'S  CURSE; 

•OB, 

THE  LAST  MASS  OF  OWSLEBURT: 
H  Ergrnd  ot  0DbiAKd  t{|r  ibut|)']i  iietgn. 

Bt  CECIUA  CABDELL. . 

Willi, I.  Amy  slowly  ascended  the  path  which  led  to  the  vil- 
lage, lier  brulher  iemaiiieil  v/iili  his  eyes  so  riveted  on  lier 
recedin<T  form,  that  he  sa^N  nut  another  maiden  advancing  to- 
wards liini  from  behind  the  vow-tree,  benctUh  which  his  con- 
versatiun  with  his  sister  had  taken  pLicc.  The  lady  who  now 
approached  was  of  tall  and  almost  inajei»tic  iigurey  looking 
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older  hj  some  years  than  Amy,  as  in  fact  she  was»  bendes  be- 
ing of  a  style  of  beauty  wbidi  rather  added  to  her  years  than 
detracted  mm&em.  The  jet-black  hair^  the  large  liquid  eyes 
brunful  of  passion,  the  classic  features,  proud  and  haughty 
even  in  their  beautiful  repose,  the  full  development  of  the 
graceful  figure, — ^all  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  woman  who  had 
reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  her  beauty,  and  to  whom  any 
further  change  must  be  the  commencement  of  decay*  Slowly 
she  advanced  towards  Bernard,  and  her  step,  stately  as  it  was, 
was  yet  so  light  upon  the  gravel  that  he  never  heard  it,  never 
saw  her,  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  her  presence  there,  even 
after  she  was  standing  at  his  side,  and  had  fixed  her  burn- 
ing eyes  upon  him  with  such  a  strange  mixture  of  love  and 
hatred  in  their  glance,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  most  intimate  of  her  associates  to  have  guessed  which  of 
the  two  was  the  predominant  passion. 

**  liernard,"  she  said  at  length,  tlie  proud  blood  mantling 
even  to  lier  forehead  at  this  unwonted  inattention  to  her  pre- 
sence,— "  Bernaid,  iiast  thou,  then,  so  entirely  forgotten  Ka- 
therine  ?" 

Her  voice  sent  tlic  blood,  thougli  from  a  very  difilrent 
cause,  to  the  cheek  and  brow  of  the  youtlii  iil  priest  ;  but  it 
was  ))ack  a^ain  to  his  heart  in  an  instant,  and  he  \\i\s,  if 
possible,  paler  than  before,  as  he  turned  to  confront  the  lady 
who  addressed  liim.  Katherine  lifted  her  eyes  wistfully,  it 
niiglit  ahnost  be  termed  in  one  so  proud  as  she  was,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  tlie  clear  depths  of  the  dark  orbs  that 
met  her  own  to  soothe  her  wounded  piide — nothing  to  re- 
kinclL  lon^-vanished  hopes  in  the  calm  measure  of  the  voice 
that  responded  to  her  question  of,  Hast  thou  forgotten  Ca- 
therine ?" 

**  Not  if  Katherine  forgets  not  herself.  And  what  would 
she  now  ot"  her  unworthy  kinsman  V* 

**  Thou  art  no  prophet  to  ask  the  question,  Bernard,"  she 
evasively  replied.  **  Marry,  I  did  wish  to  look  on  one  who,  lor 
all  that  he  mif^ht  have  ruffled  it  w  ith  the  goodliest  knights  of 
King  EdwaiiTs  court,  liath  chosen  rather  to  nuike  a  mummer 
of  himself  in  the  sandalled  shoon  and  dingy  garb  of  a  mouk 
of  the  old  papal  superstitions.** 

Thou  Wert  ever  of  a  quick  wit,  fair  cousin,"  replied  the 
other  coldly;  **  and  so  lonpr  as  it  is  used  against  inv  poor 
person  only,  thou  art  welcome  to  let  fly  its  sharpest  ar- 
rows." 

*'  Nay,'*  continued  Kath(ii*ine,  feigning  that  she  had  not 
heard  him,  "  there  be  men  w  ho  do  even  wJiisper  tliat,  not 
content  with  the  cowl  and  cord,  thou  hast  set  thy  heart  upon 
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Ae  znartjr's  palm  as  well,  by  the  doughty  resolution  thou 
llist  come  to  of  reading  the  old  idolatrous  Latin  Mass  to« 
morrow  in  the  wretched  little  Tillage-church  where  chance  or 
tJiine  own  perversity  has  fixed  thy  doom." 

It  was  plain  by  Xatherioe's  manner  that  she  was  rather 
hazarding  a  guess  at  his  intentions  than  declaring  what  she 
knew  for  certain;  and  perhaps  she  feared,  perba^  she  hoped, 
that  she  had  hit  upon  a  fact;  but  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
read  the  ambiguous  language  of  Iier  eyes  correctljr* 

"  The  cowl  and  cord/'  replied  the  young  priest  calmly, 
"  would  ill  become  me  if  I  neglected  the  work  for  which  I 
donned  them*  Natheless,  as  thou  already  knowest,  Katherine, 
however  it  may  suit  thee  to  feign  ignorance  of  the  matter,  I 
am  not  a  monk,  but  an  anointed  priest,  and  one,  too,  who  will 
neyer  shrink  from  the  duties  of  that  ofRce  (so  help  me  Crod 
and  our  most  dea»  Lady),  whatever  the  false  wit  or  wisdom  oiT 
the  world  may  produce  in  argument  against  it." 

Which  most  eloquent  oration  amounteth  but  to  this, 
sir  knight  of  the  cowl  and  cord,  that  thou  wilt  read  the 
Latm  idoUtries  of  Rome  to-morrow  in  preference  to  break- 
ing to  the  people  the  word  of  God  in  the  only  language  that 
can  give  it  meaning  to  their  ears." 

Which  oration,  eloquent  or  not,  doth  simply  amount  to 
this,  that  I  will  use  the  language  which  the  Church  hath  con- 
secrated to  such  holy  office  ever  since  the  days  when  Peter 
taught  at  Rome,  and  kings  and  emperors  came  and  bowed 
th^  before  the  throne  of  his  successors." 

"  And  knowest  thou  not  that  a  certain  penalty  hath  been 
attached  by  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  to  such  an  infringement 
of  the  law,  sir  priest." 

**  Katherine,  I  know  it  well.  But  I  do  also  know  that 
a  yet  more  terrible  penalty  attaches  to  that  firailty  which,  out 
of  undue  deference  to  the  creature  man,  is  guilty  of  high 
treason  to  the  Creator  God." 

"  Thou  speakest  bravely,"  replied  Katherine*  But  it  is 
already  whispered  that  once  or  twice  thou  hast  been  guilty 
on  this  count  already ;  and  I  warrant  me  thou  hast  never 
thought  that  if  thine  offence  to-morrow  can  be  proven  to  be 
the  &ird  one,  the  imprisonment  thou  dost  hold  so  lightly  will 
be  for  life.*' 

''And  if  indeed  it  be  so,  surely  I  can  obey  it,  Kathe- 
rine. Or  wherefore  should  I  complain,  seeing  that  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester  himself  hath  worn  fetters  for  these  two 
years  on  a  count  of  hardly  so  much  importance  to  the  Church: 
as  tlus  one?" 

*'  Ay,  bat  for  life,  Bernard ;  bethink  thee,  it  is  for  life, 
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A  tempoYBiy  restraint  the  weakest  mind  can  bear ;  a  lifelong 
captivity  tries  the  mettle  of  the  strongest.  In  the  first  case, 
the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the  %vorld,  the 
gratified  self-love,  which  lie  will  of  a  surety  mistake  for  the 


courage  for  the  nonce,  as  that  he  deems  himself  sighii^  for 
the  martyr's  palm  when  he  is  only  feasting  on  the  vanity  of 
such  desires.  But  set  this  would-be  martyr  in  the  contraiy 
case.  Give  to  hun  fetters  that  will  be  unbound  neyer; 
a  prison  that  will  open  to  his  steps  no  more ;  friends  that 
desert  liim,  since  the  very  hopelessness  they  feel  abont  him 
will  drive  them  from  his  side ;  self-love  that  for  very  weari* 
ness  upbraids,  and  conscience  that  grows  dumb  with  sorrow; 
and  in  that  so  sad  and  desolate  plight  let  him  feel  the  bright- 
haired  days  of  youth  departing,  and  dreary  age  commencmg; 
•^and  then,  Bernard,  then/'  cried  Katherine,  suddenly  apply- 
ing in  her  eagerness  the  dismal  picture  she  had  drawn  to  ms 
own  case, — then,  with  thine  utterly  wasted  life  behind  thee, 
and  a  lonely  grave  beyond  thee ;  tny  faded  form  stretched 
out  upon  a  death -bed  unsmoothed  by  the  friendly  hands, 
uncheered  by  the  lovinpf  voices,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  crowding  roimd  thee, — then,  perchance,  wilt  thou  re- 
pent thee,  when  it  is  all  too  late  to  do  so,  of  the  folly  which 
turned  from  the  realities  of  this  world  we  live  in,  to  seek  a 
fate  from  whence  the  stem  hand  of  approaching  death  will 
80  ruthlessly  have  torn  all  of  fictitious  glory  thy  fancy  fiings 
round  it  now.*' 

''And  though  it  should  be  even  as  thou  sayest,  KatherinCi 
my  faith,  I  do  humbly  trust,  will  never  fail  me ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  tiliat  life  be  properly  designated  as  wasted  which  is  spent 
in  the  assertion  of  a  mighty  truth,  seeing  that  so  to  q>end  it, 
is  to  accomplish  by  one  superhuman  effort  the  end  for  which 
it  has  been  bestowed,  and  which  others  less  favoured  are 
compelled  to  work  out  by  the  daily  and  hourly  small  sacrifices 
of  their  lives.  And  as  to  the  lonely  deathbed,  the  unhonoured 

fave,  upon  which  thou  latest  such  stress,--^,  Kate*  Kate, 
fear  me  thou  knowest  little  of  such  things,  or  it  would 
4surely  have  occurred  to  thee  that  such  a  deathbed  is  the 
vexy  one  to  which  Christ  and  His  most  dear  Mother  will  come 
the  oftenest  and  stay  the  longest ;  and  such  a  grave  hath  a 
ray  of  glory  on  it  that  the  earth  could  never  yield  it,  even  a 
ray  of  glory  caught  from  the  very  portals  of  heaven  itself^  as 
they  open  for  the  admittance  of  the  departing  soul.** 

''  Thou  art  a  poet,  Master  Bernard,"  replied  the  lady,  a 
alight  touch  of  mockery  in  her  manner;    and  of  a  verity  rays 
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of  glory  and  unfolding  portals  make  pretty  muaic  to  the  poet*8 
ear!  Natheless^  take  heed,  I  pray  thee,  my  good  cousin,  lest 
such  fond  conceits  do  leave  thee  at  the  very  moment  when 
thou  wilt  need  them  most,  even  when  they  have  led  thee  to 
the  verge  of  ruin." 

"  Mistress  Katherine,'*  replied  the  young  priest  gravely, 
"idle  would  it  be  to  bandy  words  much  longer  with  one  who 
Cannot,  or  doth  not  choose  to  understand ;  wlierctore,  I  pray 
tlice  to  inform  me,  without  iurliier  ^axlej,  to  wiiat  end  this 
speech  is  tending?" 

"  To  what  end  ?"  cried  Katherine,  strikint?  her  hands  toge- 
ther, and  speaking  with  such  passionate  ca,rnebtnesi3  that  the 
Hood  ruslied  tuniultuously  to  her  temples.  "  Marry  to  this, 
that  I  love  thee,  liernard !  O,  hear  me  to  an  end,  and  leave  me 
not,"  she  continued,  clutching  his  arm  with  so  tight  a  grasp, 
that  he  could  not,  without  positive  violence,  have  freed  himself 
from  it,  surely,  surely  this  is  no  new  tale  to  thee.  Tiiou 
knowest  that  I  nave  loved  thee  ever, — loved  thee,  when  we 
were  children  together  at  the  feet  of  the  Lady  Seymour,  our 
common  guardian, — loved  thee,  when  we  were  boy  and  girl, 
growing  up  side  by  side  in  those  bright  dreams  and  tantasies 
that  youth  doth  alway  breed  in  the  untried  imagination, — 
loved  thee,  when,  at  a  later  period  still,  we  were  divided  iu 
our  outward  Hves,  albeit  perchance  united  still  in  tiiought 
and  feeling,  and  thou  wert  toiling  in  t^is  fields  of  classic  lore, 
while  I  wove  garlands  yet  on  the  banks  of  that  fair  stream  so 
familiar  to  our  ciiiklish  footsteps.  I  know  thou  lovest  me  not, 
aiid  yet  still  I  cannot  choose  but  love  thee,  sith  that  love  has 
become,  as  it  were,  an  incorporation  of  my  very  being ;  and 
easier  were  it  now  to  separate  life  from  the  body  than  this  so 
constant  affection  from  the  soul.  And  therefore  it  is,  Ber- 
nard,*' she  continued,  sinking  her  voice  to  almost  a  whisper, 
and  still  speaking  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  inter- 
rupt her, — therefore  it  is  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  love 
thee — no,  not  for  a  moment,  even  on  that  fatal  day  when 
thou,  ungrateful !  turned  irom  the  suit  that,  overleaping  the 
lK>unds  of  maidenly  decorum,  compelled  me  to  utter  iu  thme 
ear,  and  coldly  pleaded  against  my  words  of  lire  thine  own 
intended  service  to  that  Church  which,  demanding  victims 
instead  of  servants,  forbids  to  her  ministers  any  indulgence 
of  those  virtuous  affections  that  nature  herself,  and  doubtless 
for  most  wise  intents,  hath  implanted  within  our  bosoms." 

**  T  have  heard  thee  to  an  end,  even  as  thou  hast  thyself 
requested,  Katherine,"  Bernard  replied  resolutely,  and  yet 
most  gently;  **  and  now  thou  must  suffer  that  I  leave  thee; 
for  it  is  not  meet  that  I,  an  anointed  priest  of  the  Catholic 
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^^Tel  »  H  for  tfame  mm  take  onlj  thit  I  am  wpeatiag 
now,**  cried  Katharine^  sdll  willi  a  detaining  grasp  npon  hii 
ann.  **  Rash  man !  and  canat  llioa  not  imagine  raat  die 
leading  of  the  Latin  Maaa  will  not  be  dij  wont  crime  to- 
morrow  in  the  eyea  of  the  Seymour  ?** 

"  That  of  a  Yenty  I  can  well  beKerey"*  replied  Bernard 
coldly ;  sith  there  be  also  the  contested  lands  of  Owalebuiy ; 
Seymour  hath  told  me  so  much  himself." 

**  And,  prithee,  did  he  abo  whisper  that  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  we^lay  thee  with  hia  vaasal  bands,  and,  under  cover 
of  thine  o£(ence  against  the  law,  to  seal  thine  abdication  of 
such  part  of  the  manor  of  Twyford  as  Owslebury  includeth,  in 
thy  blood  f 

**  So  much  hath  he  also  hinted  in  mine  ear  ;  but  I  have  also 
received  a  yet  more  certain  notice  of  his  intentions  through 
the  kindness  of  an  ever-watchful  TiLver-failing  friend." 

And  Bernard  unwittingly  laid  liis  hand  upon  his  vest, 
beneath  Mhicli  he  had  depositLd  the  Lady  Seymoui'a  note 
during  his  interview  with  his  sister. 

'*  Does  not  the  confessor's  crown  content  thee,  that  tliou 
must  needs  aspire  to  the  martyr's  palm  as  well  ?"  Kate  a:»ked, 
iu  a  tone  of  irrepresijible  vexation. 

**  Katherine,'*  replied  the  young  priest,  qnietly  but  reso- 
lutely, "  I  may  not  in  fitness  declare  that  1  a&pirc  to  a  destiny 
of  which  I  hold  myself  unworthy  altogether ;  natheless,  and 
in  all  humility,  do  I  trust  that  strength  will  be  given  to  me 
for  either,  if  either  is  presented  to  mine  acceptance.  God 
kiioweth  best  my  life  is  His,  and  into  His  paternal  care  do  I 
resign  it,  certain  that  whatever  fate  He  may  assign  me  will 
be  better  far  for  rae  than  aught  that  I  could  possiby  have 
chosen  for  myself.  And  thou  too,  Kate,  long  hast  thou 
known  that  such  were  ray  sentiments  in  tlie  matter;  to  what 
purpose,  therefore,  dost  thon  urge  me  now  ?" 

"To  what  purpose!**  Katlierine  indignantly  exclaimed, 
**  Idiot,  have  I  not  already  said  it?  Because  I  love  thee, 
spite  of  thv  proud  disdain  and  bigot  folly, — because  I  love 
thee,  and  faui  would  save  thee  from  thyself,  and  from  the 
doom  thou  art  so  madly  calling  down  upon  thine  own  head. 
Hearken  to  nie,  Bernard;  be  ruled  for  once  by  Kate.  Let 
bigots  bleed  for  what  bigots  love ;  it  is  for  the  wise  to  prulit 
of  their  madness.  Sir  Henry  thinks  to  foist  off  thine  in- 
tended massacre  as  the  just  chastisement  of  thy  legal  guilt. 
It  is  yet  in  thy  power  to  deprive  him  of  the  pretext.  Read 
for  once — once  only  will  suiiice — the  English  service;  or, 
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which  were  better  still,  come  not  to  the  church  at  all.  And 
trust  to  me,  and  my  well-tried  intluence  with  powerful  friends 
at  court,  for  the  advancement  of  thj  future  fortunes — and^ 
and — ** 

**  And  what,'*  he  asked,  observing  that  she  hesitated,— 
what  -final  step  wouldst  thou  urge  upon  me  now  in  this  path 
of  guilty  treason  to  the  high  majesty  of  God  ?*' 

**  A  murrain  on  thy  stupidity  tliat  thou  canst  not  guess  !" 
cried  Katlierine  impatiently.  Hearken  to  me,  Bernard, 
Thou  art  a  priest,  and  once  I  thought  that  the  very  name 
would  liave  [jlotted  out  my  love  ;  hut  the  old  habit  is  too 
strong  upon  mc,  and  for  thy  sake,  Bernard — Dullard!  canst 
thou  not  understand  e'en  now?  In  these  days  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  is  not  altogether  forbid,  sith  Cranmer  himself 
standeth  stoutly  for  the  measure;  and  priest  albeit  thou  art, 
and  scornful  as  men  do  hold  me,  yet  would  I  make  a  good 
and  loving  wife  to  thee.  O,  turn  not  away  so  coldly !  Re- 
member the  days  when  we  played  together,  and  I  was  scarce 
less  innocent  than  thou.  Turn  not  away;  and  if  I  seem  proud 
and  passionate  and  unmaidenlike  to  thee,  bethink  thee,  Ber- 
nard, thou  thyself  it  is  that  hath  made  me  what  I  am.  You ! 
for  my  feelings  have  beea  turned  back  upon  myself,  and  the 
waters  of  bi^erness  lum  overflowed  my  soul.  O,  Bernard, 
Bernard,  does  nothing  ew  whiter  to  thee  who  it  is  that 
hath  marred  what  nature  made,  and  that  if  Katherine  Morti- 
mer has  learned  to  dream  of  vengeanee,  it  is  beeaoae  Bernard 
de  Mowbray  refused  to  teach  her  lesBoas  more  meet  for  the 
woman's  heart  that,  after  all,  is  beating  vrithin  her  bosom  V* 

"  Katherine/'  replied  the  young  priest,  with  that  strange 
mixture  of  firmness  and  affection  in  his  manner  which  had 
BBurked  it  from  the  outset,  and  which  doubtless  was  the  fruit 
of  former  intimacy  and  friendship,  mingled  vnth  his  unhesi* 
tating  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himsefi  and  his  professioiiy 

Katherine,  I  have  heard  thee  to  an  end,  and  I  have  not 
checked  thee  at  the  outset,  as  perchance  I  ought  to  have 
done,  because  thou  hast  said  but  the  very  truth  when  thou 
didst  affirm  that  we  have  been — ^jes,  and  God  wot  we  still 
ndght  be,  if  thoa  wouldst  only  have  it  ao — as  brother  and 
aster  to  each  other.  Now,  however,  it  is  my  turn  to  speak ; 
and  albeit  unwilling  to  offendi  natheless,  seeing  it  is  my  boun« 
den  duty,  I  may  not  hetttate  to  tell  thee  that  thov  it  is  thy-  ^ 
self,  not  me,  that  hast  maned  the  fur  work  of  nature  in  thee. 
Thou  sayest  that  God  gave  thee  strong  afiections,  and  thou 
sayest  rightly ;  but,  Katherine,  He  gave  them  to  thee  that 
they  might  be  fixed  upon  Him  above  all  His  creatures,  and 
thou,  instead,  hast  bowed  them  to  one  as  lowly  and  sinful  as 
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thyself.  He  gave  thee  a  will  strong  enow  to  betray  thee  to  the^ 
darkest  deeds,  but  which  He  intended  by  that  very  strene^th 
should  lead  thee  to  the  highest.  He  endowed  thee  kiho  with 
health  and  noble  birth  and  genius,  and  (wherefore  should  I 
hesitate  to  say  it)  with  beauty  also,  because  all  these  things 
are  offerings  most  meet  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and 
to  the  Creator  assuredly  it  was  designed  they  should  be  of- 
fered;  yea,  for  I  have  not  forgotten,  Xatherine,  thy  young 
dream  of  giving  back  to  Him  in  religious  life  all  that  He  hath 
bestowed  on  thee  with  such  a  lavish  hand,  as  that  few  of  thine 
age  and  sex  have  been  so  profusely  gifted.  And  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  if  it  is  I  lis  fault  or  mine  that  thou  hast  put  a^iido 
this  inspiration,  to  iisttn  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  or  that 
having  so  stcjoped  thine  ear  to  listen,  that  false  spirit  should 
have  been  found  capable  to  persuade  thee  to  seek  for  life 
where  death  only  is  to  be  found ;  to  mistake  the  pleadings  of 
self-love  for  the  disinterested  workings  of  a  generous  affec- 
tion ;  to  bow  to  the  promptings  of  pride  and  avarice  and 
ambition,  as  if  th^iy  had  been  the  teachiiicrs  of  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  age,  instead  of  the  dark  deceptions  that  they 
are  ?  Alas,  alas,  when  1  consider  within  me  of  what  thou 
wert  in  those  days,  and  what  thou  art  become  in  these,  my 
heart  cries  wo  to  thee,  Katherine,  and  thrice  wo,  for  that, 
being  destined  by  Him  to  gain  the  inestimable  pearl  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom,  thou  hast  heedlessly  Hung  it  urom  thee  to 
batten  upon  the  husks  of  swine.*' 

"And  so  at  last  thou  hast  admitted  that  1  am  not  alto^ 
gether  so  unconuly  iu  thine  eyes,"  said  Katherine,  hw  voice 
vibrating  between  vanity  and  pride,  which  his  words  had  al- 
ternately flattered  and  enraged.  "  Cold  and  careless  as  thou 
hast  ever  been,  yet  hast  thou  had  an  eye,  sir  priest,  to  mark 
that  I  was  fair." 

And  maybe  thou  still  seemest  so  to  others,  albeit  to 
me  tliou  liast  never  been  so  since  the  comeliness  of  thy  face 
ceased  to  reliect  the  hidden  beauty  of  thy  soul." 

**  Hast  thou  done,  pale  monk,"  cried  Katherine,  her  anger 
kindhng  more  and  more  at  every  word  he  spoke,  ^ — hast 
thou  done  ?  Or  is  there  aught  else  in  the  way  of  insult  thou 
wouldst  heap  upon  my  head 

In  so  far  as  thou  art  concerned,  I  have ;  nor  meant  I  to  in- 
sult thee,  Katherine ;  yet,  as  thou  hast  listened  to  me  so  long, 
bear  with  yet  a  moment  sith  one  little  word  there  still  remains 
to  utter  on  mine  own  account*  Thou  hast  proposed  to  me  a 
destiny  than  which  (aa  men  do  judge  these  things)  it  were 
impossible  to  offer  fairer,*— wealth,  honour,  station,  marriage 
with  a  beautiful  and  loving  woman,*-all  these  are  in  thy  gift. 
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and  all  these  hast  thou  offered  to  bestow ;  and  yet  solemnly 
I  do  swear  to  thee,  not  one  or  all  these  things  have  such 
power  to  move  my  soul  to  joy,  as  the  bare  shadow  of  a  hope 
tli.it  the  crown  of  martyrdom  awaits  me,  and  that  my  pil- 
grimage is  drawing  to  a  close.  Yes,  my  God,"  he  criedi  re- 
verently uncovering  his  head  with  such  a  look,  that  for  one 
brief  moment  Katherine  felt  abashed  as  though  she  had  been 
speaking  to  an  angel,  in  a  desert  land,  pathless,  and  with* 
out  water,  has  my  soul  thirsted  after  Thee,  that  I  might  be- 
hold  Thy  strengdi  and  Thy  glory.  For  this  indeed  it  was 
that  I  have  left  all  things — ^wealth  and  station,  the  knight's 
swordy  the  ceremony  of  the  court,  and,  more  than  all  these, 
the  fair  yonng  sister  whose  life  has  been  to  me  as  mine  own* 
All  these  indeed  I  left  to  follow  Thee ;  and  yet  all  is  nothin|^. 
What  is  my  all  in  compaiiaon  to  Thine  l  Qt  can  it  be,  m 
truth,  that  Thou  art  so  over-generous  as  to  requite  me  for 
mine  intentions  only,  and  almost  before  I  had  begun  the 
battle  to  crown  me  as  a  victor  ?  O,  if  it  be  so  indeed,  eter- 
nal thanks  to  Thee,  my  God,  that  mine  early  sacrifice  has 
been  accepted ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  lingering  service  of  toil, 
of  temptation,  Thou  art  calling  me  to  Thee  by  the  short  and 
easy  passage  of  the  tomb.  And  thou  too,  Katherine,  my 
|;ood  cousin,  I  thank  thee  also,  for  that  thou  hast  been  as  an 
instrument  in  His  hands  for  effecting  so  happy  a  consumma* 
tion.  I  thank  thee;  and  albeit  such  thanks  may  touch  thee 
little  now,  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  glance  like  sun- 
shine in  thy  memory.  A  time,  perchance,  of  sorrow  and  deep 
grief  to  thee.  A  time  when  youth  will  have  faded  and  beauty 
&iled  thee,  and  the  friends  of  thine  happier  hours  fallen  off 
and  left  thee.  And  if  such  a  time  should  ever  come  to  thee 
— who  shall  say  it  will  not  ? — then,  my  cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  unavailing  team  and  sadness,  it  may  soothe  thee  somewhat 
to  remember  that  Bernard  de  Mowbray  blest  thee  with  his 
latest  breath,  for  that  through  thee  he  had  attained  to  the  top- 
most summit  of  his  desires.  Now  I  have  spoken,  Katherine, 
for  thee  and  for  myself;  and  naught  remains  at  present  but 
to  say  farewell.  FareweU  for  ever,  then ;  unless,  indeed,  as  I 
do  humbljr  trust,  we  may  meet  some  day  in  Paradise.*' 

Katherine  did  not  reply.  The  unexpected  kindness  of  his 
last  few  words  had  struck  the  only  chord  in  her  heart  that  was 
capable  of  being  moved  just  then;  and  tears  rushed  into  her 
^es  at  the  tone  of  tendmiess  in  which  he  had  addressed  her* 
mmard  saw  that  she  was  weeping,  although,  true  to  the  natural 
pride  of  her  character,  she  had  turned  aside  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tion from  him ;  and  hope  that  she  might  yet  be  persuaded  to 
better  things  made  him  linger  near  her  for  a  moment  longer* 
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**  Tliou  art  weepings,  Katherine,"  he  observed  in  a  low 
voice.  **  O,  tell  me,  my  cousin,  that  thou  art  weeping  lor 
the  past ;  that  thou  ha^t  some  regret  for  the  unhappy  part 
tliou  liast  lately  taken  in  the  matter  we  have  discoursed  this 
night.  Tell  me  this,  1  entreat  thee!  Or  rather,  be  silent  if 
thou  wilt,  and  suiier  me  to  implore  instead,  that  thou  wilt 
pause  a  little  ere  plunging  into  a  career  that>  begun  iu  sin, 
can  end  iu  naught  but  misery." 

For  a  brief  moment  Katherine  seemed  to  hesitate;  but 
her  proud  nature  could  as  little  stoop  to  meet  a  tacit  avowal 
of  guilt  and  weakness,  as  he  required  of  her,  as  it  could  sit 
down  quietly  under  the  obloquy  of  a  despised  afiection  ;  and 
dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  while,  with  an  expression  of  unmitigated  scorn,  she 
liaui^htily  exclai]ned:  *' Sir  priest,  sir  priest,  thou  dost 
wrong  nie  by  the  bare  suggestion!  Repent  the  past?  No, 
not  though  the  furies  scourged  me!  Howbeit  1  should  much 
repent  the  present  were  1  weak  enow  to  let  thee  cheat  me  of 
my  purpose." 

**  Tiiy  purpose,  Katherine,"  Bernard  was  beginning;  but 

she  interrupted  him  with  a  scornful  lau^^h. 

**  Nay,  trouble  not  thyself  anent  my  purpose,  priest,  but 
content  thee:  the  martyrdom  thou  dost  covet,  by  the  rood, 
thou  slialt  have  it,  if  Katherine  iMortimer  hath  powder  to  in- 
sure it!  But  for  thy  poor  puling  sister,  she  is  not  worthy  to 
be  Seymour's  bride.  Ha!"  she  eried,  interrupting  herself,  as 
she  caught  the  expression  oi  intense  relief  that  at  those  words 
instantly  lighted  up  his  IV  atures.  "  G^ramercy  for  that  glance, 
sir  monk.  Troth,"  she  continued,  with  an  almost  hysterical 
lauprh,  "an  you  had  looked  any  other  fashion  than  the  one 
you  did,  1  had  reserved  hnii  for  mine  own  person,  to  help  me 
to  the  greatness  I  had  desired  to  share  with  thee ;  but  revenge 
is  sweet,  and  perchance  even  yet  the  hand  which  lays  thee  in 
a  bloody  sraTe  shall  clasp  thy  sister's  in  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock.'* 

"  ikatherine,"  rephed  Bernard,  coldly,  **I  ]ia\  e  already 
said  it.  All  this  will  be  as  it  pleases  God,  not  thee.  Where 
I  have  conhded  mine  own  .soul,  I  can  confide  my  sister's  also. 
His  arm  is  not  shoi  teiied  ;  He  can  still  protect  her  from  the 
cunnini^est  of  thy  cruel  wiles.    Thy  treachery  perchance  may 

£sll  on  thine  own  L''uiltv  head." 

"What  Kathernie  might  have  answered  to  this  warning, 
Bernard  waited  not  to  hear;  for  he  instantly  turned  on  his 
heel,  ;nid  was  halfway  to  Twyford  village  ere  his  cousin  had 
suiliciently  recovered  her  presence  of  mind  to  take  the  oppo- 
site path,  which  led  directly  to  Msrwsil  Manor. 
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The  Lady  Seymour,  whose  name  has  so  often  occurred 
in  the  preceding  chapters  as  the  mother  of  Sir  Henry,  was 
own  aunt  to  Katherine  Mortimer,  thoug^h  but  distantly  re- 
lated to  Bernard  and  his  sister.  She  was  a  womaii  of  com- 
manding intellect,  with  that  strength  of  will  and  power  of 
adapting  herself  to  circumstances  which  was  certain  in  such 
an  age  to  bear  its  possessor  to  the  highest  position  in  society. 
With  many  of  the  faults  of  Katharine's  character,  she  had  a  far 
larger  share  of  those  better  qualities  which  were  calculated  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  Like  Katherine,  she  was  haughty, 
passionate,  and  proud,  but  unlike  her,  slie  could  put  aside 
her  hau<<htinesb  when  it  suited  her  purpose ;  she  could  sub- 
jugate her  affections  to  her  re  ason,  and  her  pride  tos  of  a  no- 
bler order,  for  while  it  urged  her  to  fly  at  the  highest  game, 
it  iiot  seldom  had  prevented  her  from  stooping  lo  seize  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  venal  and  a  worldly  age,  she  was,  if  not  as 
venal,  at  any  rate  as  worldly  as  most  of  those  around  her. 
Hex  marriage  with  Seymour  had  been  one  of  prudence  and 
ambition,  rather  than  of  love.  She  had  ever  followed  the 
religion  most  in  vogue,  and  had  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
men  most  in  power,  and  she  iiad  already  met  the  chastis^ement 
of  her  wild  ambition  in  the  very  accomplishment  of  ilie  hopes 
it  had  enc^endered.  Scarcely  had  she  done  homa^^e  lo  lier 
daughter  as  the  crowned  queen  of  Henry,  ere  she  had  to  follow 
her  to  au  early  grave.  She  li  id  ^,een  one  of  her  sons  raised  to 
be  protector  and  governor  of  tlie  kinof  of  England,  and  the 
other  named  lord  high  admiral  of  the  lieet ;  and  even  while 
the  prospect  was  so  bri^^'ht  before  lier  for  them  both,  both 
had  perished  on  the  scaiibld;  one  the  victim  of  his  brotlier's 
envy,  the  other  of  his  own  amlntion.  From  that  hour  Lady 
Seymour  had  ceased  to  appear  at  court ;  yet  so  stronpf  were 
her  old  habits,  that  from  the  half-darkened  chamber  where 
she  had  hid  her  sorrows  since  the  death  of  Somerset,  she  ruled 
the  destinies  of  her  younfrest  and  only  remaining  son  ;  and 
having  by  prudent  manaf^ernent  contrived  to  save  the  bulk 
of  his  paternal  property  from  the  onfiscation  which  had  fallen 
on  many  others  less  nearly  connected  by  blood  witli  the  late 
protector,  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  amassing  of  such 
a  i'ortune  for  him  as  mig^lit  enable  him  at  some  time  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  who  had  wrought  the  downfall  of 
his  brotlier.  In  this  she  had  succeeded  beyond  her  utmost 
expectations,  the  estates  having  well-nigh  doubled  their  value 
in  her  thrifty  keeping.  She  had  besides  contrived  to  keep  up 
such  friendly  relations  with  young  Edward's  court  as  would 
insure  an  opening  to  her  son  whenever  he  felt  inclined  to  try 
it{  and,  in  £ac^  he  had  ver^  reoentl^  begun  to  take  advantage 
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of  this  policy  by  entering  into  certain  negotiations  with  North- 
umberland, which  had  resulted  in  the  grant  of  Twyford  manor, 
lately  ceded  to  government  by  Foyiiet,  iheintruckd  bishop  of 
Winchester,  I'/cc  Gardiner  deprived  and  in  the  Tower  for  con- 
tumacy in  religion.  To  do  Lady  Seymour  justice,  she  had 
set  her  face  against  this  new  robbery  of  the  Church,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  she  feared  it  might  bring  her  son  into 
collision  with  young  De  Mowbray,  to  whom  she  knew  the  rec- 
tory of  Owslebury,  which  was  included  in  Sir  Henry's  new 
possessions,  liad  been  lately  assigned  by  Bishop  Gardiner. 

Betwien  tliL-se  two  yuung  men  there  had  existed  a  kind  of 
iinconfVsstd  antaironism  from  almost  the  first  moment  of  their 
residence  bencatli  tlicbunieroof.  In  Bernard,  however,  this  was 
passive,  being  merely  a  seldom  expressed  disapproval  of  his 
cousin's  conduct ;  in  Sir  Henry  it  was  active,  arisinq;' at  tlrstfrora 
jealousy  of  tlie  other's  nobler  qualities,  of  which  he  saw  that 
JL#ady  Sc  vmour  was  only  too  well  aware.  Soon  his  boyish  love 
for  An IV  was  added  to  this  smouldering  cause  of  dislike  ;  and  as 
this  feeling  grew,  so  also  grew  his  hatred  for  her  brother,  which 
reached  its  height  on  the  day  when  Amy  had  rcjectLd  him. 
Bernard  had  only  a  few  days  before  returned  to  the  country, 
and  naturally  enough  Henry  connected  a  re  fusal,  for  which 
Amy's  previous  conduct  had  by  no  means  prepared  him,  with 
the  counsels  of  her  brother.  Nor  was  Xatherine,  to  whom 
alone  he  had  mentioned  his  suspicions,  at  all  backward  in  fos- 
tering tlie  idea  :  slie  possessed,  in  fact,  as  Amy  had  remarked, 
an  px!  I  aoi  cliiiary  inlluence  over  her  cousin's  niiiKl;  tlie  strength 
and  constanc\  ot  lu  r  passions  eilectualh  domineering  over  his, 
which,  though  not  less  violent,  wcremme  waverint^  and  uncer- 
tain, and  therefore  it  was  to  Katherine  that,  in  all  stages  of 
his  love  for  Amy,  he  had  turned  for  sympathy  and  counsel. 
Thus  she  had  been  enabled  to  guide  him  as  she  pleased,  and 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  a  private  grudge  to  gratify  against 
Bernard,  she  had  latterly  used  her  power  to  inflame  Sir  Heuzy 
{md  prompt  him  to  vengeance. 

The  Lady  Seymour  had  for  some  time  been  an  anxious 
observer  of  these  proceedings,  though  she  felt  bitterly  that 
she  had  little  power  to  prevent  them.  From  his  childhood 
she  had  ruled  her  son  by  fear  rather  than  love,  and  he  still  re- 
garded her  with  awe,  but  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  she 
had  never  been  able  to  command  his  confidence,  and  conse- 
quently now  possessed  but  little  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon 
his  actions.  She  was  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  evil  system 
of  education,  and  she  knew  it.  Her  niece  openly  defied  her; 
her  son,  never  having  confided  in  her,  had  never  given  her  an 
cpportunitj  for  ronoiiBtrance  gs  cominand ;  Amj,  the  imooa- 
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scious  cause  of  half  the  cominrr  mischief,  slie  knew  to  be  far 
too  guileless  to  perceive  it,  and  too  inexperienced  to  prevent 
it;  while  in  Bernard  she  intuitively  felt  she  would  iind  a  coun- 
sellor \\\\o  would  endeavour  to  ;j;uide  her  actions  and  his  own 
by  the  rigid  principk's  of  right  and  wrong,  rather  than  by  the 
influence  they  might  exercise  on  Ids  own  fortunes.  Affairs  had 
reached  this  pass  on  the  evening  on  which  our  true  tale  com- 
mences ;  and  on  the  very  morning  of  that  day,  Lady  Seymour 
had  received,  through  the  gossip  of  her  attendants,  such  a  for- 
midable account  of  the  warlike  gatherings  at  the  manor,  that, 
no  longer  doubting  violence  was  intended,  she  sent  through 
the  unconscious  Amy  the  warning  billet  which  we  have  already 
seen  delivered  into  Bernard's  hands ;  while,  in  tlie  faint  hope 
of  being  able  to  induce  her  son  to  give  up  his  scheme  of  ven- 
geance, she  summoned  him  to  a  private  conference  in  her 
chamber.  Unfortunately  she  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more 
unfavourable  moment.  Sir  Henry  was  just  then  waiting  Ka<- 
tberine*s  return  from  the  village  with  more  anxiety  than  he 
deigned  to  confess  even  to  himself,  and  irritated  at  being  called 
away  from  the  place  where  she  had  agreed  to  meet  him,  it 
was  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  angry  brow  that  he  entered  his 
mother's  chamber.  Either  the  latter  did  not  perceire  his  an- 
noyance, or  she  was  too  proud  to  notice  it,  and  too  unbending 
not  to  brave  it  to  the  utmost ;  in  fact,  she  was  indignant  almost 
beyond  the  exercise  of  forbearance,  and  scarcely  had  her  son 
set  his  foot  upon  the  threshold,  when  she  began  abruptly, 

What  is  this  I  hear.  Sir  Henry, — that  thou  art  con- 
triving the  destruction  of  that  poor  ward  of  mine,  for  whose 
life  I  have  sworn  to  be  answerable  with  mine  own  ?  Hast  thou 
no  heed  for  thy  mother,  boy,  that  thou  wouldst  render  her 
faithless  to  her  word  by  compelling  her  to  connive  or  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  deed  as  this  ?" 

I  have  neither  asked  you  to  countenance  nor  connive, 
Lady  Seymour,"  coldly  repUed  her  son.  *'  All  I  ask  you  is, 
to  suffer  in  silence  what  you  can  never  hinder,  talk  as  loudly 
or  as  well  as  you  may.** 

*♦  God*s  life !'*  cried  the  Lady  Seymour,  "art  thou  thus 
resolved?  But,  after  all,  what  hath  this  poor  youth  done 
to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  be  thus  obstinately  bent  against 
faim?" 

*'What  hath  he  done,  madam,  dost  thou  say?  rather,  I 
pray  you,  ask  what  he  hath  not  done  to  brave  me.  Hath  he 
not,  in  the  first  place,  contemptuously  refused  to  yield  me  up 
the  lands  which  are  mine  own  by  order  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  ?** 

Notwilhatanding  which  refusal,  groundedi  I  wanant  me» 
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less  on  cupidity  tiian  on  some  scruple  of  en  over-tender  con- 
science,  the  lands  of  which  thou  speakest  are  already  in  thiue 
oun  possession.  Is  it  not  so,  my  son  And  prithee,  then, 
what  woij]  Jst  thou  more  of  this  poor  De  Mowbray  ?** 

AVliat  would  I  more  ?"  cried  the  young  knight  fiercely, 
^*  I  would  have  him  frankly  and  iairly  to  acknowledge  to  my 
right.  Ay,  an  he  still  refuse,  let  him  take  heed  that  I  write 
iiot  my  title  in  his  blood." 

"  An'  if  such  refusal  be  his  only  crime,  unbacked  as  it  is 
by  any  effort  to  niaint^iiu  the  disputed  lands  by  forcible  pos- 
session,  I  see  not  wherefore  it  might  not  pan  unheeded,"  re- 
plied his  mother  coldly. 

**  But  it  is  not  his  only  crime, — no,  by  the  Mass,  nor  the 
blackest,"  Sir  Henry  passionately  rejoined,  *'  'Sdeath,  madam, 
hath  he  not  from  first  to  last  thwarted  my  suit  to  Amy  ;  ever  ' 
frowning  when  she  hath  smiled  upon  me,  and  smilincr  when 
she  hath  retreated  from  mine  advances  ?  Nay,  hath  he  not 
even  at  this  present  time  instigated  her  to  refuse  nie — me, 
whom  the  haughtiest  damsel  in  the  land  mi«:!^ht  wed  without 
dishonour  to  her  name  ?  Saints  and  angels,  mother  !  can 
you  sit  there  and  hear  that  yuui  son  has  been  rejected  by 
this  malapert  girl,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  though  he  had 
been  a  village  barber,  and  not  feel  the  blood  of  thine  ancient 
xace  stir  venp^t  t  ully  witliin  thy  bosom  ?" 

**  That  Amy  should  have  done  so  by  thee,  niy  son,  i  grieve 
to  learn ;  and  yet  it  mij^iit  be  well  perchance  to  tax  thyself  a 
little  on  this  count,  and  to  see  if  some  just  umbrage  taken  at 
thy  wild  and  reckless  conduct  may  not  have  led  to  such  mis- 
fortune fully  as  much  as  tiie  counsels  of  De  Mowbray.** 

Just  umbrage!  God's  death,  mother!  Is  it  possible 
you  are  ignorant,  or  do  you  only  feip^n  it,  that  Amy  n  ver 
refused  to  look  with  eyes  of  favour  on  mc  until  alter  the 
return  Iroin  beyond  seas  of  this  ^rliostly  brother  (dhers,  wdiom 
you  have  ever  prized,  to  the  dishonour  of  your  only  son  ;  and 
then,  no  sooner  has  he  had  speech  \vith  her,  than  in  couies 
the  dainty  damsel  to  mc,  to  cliidc  me  as  a  heretic,  forsooth, — 
an  evil  liver,  a  devourer  of  the  substance  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan, — winding  me  up  the  whole  with  a  declaration 
that  she  never  can  be  my  mate,  and  that  1  must  look  else- 
where for  that  companionsirip  which  1  have  never  sought  hut 
from  her.  Ay,  doubtless  be  told  her  to  rid  her  of  me.  But 
he  shall  pay  for  it  1"  cried  the  knight,  striking  his  hand  vio* 
lently  on  the  table.      The  false  priest !  the  arch  traitor !" 

'*  Pledge  not  yourself  to  such  unknightly  revenge,"  re- 
plied his  mother,  "  on  one  whose  profession  prohibits  him 
the  defienoa  of  weapons  i  or  tarry  at  least        1  have  told 
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thee  the  history  of  the  man  on  whose  head  thou  hast  vowed 
buch  vengeance.** 

"  The  history  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry,  pausing  in  his  uneasy 
walk.  **  1  had  but  deemed  him  a  poor  kinsman  of  your  house." 

*•  He  hath  a  Iiistorythat  might  move  even  a  foetnan's  pity. 
Come  hither,  and  sit  at  my  feet,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  Ber- 
nard de  Mowbray  and  his>  youiiL;  sister  came  to  be  my  ward$, 
and  the  companions  of  thy  cldldhood.** 

**  In  sooth,  good  mother,  an*  if  you  can  tcii  me  that/'  cried 
Sir  Henry,  seating  luniself  on  the  stool  she  had  indicated  with 
her  finger,  "for  Amy's  Rake  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  hear  it." 

**  The  dearest  friend  1  ever  had,  '  resumed  the  Lady  Sey- 
mour, after  a  moment's  pause,  *'  was  the  mother  oi  these  two: 
Alice  de  Mowbray  was  her  maiden  name.** 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Sir  Henry  ;     and  their  father  ?** 

*'  His  name,  for  certain  reasons,  tiiey  have  never  borne 
witliiu  these  walls,  thourrh  they  have  every  right  of  lawful 
wedlock  to  what  honour  it  can  give  tlieni.  Alice  was  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  timid,  unworldly,  and  unsellish. 
We  were  girls  at  coart  together,  being  both  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  Katherine,  and  both  found  helpmates  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other  every  way  suited  to  our  opposite 
dispositions.  My  spouse  was  a  man  of  goodly  birth,  and  of 
ambition  yet  more  goodly,  affecting  the  society  of  tlie  great 
and  noble ;  while  hers  was  an  honest  gentleman,  who  cared 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  due  ordering  of  liis  house  and  . 
hmds  ;  and  with  him  subsiding  into  the  life  of  a  quiet  dame, 
bountiful  at  home,  she  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  more 
among  the  heauties  of  the  court  of  Henry.  Many  were  glad 
to  he  quit  thus  easily  of  one  whose  charms  made  her  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival  to  their  ambitions ;  but  Alice  de  Mowbray  had 
never  been  to  me  a  riyal.  NatheleiB  I  did  not  regret  her,  be- 
cause, occupied  in  schemes  for  mine  own  aggrandisement,  I 
had  no  time  to  bestow  on  friendflhip ;  but  neither  also  did  I 
forget  her,  for  the  oAth  i  took  on  parting  ever  to  befriend 
her  to  the  utmost  of  fliiiie  ability ;  tor  those  were  days  when 
ibrtttiie,  and  life  too,  were  often  dependent  on  aperBon*s  credit 
at  cotirt,  and  aoch  eredit  I  eould  command  by  my  husband's 
inflneooe  and  mine  own  far  mofe  entirely  than  abe  could. 
Many  years  passed  away,  however,  and  I  was  never  called  on 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  pledge ;  nor,  indeed,  heard  I  aught  of 
Alice  save  that  she  was  a  happy  albeit  a  childless  wife,  until 
one  day  nearly  two  years  after  yon  were  bom,  my  son  (the 
Youngest,  and  alack  the  only  one  now  living,  of  the  ten  that  I 
oore  my  lord),  a  messenger  in  hot  haste  arrived  to  say  that 
l4uly  Montgomerie  also  bad  become  the  moCher  of  a  £ur 
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boy.  Greatly  for  the  moment  did  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  them, 
and  yet  so  iminersed  were  both  head  and  heart  just  then  in 
the  work  ot  iiiiiie  own  ambition,  that  i  boun  forgot  all  about 
them  ;  nor  did  I  again  remember  them  until  at  least  ten  years 
after\vardi>,  when  they  were  once  more  recalled  to  my  recol-* 
lection,  and  this  time  in  a  way  so  sad  and  moving  that  even 
to  this  very  hour  my  voice  well-nigli  fails  me  to  recount  it, 
I  had  reached  by  this  time  almost  to  the  topmost  branch  of 
my  desires.  My  sons  were  already  stablished  in  oiiice  about 
the  court ;  my  daughter  had  been  appointed  maid  of  hunour 
to  the  new  4ueen,  Anne  Boleyn  (little  guessed  I  at  that  time 
how  such  promotiuu,  which  I  had  so  greedily  desired  for  her, 
would  win  her  at  last  both  a  crowu  and  a  coffin);  my  hus- 
band, besi(l(  s  many  other  rich  possessions,  had  lately  received 
a  grant  (  t  this  estate  of  Harwell,  forfeit  of  the  idrmer  pos- 
sessor, then  lying  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  King  Henry  as  the  only  lawful  head 
of  the  Church  in  England.  1  knew  that  my  husband  had 
been  of  late  engaged  in  bringing  this  affair  to  pass,  but  I  had 
made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  name  and  condition  of  the  gentle- 
man dispossessed,  and  I  was  still  in  ignorance  when  I  had  to 
leave  the  court,  and  spend  a  few  months  at  Harwell  Han  or. 
It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey,  and  the  evening  was  too 
dark  when  1  arrived  to  jaM-mit  me  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
my  new  possessions  until  iiw  next  day;  when,  as  1  had  heard 
such  tidings  of  the  beauty  of  the  manor,  I  rose  at  dawn,  and 
flung  open  the  window  of  my  sleeping  chamber.  Thou 
knowest  the  room,  and  the  wide  and  wonderful  prospect  it 
comniands,  and  thou  niayst  therefore  guess  somewhat  of  the 
exultation  of  my  heart,  as  I  whispered  myself,  *  This  is  to  be 
all  mine  own  ibr  even  then  my  lord  had  passed  his  word  that 
Marwell  should  be  my  dower  if  I  survived  him.  At  last  I 
withdrew  my  delii^lited  eyes  from  the  wide  view  beyond,  to 
look  at  the  stately  avenue  that  led  towards  the  house,  when  T 
saw  a  woman  who  was  slowly  advancini,'-  up  it,  an  infant  upon 
her  bosom,  and  a  youn<^^  boy  toilini:^  wearily  at  her  side.  »Some- 
thing  there  was  both  in  garb  and  gait  tliat  made  my  heart  stir 
within  me  as  1  watched  her;  yet  I  neither  s])oke  nor  moved 
until  she  stood  directly  Ijcneath  the  window  from  wlience  1 
was  looking  forth,  and  lifting  up  the  hood  that  had  hitherto 
concealed  her  features,  discovered  to  me  the  eyes  of  my  still 
loved  Alice,  gazing  upon  mine  with  such  a  look  of  a^ony  and 
reproach,  that  it  wrung  my  very  soul  with  sorrow  to  behold 
it.  Swiftly  I  left  the  casement,  and  flew  down  stairs,  nor 
stopped  I  until  I  had  Alice  in  mine  arms.  I  perceived  that 
«he  by  no  means  returned  my  embraces  so  wanniy  as  Jl  bad 
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69cpecfed»  I  deemed  it  might  be  her  maternal  fear  lest  the  babe 
she  caiiied  should  be  hurt,  and  I  made  a  motion  to  take  it 
from  herj  when  she  fut  me  coldly  on  one  side,  and  said : 

**  *  No  child  of  mme  shall  lie  upon  thy  bosom,  Constance, 
imtil  thou  hast  granted  that  which  I  have  come  to  demand  of 
thee — justice  for  myself  and  for  these,  so  soon,  perchance,  to 
be  orphans*' 

**  *  Justice,*  sud  I,  puzzled  both  at  the  matter  and  man« 
ner  of  this  speech, — '  j  ustice  is  all  too  little,  AHce,  for  a  Mend* 
ship  such  as  mine.  Justice  may  do  passing  well  for  others  i 
but  for  thee,  my  more  than  sister,  naught  but  most  princely 
generosity  could  satisfy  my  souL* 

*  Constance,*  dbe  coldly  answered,  '  I  crave  not  thy  ge« 
nerosi^,  princely  though  it  be,  I  doubt  not;  and  what  more 
is^  I  would  not  now  accept  it  at  thy  hands,  however  truth* 
fiilly  it  might  be  oiSered,  Bare  justice  indeed  I  do  desire, 
and  therefore  have  I  come  thus  lar  to  ask  thee  what  Alice 
Montgomerie  hath  done  that  thou  shouldst  have  become  the 

Sursuer  of  her  husband's  blood,  the  defrauder  of  her  chil« 
ren's  birthright  V 
•*  *  Pursuer  of  his  blood!  Defrauder  of  their  birthright! 
Beshrew  thee,  Alice,  art  thou  distraught  wholly?'  cried  I,  too 
much  astonished  to  be  even  angry. 

"  *  Is  not  she  a  f)iusucr  of  his  blood  whose  wiles  have 
plunged  iiim  into  prison,  that  may  never  open  but  to  send 
him  to  the  scafruld  ?  Is  nut  she  a  defrauder  of  their  rights 
who  grasps  at  the  lands  that  init^ht  otherwise  have  been  kept 
for  th*jm  V  Alice  ahnost  wildly  demanded,  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  u])on  me  the  v»  hilc,  with  such  a  look  of  questioning  seve- 
rity as  i  never  thought  her  features  could  liave  assumed. 

"  *  Mother  of  Heaven  !  of  what  dost  thou  accuse  nic, 
Alice  V  I  commenced ;  but  there  I  cea^scd,  for  1  was  of  a 
Verity  stricken  into  silence. 

"  *  Nay,  then/  she  replied  hastily,  for  methinks  she  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  expression  of  innocence  on  my 
face, — *  nay,  then,  Constance,  is  it  possible  thai  thou  art  still 
my  friend, — the  ifriend  of  other  days, — and  that  thy  iianio 
has  been  falsely  associated  with  thuie  iiusbaud  s  m  this  deed 
of  iniquity  agaiust  me  and  mine?' 

**  *  My  husband's  I'  Ah  me,  my  son,  as  that  name  pierced 
my  brain,  a  thousand  unheeded  circumstances  rushed  upon 
my  luiud,  which  all  convinced  me  that  it  was  no  idle  calunuiy 
Alice  had  uttered  against  him.  Well  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  most  active  lately  in  denouncing  to  the  council  some  one 
of  great  wealth  among  those  who  persisted  in  retaining  tho 
old  religion  i  well  X  knew  that  he  had  won  favour  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  king  by  his  zeal  in  pursuing  tfak  lecoantt  tohii  doom; 
too  well  I  knew  that  he  had  been  rewarded  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  that  it  was  to  this  Tery  spot 
that  he  had  sent  me,  while  he  remained  at  court  hinoself,  for 
the  obtainbg,  if  pomble,  of  yet  farther  gifta  than  already  had 
been  anigned  him  on  the  lands  of  the  gentleman  attainted* 
Ah  me !  and  could  it  be,  thought  I,  that  thia  domain,  in 
whoae  beauty  I  had  rejoiced  so  lately,  had  been  acquired  by 
treadiery  towarda  mj  friend  ?  Cotdd  it 'be  that  it  waa  indeed 
the  place  of  mine  own  Alice  I  had  come  hither  to  uaorp  t 
The  bare  auspidon  atrock  me  to  the  earth  with  aorrow,  and 
I  cried  out  anarply,  '  Speak,  Alice,  in  the  name  of  Christy 
I  bid  thee !  Who  ia  the  lord  of  thia  domain^  that  yesterday  I 
fiist  called  mine  own  V 

'  To-day/  she  anawered  bitterly, '  it  ia  thine ;  bat  tc  lew 
dsja  aince  it  waa  the  property  of  another,  e^en  of  Sir  Robert 
MoD^omerie,  my  husband;  to-morrow,  perdiahce  another 
may  wr«rt  it  from  thee,  if  another  can  be  found  who  will  for* 
awear  hhnaelf  more  entirely  than  thy  husband  hath  already 
done  for  the  adding  it  to  his  possessions.* 

**  My 'son,**  continued  Lady  Seymour,  with  vehemence  and 

n'oo,  ''what  could  I  do  t  What  tfainkeat  thou  that  I  could 
ut  fall  at  the  feet  of  my  friend,  and  implore  her  pardom 
fot  the  ill  turn  which  another  indeed  had  done  her,  but 
whidi  I  had  prompted,  albeit  unconsciously,  by  mine  own 
ambition,  and  in  tne  worldly  advantages  of  which  I  should 
have  shared  to  largely.  What  could  1  do  but  lead  the  de- 
prived Alice  into  the  home  where  she  onee  had  reigned  aa 
miatresa,  and  swear  by  all  I  held  sacred,  that,  if  ever  the  op- 
portuni^  should  be  offered  to  me,  I  would  ri^ht  her  children 
in  all  those  notnta  where  I,  for  the  sake  of  mme,  so  fearfully 
had  wrongea  them — ** 

"  By  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven,  madam,'*  hm  Sir 
Henry  broke  in,  while,  springing  from  his  seat,  he  paced  the 
room  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  fury, — "hy  the  mighty  King  of 
Heaven,  but  thia  ia  paat  endurance !  What  I  bid  me  give  up 
thia  Ulr  domain,  to  make  him  lord  of  that  which  I  have  ever 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  all  mine  own  ?  Bid  me  go  forth 
to  seek  my  fortunes,  as  though  I  were  a  bastard  or  discarded 
page ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  to  linger  about  my  whilome 
inheritance,  fawning  and  crouching  on  him,  like  some  base 
hound,  for  the  very  crumbs  that  shall  fall  from  his  table? 
I'faith,  while  1  confess  that  1  did  hesitate  before,  now  am  I 
most  absolutely  resolved  ;  and  know  it  is  your  own  hand, 
lady,  which  has  struck  the  dcaili-blow,  since  you  have  given 
me  the  strongest  possible  motive  iur  iuiiiLUag  it." 


ik0  Loit  Ma$t  of  OwMury* 


Aftd  dost  thoa  think,  mj  wcm/*  icj^ed  the  Ladj  Sqr- 
mour,  A  9!&Ax  Unu^  of  iroo  j  m  iier  voice  and  manneri  when 
Sir  Heoiy  Md  flung  himself  once  more  upon  his  seat  in  moody 
mkmie^t—**  dost  thou  think  that  I  know  so  little  of  thy  fierce 
passions  as  lo  give  thee  such  an  incentive  to  their  indulgence 
without  an  antidote  ?  Doal  thou  think  me  such  a  fool  as  to 
have  revealed  to  thee  the  precarionaness  of  thj  title,  had  I 
not  ako  that  to  ahow  thee  in  the  conduct  of  th^  rival  which 
I  did  hope  might  calm  thine  anger,  even  if  it  did  not  abame 
thee  into  equsu  nohleness  in  thy  conduct  ? 

*'  But  I  will  finish  the  tale  of  this  unhappj  mofter  firat ; 
it  ahaU  be  brief,  beeanae  great  miafortnnea  need  few  words 
to  paint  them« 

"  Somewhat  soothed  by  mj  eameat  prondaea  and  mj  ao 
evident  chagrin,  she  left  her  children  in  my  care  at  length, 
and  departed  herself  for  Ixyndon ;  where  ahe  hoped  to  be  able 
to  obtain  permission,  aometimea  at  least,  to  wait  upon  her 
hnsband  in  his  prison.  She  went  alone,  without  attendance, — 
fbrwho  dated  befriend  the  enemy  of  the  king'a  religion  ? — end 
to  aave  me  from  anspicion,  ahe  refused  all  my  oflera  of  aervanta 
or  assistance  ;  she  did  accept  at  last  of  a  little  money  for  the 
mke  of  her  dear  lord,  who  would  doubtless  need  all  the  com- 
Ibrts  ahe  could  procure  him  i  n  his  cap ti vi  ty.    And  ahe  suffered 
me  to  thrust  toe  purse  I  offered  into  her  boaom,  and  &ea 
set  out  on  her  weary  travel.    Little  do  I  know  of  aught  that 
befell  her  on  the  road,  which  then  she  traversed  in  poverty 
and  sorrow,  though  ahe  had  often,  doubtlesa^  journeyed  that 
way  in  all  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  honour.   Little  can  I  tell 
you  either  of  the  paasagea  between  Alice  and  her  husband  in 
fnaoa ;  only  know  I  thia,  that,  after  weeks  of  dire  suspense 
(for  my  hnumnd,  whom  I  conatantly  implored  for  tidings,  as 
eonatantly  n^leeted  to  impart  them),  Alicei  one  afternoon, 
reappeared  at  Marwell  Manor,  with  death  alrea^  visible  iu 
tiie  hollow  temples,  and  ashy  cheek,  and  dark-encircled  eyes ; 
^hen  flinging  herself  at  my  feet,  ahe  reminded  me  of  the  pro- 
Buae  I  had  plighted  in  my  ^Ihood,  claiming  its  fulfilment 
then  for  the  belnending  of  her  orphans.   Ah  me !  never  may 
I  foiget  that  night  when  she  lay  u  ray  arms,  my  once  so  joj* 
ens  Alice,  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  while  helplessly  I  was  sit- 
tfai|^  there,  and  watching  her  while  Ae  sank  into  the  grave 
which  mine  own  and  my  husband*a  rapacity  had  digged  for 
^er.   She  never  abed  a  tear,  poor  child,  and  she  s])oke  but 
little;  albeit  she  gave  me  to  understand  somewhat  of  the  life 
she  had  led  in  London,  and  how  each  day  she  had  contrived 
to  visit  her  husband  in  the  Tower ;  each  day  to  be  grieved 
«new  in  seeing  how  the  rude  treatment  of  the  prison,  the  sorry 
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&re,  the  Leavy  fetters,  and  yet  worse,  the  cruel  torture  of  the 
rack,  had  told  upon  the  strength  of  his  once  robust  frame. 
All  things  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  so  did  this,  and  in  quiv- 
ering syllables  Alice  told  ine  how,  when  his  captivity  ended 
in  deaU),  she  had  followed  him  to  the  scaffoldj  and  with  eves 
all  tearless,  and  her  heart  breaking,  she  had  seen  him  pass  be* 
ncath  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  she  standing  so  close  that 
his  blood  (one  small  spot,  she  showed  it  me  as  it  had  been  a 
zelic)  spouted  out  upon  her  garments,  the  last  gift  of  bis  Io?e, 
and  the  only  inheritance  he  had  to  leave  her. 

After  that  Alice  had  revealed  to  me  the  sad  outline  of  her 
storji  she  called  for  her  poor  babes,  to  bless  them  before  she 
went  to  rejoin  their  father  in  Heaven.  To  Bernard,  who  was 
of  years  and  graid^  sufficient  to  understand  her,  she  spoke  in 
a  saintly  and  most  moving  fashion,  exhorting  him  to  stand  fast 

S whatever  evil  might  betide  him  for  his  finnness)  bj  the  faith 
;or  which  his  father  had  died,  yet  in  every  less  important  mat- 
ter to  honour  and  obey  me  as  a  mother ;  but,  above  all  other 
things,  she  did  beseech  him  to  stand  in  her  place  as  a  parent 
to  the  little  Amy,  by  loving  and  cherishing  and  presernng 
her  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  from  the  ill  esuunple  and  em 
doings  of  the  age : — all  which  the  boy  did  promise  with  an 
eamestness  and  discretion  above  his  years,  ana  which  I  appeal 
to  thine  own  conscience,  Henry,  if  he  have  not  to  the  utmost 
letter  most  perfectly  accomplished  V* 

*^  Go  on,  madam,*'  said  her  son  abruptly ;  for  he  loved 
not  to  hear  his  rival  praised,  and  he  was  touched  besides^  and 
anxious  for  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

And  then  she  turned  to  her  little  Amy,  and  all  the  mo« 
therms  soul  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  kissed  the  pretty  babe,  so 
imconscious  of  all  it  had  already  lost,  of  all  it  was  about  to  be 
made  bankrupt  of  in  a  moment*  She  kissed  her  once,  a  long 
lingering  kiss,  as  if  it  were  more  pain  to  part  from  her  little 
one  than  to  die ;  and  a  tear,  the  only  one  poor  Alice  shed  that 
niglit,  was  on  die  infant's  cheek  as  I  took  it  from  her  arms* 
And  then — and  then,'*  continued  the  Lady  Seymour,  speaking 
through  tears  that  would  £ow  forth  in  spite  of  her  utmost 
efforts  to  restrain  them, — "and  dien,  my  poor  Alice  turned 
her  to  the  wall,  saying,  she  had  done  with  this  world  and  its 
affections,  and  that  henceforth  all  her  thoughts  should  be  for 
her  husband  and  her  Ood,  both  of  whom  she  trusted  were 
waiting  to  receive  her  joyfully  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
kmgdom ;  and  so  she  died,  without  another  word  or  look, 
without  a  sob  or  sigh.'* 

(To  be  eontinued.] 
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A  LETTER  OF  FATHER  CAMPION. 

Of  all  our  English  martyrs,  none  were  so  famous  as  Campion. 
The  affection  and  admiration  with  which  he  is  always  men- 
tioned by  his  contemporaries  and  successors  are  quite  touch- 
ing ;  he  is  the  champion  of  religion,  the  jewel  of  England, 
the  flower  of  our  nation.  His  death  stirred  crowds  of  young 
men  to  aspire  to  the  same  crown  that  he  had  so  gloriously 
won;  and  the  letters  and  confessions  of  succeeding  martyrs 
not  unfrequently  testify  that  the  first  occasion  of  their  re- 
cognising  their  vocation  to  the  noble  struggle  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  was  their  first  hearing  or  reading  of  his  con- 
^ct«  For  years  after  his  death  the  press  teemed  with  pam- 
phlets concerning  him;  Protestant  and  Catholic  agreed  in 
considering  him  the  representative  of  the  cause.  One  side 
busied  itself  in  studiously  depreciating  the  intellect  of  the 
man  whose  pamphlets  were  to  be  answered,  by  order  of  go-* 
Ternment,  by  a  commission  of  bishops,  deans,  and  archdea- 
cons ;  and  whose  conferences,  even  wnen  he  was  chained  and 
at  bay,  and  only  allowed  to  answer,  never  to  object,  were 
stopped,  at  the  petition  of  the  bishops  to  the  council,  as 
dangerous  to  the  Protestant  cause.  On  the  other  side,  Ca* 
thoUc  printers  and  booksellers  risked  their  ears  and  necks  in 
multiplying  and  distributing  copies  of  his  "  Ten  Reasons,** 
or  of  his  "  impudent  brag  and  challenge,"  as  the  parsons 
called  it ;  while  the  government  was  as  unwearied  in  its  pur- 
suit of  these  contraband  pamphlets  as  a  modem  customs 
officer  in  tracking  smuggled  spirits  or  tobacco.  Any  thing 
that  can  bring  back  the  memory  of  this  glorious  martyr  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  generation  seems  to  us  of  es- 
pecial value*  It  is  therefore  with  no  small  satisfaction  that 
we  print  the  following  letter,  which  we  lately  discovered* 
among  the  untold  treasures  of  the  State-Paper  office.  It  is 
written  by  Campion,  probably  to  Dr.  Allen,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  Seminary  of  Kheims,  which  had  migrated 
mm  Douay  in  1578.  Only  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
English  Government,  probably  from  some  spy  in  the  college ; 
for  the  letter  evidently  reached  its  destination,  and  was  seen 

*  We  uae  the  word  *  discovered'  advisedly.  Although  the  docoments  ia  that 
olBee  are  arrangad  with  an  exactneaa,  and  catalogoed  with  a  fidelity,  which  do 

honour  to  all  parties  concerned,  yet  nmnn;'  the  papers  it  is  impossible  but  that 
some  should  have  escaped  even  the  pcneti  atin-^  ryes  of  Mr.  Lemon  himself.  The 
foUowtag  letter  was  found  in  a  bundle  which  had  nut  yet  been  scrutinised  bj  Mm, 
flIhenriM  it  would  haw  appeared  in  iti  proper  place  in  the  printed  calendar. 
VOL.  YII. — ^NEW  8BRIE8.  H  H 
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by  BombiniiSy  Campion's  biographer,  who  gives  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  some  few  sentences  from  it  in  his  history.  The  let- 
ter is  undatedj  but  it  was  clearly  written  about  Noveoaber 
1580,  as  the  opesoDg  maikause  thews. 

**  Having  now  passed,  by  God's  great  mercy,  five  months  in 
tihese  places,  I  thought  it  good  to  give  you  intcUigencL  by  my  letters 
of  the  present  state  of  things  here,  and  what  we  may  of  likelihood 
look  for  to  come ;  for  I  am  sure,  both  for  the  common  care  of  us 
all,  and  special  love  to  taCf  you  long  to  know  what  I  do,  what  hope 
I  have,  liow  I  prooeed.   Of  other  things  that  fell  before,  I  wrote 
from  St.  Omers;  what  has  sithence  happened  now  I  will  briefly 
receont  unto  you.   It  fell  ou^  as  1  construe  it,  by  God's  specid 
proTidenee^  thiat,  tarrying  for  wind  fim  days  together,  I  should  at 
length  take  sea  the  fitti  day  in  the  evening,  whteh  was  the  feast  of 
St.  iobn  Baptist*  my  particular  patron,  to  whom  I  had  often  before 
commended  my  canse  and  journey.   So  we  arrived  safely  at  Dovec 
the  morrow  following,  very  early,  my  little  man  and  I  together. 
There  we  were  at  the  very  point  to  be  taken,  being  by  command- 
ment brought  before  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  conjectured  m.iny 
things, — sii.specied  us  to  be  such  as  indeed  we  were,  adversaries  of 
the  new  herctienl  faction,  lavourers  of  ihe  old  fatliers'  iaith,  that  we 
dissembled  (uir  names,  had  been  abroad  for  religion,  and  returned 
ajjain  to  sj)read  the  same.    One  thing  he  specially  urged,  that  1  was 
Dr.  Allen  ;  which  1  denied,  j)rofrering  my  oath,  if  need  were,  for  the 
verifying  thereof.    At  length  he  resolveth,  and  that  it  so  should  be, 
he  often  repeated,  that,  with  some  to  guard  me,  I  should  be  sent 
to  the  eounciL   Neither  can  I  tell  who  altered  his  determination, 
saving  God,  to  whom  underhand  I  then  humbly  prayed,  using  St. 
John's  intercession  abo,  by  whose  hi^y  help  1  safely  came  so  far. 
Suddenly  cometh  forth  an  old  man^  God  give  him  grace  for  his 
labour.    '  Well,'  quoth  he^  'it  is  agreed  you  riiall  be  dismissed ; 
£ure  you  well.'    And  so  we  to  go  apiee.   The  which  thing  con- 
sidered, and  the  like  that  daily  befall  unto  me,  I  am  verily  persuadsd 
that  one  day  I  shall  be  apprehended,  but  that  when  it  shall  most 
pertain  to  God's  glory,  and  not  before.    Well,  I  came  to  Lojidon, 
and  my  good  anuel  guidt^l  me  into  die  same  house  tliat  had  liar- 
boured  Father  Robert  [Parsons]  before,  whither  yuuw^  geniK  nu  ii 
came  to  me  on  every  hand.    They  embrace  me,  reapparel  me,  fin  insh 
me,  weapon  me,  and  convey  me  out  of  the  city.    I  ride  about  some 
piece  of  the  country  every  day.    The  harvest  is  woudcilul  great. 
On  horseback  i  meditate  my  sermon ;  when  1  come  to  tlie  house  I 
polish  it.   Then  I  talk  with  such  as  come  to  speak  with  me,  or  hear 
dieir  confessions.   In  the  morning,  after  mass,  I  preach ;  they  hear 
with  exceeding  greedtaess,  and  very  often  receive  the  sacrament, 
fiur  the  ministnition  whereof  we  are  ever  well  assisted  by  priests, 
whom  we  find  in  every  place,  whereby  both  the  people  is  wdl 
served,  and  we  much  eased  in  our  charge*   The  priests  of  our 
country  themselves  being  most  eatcdlent  Sot  virtue  and  leamisg,  yal 
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have  raised  so  great  an  opinion  of  our  society,  that  I  dare  scarcely 
touch  the  exoeediug  reverence  all  CSatboHos  do  uoto  as.  How  much 
moit  k  it  teqniMle  that  meb  is  bmsifter  «re  to  be  tem  for  supply, 
ffbereof  we  have  great  need,  be  soob  as  may  answer  all  men's  ex- 
pectation vf  tbem  1  Specially  let  tiiem  be  well  tieined  for  Ae  pnljnt. 
I  cannot  long  escape  the  hands  of  the  heretics ;  the  enemies  have  so 
many  eyes,  eo  many  tongues,  so  many  scouts  and  crafts.    1  am  in 
apparel  to  myself  very  ridiculous;  I  often  change  it,  and  my  name 
aho*    I  read  letters  sometimes  myself  that  in  the  first  front  tell 
Bsws  that  Campion  is  taken,  wliich  noised  in  every  place  where  I 
come,  so  iilleth  my  ears  with  the  sound  thereof,  that  fear  itself  hath 
taken  away  all  fear.    My  soul  is  in  mine  own  liands  ever.  Let 
such  as  you  send  fur  supply  premeditate  and  make  cnnni  of  this 
always.    Marry,  the  solaces  that  are  t  vtr  iiut  iitnii^drd  witli  these 
miseries  arc  so  great,  tliat  they  do  not  only  couiitf.  rvail  the  fear  of 
what  puiHshrnent  temporal  soever,  but  h\  ndiniie  sweetness  make 
all  woiidly  pains,  be  they  never  so  great,  seem  nothing.    A  con- 
science pure,  a  courage  invincible,  zeal  incredible,  a  work  so  worthy, 
the  number  innumerable,  of  high  degree,  of  mean  calling,  of  the  in- 
ferior sort*  of  every  age  and  sest.   Here,  even  amongst  the  Protes- 
tsnts  themselves  that  are  of  milder  nature,  it  is  tamed  into  a  pro- 
veib,  that  he  must  be  a  Catholic  that  payeth  fiiithfiilly  what  he 
oweth,  insomuch  that  if  any  Catholic  do  injury,  every  bodv  expostu- 
lateth  with  him  as  for  an  act  unworthy  of  men  of  that  calling.  To 
be  short,  heresy  heareth  ill  of  all  men ;  neither  is  there  any  condition 
of  people  commonly  counted  more  vile  and  impure  than  their  mi- 
nisters, and  we  worthily  have  indignation  that  fellows  so  unlearned* 
so  evil,  so  derided,  so  base,  shotdd  in  so  desperate  a  quarrel  over- 
rule sucli  a  number  of  noble  wits  as  onr  realm  hath.  Threatening 
edicts  come  forth  aL'ninst  us  daily,  notuidjstaiulirvj,  by  good  hoed, 
and  the  prayers  of  good  men,  and,  which  is  the  chief  of  all,  God's 
special  gift,  we  have  passed  safely  throutdj  tlie  most  part  of  the 
island.   I  find  many  neglectinj^  their  own  .security  to  have  only  care 
of  my  saleLy.    A  certain  matter  lell  out  these  days  unlooked  for. 
I  had  set  down  in  writing  by  several  articles  tiie  causes  oi  my 
coming  in,  and  made  certain  demands  most  reasonable.  I  professed 
myself  to  be  a  priest  of  the  society  ;  that  I  retnmed  to  enlaige  the 
Catholic  fahh,  to  teach  the  Goiqf»el,  to  mmtster  the  sacraments, 
humbly  asking  audience  of  the  queen  and  the  nobility  of  fAmt  realm* 
and  proffering  disputations  to  the  adversaries.    One  copy  of  tfab 
writing  I  determined  to  keep  with  me^  that  if  I  should  foil  into  the 
officer's  hands,  it  might  go  with  me;  another  oopy  I  laid  in  a 
friend's  hand,  that  when  myself  with  the  other  should  be  seiaed* 
another  might  thereupon  straight  be  dispersed.    But  my  said  friend 
kept  it  not  close  long,  but  divulged  it,  and  it  was  read  greedily; 
whereat  the  adversaries  were  mad,  answering  out  of  the  pidpit,  that 
themselves  cerlesse  would  not  refuse  to  dispute,  hut  the  qm  en's 
pleasure  was  rsot  that  matters  should  be  called  in  (jucstion  being 
already  estabiislied.    In  the  mean  while  they  tear  and  sting  us  with 
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their  venomous  tongues,  calling  us  seditious,  hypocritesi  yea,  here* 
tics  too,  which  is  much  laughed  at.  The  people  hereupon  is  Ottrs» 
and  that  error  of  spreading  abroad  this  writing  hath  nmch  advanced 
the  cause.  If  we  be  commanded,  and  may  have  safe  conduet,  we  will 
into  the  court.  But  they  mean  nothing  less,  Ibr  they  have  filled  all 
the  old  prisons  with  Catholics,  and  now  make  new ;  and,  in  fine, 
plainly  affirm  that  it  were  better  to  make  a  few  traitors  away  than 
that  so  many  souls  should  be  lost.  Of  their  martyrs  they  brag  no 
more  now ;  lor  it  is  now  come  to  pass,  tliat  for  a  few  apostates  and 
cobblers  of  theirs  burnt,  have  bisliops,  lort^s,  knights,  tlie  old 
nobility,  patterns  of  icai  tiiiJL;,  piety,  and  prudent  r,  ti  c  flower  of  the 
youth,  noble  matrons,  and  ol  the  inferior  sort  innumerable,  either 
martyred  at  once,  or  by  consuminnr  prisonnient  dying  daily.  At  the 
very  writing  hereof,  the  persecut loii  rages  most  cruelly.  The  house 
where  1  am  is  sad;  no  other  talk  but  of  death,  flight,  prison,  or 
Spoil  of  their  friends  ;  nevertheless  they  procet  d  with  courage.  Very 
many,  even  at  this  present,  being  restored  to  the  Church,  new  sol- 
diers give  up  their  names,  while  the  old  offer  up  thetc  blood ;  by 
which  holy  hosts  and  oblations  God  will  be  pleased,  and  we  shall 
no  question  by  Him  overcome.  You  see  now,  therefore,  reverend 
father,  how  much  need  we  have  of  your  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and 
other  heavenly  help,  to  go  through  with  these  things.  There  will 
never  want  in  England  men  that  will  have  care  of  their  own  sal- 
vation, nor  such  as  shall  advance  other  men*s;  neither  shall  this 
Church  here  ever  fail  so  long  as  priests  and  pastors  shall  be  found 
for  tlieir  sheep,  rage  man  or  devil  never  so  mucli.  But  the  rumour 
oi  present  peril  causeth  me  here  to  make  an  end.  Arise  God,  Uis 
enemies  avoid.    Fare  you  well.  £•  C**' 

Campion's  "  little  man"  was  Ralph  Emerson,  a  Jesuit 
lay  brother.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  from  the  very  first 
the  society  came  into  this  country  perfect  in  its  proportions, 
and  not  docked  of  a  very  necessary  member.  More  than 
twelve  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  April  17, 
the  little  man  gives  the  following  account  of  ^himself : 

Ralph  Emerson,  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  scholar,  forty>two 
years  old,  or  thereabouts,  examined  before  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  Knt., 
Mr.  Dr.  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Messrs.  Dale,  Fuller,  and 
Younge,  refuseth  to  be  sworn,  but  saith : 

Ist.  That  he  has  been  in  prison  these  nine  years,  vis.  three 
years  and  a  quarter  in  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  rest  of 
that  time  hath  been  in  the  Clink,  committed  by  ^Ir.  Young  for 
bringing  over  of  books,  called  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  books,  as  he 
saith,  and  hath  been  examined  before  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Mr. 
Yoinig,  and  others,  divers  times,  and  was  never  indicted  to  his  know* 
ledge. 

Item.  He  confesseth  that  he  is  a  lay  Jesuit,  and  toolc  that  de- 
gree at  Rome  fourteen  years  since,  and  was  some  time  Campion's 
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hoy*  and  saith,  when  he  took  that  order  lie  did  vow  chastity,  po- 
verty, and  obedience  to  the  superior  of  their  house;  and  if  he  sent 
him  to  the  Turk,  lie  must  go. 

Item.  Being  urged  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  majesty, 
refuseth  the  same ;  and  saith  that  he  may  not  take  any  oath.  \ 

Item.  He  saith  be  hath  neither  lands,  goods,  nor  other  living, 
bat  will  not  set  down  by  whom  he  is  maintained  and  how  relieved. 

Item.  He  refuseth  to  be  reformed  and  come  to  church,  affirming 
that  he  will  live  and  die  in  his  faith. 

Item.  Being  demanded  whether,  if  the  Pope  shall  send  an  army 
into  this  realm  to  establish  that  which  lie  calleth  the  Catholic  Roman 
religion,  he  would  in  the  like  case  fight  for  the  queen's  majesty  on 
her  side  against  the  said  army,  or  on  the  army's  side,  saith  he  will 
never  fight  against  her  majesty,  nor  against  the  religion  which  he 
profeaseth."* 

In  the  examination  of  one  Ralph  Miller^  the  9th  Oct. 
15B4,  is  the  following : 

*'  There  is  a  little  ftUow  called  Kalph,  who  ia  in  England  for 
Father  Parsons ;  he  is  a  great  dealer  for  Papista ;  a  slender  brown 
litUe  fellow." 

He  was  committed  to  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry,  Sept. 
26,  1584,  by  Sir  Edward  Osborn,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  examined,  probably  with  torture,  by  Topcliffe  and 
Young  (State-Paper  Office,  Dom.  June  14,  1586).  Bombi« 
nus,  the  biographer  of  Campion,  mentions  him  in  word^  con- 
nderablj  tauer  than  the  little  man  himself.  "  Novus  sao 
cum  homulo  mercator  (ita  enim  Rudolphum  a  ataturm  mode 
per  jocum  appellavit  olim  Campianus)  pervigilio  nascentis  Bap- 
tist® conscens&nave,  ejusdemnataliillucescenteDorobemium 

tenuit."t 

The  paper  to  which  Campion  alludes  as  deposited  in  a 
friend's  hands,  is  the  famous  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
which  he  intrusted  to  Mr.  Ponndes,  to  be  published  in  ease  of 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment;  but  which  that  gentleman  pre- 
maturely gave  to  the  world.  In  it  he  states  that  he  has  come 
from  Bohemia  by  order  of  his  superiors  to  aid  in  the  conver- 
sion of  his  dear  country.  He  owns  that  he  is  a  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  that  he  had  just  visited  the  general  of  his 
order  in  Rome ;  that  his  charge  was  free  cost  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  minister  the  Sacraments,  and  reconcile  dnners ;  and 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  deal  in  any  matters  of  state  or  policy, 
from  which  he  entirely  sequestered  his  thoughts.  Then  he 
demands  to  be  allowed  to  address  three  sorts  of  indifferent 

*  Harleiati,  vol.  6098,  p.  65,  (Puckeriog  Tapers.) 

f  Campion,  in  his  new  chaneter  of  meraiaat,  with  Us  Utile  msa.  as  ho  Ihoe- 
tloosly  called  Ralph,  embarked  at  Calais  oa  the  viga  of  the  Nattfity  ef  8t.  John 
Stptiit,  and  fcached  Dover  at  dawn  the  next  day. 
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audiences;  to  discourse  before  the  council  of  religion  ?o  far 
as  it  affects  the  state  and  the  nobles.  Before  the  graclu cites 
of  both  Universities,  to  avow  the  Catholic  faith  by  proofs 
invincible, — Scriptures,  councils,  fathers,  histories,  natural 
and  moral  reasons.  And  before  the  people,  to  justify  the  said 
faith  by  the  common  wisdom  of  the  laws  yet  standing  in 
force.  He  protests  that  it  is  not  brag,  but  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  which  gives  him  confidence;  and  that  the  kiivjdoin  of 
the  Protestant  preachers  is  only  over  raw  youths  and  ignorant 
ears.  He  begs  that  tlie  queen  will  deign  to  listen  to  the  con- 
troversy ;  and  that  tlie  council  will  not  silence  those  who  are 
willing  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  good  ot  souls.  He  declares 

*'  As  touching  our  soeiet^,  we  have  made  a  league,  all  the  Jesuits 
in  the  world,  whose  succession  and  multitude  must  overreach  all  the 
prnrtices  of  England,  clicerfnllv  to  carry  the  cross  that  God  shall  lay 
upon  us,  rmfl  never  to  despair  of  your  recovery  while  we  have  a 
man  left  to  enjoy  your  Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments, 
or  to  he  consumed  with  your  prisons.  The  expense  is  reckoned,  the 
entti  j)nsp  is  begun  ;  it  is  of  God,  it  cannot  be  withstood;  so  it  was 
first  plaiued,  so  it  must  be  restored." 

Finally,  he  declares,  that  if  his  offer  is  refused,  he  has  no 
more  to  say  than  to  recommend  his  own  and  his  country's 
cause  to  God,  and  to  pray  that  he  and  his  persecutors  may 
at  last  be  fxiends  in  heaveD,  where  all  injuries  shall  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  shall  have  to  allude  further  to  this  in  a  biographical 
notice  of  Mr.  Poundes^  which  we  propose  to  give  in  our  next 
number. 


CHBISTIANITY  IN  CHINA,  TARTABT,  AND  THIBET. 

Christianity  in  China,  Tartary^  and  Thibet,  By  M.  L*Ahb^ 
Hue,  formerly  Missionary  Apostolic  in  Chilian  &c«  Lon^ 
don:  Longmans.  ^yoU* 

The  name  of  the  A])]ii^  Hue  has  become  a  household  word 
with  us.  From  the  eiders  of  the  family  down  to  the  youngest 
''literate"  member  of*  it,  his  preTHfil  writings  have  been  read 
and  re-read  with  delight.  Among  the  small  y;eopie,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ages,  he  takes  xaok  with  the  authors 
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of  Robinson  Cm.soc,  Little  Snoivdrop,  and  Puss  in  Boots  ;  and, 
in  trutii,  it  is  no  small  gift  to  be  able  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  childien  on  a  genuine  traveller's  chronicle,  however  full 
of  incidents.  He  has  found  the  way  to  their  sympathies  and 
coniidence.  They  would  rejoice  at  a  visit  from  tlie  good  father, 
receive  hiiu  as  an  old  friend,  and  placfiie  him  with  all  sorts  of 
questions  Rhoxit  Samdadchi em ba,\s'\\o^e  queer  name  trips  over 
their  tongues  as  easily  a:^  Jack  or  J^izzrp,  Our  own  feelings 
towards  the  intrepid  missionary  apostolic  are  very  much  the 
same,  only  tempered  by  high  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
inttlk  cLual  and  personal  qualities.  We  hail  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  every  fresh  contribution  to  our  modern  literature, 
striking  as  it  is  in  quantity  rather  than  quality,  from  the  pen 
of  a  man  who  has  really  something  to  say,  and  who  combines 
French  vivacity  and  aeuteness  with  English  solidity.  We 
know  not  how  M.  I'Abbd  would  accept  this  description,  but 
v?e  meaxi  it  as  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  him. 

Leaving  the  field  of  personal  narrative,  he  now  presents  us 
with  a  history  of  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet, 
No  living  man  is  more  competent  to  undertake  so  important 
a  task  ;  with  which  short  but  emphatic  preface  we  shall  at 
once  address  ourselves  to  the  examin  itimi  of  the  two  volumes 

conuuuing  the  trimsktioa  ^  the  te«ilt  o£  his  kbours  and  re- 
search. 

By  way  of  building  up  an  ((priori  iouiidation  for  the  pro- 
beblc  authenticity  of  later  and  disputed  records,  the  abbe 
conuiiences  with  a  careful  detail  and  investigation  of  the  proots 
that  onhodox  Christianity  was  introduced  into  China  in  the 
first  aiies  of  the  Cluirch.    Sc^'en  centuries  before  Christ  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  disseminated  their  books,  doctrines,  and 
pro]jhecies  over  tlic  whole  of  Asia,    At  length,  according  to 
Strabo,     the  Jews  were  scattered  into  all  cities;  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  a  spot  on  tlie  earth  which  had  not  received 
them,  and  where  they  were  not  .s<atled.**    Thus  a  current  of 
tlic  truth  flowed  over  the  entire  ^urlaee  of  the  <;lobe  ;  and  no 
sur})rise  can  be  felt  at  hnding  in  any  nation  modes  of  worship, 
biblical  fragments,  and  ideas  that  may  be  called  Christian* 
The  sibyls,  the  poets,  and  the  augurs  kept  alive  *'  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  nations      and  the  Messiah  was  looked  for  at 
Rome,  among  the  Cxoths  and  Scandina\  ians,  in  India,  in 
China,  and  in  Ilij^h  Asia  especially,  wdiere  almost  all  relic ious 
J^stems  are  founded  on  tlie  dngina  of  a  Divine  incarnation. 
The  great  empires  of  Kome  and  China  were  in  those  days  in 
close  proximity.    The  arms  of  Fompey  liad  extended  the  do- 
minion of  the  former  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
wkiie  tke  t^rcttonct  of  the  latter  had  nearly  appcoached  lU 
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eastern  shores.    Thus  the  one  people  expected  a  monarch 
from  the  East,  the  other  from  the  West ;  and  in  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem  of  Juda?a  the  expectation  of  each 
was  tulhilcd.    In  the  year  a.d.  Gl,  as  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  celestial  empire,  tlie  emperor  Young-Ping,  moved  by 
predictions,  a  thousand  years  old,  of  the  future  appenrnnce  of 
a  great  saint  in  the  We^i,  who^e  religion  was  finally  to  ])ene- 
trate  into  China,  actually  despatched  emissaries  to  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  doctrines  of  lUuldha.    These  am- 
ba^isadors,  missing  the  spirit  of  their  mission,  executed  it  in 
too  literal  a  manner;  and  returning  with  a  statue  of  liuJdha, 
and  some  Sanscrit  books,  so  introduced  Budtlhism  into  the 
Chinese  empire,  in  place  of  the  religion  which  tlie  dark  words 
of  the  ancient  sages  had  indicated.    But  the  evidence  that 
the  faith  was  really  preached  there  in  primitive  times  may 
be  thus  summed  up.     A  tradition,  ascending  to  tiie  very 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  proclaims  St.  Thomas  the 
Apofatle  to  have  evangelised  the  East,  and  to  have  sulfered 
martyrdom  in  India.    This  tradition  is  supported  by  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Syriac  monuments,  by  all  the  martyrologies,  and 
by  that  most  pure  and  authentic  source  of  evidence,  the  an- 
cient liturgies.    In  the  Syriac  Jacobite  office  of  his  day,  he  is 
commemorated  as  the  apostle  of  India  and  as  martyr  ;  in  the 
Nestorian  office,  as  giving  to  the  Indians  the  perfume  of  spi- 
ritual lite,  modesty,  and  chastity,    Gregorius  Bar-IIebrmis, 
in  his  Syriac  Chronicle,  speaks  of  "  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the 
first  Pontilf  of  the  East,*'  as  preaching  in  the  East  and  to  the 
Indians  in  the  second  year  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 
Then  the  Roman  Breviary  tells  us  that  he  proclaimed  the 
faith  to  the  Parthians,  Medcs,  Persians,  Hircanians,  and  Bac- 
trians,  and  finally  to  the  Indians,  being  at  last  pierced  w  ith 
arrows  at  Calaminn.    The  tradition  is  carried  on  I  y  iiishop 
Borotheus,  as  quoted  in  tlie  Paschal  Chronicle,  by  St.  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  Gaudentius,  Sor>bronius,  and  down- 
wards in  an  unvarying  course.    It  is  found  among  the  Arabs, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Madura  and  the  Carnatic,  in  short,  through- 
out the  Indies.    The  exclusive  policy  of  Ciiina  was  not  then 
developed ;  so  the  Christians  of  India,  Persia,  and  Bactriana 
freely  entered  the  celestial  empire,  carrying  with  them  the 
evangelical  light;  while  the  Chinese,  on  their  part,  traded  to 
the  coasts  of  Malacca,  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulff 
and  the  Red  Sea.    Thus  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  Chinese 
must  have  been  reached  by  the  wave  of  Christian  revolution, 
for  the  access  of  which,  as  \ve  Ikivc  seen,  they  had  a  certain 
preparation,  whether  St.  1  homas  ])reached  to  them  in  persoa 
or  not*   In  the  Malabar  Breviary,  iioweTer,  his  oiiice  dis* 
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tinctly  propouiuls,  that  "  by  St.  Thomas  the  Chinese  and 
Ethiopians  were  converted  to  the  truth and  this,  if  nothing" 
more,  at  least  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  most  distant  ori- 
ental churches  regard  him  as  their  founder.  But  further, 
Christianity  so  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  that  in 
325  the  Council  of  Nice  nominated  a  primate  of  iTKlia.  Arno- 
bius,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  counts  the  Ciuncse  among 
nations  which  had  already  received  the  Gospel ;  and  Assemani, 
the  learned  orientalist,  cjuotes  from  Ann  us  the  list  of  metro- 
politans subject  to  tlic  patriarch  of  SLU  ucia,  reckoning  the 
metropolitan  see  oi'  C'liina  tvith  that  of  iiidia.  Kbed-jesus,  a 
great  Syrian  authority  on  Christian  antiquities,  says  expressly, 
**  The  primacy  of  sees  is  determined  by  tlie  priority  of  time  in 
which  the  patiiarchs  lived  who  founded  them."  It  is,  then,  a 
most  fair  inference,  that  the  propagation  of  the  faith  iu  China 
and  India  was  contemporary. 

The  Abb6  Hue  having  detailed  and  insisted  on  these  proofs 
of  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China,  proceeds 
to  the  examination  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  much-dis- 
puted inscription  of  Si-gnan-Fou.  In  16^5,  some  Chinese 
workmen  found  buriLcl  in  tlie  earth  a  large  monumental  tablet 
of  dai'k  marble,  ten  Ret  lii«rh  and  five  broad,  bearing  on  one 
side  an  inscription  in  ancient  Chinese,  and  other  characters 
unknown  in  China.  It  excited  immense  curiosity ;  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  at  that  time  scattered  about  the  country 
visited  it  among  the  rest,  nud  succeeded  in  tracing  and  send- 
ing to  Europe  careful  copies  of  the  inscription.  Some  of 
these  still  exist.  The  stone  itself  was  removed  by  order  of 
the  emperor  to  a  celebrated  pagoda  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Si-gnan-Fou,  the  place  of  its  discovery.  The  inscription 
is  too  lono-  to  quote,  but  is  to  tlie  effect  that  in  63a  a  relictions 
man,  Olojien,  came  from  Ta  Tlisin  (the  Roman  empire)  to 
Si-gnan-Fou  ;  tliat  the  emperor  sent  officers  to  meet  him,  and 
ordered  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books  he  had  brought 
with  him  ;  and  the  doctrine  being  found  good,  a  decree  was 
issued  permitting  its  publication.  This  decree  is  cited  in 
the  inscription,  and  states  that  tlie  doctrine  in  question  pro- 
claims Aloho  (God,  in  Syriac)  to  have  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;  that  Satan  having  seduced  the  first  man,  God 
sent  the  Messiah,  born  of  a  virgin  in  tlie  country  ofTaThsin, 
to  deliver  the  huniaii  race  from  original  sin,  and  that  the 
Persians  went  to  adore  him  to  acco>nplish  the  law.  Ninety 
lines  in  Syriac  characters  contain  the  names  of  the  priests 
who  came  in  the  suite  of  Olopen. 

As  might  be  ex|)cctcc!,  a  discovery  so  awkward  for  the 
thdoriea  of  the  tavam  excited  all  their  animosity  \  and  Vol- 
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taire,  and  the  philosophical  party  in  France  **out  of  lo^e  for 
Voltaire  and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,"  together  contested  the 
authenticity  of  the  iascription,  declaring  it  to  be  a  pious 
fraud  '  of  those  relig^ious  to  deceive  the  Chinese.    The  ques- 
tion, nevertheless,  is     finitively  settled;  and  no  candid  iiiind 
can  refuse  to  yield  its  conviction  to  the  masterly  chain  of  evi- 
dence, historical,  geographical,  and  critical,  which  M.  Hue 
recapitulates,  strengthens,  and  closes,  i\ud  which  decides  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  inscription  is  truly  of  the  date  it  bfars, 
viz*  **  the  second  year  of  Kien  Tchoung,  of  the  preat  dynasty 
of  Thang"  (a.d.  781),  and  that  the  propagators  of  the  faith 
in  Upper  Asia  in  the  seventh  century  professed  the  Nestorian. 
heresy.    The  d3masty  of  Thang  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
illustrious  of  those  that  have  held  the  empire  of  China,  which, 
in  fact,  reached  a  very  high  point  of  civilisation,  and  kept  up 
full  relations  with  foreign  countries  while  under  its  sway,  it 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  inveterate  antipathy  to 
foreigners  existed  bet  ore  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Mant- 
choo  Tartars. 

Modem  writers  and  travellers  of  *Mow"  views,  and  wit  to 
match,  in  their  anxiety  to  start  "  Bible"  missions  in  China 
with  a  clear  stage,  have  blundered  into  objections  UIvl*  those 
of  the  French  ]>hilosophers.  We  recommend  to  their  notice 
the  folkn\  inL^  slun  L  lesson,  but  with  small  iiope  of  its  piercing 
the  fog  of  prejudice  wliich  broods  perpetually  over  the  duu 
level  of  such  understandings. 

"  Voltaire  knew  his  own  epoch  and  his  own  country  rather  better 
than  lie  did  (liina,  and  his  derisive  arf^nmont  against  rhe  inscription 
is  this  :  '  1  he  Jesuits  have  tiiade  us  acqiKiiiuetl  nitli  it,  therefore  it 
is  false/  But  this  motie  of  reasoning,  thougli  not  without  its  value 
in  France  at  that  time,  will  hardly,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  esteemed 
very  cogent  at  present.  We  may  have  no  great  aftection  for  the 
Jesuits,  and  yet  not  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  mere  absurdities  in 
order  to  throw  blame  on  them.** 

It  should  be  added,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  inscription 
of  Si-gnan-Fou,  that  M.  Hue,  after  exiiausting  iiistoric  and 
scieutihc  testimony,  relies  on  one  consideration  more  conclu- 
sive than  them  all,  and  most  cheerfully  do  we  yield  him  our 
adlu'sion.  It  is  this,  that  entire  trust  is  due  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  noble  men.  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuit.s,  from 
all  the  countries  in  iiurope,  who  at  the  lime  of  the  discovery 
labourt  (1  tor  the  conversion  of  the  infidels  in  China  amid 
privations  and  sufferings  of  every  kind,  at  the  hourly  risk 
of  their  lives,  and  who  unanimously  attest  its  authenticity. 
Father  Alvares  Semedo,  of  tlie  Societv  of  Jesus,  who  was 
then  at  bi-gnan-Fou,  says :  **  1  have  seen,  read,  and  conai- 
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dcred  this  stone  at  my  leisure  ;  and  have  been  astonished  tlmt 
it  was  so  complete,  and  the  letters  so  entire  and  well-formed, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years."  On  what  crround  is  Fnther 
Semedo  to  be  accused  of  an  abominable  and  useless  i'alse- 
bood  ? 

While  this  monument  was  being  erected  in  China,  a  great 
relii;ious  inovrment  was  going  on  in  Upper  Asia,  which  has- 
been  luucli  overlooked  by  those  who  contest  the  authenticity 
of  the  inscription  of  Si-gnan-Fou.  The  disciples  of  Maliomet 
and  Buddha  were  alike  animated  with  a  fanatic  fnvy  of  pro- 
selytism.  The  Ala  home  tans  were  widely  ditFiised,  pushing 
ttieir  Nvay  hy  connncrcc  where  they  could  not  bv  their  arms, 
m  India,  in  Cevlon,  in  the  Straits  of  Simda,  and  in  China, 
where  they  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  in  {)erfect 
liberty.  The  Manicheans  also,  and  tiri'-\vorshippcr,s,  came 
in  crowds  ;  and  the  l>iiddhists  es])ecial1v  arrived  in  countless 
caravans,  driven  from  India  by  a  Brahminical  reaction,  which 
pursued  them  every  where.  They  found  a  refuge  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  Cliina,  where  Pantheism  had  already  made  mucli 
way  among  the  disciples  of  Lao-tze  and  Confucius,  and  where 
the  dy-nasty  of  Thang  tolerated  all  opinions  with  a  most  eclec- 
tic philosophy,  which  became  characteristic,  not  only  of  the 
head  of  the  state,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  Temples  were 
raised,  in  which  the  statues  of  Buddha,  Lao-tze,  and  Confu- 
cius were  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  honoured  by  similar 
rites,  an  inscription  in  golden  characters  proclaiming^'',  "  The 
three  religions  are  but  one.**  In  such  a  day,  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  Christian  priests  should  also  freely  preach  their 
own  doctrines,  and  receive  an  edict  from  a  philosophic  empe- 
ror, in  which  he  most  truly  describes  their  religion  as  mys- 
terious, excellent,  peaceful/'  and  compares  it  to  tbe  metaphj- 
aical  system  of  Lao-tze  ? 

From  the  year  of  the  inscription  of  Si-gnan-Fou  (781)  the 
records  of  the  Syrian  Church  still  furnish  authentic  inform- 
ation respecting  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Timotheus, 
who  occupied  the  patriarchal  see  of  the  Nestorians  from  T77 
till  8^,  sent  religious  men  to  preach  in  Upper  Asia;  and  one 
of  them,  Subchal-Jesu,  traversed  Tartary  and  China.  After- 
wards, seven  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Bethhobeh  were  con- 
secrated bishops,  some  being  sent  to  India,  others  to  China  j 
and  in  a  canon  of  the  synod  held  by  the  patriarch  Theo- 
dosius,  in  850,  these  last  are  dispensed  from  an  attendance 
on  the  patriarchal  seat  once  in  four  years  on  account  of 
the  enormous  distance.  It  is  in  the  Arab  literature  alone 
that  the  track  of  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  the  far  east 
»  to  be  looked  te ;  and  tb^  search  is  not  in  vain.   Fen:  ex- 
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ample,  Assemani  notices  a  liook^  probably  of  the  dgbth  or 
ninth  century,  beginning  thus :     This  is  what  iJ>rahaiii 
Bishop  of  Bassora  says :  I  was  passing  one  day  near  the  cell 
of  one  of  the  monks  of  China/*   Again,  in  an  Arabic  narra- 
tive, translated  by  Renaudot,  Abou-Zeyd  Hassan  de  Syraf, 
i^eiddng  from  the  information  of  Ibn-Yahab,  a  Mussulman 
merchant  of  Bassora,  tells  us  that  Ibn-Vahab  arrived  at  Si- 
gnan-Fou,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  who  said, 
^'  Should  you  recognise  your  master  if  you  were  to  see  him  ?'* 
and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  ordered  a  box 
to  be  placed  before  him,  saying,     Show  him  his  master/* 
The  box  contained  the  "  portraits  of  the  prophets.'*  First 
came  Noah;  and  Ibn-Vahab  said,  "  Here  is  Noah  in  his  ark, 
he  who  saved  himself  with  his  family  when  the  Most  High 
commanded  the  waters  to  overwhelm  the  whole  earth  with 
its  inhabitants :  Noah  and  his  family  alone  escaped.*'  At 
these  words  the  emperor  be^an  to  laugh,  and  said,  ''You 
guessed  rightly  when  you  said  it  was  Noah ;  but  as  to  the 
submersion  of  the  whole  earth,  that  is  a  thing  we  do  not  ad- 
mit.   The  deluge  only  affected  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  not 
either  our  own  country  or  India."    Then  came  Moses ;  and 
after  him,  says  Ibn-Vahab,  "  1  resumed,  Here  is  Jesus,  sit- 
ting upon  an  ass,  and  surrounded  by  his  apostles."    The  em- 
peror said,     He,  too,  had  very  litde  time  to  appear  on  the 
Btage  ;  ^his  mission  did  not  last  more  than  thirty  months."  Of 
course  Ibn-Vahab  saw,  and  did  due  homage  to  "  the  face  of 
the  prophet,  on  whom  be  peace;"  and  he  also  saw  other 
figures,  which  he  was  told  were  the  prophets  of  India  and 
China.    We  can  want  no  better  proof  of  the  indifference  of 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  than  this  hodge-podge 
of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and  so 
forth.    The  Chinese  emperor  who  held  this  strange  dialogue 
M.  Hue  asserts  to  be  Hi-Tsoung,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
874,  when  the  dynasty  was  in  its  decline,  and  the  empire 
pregnant  with  one  of  the  tremendous  revolutions  which  have 
80  often  convulsed  it,  but  which  have  always  ended  by  re- 
establishing things  on  the  ancient  basis.    In  the  fearful  suf- 
ferings caused  by  this  revolution,  with  its  attendant  ravages 
and  massacres,  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  missions,  which  had 
been  so  flourishing  under  the  Thangs,  began.    That  dynasty 
disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  with 
it  nearly  all  trace  of  the  Church  in  China;  but  a  strong  pre- 
sumption is  afforded  that  the  faith  luid  already  extended  be- 
yond the  Great  Wall,  and  reached  the  Tartar  tiibes,  who 
were  about  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  a  prodigious 
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seDsadooi  was  excited  by  the  convenion  of  a  prince  who  was 
termed  Priest,  or  PruUrJiihn.  The  wonderful  and  monstrous 
heap  of  fables  which  was  piled  up  in  the  middle  ages  respect- 
ing this  priestly  Croesus  is  amusmgly  sifted  by  M.  Hue,  who 
arriyes  at  the  conclusion  that  the  kingly  ponoff  was  no  other 
than  the  Khan  of  the  Karaite  Tartars,  who  became  at  that 
time  a  Nestorian  convert,  and  whose  conversion  was  treated 
by  the  Nestorians  with  a  veiy  exaggerated  importance.  The 
eternal  longevity  of  Prester  John  he  accounts  for  by  the  fact, 
that  all  the  Karaite  rulers  in  succession  bore  the  title  of 
Khan,  which  in  the  writings  of  western  travellers  became  in 
turns  Chan,  Caan,  Ghan,  Gehan,  and  finally  John.  Our  author 
may  be  wrong  in  his  conjecture;  but,  at  all  events,  his  guess 
has  a  great  air  of  probability,  and  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
tremendous  cloud  which  was  soon  to  burst  in  a  tornado  of 
fire,  blood,  and  desolation  on  Poland,  Russia,  and  Hungary, 
and  to  shake  all  Europe  with  fear,  was  then  gathering  toge- 
ther its  rolling  masses  in  the  Tartar  desert*  The  Keraite  Nes- 
torian missions  were  flourishing  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the  victo- 
rious Temoutchin,  afterwards  Tchinguiz  Khan,  the  Scourge 
of  God.  With  him  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  comes  to  an 
end. 

A  few  years  had  sufficed  this  cunning,  perfidious,  ambi- 
tious, and  able  chieftain  to  collect  under  his  banner  a  crowd 
of  the  ferocious  and  turbulent  hordes  who  had  wandered 
with  tlieir  flocks  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  Tartary.  In 
120(),  at  a  Kouriltai,  or  general  assembly,  he  took,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  renowned  soothsayer,  the  name  Tchinguiz  Khan, 
or  "Khan  of  the  Strong,"  and  commenced  his  career  of  de- 
vastation. First  he  ravaged  China  to  the  banks  of  the  Yellow 
river;  then  desolated  Transoxiana,  Khorassan,  and  Persia; 
penetrated  through  Georgia  to  the  northern  shores  of  the 
El  H  k  Sea,  poured  over  the  Crimea,  laid  waste  part  of  Rus- 
sia, and  attaclcud  th^^  Bulgarians  on  the  Upper  Wolga.  Towns 
taken  by         It  were  treated  with  incredible  ferocity,  every 
living  thing  being  massacred  to  the  very  dogs  and  cats.  The 
heads  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  piled  in  immense 
sepaiale  pyramids.    When  places  surrendered  at  discretion, 
they  were  treated  with  somewliat  Ic  s  barbarity;  but  while 
the  invaders  gave  themselves  up  to  brutal  revelry,  the  chief 
of  tlie  magistrates,  doclors  of  law,  and  religious  persons  were 
forced  to  tend  them  as  slaves.     This  bloodthirsty  [:](?mon  died 
in  1227,  with  his  lasi  breath  desiring  his  sons  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps.    '*My  children,"  said  lie,     1  have  raised  an  einpire 
so  vast,  that  from  the  centre  to  one  ui  iU>  extremiueii  is  a 
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Mtr'«  jouzney.  If  you  wnh  to  prcaetTO  it,  xsmain  united." 
Histoiy  giTM  little  information  eomcmmg  fak  xeligiaiiy  tiittt 
being  a  matter  of  Email  cODOem  to  ium ;  ont  he  appeatB  ti 
hxre  believed  m  a  Supreme  Being.  He  atroDgly  recom* 
mended  bis  sucobmoib  to  give  no  pvefarenee  to  any  religion 
in  particular,  but  to  fiwonr  eacb  in  turn,  at  it  might  suit  the 
interests  of  policy*  Hii  mn  Ogotai  followed  fab  instractions 
to  the  letter;  and  the  sovereigDi  of  Europe  and  Asia  felt 
themselves  totter  on  their  thrones.  The  Queen  of  Georgia, 
who  had  once  before  daimed  help  from  Pope  Honorius  lil^ 
in  her  new  distress  wrote  urgently  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.; 
but  he  mournfully  replied  that  help  he  could  not  give,  since 
the  Emperor  Frederick  (Barbarossa)  had  just  raised  a  tempept 
in  the  Church,  which  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  Saracens, 
by  Moors,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  false  Christians.  The  Mon- 
gols continued  their  frightful  course  unchecked.  In  1240 
they  sacked  Kiew,  the  then  capital  of  Russia,  killing  the  in- 
habitants and  burning  the  town.  It  was  during  tliis  scene 
of  carnage  that  St.  Hyacinth  bore  away  safely  with  one  arm 
the  Holy  Elements,  and  with  the  other  the  statue  of  the 
Blesised  Virgin;  tluis  saving  both  Mother  and  Son  miracu- 
lously from  the  insults  of  the  wicked. 

PoLiTid  was  now  attacked;  but  the  Moii^rols  met  a  repulse 
at  the  hands  of  Vladinurj  Palatine  of  Cracow.  Returning 
with  new  sti-ength,  they  deleated  Henry  Duke  of  Silesia,  with 
his  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  filled  nine  sacks 
with  ears ;  cutting  one  only  from  each  slaughtered  Polish 
soldier.  Hungary  was  next  to  feel  the  scourge;  and  King 
Bela  IV.,  piuu8,  hut  no  warrior,  took  a  few  feubie  measures 
of  defence,  which  were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and  cities 
and  fields  covered  with  fire  and  blood.  Many  ol  his  wretched 
people  flew  for  safety  to  Yaradin,  a  fortitied  town ;  but  it  was 
cajitured  witli  ease,  and  the  population  beheaded.  The  ladies 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  cathedral  j  but  tlie  furious  barbarians, 
not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  burst  open  the  doors,  set  lire 
to  the  buiiding  and  burnt  them  without  mercy.  This  sad 
history  has  been  preserved  by  Roger,  one  of  the  canons  of 
Varadiii,  who  escaped  the  general  fate,  and  has  recorded  the 
invasion  and  destruction  of  Hungary  in  his  Miserahile  Carmen, 
"VVIuIl  King  Bela  was  continuing  to  impioie  for  succour,  the 
misc  l  alde  divisions  among  the  Christian  j)rinces  of  the  A\  est 
rendered  all  the  efforts  of  Pope  Gregory  in  his  favour  of  no 
effect ;  the  Emperor  Frederic  contented  himself  with  rhetori- 
cal flourishes,  and  did  nothing  to  organise  any  effectual  com- 
bin;itiuii.  It  was  ])rtjl)ably  the  deatii  of  Ogolai  which  alone 
&aved  oUiei  iijuioj^t^aii  naliuus  from  liie  deplorable  late  of  the 
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RttsnbuHy  Kvmgmam,  and  Folat,  by  diawing  away  the  Tartar 
MiB&  to  take  part  m  a  new  electioii  for  sometgn. 

In  the  East,  the  ChristiaDS  had  foimd  in  piofflpt  snbnii- 
MDi  aomething  like  rest  and  peace ;  a  Syrian  dootor,  named 
Simeon,  having  attained  influence  with  Ogotai,  and  been  hv 
Jum  appointed  adminifitrator  of  their  affiurs,  and  provided  mm 
letters  ffcun  the  Khai-Khan«  as  warrants  of  has  anthority,  ad- 
dieesed  to  the  generals  who  occupied  those  countries.  At 
last,  in  liM,  a  general  comicil  assembled  at  Lyons  under 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  deliberated  on  the  mode  of  defending 
£«urope  against  Tartar  invasion ;  and  among  other  meeanies, 
sncsh  as  solemn  fasts  and  prayers,  ''in  order  to  appease  the 
SB^ger  of  God,'*  the  fortification  of  towns  and  blockade  of 
reads,  the  spiritual  arms  of  the  Church  were  also  invoked,  and 
misBions  determined  on,  to  entreat  the  Mongols  to  shed  no 
more  Christian  blood,  and  to  be  converted  to  the  true  faith. 

When  were  volunteers  wanting  in  such  a  cause  ?  Four  of 
the  children  of  St  Dominic,— Anselm,  Simon,  Alberic,  and 
Alexander, — chosen  from  a  crowd  contending  for  the  cxffice, 
threw  then^ves  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  received 
letters  from  him  addressed  to  the  Tartar  chiefs,  with  orders 
to  |»oceed  to  Persia  to  the  camp  of  the  Tartar  (]feneral  Baid- 
jou.  At  the  same  time  three  children  of  St.  Francis — Bene- 
dict of  Poland,  Laurence  of  Portugal,*  and  John  of  Piano 
Carpini — were  sent  to  Tartary.  The  religious  ideas  of  ikm 
barbarians  were  thouj»ht  not  unfavourable  to  their  conversion. 
It  was  known  that  they  acknowledged  one  Almighty  God, 
whom  they  named  Tengri,  heaven ;  and  that  to  this  belief 
they  did  not  add  any  very  psedse  accessory,  or  many  super* 
atitious  practices* 

In  1246  the  two  embassies  started.  We  first  follow  the 
Franciscans  in  M.  Huc*s  narrative.  After  some  dangers  and 
sufferings,  John  de  Piano  Carpini  and  Benedict  of  Poland 
alone  reached  the  banks  of  the  llnicper  and  the  advanced 
posts  ot  the  Mongols,  Kiew,  the  then  metropolis  of  Russia, 
being  in  their  hands.  No  one  was  ahle  to  translate  their  La- 
tin missives,  so  the  monks  ^vere  thence  forwarded  to  the  court 
of  Batou,  grandson  of  TchLnL^nilz  ivlian,  and  galloping  every 
day  for  five  weeks,  ciiangiiiL.';  their  horses  seven  times  a  day, 
having  no  food  but  millet,  and  no  drink  but  melted  snow, 
at  Inst  reached  the  camp  of  that  chief  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wulpa.  To  this  proud  barbarian,  next  in  power  to  the  Grand 
Khan^  ahcewdf  cruel  in  action,  dreaded  by  his  own  peoplep 

•  Then  unMan  a  ]]tUe  confiuioii     to  this  ftither;  for  in  the  raeoMdiBf 

chapter  Friar  Stephen  of  Bohemia  U  mentioned  as  the  travelling  companMW  (n 
1^  do  Fkao  Ciir^  Wehmaot'fteoiigfaalFraiohiorefBrto. 
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and  affecting  great  luznzj  and  imperial  noagnificence,  the 
poor  monks,  kneeling,  presented  their  letters,  and  begged 
that  thej  might  be  translated  by  some  interpreter.  They 
were  accordingly  rendered  into  the  Mongol,  Russian,  and 
Arabic  languages ;  and  again  the  misrionaries,  so  weak  that 
tbey  could  hardly  sit  on  their  horses,  were  galloped  ofT  on  a 
fresh  journey  to  the  Yellow  Horde,  and  arriired  at  the  im- 
perial residence.  When  they  so  arrived,  the  Khan  Ogotai 
was  dead,  and  his  widow  Tourakina  was  using  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  proclamation  of  Couyouk,  her  son,  at  the  coming 
Kouriltai,  or  general  election.  At  this  convocation  were  as- 
sembled all  the  Tartar  princes  in  the  full  magnificence  of 
barbaric  pomp,  and  glittering  with  tlic  spoils  of  recent  con- 
quest; and  Couyouk,  placed  ou  a  golden  sent  in  the  midst, 
answerc  rl  their  election  formula:  "  We  wili,  \vc  pray,  and  we 
command  that  you  have  power  and  dominion  over  iis," 
the  questions,  "  Are  you  resolved  and  disposed  to  do  all  Ui  it 
I  shall  connnand ;  to  come  when  I  shall  call  you  ;  to  go  where 
I  shall  send  you;  and  to  kill  all  those  whom  I  shall  tell  you 
to  kill  The  reply  being  "  Yes;"  the  khan  rejoined,  "  From 
henceforward  my  simple  word  shall  serve  me  as  a  s^^  ord." 

After  a  month  the  Franciscans  were  admitted  toandicnces 
of  this  mighty  ruler  ;  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  them  until, 
seizing  the  0})portunity  of  a  solemn  audience  given  to  all  am- 
bassadors, they  put  a  hojno-question  whetlier  a  report  that 
the  Kha-Khan  had  embraced  Cliristianity  were  true.  God 
knows  it,"  said  he;  "and  if  the  Pope  wishes  to  know  too,  he 
has  but  to  come  to  see."  They  had,  in  truth,  come  to  Tar- 
tary  in  the  persuasion  that  the  khan  protected  the  Christians, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  his  service  ;  but  Father  John 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  "that  this  emperor,  in  concert 
with  his  vassals,  had  raised  his  haimer  against  the  lioman 
Church,  and  against  all  Christian  kings  and  princes.** 

Finally,  the  Franciscans  were  sent  back  with  a  letter  from 
the  Tartar  monarch,  "  Couyouk,  by  the  power  of  God,  khan 
and  emperor  of  all  men,"  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  which  the 
following  sentence  may  serve  as  a  specimen  :  "  If,  then,  you 
Wish  to  have  peace,  you  Pope,  and  you  emperors,  kings,  chiefs 
of  towns,  and  governors  of  countries,  do  nut  delay  to  come  to 
me  and  settle  this  peace.  You  shall  hear  our  answer  and  our 
pleasure.'*  The  courageous  Franciscans,  mostly  sleeping  in 
snow,  or  in  a  hole  they  had  scraped  for  themselves  in  the 
ground,''  reached  Euro]:ie  m  safety  ;  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Dalmatia  having  become  vacant.  Friar  John  was  raised  to 
it  by  Pope  Innocent,  who  fully  appreciated  his  labours.  He 
did  not  long  survive  them  j  and  no  wonder,  he  being  sixty* 
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five  when  he  uncU  rtook  his  perilous  journey,  and  afflicted 
by  painful  corpulence." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dominican  Fathers,  making  their 
way  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  August 
1247,  reached  the  camp  of  the  General  Baidjou.  Boldly 
mentioning  the  tenor  of  their  message,  they  were  threatened 
with  death  ;  and  it  was  suggested  thai  the  cliief  of  the  embassy 
should  be  liayed  alive,  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and  thus 
sent  back  to  the  Pope  by  his  companions  ;  but  the  elcii  of 
Baidjou's  six  wives  interposed,  and  the  crime  remained  nn per- 
petrated. After  nine  weeks  of  contemptuous  treatuieut  and 
misery,  they  received  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  terms 
very  similar  to  those  used  by  the  khan :  "  Thou  must  come, 
thou  Pope,  in  person  to  us,  and  afterwards  go  and  present 
thyself  to  him  who  is  the  master  of  the  whole  earth ; "  and  in 
addition,  an  impertinent  and  absurdly  arrogant  manifesto  from 
the  khan  to  his  lieutenant  Baidjou  was  transmitted  to  Innocent 
by  Tartar  messengers,  wliowere,  notwithstanding,  well  received 
by  the  Holy  Pontiff,  and^^iven  scarlet  robes  lined  with  costly 
furs.  Ill  as  tlie  Franciscans  and  Doniinicans  had  been  treated, 
the  effect  of  contact  witli  them  was  nevertheless  such  as  to 
make  the  Mongols  desire  to  eater  into  relation  with  the 
Franks  against  then  Mussulman  enemies. 

In  1248,  the  King  of  France,  St.  Louis,  in  consequence  of 
a  written  communication,  said  to  be  from  Iltclukadai,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Baidjou  in  command  of  the  Persian  armies,  but  no 
doubt  forged,  or  at  least  much  sophisticated,  somewhat  pre- 
]naturely  sent  three  Dominicans  with  two  secular  cleikii,  and 
two  of  his  own  officers,  as  an  embassy  to  the  khan,  with  valu- 
able presents,  including  a  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  When 
they  arrived,  Couyouk  also  was  dead,  and  Ogoul,  the  queen- 
regent,  received  them  with  distinction,  interpreting  their 
coming  into  an  acknowledgment  that  France  was  tributary  to 
the  I'artars.  Our  author  remarks  on  this  style  of  dealing  with 
foreigners,  that  it  is  quite  m  accordance  with  that  still  main- 
tained by  tlie  Chinese. 

'*  St.  Louis  sends  an  ambassador,  therefore  he  acknowledges 
himself  tributary  ;  his  presents  are  a  token  of  his  submission 
to  the  Tartars.  This  has  always  been  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  at  the  court  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  ;  and  tlie  Mongols 
certainly  employed  no  other."  M.  Hue  sliould  be  taken  mto 
the  counsels  of  Lord  Elgin,  beyond  a  doubt.  1  he  ambassa- 
dors of  King  Louis  returned  in  two  years  with  no  result  ;  and 
as  to  the  mbassy,  says  Joinvilie,  tixe  king  "  mucii  lepeuLed 
of  having  sent  it." 

In  1252,  the  rumour  of  the  conversion  oi  a  Prince  Sartak, 
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the  son  of  Baton,  spread  into  Palestine,  and  greatly  rejoiced 
all  Christian  hearts,  especially  the  warm  loving  one  of  King 
Louis,  wiio  forg^ot  the  insults  of  the  Regent  Ogoul,  and 
hazarded  a  new  attempt,  sending  William  of  Rubruk,  known 
as  Rubruquis,  and  Bartholomew  of  Cremona,  both  Francis- 
cans, with  a  fresh  message  of  peace  and  charity.  The  narra- 
tive of  Rubruk  is  charming  in  its  vigorous  and  quaint  simpli- 
city;  his  details  of  the  persons,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Mongols  being  almost  entirely  applicable  to  the  present  day, 
when  these  formidable  shepherds,  after  havijig  ravaged  the 
world,  have  once  more  become  mere  wanderers  on  their  im- 
measurable steppes.  The  pictures  given  by  the  missionariei* 
of  their  physical  characteristics  have  the  truth  of  photographs 
—broad  flat  faces,  prominent  cheek-bones,  little  oblique  eyes 
separated  by  a  great  space,  and  beard  scanty  or  entirely  want- 
ing. The  travellers  first  reached  the  camp  of  Scakatay,  one 
of  Sartak's  ofbcers,  and  found  him  seated  on  a  divan,  with  his 
wife  by  his  side  and  a  guitar  in  his  hand.  "  And  I  really 
thought,"  says  Rubruk,  "  that  his  nose  had  been  cut  off,  so 
flat  was  it,**  The  missionary  could  make  nothing  of  him  ;  he 
was  as  flat  as  his  nose.  Proceeding  from  camp  to  camp, 
through  hardships  and  trials  of  all  kinds,  they  came  to  the 
tents  of  Sartak,and  gaining  access  to  him,  weresoon  undeceived 
as  to  the  report  of  his  conversion :  they  were  told  they  must 
not  say  he  was  a  Christiaii,  for  he  was  not,  but  a  MongoL 
However,  having  with  hun  some  Nestorian  priests,  who  cele- 
bmted  Christian  rites  according  to  their  own  tenets^  he  desired 
die  monks  also  to  bring  to  the  audience  tfa  w  booka  and  aacred 
Tessels.  Dieited,  theieftire,  in  their  beat  TeatmentSj  and  carry- 
ing misaal,  croas,  and  cenaer,  they  entered  the  tent,  chanting 
the  8ahB  Mtffha,  and  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  preaent 
the  letteis  cf  St.  hofm,  with  tranalationa  into  Synae  and 
Arabic  Sartak  aent  the  misaionariea  on  to  hia  father  Batou, 
who  replied  to  Iheir  request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Tar^ 
taiy  to  preach  the  Christian  faith,  thathe  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  grant  pennissiony  but  they  must  aak  it  of  the  £m- 
peror  Mangou,  who  had  been  proclaimed  khan  in  1250.  Con- 
tinuing tlwir  weary  journey,  and  passing  many  Buddhist 
monaateriesy — ^for  already  the  acttve  Ijama  organisation  was 
outstripping  the  ignorant  and  immoral  Nestorianism  that  dimly 
bore  witness  to  the  faith  among  these  populous  hordes, — ^they 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mango u  KJian,  and  on  the  4th  of 
January  1£54>  were  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  altered 
ainging  the  h^n,  A  toiu  ortm  earduM,  ftc,  and  round  the 
place  hung  with  cloth-of«gold,  and  in  the  midst  a  chafing-dish 
nlled  with  a  fiie  made  of  dried  dung,  the  Grand  Khan  aeated 
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on  a  small  bed,  and  clothed  in  a  rich  furred  robe.  Kumys 
(fermented  mare's  milk)  and  rice-wine  wm  introduced,  and 
much  honour  done  tbem,  the  khan  regaling  himself  and  his 
guests  with  equal  assidui^.   Presentlj  he  asked  a  torrent  of 
questions  of  Rubruk  concerning  the  object  of  his  journey,  the 
Fope,  and  Christian  kings ;  but  the  kumys  had  so  muddled  the 
wits  of  the  interpreter,  that  questions  and  answers  got  into  the 
wildest  confusion,    **  For  my  part,"  says  Rubruk,  "  I  under- 
stood nothing  from  what  our  mterpreter  said,  except  that  he 
was  very  drunk,  and  the  emperor,  in  my  opinion,  not  much 
better."    True  to  the  policy  of  Tchinguiz  Khan,  this  jolly 
to])er  favoured  no  one  religion  more  than  another,  but  actually 
got  up  a  public  discussion  between  Christians,  Mahometans, 
and  Buddhists  for  his  amusement,  and  Kubriik  ^vas  chosen 
the  champion  of  the  iirst.    He  acquitted  himseli  so  well,  that 
he  was  declared  by  the  umpires,  three  of  the  emperor's  secre- 
taries, to  have  gained  the  victory.    The  next  day  Mangou 
made  a  profession  of  faith  to  him.    '*  We  Mongols  believe  in 
one  (jo J.    As  God  has  given  the  hand  several  tinkers,  so  has 
Ho  prepared  for  men  various  ways  by  which  tliey  may  go  to 
heaven.    He  has  given  the  Gospel  to  the  Christians,  but  tlicy 
do  not  obey  it ;  he  has  given  soothsayers  to  the  Mongols,  and 
the  Mongols  do  what  their  soothsayers  command,  and  there- 
fore they  live  in  peace."    He  then  dismissed  Rubruk,  telling 
him  it  was  time  to  return  to  his  home,  but  did  not  forget  to 
add  an  arrogant  epistle,  in  the  true  Tartar  vein,  to  be  delivered 
to  King  Louis  :  "This  is  the  command  of  the  Eternal  God! 
Such  are  the  commands  of  the  god  of  tiie  earth,  the  sovereign 
of  the  Mongols,'*  and  so  forth.    Rubruk  returned  to  the  no- 
madic court  of  Batou,  but  at  length  quitted  the  Tartars,  and, 
in  August  1255,  re-entered  his  convent  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
whence  he  addressed  to  St.  Louis  the  narrative  of  his  journey. 
It  abounds  with  interest  and  shrewd  observation,^ — for  the  good 
nionii's  piety  did  not  obscure  his  intelligence  in  worldly  mat- 
ters,— and  it  affords  nuaiiy  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's 
declaration,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Tee- 
totalism,  we  find,  is  but  the  re-appearance  of  a  Tartar  super- 
stition ;  and  in  calling  vulgar  names,  it  may  be  that  a  pet  for- 
mula of  Mangou  himself  is  used  in  the  very  unpolite  sense  in 
which  it  passed  the  royal  lips.    The  peaceful  religious  mea- 
siued  the  barbarians  with  a  truer  estimate  than  the  terrors  of 
beaten  warriors  had  permitted  them  to  make,  and  concludes 
his  story  with  an  opinion,  that  hereafter,  not  mere  monks,  but 
a  bishop  or  prelate,  with  the  rank  of  am});issador,  should  be 
s^eiit,  as  more  likely  to  impress  this  rude  people  ;  adding,  that 
they  axe  not  really  so  formidable  as  has  been  imagined^  and 
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that  their  conquests  have  been  effected  as  much  by  trickery 
as  by  force  of  arms.  "  I  positively  declare,*'  he  says  to  St. 
Louis,  "  that  if  our  peasants  would  live  as  frugally,  and  ciress 
like  these  Tartars,  they  might  make  the  same  conquests." 

We  must  here  take  leave  for  the  present  of  M.  Huc*s  de- 
lightful volumes.  "We  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  thus 
presenting  a  somewhat  full  outline  of  their  contents  to  our 
readers,  many  of  whom  will  probably  not  feel  disposed  to 
make  a  persoiiai  acquaintance  with  the  abb^*8  work  until  it 
pleases  Siessrs.  Longman  to  issue  it  in  a,  kiis  expensive  Ibrm. 
We  propose  to  continue  our  notice  in  the  next  Number  ui  the 


A  DOCTOR'S  OPINIONS  ON  PHTSIC. 

0/  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease.  By  Sir  John  Forbes, 

M.D.y  &c.  Ciiurchill* 

A  SBNSifiiiB  book  is  a  rare  thing.  It  is  a  rarer  phenomenon 
than  a  sensible  man  or  woman*  For  when  you  call  a  man 
**  sensible/*  you  mean  that  he  is  sensible  on  the  whole,  though 
possibly  on  one  or  two  points  his  common  soue  may  in  prac- 
tice be  rather  thrust  aside,  A  book,  however,  represents  a 
man's  views  on  one  particular  subject*  It  may  prove  to  be 
the  very  thing  to  bring  out  the  eccentricities  or  exaggerations 
of  an  author,  who  on  all  other  matters  would  be  a  model  of 
sobriety  and  sound  discretion*  In  fact,  books  have  a  special 
tendenc;|r  to  call  forth  the  eccentricities  and  exaggerations  of 
their  writers^  People  often  take  to  scribbling  on  some  cer- 
tain topic  from  the  sole  cause  that  on  that  one  point  they  are 
a  Httle  whimsical  and  singular*  Finding  their  ideas  unlike 
those  of  other  people,  they  straightway  conclude  that  these 
notions  are  of  extraordinary  worm,  and  that  they  will  wrong 
their  generation  as  well  as  themselves  if  they  keep  silence  and 
leave  an  ignorant  world  untaught* 

Especially  rare,  moreoveri  is  a  sensible  book  by  a  profes- 
sional man  on  the  subject  of  his  profession.  Of  course  we  do 
not  include  under  this  category  books  in  which  the  details  of 
any  matter  are  treated  scientifically  or  didactically.  It  is 
when  a  man  treats  his  own  special  subject  philosophically,  or 
with  a  view  to  be  read  by  non-professional  readers,  that  as  we 
rightly  look  for  common  sense,  so  we  are  frequently  doomed 
to  be  disappointed*  One  does  not  complain  that  a  mathemati- 
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cian  shows  few  signs  of  common  sense  wht- ii  writing  a  treatise 
on  conic  sections  or  the  differential  calculus ;  but  we  do  com- 
plain when  he  writes  on  the  general  study  of  mathematics  as 
an  element  of  liberal  education,  and  treats  his  subject  as  a 
])r()(L'ssiuiiai  mathematician  rather  than  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  man. 

AhovL!  ult,  in  medical  books  is  the  display  of  good  sense 
extraordiiKiril V  rare.  iSobodj  rides  his  hobby  like  a  doctor. 
No  class  iii  meii  are  regarded  with  such  implicit  veneration 
by  coteries  of  worshippers  as  the  medical  practitioners.  In 
every  alteniate  household  you  enter,  you  liiid  that  it  is  an 
established  axiom,  that  if  you  are  ill,  and  have  not  consulted 
the  intelligent  Mr.  Colocynth  of  the  village,  or  die  wonderful 
Dr.  Opium  of  the  next  town,  you  hav  never  given  yourself  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery.  And  as  doc  tors'  patients  delight  to 
lay  aside  the  rules  of  conunon  sense  in  estimating  the  merits 
of  their  oracles,  so  it  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to  read  a  book 
from  one  of  these  oracles  themselves  which  can  address  itself 
to  miscellaneous  readers,  or  treat  the  general  subject  of  medi- 
cal science  without  running  riot  in  extravagancies  which  make 
the  looker-on  smile  and  wonder.  If  there  is  "  nothing  like 
leather"  with  the  currier,  still  more  is  there  "  nothing  like 
physic**  with  the  doctor. 

And  the  same  tendency  to  push  things  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  exaggeration  is  discoverable  in  controversies  on  va* 
rious  systems  of  medicine.  An  opponent  is  synonymous  with 
«  rogue  or  a  fool.  If  a  fact  tells  against  a  certain  theory,  it 
is  thought  amply  sufficient  to  deny  it  rather  than  disprove  it. 
Medicfd  sects  almost  equal  in  number,  and  quite  equal  in  bit^ 
teroess,  the  yarious  sects  who  dispute  about  the  doctrines  of 
Christiamtj.  ^  One  sect  imagines  that  .the  final  cause  of  the 
stomach  is  to  imbibe  mercuxy;  another^  that  blood  was  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  drawn  off  with  the  lancet ; 
a  third  would  wash  out  all  diseases  with  water,  and  turn  the 
physician  into  a  sort  of  scientific  laundress ;  a  fourth  holds 
that  every  dose  of  physic  wluch  is  larger  than  the  millionth 
of  the  millionth  of  a  grain  is  just  so  much  injury  to  the  hu- 
man mtem. 

Wliat  a  pleasant  noyelty,  then,  it  is  to  find  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  authorities  in  the  medical  world 
coming  out  with  a  book,  addressed  to  his  brethren  and  the 
world  at  large,  actually  written  on  the  principles  of  common 
sense  I  Strange  as  it  may  teem,  here  is  an  M.D.,  a  D.C.L.» 
an  a  Oueen*s  physician,  and  what  not  besides,  assur- 

ing mankind,  after  a  lifelong  experience,  that  Nature  is  the 
best  of  all  doctors ;  that  physickmg  is  generally  more  or  less 
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hiimbtig ;  that,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  doctors  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  and  that,  though  the  medical  profession  is  of  great 
use,  and  might  be  of  much  greater,  the  doctor's  chief  bunnen 
is  to  let  Nature^  on  the  whole*  have  her  own  way,  to  clear  away 
hindrances  to  the  operattons  of  her  powers,  to  comfort  and 
soothe  her  in  her  struggles  with  disease;  and,  above  all,  to  set 
the  mind  of  the  patient  at  rest,  and  so  stimulate  his  brain  and 
nervous  sjstem  to  that  healthy  action  which  goes  five-sixths 
of  the  way  towards  the  cure  of  all  the  curable  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

"  Although/'  says  Sir  John*  **  no  ooedmtbts  the  power  of  Nature 
to  cure  many  slight  and  even  some  severe  diseases,  there  yet  exists 
in  the  minds  of  ^  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  still  more 
strongly  in  tlie  minds  of  the  piil^lici  a  mostuigustappiecistioDof  the 
extern  of  this  power"  (p.  134). 

**  A  vast  amount  of  evidence  (of  the  power  of  Nature) — though, 
for  obvious  reasons,  not  formally  recorded — exists  in  medical  tra- 
dition and  in  the  unwritten  testimony  of  medical  men.  I  could  sup- 
jily  a  good  deal  myself.  When  old  Dr.  Warren,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  '  What  will  cure  acute  rheumatism?'  replied  'Six  weeks,' 
he  merely  expressed  what  his  experience  had  led  him  to  know  of  the 
relative  power  of  Nature  and  Art  in  this  disesse*  The  same  kind 
of  testimony  was  given,  and  on  a  wider  scales  by  another  celebrated 
professor,  who,  on  beii^  told  that  a  new  seet  (the  Homoeopathists) 
bsd  sprang  up,  which  cured  diseases  by  infinitesimal  doses  of  medi- 
cine, replied  that  he  himself  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doii^ 
more  than  this,  vis,  earing  disesses  by  none"  (pp»  166,  6). 

He  then  details  the  varioui  sources  from  which  his  con* 
dusiomi  are  gathered,  and  thus  sums  up  the  result : 

**The  one  great  result  obtained  from  the  stud)?  of  these  various 
authorities  is  this,  that  the  power  of  Nature  'to  cure  diseases  is 
infinitely  greater  than  is  gcnerslly  believed  by  the  great  body  of 
medicsl  practitioners  and  by  the  public  generally.  So  great,  indeed, 
as  this  power,  and  so  untverssUy  operative,  thst  it  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fiicts  to  say,  that  of  all  diseases  that  are  curable  and 
cured,  the  vast  majority  are  cured  by  Nature  independently  of  Art ; 
and  of  the  number  of  diseases  that,  according  to  our  present  mode 
of  viewing  thiqge,  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  curable  by  Art,  the  far 
larger  proportion  may  be  justly  set  down  as  cured  by  Nature  and 
Art  conjointly.  The  number  of  diseases  cured  entirely  by  Art  (of 
course,  T  omit  in  all  these  statements  surgical  art)  and  in  spite  of 
Katuro, — in  other  words,  tlie  number  of  cases  that  recover  and  would 
have  died,  had  Art  not  interfered^ — is  extremely  small"  (pp.  170, 
171). 

Sir  tlohn  then  proceeds  to  expound  what  he  holds  really 
is  tlie  use  of  doctors.  Eirst,  he  holds  that  the  practical  con- 
sequence of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  comjparaiive  use- 
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leMne^  of  physic,  and  of  the  cumtiTe  powers  of  unassisted  na- 
ture,—in  which  he  hoLds  that  homoeopathj,  otherwise  a  faree^ 
has  done  great  good,— will  be^  that  the  princij^al  occupation 
of  medical  men  will  be  to  advise  in  the  prevention  of  disease* 

If  the  fature  more  precise  experisnoe  of  enligliteiied  physicians, 
aod  the  sure  advance  of  medical  setence,  must  teDd»  ss  it  is  believed 
they  will  tend,  lo  lessen  considerably  the  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  medidnal  thefapeniics  at  present  entertained  by  medical  waen,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  an  ample  eompenMtion»  both  to'roedicine 
and  humanity*  will  be  found  in  the  proportionate  development  of 
the  hygienic  or  preventive  department  of  the  art. 

But  however  much  overlooked  and  neglected  from  the  begin- 
ning the  hygienic  department  of  medicine  rnny  have  been,  it  has 
never  been  entirely  Jost  sight  of;  and  has,  on  many  occasions,  ]n*e- 
sented  such  brilliant  results,  as  have,  at  the  time,  demonstrated  iis 
importance  and  dignity,  and  indicated,  though  perhaps  only  darkly, 
the  high  consideration  it  is  destined  to  attain  in  the  future. 

During  the  present  century,  at  least,  statesmen,  as  well  as  tlie 
professors  of  medicine,  have  hsd  their  attention  turned  much 
mote  to  salutary  measures  of  a  general  kind  than  in  any  previous 
period  of  man's  bistoiy*  The  practical  movement  hence  originating, 
though  yet  merely  incbosle»  has  already  acquired  such  an  impulse  as 
must  issue  in  great  results ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
lesults  in  public  hygiene  must  necessarily  direct  attention  to  domes- 
tic and  individual  hygiene ;  so  that  while  the  services  of  a  large 
body  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  shall  be  claimed  for 
the  former,  the  attention  of  the  private  practitioners  will  be  devoted 
in  an  equal  degree  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  tiie  ])revention  of  disease 
in  households  and  in  the  individuals  constituting  households"  (pp. 
181,  2). 

How  far  all  tln^  will  succeed  with  the  multitude  may,  we 
think,  be  doubted.  Men,  and  women  too,  dearly  love  a  nasty 
dose.  As  there  are  people  who  think  that  the  great  use  of 
Sermons  is  to  furnish  occasions  of  self-mortification  to  an 
audience,  so  there  are  others  wlio  hold  tiiat  it  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  one  must  suffer  a  certain  amount  of  sickness,  and 
that  thn  more  nauseous  the  remedy,  the  more  efiicacious  its 
inlluence.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  may  he  hoped  that  Sir 
Johii's  prognostications  will  prove  ctirrect ;  and  as  we  liave 
heard  a  doctor  allege  that  he  once  cured  a  patient  of  an  appa- 
rently incurable  clu-onic  disease  by  simply  forbidding  him  to 
eat  the  jam-tarts  which  formed  a  portion  of  his  daily  dinner, 
so  the  regulation  of  daily  life,  and  the  enforcement  of  healtliy 
occupations  and  amusements,  may  come  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  cliief  business  of  the  family  doctor.  What  a  coriditiun  of 
wisdom,  indeed,  should  we  have  reached,  when,  instead  of  the 
old  style  of  apothecaries*  bills, — "  Monday,  draughts,  4^,  Gd.; 
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Tuesday,  ditto,  4ff,  Od* ;  Wednesday,  dxanglits  and  powder, 
7«.;  Thursday,  pilk  and  lotion,  St.," — ^we  should  receWe  a 
document  running  thus :  To  making  you  get  up  at  seven  o*- 
elock,  10f«;  to  advising  an  alteration  In  your  drainage,  7f. 
to  cutting  off  two  cigars  per  diem,  5*.;  to  calling  for  an  hour*s 
gosnp,  and  reviving  your  spirits,  121s.  1*'  And  yet,  after  all, 
what  can  pills  and  potions,  except  in  rare  cases,  do  for  the 
cure  of  sickness  half  so  useful  as  these  latter  kinds  of  reme- 
dies? 

The  chapter  in  which,  after  making  the  above  admissions. 
Sir  John  Forbes  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
modes  of  treating  diseases  on  the  ordinary  *'  allopathic**  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  collections  of 
admissions  on  the  pert  of  a  professional  man  which  medical 
literature  can  supply*  He  discusses  the  four  different  modi- 
fications in  use  at  the  present  day :  the  ''  extinguishing  treat- 
ment," the  **  active  treatment,"  the  **  auxiliary  or  mild  treat- 
ment," and  the  negative  or  totally  inert  treatment."  The 
two  first  are  called  by  their  upholders, — still,  unfortunately 
for  mankind,  a  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  —  the 
'*  heroic"  treatment,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree ;  though 
why  they  should  be  called  heroic,"  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  old-fashioned  heroes"  of  antiquity  were  awful  de- 
stroyers of  human  life,  we  never  could  conceive.  The  third 
method  is  that  which  Sir  John  himself  advocates,  and  on  this 
ground,  we  shall  allow  him  to  explain  it  in  his  own  words : 

"Auxiliary  or  Mild  Treatmi-nt:  Rational  Expectancy. 
— Til  is  .modification  of  the  indirect  physiological  method  of  treating 
diseases  (more  especially  acute  diseases),  1  regard  as  at  once  the 
most  philosophica),  the  safest,  the  surest,  and  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  forms  it  assumes  in  practice.  Although  in  appearance  it 
dtifers  little  from  the  hist  form  of  treatment,  except  in  <if'«Tree,  it  is 
hased  on  a  somewhat  ditierent  principle,  and  seeks  to  fiiUil  diHerent 
indications.  In  the  first  place,  it  completely  reco^riiseii  the  autocracy 
of  Nature  in  tlie  cure  of  acute  diseases,  ami  jjrocceds  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  not  only  Uiieless  but  injui  ioui>  to  aiteinpt  to  suppress  or 
gready  to  modify  the  morbid  processes  by  strong  measures  of  a  per- 
tarbative  or  exhaustive  kind. 

The  indicatioDS  which  this  mode  of  treatment  seeks  to  fulfil 
are  diiefly  the  following :  1st.  To  place  the  diseased  body  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  ibr  the  development  and  exercise  of 
iu  own  conservative  powers,  by  the  institution  of  a  proper  regimen, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term.  2d.  To  endeavour 
thereby,  or  through  the  use  of  medicaments,  to  remove  such  obsta^ 
cles  to  the  favourable  action  of  the  conservative  at»d  restorative 
powers  as  may  be  removable  without  the  risk  of  checkinc^  or  inju- 
riously perverung  them.     3d.  Applying  these  measures  under  a 
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wstehfiil  tapervbioa ;  not  to  tttMnpt,  by  any  vigotoiis  measures,  to 
alter  the  coune  of  the  morbid  processes  so  loog  as  tbey  seem  to 
keep  wJthm  the  limit  of  safety*  and  when  they  transgress  or  threaten 
to  traiiflgress  this  limit,  only  then  to  endeavour  to  modify  them  by 
such  mud  measures  as,  if  they  fril  in  doing  good,  caimot  do  rou^ 
barm.  4tlu  To  be  on  the  watch  against  possible  contingencies, 
vrhich  may  demand  the  employment  of  measures  of  exceptional 
activity,  whether  in  the  form  of  regimen  or  medicine;  and,  when 
required,  to  apply  such  me^jsiires  with  the  necessary  vigour.  This 
la.st  indication  refers  to  such  contingencies  as  great  irritation  or  pain, 
exhaustion,  sleeplessness,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  intercurrent  local  m- 
flarnmations,  &c.,  which  often  admit  of  ^reat  mitigation  at  least,  if 
not  of  complete  removal,  by  drugs,  dietetic  stimulants,  &c."  (pp.2»i8- 
240). 

The  fourth  system  he  of  course  condenms;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  were  he  driven  to  a  choice  between  its  adoption  and 
that  of  either  of  the  more  active  methods,  he  would  incline 
rather  to  do  notliing  than  to  do  too  much.  The  homoeopathic 
system  he  includes  under  the  class  of  the  do-nothings.  We 
rtinark  also,  what  will  surprise  many  persons,  that  he  is  far 
from  denying  the  assertion  of  the  homoeopathists,  that  it  is  in 
violent  and  acute  diseases  that  their  metnod  is  most  signally 
successful.  Precisely  so,  says  Sir  John ;  for  it  is  exactly  in 
those  very  cases  that  most  mischief  is  done  by  an  injudicious 
meddling  with  Nature  in  her  efibrts  to  work  a  cure.  He  re- 
minds us,  indeed,  of  what  was  once  said  to  us  by  a  Catholic 
priest  who  bad  been  largely  cognisant  of  the  effects  of  the 
various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  difTerciit  practitioners 
when  the  cholera  was  at  its  worst  in  the  north  of  England. 
"  If  I  had  the  cholera  myself,"  said  he,  *'  1  should  send  lor  no 
doctor  at  all,'* 

On  the  wliole,  then,  we  look  on  Sir  John  Forbc^i's  book 
as  a  most  vuhiahle  contribution  to  the  health  of  mankind, 
"Whether  it  will  contribute  as  powcrfnlly  towards  the  incomes 
of  apothecaries  may  be  another  quLStion.  We  do  not  bee, 
however,  that  the  value  of  medical  advice  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  physic  which  their  patients  swallow — By  the 
way,  what  an  expressive  word  is  that  term  "patient,"  as  used 
to  describe  a  sick  person  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor !  What  sick 
people  want,  is  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases ;  and  there  is  just 
as  much  call  for  the  physician  to  cure  them  by  gentle  and 
rational  means,  or  by  allaying  their  fears  and  enlivening  their 
tpirits,  as  by  butchering  them  with  calomel,  or  assassinating 
tnem  with  the  lancet. 
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Collectiom  illmtrating  tin;  Jli.slor//  of  tlic  Catholic  Religion  in 
the  Counties  of  Cornwall^  iJevorif  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts, 
and  G  loucester,   Bj  the  Very  i^ev.  George  OiiveTf 
Dolman,  1857« 

This  is  the  lateit  work  from  one  of  the  most  authentic  and 
most  prolific  sources  of  historical  informatioii  that  the  Ca- 
tholics of  England  have  possessed  in  our  days.  The  authors 
whole  life  has  heen  dedicated  to  these  researches ;  he  has  been 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sons, boUi  lay  and  clerical,  of  whom  he  writes  ;  his  industry 
is  unquestionable,  his  accuracy  in  noting  down  such  facts  as 
he  discovers  unparalleled,  his  temper  in  treating  of  them  im- 
perturbable to  a  fault,  his  personal  amiability  has  given  him 
access  to  many  private  stores  of  knowledge  that  are  shut  to 
other  writers,  his  book  has  been  long  hoped  for  and  long 
announced;  but  we  must  confess,  now  we  iiave  got  it,  it  has 
t^iven  us  quite  as  much  disappointment  as  pleasure.  This  ia 
ail  ungracious  reception  to  give  in  return  for  so  much  con- 
scientious labour,  and  some  really  valuable  results  from  il; 
and  we  might  easily  avoid  the  disagreeable  reproaches  which 
our  frankness  is  sure  to  earn  for  us  by  taking  refuge  iiiulcr 
the  usual  romplimentary  platitudes,  which,  m  ordinary  cases, 
authors  and  publishers  expect  from  reviewers  ;  but  we  feel 
this  to  be  an  instance  where  even  a  compromise  of  opinion 
involves  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a  great  injustice  to  the  public 
interests  of  the  Catholic  body. 

We  readily  admit  that  we  have  here  a  book  of  "  Collec- 
tions," as  announced  in  the  title-page;  but  we  think  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  such  a  collector  more  tliaii  the  appen- 
dix to  his  notc-hooks.  Por  many  years  he  has  hccu  Hinging 
to  the  CathoUc  public  most  dainty  scraps  in  the  })eriodical 
literature  of  the  day,  stimulating  our  appetite  for  the  hour 
when  we  should  sit  down  to  tlie  full  banquet  of  his  matured 
information  about  the  great  lieroes  of  the  faith  in  p:ist  gene- 
rations of  Catholics  ;  and  we  cannot  now  be  satisfied  witli  a 
dry  dish  of  dates,  and  a  cool  reference  to  some  more  savoury 
morsel  formerly  cooked  up  in  the  Catholicnn,  the  Orthodox 
Journal,  Dolman  s  Magazim  ,  or  some  other  fossil  publication 
that  lived  in  the  days  of  the  megatherium  and  ichthyosaurus, 
which  perhaps  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  but  which  few 
living  men  have  ever  seen,  and  fewer  can  possibly  possess. 
Wc  would  not  wish  to  say  a  word  that  can  be  construed  as 
unkind  of  the  author*s  talents,  capabilities^  or  industiy ;  and 
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we  cannot  doubt,  that  if  lie  would,  he  could  make  history  of 
his  coUectiom,  We  complain  that  he  has  not  done  so.  He 
jots  down  little  isolated  facts,  often  mere  half-stories,  valuable 
only  as  parcels  of  a  whole,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
joint  his  dry  bones  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  life  into  them. 
It  is  not  enough  to  imitate  the  industry  of  the  ant  in  collect- 
ing little  dry  details,  unless  the  chronicler  will  take  the  trouble 
to  ffo  beyond  the  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  that  insect, 
and  reduce  lus  hei^  into  some  cemented  form*  K  we  cannot 
have  proo&  that  a  man  Ihed  to  aome  purpose,  we  care  little 
to  know  the  F£cci8e  period  at  which  he  was  blessed  with  a 
godmother*  The  accuracy  of  a  day  on  which  nothing  parti« 
cular  haopened  does  not  interest  us,  thouffhit  haacoat  a  world 
of  trouble  to  £x  it  piedsellj*  Now,  wiu  the  exception  of  a 
few  valuable  original  documents,  and  some  graerai  erpiesaiona 
which  derive  their  chief  force  ^om  what  we  know  otherwise, 
we  might  read  tins  book  and  go  away  beUeving  that  the  great 
ez^oita  achieved  by  the  Catholics  of  the  West  for  the  faith 
mamly  consisted  in  having  birthdays  and  anniversaries.  For 
our  part,  we  think  these  are  juat  the  two  days  in  a  man*a  life 
which,  however  important  to  the  individual,  the  public  gene- 
rally cares  least  to  know,  because  these  are  probaoly  the  very 
two  on  which  he  did  least  that  interested  the  public.  We 
want  the  intermediate  history  between  these  limits  of  his 
earthly  existence ;  and  aa  we  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Oliver  could 
frequently  give  it  if  he  would,  we  are  impatient  and  disap- 
pointed to  wre  recdved  so  U^e.  While  ne  was  ccllecting 
materials  for  this  book,  and  sending  occasional  hints  of  hia 
subject  to  periodicals,  any  deficiency  or  reticence  of  detail 
was  excusable,  and  inevitable;  but  this  was  a  transitoiy  state 
of  things.  We  want  the  conclusion  from  all  these  premises; 
the  fabric  built  of  these  masses  of  materials.  What  he  has 
given  in  scraps  is  lost  History  printed  in  periodicals  is  writ* 
ten  in  water.  If  he  does  not,  as  he  best  can,  while  there  ia 
vet  time,  fix  his  records  in  as  complete  a  form  as  his  matured 
mformaUon  will  aUow,  and  bring  together  his  Si^eda  mmbra, 
he  neither  does  justice  to  himself  nor  to  his  subject,  and  he 
has  merely  spent  his  life  in  amassing  collections  that  some 
dashing  writer  will  hereafter  appropriate  and  convert  into 
literary  capital  in  a  more  accessible  form. 

It  may  satisfy  his  modesty  to  be  entered  in  the  Biogia- 
phical  List  of  the  Clergy"  as,  Oliver,  George,  D.D.,  with  ten 
unea  of  chronology  after  hia  name  and  (at,  we  trust,  a  remote 
date)  a  supplementary  eleventh  line  of  necrology ;  but  it  wiU 
not  satisfy  his  duty  to  himself  that  the  public  should  be 
obliged  to  annex  to  it  a  6Sc  m  non  vchis  epitaph ;  and  though 
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**  his  only  ambition  is,  that  his  name  may  be  written  id  the 
Book  of  Life,"  we  think  it  will  look  much  better  there  with 
the  praise  of  having  glorified  before  men  the  hosts  of  saints 
and  martyrs  among  whose  chronicles  he  has  spent  his  innocent 
and  useful  life.  He  has  already  done  this  partially ;  we  urge 
him  to  do  it  completely. 

We  must  make  one  incidental  remark  on  the  antiquarian 
portion  of  his  book.  Dr.  Oliver  has  shown  bv  his  various 
publications  how  much  may  be  done  towards  itfustrating  the 
tdstoiy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  by  industry  and 
perseverance,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  labouring  in  a 
limited  field,  in  a  provincial  town,  almost  exclusively  among 
private  sources  of  mformation.  He  has  done  wonders  to  save 
future  historians  the  trouble  of  painful  research ;  we  give  him 
credit  for  having,  within  the  limits  of  his  subject,  exhausted 
the  vein  he  has  been  working,  though  he  has  not  brought  all 
the  rich  ore  to  the  sur&ce.  We  are  the  more  oonvinc^  that 
it  is  not  in  private  stores,  often  poor,  sometimes  suspicious, 
always  difficult  of  access,  ^t  are  to  be  sought  the  great  trea- 
sures  of  Catholic  history  yet  extant*  From  all  the  results  we 
have  seen,  we  jud^e  that  these  fields  are  almost  barren  in  com- 
parison with  the  nch  harvests  jyet  untouched  amon^  the  more 
or  less  accessible  archives  of  various  public  institutions  at 
homt  and  abroad*  We  have  already  given  the  readers  of  our 
late  Numbers  a  few  samples  of  these  treasures.  If  it  were  in 
our  power  to  command  the  co-operation  of  a  few  such  indus- 
trious labourers  in  these  fields  as  Dr.  Oliver  has  proved  in 
his,  we  might  indeed  hope  to  set  before  the  reading  world 
such  a  view  of  the  iniquities  of  the  so-called  Reformation, 
and  the  heroic  fidelity  to  their  God  and  their  country  of  the 
Catholics  of  these  lands,  as  would  create  a  revolution  in  the 
accepted  history  of  these  latter  ages. 

We  wish  we  could  heartily  praise,  or  honestly  dismiss 
without  notice,  that  part  of  Dr.  Oliver's  book  which  relates 
to  the  present  time.  But  it  may  not  be.  There  is  nothii^ 
perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  authorship  that  requires  a 
cooler  judgment,  or  a  stronger  nerve,  to  steer  a  writer  through 
its  penis,  than  recent  or  living  biography.  Here  we  could 
have  respected  his  difficulties,  and  have  been  contented  with 
a  bare  cnronolodcal  catalogue  of  names  and  dates ;  but  un- 
luckily this  is  me  very  part  of  his  work  where  the  author 
has  preferred  to  go  beyond  these  skeletons  of  history  and  to 
venture  most  hazardously  upon  biographical  fullness.  If  he 
had' suppressed  all  personal  narrative  involving  character,  we 
should  have  commended  his  prudeiKi  or  his  delicacy;  if  he 
had  praised  every  body  and  every  thing  indiscriminately,  we 
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could  have  winked  at  his  simplicity,  or  his  charity,  or  his  over- 
anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
courage  or  his  judgment ; — but  he  has  just  praised  with  indis- 
cretion enough  in  some  cases  to  destroy  the  value  of  many 
more  panegyrics  which  were  far  better  deserved,  and  exposed 
in  some  parts  of  his  book  transactions  very  discreditable  to 
personages  who  elsewhere  recei\(;  high  general  comnienda- 
tions.  Now,  to  us,  this  does  not  seem  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
treating  facts.  There  are  revelations  eiiougli  dispersed  about 
the  book  to  show  that  the  old  Western  District  (of  which, 
with  the  addition  of  Gloucestersliirc,  his  book  treats)  has  been 
in  modern  times  the  victim  of  grievous  evils  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  its  temporal  afiairs,  and  the  erratic  ungoyemable 
eharacters  of  the  miscellaneous  clergy  whom  the  bishops,  in 
their  destitution  of  a  regular  succession  of  pastors,  have  been 
obliged  to  accept  as  occasional  missionaries ;  and  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  not  to  have  fenced  with  sueh  trutliB.  AH 
writers  on  such  delicate  topics  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  pw<« 
tial  or  erroneous  information ;  we  cannot  congratulate  Dr* 
Oliver  on  having  escaped  this  danger*  We  have  under  our 
eye  at  thia  moment  one  veiy  elabmta  and  nassionate  enco- 
mium on  a  person  whom  but  a  little  careful  inquiry^  in  an 
obvious  quarter^  would  have  placed  in  the  deepest  shadow  of 
the  author's  picture.  Thm  are  others  o(  whom  he  has  said 
both  too  much  and  too  little. 

We  will  pass  over  a  certain  number  of  minor  inaccuraci«i» 
some  of  which  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  printer,  in 
the  hope  that  the  author  may  be  induced  to  re-edit  the  book 
in  a  shape  more  worthy  of  his  fame,  when  they  will  doubts 
less  be  corrected.  It  would  cost  him  but  little  labour  to  add, 
to  what  is  here  given  of  the  histoipr  of  past  times,  other  facts 
of  which  he  is  evidently  in  possessiont  and  some  which  he  has 
formerly  wasted  upon  periodicals  and  newspapers.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  present  period  of  religion 
in  the  West,  we  would  urgently  recommend  a  cautious  re« 
vision  of  ity  but  most  especially  of  the  biographical  notices. 
Grave  delinquencies  may  be  diielded  by  silence,  but  never 
with  unmerited  praise.  A  bishop  who  ruins  his  diocese  bj 
his  imprudence,  and  only  escapes  ecclesiastical  censures  for  his 
writbgs  by  giving  pledges  of  amendment,  which  he  immedi- 
atelv  and  publicly  violates,  can  hardly  be  called  a  luminary 
of  the  Church ;  and  no  amount  of  satire  against  his  accusers 
will  remove  the  stigma  from  a  priest  suspended  for  grievous 
wickedness,  after  the  accusations  have  been  fully  proved  and 
ientence  pronounced  by  the  competent  tribunal.  We  entreat 
Or.  Oliver  to  be  cautious,  lest  hit  unsuspecting  good«naturo 
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should  allow  his  imblcmished  name  to  ho  iisr  d  as  the  mantle 
to  cloak  iniquities  that  will  inevitably  taniish  it.  Charity 
may  cover  any  sins  by  silence ;  it  ceases  to  be  charity  ivheii 
sinners  are  defended  at  the  expense  of  truth. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOFHT,  &c 

Maxims  ami  Sayings  of  Si.  Theresa.  Translntefl  by  the  Rpv.  Cniion 
DaltoD.  2d  editioD.  (Dolmas.)  W  e  are  glad  to  see  a  secoud  ediiioa  of 
this  ramurkaUe  little  book. 

I.  Hie  Days  of  my  Life,  By  the  Author  of  Mrs.  Marearet  Mait- 
land ( Hnrtt  nid  Blaokett)  2.  Hiddm  IMa;  or  Uie  Sdumlfellmim, 
(Newby). — We  are  sometimei  asked  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few 
novels  which  may  be  snfplv  recommenHod,  whetber  m  unexceptionnbh* 
in  monils,  or  with  Cntf)()]ir  porsonn^es  concprnf-fl  in  a  non-con trovprsinl 
Story,  or  as  furnisbmii^  a  little  pleusaiil  reading  with  an  absence  of  vio- 
lent or  tttihealthy  exoitenisnt,  or  as  iDealeating  good  principles  witlioui 
anv  of  tliat  distmotive  ''i)reaching''  which  w  the  vice  of  SO  nweh  of  tflO 
fiction  of  the  present  day.  The  two  stories  before  us  may  be  named  as 
snpplyinp:  oy\p  ot  otbor  ot  these  wants.  One  is  by  a  vorv  decided  Pro- 
testant, and  a  Scotch  wgman  to  boot ;  the  otiier  is  an  Englishman, 
end  a  Catholie.  One  eontslos  few  inddants;  end  its  merit  Has  in  eoi»- 
binine  a  eertaia  amount  of  quiet  strength  wiUi  an  entire  absence  of  ilie- 
torical  exafrgeration.  The  other  looks  more  to  a  vnrioty  of  rbriraoTer 
and  action  for  its  interest,  and  for  bringinir  the  reader  into  contact  with 
people  too  little  familiar  in  their  oatimd  everj-day  life  with  the  Eng- 
lish public.  We  have  so  few  novels  of  this  fcind  written  by  Bnglidi 
CSatholies,  that  we  regret  that  an  accident  has  prevented  our  welcoming 
the  first  appearance  of  the  author  of  Hidden  lAnkt  until  now ;  and  we 
shotild  be  glad  to  see  him  as  sueoessfttl  with  the  ^^eneraL  pubUs  as  be 
deserves. 

1.  Willy  Reillyand  his  dear  Collrcu  Bawu.  By  Willium  Oarieton. 
ad  edition.  (Dufy.J  2.  The  Wor/u  of  Gerald  Griffin.  (Duliy*s  Na- 
tional Edition.  >— A  liDo  or  two  is  all  tliat  new  editioos  like  these  require. 
Carleton  is  one  of  the  most  talking  and  popular  of  the  delineators  of 

Irish  life  ;  and  two  years  have  broncr^it  bis  last  story  to  a  third  edition. 
Gerald  Griffin  was  a  writer  ot  great  power,  of  the  same  clnss  as  Carle- 
ton  and  Banim,  with  this  difference,  that  he  was  a  devoted  Catholic, 
and  died  while  preparing  to  take  the  vows  in  a  rdigfons  order.  Dofiys 
re4saiies  of  Us  works  are  as  readable  and  good-looking  as  they  can  be 
at  the  price,  and,  in  fact,  far  better  than  many  of  the  cheap  railwav 
series.  It  ii^  ^satlefeetorv  to  learn  that  it  pays  to  bring  them  out  in  sucn 
a  form,  for  they  are  really  very  fairly  turned  out. 

1.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Set  on.  Foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
America.  2d  edition.  By  Dr.  White,  Baltimore.  (Murphy.)  2.  Pou- 
Ane  Stward^  a  Tale*  By  Dr.  Bryant.  6th  cditkm.  (Murphy.)  8. 
GooABan^WHdMtrPaaM*  BfA«Dewar.  SdeditioB.  (Parmdga.) 
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4.  Evangilme,  traduite  dc  Longfellaw  par  le  ChevaUer  de  Chalelaiiu 
(Bokiidu)  6.  The  FiJJijof  Sfiffo,  Tranifaa«d  by  Heeketboni.  (Triib- 
ner.)  6.  Flowers  from  Foreinn  T^mds.  By  Father  Charles.  (Duffy.) 
7.  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  '  By  tlip  Her.  E.  Owen.  (Ilatchard.)  8. 
T/ie  Young  Crusader,  and  otiier  Tales.  (Duffy.) — A  word  of  notice 
must  siiuUarly  suffice  for  ail  the  above,  as  tbey  are  only  new  editions  or 
tnuidatioiM.  mf%  the  two  last,  one  of  which  Is  interattiiig  as  coming 
from  one  of  the  Protestant  chefdaint  who  attended  the  army.  It  is  a 
sensible  and  agreeable  lecture,  and  tells  a  prood  deal  in  a  small  space. 
The  other  is  n  spn>f<  similar  to  those  which  the  same  publisher  has 
brought  out  before,  mid  with  the  same  merits. 

Sffjfe  Rationalhin  in  Edncnfimi.   2d  Series.    A  Digest  of  the  Bensons 
on  which  certahi  Mr  rubers  of  iJie  Clergy  areunadle  to  accept  tlte  Privy- 
CkmncU  Education  Grants,    By  the  Kev.  H.  Formby.    We  are  not 
wining  to  slay  the  slaiiit  or  to  take  up  old  controverries  for  the  s^  of 
criticising  a  book ;  but  we  oannot  help  thiniilng  that  the  whole  eaose  of 
Catholic  education  suffers  wlicn  the  opinions  of  one  party,  however 
weak,  are  represented  by  such  a  painjihlet  as  this.    Fancy  being  taught 
that  the  Govern  men  t-grant<?  to  schools  must  be  one  of  two  things : 
either  an  alms,  or  a  donceur  given  to  promote  a  godless  system  !  It 
cannot  be  8D  auDS,  because  the  Privy  Council  does  not  adt  our  prayen. 
Therefore  it  is  only  a  wily  douceur.  The  author  forgets  that  people  may 
ftct  \^ithout  a  thought  about  reli^'on,  or  about  any  particular  system  of 
teaching  at  aJL    A  benevolent  person,  in  cholera  time,  may  distribute 
money  for  medicines  without  making  himself  a  partisan  of  aliopathist, 
hooKKopathist,  hydropathist,  or  hygeist.   He  sees  people  perishing,  he 
pities,  he  feam  tMt  the  plaeue  may  approach  his  own  doors,  and  he  dis- 
tributes his  mone^  by  handfals,  beggmg  the  poor  people  to  clnan  out 
their  pigsties,  whitewash  their  bedrooms,  and  send  for  the  doctor.  So 
our  Government  fears  the  increase  of  the  criminal  population  that  is 
brought  up  in  the  streets ;  it  sees  that  the  only  remedy  is  education ;  it 
knows  that  the  country  will  not  allow  a  nn&rm  Prussian  or  Russian 
state-system ;  the  only  thinj^  left  is  to  aid  the  ministers  of  rrlipori  in 
procurintr  menn?  of  education  for  tlieir  respective  flocks.    The  grant  is 
not  an  alms  uor  a  wily  douceur,  but  an  assi^itance  to  enable  us  to  bring  up 
Our  ohildrsn  so  as  not  to  enlarge  the  terrible  mass  of  the  erimiaal  popu* 
lation.  Whether  the  grant  to  us  is  due  to  the  fisar  of  this  evil,  or  to  a 
growing  sense  of  justice,  or  any  such  natural  motive,  it  is  a  real  boon, 
nnd  though  our  own  by  the  strictest  distributive  justice,  may  be  received 
witli  that  amount  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  all  men  who,  when  they 
might  have  done  ev^  abstained  from  doing  it.   Our  own  intrinsic 
strength  is  not  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  make  tiiese  grants ;  the  tra* 
dition,  perha{»the  feeling,  of  the  country  is  against  tbdr  bein^  con- 
ceded to  n« ;  anrl  yet  they  are  given,  and  eiven  m  a  manner  which  has 
hitherto  satistied  tlioi*e  who  have  the  commission  to  watch  over  our  souls. 
We  hope  the  controversy  about  them  is  settled  for  some  years  to  come. 

Complaints  of  a  Convert  ;  or,  our  lielitj  'toiis  lielatwm  with  the  Con- 
tment.  By  E.  S.  Foulkes,  late  Feilow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxoa.  (London:  lomley.)  The  title  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  strildn^, 
and  snggestive  of  unpleasant  contents.  The  Catholie  will  be  a^reeahfy 
di«!appointed  to  find  that  the  convert's  complaints  are  not  against  the 
Church,  but  against  his  countrymen  for  their  treatment  of  the  Church, 
especially  for  tlieir  European  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  author  is  sp^tk^ 
ing  to  Protestants,  and  puts  bhnself  more  or  less  into  their  positioD«  and 
thereibre  makes  ereiy  possible  ooneesnoii  to  them.  Bat  some  of  these 
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eonoMtions  are  put  Into  ktiganf  e  that  will  enily  bear  a  mtvdtig  o/thaf^ 
sive  to  pioas  ears, — as  when  be  draws  out  the  paraJlel  between  the  ri«a 

of'tho  F.ncrli''b  Constitution  and  the  rise  of  the  Pnp:il  power  ;  wherp  the 
meaniiif^  is.  that  the  right  lodsjed  with  the  snrct  s'^or  of  Peter  from  the 
first  only  gradually  developed  into  action ;  but  where  careless  readers 
wOl  be  rare  to  find  the  adnuBsion  that  the  right  ituHf  wee  bat  of  gradual 

growth.  And  again,  when  he  advoeatee  political  relations  with  tm  H<Af 
ee,  in  order  that  our  Government  may  be  ablp  to  have  some  control 
over  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  in  the  colonifs  (p.  91).  Like  the 
writers  in  the  Union^  Mr.  Foulkes  advocates  concessions  on  both  sides," 
and  talks  agidnet "  extreme  ojrfnionfi/'  He  hat  a  notion  that  the  AngU* 
eans  have  a  succeflslon  unbroken  from  the  medieval  Church,  and  eevend 
other  fancies,  ordinarily  harmle^'S,  but  hardly  so  innocent  in  present  cir- 
cnmstHnorxi,  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  pamphlet  is  well  written,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  amon^  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  our  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  if  it  chances  to  reach  their  hands. 

Phaniasmata;  or,  IUusi(nu  and  FanaticUnu  of  Protean  Forms  nro- 
dueiwe  of  greet  EoOm*   By  Dr.  Madden.   2  toIs.   (London :  Newby.) 
In  these  two  goodly  volumes  ]>r.  Madden  undertakes  to  discuss  the 
phenomena  oi  sorc<^ry,  possession,  and  all  the  various  mental  states 
wliich  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  hitherto  reterreti  to  extra- 
natural  agencies.    Dr.  Madden,  in  common  witli  modern  philc»$ophers, 
ft^es  a  physician's  view  of  these  phenomena,  and  refers  them  to  the 
mutual  action  and  re-action  of  the  imagination  and  the  body.  Imagina- 
tion is  thn  Proteus  of  these  fannticisms,  by  whicfi  he  would,  if  ho  were 
not  too  good  a  Catholic  to  be  consistent  in  his  philosophy,  nc  c^ount  not 
only  for  the  demonopathv  of  the  Jansenist  nuns,  but  also  ior  the  visions 
of  St  Teresa.  But  the  holiness  of  the  saint  overoomes  his  theory,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  concede  an  objective  reality  for  the  unseen  world  with 
which  she  commiTnicated.    In  all  other  cases  the  modern  philosopher 
has  it  all  his  own  way  ;  and  a  very  unreasonable  way  it  is.    Because  all 
spiritual  disorders  have  certain  effects  on  the  body,  because  these  effects 
can  be  tabulated,  and  presented  in  a  statistical  form,  therefore — wbat?^ 
therefore  they  are  mere  phenomena  of  nature,  and  are  not  caused  by  any 
preternatural  influences.    Whatever  can  be  numbered  is  natural,  not 
supernatural ;  or,  in  othrr  word«,  because  two  and  two  are  four,  there- 
fore there  is  no  God  ;   because  God's  own  immediate  crentious  are 
wrought  in  number,  measure,  and  weight,  therefore  they  are  not  His 
creations  at  all  I    Because  there  is  an  average  of  crimes,  tberefors 
crimes  are  not  the  result  of  freo-will,  hot  of  a  natural  law.   « If  one  per- 
son in  thirty  thousand  eats  shoes  or  marries  hi-*  grandmother,  thf-n  one 
[K  rs  Dii  in  thirty  thousand  must  eat  shoes  or  niurry  )iis  grandmother," 
as  we  are  told  by  an  American  philosopher.    l>r.  Madden's  principle  is 
not  jfhndamentany  different.   lie  tabulates  and  reduces  to  stadstics  all 
phenomena  of  sorcery  and  possession,  and  finds  their  medical  character- 
istic^, nnd  then  at  once,  by  a  jump,  for  wfn'eh  we  can  find  no  lo^x'  a! 
justification,  concludes  they  are  natural,  not  caused  by  demoniacal 
agency.  We  are  pained  at  this  conclusion ;  for  we  think  that  in  this  age 
it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  believe  in  the  devil  as  to  believe  in  Qod. 
Doubtless  many  such  cases  are  mere  illusions  or  cheats  ;  but  to  reibr  the 
whole  class  to  such  agencies,  logically,  we  fear,  leads  to  deplorable  con- 
sequences in  religion.    As  we  said  before,  Dr.  Madden's  reliirion  is  too 
Strong  for  hb  philosophy,  and  in  consequence  he  has  given  us  a  valuable 
compilation,  which  the  Catholic  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  repulsive 
snbfeet  may,  if  forwamed,  read  with  advantage. 
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ULTRAMONTANISM  FOR  ENGLAND. 
♦  < 

UtTRA;iipKTAMisif  IS  m  Very  ugly  word.  It  it  one  of  those 
ugly  worcU^  within  whose  imdefiaed  signification  are  supposed 
to  lurk  all  those  mysterious  horrortf  in  which  igaorant  selfish- 
ness delights  to  rejeL  As  a  Gallicaa  Citholic  is  supposed  to 
he  almost  aa  good*  a9  a  Protestant,  so  an  Ukramoniane  Ca- 
tholic is  supposed  to  he  almost  as  had  as  a  Jesuit.  The  TOfj 
suspicion  )of.'f.''Ultraniontanism.**  is  held^  to  be  enough  to  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  fulfilling  .the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  enough 
therefore  to  disentitle  him  to  the  xights  of  an  Englishman. 

As  Ultramontanism  has,  howevei:,  undoubtedly  made 
rapid  progress  among  the'  Catholics  of  thie  British  Empire 
during  the  last  quarter  of  ^  century,  it  may  he  worth  while 
to  suggest  u  few  considerations  to  our  Protestant  fellow-suh- 
jects,  by  way  of  quieting  their  doubts  and  selieving  thdr  ap- 
prehensions. The  prpfessioft  of  what  are  termed  Galilean'* 
views,  is  now  a  rare  thing.  Whether  they  are  avowedly  and 
consciously  held  in  private  by  a. good  many  personsj  or  no; 
and  j?hetlier  or  not  thsy  are  held  in  solution,  so  to  say^  b^ 
many  who  would  be  indignant  at  being  called  Oallicans, — is 
another  question.  The  undoubted  fact  ifl^  that  old-fashioned 
Gallicanism  finds  few  public  exponents  in  our  body  at  the 
present  time.  The  thought  of  English  Catholicism  has  for 
some  time  past  tended  in  the  direction  of  a  distinct,  dogmatic 
Ultramontanism,  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  conceal, 
and  cowardly  to  attempt  to  disown.  Bishops  in  their  pastorals, 
preachers  in  their  sermons,  correspondents  in  their  letters  in 
the  papers,  journalists  and  periodical  writers  of  all  kinds,  are 
continually  almost  going  out  of  their  way  to  avow  a  class  of 
feelings  and  opinions,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  tone  of 
this  supposed  un-English  abomination.   It  seems,  therefore, 
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£  XJltramontanism  for  England. 

almoet  a  dul^  towards  our  non-Catholic  feUow^countrymeDy 
for  those  who  profess  these  ugly  sentiments  now  and  then  to 
vouchsafe  an  explanation  of  what  they  mean. 

Every  man,  of  course,  can  only  speak  for  himself.  Ultra* 
montanism  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  such 
a  sense  that  every  good  Catholic  must  necessarily  hold  it. 
No  oncy  therefore^  has  a  right  to  do  more  than  state  his  own 
notions  on  the  subject,  as  being  his  own ;  or  if  he  states  what 
are  those  of  other  people,  he  can  only  do  it  as  an  historian, 
and  not  as  a  Catholic,  When,  then,  we  ask  our  Protestant 
readers*  attention  to  the  subject,  we  must  beg  to  remind  them 
that  we  are  expressing  our  own  opinions,  and  not  thoee  of 
any  body  else.  We  are  not  an  "  organ.**  Reviews,''  maga^ 
zines  and  newspapers  are  never  "  organs ;"  though  the  world 
in  general  will  persist  in  giving:  them  the  high-sounding  title. 
When  the  present  writer  talks  about  Ultramontanism,  he 
means  his  own  Ultramontanism,  and  not  necessarily  that  of 
all  Catholics  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time»  we 
must  also  beg  the  reader  to  understand  this  disclaimer  in  its 
literal  senae,  and  not  to  tack  on  to  it  any  ingenious  deduc- 
tions. For,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  we  believe  that  our 
Ultramontanism  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  great 
bulk  of  influential  English  Catholics  j  and  that  though,  of 
course,  on  such  a  subject  there  will  be  occasional  differences 
.  in  detail,  on  the  whole  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed. 

The  essenqe,  then,  of  the  Ultramontanism  of  English  Ca> 
tholics  ^ve  take  to  be  this;  that  by  divine  institution  no 
branch  of  the  Church  has  any  rights  whatsoever  against  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Pope :  and  that  the  national" 
principle  of  action,  on  which  all  human  affairs  must  be  con* 
ductea  in  the  secular  order,  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
affairs  of  religion.  As  a  practical  corollary  to  this  doctrine, 
we  hold  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
Catholioism  in  any  country,  that  no  hindrance  whats9evcr 
should  exist  to  the  full,  free,  and  easy  intercourse  between 
the  See  of  Bome  and  the  clergy  and  laity  of  that  country,  or  * 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  Pope  upmi  his  spiritual  subjects  in 
all  spiritual  things.  This,  as  we  nave  expressed  it,  we  take 
to  be  the  substantial  nature  of  the  Ultramontanism,  uhich 
the  British  nation  and  government  must  recognise  as  vitally 
swaying  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  Catholics  of  this  island. 
More  ''extreme*'  views-*so  to  call  them — ^may  possibly  be 
found  existing  in  some  quarters ;  and  there  will  always  be 
found  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  and  re- 
gulations by  which  these  views  can  be  best  carried  out  in 
practice.    But,  q^eaking  historically,  we  do  not  ouiaelvee 
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think  that  English  Ultramontanism  is  prepared,  as  a  whole, 
to  go  farther  in  its  ideas  than  as  above  expressed;  nor,  if 
difficulties  arose,  would  it  shrink  from  acting  upon  them  with 
unflinching  loyalty  and  courage.  No  doubt,  that  peculiar 
class  of  minds  which  loves  to  push  erery  opinion  to  the  length 
of  paradox,  and  whose  grand  notion  of  orthodoxy  is,  that  the 
more  repulsive  to  every  English  idea  a  thing  is,  the  more 
thoroughly  Catholic  is  its  nature,<-^uch  people  as  these  would, 
we  are  convinced,  wondrously  modify  their  theories  when 
they  found  themselves  in  practical  troubles.  Truly  edifying 
are  the  conversions  to  common  sense  which  take  place,  when 
a  man  is  in  a  scrape.  If  adversity,  as  the  proverb  says,  makes 
a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,  so  does  it  also 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  other  side"  of  a  vast  number 
of  questions  on  which  he  had  been  wont  to  hold,  that  every 
body  who  difiered  from  himself  was  very  little  better  than  he 
should  be.  It  may  be  very  pleasant  to  ride  the  high  horse*' 
of  paradox  on  a  smooth  turf,  and  go  caracolling  away 
through  an  admiring  crowd  who  applaud  the  skill  with  which 
we  keep  our  seat ;  but  when  our  nag  suddenly  kicks  up  his 
heels,  and  sends  us  floundering  into  a  quagmire,  We  are 
mighty  glad  to  scramble  out  of  the  mud,  and  trust  to  the 
common-sense  pair  of  legs  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us, 
to  carry  us  as  fast  as  possible  into  obscurity. 

Allowinfy,  however,  for  all  such  modifications  of  extra- 
vagant theorising  as  we  are  speakinp;-  of,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  admitting,  that  this  nation,  in  its  (Icalinpr?;  with  the  Catholic 
portion  of  England,  has  no  present  cIkhicc  of  diverting  to 
itself  a  portion  of  that  loyalty  and  nTidi\'ided  spiritual  alle- 
giance w  hich,  in  our  consciences,  we  Jiold  to  be  due  to  the 
Pope  of  Koine.  It  is  niiquestioiiable,  that  the  practical  re- 
ligion of  Catholics  of  the  present  day  is  deeply  tingled  with 
feelings  of  this  kind.  In  other  days,  or  other  countries,  the 
case  lias  been  different.  Men  and  women,  ecclesiastics  and 
.  laity,  have  sometimes  been  remarkable  for  tlieir  personal  re- 
lisrioiisness,  for  tlu  ir  austerities,  for  their  devotion  to  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  at  tlie  same  time  have  been  little  sensi- 
tive to  a  class  of  ideas  which  in  England  we  Catholics  now 
consider  to  be  intimately  allied  with  orthodoxy.  Nationalism, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  has  had  various  adiierents  among 
devout  and  pious  Catholics;  and  without  the  aid  of  persons 
of  this  class,  it  is  possible  that  mere  men  of  the  world  wo\ild 
have  been  unable  to  force  it  into  the  occasional  influence 
which  it  has  attained  in  Church-matters.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  England  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  often  that  you 
find  a  man  or  woman  remarkable  for  practical  religiousQess^ 
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who  is  uninfluenced  by  the  prevailing  instinct  of  the  time, 
and  insensible  to  the  ixiischiefs  of  that  theory  which  upholds 
the  supposed  **  rights**  of  national  churches.  And  it  would 
be  well  for  us  all,  if  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  Protestants 
would  rccoi^nise  this  fact,  and  cease  to  draw  inferences  from 
past  history  inapplicable  to  the  actual  Calholici^sin  oi'  this  age 
and  country.  We  assure  them  that  the  English  Catholic 
body  is  powerfully  iniUiLMicccl  by  a  i>ubstantial  Ultranioiitan- 
ism,  and  that  its  cidvucatis  comprise  men  of  every  possible 
variety  of  character,  taste,  and  feeling  among  us.  People 
often  fancy  that  it  is  only  the  lanatical,  the  weak-headed,  the 
Jesuits,  the  converts,  or  those  who  have  been  corrupted  by 
a  foreign  education,  who  are  resolved  on  making  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  superior  to  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities of  any  country,  or  who  think  that  the  State  has  no 
functions  in  spiritual  affairs.  They  imagine  that  whatever 
in  English  Catholicism  is  most  solid,  most  masculine,  most 
sober,  most  learned,  and  most  practically  religious,  is  there- 
fore disposed  to  set  up  a  counter-action  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome,  and  to  call  in  the  interference  of  the  secuhr  power 
by  way  of  checking  the  extravagances  of  Ultramontane  fa- 
naticbm.  And '  hence  an-  innumeijabk  crop  of  misunderstand- 
ings and  injuries  great  and  small.  In  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  play  oiTpne  section  of  Catholics  against  another, 
the  nation  ana  society  go  on  at  the  old  game ;  unable  to  re* 
cognise  our  strength,  and  unable  to  meet  us  on  terms  which 
would  be  as  advantageous  Xf>  them  as  to  ourselves,  and  fright- 
ening them^lyes  wiu  bugbears  having  no  existence  save  in 
their  own  distempered  imag^inations. 

While,  however,  we  take  our  stand  in  our  country,  with 
a  determination  to  uphold  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  basis  of  our  position,  we  cannot  allow 
our  adversaries  to  draw  conclusions  from  our  principles, 
which  are  in  no  way  necessarily  connected  with  them.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  religion  by  forcing  the  Catholic 
faith  into  a  needless  antagonism  with  the  instinct  of  society 
and  the  principles  of  secular  government.  So  far  from  ima- 
gining that  such  a  method  of  action  is  eminently  Catholic,  it 
appears  to  us  that  it  is  eminently  the  reverse.  The  Church 
herself,  acting  by  her  Supreme  Visible  Head,  has  never 
adopted  this  method  in  her  treatment  of  temporal  govern- 
ments, or  in  her  intercourse  with  civil  and  domestic  life.  If 
there  is  one  special  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Church-history, 
it  is  this;  that  where  men,  whether  as  individuals,  as  societies, 
or  as  governments,  can  be  conciliated,  without  loss  of  prin- 
ciple, it  is  the  more  Catholic  part  to  conciliate  them.  There 
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h  a  certain  practicalness,  a  certain  desire  to  make  the  best  of 
all  things,  a  certain  readiness  to  tolerate  where  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  pushing  things  to  extremity,  to  be  discerned  in 
the  entire  course  of  the  action  of  the  Church  among  men. 
It  IS  a  method  of  proceeding  totally  distinct  from  that  coward-^ 
liness  which  apes  Protestantism  in  order  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Protestants ;  and  which  begins,  in  fact,  at  the  wrong  end, 
and,  88  it  deserves,  ahnost  invariably  defeats  itself. 

Ultramontanism,  then,  we  conceive,  has  really  no  such 
practical  consequences  as  would  justify  reasonable  Protes* 
tants  in  regarding  its  adherents  as  questionable  citizens  of  a 
free  and  loyal  coimtcy  like  England.  A  free  people  commits 
an  egregious  blunder,  when  it  prefers  to  have  its  Catholic 
dtiaens  Galileans  rather  than  Ultramontanes.  It  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  a  prevalence  of  Grallican  views  to  throw 
the  indirect  influence  of  religious  authority  into  the  hands  of 
the  secular  government.  Any  national  division  of  the  Church 
which  is  shy  of  the  Pope,  and  prefers  to  set  up  a  bastard 
ipecies  of  episcopal  action  in  quasi-opposition  to  Rome, 
inevitably  succumbs  to  the  blandishments  of  kings  and  par* 
liaments,  and  becomes  a  tool  in  their  hands  for  the  moral  co- 
ercion of  the  individual  citizen.  Whatever  progress  GkilU- 
canism  may  make  in  a  country  by  plausible  statements  against 
spiritual  despotism,  and  against  the  errors  into  which  a  dis- 
tant  power  may  fall  in  its  management  of  the  spiritual  affiurs 
of  a  foreign  people,  it  is  certain  that  it  becomes  itself  one  of 
the  most  powerful  engines  of  despotic  power  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  secular  government,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject ia  to  control  and  check  the  liberty  of  the  subject  Every 
branch  of  the  Church  which  foigets  its  natural  allegiance  to 
the  Pope,  and  offers  an  unnatuial  allegiance  to  a  secular  au- 
thority, simply  exchanges  a  sovereign  for  a  tyrant ;  and  from 
being  the  natural  friend  of  the  poor  man  and  the  reformer  of 
all  real  abuses,  becomes  only  an  upper  slave  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  a  rigid  taskmaster.  Unthinking  people,  who  glory  in 
the  name  and  power  of  England,  may  regard  ils  Catholics  as 
a  race  of  unmanly  fanatics,  because  we  choose  to  let  the 
affiurs  of  our  souls  be  settled  in  a  city  a  thousand  miles  dis* 
tant,  and  under  the  auspices  of  an  Italian  prince,  who  is  only 
kept  on  his  throne  by  French  or  Austrian  bayonets.  But 
we  can  assure  them  that  it  is  this  very  fact,  that  our  spiritual 
chief  is  not  subject  to  English  laws,  and  not  paid  by  English 
gold,  and  not  seen  at  the  English  court,  the  very  complaisant 
servant  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  prevents  our  ecclesiastical 
system  from  becoming  an  engine  for  warping  our  minds  in 
political  and  social  questions*  It  is  because  we  are  absolutely 
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thinp,  and  are  neither  dependent  on  it  for  its  favours  nor 
afraid  of  its  frowns,  that  we  are  enabled  to  approach  political 
and  economical  topics  with  free  and  nnbiased  jadgment*  and 
can  steer  dear  of  both  revolutionism  and  Toryism  more  easily 
than  any  other  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  The  spirit 
of  our  religion,  no  donht»  tends  to  make  us  lovers  of  order 
and  of  distinctions  of  ranks,  and  obedient  to  the  laws ;  and  it 
further  indisposes  us  to  dbai^  merely  for  the  sake  of  change. 
We  see  no  object  in  refoims,  when  no  tangible  benefit  will 
be  their  result.  But  at  the  same  time  wedonot  find  our* 
selves  hampered  by  our  theological  creed  or  our  foreign  cou« 
nectiods,  in  any  such  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  perfectly 
free  formation  of  opinions  on  every  possible  aubjeet  of  aecular 
action. 

Nor — to  touch  on  another  branch  of  the  subject,  only 
remotely^  though  still  in  some  degree,  interesting  to  those 
who  are  not  Catholics— does  Ultramootanism  imply  any  sys- 
tematic abolition  of  national  tastes  and  peculiarities  in  the 
details  of  ecclesiastical  life.  Though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
concern  Protestants,  in  the  slightest  degree,  what  we  do  in 
our  own  churches  and  private  houses;  atill,  so  utterly  unable 
is  Protestantism  to  help  a  sort  of  mysterious  attraction  to- 
wards the  Church,  it  is  undeniable  that  people  are  irritated 
by  the  idea,  that  EngKth  Catholics  deliberately  conform  all 
their  religious  proceedings  to  an  Italian  modeL  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  why  it  is  so ;  but  so  it  is,  that  many  Protea- 
tants  take  a  singular  qiecies  of  interest  and  pride  in  our 
Catholic  proceedings,  and  are  annoyed  at  the  supposition 
that  we  must  needs  copy  foreigners  with  the  servililj  of 
slavish  ignorance,  and  import  into  this  northern  country  the 
fashions  of  the  more  impetuous  and  more  indolent  races  of 
the  south.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  fantastic  invention. 
Here  and  there  certainly  you  will  meet  with  Catholics,  more 
soaloua  than  well  instructed,  who  can  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  system  which  allows  every  nation  to  have  its  own 
tastes  and  habita  in  matters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
doctrine,  and  one  which  would  allow  national  pride  to  erect 
itself  a  temple  for  ita  own  glorification  in  the  very  sanctuary 
itself.  But  such  persons  are  not  common';  and  even  those 
who  thus,  in  reality,  adopt  a  pfactical  Gallicanism,  disguised 
under  the  great  name  of  Rome,  rarely  live  long  without  shak- 
ing off  these  fancies,  and  aniving  at  views  more  in  accordance 
with  true  Catbolidsm  and  common  sense.  A  man  may  be 
the  most  strenuous  of  Ultramontanes,  and  yet  be  very  far 
from  wishing  to  esehenge  our  cool,  or  cold,  mannsra  in  re* 
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ligioiit  wmhip,  for  the  fieiy  ezelamati^iift  of  a  Neftpolitan 
erowdf  when  the  blood  of  St«  Januaiiiia  does  not  licjuefy  atf 
toon  ae  expected,  UltramontaDism  is  neither  Gkdheanism^ 
nor  Neapolitaniem,  nor  Anglicaniam,  It  no  more  seeks  to 
Mjneeae  or  elongate  every  individual  character  into  one  ima<*> 
ginarjr  Procnistean  U  pe,  than  to  establish  one  nniverssl 
system  of  cookery  among  CatholieSi  founded  upon  the  pro- 
fusion and  good  quality  of  Italian  oU.  Every  country  has  ita 
own  fashions,  its  own  character,  its  own  customs,  its  own 
temptations,  its  own  advantages.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
we  are  all  Catholics,  that  what  is  a  ffood  thing,  or  a  harmless 
thing,  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  with  one  climate,  is  n»» 
ctssarily  equally  good  or  harmless  in  other  circumstances.  Or 
with  another  state  of  the  atmo^here.  Our  Protestant  fellow* 
countrymen  need  not  fear  that  because  we  are  Ultramontane 
Catholics,  therefore  we  cease  to  be  Englishmen  and  English** 
women.  Nay,  we  apprehend  that  there  are  few  foreigners  who 
have  a  keener  appreciation  of  those  points  which  are  really  es*- 
tiniable  in  the  Knglish  character  than  the  present  Pope,  bis 
Holiness  Pius  the  Ninth.  It  is  notiMrioos  that  he  has  no  fond^ 
ness  for  narrow-mindedness  of  any  description  whatsoever, 
whether  in  spiritual  or  secular  affairs;  and  that  that  ezag* 
gerated  nationalism,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Gallicanism,  but  is  also  to  be  found  with  the  lev  recognised 
title  of  Italianism,  has  been  systematically  discouraged  by  him 
ever  since  he  mounted  his  throne. 

The  one  grand  stumbling-block,  however,  to  Protestants, 
is  the  question  of  divided  allegiance  in  any  possible  Case  of 
collision  between  the  Pope  and  the  British  government. 
"  Supposing,"  they  say,  ^^the  Pope  should  do  again  what 
Popes  have  done  before,  and  excommunicate  the  £nglish 
monarch,  or  declare  that  he  or  she  was  not  the  lawful  sove« 
reign  of  England,  how  would  you  Ultramontanes  act  in  the 
emergency?  Or,  supposing  a  more  possible  case,  that  the 
Pope,  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  was  at  war  with  England, 
would  you  desert  your  colours,  if  you  were  soldiers  or  sailors, 
rather  than  fight  against  him?  These  things,**  they  add, 
"are  purely  secular  in  their  nature f  but  we  Know  that  you 
Papists  have  a  way  of  your  own  of  confusing  spiritual  and 
ssoular  questions  in  a  most  dangerous  fashion ;  which  makes 
118  extremely  suspicions  as  to  what  your  conduct  would  be, 
if  the  supposed  emergencies  should  arise.  We  see  very  ugly* 
looking  propositions  m  some  of  your  theological  books ;  and 
we  are  not  half  satiafied  with  your  manner  of  exj^aining 
them  away,  when  you  are  taken  to  task  about  them.  You 
hM,**       oondnde,  *'that  the  Pppe  is  the  guide  of  your 
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consciences  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong ;  now,  we 
should  like  to  hear  you  explain  how  you  wouH  reconcile  this 
view  about  the  Pope  with  your  allegiance  to  the  dueen,  if 
he  should  assert  that  it  was  an  unlawful  thing,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the  English  government, 
as  the  lawful  supreme  secular  authority  in  the  kingdom/* 
We  will  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  way  at 
once  honest  and  practically  satisfactory. 

In  the  £ist  place»  then,  we  must  remind  those  who  put 
them,  that  they  are  questions  of  an  almost  entirely  theoretical 
character,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  legitimate  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  about  as  likely  that  the  Pope  will  do  any 
thing  to  interfere  with  the  allegiance  of  British  subjects,  or 

fo  to  war  with  England,  as  that  he  will  attempt  to  substitute 
ows-and-arrows  for  musketry  in  warfare.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinions,  stated  abstractedly  by  a  few  writers,  on  trie 
rights  of  Popes  over  kings,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that 
they  will  become  any  thing  but  abstract  propositions  in  mo- 
dern times.  Moreover,  it  is  notorious  that  many  emijient 
and  influential  theologians  entertain  views  on  the  deposing 
power  Lxercised  by  the  Popes  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
actually  make  it  impossible,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
such  a  power  should  be  exercised  in  any  possible  condition 
of  modern  politics.  The  deposing  power,  they  say,  was  a 
natural  element  in  the  feudal  system  of  mediaeval  Europe  ; 
a  system  winch,  as  it  was  without  precedLUt  in  the  earlier 
political  relationsliips  of  nations,  so  is  it  impossible  now  that 
the  relationships  l)ctween  man  and  man  have  so  utterly  de- 
parted from  feudalism.  The  Catholic  religion  was,  in  those 
days,  a  constituent  portion  of  the  national  life  of  every 
people,  and  also  of  the  entire  European  "states-system;" 
and  the  Pope,  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  held  a  position  in  that  system  which  placed  him  ne- 
cessarily above  every  merely  secular  sovereign.  He  was,  in 
fact,  by  virtue  of  his  Popedom,  the  arbiter  of  nations.  He 
only  did,  as  the  chief  guardian  of  men's  souls  and  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  what  every  votary  of  modern  philan- 
thropy claims  a  right  to  do,  by  virtue  of  the  common  ties 
which  bind  man  to  man.  He  had  as  much  right  to  dethrone 
kings,  as  England  has  to  bully  or  argue  foreigners  into  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  or  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  have  to  reproach  the  King  of  Naples  with 
his  cruelties  to  the  Neapolitans.  And  as  this  theory  of  the 
Papal  power  is  one  which  will  find  many  advocates,  so,  hi 
replying  to  such  questions  as  are  put  to  us  by  reasonable 
ProtestantSi  we  are  fully  justi&ed  in  using  it  dA  di  practical 
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answer  to  their  difficulties,  even  supposing  we  might  not 
think  that  it  fullj  accounts  for  all  the  particulars  of  the  cases 
in  question.  For  our  object  is  not  to  give  a  theoretical 
answer  to  these  difficulties,  or  to  state  any  opinions  of  our 
own^  but  to  discuss  the  probable  bearings  of  Ultramontanism 
u|M>n  the  real.actions  of  men.  The  whole  subject  of  the  rela-* 
tions  between  the  pontifical  and  secular  powers  is  one  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty,  when  viewed  purely  theo- 
leticaUj.  It  is  one  of  those  topics  <m  which  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  blunder  into  exaggerations  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  when  it  is  treated  dogmatically  or  philosophically. 
Viewed^  on  the  other  hand^  as  a  practical  question,  it  presents 
few  or  no  difficulties  to  the  candid  and  sensible  reasoner,  and 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  know  what  is  one*s  own  personal  duty, 
than  to  lay  down  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  other  people's 
coosdenees*  As,  therefore,  it  is  not  our  office  to  handle 
abstract  subjects  as  though  we  sat  in  the  professor's  theo- 
logical chair,  we  consider  that  we  are  not  shirking  the  que»- 
tions  occasionally  put  by  Protestants  to  us  Catholics,  when 
we  reply,  that  the  subject  ft  a  difficult  one,  and  that  we  pre^ 
fer  an  historical  to  a  theoretical  solution  of  this  and  all  other 
similar  problems. 

Our  reply,  therefore,  is  to  the  following  effect:  that,  sup- 
posing a  collision  between  the  pontifical  and  the  royal  autho- 
rities, we  cannot  foresee  the  precise  Ic^cal  processes  to  which 
the  Ultramontanism  of  England  would  betake  itself,  in  order 
to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  its  duties*  What  new  ideas  would 
introduce  themselves  into  the  reasonings  of  those  most  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  power,  we  cannot  tell; 
nor  can  we  guess  what  would  be  the  relative  degrees  of  weight 
which  the  subjects  alreadv  constituting  the  elements  of  the 
argument  would  assume  when  the  question  became  an  urgent 
reality,  instead  of  a  purely  theoretical  hypothesis.  We  know 
well  how  unlike  a  man*s  reasonings  are,  when  he  is  in  prac- 
tical straits,  to  those  which  satisfy  him  when  he  is  louilging 
in  his  arm-chair,  or  maintaining  a  thesis  against  some  dis- 
putative  friend.  And,  accordingly,  we  feel  convinced  in  our 
own  minds  that  the  Ultramontanism  of  the  devout  English 
Catholics  of  the  preset  day  furnishes  but  slight  hints  as  to 
what  would  be  its  own  developments  in  the  event  of  the 
almost  impossible  occurrence  of  the  clashing  of  the  papal 
snd  regal  authorities. 

Of  one  thing  only  we  are  certain,  namely,  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  people  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
whatever  on  the  subject*  The  undefined  nature  <tt  the  barrier 
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which  diyidcsy  or  ii  nipposed  to  divide,  the  spiritual  Aomtho 
secular  order  of  things,  will  prove  the  very  source  of  a  prae- 
tical  solution  of  all  difficulties  in  reality,  as  it  is  the  source 
alike  of  extreme  statements  and  of  harassing  difficulties,  so 
long  as  the  subject  remains  purely  speculative.  Seeing  how 
impossible  it  is  to  draw  up  a  dogmatic  formula,  defining  the 
precise  limits  between  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  and 
the  temporal  rights  of  kings,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
when  men  sit  down  to  write  philosophically  on  the  subject, 
they  are  frequently  either  deterred  from  prosecuting  it  alto<* 
gether,  or  attempt  a  ready  solution  on  the  Catholic  side,  by 
adopting  the  opinion,  that  the  pepel  rights  abeolutely  over^ 
ride  all  royal  rights,  on  this  one  ground,  that  eternity  if 
greater  than  time,  that  revelation  is  superior  to  reason,  and 
that  a  government  erected  immediately  by  Divine  authority 
is  superior  to  one  whose  form  is  of  human  invention.  No 
wonder,  also,  that  on  the  Protestant  we  see  the  diihcttlties  of 
the  question  disposed  of  so  summarily  as  was  the  ease  in  the 
Lords*  recent  debates  on  the  Divorce  Bill,  when  the  veiy 
idea  that  the  Anglican  clergy  could  have  a  emmience  in 
practical  questicms  which  were  deternoined  in  one  way  by  the 
State,  was  scouted  as  an  absurdity  by  an  overwhelming  nia« 
jority  of  the  Peers,  both  lay  and  episcopal. 

Bring,  however,  the  question  of  allegisnee  to  a  practical 
issue  in  the  case  of  Catholics,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  very  undefined  outline  of  boundary  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  will  always  give  the  temporal  power 
an  immense  influence  with  those  who  are  yet  thoroughly  Ul- 
tramontane on  all  questions  which  are  recognised  as  spirituaU 
Again  reminding  our  readers,  that  we  are  expressing  no 
opinions  of  our  own,  we  have  no  heritation  in  avowing  an 
expectation  that  Ultramontanism  in  spirituals  would  not  ge- 
nerally produce  any  inconvenience  to  the  secular  government, 
unless  the  conduct  of  the  State  were  something  so  astound- 
ingly  monstrous  as  to  exceed  any  thing  that  history  records 
of  portents  in  national  crime.  Admitting,  people  would  say, 
all  that  is  urged  about  the  necessaiy  superiority  of  religion  to 
temporal  interests,  and  of  the  hazard  which  Catholics  run 
who  attempt  to  limit  the  audiori^  of  the  Church  where  it 
should  even  seem  that  questions  of  right  and  wrong  might  be 
imperilled  ;  nevertheless, — ^ey  would  argue, — it  is  a  fact 
admitted  by  the  Church,  that  secular  government  is  in  itself  a 
thing  of  Divine  institution,  and  that,  as  it  had  rights  of  its 
own  over  men's  consciences  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christi- 
anity, so  those  rights  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  fact  that 
Christianiiy  has  come.    The  liaet,  that  it  is  diiicult  to  say 
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whmthe  aeeolar  ends  and  the  spiritual  begins,  it  no  jifoof 
that  there  f»  no  distinction  between  the  two»  or  that  the 
secular  is  simply  swallowed  up  in  the  spirituaL  Hence,— > 
persons  who  thus  reasoned  would  conclude^tbere  is  nothing 
un-Catholic  in  rendering  due  and  loyal  obedience  to  a  sove- 
reign who  was  declared  deposed  by  a  papal  decree,  or  in 
paying  taxes  towards  the  expenses  of  a  war  in  which  the 
power  of  England  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  As  one  class  of  persons  would  fix  their 
attention  on  the  great  trudi,  that  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
Church  and  her  supreme  Pontiff  are  indefeasible^  and  that  if 
you  once  begin  to  question  any  papal  decree,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  it  may  lead  you ;  so  persons  of  another  class 
would  cling  to  the  undeniable  principle,  that  secular  govern* 
ment,  as  such,  existed  prior  to  Christianity,  and  exists  apart 
from  it,  with  its  own  peculiar  rights  over  those  subject  to  it, 
which  cannot  be  merged  Sfven  in  the  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  without  virtually  denying  that  they  had  ever 
existed,  or  can  exist,  by  an  authority  derived  froaa  the  divine 
Author  of  all  human  society.  And  to  which  class  any  indi- 
vidual man  would  attach  himself,  when  forced  to  take  ono 
side  or  the  other  and  abide  its  consequences,  would,  we  be- 
lieve,  be  determined  by  a  combination  of  influences,  in  which 
not  only  logic  and  conscienee,  but  also  temperament,  interest, 
personal  hiStoiy,  and  personal  experience  of  the  ways  of  men 
would  play  a  very  important  part. 

Viewing  the  future,  then,  not  as  enthusiasts,  or  specu- 
latists,  or  devotees  to  paradox,  but  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  the  light  wmch  history  throws  upon  the  probabili- 
ties of  human  action,  we  look  upon  the  possibility  of  a  collision 
between  Ultramontanism  and  the  Britiah  Government  as  a  bug. 
bear  and  a  chimera..  As  to  our  obeying  any  special  laws  which 
the  nation  might  enact,  enjoining  what  is  distinctly  anti-Ca- 
tholic, it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  All  the  acts  of 
Parliament  ever  passed  would  not  justify  a  Catholic  priest  in 
re-marrying  divorced  persons  while  the  separated  husband  or 
wife  stul  survived.  Nor  is  it  this  class  of  questions  that 
excites  doubts  in  the  minds  of  sensible  Protestants  to  the 
compatibility  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope  with  loyalQr  to  the 
Oueen.  The  feeling  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  countrr 
would  be  with  a  priest  who  refused  to  obey  a  law  on  suck 
grounds  as  would  be  involved  in  the  question  of  divorce; 
wliile  they  would  be  against  him  if  he  violated  regulations 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  distinct  religious  doctrine  or 
|>ositive  morals.  The  Parliament  will  toleiate  no  free-will 
ttaa  Anglican  ckigyinaa;  but  it  know  too  well  what  it  is 
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about  to  meddle  with  the  free-will  of  Catholic  priests  in  such 
matters.  The  only  real  difficulties  are  in  cases  which  are 
barely  within  the  region  of  the  possible;  and  in  these  in- 
stances, as  we  have  atteDi]U  d  to  show,  there  exists  no  prac- 
tical reason  why  the  world  should  be  scared  out  of  its  pro- 
priety at  the  advance  of  a  decided  spiritual  Ultramoutanism 
in  the  English  Catholic  body. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Whilb  tending  flowers  to-day  in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman's 
house  situated  in  a  thriving  country-town^  we  noticed  two 
lads  approaching  from  opposite  directions*  Both  seemed  to 
be  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  robust,  and  healthy.  One 
was  dressed  in  a  whole  suit  of  clothes ;  soiled  indeed,  but 
decent,  non  indecoro  puhere  tordidus,  with  stout  shoes  on  his 
feet  and  a  jaunty-cap  on  his  head.  He  was  an  English  boy, 
and  came  whistling  home  from  his  daily  toil  erect  and  active. 
The  other  wore  rags,  a  battered  hat,  and  no  shoes.  He 
slouched  along,  carrying  in  his  hand  some  peddling  wares,  to 
conceal  from  a  chance  policeman  bis  real  trade  of  beggary. 
They  met  at  the  low  wall  which  separated  our  garden  from 
the  highway.  "  What  have  you  here  ?"  said  the  English  boy, 
as  he  snatched  a  box  of  matches  from  the  hand  of  the  other. 
**  Give  me  back  my  matches,"  whimpered  the  Irish  boy ;  **  Tm 
trying  to  sell  them  to  pay  for  a  night*s  lodging."  **  And  why 
don't  you  work  like  me  ?**  quoth  the  English  lad ;  "  there's 
lots  of  work  here."  "  I  don't  know  how  to  work,"  replied 
the  other;  "  but  do  give  me  my  matches.  O,  give  me  back 
my  matches and  he  began  fairly  to  sob.  '*  If  you  had  not 
blubbered,"  cried  the  English  lad,  **  1  would  have  given  you 
■d.  haitpenny  ;  but,  here ;  look  out."  And  he  tossed  back  the 
niatches,  and  walked  whistling  away.  "  1  don't  know  how  to 
work ;  but  O,  give  me  back  my  matches  1"  a  cry  how  national, 
how  lamentable ! 

Not  far  oif  lies  a  parish  whose  history  is  this.  Some  years 
ago  there  lived  in  this  parish,  remarkable  for  its  natural  beau- 
ties, many  families  of  rich  merchants  belonging  to  a  great 
commercial  town.  These  Catholic  families  were  muniticent 
as  well  as  wealthy.  Thev  distributed  money  freely  among 
the  poor;  and  the  yoiingc  r  branches  established  the  custom 
of  adopting  as  pensioiu  rs  a  certain  number  of  the  indigent. 
The  fame  of  the  village  spread  rapidly  in  Ireland,  until  its 
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name  became  as  well  known  as  London;  and  multitudes 
unable  or  unwilling  to  work  flocked  to  it  And  what  is  its 
condition  now  ?  Among  the  police  the  place  bears  the  retj 
worst  character  for  vice  and  petty  crimes.  The  Catholic  mer* 
chants  are  gone ;  but  th^e  remains  a  congregation  of  1100 
persons,  of  whom  900  lely  upon  the  clergy  for  relief  either 
constant  or  occasional.  They  dcm't  know  how  to  work,  and 
cannot  possibly  live  upon  matches.  One  of  the  priests  relates 
a  striking  anecdote.  He  was  called  to  attend  a  labourin|^ 
man,  who  had  a  fine  grown  son  of  eighteen.  Speaking  of 
this  voung  man,  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  the  prospects  of 
the  family,  the  dying  parent  declared,  "  Thanks  be  to  God, 
he  has  never  done  a  da^'s  work  in  his  life ;  but  he  has  got  a 
power  of  leaming*'*  What  a  satire  upon  the  common  com- 
plaint, that  boys  of  twelve  are  taken  uom  school  and  sent  to 
work ! 

There  is  a  sect  of  pseudo-political  economists,  who,  while 
they  scruple  not  to.  call  in  <|ue8tion  the  evangelical  precept  of 
almsgiving,  seem  to  maintaia  that  the  end  of  man  is  to  accu- 
mulate property.  Far  from  us  be  such  impious  folly.  Far, 
too,  be  rebellion  against  the  Divine  decree :  In  iudore  vuhu9 
tut  veMcerU  pane.  Si  quU  no»  vuU  operari,  nee  mandueei. 
We  would  not  lessen  by  a  groat  the  alms  of  the  rich,  but 
multiply  them  a  hundredfold,  provided  judgment  be  exhi- 
bited in  their  application.  We  would  not  lessen  by  an  hour 
the  time  bestowed  by  the  poor  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  or  upon  innocent  recreation,  provided  the  duties  of  their 
station  have  first  been  fulfilled. 

Spiritual  men,**  says  Father  Faber,  have  a  particular 
inclination  to  idleness."  Whether  it  be  from  spiritnalitjr,  or 
from  persecution,  or  from  vicious  tenure  of  land,  certain  it  is 
that  in  England  the  Irish  have  a  very  decided  inclination  to 
idleness ;  an  inclination  which  more  than  any  thing  else  bars 
their  social  progress,  deprives  them  of  the  esteem  of  their 
neighbours,  and  chedcs  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Church. 
Ood  forbid  that  we  should  cast  their  faults  into  the  face  of 
those  who  are  already  despised  and  trampled  under  foot.  It 
is  not  to  revile  them  that  we  mention  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics ;  but  to  consider,  in  laying  bare  the  truth,  whether 
greater  efforts  cannot  be  made  in  their  behalf. 

If  Great  Britain  contain  1,000,000  CathoUcs,  it  is  certain 
that  800,000  of  them  are  Irish,  who  gravitate  towards  idle- 
ness. Why  are  so  many  of  them  idle  ?  Is  it  from  want  of 
physical  power  ?  the  brawny  dock-labourers  answer.  No.  Is 
it  from  want  of  will?  the  Irish  soldiers,  inferior  to  none  in 
Aei  Majes^'s^service,  answer.  No.   It  is  mostly  firom  want 
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of  knowledge.  like  our  match-eeUing  fHend^  tbey  doQ*t 
know  how  to  work ;  and  if  the  richer  dassee  desiie  to  im- 
proTe  their  eonditton,  they  must  organise  schemes  for  remov- 
ing this  ignorance  and  teaching  them  how  to  work.  But  it 
may  be  rejoined,  **  The  English  poor  require  no  such  assist- 
ance*  They  learn  for  themselves  how  to  work,  and  ask  no* 
tiling  from  the  wealthy  but  employment  and  fair  wages.** 
Very  true;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  English  lads 
are  at  home^  with  their  fathers,  uncles,  brothers,  to  imitate^ 
with  the  goodwill  of  the  neishbourhood  to  assist  and  cheer^ 
with  identity  of  manners  and  habits  and  speech ,  with  homea 
like  others,  and  clothes  like  others.  For  Irish  lads,  all  ia 
different.  To  them  Why  don't  you  work  T  is  little  better 
than  a  cruel  taunt.  They  don't  know  how  to  work ;  and» 
what  is  worse,  circumstances  prevent  them  from  learning  how 
to  work.  The  further  evil,  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  "vica 
and  crime,  upon  which  police-reports  and  prison-statistics  are  * 
sufficiently  eloquent,  we  omit  to  notice.  We  would  not 
draw  too  black  a  picture.  Sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  brethren  of  the  household 
of  faith  are  condemned  to  an  enforced  idleness,  which  seema 
contrary  to  the  designs  of  Providence  in  their  regard,  and 
which  we,  ]>erhap,  if  we  tried,  might  do  something  towarda 
converting  into  honest  profitable  labour.  For  incompetent 
adults  the  time  is  gone  oy.  Charity  may  employ  or  support 
them,  but  nothing  can  give  them  skill.  The  juTenile  poor, 
however,  are  in  our  hands;  what  do  we  attempt  to  do  for 
them  ?  and  what  further  attempts  are  we  capable  of  making  t 
As  far  as  regards  instruction  in  elementary  knowledge, 
the  Catholic  poor  now  occupy  a  position  far  in  advance  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  accomplished.  The  Catholic  Poor* 
School  Committee,  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  haa 
organised  a  complete  system  of  building  schools  and  trainings 
teachers ;  and,  happily  sustained  by  the  hierarchy  and  liber« 
ally  aided  by  the  state,  has  placed  poor-school  education  upon 
such  a  basis  as  to  afford  some  ground  for  the  growing  opinion, 
that  in  reference  to  school-teachers,  schoolrooms,  school-books, 
school-furniture,  school-apparatus,  in  a  word,  in  every  respect 
excepting  school-time,  the  Catholic  poor  are  better  taught 
than  the  Catholic  rich.  For  one  class  only  are  teachers  skil- 
fully trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  imparting  instruction  ; 
for  one  only  are  grand  schoolrooms  erected  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  Blandford  Square,  or  Chelsea,  or  Westminster,  or 
St.  Xavier*s  Liverpool,  or  St.  Mary's  Newcastle,  or  St.  An- 
drew's Glasgow,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  where  the  eye 
is  not  captivated  by  a  gorgeous  diapel,  or  an  elegant  library. 
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9r  a  magnificent  president's  house,  but  where  effeet  is  pro- 
duced by  the  teeehing-room,  and  that  only;  by  the  organ- 
isation to  conducive  to  good  discipline ;  by  the  desks  and 
benches,  which  show  some  thought  of  the  structure  and  phy- 
siology of  children ;  by  the  easels,  blackboards^  maps,  and 
other  apparatus  indicative  of  dexterous  methods  of  teaching ; 
by  the  spacious  area  and  complete  ventilation,  Comparet 
sgain,  the  dormitories  of  the  training-achools,  where  the  go- 
vernment regulations  require  600  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every 
bed,  with  the  sleeping-places  in  some  of  our  best  boarding- 
schools,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  every  respect  the 
young  teachers  of  poor  children  receive  at  least  as  much  con- 
sideration as  their  betters  in  rank«  Nor  is  the  Catholic  body 
slow  to  mark  the  results.  Second-year  students  from  Ham- 
mersmith every  where  excite  admiration  for  their  attainments 
and  skiiL  Numbers  of  the  aristocracy  apply  to  the  Liverpool 
Training  School  for  governesses.  "  What  improvements  in 
teiiching^  since  my  time  I*'  is  the  common  remark  of  middle- 
aged  gentlemeup  who  look  back  upon  the  universal  reign  of 
the  theory,  still,  alas!  applied  to  wretched  pauper  lunatics  in 
Scotland,  that  intellect  and  virtue  and  religion  are  best  pro- 
'  moted  by  brutalising  blows. 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  the  im- 
petua  given  to  this  righteous  work  will  daily  acquire  fresh 
velocity ;  and  we  entertain  a  comfortable  conviction  that  the 
reform  commenced  in  the  lower  education  will  certainly  ex- 
tend to  the  higher.  If  our  sons  derive  little  or  no  benefit 
from  the  movement,  assuredly  our  grandsons  will  derive  much. 
Inferior  schools  for  the  upper  classes  cannot  long  exist  face 
to  face  with  good  schools  for  the  labouring  poor.  Mean  time 
we  wish  to  consider  what  these  efficient  teachers,  noble  school* 
rooms,  plentiful  books  and  apparatus,  are  practically  able  to 
do  for  poor  children. 

In  a  religious  sense,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  schools 
do  every  thing  for  our  poor  children.  For  without  schools, 
where  and  what  would  they  be?  In  the  streets,  associating 
with  the  idle  and  pro£uie ;  learning  the  tricks  of  pilfering  and 
begging ;  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  very  fact  of  their  reli- 
gion. Collected  in  school,  they  are  kept,  partially  at  least, 
from  evil  associations;  are  brought  under  the  eye  of  the  priest; 
leam  their  prayers  and  catechism  ;  make*— what  is  of  no  small 
Value — a  daily  public  act  of  faith  by  frequenting  the  Catholic 
school ;  and,  in  due  time,  are  prepared  for  the  sacraments.  If 
any  one  contend  that  here  lies  the  real  importance  of  Catholic 
schools,  his  opinion  aceqrda  precisely  with  oor  own  cmiviction. 
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But  we  wish  further  to  inquire,  in  an  educational  nnief 
what  schools  can  do  for  poor  children,  whose  bounden  duty 
it  is  to  labour  betimes  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Primary 
achools  are  either  infant  or  juvenile.  Morally,  the  infant- 
school  possesses  the  highest  value  for  its  subjects ;  industri- 
ally»  it  is  chiefly  useful  in  relieving  others  of  cares  which  hin- 
der work.  For  children  of  tenderest  years  to  overcome  the 
drudgery  of  the  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  to 
learn  something  about  figures  and  Scripture-history,  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  and  answer  simple  questions  about  pictures, 
to  acquire  habits  of  personal  neatness  and  regularity,  to  be 
kept  busy  and  amused,  to  get  to  speak  correctly,  to  have  the 
affections  drawn  towards  teachers  and  companions,  and  to  be 
brought  generally  under  the  influence  of  a  tender  religious 
mind, — all  tliis  is  gain  indeed ;  and  industry  may  well  be 
satisfied  if  a  child  of  seven  years  has  been  taught  to  tie  its 
shoe-strings,  to  thread  a  needle,  and  to  knit  or  net.  Then, 
again,  the  infant-school  daily  frees,  for  several  hours,  the 
mother  or  the  elder  sister  from  the  care  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren ;  and  enables  the  one  herself  to  attend  school,  and  the 
other  to  discharge  her  household  duties, — to  make,  to  mend, 
to  wash,  to  market.  A  further  extension  of  this  use  of  the 
infant-school  might  be  effected  by  the  introduction  into  Eng- 
land of  the  kribben,  or  creches:  but  we  confess  to  a  strong 
prejudice  that,  until  able  to  walk  to  school, — at  which  age 
infant-schools  generally  receive  children, — the  baby  must,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  be  left  with  its  mother  ;  and  we  think 
that  schools  of  the  class  under  consideration  efi'ect  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  them.  In  the  best  juvenile  schools,  children 
learn  to  read  with  facility  and  expression,  and  to  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  their  reading-lessons,  so  as  to  get  a  taste  for 
books;  they  write  well  from  dictation  as  well  as  from  copies, 
and  sometimes  begin  to  compose,  either  at  school  or  in  the 
way  of  home-tasks ;  they  understand  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  work  readily  and  correctly  sums  in  practice  or 
fractions ;  they  can  take  a  sentence  to  pieces,  clause  by  clause 
and  word  by  word,  and  assign  to  each  part  its  relative  force 
and  particular  value;  they  draw  with  ease  and  accuracy  out- 
line-maps of  England,  Europe,  Palestine,  and  perhaps  a  few 
more  of  the  most  interesting  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  answer 
questions  on  the  leading  features  of  physical  geography  ;  they 
know  the  succession  of  English  monarchs,  and  the  leading 
events  of  their  reigns ;  a  few  read  music,  and  begin  to  sing 
from  notes;  a  very  few  practise  freehand-drawing,  and  can 
dash  off  a  serviceable  sketch.  We  have  described  the  stand- 
ard of  the  highest  class  in  the  best  primary  schools ;  and  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  cliildrcu  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  who 
have  reached  this  standard,  are,  as  far  as  their  age  permits, 
well  educated.  Yes ;  but  how  can  they  earn  a  living  ?  And 
what  can  be  said  for  those — a  very  large  proportion— who 
leave  school  without  the  power  to  read  and  wTite  intelligibly, 
and  without  the  wish  to  read  and  write  at  all,  who  can  scarcely 
set  down  five  figures,  or  work  a  sum  in  simple  division?  la 
itim})ossiblc  to  accomplish  something  more  for  them  ? 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  boys'  schools  and  girls* 
schools  in  regard  to  work,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
It  is  right  tliat  it  should  be  so.  The  boy,  whatever  line  of 
life  he  adopts,  serves  some  kind  of  apprenticeship  to  it  after 
leaving  school.  The  girl  is  expected  at  once  to  discharge  her 
domestic  duties.  In  primary  schools,  then,  boys  learn  nothing 
of  labour;  with  girls,  needlework  at  least  is  universal,  and 
certainly,  in  schooLs  of  good  standing,  is  carried  to  a  perfec- 
tion which  is  gratifying  and  creditable. 

The  question.  What  more  in  the  way  of  ii)dustnal  training 
can  be  accomplished  in  primary  schools  ?  deserves  the  gravest 
consideration.  For  boys,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  no- 
thing of  a  direct  nature  can  be  done  ;  and  for  this  reason :  if 
there  be  one  sound  principle  in  dealing  with  children,  it  is, 
that  whatever  you  teach,  you  sliould  teach  thoroughly  and 
well.  Whether  some  particular  subject  of  study  be  intro- 
duced or  not,  may  be  quite  immaterial ;  how  far  to  carry  it, 
if  introduced,  may  be  of  small  moment;  but,  if  beneficial  re- 
sults arc  expected,  the  teaching,  whatever  it  be,  and  liowcver 
far  it  may  go,  must  be  solid  and  real.  Now  all  experiments 
in  teaching  industrial  empluvmcnts  to  boys,  in  connection 
with  primary  schools,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard,  fail  in 
this  particular.  The  work  is  not  well  taught.  It  4oes  not 
produce  skilled  workmen,  but  rather  disgusts  and  alienates  the 
lads  from  that  particular  employment  which,  after  a  dreary, 
listless,  incomplete  fashion — half  work,  half  play — they  have 
wasted  tlieir  time  in  pursuing.  Indirectly,  we  are  equally 
persuaded  that  great  improvement  is  possible.  An  extension 
of  the  half-time  system  has  frequently  been  suggested,  and 
the  Government  is  understood  to  be  anxious  to  promote  it. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  most  salutary,  and  would  solve  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  some  hard  problems  springing  out  of 
the  rival  claims  of  work  and  school.  The  census  of  1851 
shows  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  young  persons  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  only  one-eighth  are  industrially  employed. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  tliat  all  the  work  performed  by  juve- 
niles might,  by  redistribution,  be  still  performed,  and  yet 
every  lad  in  the  kingdom  might  attend  school  for  tiiree  hours 
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a-day.  Thus  the  nation  would  lose  no  productive  labour, 
parents,  on  the  whole,  would  not  sacrifice  the  earnings  of  their 
children,  and  a  l:Lr:j;or  number  of  juveiiiles  would  be  trained 
to  remunerative  labour,  and  receive  simultancouslv  an  im- 
proved  education.  Catholics  have,  indeed,  one  danger  to 
dread — that  their  religious  liberty  would  not  be  respected. 
The  danger,  however,  will  be  lessened  by  our  knowledge  of 
it,  and  a  prudent  iiruiness  may  possibly  secure  our  rights. 
We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  some  of  the  largest  master- 
spinners  in  Preston  and  elstwhere  force  the  Catholic  "half- 
timers"  in  their  employ  to  attend  Protestant  schools ;  while 
at  large  iron-works  near  Glasgow  there  prevails  a  system 
which,  if  less  injurious,  is  more  unjust.  From  the  wages  of 
all  the  woikuien,  Catholic  and  Protestant, — and  the  former 
are  numerous, — so  much  every  week  is  deducted  for  schooling 
of  their  children.  The  money  thus  raised  far  exceeds  the 
amount  spent  upon  the  works-school,  which,  moreover,  is 
notoriously  inefficient;  and  as  for  the  Catholics,  they  pay 
their  money,  but  of  course  they  cannot  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  frequent  the  Presbyterian  school  j  they  send  them  to- 
the  Catholic  school,  and  either  pay  a  second  fee  for  school- 
ing, or  draw  upon  the  charity  of  the  exemplary  priest. 

For  any  large  extension  of  the  half-time  system,  a  legis- 
lative enactment  would  of  course  be  necessary.  But  in 
country  places— iind  here  we  eanitstly  ask  the  attention  uf 
the  Catholic  aristocracy,  who  still  hold  so  many  broad  acres 
in  every  part  of  England — the  landowners  and  iarnicrs  might, 
by  common  unders-taiidiiig,  arrange  to  employ  the  lads  of 
their  \  il!;i^e  on  alternate  days,  sending  them  on  the  inter- 
mediate  days  Lo  school.  Any  plan  uf  this  kind  will  meet  the 
approval,  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  secure  capitation  grants 
for  tliu  scliuul  on  one-half  of  tlic  attendance  ordiuariiv  re- 
quired. Short  uf  a  half-time  system,  inueh  may  be  dune  to 
encourage  industry,  by  recognising  work  as  a  valid  excuse  for 
absence  from  school  for  half  a  day,  day,  or  even  week :  by 
freely  allowing  boys  to  carry  their  father's  dinner,  or  the  like; 
and  by  placing  reputably  such  as  are  of  a  proper  age  for  la- 
bour. Night-schools  for  those  at  work  durmg  the  day  ought 
to  become  universal. 

In  girls'  schools,  while  we  willingly  allow  the  laudable 
attention  paid  to  needlework,  we  think  great  advances  in 
industry  might  be  made.  School-hours,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  short — five,  or  at  the  most  six,  during  five  days  of 
the  week ;  for  Saturday  is  a  general  holiday.  The  parents  do 
not  return  from  work  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  nor  do  they 
stay  at  home  upon  Saturdays ;  and  we  cannot  guess  why  the 
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cldldren  should  do  so.  The  tradition,  however,  has  been 
£rmly  established,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  prevail,  liut 
what  we  should  like  to  see  tried  bj  one  of  the  teaching  com- 
munities, which  have. gained  so  much  applause  for  their  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  girls*  schools,  is,  the  following  experiment : 
Clioose  a  qualified  sister  ifx  industrial  superint^dent.  Open 
the  school  from  four  to  six  <m  the  afternoon  of  the  ordinarj 
school-dayS}  and  from  nine  to  one  on  Saturday  morning.  In- 


to bring  their  own  materials,  and  vou  will  teach  them  to  make 
articles  of  clothing  required  by  th^nselTes  or  their  relatives. 
Keep  a  stock  of  cheap  materials  for  the  indigent  Saturday 
might  be  mending  day,  and  darning  and  patching  vigorously 
carried  on.  If  the  work  produced  were  sold,  as  woidd  often 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  entire  profit 
be  giyoB  to  the  actual  sempstress.  The  accounts  to  be  kept 
wotdd  afford  some  insight  into  the  principles  of  book-keeping. 
Hymns  and  songs  would  afford  happy  recreaticm*  A  bo& 
of  instruction  or  amusement  might  be  read  aloud  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour*  After  an  interval,  lively  lessons  might 
be  giwi  upon  the  choice  of  clothing,  food,  cookery,  fud, 
management  of  a  sick-room,  duties  of  servants,  and  other 
points  of  domestic  economy.  If  written  answers  could  be 
produced,  at  home,  to  some  questions  upon  matters  explained 
m  tiie  lessons,  tiie  plan  would  be  more  complete.  A  reli- 
gious complexion  might  be  given  to  the  work  by  the  forma- 
tioin,  under  competent  autiiority,  of  a  pious  association,  witii 
appropriate  rules.  Many  convents  are  admiral  Ij  c|ualified  to 
realise  the  attempt  which  we  have  ventured  to  delineate,  and 
the  good  example  would  soon  spread.  The  times  call  upon 
religious  to  come  forward  and  show  what  abandonment  of  self 
enables  them  to  do  for  their  neighbours*  good.  They  are 
already  unrivalled  in  the  domain  of  primary  education ;  and 
witiiout  intelligence,  such  as  good  teaching  alone  can  give, 
our  industrial  experiment  would  be  impracticable.  Let  uiem 
now  supplement  their  labours  by  undertaking  tiie  charge  of 
industrial  education,  witiiout  which  primary  schools  cannot 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  population  of  our  era. 

Besides  primary  schools,  we  have  a  few  institutions  for 
the  young  a  marked  industrial  character— orphanages,  re- 
formatories, servants'  homes,  work-schools.  Boys*  orphanages 
are  but  few,  tiiat  at  North  Hyde,  near  Hounslow,  being,  we 
believe,  the  only  one  of  large  size  or  old  standing.  The  boys 
here  are  occupied  in  farm-labour.  For  orphan-girls  more 
numerous  establishments  have  been  provided,  as  at  Norwood, 
Kensington^  Maryvale,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  In  some 
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cases,  the  manufacture  of  lace  has  been  introduced ;  in  otbeis, 
ordinary  domestic  work  forms  the  sole  industrial  employment. 
The  successful  working  of  an  orphanage  presents  difficulties 
of  the  most  serious  character.  Admitted  when  very  young, 
diseased  for  tiie  most  part  in  constitution,  deprived  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  maternal  care,  the  orphans  are  igno- 
rant, irritable,  perverse,  and  unloving*  They  imagine  the 
out^  world  to  be  a  paradise,  their  institution  a  prison,  and 
their  guardians  tyrants.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  charier 
displayed  towardb  them,  and  they  fail  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  religious  in  charge  of  them — ^beings  to  them  of  another 
sphere,  with  opposite  tastes  and  sympathies.  There  are  men 
of  judgment  who  consider  that,  were  it  possible  to  place  or* 
phana — truest  objects  of  charity — one  by  one,  in  decent  fa^ 
mOies  of  their  own  rank,  with  boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age, 
under  an  active  woman  gifted  with  a  mother's  heart,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  grow  up  happy  and  virtuous,  dis- 
charging satisfactorily  their  duties  to  God  and  their  neigh- 
bour. They  look  upon  the  collection  of  poor  orphans  as  an 
unnatural  arrangement, — a  school  without  holidays,  mainte- 
nance without  anection«  life  without  love ;  and  they  are  not 
surprised  that  many  so  artificially  reared,  guarded  on  entering 
the  world  by  no  watchful  eye,  sheltered  during  temporary 
adversity  in  no  kind  home,  adopt  the  too  easy  paths  of  vice. 
Much  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  view ;  and  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  even  in  England,  cases  of  adoption  of  orphans 
among  the  working-classes  frequently  occur ;  but  those  who 
best  know  the  condition  and  feelings  of  our  population,  deem 
insuperable  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  large  number  of  Ca-. 
tholic  mothers  willing,  for  a  moderate  pension,  to  introduce 
into  their  own  families  a  destitute  and  friendless  child.  Per- 
haps^ tlie  suggestion  is  thrown  out  for  consideration — some 
few  modifications  in  the  management  of  orphanages  might 
prove  advantageous.  Perhaps  a  class  of  cheerful  active  girls, 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  yeai  of  age,  might  be  brought  in  to 
perform  the  duties  of  an  under-nurse  in  a  good  family;  to 
teach  the  children  games,  and  to  play  with  them ;  to  walk 
abroad  with  them  daily,  and  to  meet  Uiose  instincts  of  little 
ones  which  appear  abhorrent  to  the  profession  of  a  nun. 
Perhaps,  when  they  leave  the  orphanage,  more  might  be  done 
by  an  emigration  and  dowiy  fund  to  settle  the  poor  girls  in 
lite.  Perhaps  those  who  enter  domestic  ser\'ice  might  be 
allowed,  when  out  of  place,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or 
not,  to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  in  some  separate  part  of  the 
establishment.    But  we  spare  needless  advice. 

Servants*  homes  are  valuable  iustitutionSj  usually  attached 
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to  convents  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  of  virtuous  young  women  preparing  for 
service.  The  industrial  employment  consists  cliiefly  of  laun- 
dry-work ;  and  the  objects  of  charity  are  commonly  Irish 
girls,  reaching  this  country  in  ignorance  and  destitution. 
They  are  taught  their  reli^non,  to  read  and  write,  and  to  wash 
and  iron.  Useful  as  this  kind  of  institution  cannot  fail  to  be, 
yet  it  appears  amenable  to  remark.  Laundry-work  requires 
great  muscular  strength.  Young  women  of  average  powers, 
and  growing  girls,  are  quite  incapable  of  performing  it.  Thus 
the  charity  restricts  iuclf  to  the  hearty  and  robust.  Then, 
again,  while  the  Catholic  body  requires  good  nurses,  skilful 
cooks,  and  handy  housemaids,  the  demand  for  Catholic  laun- 
di}  -inaidii  is  very  limited.  The  miseries  of  washing  at  home 
have  been  banished  fKuu  most  families,  and  the  introduction, 
of  steam  washing-apparatus  seems  likely  to  confine  the  prac- 
tice within  still  nan ower  limits.  Another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  rciiecLiuii  that  mercy,  lovely  as  it  is,  cannot  in  transac- 
tions between  man  and  man  entirely  supersede  j  ustice  ;  and 
that  the  washing  iu  a  house  of  uicrcy  is  either  executed  by 
experienced  women,  well  able  to  sup})ort  themselves  out  of 
tlie  house, — and  in  that  case  the  ciiarity  disappears, — or  by 
raw  learners,  who  of  eourie  outrage  justice  by  bad  waishing. 
There  is,  be^^ides,  tlie  interference  with  free  lab(nu-  created 
by  collecting  into  one  institution,  supported  by  chanty,  the 
washing  of  a  district,  which,  if  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  would  help  to  maintain  in  comfort  many  honest  in- 
dustrious families.  The  scheme  adopted  iu  St.  Elizabeth's 
Institute,  Liverpool,  avoids  such  objections  as  we  have  hinted 
at,  and  displays  remarkable  prudence.  It  is  under  the  care 
of  secular  ladies,  of  whom  one  devotes  her  entire  energies  and 
time  to  the  good  work.  It  admits  destitute  girls  of  good 
character,  between  eleven  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Fre- 
quently they  are  orphans ;  but  unlike  the  infants  admitted  into 
orphanages  so  called,  they  have  felt  the  wretchedness  of  life, 
and  are  of  an  age  to  value  the  privileges  of  their  new  home. 
They  are  received  into  an  ordinary  house,  and  perform  the 
whole  work  of  it,  under  ccHutaat  supertision.  They  cook, 
hake,  wash,  scrub,  8erve<»up  dinner,  wait  at  table,  make  and 
mend  clothes,  go  to  market  or  on  other  errands ;  in  a  word, 
they  learn  and  practise  all  the  duties  of  domestic  service. 
And  those  who  have  been  sent  to  place  (they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  inferior  situations)  maintain  excellent  charac* 
ters.  Why  not  multiply  St.  Elizabeth's  Institutes  ?  Another 
industrial  establishment  of  great  interest  is  St.  George's  Lace- 
School^  under  Augustinian  nunS|  in  Eyerton  Crescent,  Liver* 
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pool.  Lace-ma kiiiiTj  if  it  can  be  acclimatised  here,  will  in- 
troduce a  new  en^ployment  tor  yoim^  women,  which  no  ma- 
chinery yet  invented  can  di:3turb,  and  will  thus  become  a 
national  benefit.  Serious  difficulties,  however,  are  not  want- 
ing. The  art  is  not  easily  acquired  ;  lace  iu  small  lengths 
cannot  be  sold;  the  manufacture  needs  patterns,  implements, 
and  a  cleanly  room.  Still,  as  a  means  of  training  girls  in 
habits  of  industry,  the  lace-making  deserves  encouragement 
and  a  fair  trial.  The  Sisters  of  Compassion,  in  Dunne's  Pas- 
sage, Holbom,  conduct  an  industrial  school  of  two  depart- 
ments. In  one  artificial  flowers  are  niadL,  in  the  other  the 
binding  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on.  Though  the 
present  premises  are  mean  enongli,  yet  a  visit  to  this  institu- 
Son  excites  deep  feelings  of  hope  for  the  poor  girls,  aiui 
gratitude  to  the  good  nuns.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
this  simple  imtice,  appearing  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  might  be  the  means  of  iiulucing  some  ladies  of  the 
great  world  to  visit  Dimne's-Pasiagc  School,  and  show  sym- 
])athy  in  meritorious  an  effort  to  instruct  indigent  girk  in 
buitable  InMniliLS  ui  reniunciative  labour. 

Reformatories  in  England  are  as  yet  but  experiments. 
Happily  the  experiment  is  being  tried  under  the  most  pro- 
mising circumstances;  and,  unlike  most  of  our  efforts,  cri- 
minal boys  possess  decided  advantages  over  the  girls.  All 
persons  concerned  in  St.  Bernard's  Colony  and  Blythe  House 
and  Arno's  Court  are  sanguine  of  success.  God  grant  their 
hopes  may  be  realised  !  The  real  trial  will  arise  when  the 
time  comes  for  leaving  the  reformatory.  Success,  so  far  as 
attained,  will  rest  upon  three  conditions — religious  influence, 
industrial  employment,  and  prudent  disposal* 

While,  howeTCTt  we  wisn  every  success  to  reformatories, 
and  regard — to  adopt  the  abbot's  phrase — as  felicem  culpam 
the  le^  crime  which  consigns  many  a  boy  and  girl  to  their 
care^  still  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  refor- 
matories do  but  afford  a  cure  for  evils  which  it  would  be  far 
better,  if  possible,  to  prevent  They  possess  the  advanti^ 
of  liberal  state  support,  so  that  after  the  first  expenses  .of 
establidbment  they  may  be  carried  on  without  demands  upifti 
the  Catholic  purse.  Yet  admission  can  only  be  procured  by 
perseverance  in  criminal  courses,  as  proved  by  conmtions  be- 
fore magistrates,  and  b^  violently  sundering  the  natural  ties 
between  parents  and  children.  It  is  too  true  that  the  homes 
of  multitudes  of  children  are  quite  unfit  for  their  residence, 
defiled  by  every  species  of  moral  and  physical  dirt.  Maxima 
debeiur  puero  revereniia  expresses  a  sentiment  unknown  in 
dens  where  vice  in  all  its  forms  unbiushingly  exposes  itself 
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t)efore  very  babes.  Surely  children  of  twelve,  desirous  of 
work  and  Jovers  of  virtue,  do  not  err  in  leaving  siuch  homes 
as  these.  But  how  to  lodge  them  elsewhere  ?  In  a  report  by 
Mr.  II.  G.  iJowyer,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Work- 
house-Schools, and  brother  to  the  learned  member  for  Dun- 
dalk,  we  lately  met  with  the  description  of  institutions  which 
struck  us  as  admirably  adapted  for  imitation  amonf^  Catholics. 
He  is  speakiii;:^-  of  isorwich,  where  the  "  woi  klimise  was,  while 
all  classes  ot'  adults  and  clnldren  were  crowded  within  its 
walls,  a  pei  lkcL  iiotbed  of  pauperism  and  moral  corruption. 
To  the  children  especially  it  was  iuovitabitj  ruui."  The  chil- 
dren have  happily  been  removed  ;  and  now 

*'die  two  sexes  are  lodged  in  distinct  estabHshments,  called  the 
Boys  aad  Girls'  Homes.  The  former  is  a  house  sttuaCed  in  the 
town>  but  provided  with  a  fair  piece  of  ornamental  ground,  a  ttnail 
part  of  which  is  cultivated  by  the  spade.  The  establishment  con- 
sists of  a  master  and  matron,  the  former  of  whom  is  also  school- 
master, and  four  servants  and  assistants,  two  of  whom  nro  children. 
The  inmates  consist  of  about  twcntv  v.  orking-hoys,  ;in(l  forty-seven 
schoolboys.  The  former  are  bo.uded  and  lodged  like  the  latter, 
but  their  industrial  training  is  not  carried  on  in  the  house.  They 
arc  occupied  in  various  etnployments  iu  tlie  town,  and  contribute 
from  their  earnings  towards  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The 
payment  of  each  boy  averages  2s.  3d,  per  week,  and  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  during  the  same  period  is  St.  2d, ;  so  that  6d,  per 
week  is  the  only  part  of  his  maintenance  which  he  does  not  pay  for. 
He  remains  in  the  Homci  on  an  average)  two  years,  after  which  his 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  himself.  (Mr. 
B.  omits  to  state  how  the  boys  are  employed.)  The  Girls*  Home  is 
«  house  outside  of  the  town,  possessing  an  excellent  kitchen-garden 
and  a  small  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  house,  separated  from  the 
road  by  a  wall,  in  which  is  the  entrance-gate.  Its  situation  is  clieor- 
ful  and  airy,  and  the  interior  arrangement^^  of  the  establishment  un- 
part  to  it  an  air  of  homely  comfort  and  mdustry,  which  forms  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  hare  and  prison-like  aspect  of  a  workhouse. 
The  internal  organisation  of  the  Home  differs  from  that  of  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  the  matron,  who  is  the  head  of  the  establishment,  takes 
no  part  in  the  school-instruction  of  the  children,  which  duty  is  per- 
formed by  the  schoolmistress.  The  former  directs  alt  the  industrial 
occupation  of  the  children,  except  the  needlework,  which  is  per- 
lormed  in  the  school  under  the  buperintendence  of  the  schoolmiih 
tress.  These  consist  in  cookery,  washing,  ironing,  and  household 
work ;  and  the  whole  system  of  combined  instruction  and  industrial 
training  is  admirably  calculated  to  unpauperise  the  children,  and 
render  them  useful  members  of  society.  Carried  out  in  a  most 
judicious  manner  by  the  matron,  its  success  has  been  fully  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected." 
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So  long  an  extract  justifies  us  in  declaring  that  we  admire 
Mr.  Bowyer's  English  far  less  than  his  Homes.  The  former 
scarcely  affords  a  model,  even  for  workhouse  children  ;  the 
latter  might  be  generally  copied  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Here  he  gives  us  a  feasible  inexpensive  plan  of  j)roinoting 
industry.  In  every  large  congregation  establish  a  Home  for 
working  lads,  under  religious,  if  their  services  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  if  not,  then  under  exemplary  lay  persons.  The 
application  of  the  Government  Education  Grant  has  set  free 
considerable  sums  of  money  formerly  spent  on  sciiouls. 
Surely  Catholics  will  not  retain  for  themselves  money  thus 
saved.  Rather  they  will  establish  industrial  homes  with  it. 
They  will  encourage  Catholic  boys  every  where  to  throw  away 
their  matches  and  learn  to  labour.  And  thus  they  will  ac- 
complish for  their  neighbour,  for  the  State^  and  the  Churcii, 
the  rarest  service  which  tlie  times  permit. 


BIOGfiAPHXCAL  SliEXCH  OF  THOMAS  fOUND£& 

We. promised  this  month  to  give  a  biographical  notice  of 
Thomas  Poundes,  the  friend  of  Campion.  The  materials  for 
our  purpose  are  numerous,  his  life  having  been  written  by 
F.  Thomas  Stephenson;  and  though  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  that  work,  yet  there  are  copious  extracts  from  it  in 
F.  More,  and  in  F.  Bartoli's  History  of  the  English  Province 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  make 
much  use  of  these  published  det^iils,  hut  rather  to  allow 
l\)undes  to  describe  himself  by  means  of  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  and  sundry  of  his  letters,  preserved  for  the  most  part 
in  the  St<ite-Papcr  Office. 

Thomas  l\iandes  was  born  May  29,  IcioD,  at  Belmont  in 
Ham[)sliire,  twelve  miles  from  Winchester.  His  father  was 
William  Poundus,  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  ;  his  mother 
Anne  Wriotheslej',  sister  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Soutliampton, 
%vhu  appears  to  have  been  godfather  to  his  little  nephew. 
The  boy  was  brought  up  at  Winchester  College,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  o{'  a  great  love  of  literature,  and  a  still 
greatLi  love  for  athletic  exercises.  At  the  age  of  twentv- 
three,  he  went  up  to  London  to  study  law;  but  we  are  a l raid 
made  himself  more  conspicuous  as  a  fascinating  lady-killer. 
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a  leader  in  young  men's  games  and  miscluL'f,  and  as  a  sharp- 
shooter in  battles  of  wit,  than  as  a  conscientious  studunt. 
On  the  death  (jf  his  father,  ho  })luugod  into  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  thu  court,  and  spunt  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  that 
he  inherited  in  the  luxurious  follies  then  fashionable.  Here 
his  poetical  invention  was  called  into  play.  He  composed  a 
masque,  which  was  played  at  court  at  Christmas  in  1564; 
Poundes  himself  was  chief  actor,  and  performed  a  pas  seul 
with  great  applause.  When  he  had  done,  the  queen,  who 
had  always  a  tender  eye  for  the  health  of  her  handsome  and 
ablebodied  courtiers,  in  dreadful  fear  lest  Poundes  should 
catch  cold,  snatched  Robert  Dudley's  hat  from  his  head,  and 
placed  it  on  the  reeking  forehead  of  the  dancer.  Proud  of 
his  success,  Poundes  was  easily  induced  to  respond  to  the 
queen's  encore;  but  whether  he  was  exhausted  with  his  pre- 
vious exertions,  or  intoxicated  with  the  royal  applause,  his 
second  attempt  was  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  first ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  pirouettes  down  he  came  on  his 
nose*  ''Bise,  Sir  Bull/'  said  the  laughing  queen ;  and  amid 
the  jeers  of  the  courtiers,  he  rose,  sulkily  knelt  down  before 
her,  and  digging  deep  in  his  memory  for  some  apt  repartee, 
found  nothing  forthcoming  more  pointed  than  the  trite  quo- 
tation. Sic  trantU  ahria  mundi^  with  which  words  he  took 
his  leave ;  and,  as  R  More  tells  us,  soon  afterwards  left  the 
court,  having  gained  a  jibe  in  payment,  for  his  wasted  patri- 
mony, and  for  nis  complaisance  in  religion.  Poundes'  discom- 
fiture seems  to  have  disarmed  the  jealousy  which  Dudley  had 
pffobably  conceived  from  the  adventure  of  the  hat,  and  the 
£arl  of  Leicester  extended  his  patronage  to  the  young  cour- 
tier; for  we  find  him  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  during  the  queen's 
visit  there  in  1565,  acting  the  part  of  Mercurius  in  an  inter- 
lude, and  offering  his  own  poetical  effusions  as  a  present  to 
her  majesty.  During  all  this  time  he  had  doubtless  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  Rochester's  saying,  that  "  men  at  court 
are  shut  up  in  a  drum ;  they  can  hear  nothing  but  the  noise 
at  their  ears***  It  was  only  as  he  gradually  found  this  life 
distasteful,  and  stood  aloof,  that  he  began  to  perceive  that 
there  were  grander  harmonies  in  the  world  than  uie  too-tooing 
of  the  court  pipes,  and  the  rattling  of  the  court  dice-boxes. 
To  these  new  sounds  he  listened  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
his  open  and  reckless  nature,  and  in  1570  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  ancient  Church.  The  ardour  with  which  he  practised 
mortification  and  prayer  made  his  scornful  Protestant  friends 
call  him  a  madman,  or  a  superstitious  fool ;  even  Catholics 
blamed  him  as  going  too  far;  but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  a 
generous  spirit  to  slight  the  opinions  of  men.   In  his  retire- 
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ment  at  Belmont,  he  was  hospitable  to  priests ;  he  communi- 
cated as  often  as  he  had  opportunity ;  he  collected  congre- 
gations of  young  men  in  his  chamber  to  hear  Mass ;  he  fed 
numbers  of  poor  persons,  and  visited  the  recusants  impri- 
soned in  Winchester  gaol,  making  them  munificent  presents, 
and  encouraging  an  old  priest  who  attended  them  to  say  Mass 
oftener,  and  to  urge  the  practice  of  frequent  communion  on 
his  Hock.  On  his  conversion  he  had  inwaruly  determined  to 
become  a  priest,  after  spending  seven  years  in  making  ^milar 
re]>.n  ;aions  for  the  scandals  of  his  youth. 

Long  before  the  seven  years  were  ended  he  liad  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Stevens,  an  exemplary  priest, 
afterwards  a  famous  Jesuit  niissionarj  at  Goa.  With  this 
man  he  travelled  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  getting  into 
scrapes  and  getting  out  of  them  acfain,  as  we  shall  leave  him 
to  tell  in  his  own  words.  At  this  man's  exhortation,  in  the 
fifth  of  his  seven  penitential  years,  he  sold  oft' great  part  of 
his  property,  ami  went  up  to  London  to  prepare  for  going 
over  sea  to  the  senniiary.  While  in  lodgings  in  the  Citv,  he 
attempted  to  convert  his  landlord,  but  was  carried  by  a  j;ur- 
suivant  before  Sands  the  Bishop  of  London.  As  no  proof  of 
any  overt  act  against  the  law  was  produced,  he  was  dismissed 
on  bonds  to  appear  again  when  called  for.  The  first  use  he 
made  of  his  liberty  was  to  comfort  an  afllicted  merchant  in 
Mark  Lane ;  the  bishop  heard  of  this  good  deed,  and  thrust 
him  into  the  Marshalsea  for  it.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  incarcerations,  which  he  describes  in  the  follow- 
ing document,  now  in  the  State-Paper  Oflice ;  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  **  A  malicious 
discourse  of  the  sufferings  of  a  recusant."  The  penalties  in- 
lUcted  by  the  Protestants  were  indeed  so  cruel,  that  the  per- 
eecutors  themseWes  could  not  believe  the  account  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  pTefnred  to  set  it  down  aa  a  malicious 
falsehood,  rather  than  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  true  picture  of 
their  persevering  ferocity. 

"  My  God,  ray  God,  the  eternal  God  of  the  Catholics,  only  to 
Thy  Almijjiity  Majesty  (to  whom  the  greatest  earthly  monarchs  are 
but  (lust)  I  make  my  romplnint  to  ]ti<l'j;('  and  discern  wiy  cause,  and 
to  wimess  betw.  ( n  1  hy  enemies  and  me  what  their  justice  hath 
been  towards  mc,  and  what  my  weapons  or  offences  against  t])em, 
almoiit  these  forty  years.  Thy  adniiial)lc  mercy  it  was  whieli  de- 
livered my  soul  out  the  very  jaws  of  liell  mouth  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  my  age,  perchance  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  any 
tinner,  never  so  great,  never  to  despair.  The  favours  of  court  and 
of  all  tiiis  sinful  world  I  found  to  be  bat  very  mermaid's  aliurementa 
to  perditbn.   My  age  is  now  sixty-eight  yeaie  oomplete,  this  fMb 
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of  May  160G.*  The  same  year  born  into  tliis  world  that  F.  Edmund 

Campion  was  and  to  sufferinpj  some  like  disgraces,  sweet 

Jesu,  for  Thy  holy  name's  sake  as  he  did.  Half  diesc  sixty-eight 
years  Thou  bast  accepted  me  to  be  for  Thy  Catholic  cause  in  prison, 
ami  diree  times  therefor  to  be.put  in  irons.  My  first  imprisonment 
was  in  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  the  shortest  of  all  other,  but  for 
one  forenoon's  space ;  but  much  the  sweeter  for  my  fellow  and 
partner  in  that  imprisonment,  F.  Thomas  Stevens,  these  thirty-nine 
years  since  a  famous  preacher  of  the  Society  at  Goa^  where  their 
colony  of  St.  Paul's  is,  at  the  East  Indians,  of  whose  great  favours 
there  showed  to  many  of  our  English  Protestants  there  sometimes 
arriving,  they  have  in  tlie  history  of  their  navigation  given  good 
testimony.  He  and  I  going  on  foot,  first  to  see  the  srroiind  in 
Heretbrdshire  which  moved,  and  beyond  that  to  Ludlow  to  try  our 
legs  in  footmanship,  because  we  walked  out,  while  we  rested  our 
blistered  feet  for  a  few  days  in  Ludlow,  to  see  the  hifjh  cliff  called 
Olee  HiJl,  we  were  suspected  forsooth  for  spies  conic  to  view  the 
country.  My  second  imprisonment  was  in  the  Marshalsea,  for  cer- 
tain months,  by  Mr.  Sands  committing  me  only  for  visiting  and 
eomibrting  the  best  that  I  could  of  a  merchantman  of  London,  one 
Whitelock,  in  Mark  Lane,  which  was  possessed*  My  third  remov- 
ing from  dience  was  upon  bonds,  down  into  Hampshire,  to  my  own 
mother's  house,  but  not  suffered  there  a  year  in  quiet.  My  fourdi 
renioving  from  her  and  committing  was  by  Home,  into  line  gaol 
of  Winchester  for  a  few  monilis.  My  fifth  removing  was  from 
thence,  and  from  all  other  Catholic  gentlemen  of  my  own  country, 
up  by  myself  to  ihe  ^^arshalsea,  and  there  kept  five  years.  My 
sixth  removing  trom  thence  was  by  Air.  Elmer,  for  a  year  to  Star- 
ford  Castle,  in  ^jrcater  desolation,  by  myself  alone,  in  revenge  partly 
of  my  Six  Rt  ttsonSf  and  partly  of  niy  petition,  which  I  put  up  at  the 
same  time  in  the  name  of  all  tlie  Catholics,  for  public  disputation 
upon  even  conditions  to  be  granted  for  open  trial  of  our  cause. 
My  seventh  removing  from  thence  was  up  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
when  F.  Campion  was  apprehended  by  Judas  Elliot,  (for  which 
good  service  his  red  coat  was  given  him,)  and  there  kept  four  years. 
My  eighth  removing  fi'om  thence  was  by  the  queen  and  the  council, 
once  more  to  my  mother's  house,  first  in  Hampshire  for  half-a^year, 
and  afterwards  to  the  brick  house  at  Newington,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  king's  good  mother's  death.  My  ninth  re- 
moving again  from  Newiogton  was  for  a  year  into  the  White  Lion 
in  South wark,  where,  out  of  my  window,  1  saw  the  bonfires  and 
banquets  in  the  streets  for  our  king's  mnt]ier*s  death  ;  n  justice  there 
saying  to  me  in  derisioti,  at  sight  of  her  picture  in  my  elianiber,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  the  loss  to  all  Papist'^  of  so  trreat  a  friend.  My 
tenth  removinn;  from  thence  was  to  Wisbeach  Castle,  in  tlie  Lsle  of 
Ely,  and  ihere  kept  ten  years.  My  eleventh  removing  from  thence, 
—and  three  more  with  me,  viz.  Father  Edmonds,  Mr.  Soutliworth, 
and  Mr.  Archer,  priests, — the  first  into  the  Counter  in  Wood  Street, 
•  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  6  for  9  in  the  Ms.j  it  should  be  1609. 
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for  NX  weeks;  from  thence  into  die  Tower  agaiii>  for  my  second 
durance  tfaerei  for  three  years  more  dose  imprisonment,  and  that  my 
twelfth  removing :  my  thirteenth  removing  from  thence  was  with 
Mr.  Alabaster  and  Mr.  Archer  to  Freniingham  Castle,  and  there 
kept  three  years.  My  enlargement  from  thence  was  by  the  pardon 
of  course  at  his  majesty's  coming  to  the  crown;  and  alterwards  my 
coiiuuitting  by  the  kinix  himself  to  the  Gatehouse  for  my  loin  teenth 
durance;  and  from  thence  to  ilie  Tower  for  four  months,  my  tit  teenth 
durance.  From  thence  to  the  Fleet,  at  twice,  for  three  niondis, 
my  sixteenth  durance.  Of  so  many  cominutings  and  manifold 
afilictions  so  many  years  for  my  zeal  of  the  holy  truth  and  honour 
of  Thy  house,  sweet  Jesu,  send  me  some  special  comlbrt  in  Thee 
at  my  last  hour  against  all  the  enemies  of  my  soul,  for  Thy  accept^ 
ing  of  me  so  oft  and  so  long  to  some  partaking  with  Thee  in  ITiy 
sufferings.  Some  defamation  besides  Thou  knowest  that  I  have 
endured,  and  besides  all  privy  crosses  ;  moreover,  of  worldly  sub^ 
stance  no  small  losses  by  most  intolerable  oppressions,  even  to 
distressing  of  some  orphans  and  innocents,  whose  dependence,  under 
Thee,  is  wholly  of  me,  to  our  great  distressing,  I  say  many  times, 
but  most  of  all  at  this  present,  for  repayment  of  that  which  of  cre- 
ditors we  have  borrowed  for  our  poor  maintaining,  while  this  raven- 
ing state  haih  robbed  us  these  many  years  of  two  parts  of  our  poor 
revenues,  taking  away  the  children's  bread,  and  giving  it,  Thou 
seest  to  whom.  Thus  groaning,  we  lie  under  as  grievous  afflictions 
as  ever  did  tne  Israelites  uiider  the  Egyptians.  Vice  is  advanced, 
and  virtue  punished ;  falsehood  is  impudently  maintained,  and  truth 
obstinately  resisted,  yea,  as  their  fleeing  from  any  open  trial  of 
their  cause  manifestly  betrayeth  most  certainly  against  the  contra- 
dictors* own  conscience.  The  godly  under  persecution  are  still  in 
misery,  the  ungodly  they  flourish  still  in  prosperity.  This  makes 
the  atheist  to  think  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God ;  and  from  the 
gnevous  scandal  lately  given  by  a  few,  in  whom  Abner  his  words 
to  Saul  were  verified,  that  it  is  a  perilous  thing  to  put  men  in  des- 
peration, and  whether  any  other  were  in  it,  God  knoweth,  the  most 
innocent  of  Catholics  do  stink  now  in  his  majesty's  nose,  his  heart 
being  mucii  hardened  against  them,  ^^hom  his  royal  mother  at  her 
last  hour  so  well  wished  to,  specially  commending  them  for  her  sake 
to  his  iavuar  whensoever  he  should  come  to  rei<j:n,  as  now  he  doth 
in  her  right  over  them.  Were  we  not  recumloited  by  daily  me- 
ditating how  far  greater  indignities  Thy  own  majesty,  sweet  Jesu, 
suffered  for  us,  it  were  able  to  shake  our  confidence  in  Thee.  But 
Thy  own  blessed  Mother's  heart  was  pierced  with  many  sharper 
swords  of  sorrow,  and  Tliy  great  apostle  St*  Paul  was  five  times 
whipped  with  whips,  and  three  times  with  rods,  besides  public  ston- 
ing once  for  a  blasj)hemer.  Therefore,  what  are  all  the  despisings 
and  disgracings  in  this  world  now  to  such  moths  and  worms  as  we 
are  in  comparison  of  Thyself  and  thy  greatest  saints.  Neither  can 
all  these  heavy  crosses  inflicted  by  him  upon  us,  which  promised 
more  Christianity  to  protect  u^  make  us  to  cease  our  prayer  for 
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him  and  his  prosperity*   Maledhiiimr,  said      apostle^  el  bene^ 
iieimmt  hlasphemanmr  el  cbteeramuSf  persecMtianem  paiinmr  tt 
nMmemus  tanquam  jmrgamenta  kujuB  mmdh  facH  nmua  onmniiii 
fertpBtma.   They  which  curse  us,  we  bless  them ;  they  which  bUs* 
pbeme  us  we,  pray  to  God  for  them;  of  them  which  persecute  us  we 
take  compassion.    We  are  become  as  the  outcasts  of  this  world,  con- 
temptible as  the  pavings  of  pavements  under  men's  feet.    What  re- 
maineth  for  them  which  any  means  have  to  flee  out  of  this  Egypt  into 
any  Catholic  country,  more  flowing  for  tliem  with  the  spiritual  milk 
and  honey,  but  all  speedy  despatch  thereto?    Exi  dc  terra  et  de  cog^ 
nat'wnc  iudy  said  God  to  Abraham,  et  vent  in  tcrrom,  quam  iiumstravero 
(ibi.    If  God's  sweet  providence  in  all  extremities  have  wonderfully 
provided  for  us  here  in  this  land  of  such  desolation,  where  every 
man  in  his  own  country  is  of  least  estimation,  His  blessing  and  com- 
fort may  more  be  with  us  in  foreign  peregrination  for  His  more 
honour  undertaken ;  He  loving  the  pilgrim  as  ever  He  did,  suKbring 
him  to  want  neither  food  nor  clothing ;  and  O  how  piercing  are 
His  callings  thereto,  how  sweet  also  His  promises  therein  to  provoke 
us  I    'If  any  one  come  to  Me,'  saith  our  Saviour,  ' and  hateth  not 
iadier  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  lands  or  livings,  yea  and  his 
own  life,  he  camiot  be  My  disciple.'    Again^  saith  He,  'Except  a 
man  do  renounce  and  forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple.'    Again,  'Whosoever  shall  forsake  father  and  mother,  wife 
and  children,  house  and  land,  for  follow iri<r  of  Mo,  shall  receive  a 
hundred-fold  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing.'   Yea,  moreover,  as  He  assured  St.  Paul,  when  he  asked  Him 
what  their  reward  should  be  which  had  forsaken  all  that  they  had  and 
followed  Ilim,  'Verily,'  said  He,  'when  the  Son  of  man  at  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment  shall  come  in  His  glory  to  judge  men  of  the 
world,  yoa  shall  be  so  secure  from  damnation,  that  ye  also  shall  sit 
withHim  upon  the  judgment-seat,  as  judges  with  Him  upon  the  world.' 
Is  it  so,  my  good  king?   Is  it  so,  my  good  lords,  ye  which  here 
devour  unstable  souls  like  bread  as  it  were  into  excrements,  which 
neither  will  come  yourselves  into  the  only  ark  of  safety,  nor  suffer 
any  others,  if  you  can  keep  them  back  from  it?    Do  ye  believe  the 
Scriptures  or  no?  or  can  ye  forget  that  ye  are  but  mortal  men,  to 
give  account  of  all  your  doings,  and  the  more  mighty  ye  be,  if  ye 
abuse  vour  authorities,  to  suffer  most  mighty  torments  ?  O,  whnt  will 
your  judgment  be  for  so  long  resisting  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  from 
so  long  sinning,  not  only  yourselves,  but  making  so  many  millions 
of  souls  to  sin  with  ye!    My  heirs  be  of  age  to  enjoy  the  gift  w  hich 
I  have  civcn  them,  of  all  that  I  have,  to  be  as  loyal  subjects  to  the 
crown  ill  all  temporal  tilings,  as  who  is  most,  their  obedience  to  God 
and  His  spiritual  Vicar,  in  all  spiritual  causes  concerning  their  soul's 
everlasting  safety,  first  reserved.   My  dear  country,  God  convert 
ihee  out  of  diis  pitiful  captivity  of  schism  and  heresy.    My  so- 
vereign liege  lord,  witli  so  fair  issue  blessed  of  God,  bow  gladly 
would  I  give  my  life  $n  your  conversion,  that  ye  might  reign  for 
tver,  bo£  in  earth  and  heaven  I  I  envy  not  your  majesty's  great- 
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nest ;  I  hope  yom  will  not  mftligft  tt  my  fifcng  sad  abjecting  of 
nyself  ratlier  to  bt  a  doorkeeper  m  toe  liovae  of  my  Qod^  to 
whi4^  in  my  heart  I  have  theae  many  years  keen  dedicaied*  iStmm 
to  lie»  if  I  might,  among  the  highest  in  year  majesty's  iavonr."* 

Tlu  ii  i^  h  coiuc  inporaries  refused  to  credit  the  truth  of  this 
document,  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  extant  in  the  various 
record  offices  to  confirm  it  parapj^rapli  hy  paragraph*  It  was 
in  1574  that  he  was  first  committed;  his  fifth  committal  was 
to  the  Marshalsea,  Marcli  11,  1570.  He  and  several  other 
Catholics  had  been  carried  be  ("ore  Home  the  Bishop  of  VVm- 
chester,  in  January,  and  advised  that  they  would  be  treated 
more  mildly  if  they  did  not  utter  a  word.  They  tried  this 
plan,  and  were  therefore  called  by  the  prelate  dumb  dogs 
and  ignoraul  beasts.  The  next  day  they  were  broui};ht  up 
again  in  a  court  crowded  with  men  of  all  religiuns,  wiien 
Home  entertained  them  with  an  erudite  discourse,  quoting 
Vincent  of  TiCrins,  and  his  famous  rule,  Quod  semper j  quod 
uhiquey  quod  ab  omnibus.  Poundes  suggested  that  this  rather 
made  for  the  Catholics  than  for  a  religion  not  yet  a  century 
old;  to  which  Horne  answered  by  committing  him  to  Win- 
chester gaol,  whence,  after  two  months,  he  was  removed  as 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  four 
years  and  a  half,  till  Sept.  17,  1580. 

F.  Mure  preserves  a  letter  in  which  Poundes  describes  his 
treatment  at  the  beginning  of  this  long  incarceration :  it  is  ixTit- 
ten  to  his  companions  whom  he  had  left  in  Winchester  goal. 

have  been  often  examined  by  Justice  Young;  twice  in  pri* 

vate  before  five  or  six  commissioners ;  once  in  open  court,  and 
in  irons.  My  words,  it  seems,  had  been  too  free  for  ears  that  mis- 
liked  the  triuli.  When  I  was  taken  to  Newgate,  the  keeper  took 
away  my  hat  and  coat,  as  though  I  had  been  convicted ;  he  left  my 
head  on  my  shoulders,  to  my  grief  not  less  than  his.  Without  a  hat, 
1  had  to  drag  my  heavy  chain  through  the  street,  the  people  salut- 
ing nie  with,  Hang  him!  I  had  a  liberal  allowance  of  the  Newgate 
widow  (a  torture).  Till  f  )ur  o'clock  after  noon  1  was  expecting  my 
sentence,  when  I  was  suddenly  called  for ;  my  letters  were  removed^ 
my  coat  and  hat  restored,  and  I  was  taken  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  my 
old  lodging,  where  five  commissioners,  with  Topdifie^  the  torture- 
master,  were  waiting  for  me.  The  queen  had  commanded  them  t» 
try  first  kindness  and  then  threats  to  win  me  over.  Both  were 
bootless.  I  was  told,  that  as  a  faithful  and  loving  subject  I  was 
hound  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  persons  and  places  I  frequented. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  ready  to  make  oath  of  the  loyahy  of  ^^^'L 
one  of  my  friends ;  but  as  a  good  man,  a  Catholic,  a  gentleman,  and 
one  who  had  a  conscience!  I  would  not  get  innocent  people  into 

•  Ststs-Paper  Ottot,  Dom.  Jai.  L  wl.  ssL  art;  41. 
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trouble  by  naming  them-    They  extracted  nothing  out  of  mc,  but 
sent  me  back  to  prisou  with  very  civil  speeches.    Two  days  after- 
wards, TopchfTe  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  came  to  mc  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  put  my  stedfastncss  to  tlie  proof.    There  was  much  dis- 
putin»T,  small  profit.    They  were  prodigal  of  their  pity,  especially 
about  my  iaitli,  and  my  sufferings  for  it,  tlit*  very  things  in  which  I 
most  glory.   When  these  people  were  gone,  Young  sent  for  me,  and 
aAed  tne  whmtTopdi^  hid  said  Co  me.   He  was  civil  and  courte- 
ousy  and  told  me  he  feared  diat  sour  and  crabbed  fellow  had  beott 
Tude  and  unmannerly*   He  was  very  insinuatingi  and  tried  to  coasK 
me  into  betraying  my  friends,  or  at  least  into  letting  slip  some  secret 
of  which  he  might  take  adTantaoe.  He  extracted  nothing.  At  length 
he  advised  me  to  write  to  the  lord*keeper  to  ask  his  favour ;  I  did 
SQ ;  all  that  I  ^ot  for  my  pains  was  to  be  utterly  foigotten,  and  left 
here  as  an  obstinate  fellow,  a  greater  enemy  than  any  other  gentle* 
man  to  the  safety  of  the  realm,  that  is  to  hcrfsy.    So  I  am  here,  a 
close  prisoner,  with  no  hope  of  relief,  except  that  I  may  be  brought 
up  a^ain  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions,  and  condemned  for  keep- 
ing thf  old  faith,  and  for  worshipping;  God.    I  write  this  to  you  lest 
you  should  be  .sc;nidalised  hy  malicious  reports  about  me,  and  to 
encourage  you  to  the  bame  cun^taiicy  which  I  hope  to  show,    l  aru* 
well. 

Ho  was  not  kept  close  all  these  years ;  we  cannot  tell  how 
long  Lis  solitary  conlinement  lasted,  but  before  the  end  of 
the  tL'rm,  not  only  had  his  friends  access  to  him,  but  he  was 
even  allowed  to  make  short  excursions  into  the  city  and 
neiglibouriiood  of  London.  Among  the  rest,  lie  was  visited 
by  his  old  friend  Thomas  Stevens,  who  communicated  to 
him  his  intention  of  joining  the  Society  of  Jesus  forthwith. 
Poundcs  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  they  sent  a  joint  let- 
ter to  demand  admittance.  Stevens  went  over  sea  at  once. 
Poundcs  still  remained  in  prison,  but  was  comforted  by  a 
letter  from  F.  Everard  Mercurianus,  the  general  of  the  J esuits^ 
dated  Dec.  1,  1578,  in  which  he  was  told,  that  though  the 
institution  allows  a  man  to  be  received  only  after  long  pro- 
bation, yet  Poundes  iung  inprisoninent  would  be  accepted 
instead  :  **  Wherefure  by  tlie  authority  committed  to  us,  we 
accept  you  as  a  son  and  brother,  and  a  true  member  of  our 
body,  partaker  of  all  our  labours  and  ])raycrs.'* 

In  the  mean  time  he  whiled  away  tlie  tedious  hours  of  his 
confinement  with  prayer,  reading;  and  writing.  His  literary 
pyoductioDS  were  by  no  means  contemptible;  Stepheusou 
mentions  with  great  praise  his  Four  Proofs  oj  tkc  necessity  of 
Penance,  ajid  liis  Ten  ComJot  U  for  J k'aih.  But  his  great 
work  was  the  Six  Reawns  :  the  occasion  of  its  being  written 
was  the  following.  AVhen  Parsons  and  Campion  were  sent 
into  England,  at  Midsummer  iabO,  thej  were  commended  to 
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the  care  of  Mr.  Poundes,  who,  though  in  prison,  might  be 
visited,  and  could  direct  them  into  places  of  safety.  Poundes 
did  all  he  could  for  them,  and  when  they  were  compelled  by 
the  strictness  of  the  search  to  leave  London,  Poundes^  who 
had  managed  to  bribe  his  keeper,  came  after  them  at  dawn  to 
their  retreat  at  Ilogsdon,  and  told  them  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  all  night  for  thinkhi^  of  the  danger  they  were  in; 
that  his  anxiety  was  not  for  their  life,  so  much  as  for  their 
good  name ;  for  it  was  reported  that  the  Jesuits  had  come 
over  to  subvert  the  realm.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  they 
were  taken,  they  would  assuredly  be  hanged  as  traitors,  the 
truth  would  be  smothered,  and  the  cause  deeply  disgraced. 
He  advised  them,  therefore,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  council, 
explaining  the  motives  of  their  mission,  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dents an  answer  might  be  forthcoming,  even  although  they 
were  not  suffered  to  speak.  Campion  immediately  took  his 
pen,  and  scribbled  off  the  letter,  of  which  he  made  two 
copies;  one  he  kept  about  him,  the  other  he  rlc  livercd  to 
Poundes,  to  be  kept  safely,  and  only  published  in  the  event 
of  the  capture  of  the  fathers,  and  of  false  reports  being 
spread  al)road  concerning  their  designs. 

Poor  Poundes!  liot  combustible  fellow  as  he  was,  he  had 
better  liave  ])iit  a  stick  of  phosphorus  into  his  pocket  than 
that  brag  and  challenge"  of  Campion's.  Tbe  great  martyr 
himself,  the  sweetest  and  crentlest  of  men,  and  of  extrnoidi- 
nary  tact  and  skill  in  dealing  with  those  who  consulted  him, 
was  yet  formed  after  the  type  of  those  intellectual  knight- 
errants  of  tlie  middle  ages,  who  wandered  about  from  univer- 
sity to  university,  sticking  theses  on  all  school-doors,  and 
touching  tbe  shiold  of  every  opponent  they  met  with  the 
sharp  end  of  their  argumentative  lance.  At  whatever  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  Campion  met  a  parson,  he  would  approach 
him  with  some  such  salutation  as,  **  G  od  s;lvl'  you,  sir;  pray 
who  is  the  head  of  your  Church  ?"  And  Poundes  was  of 
congenial  temper.  We  can  easily  imagine,  then,  with  what 
feelings  of  pugnacious  exultation  he  would  go  back  to  his 
prison  with  the  letter  to  the  council  in  his  pocket  ;  how 
soon  he  would  break  the  seal,  and  make  himself  master  of 
its  contents.  And  he  had  not  loiig  to  bottle  up  his  excite- 
ment. In  August  or  September  this  year,  the  government 
had  given  permission  to  two  hypocritical  knaves  named  Tripp 
and  Crowley  to  visit  all  the  imprisoned  recusants,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  cant  and  cajolery  upon  their  consciences.  With 
tliese  two  ministers,  says  Strype, 

*'  He  talked  notablv  :  nnd  obscrvinrr  tlirm  to  insist  rniic]i  inioii 
pcnpturci  he  warily  required  them  to  lay  down  some  sure  prmciple 
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Ibr  both  ptrtieB  to  proceed  opon.  He  also  then  proposed  to  them 
(though  he  were  a  layman»  and  not  deeply  versed  in  divinity)  six 
firm  reasons,  as  he  thought,  of  his  opinion,  and  required  ihose  minis- 
ters to  answer  them,  and  that  afterwards  he  might  have  liberty  to 
confute  their  answers,  either  by  speech  or  writing."* 

Tliese  six  reasons  were  inspired  by  Campion's  letter  to 
the  council,  ;iik1  tlicy  in  turn  influence  Cani]:>i()n's  much  more 
celebrated  Ten  Jictisons  addressed  to  the  two  Universlues. 
We  rcL^ret  that  ^^'e  cau  do  no  more  lhari  i/wc  an  outline  of  the 
little  tract,  whicli  well  exeniphllei  the  argumentative  powers, 
as  well  as  the  nervous  but  somewhat  obscure  style,  of  this  ac- 
complished layiiian.  He  called  his  pamphlet  "  Six  Reasons 
to  prove  that  in  controversies  of  faith  the  appeal  is  not  to  be 
tried  only  by  Scripture,  but  by  the  sentence  and  definition  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 

He  begins  by  saying,  that  the  words,  Search  the  Scrips 
tureSifor  they  hear  witness  of  Me^  show  that  Scripture  is  the 
witness-bearer,  not  the  judge  of  truth.  The  witness  is  not 
the  judge,  though  he  is  as  a  rule  to  direct  him  in  his  judg- 
ment. The  witness  may  be  corrupted  ;  but  there  is  promise 
made  to  the  judge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  given  to  him, 
to  enable  him  to  discover  and  reform  the  corruption.  Now 
this  judge  is  the  Church.  Then  follow  the  reasons :  First,  be- 
cause the  written  text  is  mute  and  dumb,  unable  to  overrule 
the  conceited  mind  of  an  opiniative  man,  who  will  constrae 
it  to  his  own  understanding  against  the  world*  Secondly^ 
hecause  it  is  folly  to  assert  that  the  mysterious  Scriptures 
can  be  understood  without  an  instructor:  granted  tnat  a 
comparison  of  texts  sheds  great  light  on  certain  points,  yet 
it  can  never  prove  the  primary  point,  What  is  Scripture,  and 
what  not  ?  There  are,  ne  says,  atheists  in  England  who  deny 
the  Scriptures  altogether,  against  whom  even  the  Protestants 
are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  If  we 
£y  6:om  the  Church  to  the  Scripture  only.  Scripture  must 
come  to  be  denied,  and  then  the  infidels  will  laugh  the  he- 
retics to  scorn  for  haring  deprived  themselves  or  their  de-> 
fence.  Then  again,- if  conference  of  texts  gives  sufficient 
light,  how  comes  it  that  the  sects  which  use  that  conference 
never  agree  together  ?  And  yet  these  arrogant  self-contra- 
dictors, in  their  intolerable  pride,  must  needs  instruct  the  ■ 
Church  what  it  is  tiiat  God  revealed  to  her.  O  but,  they 
say,  we  pray :  that  is,  they  presumptuously  tempt  God  to 
reveal  to  them  alone  that  which,  if  a  revelation  at  all,  was 
revealed  centuries  ago  to  the  universal  Church.   Thirdly,  no 

•  Life  of  Ajlmer,  cap.  ii. 
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Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation.  Fourthly,  Protestants 
themselves  retain  several  traditions  never  clearly  revealed  ia 
Scripture ;  as  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath, 
the  reversal  of  the  decree  against  eating  blood,  and  several  of 
ihe  statements  in  the  creeds.  Fifthly,  if  the  Church  lacks 
the  right  of  judging,  she  is  worse  off  than  civil  governments; 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  worse  organised  than  the  kingdom 
of  Elizabeth.  Fancy  a  prrave  burgess  in  parliament  trying 
to  persuade  the  House  that  forasmuch  as  we  have  a  noble  and 
ancient  written  1  iw,  we  no  longer  need  rulers,  nor  judges,  nor 
magistrates,  but  that  ever.y  man  should  henceforth  be  content 
to  govern  himself  by  the  written  law,  which  seems  to  liim 
plain  enough.  Sixthly,  to  refuse  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
and  to  reject  her  teaching  as  false,  is  to  make  the  Holy  Ghost 
a  liar,  who  promised  to  lead  her  into  all  truth.  Poundes 
concludes  his  reasons,  which  he  fortifies  by  several  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  and  by  lively  illustrations ; 

0  kuenmtif  O  ye  foolish  fellowfly  who  has  bewitebed  you  not 
til  obey  tbe  truth,  which  evtm  sacking  babes  can  disoeni  as  dear  as 
the  sun  ?  So^  Mr.  Tripp,  you  must  not  disdatD  to  be  tripped  as  a 
silly  seducer,  to  maintain  as  you  do  so  gross  an  opinion.  But  this 
ia  tbe  forest  where  you  foxes  that  destroy  tbe  grapes  litter  yous 
whelps.  Answer,  therefore,  as  well  as  you  can,  lest  you  be  justly 
suspected  of  denying  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Clmrch,  when  you  refuse  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  lo  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  promised  always  to  remain  and  direct  her  into  truth. 

**  Hisc  est  Jidcs  men,  quia  est  Cathollca*  This  is  my  faith,  be- 
cause it  is  the  Cadiolic  faith.  Thomas  Poundes." 

This  paper  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Tripp  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember  loSO.  But  Campion's  *'  brag  and  challenge  to  the 
councir'  had  not  yet  done  all  its  work.  Poundes  was  itching 
to  make  the  challenge  known ;  yet  he  was  under  obedience 
to  do  no  such  thing ;  so  he  took  the  middle  course  of  making 
the  challenge  in  his  own  name,  saying,  that  he  was  perfectly 
certain  of  the  consent  of  all  English  Catholics,  and  of  the 
assistance  of  certain  priests  and  Jesuits  to  whom  he  only 
alludes  obscurely,  but  who  of  course  were  Campion  and  Par- 
sons. Poundes'  letter  to  the  council  is  in  many  parts  merely 
a  transcript  of  Campion's. 

^  To  the  right  honourabie  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
by  all  the  Catholics  in  England  with  one  consent,  so  &r  as  a  few 

may  presume  of  the  minds  of  tbe  rest. 

Right  HoiiouaABi.a, — Whereas  our  Catbolic  prelates  and  pastors 

are  and  long  have  been  either  put  to  silence  in  prisons,  or  else  in 
banishment,  and  all  their  books  (God  knows  for  fear  of  what)  also 
forbidden,  though  at  first  they  were  challenged  to  write  them,  as 
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though  we  had  no  learning  on  our  side,  whereby  iiundreds  and 
thousands  begin  to  suspect  our  adversaries  to  be  unable  to  answer 
il' the  learned  on  oui  bide  be  admitted  to  any  kind  of  encounter  in 
open  conference ;  nevertheless  there  is  now  some  show  made  as  if 
tbey  were  not  afraid  of  argument,  in  that  of  lale  ibe  preachers  come 
and  urge  ns  unlearned  UTnoeii  here  in  oar  cfaambm  within  the 
iniions  to  have  some  eon&rence  with  them.  But  when  was  it  e?er 
heard  that  truth  with  power  on  its  side  fled  the  daylight  and  crept 
into  eorners  t  Ego  pakm  locutui  sum  nmndot  said  our  SaTiour,  for 
the  example  of  preachers:  I  hare  uttered  My  doctrine  openly,  I 
have  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue  and.  in  the  temple,  where  all  the 
Jews  frequent,  and  in  angles  I  iiave  used  no  speech ;  why  ask  you 
Me?  Ask  them  who  have  openly  heard  Me,  what  My  doctrine  hath 
been.  This  noble  answer  did  indeed  cost  our  sweet  Saviour  a  blow 
on  the  ear  (pardon  tfie  remembrancel ;  yet  in  this  cause,  which  is 
that  of  God,  and  of  so  many  thousands  of  innocent  people  in  this 
lamentable  time  ot  ianiine  both  of  truth  and  virtue,  on  our  knees 
we  beg  of  her  majesty  and  of  you  wuh  one  eounuoa  cry,  and  with 
more  boldness  we  require  of  the  preachers  that  they  will  likewise 
speak  openly  unio  us,  and  not  in  comere,  where  if  themseltea  be 
confuted,  yet  their  shame  k  coTered,  and  their  seductions  left  un* 
detected.  So  our  humble  suit  to  your  honours  is,  that  they  may  not 
only  speak  in  open  place  to  us^  but  that  our  preachers  nuy  have 
licee  leave  and  license  to  speak  in  the  same  plaoe  as  openly  to 
them  again.  If  this  equal  permission  is  not  given,  but  only  close 
conference  allowed,  it  is  evident  that  the  truth  is  not  sought,  but  only 
glory  without  victory,  or  our  discredit  as  obstinate  and  ignorant 
men,  so  reported  by  their  good  tonnrues  whose  envy  against  us  we 
are  actpiainied  with.  But  if  her  majesty,  wliose  princely  upright- 
ness with  zeal  of  truth,  love  of  her  people,  and  learninir  also,  we 
honour  on  our  knees,  will  vouchsafe  to  proclaim  free  license  to  any 
€t Our  sii!e  in  prison  or  abroad  to  come  before  her  in  open  audience, 
eitlier  Willi  disputation  or  preaching  by  turns,  whichever  way  our 
adversaries  dare  accept,  giving  the  honour  of  a  prince's  woid  for 
oiur  safety,  we  will  risk  my  throwing  of  daggers  or  shooting  of 
daggs*  that  may  ensue  to  our  weaker  side  by  the  malice  of  de- 
tected spirits ;  and  if  there*  be  not  forthcoming  within  forty  days 
after,  either  four  of  our  side  against  four,  or  six' to  six,  or  two  or 
three,  who  will  challenge  all  their  side,  and  give  them  leave  to  send 
to  Geneva  for  Beaa  and  all  his  bietbien,  then  do  I,  the  penman 
hereof  (though  unworthy  of  the  service,  as  being  already  in  yotir 
hands  at  your  mercy),  most  willingly  yield  my  head  to  you  to  be 
cut  off,  and  my  quarters  to  be  set  on  London  gates  at  the  forty 
days^  endtf   If  our  adversaries  be  a&aid,  as  most  certain  it  is  they 

•  Piitoh. 

t  This  was  no  idle  promise  in  those  days.  We  have  seen  several  letters  to 
Walsin^ham,  containing  offers  of  service  with  similar  pjaarantees,  which  Wa!- 
singham  always  scores  and  underlineSi  as  if,  like  Shy  lock,  he  intended  to  exact 
att  that  WM  ooDftHned  in  ths  bead. 
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are,  to  come  to  such  an  open  conference,  then  we  humbly  heseecb 
yotur  hoQOUT8»  let  them  not  like  Taia  men,  to  onr  wicharitable  vex<* 
atioD,  offer  here  in  angles  that  which,  not  we,  but  they,  do  obttinatdiy 
lefuse  in  open  place;  but  let  this  petition,  made  in  the  name  of  aU 
the  Catholic  fathers  of  our  nation,  remain  for  a  perpetual  record  and 
testimony  even  to  our  cneniies  of  our  indifferency  and  their  insuffi- 
ciency. Muse  not  at  this  challenge  with  a  counter-buff,  aa  the 
aoldier  saith ;  for  it  is  made  in  the  further  behalf  (as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed) of  a  perpetual  corporation  and  succession  of  most  learned 
fathers  witliout  comparison  in  tlie  world,*  with  the  aid  of  another 
good  race  besides  wliich  cannot  die,']'  who  have  all  vowed  as  cliarity 
hath  inflann  (1  them  either  to  win  tliis  realm  again  to  the  Calhohc 
faith,  and  that  without  any  bloodslied  except  their  own  at  God's  per- 
mission, or  else  to  die  all  upon  the  pikes  of  your  sliarpesL  hiws,  and 
win  heaven  for  themselves.  The  wisdom  of  God  inspire  your  hearts, 
and  preserve  you  everlastingly.  Your  humble  prisoner,  prepared 
as  I  nope  for  weal  and  woe.  T.  P* 

There  are  two  things  which  hare  the  more  emboldened  us  to 
put  up  this  petition :  First,  because  the  parties  who  came  to  confer 
with  us  at  die  Marshalsea  seemed  to  like  well  this  way,  and  pro- 
mised to  move  our  suit  therein  to  tlie  Bishop  of  London,  for  him  to 

? refer  higher.  And  secondly,  because  this  bishop  answered  Mr. 
ripp  when  he  told  him  of  it,  that  he  himself  had  made  the  like 
suit  to  her  majesty  for  many  years  past,  and  will  do  so  nirni!!,  espe- 
cially if  we  desire  it.  This  answer  binds  us  in  credit  to  s^how  how 
far  the  learned  on  our  side  notoriously  are  from  disagreeing  to  such 
a  trial." 

This  brave  appeal  was  sent  enclosed  in  llie  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Tripp,  dated  Sept.  8,  1580 : 

**  Forasmuch  as  I  made  request  yesterday  npon  my  knees  to  you 
and  lo  Mr.  Crowley, — not,  indeed,  to  you,  as  I  told  you,  but  for  yon 
to  witness  and  present  it  to  the  Qutcn  and  Councd  as  the  common 
petition  of  all  God's  afflicted  for  the  Catholic  faith  in  England,  that 
they  would  admit  the  learned  of  your  side  with  the  best  Teamed  of 
theirs  to  open  audience,  widi  disputations  accordii^  to  the  laws  of 
an  orderly  Gonference,-^nd  as  you  pretended  to  like  well  of  it  for 
your  part,  and  promised  all  our  company  to  prefer  and  iurtiier  the 
petition,  I  have  therefi>re  written  our  application  in  the  names  of 
all  the  Catholics,  to  save  you  the  labour  of  laying  it  before  everj 
one  of  us.  We  heartily  pray  you  to  prefer  it  to  the  Council  accord- 
ing to  your  promise,  askmg  at  the  same  time  for  free  license  for  the 
choice  of  onr  side,  either  witliin  or  without  Knqland,  ainl  for  safe- 
conduct  lor  them  on  the  honour  oi  the  Queen's  printed  edict;  or,  if 

*  He  neaos  the  prietts  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

f  The  seminary  priests  of  whom  Campion  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Council, 
'*  Those  English  ^tiulfnts  wliose  posferitv  ^]vi\\  never  die,  which  beyond  the  seas 
gatlieriiig  virtue  and  sutiicieut  kuowicdge  lur  your  parpoaej  are  determiacU  ucvcr 
to  give  jou  over,  bat  dtfaer  to  via  yon  to  hesTsa  or  to  die  opon  your  pikes." 
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that  be  thought  too  much,  at  least  for  choice  of  our  side  within  the 
reahn  from  whatever  place  they  may  be  to  be  removed,  or  may 
offer  themselves  voluntarily  for  this  purpose.  Otherwise,  we  are 
not  so  simple  as  to  be  satisfied  with  your  challcngiog  us  the  infe« 
rton  now  left  about  London  in  priion  to  such  a  conference,  nor  so 
presnmptuoiis  as  to  imagine  ours  elves  to  be  the  fit  men  for  such  a 
match* 

Concerning  the  six  reasons  which  I  delivered  you  yesterday* 
wherein  all  the  contentions  between  us  are  knit  into  one  knot,  and 
your  absurdity,  your  strongest  castle,  exposed;  seeing  the  Bishop 

of  London's  warrant  was  made  out  a  week  ago  for  me  to  be  removed 
very  shortly  to  Stanford  Castle,  there  to  be  kept  close  prisoner,  all 
alone ;  and  seeing  that  I  liave  no  fjrcat  hope  of  the  warrant  beini^ 
stayed,  but  ratlier  of  less  tavour  for  tliis  plainness  in  tnitli,  which 
usually,  as  you  know,  breeds  no  friends, — I  therefore  beg  you  to 
answer  my  reasons  sincerely,  so  as  to  stake  the  reputation  of  your 
most  learned  nien  on  the  reply,  without  their  pltailing  ignorance 
and  uiiprivity  of  your  pemnaii  s  liaiuUing  the  maitcr.  All  mine 
together  is  but  a  sheet  of  paper;  so  before  I  am  mewed  up,  in  God's 
mme,  bring  it  to  the  hammer,  and  turn  it  and  weld  it  as  you  lists 
but  yet  save  the  poor  man's  neck  whole  if  you  can,  in  spite  of  Mr, 
Crowley's  watchword,  that  the  sword  was  nearer  our  necks  than 
we  thought — for  of  all  syllogisms,  a  sliding  knot,  you  know,  is  the 
crookedest  to  be  answered.  We  are  so  weary  of  ptnii^  in  prison 
so  many  years  without  seeing  the  conversion  of  our  country,  that 
we  are  enforced  to  be  plainer  with  you  than  if  we  were  at  liberty, 
and  not  so  tainted  in  stinking  prisons  as  most  of  us  already  are, 
and  all  of  us  shortly  may  look  to  be.  If  I  tripped  you  up  some- 
wliat  ^liarjjly  in  the  latter  end  ot  rny  defence,  you  must  impute  it  to 
your  uw  ii  provokini^  us  all  by  the  vociferous  blaspiiemy  of  your 
coin]);;nion  tlic  day  btlbre  atjainst  tlieMass,  and  against  Saint  Fran- 
cis, to  whom  be  iinpiued  riaMielciis  wickedness,  he  being  one  oi  ihe 
miracles  oi'tlie  world  for  sanctity  boih  in  himself  and  his  posterity, 
though  among  so  much  corn  there  may  be  some  cockle,  as  well  as 
there  was  one  weed  among  our  Saviour's  twelve  holy  flowers.  But 
to  make  you  some  amends,  I  humble  myself  to  you  this  good  day* 
upon  my  knees,  if  that  will  assuage  you,  beseechii^  you  for  Christ's 
sake  to  dwell  no  longer  in  heresy,  nor  to  be  one  of  the  foxes  that 
undermine  the  vineyard,  but  to  yield  to  the  truth  in  time,  to  which 
you  must  either  yield  at  last,  or  it  will  crush  you  all  to  pieces.  For 
the  city  of  God  is  built  on  so  high  a  hill,  and  a  rock  so  invincible, 
that  the  weakest  soldier  within  it  may  throw  a  stone  to  beat  down 
any  Goliaths  among  you.  Give  over  your  siege  therefore,  if  you 
are  wise,  and  cease  battering  ni  vain  against  the  rock,  arrainst  which 
whosoever  sclteth  his  force  doth  but  batter  luniselt  to  pieces.  When 
hell-gates  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  what  can  the  force  of  a  few 
fleshly  men  avail  I    God  liiumuie  you  and  bless  you,  even  as  I 

*  ItwuthaNatifityofthsKY.Kirj. 
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would  wiflli  to  mine  own  totiL  The  8tb  ofScaatemto.  Your  wdl» 
•  wilier.  T.P."^ 

Poundes'  great  mistake  in  these  matters  was  his  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  Tripp,  Bishop  Aylmer,  or  the  lords  of  the 
council,  as  men  of  truth,  honour,  or  conscience.  We  shall 
see  into  what  a  scrape  he  got  by  taking  these  men  at  their 
word,  and  by  acting  on  the  supposition  that  they  intended 
seriously  even  that  which  they  declaimed  inost  solemnly.  But 
as  this  paper  has  already  extended  to  the  liiiiits  of  our  sj)ace, 
we  must  put  oS  the  sequel  of  thi:>  story  to  our  next  number. 


THE  DITOBCE  BILL. 

Ws  cannot  ima^^e  a  greater  degradation  to  the  Establish* 
ment  and  its  divines  than  to  be  forced  not  onlj  to  accept 
but  also  to  administer  this  pagan  law  $  except,  perhaps,  a  still 
deeper  degradation  has  already  been  inflicted  upon  it  bj  the 
contemptible  conduct  of  its  archbishops  and  ot  the  greater 
number  of  its  bishops  in  the  debates  upon  the  bill.  Men 
who  will  with  the  same  breath  vote  against  a  proposition  as. 
beiiig  contrarj  to  the  law  of  Christy  and  for  forcing  their 
ministers  to  carry  out  this  proposition  in  spite  of  their  con* 
sciences,  must  be  the  most  supple  of  parantes  and  the  most 
dishonest  of  hypocrites.  Here  is  a  bill  for  destroying  the 
statm  won  for  women  in  this  land  by  the  Church — for  de- 
stroying those  safeguards  of  morality  which  have  been  built 
up  by  a  thousand  years  of  Christian  labours  and  sufferings ; 
and  those  who  pretend  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  national 
Christianity  and  morality  have  scarcely  lifted  up  a  finger 
against  it ;  their  disunion,  and  the  treachery  of  the  majority  of 
them,  have  neutralised  the  efforts  of  the  honest  few ;  and  now, 
betrayed  by  their  false  and  craven  clergy,  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land must  consult  for  their  own  safety,  and  adjure  the  Queen, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  use  her  prerogative  for  protect- 
ing the  honour  of  her  sex  from  the  threatened  degradation. 

It  is  a  farce  and  falsehood  to  say  that  the  bill  is  demanded 
by  the  nation ;  we  are  persuaded  that  the  pure-minded  women 

*  These  letters  are  from  a  Ms.  ia  the  State-Paper  Office,  transcfiM  m  a 
great  hurry  bj  two  amanuenses  of  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts,  who  worked  alternately  to 

finish  for  the  council  a  copy  of  some  seditious  correspondence,  found  probably 
on  some  captured  recusant,  it  is  full  of  mistakes  ;  and  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  rectify  the  English,  and  sometimes  to  abridge,  or  to  do  away  with,  needless 
invenioiii. 
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of  England,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  hypocritically  said  to  be 
drawn,  are  nearly  unanimous  in  condemning  iu  The  real 
grieyaiKies  of  which  the  nation  has  &  ijght  to  complain  an, 
uie  inaufBcient  security  of  the  persons  of  married  women,  and 
the  precarious  tenure  of  their  property,  even  of  their  sepa- 
rate gains,  against  brutal  and  deoauched  husbands.  But 
no  grievance  has  ever  been  brought  forward  that  could  not 
find  its  appropriate  remedy  in  some  extension  or  simplifi- 
cation of  the  means  for  obtaining  separation  imensd  et  thor^ 
or  in  some  law  for  leaving  women's  earnings  under  their 
own  absolute  control.  The  tampering  with  the  vinculum 
matrimony  is  a  mere  cheat ;  it  is  a  ruse  of  interested  parties 
to  render  respectable  a  practice  which  is  still  deservedly  re- 
probated by  all  the  religious  feeling  left  in  the  country.  A 
cursory  examination  of  that  Bible  of  the  respectable,  Dodd's 
Peerage,  will  soon  suggest  a  reason  why  the  lords  should  be 
so  anxious  to  introduce  this  abominable  measure.  While  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  this  country  have  contented  them- 
selves with  the  law  of  Christ,  and  have  suffered  the  effects 
of  an  uiihap|)y  man  ia<4e,  as  they  have  suffered  fevers,  losses, 
deaths,  or  otiicr  visitations  of  God,  not  perhaps  virtuously  or 
contentedly,  but  certainly  without  a  thought  of  making  God 
bend  to  their  private  cravinirs,  without  an  idea  of  asking 
Heaven  to  annihilate  both  space  and  time  to  make  two  adul- 
terers happy, — the  aristocracy,  on  the  contrary,  has  set  itself 
up  above  God's  law,  and  has  bent  it  to  the  uses  of  the  hoi  ned 
cattle  of  the  pen  at  St.  James'  Palace.  And  thus  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  our  nobility  drags  after  it  dirty  pedigrees, 
and  boasts  of  blood  defiled  by  the  coutamiuatiou  of  spurious 
marriages. 

And  even  if  the  p^ood  of  the  nation  requires  that  the  upper 
ten  thousand  should  have  every  facility  for  providing  suc- 
cessors to  their  honours  and  estates, — even  if,  as  Mr.  Froude 
tries  to  show  in  his  panegyric  of  Henry  VIII.,  true  patriotism 
requires  male  progeny, — si  pos.ns  rcc/'',  si  non,  qnocumque 
modo,~~-}]vcd  the  whole  nation  be  deli  I  d  to  keep  such  patriots 
in  countenance  ?  If  one  fox  loses  his  tail,  shall  all  other 
foxes  cut  off  theirs  ?  Surely  a  provision  might  be  made  for 
erasing  bars  sinister  from  noble  and  gentle  coats,  and  for  al- 
lowing base-born  children  to  succeed  to  their  f^ither's  pro- 
perty, witliout  (U  ^Trading  matrimony  by  compelling  us  io  con- 
fess their  parents'  union  to  be  honourable.  The  law  cculd 
surely  find  some  other  way  of  not  punishing  the  children  for 
their  father's  crimes  than  by  dealing  with  crime  as  if  it  were 
no  crime,  or  by  setting  at  naught  the  express  words  of  our 
Divine  Saviour  and  legislator.  We  have  had  bastards  to  rule 
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cfvet  us  before  now:  William  the  Conqueror  and  Queen  Eliza* 
beth  were  no  worse  esteemed  by  the  nation  for  their  base 
birth,  llie  Princess  Charlotte  would  not  have  had  her  title 
to  the  throne  disputed  because  her  father  happened  to  be 
married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbertj  and  not  to  Queen  Caroline. 
We  could  bear  with  great  equanimity  the  advent  of  peers 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  even  though  their  parents  were  not 
honest ;  what  we  object  to  is^  the  applying  the  remedy  in  the 
wrong  place — to  the  patching-up  the  sinful  union,  instead  of 
the  unfortunate  birth — to  trying  to  cure  the  incurable  disease 
of  the  parents,  instead  of  the  slighter  malady,  attaching  not  to 
the  person,  but  to  the  name  of  the  offspring.  But  our  rulers 
are  not  contented  with  this ;  nothing  will  satisfy  them  short 
of  the  state  declaring  the  union  of  the  parents  to  be  respect- 
able, and  compelling  an  unfortunate  poltroon,  whom  they 
affect  to  consider  a  Christian  minister,  to  go  through  the  blas- 
phemous farce  of  blessing  in  God's  name  that  which  our  Lord 
has  in  direct  words  declared  to  be  adultery. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  much  we  pity  these  poor 

S arsons,  we  cannot  help  owning  that  they  fully  deserve  the 
isgrace  of  their  position ;  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  Church 
being  made  a  function  of  the  state;  Government  has  made 
them  mere  civil  functionaries,  ministers  of  those  civil  con- 
tracts which  the  state,  following  the  temper  and  tradition  of 
the  people,  chooses  to  invest  with  some  religious  prestige. 
Marriage  is  such  a  contract ;  they  must  therefore  perform  the 
behests  of  the  state  in  marrying  all  those  whom  the  law  rightly 
or  ^vron^rly  permits  to  marry.  This  is  an  idea  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  has  but  imperfectly  mastered  ;  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  somewhat  enlightened  when  his  amendment 
was  rejected,  the  House  of  Lords  exploding  with  laughter  at 
the  idea  of  parsons  having  a  conscience  superior  to  the  law. 
They  are  by  law  established,  and  the  law  is  their  foundation; 
tlie  law  they  have  to  administer  is  not  the  law  of  Christ,  but 
.so  much  of  it  as  the  law  of  the  land  allows.  And  thev  are 
paid  by  the  state  to  inculcate  this,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  law 
of  Christ.  They  are,  it  seems,  a  hundred-and-lifty  years  be- 
hind the  time,  when  they  (piote  our  Lord's  express  words: 
He  tliat  mnrrii  tli  her  that  is  (Hvorcr-d  commit tcth  adultery." 
Foi  that  period  at  least,  even  according  to  its  own  profession, 
the  legislature  hi\^  been  progressing  upon  Christianity,  and 
yet  the  Anglican  ministers  have  deliberately  tied  themselves 
to  tlie  chariot-wheels  of  the  state,  and  professed  that  their 
allegiance  is  due  to  it  as  supreme.  Now  they  must  take  the 
consequences.  But  they  will  tell  us,  the  words  of  the  An- 
glican liturgy  are  still  left ;  people  married  iu  their  churches 
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nrSi  still  TOW  life-long  fidelity  without  any  reservation ;  the 
l^slature  dares  not  alter  thes^  words ;  while  they  remain« 
the  consciences  of  the  parsons  are  safe.  Indeed,  the  legisla- 
ture dares  alter  any  thing,  but  feels  that  it  needs  not  £ng* 
lish  churchmen  are  too  much  accustomed  to  non-natoral  in- 
terpretations of  self-contradictory  formularies  to  boggle  at 
this  addition  to  the  dose.  The  legal  formula  in  the  mouth  of 
a  minister  of  the  law  can  mean  nothing  more  than  the  law 
means.  Now  if  this  bill  passes^  the  law  will  mean  henceforth 
that  parties  contracting  themselves  to  each  other  do  not  malce 
an  absolute  contract  to  last  till  death  parts  them,  but  a  con^ 
tingent  one,  terminable  by  adultery.  The  vinculum  of  matrix 
mony  is  no  longer  indestructible  except  by  death,  but  is  dis-> 
soluble  by  other  acts  depending  on  the  free-will  of  the  parties* 
Doubtless  all  that  marry  in  the  Establishment  will  still  vow 
mutual  fidelity  till  death  us  do  part  but  this  will  be  mere 
words ;  a  bare  liturgical  formula,  not  absolutely,  dogmatically, 
and  rigidly  accurate ;  it  will  be  an  expression  of  a  feeling  or 
a  hope,  not  of  a  fact,  or  of  an  inviolable  resolution  and  vow ; 
Hwill  mean  no  more  than  the  comfortable  words  of  assurance 
which  the  parsons  are  by  law  forced  to  read  over  the  bodies 
of  infidels,  blasphemers,  or  suicides  whom  they  commit  to  the 
ground*  Liturgical  formulas  take  their  meaning  from  the 
law  which  interprets  them ;  they  throw  no  doubt  on  a  law 
otherwise  clear* 

The  most  dismal  consequence  from  this  is,  that  from 
henceforth  wherever  the  law  is  published^  known,  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  there  Christian  matrimony  is  abolished  in  Pro- 
testant England*  Protestants  are  not  taught  any  doctrine  of 
intention ;  on  the  contrary,  they  scoff  at  it  as  popery  and 
priestcraft*  It  is  therefore  only  charitable  to  suppose,  that 
they  have  no  intentions  in  religious  matters ;  they  do  or  sa^ 
what  is  set  down  for  them  to  do  or  say,  without  thinking  of  it 
otherwise  than  as  the  legal  introduction  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  which  the  action  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  for- 
mula confers  upon  them*  But  hereafter,  unless  brides  and 
bridegrooms  distinctly  intend  to  make  a  contract  different 
from  that  which  the  law  appoints,  no  Christian  marriage  can 
take  place.  In  Christian  matrimony  the  parties  take  one 
another  for  better,  for  worse,  till  God  parts  them  by  death* 
By  this  new  law,  they  mutually  contract  themselves  for  the 
better,  or  for  the  same,  but  not  for  the  worse,  or  at  legist  not 
for  the  worst,  and  not  till  God  parts  them  by  death,  but  only 
till  they  part  themselves  by  a  crime  which  is  henceforth  to  be 
the  recognised  mode  of  dissolving  a  partnership  which  has  be- 
come tiresome*    We  do  not  mean  to  8ay»  that  this  miserable 
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chanse  will  make  itself  palpable  immediately  the  bill  is  pasted* 
We  dare  aaj  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  Anglican  mmiateis 
now  liTing  will  ever  have  to  decide  whether  he  will  perform  a 
nardage  between  diwroed  persons;  men  of  the  last-my-tinw 
school  may  comfort  themselves  that  all  things  are  as  they 
were^  and  will  continue  so  for  years  to  come.  But  the  dyke 
is  broken,  the  water  ia  overflowing,  and  in  dne  time  the  flood 
will  come.  As  surely  as  the  particular  eases  of  divorce  d 
mnoulot  allowed  by  private  acts  of  Parliament,  have  in  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  led  to  the  present  act,  which  generalises  the 
pzaoticc,  and  declares  the  vinculum  in  itself  to  be  dissoluble, 
so  surely  must  this  act  lead  to  extensions  of  the  principle ; 
not  only  adultery,  but  Ave  years*  absence^  any  thing  that 
renders  married  life  uncomfortable,  even  inoompatibiUQr  of 
temper,  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  legitimate  cause  of  div(»oe. 
And  why  not,  if  mwiage  is  what  our  rulers  have  decreed  it  to 
be  f  Tins  is,  after  all,  iiie  logical  conclusion  of  denying  maiv 
jiage  to  be  a  sacrament.  The  practice  of  the  country  has 
hitherto  been  better  than  its  theory;  and  those  who  followed 
the  doctrines  abjured  the  licentiousness  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Cranmer,  and  Milton.  But  now  thift  remnant  of  Ca- 
tholic feeling  has  worn  itself  out,  and  the  contract  which  has 
been  the  life  of  the  English  home,  and  the  stability  of  £ag* 
lish  society  and  character,  is  to  be  wantonly  relaxed,  so  as  to 
bring  down  English  law  to  the  level  of  Protestant  theology. 
Henceforth,  except  each  person  for  himself  makes  a  supple- 
mentary intention  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law,  there  will 
be  no  real  marriage.  The  modest  Englishwoman  will  have 
to  surrender  hers^f  to  her  husband  without  the  sanction  of 
Almighty  God,  in  a  union  different  from  that  which,  being 
instituted  by  God^  cannot  be  put  asunder  by  man,  in  a  pagan 
and  dissoluble  bond  (dissolute  would  be  a  better  word),  with 
which  God  has  nothing  to  do.  For  how  can  He  be  said  to 
join  those  whose  union  is  only  to  last  till  they  part  themselves, 
not  till  He  parts  them  ?  The  very  essence  of  a  vow  is  de- 
stroyed when  the  man  who  makes  it  knows  that  it  is  only 
valid  till  it  is  broken, — ^knows  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  sin  against  it — ^that  the  conscience  is  delivered  from  the 
responsibility  by  being  defiled  with  the  breach — that  the  vow 
is  but  a  bubble,  which  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  is  broken ;  not  a 
feature  of  the  soul,  which  bleeds  the  m<Hre  the  more  it  is  pricked 
and  torn.  Our  legislators  are^  teaching  us  the  lesson  that  a 
right  to  sin  is  established  by  sinning  ;  that  if  we  will  but  sin 
boldly,  our  consciences  will  be  illuminated,  and  many  things 
that  we  now  think  highly  criminal  will  appear  equally  plea- 
sant and  righu  Doubtless  they  wish  to  make  us  happier  and. 
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more  moral ;  but  thej  follow  the  quack  method  of  coaxing  a 
man  into  virtue  by  making  sin  easier,  and  by  surrounding  liim 
with  temptations  to  vice. 

But  we  shall  be  told,  this  same  law  exists  both  in  Ga- 
elic and  Protestant  countdes,  in  Prussia  and  in  France. 
Have  the  evils  we  fear  resulted  there  ?  If  not,  why  should 
they  in  England  X  Is  the  English  character  so  inferior  to 
that  of  Prussians  or  Frenchmen  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  same  liberty  ?  We  answer  boldly,  that  i^  Prussia 
society  is  fearfully  degraded  by  the  facilities  of  divorce ;  that 
in  France  the  case  is  the  same,  though  within  the  Church 
the  law  must  always  remain  a  dead  letter.  "Wherev^  the 
Catholic  Oiureh  is  the  national  religion,  the  effect  of  su<^  a 
law  upon  national  morals  must  be  more  or  less  neutralised. 
In  the  first  j^acei  the  clergy  must  always  stand  in  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  it,  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  thaa 
to  administer  it*  The  law  may  allow  divorce,  but  the  national 
church  emphatically  condemns  and  repudiates  it.  Then  it 
must  be  consideredi  that  whereas  here  the  law  is  the  recog- 
nised standard  of  morality,  there  the  Church  fills  that  office. 
The  law  may  permit,  but  if  the  Church  forbids,  the  peimis- 
sion  is  not  recognised  by  respectable  people.  Here  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  This  m  the  reason  why,  in  our  eyes^  Catholic 
countries  are  so  much  happier  than  our  own ;  it  is  not  their 
government,  their  rulers,  their  police,  their  bureaus,  th^ 
prisons,  passports,  spies,  censorship,  or  the  like,  that  we  ad- 
mire ;  we  detest  these  institutions  as  cordially  as  any  Pro- 
testant can :  it  is  not  even  their  national  character  of  which 
we  are  enamoured ;  we  can  live  on  infinitely  better  terms 
with  Englishmen  than  with  foreigners.  But  we  love  the  re- 
ligious public  opinion,  the  unquestioning  fiicility  with  which 
the  Christian  law  is  made  the  standard  of  morals  and  doctrine. 
Against  this  dlent  all-pervading  infiuence  for  good,  laws  that 
mcvely  pennit  e^  are  almost  powerless.  In  England  tiie 
civil  law  is  supreme ;  the  Church  does  not  stand  in  opjposttioii 
to  the  state  as  teacher  of  ChristianiQr,  but  in  subserviency  to 
the  state,  as  teacher  of  just  that  kmd  of  Christianity  which 
the  state  wishes  to  have  taught.  Such  a  Church  may  easily 
become  the  organ  of  irreligion  and  immorality ;  her  clergy 
Deceive  the  dictations  of  the  state,  and  have  to  harmonise 
them  with  the  Christian  law  as  well  as  tliey  can.  Their  call- 
nig  is,  to  make  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country  acquiesce 
in  the  dicta  of  parliament, — ^to  smooth  down  opposition,  to 
vecommend  moderation  and  suspension  of  judgment  to  the 
Ksadalised  CShiistian,  to  discourage  all  enthusiasm  for  reli- 
gion,  and  to  counteract  all  opposition  to  the  laws,  however: 
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unchristian.  Such  an  establishment,  when  the  law  once  fads 
below  the  Christian  standard,  becomes  a  mere  pander  to  vice. 
When  the  laws  allow  laxity,  she  is  forced  to  preach  it,  and 
make  it  a  point  of  her  reli^^aun.  The  man  wlio  desires  to 
keep  up  some  senil)bince  of  Christianity,  and  yet  to  live  more 
loosely  than  he  can  in  the  Cathuhc  Church,  hndti  tliL'  EiUib- 
Hshment  a  convenient  retreat.  She  is  the  devil's  net  spread 
beneatli  the  tree  ef  life  to  eatch  the  windfalls  that  drop  from 
its  branches.  But  tliis  tree,  in  Catholic  countries,  occupies 
the  room  and  rc  iL':ns  alone,  so  far  removed  from  rivals,  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  the  fruit  that  drops  being  intercepted 
and  carried  away ;  there  it  lies  on  the  turf  beneath  her. 
Those  who  break  loose  from  her  take  root  nowhere  else  ;  or, 
if  we  may  abruptly  change  our  metaphor,  as  the  sun  that 
rolls  apart  in  space,  may  let  its  planets  and  comets  wander 
to  enormous  distances,  secure  that  they  will  fall  back  to  the 
body  whence  they  were  projected;  but  the  sun  that  is  a 
member  of  a  closely-packed  nebulous  system  must  keep  its 
satellites  close  around  it,  or  they  will  be  carried  off  to  dance 
attendance  on  a  rival  sun,  and  will  be  lost  for  ever  to  their 
parent  system.  So,  where  the  Church  reigns  alone,  a  maa 
may  be  a  cold  Catholic  for  half  a  life,  but  on  his  death-bed 
he  will  return  to  the  long-forgotten  religion  which  he  learned 
at  his  mother's  knees;  while  here  there  is  a  system  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  attracting  all  that  falls  awaj  from 
religion  through  coldness,  or  through  love  for  looseness  of 
life.  Into  this  system  a  person  falls  naturally  as  soon  as  he 
loses  grace,  dragging  with  him  wife,  children,  servants,  and 
dependents ;  that  which  in  Catholic  countries  is  but  the  tem- 
porary coolness  of  an  individual,  becomes  here  the  permanent 
apostasy  of  a  family.  This  is  the  evil  of  a  false  state-religion. 
^Without  the  aid  of  the  state^indifierentism  and  coolness  could 
not  form  a  church,  but  would  be  only  an  outside  aggregate 
of  neutrals,  infidels,  sceptics,  scoffers,  and  libertines ;  an  un-> 
blushing  fourth  estate,  feeling  no  need  of  any  hypocritical 
pretence  of  religion  to  conceal  its  true  character.  Then  re- 
ligious bodies  would  cohere  only  by  faith  or  by  fanaticism, 
and  self-preservation  would  be  sufficient  motive  to  prevent 
them  recruiting  their  ranks  from  the  lukewarm  leavings  of 
other  bodies.  That  worst  of  our  evils,  the  net  which  is  spread 
for  those  among  us  who,  by  any  accident,  grow  cold,  and 
which  with  them  secures  also  their  families  and  dependents, 
would  be  broken.  At  present,  if  two  persons  of  contrary  re-  , 
li^ons  fall  in  love,  the  Establishment  is  the  neutral  ground 
where  all  differences  are  sunk,  and  the  point  of  indinerence 
attained.   Such  an  institution  must  exist;  our  complamt  isp 
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that  In  England  it  ia  invested  with  a  relinous  character,  nay, 
that  it  calls  itself  ike  national  religion.  It  ^ould  be  onlj  a 
passiTe  receptacle ;  it  is  a  paid  propaganda  of  laidtj  and  faith- 
lesBDess.  Bad  Catholics  here  go  naturally  to  the  temples  of 
the  Establishment^  and  send  their  children  to  its  schools,  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  the  ranks  of  pure  n^ation  till  some- 
thing positive  attracted  their  newly-awakened  souls.  And 
we.  have  no  fear  that  the  vulsar  fanaticism  which  constitutes 
the  positive  element  of  all  false  forms  of  Christianty  should 
prove  alluring  to  a  mind  that  is  only  cooled^  and  tired  of  re- 
ligion. We  cannot  fancy  a  man  who  from  mere  inanition 
had  dropped  off  from  the  observance  of  our  worship,  entering 
forthwith  the  ranks  of  a  fanatical  sect,  prophesying,  speaking 
with  tongues,  addressing  a  Quaker-meeting,  visiting  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  ragged  schools,  going  about  as  Bible-reader, 
apouting  at  Exeter  Hall^^  diligently  frequenting  expository 
tea-parties,  or  painfully  sitting  under  the  preachers  of  Ebe- 
nezer.  He  may  do  it  for  love  or  money,  but  for  religion 
never.  Do  away,  then,  with  the  establishment  of  modera- 
tion, with  the  sham  religion  of  worldliness,  and  then  world- 
liness  will  make  itself  decent  in  some  other  cloak,  not  that  of 
religion ;  then  there  will  be  no  fatal  deception  practised  upon 
the  repentant  sinner,  there  will  be  no  ecclesiastical  vortex 
to  swallow  up  Christians  unattached ;  they  will  remain  un- 
shackled till  grace  comes  to  them,  and  they  once  more  take 
their  choice. 

Now  the  new  divorce  bill  strengthens  beyond  measure 
this  repulsive  feature  of  the  Establishment.  Protestantism 
from  the  first  has  had  lax  views  of  marriage,  but  its  license 
has  been  checked  by  the  conservatism  of  ue  lawyers.  This 
restraint  is  removed,  and  Anglicanism  is  to  be  allowed  its 
congenial  libertinism.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  these  legal  re- 
straints, a  large  proportion  of  apostasies  from  the  Church 
arises  from  matrimonial  causes.  Lovers  rush  from  the  ri- 
gidity of  Christ's  law  to  the  more  convenient  complacency  of 
Anglicanism.  But  hitherto  the  Establishment  has  ordinarily 
opened  her  broad  bosom  to  laxity  only ;  now  she  is  to  open 
it  to  crime,  and  to  invite  adulterers  to  patch  up  their  infamj 
by  a  union  which  she  will  pretend  to  bless  for  them.  Nor  is 
this  the  greatest  of  the  evils  which  we  must  expect.  When 
divorce  becomes  a  national  institution  (as  we  may  be  sure  it 
will),  who  can  tell  how  many  Catholics  will  fall  away  in  order 
to  take  advantapfe  of  it  ?  We  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
that  the  law  of  Grod  often  presses  with  great  apparent  hard- 
ship on  individuals.  On  many  occasions  divorce  will  re- 
commend itself  as  the  only  method  of  setting  things  straight* 
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Still  it  is  farbidden,  and  tbftt  ought  to  be  enougli  for  n. 
We  do  not  quairel  at  any  amount  of  indulgeooe  sbown  by 
the  mil  law  in  sttch  cases  of  hardahip,  after  the  effenee  Mr 
keen  eommiiteeL  But  we  do  object  to  dedavinff  beforehmd 
the  o£B^ce  to  be  the  one  means  of  destroying  the  Tinculum 
of  matrimcmy,  for  such  a  law  destroys  Christian  marriage  al- 
together. We  have  also  heard  priests  enlarge  upon  t]»e  dif« 
ficulties  that  will  beset  the  reception  of  conr^ts  when  diyoree 
baa  become  ecmimon.  There  will  be  no  knowing  who  is 
married  to  whbm ;  and  tbe  necessiQr,  and  yet  impossibility^  of 
returning  to  the  first  msrriage  will  deter  many  a  soul  anxious 
for  the  sacraments.  But  if  the  new  marriage  is  no  marriage 
at  allj  this  difficulty  vanishes.  As  the  pagan  polygamist 
conyert  may  select  for  his  wife  any  one^  or  none,  of  his 
numerous  squaws,  so  the  Protestant  convert  will  surely  be 
allowed  to  marry  any  one,  or  none  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  entered  into  the  contingent  contract.  Where  no  true 
marriage  has  been,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  enforce  with  ze^ 
gard  to  it — ^there  is  no  religious  contract ;  all  parties  are  free. 

Though  we  have  no  words  sufficient  to  express  our  giief 
and  disgust  at  this  wanton  destruction  of  the  edifice  of  Christian 
civilisation  which  it  has  taken  so  much  blood  and  sweat  to 
cement,  we  yet  own  that,  though  the  principle  is  sacrificed, 
the  practice  is  for  the  present  railed  off  with  a  good  strong 
fence.  To  make  the  adulterers  liable  to  imprisomnent  and 
fine  up  to  10,000/.  is  tohedge-in  the  path  with  thorns,  which 
will,  while  they  remain  sharp,  deter  many  from  following  this 
road.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  practice  in  England 
begins  to  lag  behind  Christianity;  though  the  connection 
between  the  train  and  tlie  engine  is  severed,  yet  the  carriages 
will  roll  on  for  miles  by  tbs  impetus  they  have  acquired. 
Again,  we  must  own  that  Protestant  England,  which  has  long 
ago  denied  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  acts  logically  in  no 
longer  treating  it  as  a  sacramen  t.  Why  should  it  be  a  sacra- 
ment,  except  that  grace  is  needed  to  enable  persons  to  fulfil 
its  conditions  ?  And  if  grace  is  needed,  how  can  we  expect 
those  to  fulfil  its  conditions,  who  have  wantonly  cut  tliem* 
selves  oiffrom  the  sources  of  grace  ?  There  is  a  mysterious 
connection  between  these  seven  sacraments;  where  one  is 
lost,  the  others  must  decline  and  languish.  The  priesthood 
was  abolished  by  parliament  three  hundred  years  ago.  With 
it  of  course  went  the  Eucharist,  Confirmation,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  which  could  not  be  administered  without  it.  Bap- 
tism and  matrimony  were  left  as  founts  o£  grace  to  souls  of 
good  will  in  invincible  ignorance ;  but  the  one  is  now  falling 
into  neglect,  the  other  is  destroyed  by  the  present  bili.  This 
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Ib  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  rather  the  long  time  these  remains 
have  lasted  is  a  proof  how  deeply  the  traoitions  of  Catholicity 
had  penetrated  Engliflli  life. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  considered  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill,  not  its  details ;  we  have  attempted  no 
answer  to  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  for  it,  and  which 
seem  logical  enough,  once  grantingj  not  the  truth,  but  the 
practical  tenability  of  Protestantism.  If  Protestants  have  a 
right  to  Hto  and  goTem  themselyes,  why  have  they  not  a  right 
to  make  their  own  marriage-laws  ?  If,  like  Jueundus  in  Co- 
lutOf  they  will  be  hogs,  what  right  have  we,  or  any  body 
elae^  to  prevent  them  ?  We  must  reserve  these  questions 
for  a  future  time ;  merely  observing  that  whichever  way  logic 
inclines  the  balance,  charity  compels  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
persuade  or  provoke  our  countrymen  to  retain  one  of  the 
two  Christian  sacraments  that  are  still  left  to  them* 
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My  soUf **  resumed  the  Lady  Seymour  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  evidently  been  occupied  with  the  memories 
that  her  tale  awakened,  I  must  not  go  over  with  thee  now 
the  sorrows  that  ever  since  the  death  of  Alice  have  beset  me 
on  my  path  through  life ;  almost  indeed  hath  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  curse  which  she  was  all  too  gentle  to 
'  speak  or  even  to  think  against  us^  hath  yet  been  visited  upon 
us  all  by  the  sentence  of  a  great  avenger.  How  many  of  my 
fair  children  have  perished  in  their  in&ncv,  nipt  like  buds 
by  iBome  untimely  firost  1  And  of  those  who  have  survived 
the  age  of  childhood — two  have  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  one, 
woe  is  me,  by  the  envy  of  a  brother,  while  the  fair  ^1  upon 
whose  brow  the  diadem  of  England  had  descended,  died  at  the 
Tery  moment  when,  by  the  birth  of  a  royal  boy,  she  had  ful- 
filled the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  nation  and  the  king. 
£aeh  of  them  touched  the  uttermost  point  of  his  ambition^ 
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and  then  fell  into  the  grave.  Seemeth  not  this  theveogeanoe 

of  God,  my  son  I  Shall  it  not  make  us  tremble  lest  our  own 
destiny  is  waiting  to  be  accomplished  in  our  blood  I  So  havo 
I  thought  ever  since  the  death  of  the  queen,  my  daughter  and 
thy  sister ;  and  yet  (for  I  will  not  wrong  mysehf)  my  kindness 
to  the  orphans  arose  not  from  fear  or  hope,  but  from  my  affec- 
tion for  their  mother.  So  long  aa  my  husband  lived,  I  could 
only  educate  and  befriend  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability^ 
taking  heed  (as  she  had  besought  me)  to  have  instilled  into 
their  minds  the  old  religion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  when  some 
six  years  ago  he  died,  leaving  me  lady  and  mistress  of  Mar- 
well  manor,  then  sent  1  for  the  youthful  Bernard,  and  told 
him  the  very  tale  you  have  heard  from  my  lips  this  hour* 
Part  of  it  he  knew  already,  but  much  had  he  forgotten ;  and 
when  I  pressed  upon  him  this  manor,  which  I  had  never  con* 
sidered  as  other  tnan  his  own,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time 
be  imder  no  pain  for  thee,  my  son,  seeing  that  by  my  care  I 
had  secured  to  thee  possession  of  many  other  domains  as  fair, 
and  many  other  mansions  as  goodly,  and  as  stroi^  to  dwell  in ; 
— ^what  thinkest  thou  made  he  answer  to  this  owst  ? 

"  He  made  answer,"  continued  the  Lady  Seymour,  finding 
that  her  son  either  could  not,  or  did  not  care  to  express  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject,  "  he  made  answer,  that  he  could  by 
no  means  in  conscience  accept  of  mine  offer,  noble  and  gene- 
rous as  he  counted  it  to  be; — that  it  would  be  unfair  to  de- 
prive thee  of  an  inheritance  so  goodly,  which  even  from  thine 
infancy  thou  hadst  been  taught  to  consider  as  thine  own,  and 
which  of  a  verity  was  so  injustice,  sith  albeit  the  law  of  the 
land  that  gave  it  thee  was  cruel,  still  that  fact  could  not 
hinder  the  rights  of  those  who  only  abided  by  its  decrees. 
Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  he  declined 
the  disturbing  thee,  either  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  his 
young  sister,  in  thy  possessions.  And  moreover  he  added, — 
j^artly,  as  he  said,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience,  but 
greatly,  as  I  think,  for  the  sparing  of  mine  own, — that  for  his 
own  part  lie  liad  no  other  ambition  than  to  ser^'c  God  at  the 
altiir,  for  the  honour  of  which  his  father  had  laid  down  his 
life ;  and  that  as  for  liis  young  sister,  should  I  hereafter 
choose  to  give  her  such  a  moderate  portion  as  would  suliice 
her  to  marry,  or  to  pass  over  to  a  convent  in  France,  I  should 
have  done  all  tliat  lie  or  the  maid  herself  coidd  desire  to  be 
done,  and  all  that  God  Himself  would  ever  demand  of  me, 
as  the  due  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  And  now,  my  son,*' 
continued  tlie  Lady  Constance,  raising  herself  on  her  couch, 
and  laying  both  her  hands  upon  Sir  Henry's  shoulder  as  he 
leaned  above  her  pillow, — what  say  est  thou  to  the  conduct 
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of  De  Mowbray,  or  Montgomerie,  as  I  should  rather  call 
him." 

Sir  Henry  was  silent  for  a  moment  ;  every  better  feL'ling 
of  his  nature  was  indeed  aroused,  and  ycL  it  required  a  short 
struggle  with  himself  betoie  he  cuuhl  overcome  the  bitter 
jealousy  which  all  his  lifetime  he  had  cherished.  At  last  he 
raised  his  head,  and,  **  It  was  noble,  mother,"  he  was  just 
beginning,  when  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  Kathe- 
rine  Mortimer  stood  before  him.  In  an  instant  all  the  fierce 
passions  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  subdue  burst  forth 
a^ain,  and  he  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  Ah,  Kathe* 
nne!  well  come,  mj  cousin ;  thou  art  just  in  time  to  aid  me. 
Hast  thott  followed  the  steps  of  this  coy  maiden,  and  hast 
thou  assured  thyself  of  the  truth  of  those  swapicions  which 
thou  wert  hmting  to  me  this  morning  V* 

Katherine  !**  cried  her  aunt,  b^ore  the  maiden  could 
reply.  **  Beware,  wench,  of  saying  that  now  which  by  and 
by  it  will  he  all  too  late  to  endeavour  to  recall*  Wouldst 
tbou  provoke  thy  cousin  to  the  shedding  of  innooent  hlood  ? 
Thou  mayeet  do  it  all  too  readily,  alu!  by  any  rash  dis* 
closures  touching  this  young  maiden." 

Blood!*'  cried  Catherine,  with  a  look  and  voice  of 
alarm.  Nay,  heaven  forfend  that  the  hlood  even  of  the 
most  guilty  should  lay  upon  my  conscience.  Natbeless,  in 
regard  to  this  young  maiden,  whom,  it  seems  to  me,  madam, 
you  do  at  times  afiect  in  a  way  not  altogether  flattering  to 
your  own  flesh  and  blood,  little  less  than  a  matter  of  con- 
science seems  it  to  me  to  disentangle  this  cunning  coil  by 
which»  under  the  tutelage  of  her  priestly  brother,  slu»  is  seek- 
ing to  ensnare  the  fortunes  of  your  son.  Advice  in  such  a 
matter  it  would  he  unseemly  for  me  to  ofkx ;  but  yet,  if  my 
*  noble  cousin  will  deign  to  hear  me,  I  look  to  show  him  that 
which  will  enable  him  to  ateer  his  couise,  with  his  usual 
sagaci^,  in  the  ordering  of  this  untoward  business**' 

"  I  cannot  prevent  uiee  saying  whatever  it  may  like  thee, 
minion,"  sternlv  replied  the  Lady  Seymour.  Wherefore, 
only  thus  much  do  I  pretend  to  urge  upon  thy  conscience, 
that  it  should  needs  be  a  weighty  cause  indeed  which  in- 
duces a  welUnurtured  maiden  to  favour  such  quarrels  among 
kinsmen  as  may  end  in  murther." 

•*  In  sooth  i  am  sufficiently  aware  already,"  Kate  re* 
sponded,  with  a  haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  "that 
naught  that  I  could  do  in  this  matter,  or,  perchance,  in  any 
other,  is  like  to  find  favour  for  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  father's 
sister ;  natbeless  am  I  strong  enough,  I  trust,  withal  to  do 
that  which  I  esteem  a  duty,  regardless  of  any  evil  conse* 
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quences  to  nivself,  especially  when  any  omusion  of  tbat  duty 
trenches  on  the  happiness  of  one  whom  I  love  and  honour  as 
I  do  Sir  Henry.** 

Well  said,  brare  Kate  !**  exclaimed  the  knight.  \'  By 
your  leave,  good  mother,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  in  private 
to  my  cousin;  wherefore,  an  it  please  you,  we  will  say  adieu, 
and  taste  the  evening  air  together  on  the  battlements.*' 

"  Go  your  ways,  both  of  you,**  said  the  Lady  Seymour 
sadly.  But  remember,  Henry,  the  tale  that  I  have  told 
thee,  and  Judge  by  Bernard's  conduct  with  thee  what  thine 
should  be  in  re^d  to  himself.  And  think  not,*'  she  added, 
suddenly  catching  a  glance  of  intelligence  passing  between 
Katherine  and  her  son, — *^  think  not  to  do  such  a  deed  as  this 
unpunished  either  of  God  or  man.  Flatter  not  yourselves 
that  a  iudgment  will  not  follow  it  to  darken  all  your  days, 
and  all  the  deeds  of  your  future  life.  Henceforth  Bernard 
shall  be  hostage  for  the  love  between  us ;  for  I  swear  to  thee, 
that  from  the  day  thou  liftest  thv  hand  asainst  him,  thou 
shall  have  no  mother.  Now  thou  knowest  tne  worst;  go  and 
do  as  it  likes  thee.  To-morrow  will  decide  if  thou  art  parent- 
less  altogether." 

Lady  Seymour  ceased  to  speak,  and  her  son  looked  for  a 
moment  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  lingered  to  deprecate 
ber  anger,  but  the  wily  Kathenne  drew  him  towards  the  door; 
and  his  mother  at  the  same  moment  sounding  the  silver  bell, 
which  was  (he  summons  for  her  woman,  he  was  fain,  albeit 
reluctantly,  to  quit  the  chamber  with  his  cousin. 

**  Thou  hast  followed  her  V*  cried  Sir  Henry,  almost  be- 
fore he  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  battlements,  and  turning 
back  at  the  same  time,  tbat  he  might  look  his  cousin  mors 
entirely  in  the  face.  Brave  girl,  almost  could  I  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  worship  thee  for  the  noble  courage  thou  doat 
ever  show  in  the  service  of  thy  friends." 

"  Gra*mercy  for  that  insurance,  cousin,**  cried  Kate,  with 
an  affected  air  of  maidenly  demureness.  And  yet,  pegure 
not  thy  precious  soul,  I  pray  thee,  by  such  idle  protestations. 
Know  1  not  too  well  already  that  thou  lovest  Amy,  and  that 
none  less  fair  or  gifted  may  hope  to  drive  her  image  (however 
unworthy  the  reality  may  prove)  firom  thy  too  trusting,  and 
yet  most  knightly  bosom  V' 

**  And  thou,  Kate,"  Sir  Henry  retorted,— hast  thou  not 
also  loved  the  brother  ?** 

Nay,  I  deny  not  that  I  did,*'  Katherine  began,  and 
then  she  stopped  short  suddenly, 

"  Did  ?"  repeated  her  cousin,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
roused  to  interest  and  curiosity  in  her  r^^d. 
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But  now,  in  sooth,  I  do  not/*  she  replied,  in  such  a 
way  as  excellently  conveyed  the  idea  that  she  was  hesitating 
between  the  wish  to  be  silent  and  the  impulse,  nevertheless, 
to  bpt-ak.  **  I  h)ved  for  that  1  deemed  hini.  I  may  not  love 
bini  for  that  I  find  him.  The  gallant  kiii'^ht,  the  noble  gen- 
tleman, the  high-hearted  youth,  that  would  dare  all  things 
for  glory, — it  was  thus  1  ever  deemed  of  Mowbray  ;  and  had 
1  found  him  thus,  in  sooth,  my  cousin,  1  had  loved  him  still. 
But  woe  is  me  !  seldom  are  women  happy  in  their  loves ; 
and,  therefore,  if  still  I  love,  or  whom,  ask  it  not,  I  pray  thee; 
only,  of  this  be  certain,  that  now  it  is  not  De  Mow  In  ay." 

**  If  thou  luvest  ?"  repeated  Seymour,  his  interest  increas- 
ing with  every  vvoid  she  uttered;  every  word,  in  fact,  being 
nicely  calculated  to  persuade  him  that  the  sentiment  she  had 
"once  entertained  lur  Dernard  liad  been,  by  reason  of  liis  owli 
superior  nurits,  transferred  unwi ttiiirrly  to  liinisrli';  Cathe- 
rine having  quite  made  u[)  her  mind  to  be  herself  his  biide,  it* 
Amy,  by  any  unexpected  firmness,  sliuuld  escape  from  his 
addresses.  If  ihuu  lovest?  Surely  thou  couldst  never  love 
in  vain,  my  cousin  ?  But  tell  me,"  he  added,  checking  him- 
self suddenly  ; — **  tell  me,  for  in  troth  I  had  well-nigh  for- 
gotten, what  news  hast  thou  of  Amy,  and  of  her  appointment 
with  her  brother  V* 

*'  After  that  I  parted  from  thee,  Henry,  I  followed  this 
coy  damsel  even  to  the  little  hamlet  yonder,  where  she  met 
her  brother,  as  thou  knowest,  by  assignment." 

AdcL  thou  hast  heard  what  passages  took  place  between 
them  r 

**  Ay,  many  have  I ;  the  Twyford  yew-tree  hath  room 
enow  for  more  than  one  such  eayeadropper  as  I  am  beneath 
its  massy  branches.  St.  Mary !  but  1  could  have  laughed 
outright  to  hear  him  (little  dreaming  of  the  ears  that  were 
diinUog  in  his  words)  Tehemently  protest  him  that  naught 
in  heaven,  or  on  the  earth,  should  induce  him  to  yield  those 
lands  to  thee,  which  are  thine  own  already,  if  the  laws  of 
England  have  power  to  ^ve  them." 

The  foul  fiend  seize  him  f  He  hath  already  said  so 
much  to  the  pursuivant  whom,  as  thou  wottest,  1  let  loose 
on  him  yestereven.  But  what  said  Amy  to  his  protes- 
totions  ?*' 

**  What  said  Amy  ?  Whv,  then,  our  milk-faced  maiden 
bashfully  did  reveal  to  him  how  thou  hadst  become  a  suitor 
for  her  hand,  and  how  thou  hadst  been  rejected." 

**  'Sdeath,  she  told  the  shaveling  thatf* 
Ay,  sir  knight,  with  all  the  circumstances  she  told  it.'* 

*'Did  she  say? — nay,  Katherine,  by  aU  thy  hopes  of 
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heaven  and  earili,  nnrrate  me  truly, — did  slie  say  wherefore 
she  thus  acted  hy  me ;  lor  notwithbtdiiding  tliat  accuii»ed  No, 
which  raethinks  is  still  ringing  in  mine  cars  as  loudly  as  when 
it  liii^t  assailed  them — notwithstanding  that,  Kate,  there  was 
somewhat  in  her  voice  and  eyes  the  while  that  seemed  to  say 
I  was  in  no  such  ill  favour  with  her,  after  all,  as  her  words 
were  intended  to  betoken." 

*'  Good,  my  cousin,  thy  knightly  imagination  hath  not 
entirely  misled  thee,  as  thou  wilt  perceire  anon,  if  thou  wilt 
permit  me  to  put  a  conclusion  on  my  story*  Having  told  her 
brother  thus  much,  the  eoj  danuei  went  on  to  say,  using 
many  protestations  withal  for  the  quieting  of  her  c6nscience, 
that  she  n^ith^  had,  nor  meant  to  have,  other  will  in  this 
bnnness  than  his  own ;  and  therefore  that  the  bad  played  thee 
off  with  a  yea  and  a  nay,  a  will  and  a  von't|  undl  she  oould 
learn  his  good  pleasure  in  the  natter." 

A  pirge  upon  them  both,**  muttered  Seymour  between 
bis  teeth,  And  the  monk»  what  said  be  to  tbJv  maidenly 
avowal  r* 

He  ssid^Nay,  Sir  Henry/*  Katherine  interrupted  her 
narrative  to  ask,  hast  thou  patience  withal  to  bear  me  if 
I  proceed  ?" 

**  Ay,  by  the  Mass  I*'  replied  Sir  Henry.  **  Go  on,  good 
Kate»  1  pray  thee,  for  I  swear  that  I  will  bear  all, — yea, 
though  I  stand  here  until  the  judgment-day  but  to  wring  it 
from  thy  lips.'* 

"Well  then,  an  it  muat  be  so,  and  thou  wilt  know  it»  be 
commenced  bis  homily  by  demanding  whether  that  she  did 
love  thecy  Henry.*' 

"Ha!  and  she,  what  said  she!** 

"  She,  sweet  innocent,  she  made  answer  meekly  that,  an  * 
it  was  pleasing  to  his  reverencci  she  did  love-^" 

"My  gentle  Amy!"  cried  Sir  Henry,  interrupting  bis 
cousin  in  his  delight ;  "  I  knew  it — that  she  did  love  me !" 

"Passing  wdl,  taking  bouses  and  lands  and  thee  to- 
gether,** continued  Katherine,  willing  to  throw  cold-water  on 
an  ardour  Uiat  might  prove  injurious  to  her  schemes. 

**  Katherine,  on  thy  life,  it  is  not  true.** 

"On  my  life  it  is!  But  console  thee,  Heniy;  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  her  brother  she  spoke  thus,  and  there- 
fore did  she  add,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  her  wishes 
should  ever  wait  vassal-like  on  his.  Howbeit,  no  sooner  had 
she  reassured  his  priestly  love  of  power  by  this  concession, 
than  straightway  her  woman's  heart  spoke  out,  and  she 
pleaded,  in  favour  of  her  love,  'how  from  this  union  with 
thee  the  old  religion  might  receive  good  servioe,  both  by  thy 
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wealth,  which  she  pledged,  as  much  as  might  be,  to  employ 
for  the  necessities  of  the  faithful,  and  by  thine  infliionce, 
which  she  hoped  finally  to  bring  to  bear  favourably  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church.'  All  this,  and  mucli  more  besides, 
she  did  whisper  with  such  a  pretty  air  ui  earnestness  in  his 
ear,  that  I  marvel  he  could  listen  to  it  coldly ;  nor  may  I 
in  sooth  deny,  my  cousin,  that  she  hath  tiie  air  of  loving  thee 
as  much  as  one  so  passionless  and  cold  of  nature  has  power  to 
love  at  all — yea,  even  where  the  object  of  their  affections  be 
one  so  fitted  to  command^  as  thou  art,  the  worship  oi  a  wo- 
man's soul.'* 

Never  before  had  it  entered  Sir  Henry's  mind  to  consider 
the  impulsive  and  sensitive  Amy  as  passionless  or  cold;  but 
now  his  wounded  pride  seized  gladly  on  this  notion,  and  he 
answered  : 

"Of  a  surety  there  must  be  such  a  coldness  as  thou  dost 
speak  of  in  Amy's  nature,  or  never  could  slie  have  withstood 
the  words  oi  passion  tliat  1  addressed  to  lier  the  other  day. 
But  he,  the  close-shaved  hypocrite,  what  said  ho  to  all  this  ?'* 
And  Sir  Henry  suddenly  cha)if:,^ed  tiie  niLisi!i<r  manner  in 
which  he  had  commenced  tliis  speech,  tor  one  ui  iierce  and 
angry  inquiry  of  his  cousin. 

"First,  he  carefully  did  commend  her  maidenly  submis- 
sion ;  then  he  bade  her  play  fast  and  loose  in  this  game  of 
matrimony  with  thee,  usmg  all  the  while  her  influence  to  the 
utmost  for  the  well-doing  of  his  church.  Lastly,  he  forbade 
her,  under  all  the  penuties  that  Rome,  like  a  cruel  step- 
mother, doth  love  to  launch  upon  her  children,  to  share  either 
bed  or  board  with  one  who,  by  his  sacrilegioas  sequestration 
of  the  property  of  the  monks,  had  made  himself  liable  to 
everj  enrse  of  this  world  or  the  next,  that,  aeoording  to 
Bernard,  doth  wait  upon  the  heretic.** 

An  oath,  deep,  not  loud,  here  fell  from  the  lij^s  of  Sir 
Henry ;  but  he  made  no  other  answer ;  and  Kathenne,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  went  on— * 

And  now,  my  cousin,  in  so  &r  as  I  can  remember  me, 
I  have  related  to  tnee  most  truly  all  the  diief  passsges  that 
took  place  between  Mistress  Amy  and  that  brother  of  whom 
methinks  thy  lady  mother  so  strangely  is  besotted.  I  have 
told  the  tale  \  it  is  lor  thee  to  say  what  should  be  the  answer 
of  thy  conduct  to  it.** 

What  answer  f*  Sir  Henry  burst  forth,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  Mother  of  Heaven  I  what  answer  dost  thou  look 
for,  excepting  that  I  cast  this  false  minion  off  for  ever,  to 
crouch  and  tawn,  sith  so  it  likes  her,  at  the  feet  of  her 
priestly  brother?** 
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*'  Now  art  thou  all  too  sudden,  Henry,  or  too  rash  in  thy 
resolves,*'  replied  his  cousin.  **  The  girl  loves  thee,  as  I  have 
already  hinted — well  as  one  so  poorly  gifted  in  tlie  natural 
affections  hath  power  to  love  at  all;  ^nd  were  this  priest  no 
longer  here  to  prompt  her. — But  mark  me  well*  here  he  must 
be  no  longer,  if  thou  wouldst  not  have  both  thy  Hfe  and 
thine  honourable  possession  of  this  fair  domain  endangered 
by  his  cunning, — but  were  he  here  no  longer,  and  she  thus 
made  to  feel  herself  entirely  in  thy  power,  then  I  say  not, 
Henry,  but  what  she  might  make  a  good  and  loving  help> 
mate  unto  thee,^es  good,  at  leasti  as  may  be  looked  for  from 
such  a  pale-faced  languid  chit  as  she  is.** 

Here  no  longer,*'  Sir  Henry  doubtfully  repeated ;  ay 
Kate,  I  thought  of  diat^  as  thou  knowest,  both  yestereven 
and  the  preceding  day — but  to-day.  Thou  didst  not  hear 
the  tale  my  mother  even  now  has  told  me,  or  how,  as  she 
declares,  he  rendered  up  his  rightful  claim  upon  Marwell 
unto  me.'* 

And  thou  wouldst  accept  it  at  his  hands?*'  Kate  an- 
swered, with  a  look  of  unutterable  scorn.  **  Thou  wouldst 
stoop  to  be  his  debtor  f 

**  Nay,  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  how  can  I  avoid  it,  wendi, 
seeing  that  he  hath  yielded  it  already  of  his  own  free  motive, 
and  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part, — yea,  and  that  it  is 
on  this  very  relinquishment  of  his  natural  rights  my  lady 
mother  doth  ground  her  argument  for  the  staying  of  the 
quarrel  that  is  between  us  twain." 

*'  His  right  {"  cried  Katherine.  "  He  has  no  right,  he 
could  have  no  right,  the  coward  hilding  1  over  thee— or  none, 
of  a  sure^,  that  the  sword  were  unable  to  untie.  Marry,  it 
18  not  for  me;  yet  I  swear,  that  were  I  but  a  man  like  thee, 
naught  save  vengeance  would  I  owe  to  one  who  had  deemed 
his  beggarly  sister  too  goodly  a  gift  withal  to  be  added  to  the 
wealth  he  has  flung  in  so  scornful  a  fashion  at  thy  head.*' 

**  Thou  art  right,  as  thou  ever  art,"  cried  Sir  Heniy. 
"  Thanks  to  thee,  wench,  for  minding  me  of  that  which  touch- 
eth  so  nearly  on  mine  honour.  Yes,  by  the  Mass!  such  in* 
solence  may  not  be  borne  unpunished  by  any  one  calling 
himself  a  knight  and  gentleman.  And  yet,  Kate,  if  all  were 
known,  would  not  the  world  cry  shame  upon  me  ?'* 

A  pirge  upon  the  world !"  responded  Katherine.  An' 
prithee,  good  cousin,  let  it  cry  out  how  it  pleases,  so  only 
thou  dost  hold  thy  bride  and  thy  goodly  lands  free  of  the 
permission  of  this  base  usurper.  Nay,  an'  if  thou  art  still  so 
thin-skinned,  wherefore,  I  pray  thee,  need  the  world  be  called 
in  to  share  thy  councils.   Thou  who  art  usually  so  quick  of 
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■wit,  I  marrel  that  thou  dost  not  take  me !  Marry,  to-morrow 
he  will  do  a  deed  that  will  put  him  at  once  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  say  even  that  thou  dost  not  wag  a  finger  in  the 
business.** 

**  Ay,  but  he  will  be  accountable,  my  cousin,  in  ius 
freedom  to  his  goods  alone." 

**  And  who  dost  thou  think  will  care  to  ask  whether  his 
recusancy  hath  been  [Minished  by  fetters  or  ihv  swoi  d  ?  But 
even  say  that  a  stir  be  made  about  it,  wliy,  it  was  but  a 
chance  blow  at  the  worst,  and  death  ofti  n  comes  in  such  a 
scullle;  wlio  may  say  or  swear  that  it  wa:>  not  by  the  merest 
chance  iufiieted  upon  liis  person  ?" 

**  By  iJtaveii6,  thou  art  the  bravest  wench  I"  cried  Sir 
Ilejiry,  his  passions  now  lasli<  d  into  their  wildest  mood  of 
frenzy.  "  Ay  marry,  thus  it  should  be,  thus  it  shall  be ! 
He  shall  not  live  to  hang  as  an  avenging  sword  above  mine 
head,  ready  at  the  first  change  of  measures  or  of  men  to  de- 
scend and  clip  me  of  my  fair  possessions,  the  which  I  shall 
thus  have  been  only  holding  until  it  might  suit  his  good 
pleasure  and  ability  to  resume  them." 

Nor  were  it  easy  to  declare  how  soon  that  change  thou 
speakest  of  may  come,"  said  Katherine,  flith  that  the  most 
ffodly  youth,  our  fair  King  Edward,  whom  Heaven  would 
long  preserve,  did  it  but  listen  to  my  prayers,  is  natheless  in 
fidling  health  they  say ;  and  should  the  Lady  Mary  be  ap» 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  her  late  refusal  to  give  up  the  un- 
godly service  of  the  Mass  doth  sufficiently  indicate  whither 
the  measures  of  her  reign  would  tend,** 

And  then,  I  warrant  me/'  cried  Sit  Henry,  "  will  step 
me  in  this  man, — ^whom  methinks  I  hold  in  yet  deadlier  de- 
testation for  the  obligation  that  perforce,  as  it  were,  he  hath 
put  me  under, — then  will  he  step  me  in,  with  his  shaven  skull 
and  mumming  garments,  to  claim  the  domain  that  was  his 
father's,  and  to  make  a  merit  to  his  popish  queen  of  the  many 
years  that  he  has  been  kept  out  of  its  possession/* 

Troth,  wilt  thou  be  fcwtunate,  my  cousin,  if  thy  loss  be 
of  Harwell  only,'* 

**  So  hath  it  been  whispered  in  mine  ear,  that  with  my 
loss  of  the  living  that  I  hold  of  Poynet,  and  with  this  luave's 
claw  upon  the  estates  of  Marwell,  I  should  be  reduced  to  a 
stand  as  low  as  many  a  knight-expectant  that  rides  thank- 
fuUy  in  my  train  to-day.'* 

Thus  spoke  Sir  Henry,  foi^etting  in  his  fury  that  the 
ills  he  so  vexed  himself  by  supposing,  were  not  merely  of  the 
future  only,  but  were  even,  so  far  as  Bernard  was  concerned, 
absolutely  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct* 
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height  judgeth  hetter  of  his  misfortune  than  the  bind  who 
hath  never  ventured  farther  than  the  valley.*' 

And  he  aenr es  the  choidi  of  Owslebury  tonnoirow,  say- 
est  thou  r  Sir  Henry  asked  abruptly. 

For  certein,  Henry.   So  at  least  hath  he  said  to  Amy.*' 
Ha»  Amy  !*'  cried  Sir  Henry  as  he  caught  the  word. 
St.  Maty  i  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten.  But  what  sayeet  thoa> 
Katherine — will  she  erer  wed  the  man  who  halh  done  her 
only  brother,  and  his  cousin,  unto  death  t" 

''Will  sheT  Kate  musmgly  repeated.  "And  where- 
fore not,  I  pray  thee  ?  The  marther  of  a  cousin,  or  even  of  a 
brother-iii4aw,  is  no  such  wondroos  deed  in  the  days  we  live 
in,  or  the  race  whence  we  are  aU  descended ;  silh  that  Somer- 
set killed  Seymour,  and  Edward,  their  nephew,  signed  the 
death-wamnt  of  the  twain.  Nameless  it  were  well,^  for  the 
guarding  against  any  sisterly  scruples  that  might  arise,  that 
she  should  remain  in  thy  lady-mother's  chamber ;  or  should 
she  refuse  herself  to  tlus  restraint,  marry,  there  be  many 
here  whom  I  can  procnre  to  mislead  her  as  to  the  hour  of  ser* 
vice,  so  that  all  ahall  be  over  ere  she  gain  the  church.  And 
once  that  the  deed  is  done,  and  she  thy  bride,  who  dost  thou 
think  will  dare  to  tell  her  that  the  hand  wluch  she  took  in 
wedlock  is  red  with  her  brother*s  blood  V* 

''  Beshrew  me,  bat  then  art  as  quick-witted  as  thou  art 
brave,  sweet  Kate!"  exclaimed  her  cousin.  ''Nay,  I  will 
forth  this  moment,  and  choose  out  from  among  my  people 
soch  as  are  beet  fitted  for  the  emprise  in  hand.'* 

Ay,  thou  art  in  the  right  track  now,"  Katherine  tri- 
umphantly sejoined.  '*But  the  evening  draws  on  apace. 
Away  my  cousin,  away !  It  is  the  hour  for  action,  not  for 
dreaming ;  why  dost  thou  linger  still  T' 

"Because  there  is  that  in  thine  eye  which  I  never  saw 
there  before,"  he  murmured  passionately.  And  while  I 
look  upon  that  queenly  brow  of  thine,  my  cousin,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  with  thee  at  my  side  1  could  rule  the  world.*'  « 

Katherine  only  answered  by  a  look  that  spoke  more  elo- 
quently than  many  words  to  the  impulsive  being  at  her  side; 
and  kissing  the  hand  she  gave  him  with  as  much  fervour  and 
devotion  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  an  enthroned  em- 
press, Sir  Henry  hastily  descended  to  the  interior  of  the 
castle. 

The  lady  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  turned  to  pursue  her  walk,  with  a  look  of  such  mingled 
scorn  and  triumph  on  her  brow,  as,  had  her  cousin  seen  it. 


on  the  fire, — lower,  inasmuch 
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might  have  beeu  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  tumult  of  vanity 
into  which  she  had  contrived  to  throw  him. 

^'FooU  all!"  such  were  the  unflattering  thoughts  that  passed 
tihrough  her  mind,  as  with  a  light  proud  step  she  swept  along 
the  battlemeiita.  Fools  all !  Marry,  it  were  passing  strange 
indeed  had  lie  ever  known  the  colour  of  mine  ejes  before, 
aeeing  that  he  never  deigned  me  mile  or  glance  while  that 
pale-uiced  trembler  was  at  his  side*  But,  gra'mercy  to  Him 
who  made  ust  the  strongeat  man  has  his  weakness  like  the 
rest  of  us ;  and  so  by  his  yanity  this  doughty  knight  is  mim^^ 
mine  own*  to  work  with  aa  I  li^t,  for  ambitiQH  or  xe?enge ! 

It  was  Sunday  moniing.  The  diimes  of  the  Twjford 
bells,  celebrated  m  those  days  for  the  silvery  sweetness  of 
their  tone,  were  the  only  sounds  upen  the  air,  and  yet  they 
were  vainly  ringing  now ;  not  a  creature  obeyed  thiir  sumf 
moQs  to  the  church,  though  hundreda  might  be  seen  flocking 
in  an  opposite  direction*  Rumours  had,  in  fact,  gone  forth, 
that,  from  his  prison- walla.  Bishop  Gardiner  had  CQUtrived  to 
appoint  a  priest  of  the  old  religion  (aa  Catholicity,  even  im 
those  early  days,  had  begun  to  be  distinguished)  to  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Owslebury;  and  it  was  also  whispered 
that,  instead  of  the  newfangled  service,  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion of  which  had  already  caused  bloodshed  in  half  the  Eng* 
lish  counties,  the  new  incumbent  of  St.  Maijr*s  intended,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  to  perform  the  old  legitimate  tCsas  of 
B.ame;  therefore  were  people  hasting  hither  that  tbej 
mig^t  see  once  more  and  wox«hip  at  a  service  endeated  to 
their  hearts  alike  hy  the  txiaditions  of  centuriea  and  the  recoU 
lections  of  their  childhood* 

There  were  many  eager  faces,  of  course,  among  that 
crowd,  but  there  were  anxious  ones  as  well  as  eager;  for 
word  had  been  passed  from  one  to  another,  that  Sir  Henry 
Seymour,  a  man  of  blood  and  lawless  hahits,  would  be  at  the 
church  that  day,  accompanied  by  a  picked  party  of  his  myxi- 
midons,  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing  the  priest  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  They  doubteo  that  bloodshed  would 
be  the  consequence ;  for,  young  as  he  was,  the  cruelty  of  Sey^ 
mour  had  already  become  a  kind  of  proverb  in  the  counQTR 
yet  was  there  evidently  no  idea  of  opposing  him,  or  of  en- 
deavouring the  rescue  of  his  intended  victim.  In  fact,  the 
chastisements  with  which,  every  previous  attempt  in  favour  <tf 
the  Latin  service  had  been  visited  by  the  crown  were  far 
too  severe,  and  too  recent  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  to 
admit  of  their  again  contemplating  any  thing  of  the  kind; 
4nd  aa  to  saving  the  life  of  their  young  incumbent  the  men 
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of  Hampshire  judged  with  Katheriue,  and  judged  correctly, 
that  they  would  probably  win  but  rough  thankii  from  Eng- 
land for  such  unsolicited  interference,  since  the  mere  murder 
of  a  priest  would  neTer  be  judged  as  a  delinquency  worthy 
the  attention  of  this  enlightened  nation.  Albeit,  however, 
they  did  not  intend  risking  their  precious  lives  in  his  defence, 
they  had  known  and  lovcSl  him  since  boyhood,  and  many  an 
eye  was  bent  with  affectionate  anxiety  upon  him,  as  for  the 
first  time  in  his  official  capsci^  he  entered  his  paririi-chureb* 
Yet  he  himself  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  feeling  with  which 
he  was  regarded;  for  so  filled  was  he  with  a  solemn  conscious* 
ness  of  the  greatness  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  accomplish, 
that  bis  soul  could  admit  of  no  other  diought ;  and  while  his 
eyes  were  directed  towards  the  altar,  it  yet  almost  seemed 
as  if  they  were  looking  through  it,  and  beyond  it,  into  the 
imfathomable  heavens,  whose  Lord  he  was  about  to  call 
down  to  earth  for  the  sanctification  of  His  people.  He  had 
passed  with  that  face  unchanged  through  tne  crowd  in  the 
churchyard,  though  some  among  them  bid  God  bless  him, 
and  others,  with  scowling  looks  and  hands  ostentatiously 
fingering  their  weapons,  procUimed  themselves  to  be  of  that 
lawless  band  whom  Sir  Henr^  kept  in  pay,  and  whose  vety 
presence  at  that  moment  within  the  sacred  building  betrayed 
the  nature  of  their  errand.  He  had  passed  through  them  all* 
both  friends  and  foes,  as  one  unconscious  of  their  presencoi 
and  he  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  chan- 
cel, when  a  woman,  clad  in  a  muffler  that  concealed  her  figure, 
stepped  suddenly  from  behind  a  pillar,  and  laid  a  finger  on 
his  arm.  It  was  Katberine  Mcnrtimer !  For  a  moment  she 
l^ed  upon  his  face  >vith  that  sense  of  involuntary  awe  which 
so  often  crept  over  her  in  the  presence  of  the  young  priest; 
and  then,  shaking  of,  by  an  evident  effort,  the  unwilling  feel* 
ing,  rapidly,  but  yet  distinctly,  she  whispered  in  his  ear : 

**  Bernard,  I  repent  me  that  I  have  contrived  this  coil 
against  thee.  Go  back,  go  back  1  as  yet  thou  art  not  com- 
mitted, as  yet  it  is  not  too  late." 

"  1  am  here  because  of  my  duty,  lady,  nor  may  I. go  back 
until  it  is  accomplished.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  to  let  me 
pass,  vtriihout  this  further  and  most  useless  parley.** 

"  Pass,  then,  in  the  fiend's  name,  and  be  thy  blood  upon 
thine  own  head  1**  cried  Katberine  passionately,  her  last  mo- 
ment of  repentance  gone,  and  stepping  at  the  same  time  suf- 
ficiently on  one  side  to  allow  of  Bernard's  pushing  his  way  to 
the  altar,  which  he  did,  with  a  face  and  manner  as  perfectly 
recollected  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  distract  or  dis- 
turb him*  By  this  time  the  church  was  filled  to  oveiflowingi 
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and  tlie  service,  accordingly,  was  almost  immediately  com- 
menced. At  first  it  proceeded  so  quietly,  that  it  hardly 
seemed  as  if  violence  could  be  intended;  yet  nnv  ono  not 
particularly  attentive  to  what  was  goins^  on  at  the  alUir, 
might  easily  have  perceived  that  the  ill-favoured  crew,  indi- 
viduals whose  presence  we  have  already  noticed,  contrived, 
separately,  and  as  if  without  any  previous  understanding  be- 
tween each  other,  to  make  their  way  gradually  through  the 
body  of  the  church,  until  they  stood  in  considerable  numbers 
round  the  very  entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  Whether  Bernard 
■aw  them  or  not,  was  a  matter  of  speculation  among  many  of 
the  more  anxious  of  the  assistants,  but  neither  by  look  nor 
sasture  did  he  betray  any  knowledge  of  their  presence*  Be- 
fore he  commenced  the  canon,  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  deep 
thought,  as  though  gathering  himself  up  for  the  coming  strug- 
gle; and  then,  with  redoubled  earnestness,  and  a  face  lighting 
up  more  and  more  in  gladness  and  devotiony  until  it  glowed 
almoat  with  the  glory  of  the  seraphim,  he  pursued  the  service 
until  he  arrived  at  the  moment  of  die  consecration.  There, 
again,  he  paused:  the  circle  of  armed  men  around  the  altar 
was  each  instant  becoming  more  dark  and  dense,  their  ges- 
tures more  fierce  and  threatening,  while  the  dash  of  their  arms» 
and  the  impatient  stamping  of  their  feet»  as  they  pressed 
nearer  and  nearer  still,  showed  them  eager  as  tigers  to  pounce 
upon  their  prey.  Therefore  it  was  he  paused ;  for  he  feared 
they  might  interrupt  him  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Divine 
Mysteries;  and  he  would  not  pronounce  the  awful  words  which 
were  to  bring  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  face  to  f^ice  with 
His  rebellious  creatures,  if  he  could  not  insure  Him  from 
insalt  and  sacrilege  during  the  brief  space  that  He  was  to 
remain  upon  the  utar.  And  yet,  though  he  might  not  con- 
scientiously proceed,  the  soul  of  Bernard  was  thirsting  that 
day  to  receive  his  Master  before  the  hour  of  his  own  sacrifice 
should  arrive;  and,  acting  suddenly  upon  this  impulse,  he 
turned  to  address  the  men  who  were  there  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  accomplishing  of  his  doom.  Some  among  tnem 
fancied  he  was  about  to  implore  their  mercy,  and  cast  ques- 
tioning glances  towards  their  leader;  while  a  few  terrified 
eiaculations  from  the  body  of  the  church  told  how  anxiously 
the  bystanders  were  awaiting  the  result  of  this  appeal ;  but 
they  yycTc  all  mistaken.  Far  as  heaven  from  earth  was  the 
thought  of  that  young  priest  from  any  dread  of  death,  or  any 
desire  save  of  that  glorious  immortality,  whither  he  knew  that 
he  was  tending ;  and  if  his  cheek  did  flush,  and  his  eye  lor  an 
instant  grow  less  calm,  it  was  not  for  any  emotion  of  hope  or 
fear  that  stirred  him,  but  solely  because  at  the  side  of  Sir 
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Henryy  who,  for  all  that  be  wore  his  visor  down,  was  easily 
lecognised,  Bernard  beheld  the  muffled  figure  of  the  woman 
who  had  met  him  at  the  porch,  and  knew  that  Katherine 
Mortim^,  whom  he  once  had  hoped  to  see  consecrated  as  the 
bride  of  Heaven,  had  not  hesitated  to  sanction  by  her  presence 
It  deed  of  sacrilege  and  blood.  The  startling  e&ct  of  thii 
discovery,  however,  passed  away  almost  ere  it  cotild  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  then  he  addressed  his  intended  murderers  in  a 
strain  of  hope  and  love,  such  as  the  Roman  soldiers  must 
have  often  heard  from  die  martyrs  whom  they  crowned  in 
death. 

[To  W  oMtiaaid. j 


CAMPION  THE  MABTYB  TO  CH£N£¥,  AKQUGAK 
BISHOP  OF  GliOUCBBTSR. 

Campion,  while  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  thougl^ 
troubled  with  grave  misgiviiif^s  about  the  Protestant  sects, 
suffered  himself  to  be  over-persuaded  by  Cheney,  then  IjI- 
shop  of  Gloucester  (the  first  episcopal  representative  ot  the 
sclionl  that  crrew  into  power  ni  the  time  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  1.,  and  wliich,  under  the  nanus  of**  High  Church," 
Trac till  Ian,  Puseyite,  ti  c.,  has  been  coijtiiiued  to  the  present 
day),  and  to  be  by  Inm  ordained  deacon.  The  trouble  of 
conscience  tiiat  ensued  was  a  great  occasioTi  of  the  conversion 
of  the  martyr.  After  he  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  appre- 
hension, and  had  come  to  anchor  in  still  watt  i  in  Uie  Enghsh 
College  at  Douai,  he  wrote  the  foHowing  leUer  to  his  old 
friend,  which  we  translate  and  publish,  because  it  exactly 
niett;s  the  case  of  High  Churchmen  and  Unionists  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  we  beg  those  that  read  it  to  remember  who  the 
writer  was, — one,  namely,  who  laid  down  Ids  life  for  the  truth 
just  as  bravely  as  St.  Stephen,  St.  Pnlycarp,  St.  igiiatius,  or 
St.  Laurence,  whose  voice  comes  to  us  from  the  ranks  of  the 
white-robed  army  of  martyrs,  sounding  with  a  power,  autho- 
rity, and  persuasiveness,  that  no  man  on  earth,  however  great 
his  talents,  or  his  apparent  gooduess,  can  claim  for  fsven  hia 
weightiest  words. 

£diDHodCaiiipiaa*s  Epistle  to  Richatd  Cheney,  Bishop  of  Olottoeslery 

written  from  Douai  in  1672. 

**  It  is  not  now  as  of  old  the  dash  of  youth,  or  facility  of  pen, 
nor  even  a  dutiful  regard  of  your  favours,  that  makes  me  write  to 
yoNu   1  used  to  write  fieom  the  meie  ahendaiice  of  my  beert « 
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fitter  necessity  lias  forced  me  to  write  this  letter.    We  have 
already  been  too  long  subservient  to  men's  ears,  to  the  times,  to  our 
hopes  of  i^lory  ;  at  length  let  ns  say  something  for  the  service  of  our 
■oul.    I  beg  you  by  your  own  natural  goodness,  by  my  tears,  even 
by  the  pierced  side  of  Chritit,  to  listen  to  me*   There  is  no  end  not 
measure  to  my  thinking  of  you ;  and  I  never  think  of  you  without 
being  horribly  anhaiTied,  praying  silently,  and  repeating  the  text  of 
the  Psalm,  Ah  ahen  'ts  Domine  parce  servo  Itio.    What  have  I  done  ? 
It  is  written,  Videhat  furem  et  eurretoi  cum  eo  ;  and  again,  Lauda" 
tur  peccator  in  desideriis  suis,  et  impius  benedicitur.    So  often  was 
I  with  von  at  Glouce'^ter,  so  often  in  your  private  chamber,  so  many 
hours  have  I  spent  in  your  suuiy  and  library,  with  no  one  near  us, 
when  I  could  have  done  this  business,  and  I  did  it  not;  and  what 
is  worse,  I  have  added  fl^jmes  to  the  fever  by  assenting  and  assist- 
ing.   And  alihoiigi)  you  were  superior  to  me  in  your  counterfeited 
dignity,  tn  wealth,  age,  and  learning ;  and  though  I  was  not  bound 
to  look  afler  the  physicking  or  dieting  of  your  soul,  yet  since  you 
were  of  so  easy  and  sweet  a  temper  as  in  spite  of  your  gray  hairs 
to  admit  me,  young  as  I  was,  to  Ikitiiliar  intercourse  with  you,  to 
■ay  whatever  I  chose,  in  all  security  and  secrecy,  while  you  im* 
ptfted  to  me  your  sorrows,  and  all  the  calumnies  of  the  other  here- 
tics against  you  ;  and  since  like  a  father  you  exhorted  me  to  walk 
gtraight  and  upright  in  the  roj^l  road,  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
Church,  the  councds  and  fathers,  and  to  believe  that  where  there 
wf^s  :\  rnnsensns  of  these  there  could  be  no  spot  of  falsehood,  I  am 
verv  angry  wiiii  myself  that  I  negU-cted  to  use  siich  a  beautiful 
opp(jrtunity  of  recommending  the  faith  througlj  false  mod t  sty  or 
culpable  net^ligence,  that  I  did  not  address  with  boldness  one  who 
was  80  near  to  the  kingdom  ot  God,  but  that  while  I  enjoyed  your 
favour  and  renown  I  promoted  rather  the  shadowy  notion  of  my 
own  honour  than  ySur  eternal  good. 

But  as  I  have  no  longer  the  occasion  that  I  had  of  persuading 
yon  ftce  to  fiice,  it  remains  that  I  should  send  my  words  to  you  to 
witness  my  regard,  my  care,  my  anxiety  for  you,  known  to  Him  to 
whom  I  make  my  daily  prayer  for  your  salvation.  Listen,  I  be^ 
•ecch  you,  listen  to  a  few  words.  You  are  sixty  years  old,  more 
or  less,  of  uncertain  health,  of  weakened  body,  the  hatred  of  here^ 
tics,  the  pity  of  Catholics,  the  talk  of  the  people,  the  sorrow  of  your 
friends,  the  joke  of  yotir  enfmies.  Against  your  conscience  you 
falsely  usurp  the  name  of  a  bisliop,  by  your  silence  you  advance  a 
pestilential  sect  which  you  love  not,  stricken  with  anathema,  cut  off 
from  the  body  into  which  alone  the  graces  of  Christ  flow,  you  are 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  all  prayers,  Racrifices,  and  sacraments. 
Who  tlo  you  think  yourself  to  be?  What  do  you  expect?  What 
is  your  life?  Wherein  lies  your  hope?  In  the  heretics  hating  you 
so  implacably,  and  abusing  you  so  roundly  ?  Because  of  all  here- 
atarehi  you  are  the  least  craay?  Because  you  confess  the  living 
presence  of  Christ  on  the  altar,  and  the  fieedom  of  man*s  will? 
Becttiso  yott  peraeooto  no  Catbelica  in  your  dioeese?  Because  you 
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are  hospitable  to  your  towospeople,  and  to  good  men  ?  Because 
you  plunder  Dot  your  palace  and  lands  as  your  brethren  do?  Surely 
these  tilings  will  avail  much,  if  you  letuni  to  the  bosom  of  the 

Church,  it  you  suffer  even  the  smallest  persecution  in  common  with 
those  of  the  lious^ehold  of  faith,  or  join  your  prayers  with  theirs. 
But  now  whikt  you  are  n  stranger  and  an  crieniy,  whilst  like  a  base 
deserter  you  hglit  under  an  aiicn  Ha-;,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
cover  your  crin»e8  with  the  cloak  of  virtues.  You  shall  gain  no- 
thing, except  periiaps  to  be  t(jr lured  soim  t\liat  kss  horribly  in  the 
evcrlabiing  lire  than  Judus  ur  Luther  or  Zwinglius,  or  than  those 
antagoniskts  of  yours,  Cooper,  Humphrey,  and  Samson.  What  sig- 
nifies the  kind  of  death  ?  Death  is  the  same,  whether  you  are  thrown 
iWmi  a  tall  rock  into  (be  sea,  or  pushed  from  a  low  bank  into  the 
river;  whether  a  man  is  killed  by  iron  or  rope,  by  rack  or  btillet» 
by  knife  or  axe  ;  wlietlier  pounded  by  Stones  or  by  clubs,  whether 
roasted  with  fire  or  boiled  in  scalding  water.  What  is  the  use  of 
fightint;  for  many  articles  of  the  faitli,  and  to  perish  for  doubting  of 
a  few  ?  To  escape  shipwreck  and  to  fall  by  the  dagger  ?  To  flee 
from  the  plague  and  die  of  famine  ?  To  avoid  the  Hames  and  be 
surtocate(l  with  the  smoke?  He  believes  no  one  article  of  the  faith 
who  reluses  lo  belit've  any  sint'Ie  one.  For  as  soon  as  he  know- 
ingly oversteps  tlie  bounds  ot  the  Church,  which  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  trntli,  to  which  Christ  Jesus  the  highest,  first,  and 
most  simple  ituih,  the  source,  light,  leader,  line  and  rule  of  the 
faithiul,  reveals  all  these  articles, — whatever  else  of  Catiiolic  doc- 
trine he  retains,  yet  if  he  obstinately  depraves  one  dogma,  that 
which  he  holds  he  holds  not  by  orthodox  faith,  without  which  il^is 
impossible  to  please  God,  but  by  his  own  reason,  his  own  convic* 
tion.  In  vain  do  you  defend  the  religion  of  Catholics,  if  you  hug 
only  that  which  you  like,  and  cut  oft  all  that  seems  not  right  in 
your  eyes*  There  is  but  one  plain  known  road,  not  inclosed  by 
your  palings  or  mine,  not  by  private  judgment,  but  by  the  severe 
Jaws  of  humility  and  obedience  ;  when  you  wander  from  this  yott 
are  lost.  You  must  be  altogether  within  tiie  house  of  God,  within 
the  walls  of  salvation,  to  be  sound  and  safe  from  ali  injury;  if  you 
wander  and  walk  abroad  ever  so  little,  if  you  carelessly  thrust  hand 
or  iooi  out  of  the  ship,  if  you  ^iir  up  ever  so  small  a  mutiny  in  the 
crew,  you  shall  be  thrust  iorth, — the  door  is  shut,  the  ocean  roars, 
you  are  undone.  He  who  gathereth  not  with  Me,  saidi  Uie  Saviour, 
scattereth.  Jerome  explains,  He  who  is  not  Christ's  is  Anti- 
christ's. You  are  not  stupid  enough  to  follow  the  heresy  of  the 
Sacramentarians ;  you  are  not  mad  enough  to  be  in  all  things  a 
slave  of  Luther's  faction,  now  condemned  in  the  general  councils  of 
Constance  and  Trent,  which  you  yourself  think  authontative*  And 
yet  you  stick  in  the  mire  of  yoor  imagination,  and  wish  to  seem  to 
hit  the  bird  in  the  eye,  and  to  sit  as  a  friendly  aibitrator  in  the  petty 
disputes  of  your  brethren.  Do  you  remember  the  sober  and  solemn 
answer  which  you  gave  me,  when  three  years  ago  we  met  in  the 
bouse  of  Thomas  Button  at  Shirebur%  where  we  were  to  dine  t  We 
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were  talking  of  St.  Cypriao.  I  objected  to  you,  in  order  to  discover 
your  real  opinioiu,  that  synod  of  Carthage  which  erred  about  the 
baptism  of  infants.  You  answered  truly,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  promised  to  one  province,  but  to  the  Church  ;  tliat  the  univer* 

sal  Church  is  represented  in  a  full  council  ;  and  that  no  doctrine 
cnn  be  pointed  out,  about  which  such  a  council  ever  erred.  Ac- 
iinovvlecl»;e  your  own  weapons  which  you  used  against  the  adver- 
saries of  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.    You  cry  tip  the  Chrijsiian 
world,  the  assemblies  of  bishops,  the  guardians  of  the  deposit,  that 
is,  the  ciiicient  faith  ;  tlicse  you  commend  to  the  people  as  the  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture;  most  rightly  do  you  ridicule  and  refute  the 
impudent  figment  of  oenain  thieves  and  robbers.  Now  what  do 
you  say  ?    Here  yon  have  Uie  most  celebrated  fathers  and  patri« 
archs,  and  apostolic  men,  collected  at  Trent,  who  ha?e  all  united  to 
contend  for  the  ancient  faith  of  the  fiithers.   Legates,  prelates,  car- 
dinals, bishops,  deputies,  doctors,  of  diverse  nations,  of  ligature  age, 
rare  wisdom,  princely  dignity,  wonderful  learning.    There  were 
collected  Italians,  Frenchmen, Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Flemings,  Illvrians,  many  Germans,  some  Irish,  Croats, 
M  oravians, — even  England  was  not  unrepresented.  All  these,  wliilst 
you  live  as  you  are  living,  anathematise  you,  hiss  you  out,  excom-i 
municate  you,  abjure  you.  What  reason  can  you  urge?  Especi:illy 
now  you  have  declared  war  a'^ainst  your  colleagues,  why  do  you 
not  make  full  submission,  vvuiiuut  any  exceptions,  to  the  discipline 
of  these  fathers  ?    See  you  aught  in  the  Lord's  Supper  that  they 
saw  not,  discussed  not,  resolved  not  1   Dare  you  equal  yourself  by 
even  tlie  hundredth  part  with  the  lowest  theologians  of  this  council  ? 
I  have  confidence  in  your  discretion  and  modesty ;  you  dare  not. 
You  are  surpassed,  then,  by  your  judges  in  number,  value,  weight, 
tnd  in  ti)e  serious  and  clear  testimony  of  the  whole  world.  Once 
more  consult  your  own  heart,  my  poor  old  friend ;  give  roe  back 
your  old  beauty,  and  those  excellent  gifts  which  have  been  hitherto 
smotliered  in  the  mud  of  dishonestv.  Give  yourself  to  vour  mother, 
who  begot  yon  to  Christ,  nourished  you,  consecrated  you  ;  acknow- 
ledge how  cruel  and  undutiful  you  have  been  ;  let  confession  be  the 
salve  of  your  sin.    You  have  one  foot  in  the  *?rave,  you  must  die, 
perhaps  directly,  certaiiiK  in  very  ^hort  time,  and  stand  before  that 
tribunal,  where  you  will  iiear,  Give  an  account  oj  ihy  at t wardship  } 
■nd  unless  while  you  are  on  the  way  you  make  it  up  quickly  and 
exaedy  with  the  adversary  of  sin,  it  shall  be  required  to  the  last 
&rthing,  and  you  shall  be  driven  miserablv  from  the  land  of  die 
living  by  Him  whom  you  will  never  be  able  to  pay.   Then  those 
bands  which  have  conferred  spurious  orders  on  so  many  wretched 
youths  shall  for  very  pain  scratch  and  tear  your  sulphurous  body; 
that  impure  mouth,  defiled  with  falsehood  and  schism,  shall  be  filled 
with  Bre  and  worms  and  the  breath  of  tempests.   That  high  pomp 
ol  your  flesh,  your  episcopal  throne,  your  yearly  revenues,  spaciotts 
palace,  honourable  {Trectinc»s,  band  of  servants,  elegant  furniture, — 
that  affluence  ibr  wiiich  the  poor  ignorant  people  esteem  you  so 
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bappy,  shall  be  exchanged  for  fearful  wailings,  gnashing  of  teelhi 
■link,  filch,  dirt,  and  chwns.  There  shall  the  aptritii  of  Calvin  and 
Zwinglius,  whom  you  now  oppose,  afflict  you  for  ever,  with  Arius, 
Sabcllitis,  Nestarius,  Wiclif,  Luiher, — witli  the  devil  and  his  nf>«z;eU 
you  sliall  suffer  the  pains  of  darkness,  and  beich  out  blaspheuiios. 
Spare  yoursflf,  be  merciful  to  your  soul,  spare  my  grief.  Your 
ship  is  wrecked,  your  merchandise  lost ;  nevt  i  tlidess,  seize  tlie 
plank  of  penance,  and  cume  even  naked  to  the  port  of  the  Ci»urcli. 
Fear  not  hut  that  Christ  will  preserve  you  with  his  hand,  ran  to 
meet  you,  kits  you,  and  put  on  you  the  white  garment ;  aainta  and 
atigelt  will  sing  for  joy.  Take  no  thought  for  your  lile;  He  will 
take  thought  for  you  who  gives  the  beasts  their  foody  and  feeds  the 
young  ravens  that  call  upon  Him,  If  you  but  made  trial  of  oar 
banishment,  if  you  hut  cleared  your  consoience,  and  came  to  behold 
and  consider  the  living  examples  of  piety  which  are  shown  here  by 
bishops,  priests,  friars,  masters  of  colleges,  rulers  of  provinces,  lay 
people  of  every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  I  believe  that  you  would  give 
up  six  lumdred  Englands  for  the  opportunitv  of  redeeming  tlie  re- 
sidue of  your  time  by  tear??  and  sorrow.  B  a  it  for  divers  rensons 
you  are  hindered  from  gomg  freely  wliitlier  you  woidd,  at  It  .ist  iree 
your  mind  from  its  grievous  cliains  ;  and  whether  vou  r. mam,  or 
whether  you  flee,  set  your  body  any  task  rather  tlian  let  us  gross- 
ness  oppress  you,  and  banish  you  to  the  depths  of  hell.  God  knows 
those  that  are  His,  and  is  near  to  all  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth. 
Pardon  me,  my  venerated  old  friend,  for  these  just  reproaches,  and 
for  the  heat  of  my  love.  Suflfer  ine  to  hate  that  deadly  disease,  let 
me  ward  oiF  the  imminent  danger  of  so  noble  a  man,  and  so  dear  a 
friend,  with  any  dose,  however  bitter.  And  now,  if  Christ  gives 
grace,  and  if  you  do  not  refuse,  my  hopes  of  you  are  equal  to  my 
love ;  and  I  love  you  as  passing  excellent  in  nature,  in  learning,  in 
gentleness,  in  n;oo<?nrss,  and  as  doubly  dear  to  me  for  your  many 
kindnesses  and  courtesies.  If  you  recover  your  health,  you  make 
me  happy  for  ever;  if  you  despise  me,  this  letter  is  mv  witness  : 
God  judire  between  you  and  me,  your  blood  be  on  yourself.  Fare- 
well.— From  him  that  most  desires  your  salvation, 

Edmund  Campion." 

The  following  quotation  from  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses 
(ed.  Bliss,  vol.  ii.  p.  792),  forms  the  appropriate  colophon  to 

the  preceding  letter : 

**  One  of  Cheney's  successors  in  the  see  of  Gloucester,  named 
Godfrey  Goodman  doth  wonder  why  his  master  William  Camden 
should  say  that  Cheney  was  Luthero  addictissi/nus,  \\  hereas  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat  fie  was  a  pa|)ist,  and  bred  up  his  servants  papists,  as  he 
had  been  iulornied  by  one  of  them  with  whom  lie  had  spoken.  He 
tells  us  also,  that  it  dotli  a]  pear  upon  record  in  tlie  Arches  that  he 
was  suspended  for  Popery,  and  died  so  suspended,  and  never  would 
make  any  recantation.*** 

•  It  is  bi^  fair  to  give  the  p€r  amtra  to  this,  which  we  have  but  just  dit* 
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He  died,  April  1579,  just  one  year  and  two  months 
before  his  correspondent  returned  as  a  Catholic  priest  to  run 
his  glorious  course  of  thirteen  months*  labour ;  or  (to  use  his 
own  words)  to  carry  whateyer  cross  Qod  might  lay  on  him, 
and  never  to  despair  of  the  conversion  of  his  country,  while  a 
man  could  be  found  to  enjoy  its  Tyburn,  to  be  racked  with 
its  torments,  or  to  be  consumed  in  its  prisons. 


CIVILISATION  IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTUBY. 

La  CiMiiation  au  5me  Steele.  Par  A.  F.  Ozanam,  (Euvres 
completes :  tom»  I,  and  XL  Paris :  Jacques  Lecoffre  et 
Cie.  1855. 

The  name  of  Frederic  Ozanam  is  one  that  merits  respect  and 
gratitude  from  all  those  to  whom  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a 
prized  inheritance  ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  his 
writings  so  pre-eminently  truthful  and  straightforward,  that 
we  cannot  but  think  he  ought  to  be  a  special  favourite  with 
our  countrymen.  His  chivalry  and  adventuresomeness  almost 
remind  one  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Bellot,  a  navigator  in  diffe- 
rent but  hardly  more  iiifinspitable  or  inaccessible  seas  ;  while 
both  were  cut  oil'equally  in  the  prime  of  their  days,  universally 
beloved  and  regretted  hy  those  who  had  been  fellow-sliarcrs 
ot"  their  trials,  and  wlio  consequently  were  most  unexception- 
able witnesses  to  tin  ir  courage  and  constancy,  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  understand  how  a  man  occujiyirig  the  position 
which  Ozanam  did  for  so  many  years,  in  such  a  country  as 
modern  France,  should  have  managed  to  secure  and  to  keep 
to  the  last  the  good  will,  nay,  the  warm  affection,  of  so  many 

oorered.  CampioQ,  ia  his  Ten  iUasom  (pubiUhed  ia  IdS)),  sneaks  Uius  of  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  London  infivoiir of  omitcinf  the  elamet  **  He  clesoended  Into  belL" 

from  the  Creed.  *'  Miis  was  told  me  by  an  car-witness,  Richard  Cheney,  a  most 
miserable  old  tjian,  who  was  rruellr  ust  d  by  robbers  without,  and  yet  would  not 
come  wilbiu  his  iatuer'tt  house.  1  hough  theiie  words  m  iheir  coostructioit  only 
apply  to  the  time  when  Cheney  told  the  story,  yet  we  must  confew  that,  if  Cam- 
pion  bad  Ifnnwn  th.it  hr  had  dircl  a  Catholic,  he  would  not  have  spoken  in  this 
way  about  him.  The  quc4tioa  sliU  icmjiins,  did  he  die  a  Catholic.  *'  but  srcretly, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews?"  A  thing  uut  at  all  luiprobahk  ia  those  times,  aad  tor 
which  there  is  the  direet  evidenee  of  Goodman  hia  snoeeaaor. 

*  Acridrnr^l  circum8tancr>  prevent  u»  from  giving  the  OOntimuitiOII  of  fhe 
Review  ot  Hue's  Christianity  in  China  this  month. 

VOL.  VIII. — M£W  S£R1£S.  V 
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great  and  good  men  differing  with  each  other,  as  with  him, 
upon  one  or  more  grave  fundamental  principles,  without  eTer 
in  the  smallest  sense  compromising  his  integrity.  Yi  t  such 
was  the  case.  He  pursued  his  own  line  i'earlessly  and  con- 
sistentl V,  but  lie  never  spoke  disrespectfully  of  those  who 
diiiered  trom  him,  provided  they  did  so  conscientiously  ;  and 
hence  the  consequence  has  been,  that  he  left  no  rntmies,  and 
in  every  patre  tliat  has  been  written  and  circulated  in  his 
praise,  lirst  and  Ibremost  is  placed  his  honesty. 

We  do  lint  wish  our  simple  word  to  be  taken  for  the 
merits  of  a  character  so  rare.  We  can  produce  abundant 
evidence  from  the  testimonies  themselves.  His  entire  works 
have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Among  liis  uyrists,  figure  the  names  of  M.  Am- 
pere, Comte  de  Monialcmbert,  the  Pere  Lacordaire,  M.  Ville- 
main,  M.  de  la  Yiliemarque,  M.' Alfred  Ncttement,  besides 
writers  in  the  Jovrnal  des  hons  ExempleSy  Civdlu  L  atloiicdf 
Ami  de  la  Jidujiojiy  Correspondantj  Revue  Contempfrrainef 
and  the  lievue  des  deux  Maudes.  In  the  hisl  he  is  designated 
as  that  excellent  man  whom  nobody  ever  knew  without  lov- 
ing,* as 

one  who  never  erj-tployed  any  other  langiiaije  than  that  of  per- 
suasion for  the  purpose  of  setdni:  forth  his  own  personal  convic- 
tions, .  ,  ,  one  who  never  confounded  genuine  doubt  with  hosiihty 
and  bad  faith;  who  knew  how  to  lionour  probity  and  laient  where- 
soever he  encountered  them  ;  than  whom  iiobmly  ever  attaclied 
bimself  more  scrupuloui»ly  to  the  practice  of  that  admirable  precept. 
In  neeeuarlii  mitas,  in  dMU  UberUu,  In  mmdbu»  earitas;  one, 
finally,  who»  being  a  fervent  CathoUc,  was  at  the  same  time  a  par- 
tisan of  liberty,  and  a  defender  of  tbe  vital  idea  of  progress."'!' 

It  is  true  both  that  he  was  the  darling  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "  High  Church  party,"  and  that  he  was  offered  a 
proiessional  chair  hy  M.  Cousin.  Without  any  other  pres* 
tige  than  that  of  his  own  literary  re])utati()n  and  lugh-houU-d 
character,  he  was  elected  to  the  pruici>:50ibhip  of  foreign  litci- 
atuiL'  iii  Paris  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  M.  Guizot  tlid  not 
atlain  to  the  same  dit>tinction  till  he  was  thii  ty-eight ;  and 
three  years  after  his  death,  as  though  to  show  that  his  memory 
had  not  slept,  we  iiiid  I^I.  Villeniain,  perpetual  secretar)^  of 
the  Academy,  ollering  in  the  nmiic  of  that  society  **  to  the  de- 
ceased, upon  his  touib,  the  new  prize  founded  to  the  honour 
of  high  literature.''^ 

But  there  is  another  trait  in  his  history,  and  another  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  of  a  far  higher  and  more  durable  na- 

•  Tom.  viii.  Oct  1,  185*.  +  |>p.  1S)7-201. 

X  Kapport  de  M.  TiltoaMia,  I860,  p.  la* 
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tare  than  all  his  literary  efforts  put  together,  and  which  raises 
him  at  once  above  every  other  mer^  writer  of  his  own,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  other  age.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
in  the  foundadon  and  organisation  of  four  distinct  societies 
for  4he  regeneration,  moral  and  religious,  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  world.  These  were  the  "  Conferences  of  Notre  Dame," 
the  •*  Circle,"  the  "  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,*'  and 
the  "  Work  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith."  The  two  for- 
mer, indeed,  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  local  or  national  in- 
stitutions ;  but  the  two  latter  have  already  produced  vast  and 
salutary  effects  in  every  (quarter  of  the  globe.  Speaking  of 
the  last  of  them,  M.  Ampere  says : 

*'  The  soccess  of  Christian  enterprise  shows  how  much  may  be 
done  by  the  re-union  of  a  large  number  of  small  efforts  animated  by 

the  same  spirit.  T)ie  members  of  the  association  contribute  one 
sou  weekly.  The  first  collections  were  made  in  18S0  amongst  the 
workmen  of  Lyons.  The  annual  budget  of  the  society  amounted  in 
1852  to  five  millions. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  what  follows : 

*'Ozanam  never  did  more  for  this  evangelical  undertaking  than 
in  the  year  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  laborious  preparations  for  the 
eiamination  (concevr*),  on  which  depended  his  whole  future,  whilst 
writing  his  book  upon  Dante,  and  composing  his  lectures  upon  com- 
mercitd  law,  he  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
missions,  and  to  go  besides  of  an  evening  to  teach  tiie  soldiers  to 
read.  ...  I  cannot  abstain  from  mentioning  these  things.  It  sliould 
he  known,  what  his  modesty  concealed  from  his  best  friends,  namely, 
his  twofold  life, — the  one,  tliat  of  the  learned,  the  author,  the  pro- 
fessor; the  other,  tliat  of  the  saint.  Of  this  second  existence,  tliat 
fertilised  the  fir  si,  by  nourishing  those  high-souled  seiituncats  which 
his  books  and  lectures  accordingly  revealed,  I  was  but  imperfectly 
aware ;  and  thus  in  esteeming  and  honouring  Osanan  as  much  as  I 
did»  I  knew  not  to  what  extent  my  admiration  for  him  was  due."* 

In  the  hidden  man  lies  the  key  to  the  public  man.  Oza- 
nam  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  a  single  object  through- 
out liis  whole  life — the  glory  of  God.  On  this  he  concen- 
trated, and  to  this  he  consecrated  alike  the  labours  of  liis 
study,  and  the  more  varied  pursuits  of  his  active  existence. 
Whether  he  read,  wrote,  taufrht,  travelled,  it  was  all  one. 
He  saw  it  in  the  beauties  of  nature  ,  in  the  inaivels  of  art, 
in  tl]c  sublime  flights  of  Plato,  and  in  the  iiioth-caten  Mss. 
of  the  jnidiilc  ages.  When  you  have  read  one  ut"  liis  works, 
you  have  read  them  all,  as  far  as  principle  or  moral  a])[jlit;a- 
tion  is  concerned,  ^^e^■er  liad  the  Chriblian  relif^ion  a  warmer 
or  a  more  single-iicartcd  champioa.    His  impel  Lurbablt  bttd- 

*  Notice  Biographiqoe,  p.  IS. 
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fastness  to  the  one  idea  that  inspired  him  almost  amounts  to 
^'hat  was  said  by  Gibbon  of  the  great  St.  Alhanasius, — and 
this  it  is,  coupled  with  his  exceeding  candour  and  remarkable 
forbearance  towards  others,  that  so  much  enhances  his  value 
as  a  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Speaking  of 
germaniquesg  his  biographer,  already  quoted,  says : 

To  sbow  barbarians  disciplined  by  Roman  cultiTation,  cmlised 
by  Christianity  and  by  the  Church,  such  is  the  design  of  tttis  work. 

Ozanam  has  embraced  there  researches  the  most  laborious,  and 
kinds  of  knowledge  the  most  varied.  He  begins  with  the  barbarisns; 
ands  in  order  to  know  them,  ascends  to  their  very  cradle ;  he  plunges 
courageously  into  German  early  history  (origines).    With  native 

sources  he  ever  associates  information  drawn  from  Latin  writers  ; 
for  lionian  civilisation,  lie  consults  liiftorians  .uid  rlietoru  uiiis  ;  he 
applies  to  tbc  study  of  this  civilisation  in  its  decadence  the  light 
wliich,  as  doclor-in-la\v,  he  borrows  from  Roman  jurisprudence. 
As  for  Christianity,  hv  has  only  to  allow  luniself  to  be  carried  for- 
wards by  the  predilection  of  his  studies  and  of  his  tailh.  There  re- 
sults from  this  association  of  studies  so  diverse  a  triple  hght,  that, 
till  he  wrote,  had  never  in  the  hands  of  any  one  else  been  concen- 
trated upon  tlie  great  and  obscure  subject  of  his  choice.  Men  versed 
in  Scandinavian  antiquities  did  not  ordinarily  go  deep  into  the  state 
of  Roman  legislation  and  of  society;  historians  of  Rome  never  oc- 
cupied themselves  seriously  with  the  antiquities  of  the  North,  the 
historians  of  Christianity  still  less.  This  is  not  all.  Not  only  has 
Ozanam  studied  these  three  great  facts, — Germanism,  Roman  civilis- 
ation, and  the  Church, — but  also,  in  their  turn,  though  not  in  the 
same  drijree,  lias  he  been  enamoured  of  them  all,  nnd  his  work  of 
erudition  is  perj)etualiy  animated  by  this  triple  eiitiiusuism.  The 
savage  majesty  of  the  Edda  transports  him;  he  loves  tlie  rude  vir- 
tues of  the  Germans ;  he  bends  before  the  grandeur  of  Roman  po- 
lity, imposing  even  in  its  rums ;  lie  ])rostrates  himself  before  the 
charitable  genius  of  Christianity  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Church, 
whose  pious  child  he  Is." 

Then,  referring  to  his  Civilisation  chez  ks  Francff  he  con- 
tinues : 

'*  Without  departing  from  the  truth,  Ozanam  employs  all  the 
charms  of  his  imagination  in  the  recital  of  the  apostolical  conquests 

of  the  grand  servants  of  Catholicism,  who  go  forth  to  tlie  pacific 
subjugation  of  barbarian  nations  ;  at  the  same  time,  arrived  at  an 
epoch  when  ancient  Rome  is  fallen,  when  paganism  is  no  longer 
dangerous,  he  generously  lays  aside  all  hatred  in  presence  of  a  van- 
quished Ibe,  and  treats  him  with  a  courtesy  which  itself  springs  from 
charity.  He  even  takes  pleasure  in  bringing  out  the  cla-sMcal  and 
literary  side  of  SS.  Columban  and  Bonifacea  ;  side  but  little  known 
in  the  heroie  lives  of  these  pious  apostles,  and  which  had  never  been 
set  in  relief  by  hagiologists  or  philosophers^  but  which  nevertheless 
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imparts  a  naive  charm  lo  their  austere  pliysiorrnomies,  by,  ?is  it  were, 
introducing  into  them  a  smile  and  a  {Trace  witiiout  disp.iragmg  their 
virtues*    St.  Coluaiban  ib  not  the  ie^:>  the  lutrepid  litidene  oi'  the 
Qpurt  of  Braneliart,  the  destroyer  of  the  last  idols  of  Germany,  the 
founder  of  a  vast  number  of  monasteries^  because  he  has  written,  for 
amusement's  saket  a  letter  in  adonic  verse ;  wherein  be  prays  bis 
friend  not  to  despise '  these  little  verses,  these  short  strains,  in  which 
Sappho,  the  great  Iiei>hian  rouse,  used  to  cast  her  melodious  notes; 
and  because/  he  says,  indulging  in  the  innocent  pleasure  of  mytho- 
logical allusions  thenceforward  without  danger,  'the  shower  of  gold 
has  penetrated  into  the  tower  of  Danae :  for  a  collar  of  gold,  Am- 
phiarjiiis  was  sold  by  a  treacherous  spouse.'    St.  Boniface  ended  the 
life  of  a  missionary  by  a  martyr's  death.    He  did  not  cease  to  be 
austere,  because  he  received  with  kindness  the  verses  which,  from 
the  recesses  of  a  cloister,  his  relative  St.  Lieba  addressed  t;)  him  ;  or 
because  he  answered  her  in  a  poem  composed  of  twelve  enigmas, 
which  he  accuinpanted  wtiU  ihis  graceful  message :  *  I  wished  to  send 
to  my  sister  ten  apples  of  gold,  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life,  where 
they  hung  among  the  blossoms*'   The  poem  of  Bonilace,  it  is  true, 
tan  upon  the  virtues ;  but,  then,  what  language  docs  justice  use  ? — 
*  They  say  that  the  thunders  of  Jove  gave  me  birth ;  and  that,  being 
a  virgin,  I  quitted  the  profane  earth  ou  account  of  its  crimes.  The 
day  that  I  was  despised,  a  swarm  of  evils  flung  themselves  upon 
the  people;  they  threw  down,  without  repenting  of  it,  the  precepts 
of  the  veritable  Master  of  thunder,  the  laws  of  Christ.    See  why 
they  ^'o  down  sadly  into  the  night  of  Erebus,  and  proceed  to  inha- 
bit w  til  wailing  the  flaming  realms  of  Pluto.*    One  sees  that,  like 
the  faifiers  of  the  Churcli,  the  missionaries  of  tlie  eigluh  century 
were  far  from  beint^  severe  towards  classical  studies, — a  fact  lliat 
should  be  taken  inio  LOiisidtration  in  the  nineteenth  century »^ — and 
how  toreigu  any  such  severity  was  to  Ozanam  himself!    He  who 
speaks  of  *  the  sequence  of  letters'  as  no  less  useful  to  study  than 
the  sequence  of  empires  by  Bossuet,  fiiund,  in  his  rigorous  ortho- 
doxy, no  anathemas  against  the  great  works  of  antiquity.   On  the 
contrary,  he  saw  in  these  great  works  a  secondary  instrument  of 
God  for  the  education  of  the  human  race,  of  which  Christianity  was 
the  Divine  complement.  •  •  .  •  As  1  have  said,  the  Etudes  germa- 
mques  were  intended  to  make  part  of  a  great  whole,  destined  to  fill 
up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  connect  anti- 
quity and  modern  times — by  showing  thaf,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  ancient  civilisation  had  not  only  been  never  mterrupted, 
but  had  rt-ceived  a  new  and  fruitful  pruiciple,  which,  along  ages  of 
the  gitaitsi  barbarism,  had  propagated  itself  up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  aporrde  of  the  middle  ai^es.    This  work,  one  in  thought, 
but  composed  oi  several  pieces  ikoi  having  the  same  form,  should  be 
.  called  *  History  of  Civilisation  in  Barbarous  Ages.'  "* 

Of  this  wholoi  the  work  to  which  we  have  proposed  cali- 
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ing  attention  in  the  present  instance  would  form  the  first 
part ;  the  two  worlds  on  France  and  Germany  would  form  a 
continuation,  unha]ipily  never  completed  ;  while  the  work  oa 
Dante  would  be  a  kind  of  colophon,  giving  finish  and  consist- 
ency to  tlie  entire  series.  Smaller  works,  like  his  Frauciscan 
Poef.s  ui  Italy  in  the  Thirteenth  Centtiry,  arc  so  many  de- 
corations and  embellishments.  It  is  exactly  the  plan  which 
our  own  Woidssvorth  sketched  out  as  affording  a  key  to  the 
consecutiveness  and  interdependence  ol  liis  own  poems, — the 
Gothic  edifice,  with  cloisters,  aisles,  traiise])ts,  side-cliapels, 
trituria,  porches,  crypts,  as  so  many  haimuuiuub  embellish- 
ments or  after-tliouL' hts. 

'  We  are  aware  of  no  btudy  that  has  been  attended  with 
more  eminently  successful  results  than  this  one  of  the  course 
and  progress  of  civilisation.  Already  has  it  u])rooted  a  heap 
of  ignorant  prejudices  in  the  public  mind,  and  disseminated 
kindlier  feelings  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
seen  how  uuich  of  modern  civilisation  is  due  to  her  strong 
renionstranees  addressed  to  the  emperors  of  Koine  and  uf 
Constantinople ;  to  her  assertions  and  triumphant  vindieations 
of  the  prerogatives  of  nujral  over  brute  force  during  tlie  lirst 
inroads  ol  the  barbarians;  to  the  counterpoise  which  she 
erected  ai^^ainst  the  iron  grasp  of  feudalism  ;  and  to  the  un- 
daunted Iront  which  she  has  opposed  in  all  ages  to  kings  and 
princes  in  their  licentious  excesses  or  cruel  tyranny.  It  is 
seen  that  she  sowed  the  seed  of  almost  every  mural  advance- 
ment, almost  every  amelioration  in  the  social  or  domestic 
scale,  of  which  we  are  reaping  the  advantages  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  seen  that  she  preached  peace  and  promoted  it; 
encouraged  the  arts  while  she  Christianised  them;  not  only 
^uai  (led  literature,  but  resuscitated  it,  as  soon  as  time  would 
permit.  Dr.  (iieseler  is  obliged  to  admit  the  N^hole^some 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  iiniM  riid  code,  ouinnr  to  re- 
presentations from  the  bi.vhops,  for  the  protection  ol  women 
and  children,  for  the  better  treatment  of  slaves  and  prisoners, 
for  the  punishment  of  vice,  and  for  more  humane  measures 
generally.  Mr.  Hallam  is  constrained  to  admit  that  religion 
alone  made  a  bridge  over  the  chaos  of  barbarism,  uniting  the 
two  periods  of  aricient  and  modern  civilisation  ;  while  M. 
Guizot  exclaims  loudly  that  it  was  the  Christian  Church,  and 
not  merely  Christianity,  that  did  all  this;  for,  to  use  his  own 
W'ords,  "had  Christianity  been  no  more  than  a  belief,  a  senti- 
ment, an  individual  conviction,  we  may  believe  that  it  would 
have  sunk  amidst  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  and  the  in-' 
vasion  of  the  liai  barians."  It  is  not  fifty  years  snice  this  study 
commenced,  and  we  already  see  the  fruits  of  it  in  every  new 
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history  that  is  pnblLshefl.  Every  new  writer  on  medieval 
history  is  maic  liberal  tlum  his  predecessor.  Nobody  now 
talks  or  writes  about  tlie  dark  acres  as  thev  used  to  do  ;  justice 
is  beiriHiiinrr  to  be  done  even  to  the  monks  find  schooluien, 
while  medieval  arts  and  architecture  iiave  lieconie  a  ])Ositive 
fashion.  It  was  writing  a  liistory  of  civilisatiou  that  con- 
verted F.  Schleorel  ;  it  was  m  riting  the  history  of  the  thir- 
teentli  century,  or  rather  the  life  of  innocent  HI.,  that  con- 
verted Hnrter;  it  wns  writin^^  the  historv  o(  civilisation 
generally,  and  of  the  Ih-anks  in  particular,  that  has  almost 
made  a  Catholic  of  that  profound  statesman  and  politician, 
M.  (juizot.  What  a  theme,  therefore,  for  one  so  aevotcd  to 
the  profession  and  prac  tice  of  his  religion  as  F.  Ozanam  ! 
With  him  head  and  heart  <j:o  hand  in  hand  ;  his  piety  deepens 
his  eloquence,  and  his  eloquence  commends  his  piety  in  Louise 
the  most  attractive.  Thence  arises  a  moral  force  which  is 
perceptible  in  every  })age  that  he  writes;  the  weight  of  the 
whole  man  is  thrown  into  the  cause;  his  argumentation  is 
not  merely  that  of  the  reason! ni]f  faculty,  it  is  a  ]>ower  tran- 
scending and  alto^^ether  independent  of  the  syllogism.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  Ozanam  appears  in  striking  contrast  to 
AI.  Guizot.  In  philosophy,  in  erudition,  M.  Guizot  is  beyond 
all  question  his  superior;  in  eloquence  and  fertility  of  topic, 
they  diverge  in  two  opposit(^  directions;  in  Ozanam,  imagina- 
tion transports  him  into  the  pot  try  of  his  snl)ject;  in  M. 
Guizot,  intellec  t  erects  a  vast  system  of  philosophy  from  his- 
torical facts.  13ut  Ozanam  thinks  and  speaks  with  the  fervid 
conviction  of  a  man  wdio  feels  wliat  he  says;  M.  Guizot  looks 
on,  not  iiuleed  with  the  cold  indUference  of  a  bare  spectator, 
but  with  the  lofty  impartiality  of  a  judge  who  is  summing  up 
aii  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  itself,  it  is  one  that  presents 
an  aspect  altogether  peculiar.  The  liistory  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  last  2000  years  differs  essentially  from  the  histories 
of  all  former  civili>ation.  Kach  of  its  other  great  epochs 
may  be  described  as  a  ])rogress  westwards,  with  a  retrospect 
eastwards.  The  cradle  of  civilisation  lay  in  the  CtLst;  and 
eacli  new  development,  as  it  arose,  referred  itself  instinctively 
to  the  land  of  its  original  birthplace.  Persia  looked  back 
to  Assyria;  Greece  to  Persia;  pagan  Rome  to  Greece.  In 
the  history  of  civilisation  of  the  last  2000  years,  there  was 
no  looking  back  at  all  ;  Christianity  took  possession  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  empire  ;  and  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre, 
germinated  a  succession  of  rays  that  shot  forth  eastwards 
and  westwards,  and  northwards  and  southwards.  The  east 
received  back  again  all  that  she  had  ever  givea,  and  some- 
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thing  more}  the  west  reaped  a  harvest^  in  all  essential  ie« 
spectSi  of  her  own  sowing.  £urope  was  not  civilised  from 
Constantinople!  as  pagan  Rome  was  from  Athens.  All  the 
most  important,  most  characteristic,  elements  of  her  civilisa-> 
tion  were  of  native  origin — ^native,  not  because  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  national  character  of  the  European  family  which 
raised  them  above  their  predecessors  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, but  native  because  the  old  stock  had  been  resuscitated 
by  a  supernatural  graft,  whose  intrinsic  energy  infused  new 
life  into  both  root  and  branch. 

Such,  then,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  civilisation  of  which 
Ozanam  treau,  unique  to  the  extent  just  noticed  in  the 
world's  history.  We  regret  that  we  have  neither  time  nor 
space  for  copious  extracts  from  his  very  valuable  work.  The 
aeeadence  of  paganism,  its  law,  literature,  poetry,  traditional 
usages,— ^1  tDese  are  details  of  the  highest  interest ;  and  he 
has  pursued  them  to  their  utmost  limits  without  ever  fail- 
ling  to  notice  any  thing  that  might  be  said  in  their  praise : 
they  are  the  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  which  Israel  was  able 
to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians.  He  enters  copiously  into 
the  particulars  of  this  appropriation.  He  shows  how  far  Chris- 
tian literature  and  philosophy  may  be  said  with  reason  to  have 
drawn  from  supplies  external  to  themselves,  while  their  own 
fountain-head  is  traced  to  a  higher  and  altogether  independent 
source.  Christian  theology  stands  forth  in  all  its-  sublimity 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  system ;  on  it  the  foundations  of  so* 
ciety  are  relaid ;  from  it  every  art  and  science  that  adorn  man 
derive  supernatural  inspiration  and  new  impulse ;  the  super- 
structure that  results  tnerefrom  ia  far  the  noblest  and  moat 
humanised  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  upon  earth.  It  ia 
only  necessary  to  contrast  it  in  all  its  details  with  the  various 
systems  that  had  preceded  it,  to  be  convinced  of  its  immense 
superiority  over  them  all,  and  to  be  made  to  confess  its  in- 
trinsic merits.  Every  where  it  is  found  to  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  to  have  raised  and  purified  the  tone  of 
the  mind  of  society,  and  of  our  domestic  relations.  The 
barriers  of  caste  have  been  broken  down ;  kings  and  poten- 
tates have  been  reminded  of  their  responsibility  to  a  superior 
Power,  though  invisible;  the  arts  of  peace  have  been  in- 
vested with  honorary  distinction  over  the  arts  of  war ;  the 
meanest  slave  has  been  shown  entitled  to  a  full  participation 
in  the  rights  of  hmnanity ,  till  the  chains  that  bound  him  were 
allowed  to  fall  off  gradually  by  universal  consent. 

"Seneca,"  writes  Ozanam,*  "  had  in  some  sense  ventured  tt>  pro- 
pound die  rash  view,  diat  bluvi  s  might  well  be  men  like  ourselves. 

•  Vol.  iL  p.  id. 
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He  nevertheless  possessed  20,000  slaves  himself ;  and  it  is  nowhere 
recorded  that  his  stoicism  led  him  to  emancipate  one  of  them.  It 
was  in  effect  a  received  proverb  to  say,  that  Jupiter  took  ;iw;iy  one 
half  ut  tht'ir  intelligence  iVoni  all  thobc  tiom  whom  he  took  away 
liberty.  The  slaves  themselves  were  persuaded  of  its  truth ;  they 
believed  ihemtelvei  doomed  to  this  eternal  condeiniiacioiiv  under 
tbe  weight  of  which  they  perceived  tbemselvet  crushed  and  bowed ; 
and  from  thence  arose  diose  bursts  of  passion  and  gross  shameless- 
ness  to  which  they  abandoned  themselves,  as  we  perceive*  above  ail» 
in  those  scenes  with  which  Latin  comedy  abounds/' 

Christianity  put  foilli  principles  immediately  antasronistic 
to  this  unnatural  degradation  of  human  beings ;  and,  having 
done  so,  kt't  tlirm  to  work  their  own  way  by  the  silent  lorce 
of  trutli  and  lo^^-ical  inference.  Both  ()[)[) rcsburb  and  n|)pres.sc(l 
required  Lu  have  their  eyes  opened  Lu  the  real  faeU  of  tiie 

•*  It  was,  in  a  word,  for  this  reason  that  Christ  had  begun  by 
taking  upon  Him  the  form  oi  a  slave  and  dying  upon  the  cross. 
Every  n)an,  after  His  example,  by  the  fact  of  hL'ct)ivi!ng  a  Christian, 
became  a  voluntary  slave  :  '  He  that  is  called  free  !::>  die  servant  of 
Christ/" 

There  was  another  spectacle  that  was  more  convincing  still : 

**  All  ttiose  who  died  martyrs^  died  veritably  and  legally  slaves^* 
'  servants  of  punislunent.'  Thus,  from  the  first*  the  chain  of  the 
slavCi  already  bathed  in  the  blood  of  Calvary,  was  purified,  was  con- 
secrated anew  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  the  slaves  themselves 
came  to  steep  their  irons  there,  to  dispute  with  their  Christian 
masters  tiie  honour  of  dyinr'  lor  tiie  immortal  inviolability  of  the 
conscience.  Among  the  bands  of  martyrs  who  braved  punishment 
during  the  first  ages,  were  always  some  slaves  who  represented  tiiat 
fallen  and  accursed  portion  of  the  human  race.  At  Lyons,  it  was 
St.  BlanduKi ;  in  Africa,  St.  Fclicitas  ;  St.  Potameana  ot  Aitxandria, 
when  summoned  by  the  judge  to  submit  to  the  empassional  desires 
of  her  roaster :  '  May  it  never  please  God,'  she  exclaimed, '  that  I 
should  find  a  judge  so  iniquitous  as  to  compel  me  to  obey  the  li- 
centious appetites  of  my  master.' " 

Silently  but  surely  was  society  leavened  by  these  illus- 
trations of  tlip  first  principles  of  Christianity  ;  nor  was  it  all 
at  once  that  their  full  application  was  suggested  to  minds  the 
most  advanced.  A  touching  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in 
a  subsequent  page  (53). 

*'  S.  Paulinas,  in  a  letter*  in  which  he  thanks  Sulpitius  Serenis 
for  a  young  slave  just  received,  is  overwhelmed  at  the  tlioughts  of 
having  accepted  the  services  of  tbb  yonng  man,  in  whom  he  recog- 
nised a  great  souL  *  He  has  been  my  slave,  then ;  he  has  served  me» 
I  sayv  and  woe  is  me  that  1  haTe  permitted  it.  He  who  never  served 
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sin  has  1)oon  '^orvnnf  of  a  sinner.  Ami  T,  wretch  that  I  am,  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  waited  on  bv  a  st  rvaiit  of  justice.  Every  day 
he  washed  my  feet,  and,  had  I  permitted  ban,  he  would  have  cleaned 
my  shoes,  eager  to  perform  every  servitude  of  the  body,  jealous  of 
ibe  empire  of  hib  soul.  Ah,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  that  I  venerate  in 
this  youn^;  man;  for  every  faithful  soul  conies  troiu  God,  and  every 
one  humble  of  heart  proceeds  from  the  very  heart  of  Christ!'* 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Chrysostoin  meets  a  very  obvious 
objection  that  some  made  to  their  emancipation  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  warmly  applauded,  even  in  this  cavilling  age, 
(p.  55.) 

'*If  you  acted  tbns  from  charity,  you  would  Uoek  them  a  tradtf 
and  then  set  them  free ;  and  this  is  just  what  you  take  care  not  to 
do.  i  well  know/*  he  adds,  *'  that  my  discourse  is  burdensome  to 
you ;  still  I  know  my  duty,  and  will  not  cease  to  speak." 

On  the  origin  of  hospitals. for  the  poor  and  sick,  schools 
for  the  youth  of  ail  classes,  on  the  elevation  of  woman  to  her 
proj^er  place  in  society,  and  on  the  domestic  charms  of  a 
Christian  fireside,  Ozanam  is  equally  minute  and  eloauent: 
he  shows  by  what  means  labour  came  to  be  considered  hon«» 
ourable ;  and  how  every  trade  that  could  be  lawfully  exer- 
cised was  rescued  from  the  contemnt  which  pagan  philosophy 
had  attached  to  it*  He  contrasts  the  manners  of  the  ancients 
with  those  of  the  nascent  church. 

"Antiquity,"  says  he,  **  has  certainly  surpassed  us  in  the  monu- 
ments which  tt  erected  to  pleasure  Those  men  understood 

lar  better  than  we  the  art  of  enjoying  themselves;  it  cost  them  no- 
thing to  raise  their  coliseums,  their  theatres,  their  circuses,  where 
spectators  to  the  number  of  20,000  could  find  sitting  room  ;  they 
knew  (ar  better  the  art  of  enjoyment :  but  we  crush  them  by  the 
monuments  which  we  have  erected  to  pain  and  infirmity — by  those 
innumerable /^<5/f/«-Z)i>tt,  which  our  fathers  have  built  to  the  honour 
of  suffering  and  of  weakness."  (p.  71.) 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  on  the  origin  of 
Christian  art,  for  which  purpose  he  makes  his  reader  descend 
with  him  into  the  Catacombs,  and  on  which  he  dwells  with 
rapture,  (p.       et  seq,) 

**lt  is  because  religions  are  necessarily  symbolic  that  they  become 
the  source  and  cradle  of  tlie  arts ;  all  arts  have  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  some  religion.  Nor  does  this  circumstance  surprise  me; 
for  if  man,  in  order  to  say,  no  matter  what,  is  constrained  to  have 
recourse  to  signs,  which,  precisely  because  tbey  are  material,  remain 
always  inferior  to  his  thought,  with  far  more  reason  ought  it  to  he 
so  when  he  undertakes  to  speak  to  God,  of  God,  of  things  invisible, 
of  all  those  infitiitp  conceptions,  wbicli  inlclbgence  can  but  scarcely 
attain  to,  and  only  ibr  a  moment  contemplate — which  pass  as  so 
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TTtany  flashes  which  it  would  make  permanent,  but  which  have  dis- 
appeared even  before  it  has  been  nhle  to  compare  its  imperfect  ex» 
pression  with  the  idea  which  it  was  dt  sirous  of  reriderinp;.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  when  man  tries  to  speak  of  thinjrs  t  reriial  no  i^vjTi 
BufBces  liiiT!  or  satisfies  him  :  every  means  is  t^niplo)  e<l,  and  comesi  so 
to  speak,  at  one  and  the  same  time  under  his  iuind.  liui  all  that  the 
chisel  and  the  hrush — all  that  stones  raised  one  above  the  other  to  a 
height  almost  inaccessible,  almost  to  heaven,  can  effect — all  that  the 
world  of  iUutioo  and  of  bannony,  when  atittattied  by  song,  can  pro* 
dttce— all  18  employed  by  man ;  and  nothing  can  lenre  to  content 
the  just  exigencies  of  bis  spirit  when  occupied  with  these  great  and 

immortal  ideas  You  comprehend  that  Cbristian  art 

will  have  its  cradle  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  Christian  religion — ^in 
the  Catacombs.    It  is  there  that  you  must  descend  to  see  the  origin 

of  that  poesy  which  we  have  searched  out  in  books  

You  must  rapresent  to  yourself  the  Catacombs  as  a  labyrinth  of 
subterraneous  galleries,  extending  at  considerable  distances  under 
the  *  faubourgs'  and  '  campagna'  of  Home.  Tliere  Imve  heen  counted 
no  less  than  sixty  of  thest-  Christian  cemeteries,  and  the  circutuval- 
lations  which  they  form  round  ancient  Home,  acrordinf^  to  the  popu- 
lar traditions  which  tlie  herdsmen  of  tlie  campagna  repeat,  extend 
to  the  very  sea.  But,  when  you  descend  into  these  obscure  local- 
ities, you  are  even  more  struck  with  their  depth  than  with  tlieir  ex- 
tent. You  enter  commonly  by  the  ancient  quarries  of  pouzzolane» 
which  have,  beyond  doubt,  served  for  the  construction  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Route,  and  were  the  work  of  the  ancients*  But,  beneath 
or  alongside  of  these  quarries,  the  Christians  themselves  have  dug, 
in  the  granulated  ttt&,  other  galleries  of  a  form  wholly  difl&rent, 
which  could  serve  no  longer  for  the  extraction  of  stone,  but  only  the 
purpose  intended  by  them.  All  these  galleries  descend  to  a  se- 
cond, third,  or  fourth  story  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  or  more.  They  meander  in  In- 
finite windings,  at  one  time  mounting,  at  another  inclining,  as  it  were, 
to  fly  the  step*!  of  the  persecutors  involvpd  in  thrm,  who  were  press- 
ing upoTi  tl?e  crowd  of  the  faiilifui,  and  wliosr  apjimacli  has  been 
made  known.  On  the  rif^ht  and  on  the  lelt,  llie  butti esst^s  of  the 
wall  are  pierced  with  oblung  liorizonial  niches,  as  the  shelves  of  a 
bookcase — for  I  can  find  no  comparison  more  exact;  every  shelf 
forma  a  burial-}>lace  serving,  according  to  its  deplli,  for  one  or  more 
bodies.  Once  the  burial  accomplished,  they  closed  the  shelf  with 
blocks  of  marble,  with  bricks^with  every  thing  that  chance  put  into 
the  hands  of  those  persecuted  workmen.  At  certain  distances  these 
long  corridors  opened  upon  the  chapels  where  were  celebrated  the 
mysteries,  and  upon  the  rooms  where  instruction  was  given  to  the 
catechumens,  and  where  the  penitents  performed  their  penance. .  •  • 
Try  some  day,  in  your  youthful  pilgrimages,  to  descend  to  these 
vast  subterraneous  places ;  and  when  you  re^ascend,  tell  me  f^  hether 
you  have  not  experienced  certain  emotions,  which  none  of  those 
mighty  works  of  antiquity,  those  rams  of  the  Coiiseumy  of  the  Par- 
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thenon,  and  of  those  other  edifices  that  seemed  built  for  immortali^* 
could  ever  have  produced  in  ynnr  soul. 

Nor  is  tliis  all  ;  these  oiuturies  and  tombs  are  covered  with 
p:dntii)srs,  oficn,  doubtless,  very  rude.  ...  In  re-ascendinL',  espe- 
cially to  iliose  catacombs  which  appear  to  have  been  scoopvd  out  m 
the  earlier  ages,  you  will  iind  a  faithful  and  well-observed  tradition 
of  the  arts  of  antiquity  ;  you  find  paintings,  of  which  it  can  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  they  have  something  of  the  ancient  grace, 
and  that  they  do  not  as  yet  evidence  that  decadence  of  Roman  art, 
which  did  not  ahow  itself  in  a  definite  manner  till  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

Thus  the  paintings  themselves  give  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  walls  on  which  they  have  been  traced,  and  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  express." 

Wc  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  these  in- 
teresting and  grace! ully-told  details.  Uili  Mr.  Northcote's 
little  book  on  the  Catacombs  came  out,  ihcre  was  no  better 
sketch  to  which  the  ordiuarv  reader  could  be  refcrrLcl.  It  is 
comparatively  anew  topic  in  controversy,  aiul  likely  to  \)ri>\c 
a  formidable  one,  ii",  m  its  stiidv,  the  laws  of  induL'tiuii  aiid 
impartial  enlightened  criLicisni  are  not  bacnllced  to  the  hasty 
conclusions  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  in  these 
days  the  Catliolic  cause  will  be  best  subserved  by  the  study 
of  facts,  by  cartlui  examination  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  forefathers  :  and  ciunncration  of  all  those  benefits 
which  Christianity,  in  the  liauda  of  tlie  Church,  has  conferred 
upon  society — u})on  lunnanity.  Theology  is  no  longer  the 
dominant  sciiutc  tiiat  it  was  during  the  middle  ages;  and  the 
authority  of  the  syllogism  of  Aristotle  has  received  a  counter- 
poise in  the  inductive  method  laid  down  by  Bacon.  I'rticti- 
cal  considerations  reigii  in  the  minds  of  the  men  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  and  the  race  will  be  won  by  those  by  whom 
the  moral  position  of  our  species  has  been  most  advanced,  and 
its  sufferings  and  imperfections  most  alleviated.  The  Church 
will  take  her  stand  upon  her  philanthropic  tendencies,  past 
and  present ;  she  will  plead  what  she  hai>  done  and  is  still 
doing  for  fallen  man  ;  she  will  redouble  her  works  of  mercy—  ■ 
pray,  not  dispute  j  mimsLer,  not  dictate ;  insist  upon  her  good 
deeds,  and  not  her  privileges.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  will  set  in  her  favour.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  attach  so  much  practical  importance  to  the 
works  of  the  late  Professor  Ozanam,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  oui  Catholic  friends  so  heartily. 


^  ij  a^ud  by  C^noqle 
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The  Church  of  the  Bible ;  cr^  Scripture  Tegtimonien  to  Catholic  Doc 
innes  and  Cafhfffir  Principlet.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Oakeley.  (Loudon, 
Dolman.)    Thi*'  is  an  excellent  book;  the  argument  which  tlie  lecturer 
huiidlef  is  in  itself  so  strong,  that  he  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal,  even 
dtravagant,  in  his  generosity  to  his  opponentK ;  giving  them,  in  eroiy 
esse,  credit  for  the  hest  intentions,  allowing  their  difiiculiies,  not  in* 
fii^n'ficr  on  iTiter]trf»tRHons  wliich  may  be  controverted,  admitting  to  a 
cerlaid  extent  their  sopliisnis  ;  and  yet  showing  that,  after  all,  the 
scriptural  picture  of  the  society  and  the  religion  which  our  Saviour 
esme  to  found  apon  enrlh  is  the  pliotograph  of  the  Cntholie  Chnreh, 
while  ell  other  sects  timt  claim  to  represent  it  ere  wnnting,  not  in  one 
or  two,  but  in  very  many  most  important  features  which  the  ])ii  ttire 
contains.   Protestants,  keeping  their  eyes  on  a  lew  texts  and  fory;etiin<r 
the  rest,  may  consider  their  caricature  ot  the>e  texts  to  be  the  scrip- 
tural Church ;  but  their  Churcii  is  as  imperfect  and  monstrous  as  their 
Bible  is  mutilated,  consisting  but  of  these  few  t4>zt9,  all  else  beiuK 
repealed  or  dead.  Mr.  Oalteiey,  in  developing'  the  whole  scriptural  idea 
of  the  Chureh,  affords  a  touchstone  hv  which  Prote-^fants  can  test  the 
adequacy  ut  their  imitation.    Intiiienced  by  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Oakelev  t  old.n  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  among  Protestants  to  be 
not  only  u  great  (9Ct^  which  the  CAtboltc  would  be  foolish  to  ignore^ 
but  a  providential  disposition,  which  it  behoves  him  to  use  as  such. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  points  in  the  book,  which  dn  not  de- 
tract from  its  value,  but  wliich  have  sniufwhat  tickled  our  critical 
nojies.   ill  tlie  firj»t  place,  every  one  wiio  is  conversant  with  the  an- 
nouncements of  Catholic  functions  in  the  papers,  must  have  often 
noticed  the  nnctuousness  of  the  descriptions  of  those  that  take  place  in 
St.  John'^,  Islington*   Thepm^  lod  seems  to  be  one  that  tends  to  put 
every  hofh'  nnd  t-verv  tldnji^  into  ^iirpliep*  and  copes,  and  to  ndmin!?«ter 
the  simple>t  riteH  solemnly  and  tiinclionally.    We  cannot,  therelore, 
Wonder,  thut  when,  in  (»ettiiig  forth  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  Church, 
the  lecture  in  the  pulpit  of  that  elturch  commenced  with  the  Cross — 
that  is,  the  material^  external  sign  of  the  Cross.    •*  The  religion  of 
the  New  Tnstnmenf,"  says  he,  **  is  the  reiifrion  of  the  Crox-* ;  the 
religion  of  the  Cross  is  that  whose  emblem  and  sign  is  the  Cross,  as 
the  rtdiuion  of  the  Crescent  is  that  which  sticks  the  moon  above  its 
niO!M)ue8 ;  but  the  religion  whose  emblem  is  the  Cross  is  preemhsently 
the  Catholic  Church ;  therefore  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament.'*    There  is  great  common  sense  and  facility  of 
appIicMfion  in  this  nrijtiment.    In  its  simjdicity  it  reminds  ns  of  St. 
AugU'vtinc's  directions  Ijow  to  find  the  true  Church  :  **  Go  into  any  town 
where  churches  and  conventicles  are  nuuterouii,  and  ask  the  chance 
passengers,  the  common  people,  which  is  the  Catholic  Church?  that  is 
sure  to  be  the  Catholic  communion,  which  the  common  consent  of naiioas 
cfills  -^o ;  for  though  sects  may  try  to  ns«unie  the  name,  they  Can  never 
nutki'  thens^uTuption  popular."   As  simple  is  Mr.  Oakeley  s  argument. 
lUe  iault  we  tiad  with  it  is  this :  Protestants  accuse  us  of  placing  our 
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religion  in  exteriials ;  that  is  oDe  of  their  deepest  prejudices  against  us. 
Mr.  Oakeley's  genius  has  led  biin,  while  ui  t^uiog  with  Protestants,  to 
put  in  the  first  rank  an  ailment  which  tends  to  eonfinn,  not  to  soften 
or  remove,  the  prejadice.  This  seems  a  ]}ity.  It  is  the  only  leetaie 
which  leaves  siirli  ^^^\  hv])ro<^^'\on  on  the  mind  ;  and,  for  tlirif  r-jMi^e,  we 
think,  either  tlie  ariruiiieut  should  have  been  ditf'erenily  tr^^atod,  or  tlie 
lecture  put  later.  Ttie  other  observation  which  these  lectures  suggest 
is,  that  the  writer  seems  to  forget  that  the  sinews,  onuscles,  bones«  and 
marrow  of  our  language  are  its  Saxon  elements.  He  is  much  too  pro- 
(Ii(:al  of  six-foot  words  ;  the  mu>ic  of  his  ]ieriod^  loses  by  theait  andhb 
style  gains  not  diguitVi  but  darltuessy  by  their  use. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEBATUKE. 

T7tf  Newspaper  Press  reviewed.  By  a  Quarterly  Reviewer.  (Lon- 
don, Dolman.)  This  pauiphlet  tells  its  own  tale;  written  by  a  (would- 
be)  Qnarterly  Reviewer  for  the  IhMn^  it  was  printed  with  the  types 
of  that  periodical :  but  afterwards,  by  some  coup-d'^tat^  eliminated 
therefrom  (not  withxit  pxce'Ilent  reason),  and  at  la4«t  }?i\H'n  to  the  ^vorJd 
by  an  indignant  uuthor,  in  another  slmpe,  ami  under  the  auspices  ot  a  dit- 
ferent  publisher.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  moiX.  Eminuut  person''  in 
England,  at  whose  request  it  was  penned,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  London  newspapers,  ending  with  the  WnhSjf  Register y  which  is 
characterised  as  a  stupid  production  ;  though,  we  nre  tf  !f!  nt  the  same 
time,  us  it  his  just  got  into  tlie  hands  of  a  tnk^nted  literary  gentleninn, 
it  may  be  expected  soon  to  take  its  proper  place  as  the  organ  of  Eng- 
lish CathoHes.  ''Own  Correspomfents*'  nare  somehow  ferreted  oot 
tiiis  statement^  and  have  enlightened  country  readers  on  the  subject, 
passing  otf  the  judgment  of  the  pamphleteer  as  that  of  the  person  to 
wliotn  th«  pamjjiih^t  is  dedicated.  Kej)orts  have  been  indu?*tnou8ly 
f^pread  that  the  Iteyisier  was  lor  sale, — nay,  iiad  been  sold  to  a  man  of 
talent,  who  had  himself  affirmed  that  he  had  bought  it.  It  would  be 
curious  if  the  **  Own  Corresuondent,"  tlie  whisperer  of  the  report,  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet*  and  the  person  who  is  said  to  have  affirmed 
fltnt  he  had  bojig'ht  the  paper,  sliould  turn  out  to  be  oii^*  find  the  Same 
man, — cheapeniii^  jiroperty  which  hp  wished  to  buy,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  ingeniously  puiiing  his  own  [)Owers;  a  wise  trick,  worthy  of 
the  generation  of  talented  literary  gentlemen,"  but  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  children  of  light. 

With  respect  to  the  report  itself,  there  were  features  in  it  that  we 
must  say  pnitied  m.  It  said  that  statements  were  made  in  high  quar- 
ters, tliat  at  last  a  gentleman  was  found  worthy  oi  the  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  body,  and  able  to  conduct  the  organ*^  witli  satisl'action  to  all 
pluties.  A  person  was  mentioned,  ogainst  whom  we  do  not  utter  a 
word,  but  who  is  known  to  have  left  his  religion  in  Dublin,  and  to 
have  joined  the  most  rampant  Orange  societies,  to  have  j<poken  nud 
publi-jhed  the  most  raving  blasphemies  ogainst  the  hijjliest  mysteries  of 
Christianity  ;  that  such  a  one  should  repent,  we  heiirtily  thnnk  God  ;  it 
is  the  glory  of  the  Church,  that  she  njoioes  with  the  angeN  when  such 
a  prodigal  returns,  and  saves  his  soul.  But  why  at  once  muke  hira  sn 
*<  organ"  of  the  Church  ? .  Why  r<joice  that  he  should  supplant  another 
who  now  holds  that  place  ?  - 
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Edith  Mortimer.  By  Mrs.  Parsons,  author  of  " Tbornbury  Abbey," 
&Ct  (Dolmao.)   Mrs.  Parsons  is  one  of  our  b«st  writers  of  Catbolio 

fietion.  There  is  a  heartiness  and  energy  about  almost  every  thin^  that 
oomes  fron)  her  ])rn  vvliic  li  quite  characteristic,  and  w^it:h  hm  no 
doubt  contributed  to  make  lit  r  ^lorie.s  as  popular  as  they  deservedly  arc. 
She  also  prei'ers  to  exhibit  the  attiactiveness  of  Catholicism  in  practice 
rather  than  by  fontroTeny ;  and,  aiiove  all,  she  has  that  ifenaiae  sym- 
pathy with  the  life  of  the  fioor  which  jb  ottcu  counterfeited  by  writers 
of  all  creeds  in  tlie  present  day,  but  which  is  usually  a  much  more 
theoretical  afFnir  tlian  it  evidently  is  with  her,  Edith  Mortimer^  if  not 
one  of  her  best  stories,  hm  some  of  iier  best  characteristics,  while  parts 
of  it  are  excellent.  In  one  sen»e,  it  is  a  thoroughly  religious  story 
ibr  thooffh  tt  turns  on  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  dailv  life*  and  laudably 
eschews  (for  the  most  part)  all  oontroversial  talk,  the  practical  charao* 
ter  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  incessantly  broti'jUt  before  the  reader  in 
till  ( ()t)ver-<atians  and  actions  of  its  personages.  If  any  thing,  indeed, 
there  i^i  u  little  too  much  of  this  to  be  altogether  true  to  nature.  Her 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  too,  are  not  equal  to  her  labourinyr  men  and 
women,  though  they  are  not  without  an  occasional  efiiBctive  bit  of  colour- 
ing, even  when  the  drawing  is  not  very  exact.  As  a  whole,  the  book 
is  dec*if!f»(lly  lively  >ui»l  c-lnvrr,  and  will  find,  as  it  deserves,  many  reader?. 

The  Lijfe  of  Charlotte  Bnmfe.  Bv  K.  C.  (iaskell.  (Smieh,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  The  life  of  the  low-t»taiured,  sickly,  fragile  woman,  who,  amid  the 
savage  Sterility  of  a  Yorkshire  moor  and  its  rugk^ed  population,  produced 
works  of  such  power  and  finish  as  Jane  Eyre^  6kiriey,  and  FiUetitf  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  simplv,  Iiou-ever,  direct  the  attention 


died  the  last  child  of  a  family  highly  gifted  with  intellect  and  endowed 
with  an  ir<m  wiU«  That  an  ill-omened  system  of  tniining  entailed 
wretrhrfl  consec[uences  on  tlip  riiinds  and  bodies  of  this  fan)ily  is  a  sub- 
ject for  much  pity,  and  nmch  condemnation  also.  Mr-.  Guskell,  herself 
a  successful  novelist,  tells  her  trietid's  sad  story  with  an  affectionate 
and  sympathetic  care,  bat  winds  up  with  an  appeal  from  the  **  critical, 
unsympathetic  public^'  which  does  not  accept  her  condnsions,  to  **  that 
larger  and  more  solemn  public*'  which  does.  To  our  ears,  this  sounds 
very  silly.  Mrs.  Gasknll  and  Mis*  Bronte  jirofp^s  to  in?»truct  the  worlfl, 
and  mujtt  abide  tlu  coiL^^t^quent'es.  It  is  cliildi-»h  to  whine  about  the 
severity,  harshness,  or  cruelty  of  {strictures  which  are  the  test  of  truth, 
and  moreover  are  courted  by  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred  book- 
makers as  an  advertisement.  If  women  write  as  men,  they  must  bo 
judged  as  men.  Like  most  other  "^itroncr-tTiindpd"  ladies,  Mrs.  Gn^kell 
does  not  see  that  a  moody  and  maRuiiiie  ^t'lltinlentali*lm  in  urjjing 
**  women's  rights"  is  us  absolutely  a  conventionality  in  the  clique  to 
whidi  she  belongs,  as  an  v  one  of  the  ml  or  assumeo  social  grievances 
against  which  writers  uf  her  school  wage  a  relentless  warfare. 

JSeB  Skertcin  {Popular  Library).  (Bums  and  Lambert*)  This 
volume  is  one  of  a  class  of  which  we  have  hitherto  Inid  but  too  few  •spe- 
cimens in  our  Catholic  literature.  It  is  an  "  lii'^t<;rical  tale'*  of  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  truly  deserves  its  designation.    The  author  wm^ 


vigorous  masculine  style.  The  personages  introduced  are  no  mere  atUth- 
maittf  but  perform  their  parts  natnraTly,  ks  if  they  were  acting  over 
again  the  real  drama  of  their  eventful  lives.  Many  of  the  chapters, 
indeed^  not  only  have  an  liistohcai  basii^  but  are  a  com^cuUioua  and 
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etrikinff  narrative  of  actual  oecnrrences:  as,  for  instance,  the  riot  of  Evil 
May-Day,  wiih  which  the  stury  upeno;  the  triul  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
bU  execution)  and  that  of  Bishop  Fishery  the  martyrdom  of  Father 
Forrest  and  the  Cftrtbusiui  monks;  the  Yiititation  of  the  nunnery  at 
Godstow  by  the  royal  eommitsioners.  Ice.   The  author  has  succeeded  in 
eatcbing  the  iflen  of  \\\e  several  facts,  and  trnnsferring  it  to  the  canvas 
in  H  nmiinc'r  calcuiuied  to  give  tliein  their  full  effect,  without  exaggeration 
or  undue  colouriug.    Many  of  the  quieter  scenes,  as  well  as  those  which 
ere  the  erettion  of  the  author^e  fiuicy,  are  equally  well  drawn ;  and 
the  minor  incidents,  and  what  may  be  called  the  general  fMirapbemaluL 
of  the  romance,  show  Ponsi<lorable  reading  and  accuracy  of  observation. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  exhibits  po\v(>rs  of  dp^cription  and  of  idpnli^a- 
tion  far  above  the  average  of  ordinary  writers  ot  tiction.    One  merit  we 
may  itarticularise,  whi<£  is,  that  the  dramaiit  persona  do  not  tell  the 
reader  their  dispositions  and  the  motiyea  of  tlieir  proceedings,  bnt  act 
them  out  before  them  like  living  haman  beings.   Of  all  those,  boweTer^ 
who  plav  their  part  ui»on  the  scene,  ih^  central  figure,  and  that  on  which 
we  should  Hiy  tlie  nnthor  has  bestowed  most  puius,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey ;  we  do  not  rciutniber  any  work  which  in  so  few  touches  gives  a 
better  or  more  exact  description  of  his  appearance  and  character ;  and 
we  believe  the  conception  formed  by  the  writer  of  that  great  but  worldly 
prelate  to  be  the  one  most  strictly  in  nccordnnce  w  ith  the  truth.    As  a 
work  of  art,  the  defect  of  the  composition  lies  in  the  little  comparative 
connection  which  the  actors  in  the  story,  or  the  movement  ot  the  Ftory 
itself,  have  with  many  of  the  celebrated  persons  and  events  with  which 
a  large  proi>ortion  of  the  bctolc  isoocupiea ;  yet  the  tale  is  well  executed* 
and  i^  sufficiently  full  of  adventure  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  a  reader 
who  looks  for  entertainment     \\iA\  rs  for  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
limes.  Siili,  it  is  rather  as  a  scries  of  historical  episodes,  or  separate  jmiiii- 
ingii,  than  as  a  continuous  and  cumpactly-constructed  story,  that  we  are 
diapoeed  to  award  the  volume  a  large  amount  of  praise.  As  a  picture  of  a 
most  miserable  but  ever-memorublc  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  Cimrch 
and  country,  the  work  is  worth  to  the  multitude  mort'than  many  volumea 
of  history,  properly  so  called  ;  tor  it  givers  the  piili  of  the  whol*'  matter,  in 
a  lurm  and  style  which  must  leave  a  deep  and  lasting,  and.  whut  is  of 
infinitely  more  consequence,  true,  impre8^ion  on  the  mind.  There  is  also 
an  historical  inaccuracy  of  some  importance,  which  ought  to  be  oor« 
rected  in  any  8ubt»equent  editions.    The  writer  speaks  of  the  conduct  of 
"the  Dominicans,"  with  respect  to  npo^^tnsy  from  the  Floly  Sep,  in  a 
manner  qnite  contrary  to  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  and  unjustly  identifio';  the 
whole  English  province,  at  lea'*t  by  iuiplicatioii,  wiili  the  acts  ot  a  few 
individuals, — possibly  even  only  one  or  two.   We  do  not  ask,  of  course, 
for  absolutely  faultless  historical  accuracy  in  books  of  fiction,  bnt  this  is 
too  serious  an  error  to  be  overlooked. 

Mtuic,  the  Vcirr  nf  IIarw<iny  in  Creation.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Mury  Jnne  E^tcourt.  (Longmans.)  The  exact  mcatdnir  of  the  title 
of  this  volume  is  a  puzzle  to  us.  Not  6o  its  contents,  w  hich  are  a  series 
of  extracts  firom  writers  of  all  classes  and  schools,  chiefly  in  verse,  who 
have  written  the  praises  of  music.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  "  lounging  book'' 
as  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  very  agreeable  companion  for  the  present  summer  time. 
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THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR. 

Wb  have  nerer  been  either  vehement  partisans  or  vehement 
enemies  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III« ;  and  it  is  therefore 
with  no  personal  feelings  either  of  disappointment  or  exul- 
tation that  we  have  wa^ed  the  signs  by  which  his  true  cha^ 
racter  has  now  for  some  years  been  unfolding  itself,  and  which 
the  recent  French  elections  induce  us  brieflv  to  review.  Not 
that  any  reflecting  person  can  contemplate  his  career  with  an 
interest  any  thing  less  than  profound.  The  peace  of  Europe 
depends  in  so'liffge  a  degree  on  the  stability  of  the  impenal 
regime y  that  we  contemplate  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
government  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  we  should 
watch  the  habits  of  the  owner  of  a  firework-roanufactoiy 
carried  on  next  door  to  our  own  house.  Moreover,  the  £m« 
peror  himself  has  personally  deserved  so  well  of  the  English 
nation,  that  &om  mere  good-will  an  Englishman  can  hardly 
help  viewing  his  mtem  of  government  with  a  more  than 
common  amount  of  anxiety. 

Viewing  his  career,  therefore,  at  once  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  without  any  special  personal  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment or  gratification,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  an 
mcreasing  conviction  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  not 
destined  to  fulfil  the  hopes  which  were  formed  regarding 
him,  as  the  saviour  of  the  French  nation.  -  Year  after  year 
goes  on,  and  furnishes  fresh  signs  of  his  deliberate  adoption 
of  a  system,  which,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  is  far  ftom  calculated 
to  rescue  France  permanently  from  her  perils,  or  to  impart 
to  her  those  elements  of  prosperity  without  which  neither 
can  the  Napoleonic  dynas^  survive,  nor  the  empire  remain 
in  internal  peace.  The  truth,  and  a  most  unwelcome  one  it 
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is,  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  a 
brilliant  despot,  but  not  a  great  statesman  nor  the  regene- 
rator of  a  people. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  first  mounted  his  throne,  his 
course  for  a  few  months  was  clear  to  every  man,  of  however 
ordinary  a  capacity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  what  ought  to 
be  the  new  sovereign's  first  object;  the  only  question  was, 
how  to  attain  it.  That  object  was  simply  the  enforcement 
of  order  ;  order  absolute  and  supreme.  Whatever  was  to  be 
the  future  of  Fi  ance,  her  instant  necesiiity  was  repose  ;  at 
whatever  coal,  and  by  whatever  means,  revoluliuuism  must 
be  crushed.  ^^' iietliLr  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  or  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  every  thing  like  parliamentary  indepeudence  ;  or  by 
the  gagging  of  the  press  ;  or  by  the  exile  of  dangerous  men, 
however  personally  eminent  or  respectable  ;  internal  tran- 
quillity must  be  first  secured.  The  new  emperor  adopted  all 
these  means,  with  more  or  less  severity  of  detail,  lie  did 
his  work  perhaps  as  {juieily,  and  with  as  little  offence  to  in- 
dividuals, as  was  possible.  He  grasped  France  with  the  iron 
hand;  but  he  put  on  something  very  like  the  velvet  glove,  which, 
it  was  said  tiiat  his  uncle  did  not  always  remember  to  put  on 
when  he  seized  the  French  people  in  his  gripe. 

Another,  and  a  very  difficult  duty  which  lay  before  him, 
he  also  accomplished  with  irreproachable  power  and  self-con- 
trol. He  cultivated  the  English  alliance.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  value  the  furious  onslaughts  of  the  English  news- 
pers  at  their  proper  value.  He  simply  overlooked  them, 
e  neither  struck  at  our  pride  nor  irritated  our  vanity  ;  and 
the  result  followed,  that,  when  he  visited  our  country,  he  was 
met  with  a  reception  such  as  perhaps  had  never  before  been 
accorded  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  consequences  were  im- 
measurably beneficial  to  himself  as  the  restorer  of  his  dynasty. 
He  was  saved  from  the  necessity  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Russia ;  he  shared  with  us  half  the  diihculties  of 
tlie  late  war,  and  obtained  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory  :  and 
he  was  in  a  position  to  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  just  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  France 
to  back  out  of  tlie  struggle,  while  this  country  was  more 
ready  than  ever  to  continue  it.  Thus,  by  one  tacking  of  ids 
vessel,  he  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  his  enemy ,  Russia, 
and  of  his  friend  and  rival.  Great  iiritain.  Few  new  sove- 
reigns have  been  favoured  by  fortune  with  sueli  opportuni- 
ties ibr  consolidating  their  power  and  magniiyiug  their  repu- 
tation. 

The  Kussian  war  was,  however,  but  an  episode  in  the 
emperor's  historj  aa  the  aovereign  of  a  people  still  palpitat-. 
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ing  with  the  eflfeeti  of  seventy  yean  of  xerbltttioiifl.  So  ioom 
ee  tniiqiiilUt7  ms  ettaUished  in  Erancei  and  a  ^'eonatitii* 
tion**  inaMnualed  calculated  to  epiore  admimstiatiTe  quiet, 
whatever  me  might  be  ita  functions  and  deficiencies^  came 
the  time  fat  xemedylng  the  national  lerolutionaiy  disease,  by 
attacking  it  in  its  causes.  The  external  parozTnns  were 
stepped  bjr  the  obvious  expedient  of  clapping  the  patient 
into  a  strait-waistcoat;  what,  then,  was  to  be  done  to  give 
sanity  to  the  brain,  and  a  healthy  action  to  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  ? 

Two  eourses  lay  open  to  Louis  Napoleon:  he  mkht  either 
trust  to  the  mere  effect  of  ccmtinued  trenquillitjr,  obtained  at 
however  terrible  a  cost,  but  accompanied  with  material  wealth 
and  prosperity ;  or  he  mi^ht  seek  to  influence  the  mind  of  the 
French  nation,  in  its  vanons  ranks,  in  such  a  way  as  at  once 
to  conciliate  its  friendship  towards  his  ^stem,  and  to  cure  it 
ef  its  charaeteristic  fioilts.  The  former  ^etem  would  neces- 
sarily be  accOTipanied  by  the  adoption  of  various  devices  for 
gratifying  the  caprices  and  passiona  of  the  more  formidable 
and  reckless  portions  of  the  people :  the  latter  would  require 
the  gradual  erection  of  nationid  inatitutiona  of  a  kind  to  last 
by  their  own  nature,  and  to  work  themsdves  by  the  Tenr  laws 
m  thmr  eoostruetion.  The  former  is  the  system  of  tiie  ^spot, 
tiie  latter  is  the  system  of  the  statesman. 

Unhappily  for  France  and  for  the  world,  the  French  em- 
peror has  chosen  tiie  former,  and  rejected  tiie  latter  system, 
IVor  even  in  the  method  of  governing  wliich  he  has  adopted, 
has  he  displayed  any  thing  IDEe  the  qualitiea  of  a  mind  of  the 
highest  and  most  prophetic  order*  Material  prosperity  is,  of 
eourse,  the  one  grana  object  of  the  legialatkm  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  intelligent  despot.  But  it  is  very  possible  to 
force  on  a  period  of  apparent  naticmal  wealth  at  a  coat  and 
by  means  wnich,  if  not  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  a  people,  are  ypt  of  a  most  perilous  kind,  and 
iivhich  tend  directly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. It  is  far  easier,  but  it  is  far  more  dangerous,  to  go- 
Tern  a  nation  through  its  passions  and  infirmities,  than  by  a 
sound  and  vigorous  regimen  which  shall  issue  in  a  state  of 
enduring  health  and  manhood.  There  is  nothing  like  an  un- 
limited allowance  of  sugar-plums  in  a  nursery,  or  of  holidays 
and  pocket-money  in  a  school,  for  keeping  children  and  boys 
quiet,  and  making  yourself  a  popular  nurse  or  schoolmaster 
lor  a  few  weeks ;  and  of  all  nations  in  Europe  there  is  no 
people  whose  foibles  and  whose  inclinations  are  so  manifest 
to  tile  observer,  and  so  easy  to  administer  to  by  any  govern- 
ment that  happens  to  be  holding  the  reins  of  power,  as  the 
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Kench  people*  They  may  be  a  most  difficult  people  to.db-* 
cipline  and  to  educate  for  better  things,  but  they  are  the 
eoBiest  in  the  world  to  quiet  and  to  keep  amused  for  a  time» 
when  once  your  troops  are  sufficiently  numerousi  and  your 
exchequer  has  a  balance  at  your  command*  The  ver^  facility 
of  disposition  with  which  they  plunge  into  revolution  leads 
ifaem  with  habitual  ease  into  all  sorts  of  passionate  or  volatile 
excitement.  The  very  recklessness  with  which  they  scorn  the 
notion  of  law.  and  authori^,  as  such,  and  apart  from  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  those  who  are  the  holders  of  office,  disposes 
them  to  submit  wilJi  the  readiness  of  the  lower  animals  to 
any  power  which  is  strong  enough  to  put  a  bit  in  their  mouth 
and  a  saddle  upon  theb  back* 

No  wonder,  l^en,  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  tempted  to 
forget  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  however  clearly  he  under- 
stood them  himself,  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  present 
quiet  and  a  freedom  of  unlimited  personal  indulgence  for  his 
own  tastes  and  pursuits*  When  he  mounted  1&  throne,  he 
found  existing  m  France  sundry  elements  of  national  weak- 
ness and  disaster  in  full  operation*  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were :  a  tenure  of  land  fatal  to  the  extension  of  agri- 
culture, accompanied  with  an  urgent  necessity  for  that  ex- 
tension ;  a  demtsement  of  the  aristocratical  class,  vexy  much 
the  result  of  that  same  vicious  territorial  system ;  a  morbid 
tendency  to  money  speculation  and  gambling  \  a  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  free*trade,  of  a  specially  suicidal  influence 
in  a  country  like  Ftance ;  an  exaggerated  fondness  for  mili- 
tary shows,  and  for  external  displays  of  all  sorts  and  kinds; 
a  deficiency  in  moral  courage  even  in  persons  conspicuous  for 
personal  bravery,  and  that  want  of  self-renpect  wnid^  is  in- 
variably the  attendant  of  want  of  respect  for  others  in  the 
carrying  on  of  public  affairs ;  a  vehement  desire  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  feeling  thrqugh  the  medium  of  the 
periodical  press,  with  a  very  faint  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
which  attach  to  such  expression ;  and  crowning  all,  a  general 
forgetfulness  of  the  rights  of  law  and  authority,  as  such,  an 
eager  spirit  of  place-hunting  and  official  immondily,  with  a 
habit  either  of  opposing  all  government,  or  of  trusting  every 
thing  to  official  energy  and  resources*  Added  to  these  ele- 
ments of  difficulty,  there  was  the  fact,  that  the  intellect  and 
moral  strength  of  nearly  all  France  was  in  no  desree  con- 
nected with  the  new  regime , — either  standing  aloof  from  it, 
or'  regarding  it  with  suspicion,  disgust^  or  hatred*  The  new 
emperor  stood  alone  among  his  countrymen*  He  had  a  few 
firiends,  but  in  the  nation  they  were  nobodies,  and  a  host  of 
sateUites,  who  in  the  nation  were  worse  than  nobodies*  The 
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intellii^ent  mind  of  France,  with  few  exceptions,  held  itself 
apart.  It  accepted  his  rule,  as  a  refuge  from  anarchy ;  but 
it  lent  him  no  helping  hand.  It  suspected  him,  or  it  ab- 
liorred  him,  or  at  best  it  knew  nothing  about  him.  Litera- 
ture, science,  and  statesmanship  united  for  once  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  legitimists  and  the  hauteur  of  the  aristocracy, 
to  show  to  the  new  emperor  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  him  and  them ;  and  that  as  he  had  raised  himself  on 
Lis  own  claims  alone,  he  must  prove  himself  something  more 
tlian  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  before  he  could  claim  to  repre- 
sent whatever  was  great,  noble,  and  honourable  in  the  French 
people. 

Such  were  the  gigantic  social  and  political  evils  which 
the  new  sovereign  found  existing  in  tne  people  whom  he 
undertook  to  govern,  and  to  govern  well,  and  moreover  to 
secure  from  future  revolutions.  What,  then,  has  he  actually 
done,  or  attempted  to  do,  by  way  of  radical  cure  for  these 
elements  ofanaichjand  decay?  Literally  nothing,  or  little 
better  than  nothing*  If  he  has  here  and  there  slightly  dimi- 
nished the  action  of  some  perilous  habit,  in  other  points  he 
has  systematically  fostered  the  causes  of  national  disease ;  so 
that,  except  in  the  two  points  of  tranquillity  and  a  partial  in- 
crease in  we  distinct  religious  sentiment,  the  French  people^ 
as  an  aggregate  of  living  men  and  women,  are  perhaps  m  a 
less  vigorous  and  healthy  condition  than  when  they  submitted 
again  to  the  Napoleon  rule. 

Take,  first,  Uie  all-important  subject  of  the  tenure  of  land 
and  property  generally.  The  French  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  testamentary  diroosition  of  possessions  is  such,  that  the 
creation  or  continued  existence  of  any  thing  approaching  to 
large  territorial  property  is  practicauy  out  of  the  question. 
The  French  system  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  our  own»  The 
land  of  France,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  hands  of  petty  proprie- 
tors, often  descending  to  the  level  of  mere  peasantry.  The 
result  of  this  system  is  twofold:  agriculture  is  krat  in  its 
infancy;  and  the  eziBtence  of  a  class  of  gentry  and  aristo- 
cracy, whose  position  and  power  throughout  the  empire  would 
check  the  frightful  power  and  fierce  red  republicanism  of 
the  towns,  is  simply  impossible.  The  calculations  recently 
published  in  the  vaJluable  work  of  Latour  Lavignci  the  gen- 
tleman sent  over  by  the  emperor  himself  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  British  agriculture,  show,  that  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  French  climate,  their  agricultural  knowledge 
is  so  defective,  that  it  takes  about  three  times  as  much  land 
to  keep  a  sheep  in  France  as  it  does  in  this  country.  Similar 
tdiaadvantages,  of  course,  afiect  the  produce  of  grain-crops* 
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Now  the  merest  tyro  in  ai^^ricuitural  matters  is  aware  tliat 
farming  cannot  improve,  in  countries  like  England  and  France, 
except  tiirough  the  increase  of  live-stock ;  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  multiplication  of  live-stock  requires  an  outlay  of 
capital  which  is  totally  out  of  tht^  reach  of  such  small  pro- 
prietors as  tlie  general  class  of  ]ando\Miers  in  France.  Con- 
sequently, in  spite  of  all  the  artificial  macliinery  of  agricul- 
tural  shows  in  Paris,  nothing  national,  nothing  practical,  is 
clone  or  can  be  done,  so  long  as  it  is  impossible ilor  large  d^Jb^ 
taiists  to  expend  their  weahii  u])on  farming. 

To  meet  this  enormous  evil — this  fruitful  source  of  revo- 
lutions and  deca}' — the  emperor  has  done  nothing  but  send  a 
commissioner  to  Enghmd,  and  get  up  a  few  shows  to  amuse 
the  dihttanti  in  cattle  and  sheep.  He  lias  riot  so  much  as  laid 
his  fmger  on  the  evil  which  is  at  the  root  of  tlie  whole.  His 
courage,  so  nuich  vaunted,  evaporates  the  moment  it  is  a 
question  of  alirouting  the  peasantry,  who  believe  in  him  as  the 
incarnation  of  all  wisdom  and  all  glory.  He  has  contented 
himself  \\  ith  tlie  ignorant  adulation  of  a  multitude,  by  which 
he  personally  keeps  his  throne,  though  at  the  cost  of  fostering 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  whole  nation  of  France.  A  patriot, 
a  statesman,  whose  object  was  the  good  of  his  countr}',  would 
liave  aimed  instantly  at  the  gradual  counteraction  of  tliat 
deadly  system  which  was  first  consolidated  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
whose  foundations  were  laid  deeper  than  ever  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  last  century.  France  can  never  be  permanently 
and  healtldly  rich  and  peaceful  but  by  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  her  natural  resources  on  sound  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  by  the  creation  of  that  manly,  self-respecting, 
conservative  element  in  her  society,  which  can  never  exist 
where  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  territorial  aristocracy^ 
and  gentry.  Had  the  emperor  been  a  patriot,  instead  of 
dreading  the  erection  of  a  class  of  men  like  the  English  gen- 
try and  aristocracy,  among  whom  he  would  have  moved  as 
primu.s  inter  pares,  and  not  like  an  oriental  despot  amidst  a 
herd  of  courtiers,  he  would  have  bent  his  whole  energies  to 
objects  very  different  from  the  pampering  the  pasaions  of 
greedy  stockjobbers  and  daring  speculators. 

This  latter  class,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  at  once  used  as 
his  instruments,  and  aided  in  their  rashness.  Probably  since 
the  days  of  Law  and  the  celebrated  South-Sea  Bubble,  the 
spirit  of  commercial  gambling  has  never  been  so  rife  in  France 
as  it  is  at  this  moment.  It  has  always  been  a  weak  point  in 
the  French  character ;  and  corresponds,  in  civil  life,  to  that 
dash  and  brilliancy  which  Frenchmen  display  in  war,  and 
,where  daah  and  biiliiancy  are  often  as  oompletely  in  plane 
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they  are  out  of  place  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce.  Paris 
is  Tiow  the  very  paradise  of  stockjobbers  and  schemers;  and, 
unhappily  for  the  cmj)cror  and  for  France,  they  not  only  rule 
in  their  natural  haunts,  but  they  hold  a  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  and  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  where  their 
pernicious  habits  will  produce,  aad  are  producing,  resultfi  the 

most  demoralising  and  ])erilous. 

These  men,  too,  aid  the  emperor  in  his  unfortunate  taste 
for  extravagance  of  display  in  externals;  an  extravagance 
"which  will  go  far  to  neutralise  the  undoubted  development  of 
Prench  trade  which  has  taken  place  during  the  present  ri- 
gime.  It  is  one  of  the  various  points  in  wliich  the  emperor 
is  unlike  his  uncle,  that  his  taste  is  destitute  of  simplicity, 
and  that  his  personal  habits  are  of  that  luxurious  and  costly 
kind  which  rapidly  degenerates  into  the  simply  vulgar,  and 
too  readilv  falls  in  with  the  national  fondness  for  sacrificinff 
the  permanent  and  the  useful  to  the  temporary  and  the 
showy.  The  habits  of  Napoleon's  court,  his  theatrical  imita- 
tions of  the  sham  sports  and  hunting  parties  of  tlie  grand 
nionargue'—a  piece  of  trilling  which  is  surprising  in  a  man 
who  lias  hunted  at  Melton,  and  really  can  ride  across  a  coun- 
try (especially  when  it  is  remembered  who  and  what  this 
herd  of  courtiers  are) — is  a  sign  ot  a  hollow  and  vicious  sys- 
tem, for  which  no  present  tranquillity  can  permanently  com- 
pensate. It  betrays  a  want  of  true  moral  and  intellectual 
^eatness  in  him  who  is  the  author  of  the  whole,  and  must 
make  every  enlightened  and  patriotic  man  tremble  for  his 
country's  future. 

A  similar  indolent  unwillingness  to  provide  for  a  real  fu- 
ture prosperity  at  the  cost  of  present  trouble,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  emperor's  conduct  on  the  tree-trade  (juestion.  No  one 
perceives  more  clearly  than  himself  the  necessity  of  the  iii- 
trod action  of  a  free-trade  policy,  if  France  is  to  develo])  her 
own  ea])abilities,  and  attain  a  healthy  and  self-sustaining 
comme  rcial  and  rnanufacturing  existence.  The  resources  of 
her  soil  and  climate  are  great;  hut  the  prejudices  of  many  of 
her  people  are  vehement  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance. 
The  same  petty  jealousy  which  once  ruled  in  Ihigland,  under 
the  name  of  protection,  is  still  dominant  in  Franco.  Few  of 
her  staple  productions  are  in  a  sound  condition  ;  the  rest 
being,  for  the  most  part,  either  hampered  by  restrictions  or 
forced  by  government  nursing.  Tlie  w me- trade  has  no  fair 
chance  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  while  all  France  is 
compelled  to  buy  bad  sugar  at  a  high  ]jrice,  in  order  to  keep 
aip  the  beetroot  interest;  a  pet  scheme  created  by  the  hrst 
J^^poieo&«  against  all  sound  notions  of  economy,  but  xkecesai- 
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tated  by  his  blind  opposition  to  English  interests.  And  so 
in  other  details.  France  yiilVers  from  the  iTifluence  of  a  sys- 
tem utterly  exploded  by  wise  economists,  and  by  none  more 
cordially  than  by  Napoleon  himself.  Yet  he  will  not  risk 
the  loss  of  a  breath  of  popular  applause,  or  take  any  efficiently 
practical  means  for  opening  the  eyes  of  the  jjeopie  to  their 
own  true  interests.  Boundless  energ-y  can  be  devoted  to  tiie 
getting  up  of  spectacles  for  the  mob,  or  for  despatching 
troops  to  the  seat  of  war,  or  for  annihilating  the  freedom  of  a 
press  which  only  whispers  discontent ;  but  at  the  first  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  shown  by  a  commercial  clique,  the 
imperial  nibblings  at  free-trade  are  stopped,  and  no  single 
measure  of  any  kind  is  adopted  to  ensure  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  wiser  opinions  in  the  nation.  Like  an  ill-managed 
nursery,  full  of  nancflity  children,  the  French  people  are  to  be 
governed  1)Y  bein^^  aUcrnntely  silenced  and  spoilt.  To  train 
and  educate  them  lor  a  wise  and  virtuous  life  of  their  own^  is 
a  task  too  troublesome  to  be  ever  contemplated. 

Paris,  however,  say  the  emperor's  admirers,  is  becoming  a 
gor^reous  city  of  palaces.  Were  this  true,  what  docs  it  ])rove? 
Simply  that  an  innnensc  sum  has  beeii  raised  by  taxation,  and 
spent  on  bricks  and  mortar,  while  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  left  exactly  where  they 
were.  By  what  abuse  of  language  can  -wc  apply  the  term 
statesmanship"  to  a  scheme  w  hich  merely  keeps  the  repub- 
licans quiet  by  employinof  them  to  build  buildings  for  the 
rich,  and  forcing  other  people  to  ]Kiy  tor  them  ?  This  may  be 
a  veiy  useful  expedient  for  staviiiL^-oli  revolutions  for  a  year 
or  two;  but  it  only  does  so  by  paviii^  the  way  to  future  con- 
vulsions w  hen  these  palliations  can  be  no  1oni]^er  administered. 
I'jiie  builclln^s  ought  to  be  the  result  oi'  national  prosperity 
and  a  sound  social  condition;  they  cannot  create  it.  On  the 
coiurary,  when  forced  forwards  l)v  a  despotic  ])o\ver,  on  a 
rotten  basis  of  economics,  they  actually  hasten  the  ririn  they 
are  intended  to  prevent.  Napoleon  III.  is  finishini^r  \}\q 
Louvre ;  what  did  the  commencement  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  other  similar  architectural  s})lendours  of  the  ancieri  re- 
rjimr,  do  for  its  perpetuity  or  for  France  ?  Augustus  found 
old  liome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  Who  succeeded 
Augustus?  and  how  many  of  the  subsequent  emperors  of 
Borne  died  in  their  beds  ?  We  have  no  faith  in  the  brick-and* 
^    mortar  regeneration  of  a  people. 

The  emperor's  treatment  of  the  press  is  a  pregnant  illus- 
tration of  the  entire  spirit  of  his  government.  That  the 
h  rcnch  people  should  prosperously  exist  without  a  periodical 
presa  and  a  vigorous  and  characteristic  litexatiiie«  is  an  jjnpc** 
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Bibilitj.  It  is  as  essentially  a  neceadtj  of  their  civilisation  as 
it  is  of  ours.  A  Frenchmaa  must  express  himself  and  his 
opinions.  Silence  is  torture  to  him.  To  gag  him  is  only  to 
stimulate  the  latent  iiies  of  his  mind*  He  must  write  and 
read  books  and  newspapers  br  the  very  law  of  his  Gallic 
temperament.  It  was,  thererore,  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
emperor,  the  moment  he  was  secure  on  his  throne,  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  this  national  desire,  and  to  provide  for 
its  healthy  and  sober  exercise.  The  task  might  have  been 
difficult ;  but  its  difficulties  were  not  insurmountable*  The 
highly  cultivated  ranks  of  French  intellect  are  not  so  desti- 
tute of  men  of  honour,  sense,  and  self-command,  as  to  be 
unable  to  supply  an  ample  list  of  writers,  who,  if  treated  in 
a  friendly  and  respectful  spirit,  and  allowed  a  fair  amount  of 
liberty,  would  have  discussed  public  affairs  with  a  freedom 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  nation  without  endangering 
the  safetjr  of  the  imperial  rfyme.  No  doubt  they  would 
have  said,  at  times,  many  things  distasteful  to  the  imperial 
palate,  and  even  odious  to  the  flatterers  of  the  imperial  court* 
They  might  even,  at  times,  have  created  some  degree  of  real 
embarrassment,  though  temporary,  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment.  But  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  endured 
all  this,  even  incessantly,  than  to  place  the  iron  heel  of  a 
despotic  police  upon  the  mouth  of  a  whole  nation  ?  to  nlence, 
with  the  same  relentless  rigour,  the  representative  of  consti- 
tutional order  and  of  bloodthirsty  anarchy ;  the  adherents  of 
an  exiled  royal  family  and  liie  perpetrators  of  socialism  and 
assassination ;  the  defenders  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  the 
votaries  of  immoral  and  antichristian  license  ?  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  despot,  and  not  of  the  statesman,  absolutely  to  forbid 
all  free  cntidsm  of  his  proceedings.  And  to  suppose  that  a 
sovereign  can  conciliate  the  permanent  attachment  of  the 
Flrench  people,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  by  stifling^  their 
voices  the  moment  they  attempt  to  say  what  they  think  of 
him,  is  a  policy  nothing  short  of  suicidal.  That  the  emperor 
is  personally  responsiue  for  this  determined  and  systematic 
repression  of  any  thing  approaching  to  free  criticism,  we 
very  much  doubt  It  is  the  work,  practicaUy,  of  the  syco- 
phants and  jealous  officials  who  rule  France  in  his  name.  He 
IB  too  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  a  man  to  give  himself 
habitually  to  the  bunnen  of  governing,  however  stedfastly 
he  may  work  when  spurred  by  novelty  or  excitement,  or 
forced  onwards  by  the  necessities  of  a  crisis.  He  looks  upon 
himself  far  too  much  as  the  child  and  the  favoured  instru- 
ment of  destiny  to  be  given  to  trouble  himself  overmuch 
with  praetical  details.  Tour  child  of  destiny  is  ever  a  rather 
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lazy  fellow,  who  comes  out  on  grand  occasions  as  the  Dens 
mndex  when  the  nodus  is  sufficiently  worthy  of  the  ap])an- 
tion.  But  so  it  ever  is  with  despots.  The  mischiefs  ])erpe- 
trated  in  their  name  and  by  their  authority,  by  unprinci])lecl 
officials,  are  far  worse  than  any  thing  they  woukl  personally 
sanction,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  every 
important  affair  for  themselves. 

As  a  natural  accompaniment  of  this  rigorous  system  of 
repression,  the  emperor  has  made  no  attempts  towards  coa» 
ciuating  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  any  section  of  French- 
men respectable  for  their  capacity  or  their  character,  with 
one  solitary  exception.  Every  thing  that  is  noble  in  France, 
every  thing  that  is  intellectual,  every  thing  which  has  nothing 
personally  to  get  by  subserving  the  present  dynasty,  stands 
aloof  from  the  imperial  presence,  and  finds  itself  more  hope- 
lesfiily  alienated  every  year  that  passes.  That  a  man  with 
the  emperor's  antecedents,  suddenly  elevated  to  be  master  of 
France,  should  find  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  French 
statesmanship,  literature,  and  society,  eager  to  open  its  anus 
to  him  the  moment  he  appeared  on  the  scene,  was  out  of  the 

auestion.  He  could  not  be  viewed  wiUi  any  feelings  but 
lose  of  doubt  and  mudety,  even  by  persons  most  willing  to 
hope  all  things,  and  most  eager  to  support  any  government 
which  promised  peace  to  France.  Had  the  first  minds  in  the 
nation  thrown  themselves  into  his  arms  without  waiting  to 
sec  what  kind  of  a  man  he  would  prove  himself,  they  would 
but  have  shown  their  own  shallowness  or  worthlessness.  So 
far  from  having  a  right  to  expect  a  better  welcome  than  he 
received,  Louis  Napoleon  was  met  with  a  more  friendly  re- 
ception than  he  had  any  right  to  look  for.  Nothing  was 
known  of  him  by  the  world  in  g^eneral  to  make  thoughtful 
Frenchmen  otherwise  than  suspicious.  His  past  private  his- 
tory had  nothing  about  it  to  conciliate  confidence  and  jrespect 
towards  his  character,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  his 
capacity  which  had  been  formed  by  his  personal  intimates. 

Knowing  this,  therefore,  had  he  possessed  the  elements  of 
true  patriotic  greatness,  or  true  personal  greatness,  the  new 
anpetor,  the  mcnnent  he  had  ehown  France  that  he  could 
insure  her  a  temporary  repose,  would  have  devoted  himself 
to  the  great  work  of  conciliating  all  that  was  best  and  noblest 
in  the  fVench  nation.  Not  that  he  ought  to  have  truckled  to 
them,  or  attempted  to  purchase  them,  or  to  soothe  their  ini- 
tatioQ  by  flattering  tlieir  vanity,  or  merging  differences  of 
principle  and  feeling  ;  these  baser  methods  wowld  rather  have 
served  to  strengthen  their  dislike  than  to  CGnoUiate  their  r^ 
gatd.   His  policy  ought  to  have  been  to  allow  them  all  poa- 
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sible  liberty,  "based  on  an  appeal  to  their  candour  and  for- 
bearance^ and  on  a  manifest  respect  for  their  riii;]its  and  feel- 
ing's. He  ought  to  have  songliL  to  attaeh  them  to  himself 
throuLdi  their  virtues  ;  and  not  to  silence  their  opposition  by 
sho\vin<;'  tlieni  that  he  was  iu  possessiou  of  irresistible  powez 
to  crush  them. 

Yet  what  an  nmvorthy  exliibition  of  petty  despotism  has 
the  policy  of  the  imperial  government  too  often  displayed. 
Take  its  conduct  towards  two  ^iich  distinguished  Frenchmen, 
of  different  parties  and  different  creeds,  as  Montalembcrt  and 
Gnizot;  men  of  all  others  whom  Napoleon  ought  to  have 
made  his  friends,  and  whom  he  could  not  make  his  slaves. 
Here,  in  these  recent  elections,  we  have  witnessed  the  govern- 
ment literally  devoting  itself  to  prevent  the  election  of  Mon- 
talembcrt to  the  Chamber,  after  "warning"  the  CorrespoT%* 
danty  the  organ  of  Moutalembert  and  ether  illustrious  French- 
men, and  the  only  French  periodical  which  dares  to  remark 
on  the  dominant  imperialism  in  a  spirit  of  free,  legitimate,  and 
religious  criticism.  We  are  far  from  upholding  the  entire 
policy  of  the  party  whom  Montalembcrt  represents,  and  we 
think  he  himself  occasionally  commits  a  serious  error ;  but 
when  we  see  a  man  like  him,  unquestionably  one  of  the  first 
and  most  incorruptible  of  French  statesmen,  thrust  out  of 
the  representative"  body,  to  make  way  for  some  flunkey  of 
prosperous  imperialism,  we  can  only  recognise  in  the  conduct 
of  the  ruling  power  a  token  of  its  inherent  weakness,  and  a  siga 
of  its  utter  want  of  self-respect  and  nobleness  of  character. 

If  it  is  charitably  supposed  that  this  last  piece  of  spite 
does  not  proceed  directly  from  tlie  emperor,  what  shall  be 
said  in  defence  of  the  speech  he  made  himself  within  the  last 
twelyemonth^  in  which  he  condescended  to  send  his  card  to 
M.  Thiers,  and  at  the  same  time  administered  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  M.  Guizot  ?  Only  conceive  a  royal*  speech  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  queen  should  {»ay  m  a  powerful  peer 
for  not  coming  to  court,  or  for  criticising  her  government,  by 
quoting  with  approbation  a  sentence  from  the  writings  df 
some  political  adversary,  notorious  alike  for  his  brilliancy  and 
bis  low  standard  of  political  morals.  M«  Thiers,  indeed,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  has  made  no  sign  of  recognition  of  the  imperial 
oomplimertt,  so  |iaipabiy  and  grossly  flattering;  and  we  can- 
not help  discerning  in  his  silence  and  continued  alienation  a 
proof  that  he,  at  any  tate,  has  little  confidence  in  the  stabili^ 
of  the  present  regime,  M.  Thiers,  with  all  the  dubious  cha" 
zaeter  of  his  political  morale^  enjoys  a  status  as  a  statesman 
which  ezoeeds  that  of  all  the  imperial  officials  combined; 
and  we  can  imagine  that  the  emperor  would  be  only  too  glad 
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to  purchase  his  support  at  a  high  price.  But  either  the  bid- 
dinp  lias  been  too  public,  or  the  purchaser  is  ik)1  accounted 
suiiiciently  solvent,  to  tempt  the  brilliant  orator  irom  his  re- 
tirement; and  the  emperor  has  had  the  iiiortliication  of  know- 
ing that  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  alii  out  one  of  the  most 
venerable,  and  has  failed  to  purchase  one  of  the  most  pur- 
chasable, of  all  French  statesmen,  in  the  meantime,  the 
French  Academy  has  just  now  afresh  signalised  its  disgust  at 
tlie  imperial  ostracising  of  literary  and  political  <:reatncss,  by 
electing  M.  de  Montalembert,  and  M.  de  Falioux,  his  friend 
aud  associate,  to  two  of  its  most  distinguished  offices. 

The  one  solitary  exception  to  this  system  of  alienating  all 
that  is  best  in  France  is  found  in  the  civilities  which  the  em- 
peror has  shown  to  the  clergy  in  a  few  public  acts  of  respect 
for  religion,  and  in  his  sending  an  army  to  Rome  to  keep  the 
Pope  from  being  dethroned  by  his  own  subjects.  All  this  is 
so  far  good  and  praiseworthy,  and  we  would  be  the  last  per- 
sons to  diminish  the  claims  which  the  emperor  has  upon  our 
respect  or  gratitude  in  these  respects  ;  but  wc  cannot  help 
noting  two  particular  points,  which  serve  materially  to  qua- 
lify any  ideas  we  might  entertain  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  a  line  of  conduct  so  little  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  proceedings.  The  first  is  the 
awkward  fact,  that  until  he  married  and  settled  down  into 
domestic  respectability,  he  was  not  giving  many  reasons  for 
supposing  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  to  care  much  about 
religion  as  religion.  We  know  well  the  inconsistencies  of 
poor  human  nature  in  this  respect,  and  that  a  man's  faith 
may  at  times  be  sufficiently  sincere  to  make  him  promote  the 
interests  of  religion  from  motives  in  themselves  good,  and  yet 
be  not  a  little  inoperative  in  other  respects.  W  hen,  however, 
a  public  personage  holds  out  his  hand  to  the  ecclesiasdcal 
authorities,  and  in  various  ways  fosters  the  improvement  of 
public  morals,  it  is  but  natural  that  people  should  scan  his 
motives  pretty  closely^  and  ask  who  and  what  is  this  new  re« 
former. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  clearly  essential  to  the  em- 
peror's success  that  he  should  make  friends  of  the  parochial 
clergy  throughout  France.  His  chief  support  lies  in  the 
masses  of  the  population  scattered  throughout  the  country  at 
large.  This  population  is  eminently  poor,  and  therefore  is 
naturally  led  in  its  politics  by  the  local  clergy.  Wherever 
there  is  uniyersal  sumrage  among  a  peasantry,  an  immense  in- 
fluence is  necessarily  exercised  by  landed  proprietors  in  a 
country  situated  like  England^  or  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  a 
country  situated  like  France*  To  suppose  that  the  vast  herds 
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of  field-labourers  m  France  or  England  can  act  upon  any  po- 
litical opinions  which  are  discountenanced  by  the  priesthood 
or  the  umdlords,  except  in  cases  of  agitation  amounting  to 
actual  revolutiony  is  absurd*  It  was  therefore  absolutely  ne- 
cessarjr  that  a  Buonaparte  should  make  the  French  clergy 
bis  fnends.  Without  any  undue  exercise  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence, they  would  naturally  either  immensely  strengthen  or 
diminish  his  reputation  among  the  voters,  and  at  all  costs 
must  be  conciliated.  We  confess,  therefore,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  proof  tending  in  another  direction,  we  cannot  see 
in  the  emperor's  support  of  the  Church  any  thing  more  than 
the  policy  of  a  ruler  whose  one  great  end  was  the  consolida^ 
tion  of  his  own  personal  power* 

As  to  the  improvement  which  in  certain  respects  has  taken 
place  in  French  morals  and  religion,  it  in  no  way  militates 
against  the  views  of  the  imperial  policy  whidi  we  have  ex- 
pressed. It  is  owing  to  the  direct  action  of  the  religious 
principle,  as  enforced  by  the  example  and  teaching  of  a 
zealous  clergy  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Frencb  laity  which 


zacter  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  and  whatever  the  ho- 
mage," to  use  tne  characteristic  French  term,  paid  to  the 
ministers  of  religion*'  on  fitting  occasions,  it  would  be  too 
foolish  to  speak  of  the  general  entourage  of  the  court  as 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  any  thing  that  is  great,  whether 
in  the  way  of  morals,  intellect,  literature,  science,  or  good 
taste.  The  outrageous  extravagance  in  dress  which  has  cha- 
racterised the  imperial  court,  is  a  sufficient  indication,  in  mo- 
dem times,  of  the  class  of  persons  who  hold  official  sway,  and 
attempt  to  give  the  tone  to  fashionable  society  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  sovereign.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  and  to  whom- 
soever the  blame  is  to  be  attributed,  the  fact  is  fearfully  clear, 
that  ike  present  ruler  of  France  is  surrounded  by  men  and 
women,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  few  of  those  who  con- 
stitute tiie  real,  permanent  strength  and  greatness  of  the 
upper  classes  of  national  society. 

Such,  we  fear,  is  the  present  position  of  the  Buonaparte 
d3masi7.  It  furnishes  a  sad  augury  for  the  future,  for  it  pro- 
mises no  solution  of  the  problems  whicb  have  agitated  the 
iFrench  people  for  so  long  a  period.  The  French  mind  is 
more  destitute  of  self-controlling  and  disciplined  ozganisation 
than  ever.  If  the  emperor  were  now  to  die,  France  would 
be  less  prepared  than  ever  to  help  herself,-  and  to  be  able  to 
belp  herself,  is  what  she  so  bitterly  needs.  The  emperor  is 
the  founder  or  restorer  of  a  dynasty,  in  which  he  is  tne  only 
man  of  genuine  power  of  character.   Did  such  a  dynastic 
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fcmnder  ever  jet  leave  his  authority  to  his  descendanta  at 
peace  ?  TI10  first  Napoleon  aoi^ht  to  atrese then  hims^  bj 
Sbe  adherence  of  all  tnat  wit  Tigorous  in  the  freBcb  mind 
wHdb  he  could  ailtadi  to  bit  rigtm§$  but  whore  aie  the  gmt 

men  now  ? 

Whether  the  emperor  will  at  leii|^  tee  the  neceeti^  for 
adopting  a  new  policy,  it  is  imposj»ble  to  fbrttelL  He  is 
one  of  those  men  whote  character  is  so  exceptional,  that  it 
it  extremely  difficult  to  gueaa  what  he  will  do  in  any  givem 
emergency.  We  fear  ouraelves  that  he  will  make  no  chaagep 
nnlesa  it  be  for  the  worae*  Yet  the  recent  elections  ought  to 
open  hit  eyea.  Nearly  one  half  the  yotea^  of  Paria  given  di- 
rectly againat  the  government  candidates  in  the  recent  elec* 
tions,  constitute  a  Uct  of  moat  ominous  mgnificanee.  Siirelj, 
if  he  choae  to  inaugurate  a  more  truly  national  system  of  nu« 
iag  France,  it  is  not  too  late  to  begm.  The  mud  of  Fkance 
eannot  yet  have  finally  determined  againtt  him* 


BEOGBAFHIGAL  iSKETGH  OF  THOMAS  POUNBia 

tConslndecU] 

Our  readers  will  remenilier  that  Poimdcs  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Tripp  the  letter  wliicli  he  had  addressed  to  the  couDcil,  with 
a  request  to  that  versatile  gentleman  to  fuliil  the  promise  he 
had  made  by  presenting  it,  and  hacking  the  petition  it  con- 
tained. Nothing  was  farther  from  tlie  thouglits  either  of 
Mr.  Tripp,  or  of  his  fellow,  Mr.  Crowley.  Tins  respectable 
preneher  had  been  coUatcd*  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral in  1563;  but  had  been  deprived,  in  1565,  for  some 
cause  which  history  is  nn%villi]]o  to  disclose,  but  which  must 
have  been  no  sniali  scandal,  considering  the  free-and-easy 
clerical  morality  of  those  palmy  days  of  Protestantism.  By 
this  time  he  had  retrieved  his  disgrace  by  his  multifarious 
and  libellous  writings,  in  prose  and  rhyme,  against  the  religion 
and  persons  of  Catholics,  and  had  even  been  preferred  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  Heylin  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  great  predcstinarian,  and  that  he  answered  the  books  of  the 
more  moderate  Protestants  with  the  same  impudent  scurrility 
which  he  employed  against  Papists,  Poundes  might  have 
trusted  more  safely  to  the  honour  of  a  hangman  than  to  that 

•  Blist't  AddttioiNi  to  Wood's  AOmm  <hon^  nb  Toet »  Cnnrkj." 
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of  tliese  twa  ^er^  Protestant  ministers  and  controversialists, 
•8  he  soon  found.  It  was  on  the  8th  Septemher  that  he  sent 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Tripp ;  on  the  l^th  he  received  the  fuilovr- 
mg  ^raffling  answer : 

"  S.P»  in  Domhw, — Mr.  Pounde,  touching  your  letter  meant 
privately,  wherein  you  require  my  answer  to  your  six  reasons, 
craving  some  pardon  for  your  pleasant  allusion  to  my  name,  that  is 
not  any  thing  to  rae ;  for  either  I  can  be  contented  to  let  it  pass,  or 
answer  it  with  the  like,  il  l  might  be  bold  to  tell  you  that  all  your 
six  reasons  weisfh  not  one  pound,  as  shall  appear  by  t!iat  which 
shall  be  answered.  I  was  not  minded  (to  tell  you  the  truth)  to  have 
answered  them  at  all,  Mr.  Crowley  undertaking  to  answer  them,  and 
Iiaving  your  copy,  of  whose  sufficiency  in  answering  I  doubt  not. 
And  if  yon  mean  to  continue  iDterchange  of  reply  and  answer,  it  m 
enough  to  enconnter  with  one,  hand  to  hand.  It  is  said,  Ne  Herct^ 
fmdem  emiira  duo$*  I  confess  myself  the  weaker  of  the  twO|  and 
diefefore  thought  to  have  abstained ;  bat  I  will  yield  my  answer  to 
yott  at  my  leisure,  bowbeit  I  think  you  will  not  think  it  meet  that 
the  credit  of  the  best  learned  on  our  side  should  depend  upon  my 
answer,*  no  man  than  the  credit  of  your  whole  cause  and  of  the  best 
learned  on  your  side  on  your  defence.  For  it  were  no  reason  that 
your  learned  men  should  be  discredited  wliolly  by  your  slender 
handling  of  ihc.  cause,  or  that  your  cause  should  wholly  quail  by 
your  default,  or  ours  by  mine,  except  both  you  and  I  could  bring 
all  that  the  best  learned  on  both  parts  are  able  to  bring.  How- 
beit  it  your  reasons  are  overweighed,  I  wibh  you  should  in  sincerity 
yield,  rather  than  to  save  your  credit  to  confess  an  error  in  yielding 
to  the  tiutli.  Bui  lor  this  matter  the  event  shall  bhuw  where  truth 
most  resteth. 

Touching  your  supplication  to  the  council,  I  am  ready  to  prefer 
the  same;  but  this  I  think  to  be  a  defect  in  i^  that  preferring  it 
in  the  name  of  all,  and  aTouching  it  to  be  done  with  consent  of  a 
few,  you  only  subscribe  voor  name.  I  suppose  it  were  meet  that  a 
few  more  should  subscribe  with  you,  lest  you  seem  to  have  done  it 
with  your  own  head  only.  Bethink  you  whether  I  advise  you  well 
or  not,  and  see  return  it  to  me  again.  Fare  you  well ;  this  Hth  of 
Sqitember  lb60.   Yonxs  in  the  Lord,  wishing  to  you  as  to  myself 

Hbmbt  T&ipp." 

^  Poundai  was  not  the  man  to  he  taken  in  by  Tripp*s  hypo* 
criay  ;  so  he  returned  him  the  following  repljr,  in  which  we 
know  not  whether  to  admire  most  the  direct  indsivenesa  of 
the  argunient8|  die  playfolneaa  of  the  good«nature,  or  the 
eharity  that  could  command  ao  cheerful  and  resided  a  tem- 
per in  the  midst  of  such  grotesque  and  impudent  injustice : 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  undertaking  to  answer  me  at  length, 

*  We  must  remember  that  Poundes  had  asked  Tripp  to  send  an  aasirar  le 
which  the  leuaed  Pnttestsnts  eoold  not  plead  unpHvUif. 
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though  at  your  leisure — you  pleaded  some  want  of  leisure  at  my 
first  delivery  of  it.  You  &ecm  to  show  some  ^imess  in  that  yoa 
would  not  have  roe  overcharged  with  two  at  ODoe^  dwugh  your 
coming  in  couplet  ftt  finfc  to  ooofer  with  eveiy  sioglo  man  alone  ia 
his  cbamber  was  not  ao  even  as  your  pretence*  Moreomy  yoa 
bare  robbed  yooraelf  of  half  the  glory  of  your  victory  in  acooundog 
my  reasons  to  be  so  light  and  so  easy  to  be  overweighed,  and  yet 
that  they  should  be  so  long  in  counterpoising.  If  they  had  been 
any  tiling  weighty,  they  might  have  asked  some  time  to  chaw  upon 
them;  but  being  of  no  weight,  you  might  have  stamped  them  by  this 
time  in  a  mortar,  so  as  tliey  should  never  have  stuck  in  any  body's 
teeth,  as  otherwise  perchance  they  will,  iniless  t]iey  be  well  answered, 
better  indeed  than  by  playing  with  my  nunc,  which  you  are  welcome 
to  do.  I  urge  you  to  no  haste  in  weighing  them,  lest  you  mistake 
your  weights,  and  ii=;c  b^ilnnce  or  weights  not  allowed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  market  througiiout  tiie  Catholic  commonweal — Staicra  jutla^ 
H  mqua  sint  pondera ; 

Xiet  balance  be  true  and  weights  upright. 
And  then,  I  say,  God  speed  the  right. 

Touchinj?  your  sending  back  our  supplication  for  its  prttciiUcd 
defect  ol  liiiving  only  my  signature,  you  caii  wiuiess  for  me  to  the 
council  that  it  was  die  common  request  of  most,  both  of  your  party 
and  ours,  that  yon  would  have  it  preferred  to  the  oounal  as  tbeir 
common  auit ;  ao  far  off  am  I*  as  you  can  witness,  from  doi^g  it 
only  of  my  own  head.   I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  testimony  will 
be  sufficient  for  me*   I  presume  thus  far  on  your  justice  fi>r  your 
profession's  sake ;  and  I  am  partly  forced  to  do  so  because  I  cannot 
get  the  signatures  of  close  prisoners  without  endangering  both  thai 
and  their  keepers.   Our  keeper,  moreover,  does  not  like  the  pro- 
ceeding, as  I  suppose  few  of  the  deepest  heads  of  your  side  do, 
whatever  some  may  pretend ;  pardon  my  plainness :  in  these  mat- 
ters T  ran  only  sprak      I  think.    But  if  you  must  needs  have  more 
signatures,  I  would  ratlicr  have  leave  lo  procure  those  of  tJie  chief 
of  our  sidi'  in  England,  than  present  a  list  of  inferior  names,  whose 
petition  would  be  more  contemned  for  their  obscurity  than  one 
signed  as  this  is  in  all  tmr  names  universally  ;  for  you  may  he  sure 
that  all  the  rest  arc  of  the  same  mind  as  vou  found  us.    1  liope, 
therefore,  that  niy  offer  may  be  suilicieiit,  iur  J  caiinoL  gage  more 
than  my  life.   If,  therefore,  you  require  more  signatures  before  you 
will  prefer  it,  it  is  probably  for  some  delay,  or  some  other  end,  into 
whidi  I  will  draw  no  maUi  though  I  ofier  my  own  life  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  You  have  the  choice,  then,  either  to  prefer  it  according  to 
your  promise,  or  else  to  abide  the  discredit  of  having  it  thought  that 
you  were  afraid  to  have  it  go  forward.    Nevertheless,  I  have  adfkd 
to  it  a  letter  to  the  Lord  of  London,  which  I  beseech  you  to  canry  to 
him  with  our  supplication,  under  seal  as  before,  to  remain  as  much 
longer  under  his  deliberation.    If  it  comes  back  any  more,  none  of 
our  side  will  need  doubt  what  bad  liking yott  have  to  it  Your  well- 
wisher  in  our  Lord,  T.  P*" 
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The  following  is  liis  letter  to  Bishop  Aylmer,  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  : 

Our  Letter  to  the  SuperinUndent*  of  London* 

Understanding,  as  we  do,  that  your  'side  w31  not  refuse  a  con* 
ference,  for  which  we  haye  all  with  one  common  ciy  petitioned,  we 
humbly  beseech  you  not  to  suppress  our  petition  when  it  shall  come 
to  your  hands,  but  to  prefer  it  to  the  council,  to  whom  it  is  made; 
with  further  request,  if  you  will  make  it,  that  it  may  not  stay  theref 
but  may  come  to  her  majesty's  siglu :  this  will  be  most  to  the  hon- 
our of  your  cause,  at  least  so  far  forth  :  for  you  mny  be  assured 
tliat  if  you  stand  on  points  of  policy  more  than  we  stand  on  our  lives 
in  trial  of  God's  truth,  yet  tliere  are  tliousands  (as  it  may  l)c  })re- 
sumed)  even  of  your  side,  who  would  j)iit  up  the  snme  petition  to  the 
queen,  rather  tlian  that  this  tual,  of  so  mucli  luipurtauee  to  them, 
should  not  be  seen.  It  is,  ilieiefore,  a  matter  of  some  weight, 
whereon  your  credit  is  staked.  And  if  you  have  any  confidence  that 
the  truth  is  on  your  side,  it  behoves  you,  now  you  have  gone  so  far, 
to  labour  as  much  as  we,  by  like  petition,  to  have  the  matter  bfought 
to  open  trial,  which  God  of  His  mercy  grant,  to  whom  we  commend 
you,  wishing  yon  no  worse  than  to  our  own  souls.  Dated  upon  die 
day  of  the  Eiialution  of  the  Holy  Cvoss  of  Christ,  the  14th  of  Sep- 
lember  1680." 

This  Aylmer  was  no  better  than  his  understrappers  and 
henchmen,  Tripp  and  Crowley ;  there  was  the  same  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  a  desire  to  refer  all  diffisrences  and  dis- 
putes to  fair  and  open  conference,  and  the  same  adoption  of 
all  possible  secret  methods  of  preventing  any  such  conference 
taking  place.  His  letters  to  Lord  Burghley,  imploring  him 
to  stop  the  disputes  in  the  Tower  witii  Campian,  on  account 
of  the  harm  th^  did  the  people,  are  still  extant  in  autograph 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  afford  valuable  testimony  both  to 
the  power  of  the  martyr*s  eloquence  and  to  the  knavery  and 
trickery  of  his  antagonists.  On  this  occasicm,  however,  the 
Bishop  was  under  no  need  of  consulting  Burghley ;  Foundes 
was  not  so  high  game  as  Campian^  and  his  tormentor  might 
do  what  he  pleased  with  him  wiUiout  beinff  answerable  to 
any  body.  We  have  seen  by  these  letters  what  was  the  pre- 
tence of  Tripp,  Crowley,  and  Aylmer ;  let  us  now  see  how 
their  actions  agreed  with  their  professions.  We  quote  the 
Protestant  annalist  Strype  as  our  auUiority : 

*'  Another  Popisli  j:;ujitlcman  there  was  about  tliese  times,  named 
Thomas  Fond,  sometime  a  courtier,  that  had  lain  in  jn  ison  for  some 
years  ;  him  the  Bishop  thought  convenient  now  to  remove  from  Lon- 
don unto  another  prison  more  remote,  namely,  his  castle  at  Bishop's 
Stortford,  to  prevent  his  infecting  others  by  liis  talk  ;  lor  some  such 

*  t.  e.  Protestaai  Bishop, 
vol..  VIII. — NEW  S£RIfi8*  H 
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information,  and  what  a  c1angerou»  person  he  wm,  was  bl0U|^t  to 
the  Bishop  by  Tzipp  and  Ciowley*  two  miDistcn  who  went  to  CM^ 
fer  with  him." 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  dispute  that  led  to 
Potmdes's  writing  his  six  leasons;  after  wnidi  the  annalist 
concludes: 

"  Upon  this  relation  given  of  Pond  by  tlie  rainistors,  the  Bishop 
thought  fit  to  remove  him  to  the  aforesaid  castle,  being,  as  the  Popiafa 
writers  say,  much  profoked  and  ai^y.  And  di^  deaerifae  It  to 
be  an  obicuxe  and  melancholy  place,  void  of  bo^  light  and  ooo^ 
verse.*** 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  his  new  })rison,  be  wrote  a  letter, 
describing  its  gloom  and  misery,  to  his  old  friend  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  some  interest  in  him,  and  to  have  made  some  ineliectual 
efforts  to  interpose  between  the  Bishop  and  his  ^  Ictim  : 

**  Your  noble  courtesy  already  shown  towards  me,  h\  writinn;  so 
exceed  in <T  friendly,  as  you  lately  did,  to  ray  lord  of  London  for 
some  favour  towards  me,  at  least  for  your  sake,  though  it  were  but 
a  few  days'  respite,  to  clear  some  ut  my  debts  before  I  was  removed 
(though  it  could  not  be  granted),  and  in  terming  me  your  old  ac- 
quaintance and  companion  botli  at  court  and  previously  in  the  inos 
M  court,  emboldens  me  to  beseech  you  to  take  no  denial  of  this 
nach  forour  towards  me,  that  some  man  or  boy  may  be  admitted  to 
ane  in  this  miserable  and  deiolate  place  to  bring  my  met,  or  any  other 
service  for  necessity  of  nature,  even  though  he  should  be  searched  st 
tintos  of  his  oosmd^  if  there  is  such  jealousy  of  me.  O  God,  Sr 
Christopher,  I  would  you  saw  what  a  place  I  am  brou^t  into! 
Here  is  nothing  but  a  huge  vast  room,  cold  water,  bare  walls ;  no 
windows,  but  loopholes,  too  high  to  look  out  at  $  no  bed  nor  bedstead, 
nor  any  place  fit  ibr  it;  no  chimney,  no  table,  no  Hght  for  any  but 
the  homeliest  things.  In  the  middle  of  the  house  a  huge  pair  of 
stocks,  s!ich  a  pair  of  virn;inals,  as  made  my  poor  bov  look  askance 
across  ray  cohl  harbour,  though  far  too  big  eitiier  for  his  fingering 
or  for  his  footing.  Nothing  else  but  chains,  of  which  I  am  not  yet 
worthy  ;  if  there  is  neither  meat  nor  drink  for  love  or  money,  the  end 
will  be  but  short.  And  yet,  what  is  all  this,  or  ten  times  more,  for 
heaven!  Shall  hunger  or  cold,  or  sLenching  or  tainting,  or  aiiy  kmd 
of  persecution,  separate  us  from  die  holy  unity  of  Christ's  Church, 
for  wbidi  He  shed  Ifis  precious  blood  ?  God  forbid !  I  am  at  yov 
mercy  and  the  queen's  while  our  pining  time  continues,  whether  this 
request  of  mine  is  granted  or  no.  But  I  have  good  hope,  if  your 
honour  will  vouchsafe  to  present  my  petition,  that  her  highness  will 
not  be  vanquished  by  her  vassal,  but  that,  even  for  die  poetical  pre- 
sent's sake  which  she  disdained  not  to  accqit  at  poor  Metcury's 
hand  at  KiUingworth  Castle^  she  vriU  now  vondisafo  of  her  princely 

*  SliTp^Idfeof  AyliaeryikiL 
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good-natore  to  giTe  me  as  good  a  gift  again  fyt  doiiUa  reqnitil 
tfaeraof.  I  only  aak  tbia ;  mad  her  li^hneaa  Imowi  wliat  k  written, 
*  That  it  18  a  Ueaaeder  thing  to  gire  ttian  to  take/  I  hnmbly  be» 
aeedh  your  honoiir»  in  your  wiadmn  and  diacieliont  to  try  once  nose 
what  stead  you  can  stand  me  in  aeooiding  to  yomr  good-will,  whereby 
yon  ahall  even  bind  me  more  and  more  onto  you.  At  Starfi)rd»  be- 
fore my  entering,  thia  18th  of  September  1680«  Your  servant  to 
God  in  daily  prayer,  TuoxAa  Pouvosa.'* 

The  compaariaoa  of  die  stocks  to  llie  Tirginals  (the  piano- 
forte of  thoee  days)  is  whimsical  in  itaalf»  and  well  introduced 
ia  thia  letter  to  the  person,  who  presided  over  the  coort-re- 
Tolsy  and  who  had  doubtlesB  often  made  use  of  the  muncal 
and  |K>etical  aoeomplishmeiits  of  the  disgrsced  and  impriaoned 
courtier.  It  was,  perhaps^  through  Hatton*s  interference,  that 
his  confinement  in  this  hole  lasted  not  one  year.  Two  anec- 
'  dotes  of  his  conduct  at  Bishop^s  Stortfotrd  are  Dreserved  by 
More  and  BartoH.  When  tfaie  smith  was  called  in  to  fasten 
the  fetters  on  hia  legs — ^for  he  was  kept  in  chains— ^  the  iron 
was  being  fitted,  he  stooped  down  to  kiss  it,  in  token  of  hia 
joyful  acc^tance  of  the  yoke  of  C^hrist ;  the  churl,  loth  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  office,  hit  the  confesaor  over  the  head  with 
the  iron  and  drew  blood.  When  he  expressed  some  sorrow 
for  having  hurt  him,  Never  mind,"  said  Poundes;  "I  would 
willingly  shed  my  heart*s  blood  for  the  same  cause." — •*  What 
cause  ?"  asked  the  smith.  Poundes  related  his  own  history 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  hb  hearer  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  to  which  the  smith  was  soon  after  reconciled,  and 
was  thereupon  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  the  death  of 
a  martyr.  It  was  here  also  that  Poundes  was  visited  by 
Norton,  afterwards  so  notorious  for  his  savage  cruelty  in 
racking  Campian  and  Brian,  who  went  back  and  tried  to 
persuade  Walsinghain  that  he  was  mad,  and  that  Bedlam 
would  be  the  fittest  place  for  him.  Catholic  writers  have 
not  failed  to  notice  that  Norton's  own  wife  really  went  mad 
some  time  after;  and,  as  a|)pears  by  a  document  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office  of  March  ^7,  l.hSr^,  continued  so  in  spite  of 
all  the  exorcisms  of  **good  Mr.  Reynolds"  and  Fox  the 
martyrologist.  Norton  plainly  implies  that  he  considered 
hers  a  case  of  possession ;  and  talks  of  his  **  poor  innocent 
wife  "  as  though  she  were  a  victim  of  Liie  diabolicai  machina- 
tions of  the  Papists. 

After  spending  the  better  part  of  a  year  at  Stortford, 
Poundes  was  taken  back  to  the  Marshalsea  ;  from  which  place 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Tower,  August  31,  1581,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  rackings  and  confer- 
ences of  Campian  and  his  companions.    Here  he  showed  his 
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iisual  fcBiless  anxiety  for  tbe  honour  of  the  Catholic  came 
and  all  its  confesaara*  When  the  Ptotestants  spread  abroad 
the  calumnioua  lie  that  Campian  had  confessea  ererj  thmg 
relating  to  the  English  Catholics^  he  wrote  to  the  martyr  to 
know  we  truth  of  the  report,  and  to  encourage  him  to  ]pene» 
▼erance.  Campian'a  reply  belongs  more  to  his  own  histoi^ 
tiian  to  that  of  roundes,  so  we  pass  it  over  herew  It  was  tbs 
reckless  daring  that  gained  for  our  friend  the  name  of  mad- 
man from  so  many  Protestants;  other  CatholicSi  though  per- 
haps just  as  firm  in  religion  as  he  was,  employed  an  apolo- 
getic tone,  and  studiously  avoided  any  appearance  of  d(^ina* 
tbm  or  poaitiveness  calculated  to  enrage  or  disgust  their 
opponents.  Intdlectually  and  morally,  he  was  one  of  that 
daring  species  of  men  whom  to  know  is  to  love:  they  are 
generally  men  of  great  bodily  strength — jolly  giants,  who  are 
fearless,  not  so  much  because  they  have  conquered  fear,  but 
because  they  have  never  known  what  fear  was ;  they  accom- 
plish the  most  astounding  feats  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  without  a  thought  of  their  difficult  or  danger ; 
they  wiU  ride  straight  at  a  turnpike-gate,  the  nrst  time  they 
are  set  on  horseback ;  they  will  drive  their  gig  through  the 
water  and  leap  it  into  the  departing  ferry-boat,  without  a 
notion  of  its  being  safer  to  expect  its  return ;  they  are  the 
men  who  rui^  into  the  burning  house,  or  plunge  with  boots 
on  into  the  water,  to  rescue  a  perishing  creature ;  they  lead 
forlorn  hopes,  though  they  may  not  be  capable  of  directing 
an  army ;  they  are  the  bravest,  the  simplest,  the  most  lov- 
able of  men,  though  perhaps  not  the  wisest  counsellors  nor 
the  most  prudent  leaders. 

The  very  day  when  he  was  brought  to  the  Tower  was 
that  on  which  Campian,  after  being  duly  prepared  by  two 
rackings,  was  suddenly,  without  notice,  witiiout  books,  and 
with  strict  injunctions  only  to  answer,  never  to  object,  brought 
to  the  Tower  chapel  to  dispute  with  Nowell,  Deaii  of  St, 
Paul's,  and  Day,  Dean  of  Windsor.  These  two  honest  men, 
more  than  a  year  after  Campian's  death,  published  a  veraci- 
ous account  of  this  famous  disputation.  It  appears  by  their 
own  statement,  that  Campian  had  written  that  Luther  had 
called  St.  James's  Epistle  an  epistle  of  straw;  iSowell  and 
Day  denied  the  fact,  and  challenged  him  to  pruvc  it,  oflering' 
at  the  same  time  certain  English  editions  oi  Luther's  \vork:s, 
wherein  the  ofFensive  words  did  not  appear.  L  ;iinpian  iiatu- 
Kiliy  unuugh  aflirmed  that  the  editions  were  -^^arhlLd,  and  de- 
manded to  have  his  own  books;  whereupon  he  was  told  that 
he  was  an  impudent  mouther.  This  and  simihu  LOLu  rc:sics 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Cailiolics^  who  complamed  that  the 
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brace  of  deans  had  sot  behaved  politely.  The  deans  are 
earefttl  to  defend  themadvea  from  this  duurge^  which  thej  do 
in  the  following  way : 

"Truth  it  is,  that  upon  his  (Campian's)  often  and  fierce  affirma- 
tion, that  all  the  printed  books  of  Lutlier  in  England  were  false; 
and  upon  Poundes*s  odious  interpellations  (as,  *  wl  know  you  to 
be  a  good  TerLiicc  man'),  and  his  most:  scurufnl  looks  throurrh 
his  fingers,  staring  upon  him  (one  of  the  deans)  continually  while 
he  was  reasonuig  wilb  Master  Campian,  to  put  him  out  qf  his  me- 
mory;— he,  being  oflfended  both  widi  Poundes's  mocking  words  and 
looksy  and  with  Campian's  shameless  sayings  (vis.  the  perfecdy 
true  assertion  that  Luther  had  written  the  words  Epistola  stramnea), 
broke  out  with  Os  tfnpadsMy  as  he  thmketh  most  deservedly  on 
their  parts."* 

Poundes  must  have  been  a  terrible  fellow,  to  have  put  a 
dean  out  of  cuunlciiance  by  looking  at  him;  he  was,  more- 
over, just  as  impatient  of  Catholic  cowardice  as  of  Protestant 
dishonesty.  One  day  he  was  present  in  court  when  a  priest 
on  trial  was  boggling  at  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  or 
queen  were  supreme  over  the  Church,  and  was  involving 
himself  in  shifts;  when  Poundes  cried  out  aloud,  "  Say  the 
Pope,  man  ;  say  the  Pope,  Who  has  better  right  than  he  ?" 

In  May  1585  some  one,  employed  by  Walsingham  to  re- 
port on  the  prisoners,  and  on  tne  course  proper  to  be  taken 
with  them,  mentions  Poundes  as  still  in  the  Tower,  **  for  reli- 
gion only  committed,  and  for  intelligence  with  Jesuits  and 
priests  ;  a  dangerous  man,  and  apt  for  any  practice ;  fit  to  be 
banished."  Banished,  however,  he  was  noi  ^  but  shortly  after- 
wards delivered  from  the  Tower  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  his  mother,  upon  bond  not  to  depart  out  of  England.  But 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  even  this  relative  liberty.  He  evidently 
ventured  up  to  London,  where  he  employed  himself  in  visit- 
ing and  comforting  the  imprisoned  priests  and  recusants.  He 
was  again  apprehended,  Sept.  1,  1586,  by  the  magistrates  of 
Surrey,  who  sent  the  foiiowjng  letter  about  him  to  Wal- 
singham :f 

**  Upon  the  late  bruit  of  arriving  of  foreign  forces,  watches  being 
provided,  and  order  taken  for  stay  of  seditious  bruits  and  for 
searches  of  suspected  places — upon  search,  one  Mr.  Poundes,  of  the 
Co.  of  South^  was  found,  that  heretofore  hath  had  (as  he  saith) 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  for  religion  (as  he  pretendeth,  but 
he  is  either  impaired  in  miod  or  otherwise)  ^  givetb  very  rash  and 

*  NowtU  and  IHjx  s  Tme  Report  of  the  Dispntation,  or  rather  Private 
Conference,  had  in)  tM  TewsT  of  LmAoa  with  Ed.  Csmpian,  Jeniity  ths  last  of 

August  i.'jfn. 

j  ^tate-i^aper  iitkce.  Domestic,  same  date. 
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mdviied  maecfaeg,  aflnaing  6uit  the  came  of  foiagn  fome  «at 
by  reaMn  of  lobberiee  and  piraoiei^  and  noi  bjr  the  GatiM>lie  mom; 
and  that  be  meant  to  have  made  bonfires :  and  being  demanded  why 
he  would  ao  have  done,  he  aflSnned  that  it  was  to  declare  his  in- 

nocency ;  and  when  these  speeches  were  misliked,  and  it  was  said 
to  him  he  was  to  go  with  the  officer  for  his  forthcoming,  he  said 
that  then  he  was  sure  he  should  remain  during  the  queen*s  life. 
The  samp  speeches  being  also  suspected  as  proceeding  either  of  giiilty 
consci(  nee  or  else  of  some  hope  of  her  majesty's  peril,  we  liaTe 
also  sent  your  honour  a  Irttcr  foimd  with  him,  and  as  it  scemeth 
written  to  him.  And  ia  consideration  hereof,  as  for  that  also  he 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  man  named  in  certain  papers  of  notes 
of  such  as  were  suspected,  we  have  committed  hiiu  lo  prison;  he 
alicgeth  that  by  ihe  lords  of  the  privy  council  he  was  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  his  mothe  r.  Wc  will  proceed  further  widi  bimai 
we  shall  bo  diiooted  by  your  hoiiour»  or  otiwrwiao  leanre  hin  to 
your  honourable  wisdom. 

EnwABD  FsmrsKfl  Bdwabo  BsLuiioaAiit 

B0WAU>  SaWYES,  WlLUAM  QhXDTmJ* 

JMSkmA^  1st  SepL 

The  following  is  the  letter  written  to  Poundea^  to  whUi 
reference  is  made  in  tbe  foregoii^  doeument : 

LsTTsa  T*  Ma.  PMiBas. 

Good  Sib,— >Aa  I  was  ^ye  gUde  to  bean  iSbak  joue  wopi 
plunged  oute  of  the  ponds  and  pitts  of  infinite  perilla  when  youe  wsie 
need  frame  tfae  tragicall  Towers,  whenoe  ramr  was  catpected  yoais 
marterdome  then  yonre  enlaigement ;  so  heaiinge  y  youe  was 
Ttlegatm  ta  mtuJa  and  confined  to  a  place  of  perpetuall  imprison- 
ment never  to  be  sene  or  harde  of  of  youre  lovinge  firends  dwriofe 
the  tymes  of  penecutyon:  1  asswre  youe  even  GiadiuM  dohmper* 
frftnshit  anhnatn  meam  quod  talent  amicum  amiserimf  cujus  amidtia 
tarn  jucnndissfma  nlim  perfrni  f^ohham,  Howbeit  nowe  fatly,  hav- 
ince  receyved  youre  goulden  cordiall  coumforte,  and  made  partaker 

my  aflicted  frende  of  youre  c  ountry's  prouysye,*  et  tihi  f^ratulor 
et  mihi  gaudeo^  et  haln  iur  et  referelur  a  me  {cum  potero)  tibi  gratia 
semper.  And  forasniiicii  ns,  being  acfjuiimted  w**»  your  zealous 
godly  constancy,  I  have  known  your  disposition  to  be  delighted 
ratlier  w**»  authentical  antit^uities  than  w***  new-fangled  novelties,  I 
send  for  your  new -year's  gift  an  oulde  booke  of  Contemplati'fe 
Centiloquies,  in  w^  ar  comprysed  a  swete  delectable  bimme  nsds 
of  the  Cros  w**^  a  doleibll  songe  of  the  nitingall  tootchinge  Cbrtst'i 
passion,  youe  will  putt  pen  to  paper  to  give  it  a  new  Ing^isbs 
nverye.  UUre^  frueret  lege^  relege,  perlege,  ecnitmplando  siedl* 
fare,  et  medliando  contemplam^  H  (^Mim grapKee  foUru)  in  nostram 
Jdeomam  [sic]  imdmckot 

*  i,e,  prowess. 
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besechiq^  oure  Lorde  to  bles  yoae        all  benediotjoM 


Ttm  pro  mhUrtiJbn  [sic]  <ti0, 

Hiia  Stepkamt  Captimu  is  prolmbly  Stephen  Roudiamy 
the  martyr  of  Glonoeeter,  who  had  been  long  Ponndes's  fel- 
low-captive in  the  Tower,  having  been  brought  there  Maj  19t 
1582 ;  kept  in  the  hole  called  Ltttle-ease  for  eighteen  montha 
and  thirteen  days,  and  then  removed)  Feb.  12,  1584^  to  the 
Marshals^.  He  was  bioiished  in  the  following  year.  The 
Grolden  Cordial  Comfort*'  was  probably  a  poem  of  the  aufibr* 
lugs  of  Catholics*  which  Poimdes  had  sent  him. 

The  next  piece  of  onginal  inf((»mation  oottcenung  Poundea 
k  the  followug  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  notovi* 
«w^peiaeeiztor«  Justice  Toungi  to  Walsingham,  August 

Whereas  you  think  it  convenient  that  some  should  be  sent  to 
Wisbeach,  it  is  most  assured  that  living  here  in  London  at  liberty 
^  Ifttf  tfriwM  they  do  much  ham  to  sudi  as  resort  unto  them, 
es|MciaUy  Wilham  Wigges,  Leonard  Hide,  and  Geofge  Colliniony 
fnests,  prisoners  in  Newgate ;  Morris  WflKams,  an  old  priest,  pri- 
sener  in  the  Clink;  and  Tbonm  Poand,  prisoner  in  die  While  Lua^ 
laiken  as  a  layman,  bat  (as  Tirrell*  assured!  mc)  he  is  a  professed 
Jesaitf  adauMed  by  one  substituted  by  Faisons  while  ihe  said  Pound 
was  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Tkese  are  most  busy  and  dangeroos 
penoDs,  and  such  ss  in  nowise  are  worthy  of  liberty,  neither  are 
they  within  the  compass  of  the  last  statute;  so  thnt  Wisbeach  will 
be  a  convenient  place  for  them.  There  are  many  others  which  will 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  sort;  but  forasmuch  as  these  are  pi  ineipal 
malefactors,  and  that  perhaps  they  be  a  number  sufficient  to  be 
carried  tlather  at  one  time,  I  forbear  to  apeak  of  the  others." 

To  Wisbeach,  accordingly,  he  was  sent,  where  he  was  stitt 
remaining  in  1595«  For  the  rest  of  his  life  we  have  no  further 
information  frosn  original  sources,  but  we  add  the  followiqg 
^particulars  from  More  and  Bartoli.  When  he  was  libearated 
in  the  general  amnesty  accorded  by  James  L  on  his  aooessiony 
Poundes  thought  the  time  was  come  to  expose  the  iniquity 
with  which  the  Catholics  had  been  treated  so  long.  Accord- 
ingly he  collected  proofs  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  two 

*  Anthony  Tirrell,  priest,  was  taken,  renounced  his  religion,  and  revealed 
tbe  names  and  hiding -places  of  his  former  companions ;  got  liberty,  and  recanted  ; 
was  t^cen,  and  beouBAaiaooiid  time  an  apostate;  after  which  he  escaped  and  iMBfe 

abroad,  and  was  again  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His  letter  to  the  queen,  in 
which  he  attributes  hi^  fall  only  to  fear  and  tO  diMOlatenOSS  of  Ufei  may  be  read 
in  btrype 'tt  Aunala,  vol.  u'u  pU  i.  p.  til  J. 


* 
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j\iclgcs  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  two  Catholics  in  Lan- 
cashire, which  he  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  king.  This 
petition  probably  never  reached  James*s  hands ;  it  stopped  in 
tliosc  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  cited  the  petitioner  l)e- 
forc  die  Star-chamber.  The  cause  was  tried  !Nov.  29,  1604?, 
and  occupied  eight  hours ;  in  grotesque  unfairness,  it  is  veiy 
similar  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Vaux  and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
which  we  published  in  January.  The  attorney-general  com- 
menced with  a  bitter  invective  against  libels,  then  against 
libellers ;  from  them  he  passed  to  Catholics,  and  reminded 
the  court  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  the  rebellion  in  the  North, 
and  the  other  stock«memoranda.  Poundes  soon  became  aware 
that  he  was  the  accused  instead  of  the  accuser;  andhewai 
a^ikcd  how  he  knew  what  judgments  were  passed  in  Lan- 
cashire, a  place  so  distant  from  Hampshire  or  London?  What 
accomplices  had  he  I  He  must  tell  or  be  tortured.  As  to  the 
coiulemnation  of  the  two  Catholics,  the  attorney  asserted  it  to 
have  been  just  and  legal.  After  him  the  chancellor,  the 
treasurer,  the  judges,  and  the  other  lords  gave  their  opinions, 
all  against  Poundes;  the  chancellor  summed  up,  condemning 
him  to  a  fine  of  1000/.  and  to  lose  his  ears.  The  latter  part 
of  his  sentence,  in  consideration  of  his  age,  was  changed  to 
having  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  first  at  AVestminster  and  then 
in  Lancashire,  with  an  ear  nailed  to  the  |)ost.  At  each  place, 
a  paper  was  to  he  ])ut  round  liis  hat  with  a  confession  of  hi* 
ofience  :  a  confession  they  knew  they  should  ne^'c^  get  out  of 
his  mouth.  Then  he  was  to  be  taken  back  to  prison  till 
either  conformed  or  died.  After  an  ineii'ectual  interposition 
of  the  queen  and  S|)anish  ambassador,  .Tames  remitted  this 
sentence  at  the  request  of  the  French  and  A'enetian  envoys. 

Poundes  was  rn)t  very  ricli  after  lie  had  wasted  his  pro* 
perty  at  court,  but  lu"  alTinm/d  to  the  ]^)isiiQp  of  Winchester 
that  he  had  paid  upwards  of  4000/.  in  lines  for  religion  alone; 
multiply  that  sum  by  twelve,  and  we  shall  have  the  present 
equivalent  of  the  cost  of  Catholicity  to  an  English  gentleman 
oi  the  sixteenth  century.  Poundes  did  not  go  abroad,  ash© 
signifies  his  intention  of  doing  at  the  end  of  lus  account  of  his 
imprisonments;  he  died  in  his  own  liouse,  in  16R),  aged76» 
The  folk)wing  letter  to  Father  Parsouii  will  explain  the  IM^ 
sons  of  his  staying  in  England : 

**  I  rejoiced  exceedinffly  when  your  letter,  dated  the  3d  of  January, 
was  given  me,  especially  at  the  salutation  of  Father  Claudius 
(Aquaviva  the  general)  to  me  the  least  and  most  unworthy  of  his 
sons  ;  it  was  long  since  I  had  received  any  thing  froin  you.  From 
that  dny  till  the  15th  of  May  I  was  left  uncertain  what  our  supenOT 
here«  the  gentlest  and  humblest  oi  men,  wished  me  to  do »  6X  Us^ 
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his  letter  made  it  too  clear.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  am  greatly 
ashamed  of  so  many  years'  silence,  and  on  my  knees,  nay  on  the 
ground  at  your  ieut,  I  ask  your  pardon  j  lor  1  have  neither  gone  to 
my  superior  as  I  ouglit»  nor  have  I  written  to  your  reverence ;  and 
I  confeis  ibat  I  can  find  no  bole  to  let  In  a  fair  exeuse  for  my  neg- 
ligence. But  yottr  reverence  c^ns  to  me  the  bowele  of  your  cha* 
rity,  perhaps  &r  the  sake  of  blessed  Edmund  Campian,  whose 
memory  is  in  benediction.  Your  reverence  loved  him,  I  honoured 
Lim  by  all  means  In  my  power.  And  not  only  in  this  letter,  but  also 
m  your  books  (which  are  a  comfort  to  England,  and  out  of  England 
are  useful  to  multitudes),  I  am  spoken  of  with  such  praise,  that 
whenever  I  read,  or  hear  them  read,  I  blush  all  over.  I  must  con- 
gratulatc  you,  most  reverend  Hither,  on  your  having  wrestled  with 
God|  like  a  second  Israel,  for  the  preservation  and  conversion  of 
£ngland.  For  myself  (whom  God  has  permitted  to  suffer  soiiie- 
what)  I  claim  noihuig,  for  I  deserve  nothin?.  I  subscnhod  my 
last  letter  to  our  father —  Tot  annis  in  stattra  appensus  Thomas 
PonduSy — 'The  pound  that  has  been  so  loufr  weighed  in  the  sc;iks.* 
If  then  or  afiervvards  I  did  any  thing,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,  not 
my  deed.  I  wrote  you  no  letter,  my  dearest  father ;  that  was  my 
eowardice  and  narrowness  of  mind.  Certes,  I  blame  my  own  negli* 
gence,  that  for  so  long  a  time  no  sign  of  friendliness  or  gratitude 
Eas  been  given  by  me  towards  those  whom  I  honomr  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  unknown  to  our  rulers  here.  Whence,  you  ask,  is  this 
lear  and  cowardice  t  From  delay,  I  believe.  For  after  being  carried 
from  prison  to  prison  for  thirty  years  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel ;  after  having  to  pay  first  60/.,  then  for  twenty  years  60l» 
a-month  for  my  recusancy,  when  I  thought  to  pass  beyond  sea, 
having  transferred  my  property  to  my  two  nephews  (whom,  though 
bom  of  heretical  parents,  T  ha(I  educated  as  Catliolics),  and  had,  so 
to  speak,  one  foot  on  shipi)oard,  my  supci  ior,  at  whose  command 
I  bcliave  myself  as  an  old  man's  staff',  ordered  me  to  remain,  till 
he  knew  what  our  father  and  your  reverence  might  resolve.  So, 
bereft  oi  hope,  and  yet  long  hoping  in  vain,  tossed  too  with  many  a 
storm,  I  nevertheless  resolved  to  offer  myself,  though  late,  naked, 
and  poor,  like  aa  old  withered  tree,  that  if  perchance  the  old  stump 
might  bear  any  fruit  in  this  autumnal  fall  of  n)y  days,  it  might  be 
your  reverence's  gpin  and  consolation.  You  then  ask,  with  your 
usual  charity,  what  I  am  doing?  with  what  mind,  fruit,  or  comfort, 
I  progress  in  the  life  I  have  undertaken?  Well,  I  hope,  and  hap* 
pily.  For  what  I  once  answered  to  the  man  who  put  on  my  chains 
when  I  was  taken  to  Framingham,  that  I  say  now,  and  I  hope  sliall 
say  while  I  live.  These  weeds,  whicli  I  wear  instead  of  the  habit 
of  the  society,  I  would  not  change  for  a  king's  crown.  I  live  with 
my  aforesaid  nephe^ws,  in  all  frugality :  for  I  have  not  so  much 
wealdi  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  for  because  I  <i:?ve  more  to  the 
poor  than  my  neighbours,  T  am  called  rich ;  and  because  I  do  not 
value  a  straw  that  which  othirs  fj:ape  after,  most  honest  men  look 
oa  me  with  favour.   After  my  one  meal  at  noon  (a  mode  of  ab- 
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stinence  which  I  couhl  wish  to  see  familiar  to  the  fishers  of  souls), 
I  eat  some  bread  aud  cheese  in  the  evening;  I  drink  beer,  for  I 
have  forsworn  both  wine  and  doctors :  cibut  tH  meSemm  valmHi^ 
*§ood  it  the  ftnmg  man*!  phyde.'  For  these  lait  tfiree  years  I  hafs 
hid  ipoch  ado  wi3i  my  servaata  to  keep  to  this  mode  of  life;  hot 
I  do  keep  to  it,  mid,  the  pvayen  of  the  Messed  Virgin  and  As 
whole  court  of  heaven,  will  keep  to  it.  For  I  do  not  think  diit  I 
have  gained  the  prise  of  our  high  calling,  but  I  pQsh  forward  to 
gain  k.  Your  lemenee  must  heJp  me  wSh  your  prayera. 
Yomr  most  nffectionate,  but  most  unworthy  son, 

Thomas  Pbumns.** 

Though  our  bio^aphj  of  Poundes  has  extended  to  ao(m» 
mdenble  Jteng^  it  le  a  mere  nothing  in  compariaon'  of  ivbai 
might  still»  we  beUeve,  be  collected  conceming  biai*  Baxtofi 
had  seen  a  book,  in  6,(tj  chapteis,  compiled  &om  Poupdm^i 
jouznals  of  daily  ocouirents  during  the  totty  jcara  of  his  im- 
prisonment His  gra{^  and  Urely  letten  wore  oeaittiefei 
about  among  all  hia  fnends ;  and  if  they  oould  bo  eolleetsd, 
thej  would  form  one  of  the  moat  ample  treasoriea  of  die  his* 
tozj  of  die  English  Catholics,  from  1575  to  1615,  that  oooM 
be  even  hoped  for.  We  imagine  that  many  must  be  sdll  ez- 
taat  in  the  axdnves  of  the  Jesuits  in  Italy,  and  in  the  pnbfie 
libiarieB  in  Fk'anoe  and  Belgium,  or  whereyer  documents  fb^ 
merlj  belonging  to  die  Engush  colleges  are  now  stored  up. 


SEYMOUR'S  CURSE;      *  I 

OH, 

THB  LAST  MASS  OF  OWSLEBUBY: 
«  Ifgml  sf  Hr  SifU'f  Sf^ 

^  By  CECIIJA  CADDELL. 

« 

He  told  them  that  the  hour  had  come  at  last  for  which  he 
had  prayed  from  childhood, — the  hour  when  he  should  be 
called  upou  to  give  his  life,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him,  tor  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
served wliole  and  intact  since  the  day  when  lie  took  it  at  the 
baptismal  lont.  He  assured  tliem,  that  if  he  addressed  tliem 
befoiLliaiid,  it  was  neither  to  ask  for  life,  nor  yet,  as  iimuy 
who  wvvii  about  to  suffer  did,  for  the  grace  of  a  speedy  death; 
on  tho  contrary,  they  might  strike  him  down  at  once  if  so  it 
liked  them,  or  they  might  hew  him  into  a  thousand  pieces  if 
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tliat  should  please  them  better,  since  the  longest  death  was 
not  too  long  for  that  eternity  wkioh  was  to  be  the  guerdoa  of 
its  endurance. 

Nevertheless  he  had  a  word  to  say  to  them,  and  a  prayer 
which  he  trusted  tlicy  would  not  deny  him.  He  longed  for 
death,  it  was  true;  and  yet  he  longed  still  more,  if  possible, 
to  die  in  the  living  warm  embraces  of  the  divine  victim 
in  whose  uamt;  and  for  whose  faith  he  wai>  about  to  do  so; 
and  therefore  he  besought  them,  as  men  yet  retaining  some 
human  tenderness  within  their  breasts, — as  Christians  who 
had  not  yet  entirely  banished  all  belief  and  reverence  for  the 
divine  mysteries  from  tlieir  convictions, — to  bear  with  him  yet 
a  little  longer,  and  to  >.^rant  him  time  from  the  moment  of 
consecration  to  that  of  lioly  communion,  when  the  God  who 
during  that  brief  space  had  visited  the  altar  would  once  more 
be  enshrined  safe  from  all  contumely  in  the  little  poor  temple 
of  his  heart.  Without  a  pledge  to  that  effect,  he  might  not 
proceed  with  the  service  oi  the  Mass ; — he  could  not,  and  he 
dared  not,  expose  his  Lord  to  such  sacrilege  as  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  any  attempt  upon  his  own  life  be- 
fore the  consummation  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice.  If,  however, 
they  would  plight  themselves  not  to  fall  upon  him  before  he 
himself  gave  the  signal  by  descenduig  from  the  altar,  he  would 
trust  entirely  to  their  honour  and  proceed.  Perhaps  during 
the  time  of  Mass  God  might  touch  their  hearts  with  better 
thoughts,  and  that  would  be  well  for  them  ;  but  il  He  did  not, 
or  they  were  deaf  to  His  inspiratioiis,  in  that  case  it  would  be 
well  for  him  instead,  since,  with  his  Saviour  in  his  heart,  he 
would  pass  at  once  right  to  tlie  very  heart  of  his  Saviour,  there, 
as  he  hoped,  to  pray  for  those  who,  in  guilt  indeed,  and  yet, 
as  he  trusted,  in  some  ignorance  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes,  had  procured  liim  that  haven  of  unutterable  repose. 

Bernard  had  commenced  tliis  address  in  a  low  and  inten- 
tionally calm  voice;  but  as  he  proceeded,  he  could  not  en- 
tirely check  the  torrent  of  gladness  that  inundated  his  whole 
frame  at  the  prospect  of  approaching  martyrdom.  His  cheek 
flushed;  his  eyes  grew  dazzling  in  the  supernatural  light 
that  filled  them;  his  voice  rose  full  and  clear  until  it  filled 
every  corner  of  the  church  with  its  impassioned  eloquence; 
body  and  soul,  in  fact,  seemed  dissolving  together  in  the 
ecstasy  of  joy  that  seized  him;  and  when  he  turned  to  Sir 
Henry,  and  singling  liim  out  from  the  crowd  of  lesser  ruffians 
at  his  back,  exclaimed,  "  Dost  thou  accept  the  compact,  Sey- 
mour?" the  effect  was  electrical. 

The  entire  congregation  rose  en  masses  and  as  if  by  one 
iinuiltaneous  movementy  in  tiieir  keen  anxiety  that  his  j^tAjfax 
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should  be  admitted.  The  very  men  who  were  to  be  his  mur- 
derers shared  the  general  feeling ;  and  perceivincr,  after  one 
quick  glance  around  him,  that  he  was  in  the  minority,  and 
that  any  obstinate  refusal  might  ultiiiiately  lead  to  the  abso- 
lute rescue  of  his  victim.  Sir  Henry  sullenly,  and  with  evi- 
dent reluctance,  gave  the  required  pledge^  by  curtly  and 
sharply  saying,    1  do  accept  it/* 

"It  is  well,  and  I  thank  thee,  Seymour,"  Bernard  merely 
answered;  and  instantly  turning  towards  the  altar,  he  re- 
sumed the  service  where  he  had  left  it  off,  becoming  ia  a 
moment  as  much  absorbed  and  recollected  as  though  it  had 
never  been  interrupted.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  assistants.  They  could  not  forget  the  terrible 
sacrifice  by  which  it  was  to  be  concluded,  and  few  were 
the  prayers  said  afterwards,  unless,  indeed,  the  earnest  and 
united  wish  of  all  for  the  safety  of  their  pastor  might  be 
tenned,  as  in  fact  it  was,  a  prayer. 

Each  moment  increased  their  agony,  as  each  moment 
added  to  his  joy,  to  the  impassioned  fervour  of  his  voice,  to 
the  inspired  beauty  of  his  countenance ;  and  when  at  length 
the  words  of  the  Domine  non  sum  dif/nnf?,  ultLred  with  a  fer- 
vour that  made  all  things  else  seeni  cold  beside  tliem,  fell 
from  his  lips,  a  shudder  seized  upon  the  whole  congregatioDi 
which  was  audible  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

It  was  in  the  niidst  of  the  solemn  silence  that  ensued  that 
Bernard  received  the  boon  he  had  so  urgently  prayed  for,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Divine  Victim  of  the  altar  ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  turned  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  towards 
tlie  people,  it  was  the  face  they  thought  of  a  seraph  they 
saw  rather  than  of  a  man.  He  turned  towards  them  ;  for  he 
would  not  wait  even  to  finish  the  last  gospel,  so  was  he  long- 
ing for  the  consummation  of  his  own  sacrifice.  He  turned,  yet 
he  could  not  speak,  for  joy  most  unutterable  was  in  his  heart; 
but  he  waved  his  hand  in  token  that  he  was  ready,  and  then, 
without  remo'ving  his  vestments,  descended  at  once  to  the 
lowest  ste])  of  the  altar,  and  knrlt  down  to  die.  It  was  tlie 
siirnal  which  he  himself  had  chosen  ;  and  a  wail  filled  the 
church  as  thoiif^h  he  were  already  dead.  The  ]>aid  mnrdcrLTS 
of  the  vSeyniour  himg  back,  and  it  was  becoming  doubttul 
how  the  allair  ndi^ht  end  at  last,  when  that  kni^rht,  urged  by 
the  beckoning  hand  of  Katherino,  leaped  (u  er  the  rail  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  by  one  well-aimed  blow  o(  his  heavy  batde- 
axe,  struck  Bernard  to  the  ground.  Scarcely  had  he  done  it, 
ere  a  shriek, — heard  high  above  the  moans  of  the  women,  the 
muttered  curses  of  the  n^en,' — rang  through  the  building,  and 
opexuug  the  crowd  right  aad  left.  Amy  dashed  up  the  ads* 
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nod  flung  herself  wildly  upon  the  body  of  her  brother.  His 
ejes  were  closing  in  death  already  $  but  he  opened  them  once 
more,  and  looked  upon  her.  It  was  the  last  djring  effort  o£ 
bis  loTe*  He  put  his  hand  upon  her  head,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  in  &therly  *benediction ;  murmured  yet  again, 
"  My  child — my  sister — God  bless  thee,  Amy  I**  And  then 
the  hand  fell  powerless  at  his  side;  the  look  of  affectionate 
recognition  faded  from  his  features ;  the  pure  spirit  passed 
in  its  purity  away,  and  Bernard  de  Mowbray  died  as  he  had 
ever  prayed  to  die — at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  his  God,  and 
iu  the  actual  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions.  An  awful 
stillness  fell  upon  the  people,  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of 
Amy,  as  she  wept  over  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man ;  but 
Sir  Henry  did  not  allow  her  even  this  poor  consolation  long. 
Every  passion  that  can  fill  the  human  breas£,  to  make  it  a 
hell  on  earth,  was  stining  that  moment  within  his  bosom,— 
love,  pride,  anger,  revenge,  that  even  in  its  hour  of  triumph 
tremuea  remorsefully  over  its  achieved  purpo8e,*-^all  diese 
were  there,  tearing  liis  soul  to  pieces,  and  maddening  his 
brain  with  their  wild  outcries*  He  was  as  one  made  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  his  victim  $  and  forgetting  in  his  excite- 
ment that  Amy  was  the  sister  of  the  murdered  man,  or  con- 
fusing her  idea  with  that  of  Katherine,  who  had  promoted 
him  to  ihe  deed,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  exclaiming, 
"Weep  not,  Amy — weep  not!  S 'death,  dsmsel!  it  were 
mere  folly  to  deplore  him.  Let  him  lie  diere ;  a  pize  upon 
him !  Never  again,  I  trow,  will  the  beggarly  shaveling  in- 
terfere between  thee  and  me  with  his  college  cant,  and  his 
scarecrow  counsels  !*' 

The  words  were  yet  on  his  lips,  when  Amy  darted  to  her 
feet,  and  flung  Ids  hand  from  her  with  a  force  that,  for  any 
lesser  impulse,  would  have  been  impossible*  For  a  moment 
she  stood  'there  silent,  like  one  made  speechless  by  indig- 
nation, the  blood  which  fear  had  banished  rushing  rapidly 
all  the  while  back  to  her  lips,  and  cheek,  and  forehead,  and 
her  eyes  flashing  fire  in  their  vidld  excitement;  and  then  the 
words  came  at  length  like  a  torrent,  and  she  burst  forth,^ 

'*Away,  away,  false  caitiff—craven  knight;  thou  mean, 
remorseless  thing !  that  couldst  stoop  and  strike  a  man  when. 
he  was  unarmed  and  unresisting.  Yea,  peacefully  on  his 
knees  before  the  altar  of  his  God,  occupied  in  the  solemn 
duties  of  religion! — Away!  away!  Fire  shall  mix  with 
water  ere  Amy  de  Mowbray  wed  her  with  the  assassin  of 
her  brother.  Take  her  who  has  urged  thee  on  !**  And 
Amy  now,  almost  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  pushed  Katheiine, 
whom  she  discovesed  in  spite  of  her  hood  and  muffler,  right 
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into  the  very  arms  of  the  Seymour.  "  Take  her  who  has 
lii  <4t'd  thee  on — meet  helpmate  she  for  such  as  thou  art.  Your 
crime  has  made  yon  one.  Yes,  reap  its  fruits  in  each  oilier's 
arms ;  but  for  me — look  your  last  upon  me  now,  Sejmoui^ 
for  I  swear  to  you  never  shall  you  see  me  more!** 

Wildly  the  unlKii)py  girl  then  stooped  to  her  brother's 
corpse,  and  wildly  once  more  she  kissed  nim — lip,  and  cheek, 
and  blood-stained  brow — over  and  over  again,  as  if  she  never 
could  weary  or  faint  in  the  occupation.  Then,  belbre  any  one 
could  stop  her,  or  even  guess  at  her  intentionsj  slie  leaped 
through  the  crowd  now  assembled  around  Jk^rnard's  corpse, 
*  rushed  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  would  speedily  have 
passed  out  at  the  great  gates  beyond,  had  she  nut  been  ar- 
rested by  the  appearance  of  another  grou}>  coming  up  the  aisle 
and  into  the  sanctuary,  and  down  by  the  very  side  of  the 
murdered  man  the  litter  of  the  Lady  Seymour  was  deposited 
by  her  bearers.  It  was  years  since  she  had  been  seen  even  in 
public  before ;  and  her  unexpected  apparition  at  such  a  mo- 
ment cast  an  additional  shade  of  fear  and  wonder  over  the 
spectators  of  the  bloody  scene.  The  f:ruiltle:>s  waited  anxiously 
to  see  whether  she  would  espouse  the  cause  of  Amy;  the 
guilty  slunk  behind  Sir  Henry,  leaving  him  and  Katherine  to 
bear  alorie  the  1  ull  brunt  of  her  possible  rebuke.  Amy,  on 
her  part,  no  longer  thought  of  flying:  certain  of  having  a  pro- 
tector at  her  side  who  would  shield  her  from  every  danger, 
she  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  altar-steps,  and  laid,  with  a 
patient  sorrow  that  wrung  the  hearts  of  those  who  watched 
ner  more  than  the  most  passionate  exclamations  of  grief  could 
possibly  have  done,  tlie  heavy  head  of  the  murdered  man 
upon  her  lap,  and  gazed  upon  it  through  her  blinding  tears, 
regardless  of  all  that  was  passing  around  her,  and  unconscious 
even  that  the  Lady  Seymour,  having  with  some  difficulty 
arisen  from  her  reclining  posture,  was  now  standing  at  her 
back,  nnd  gazinor  right  over  the  bloody  coq^se  full  into  the 
face  of  her  shrinkiu^n^  son.  She  had  never  stood  in  that  up- 
right attitude  since  the  day  when  Somerset's  head  rolled  upon 
a  bloody  scaffold;  and  now  when  men  saw  her  standing  there, 
looking  with  a  look  that  rarely  visits  a  mother's  eyes  upon 
the  wretch  whom  she  called  her  child,  they  felt  as  if  a  miracle 
had  been  wrouuht  upon  her,  and  they  trembled  ;  for  they 
knew,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  that  she  was  goini:  to  call  down 
the  curse  ol  Heaven  upon  the  last  remaining  scion  of  her  house. 

"  Thou  hast  triumphed  I"  she  began,  addressing  the  Sey- 
mour an  though  he  were  the  only  creature  in  her  presence, 
and  in  a  voice  so  fearfully  distinct  that  every  separate  toue 
rang  like  a  trumpet  on  the  iistener'a  eax« — "  Thou  hast 
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triumphed  in  thy  cruelty — in  thine  hypocrisy  thou  hast  tri- 
umphed !  Enjoy  that  triumph  while  ye  may  :  it  will  not  be 
for  long  iu  this  life;  it  will  close  in  darkness  and  liorror  in 
the  next,  Ingrate,  to  attempt  the  life  of  thy  benefactor! 
coward,  to  strike  at  him  unresisting!  liar,  to  deceive  thy  mo- 
ther, and  SQ  prevent  my  timely-advent  for  the  hindrance  of  this 
deed  of  murder ! 

Henry  !'*  she  continued,  suddenly  changing  her  manner 
for  one  of  more  ordinary  con  versa  lioiial  intercourse,  though 
her  excitement  continued  to  increase  with  each  word  she 
uttered,  and  each  word  came  more  rapidly  and  vehemently 
than  the  last,  and  yet  still  witii  the  same  marvellous  distinct- 
ness of  utterance,  from  her  lips, — Henry,  hast  thou  forgot- 
ten our  converse  of  yestereven  ?  Hast  thou  forgotten  that 
then  I  told  thee  how  near  was  tliis  matter  tu  tliy  mother's 
heart?  how  my  affection — my  gratitude — my  sense  of  justice 
— mine  honour,  even — were  all  bound  up  in  the  well-being  of 
this  youth,  upon  whom  thou  hast  natheless  dared  to  lay  thine 
assassin  hands?  I  addressed  me  tlieu  to  all  thatl  hoped  thou 
hadst  of  right  or  manly  in  thy  nature;  I  appealed  to  thy 
affection  as  my  child;  I  threatened  thee  with  my  curse  as  thy 
mother:  thou  hast  scomed  the  iirst — thou  hast  run  right 
-Qpon  the  latter — " 

"  Mother,*'  cried  the  Seymour  suddenly,  you  would  not 
— you  could  not,  surely!" — but  he  could  say  no  more:  the 
great  battle-axe  which,  dripping  as  it  was  with  the  blood  of 
his  victim,  he  had  hitherto  held  with  sturdy  determination  in 
his  hand,  fell  at  last  heavily  and  with  a  loud  crash  from  his 
rehixing  tingers.  A  cold  sweat  broke  upon  his  brow,  and  he 
remained  mute — the  image  and  reality  of  convicted  ^uWt — 
waiting,  without  power  to  avert  it,  the  sentence  of  his  judi^e. 

**  God  is  my  witness,  Henry,"  pursued  the  mother,  with 
a  strange  calmness  in  her  manner,  which  would  have  been 
terrible  at  any  time,  but  was  doubly  so  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, by  its  contrast  with  the  words  she  uttered, — God 
is  my  witness,  Henry,"  she  continued,  **  that  I  would  not 
curse  thee  if  I  could  avoid  it.  Yea,  and  even  now  it  is 
not  by  thy  mother's  voice,  but  by  thine  own  most  damned 
and  sinful  deed,  thou  wilt  stand  from  this  day  forth  alone — 
accursed  alike  of  God  and  man!  Ay,  for  the  cry  of  blood 
has  gone  up  irom  this  earth  against  thee,  and  is  calling  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  thine  head.  No  blessing  shall 
wait  upon  thy  prayers— no  success  follow  thine  achievements 
— no  good  fortune  crown  thine  utmost  efforts.  The  wealth 
thou  hast  won  by  sacrilege,  shall  slip  like  water  from  between 
thy  fingers;  the  lands  thou  hast  gotten  in  hloodi  in  blood 
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«hall  be  taken  from  thee ;  the  blow  thou  hast  dealt  a  kiiii- 
man^  a  kinsman  shall  retuxn  to  thee  threefold  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. And  as  thy  death,  so  also  shall  be  tfa  j  life.  A  mur- 
deress for  thy  bride— no  children  to  bless  thy  union— thj 
hearth  made  desolate — thy  home  without  peace  or  joy,  and 
the  mark  of  Gain,  which  is  on  thy  soul,  written  in  characters 
of  blood  upon  thy  forehead.  L0|  it  is  thy  mother's  hud 
that  shall  set  it  there 

She  paused — suddenly  she  paused,  and  stooping  over  Ber« 
nard*s  body,  dipped,  ere  any  one  had  an  idea  of  her  intention, 
her  finger  in  the  red  stream  welling  from  his  wounds ;  made  a 
long  stride  over  the  corpse  as  it  lay  before  her,  lifted  the  viMff 
that  partially  concealed  her  son's  features  from  her  view, 
drew  ner  hand  fii^t  across  his  brow,  then  acrois  that  of  Katiie* 
line,  joined  their  hands  together,  and  went  on  with  a  temUo 
mockery,  more  n^id  and  more  wild  than  ever— 

(jo,  wed  ^e  together  now— the  murderer  with  the  mur- 
deress :  meet  it  is  and  fitting  that  bride  should  resemble 
bridegroom,  and  that  the  blood  slain  lAidi  adorns  the  one 
should  not  be  lacking  on  the  forehead  of  the  other!  Go^ 
wed  ye  together,  therefore;  that  which  I  have  said  unto  one, 
I  have  said  also  unto  two.  The  same  sin  unites — ^the  same 
fate  awaits  ye  both ;  a  life  of  cursing  and  upbraiding^^desA 
of  violence  and  deqiair  I  Ay,  for  you  have  this  cuty  done  t 
deed  which,  in  its  sequences,  shall  follow  you  through  all 
this  life— which  shall  not  be  forced  to  quit  you  even  cn 
the  threshold  of  the  tomb— which  shall  go  up  widi  you  to 
the  very  judgment-seat  of  God,  and  down  a^ain  to  that  ever- 
lasting pit  where  the  avenging  furies  dwell !  Lo,  I  iiaie 
spoken — against  my  will— against  my  wishes— against  the 
pleadings  of  the  mother's  heart  within  me ;  but  in  the  veij 
madness  and  truth  of  prophecy  I  have  spoken !  And  now, 
go  ye  together  forth  from  before  my  face— out  of  my  sight 
and  presence  both  t  The  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  wdf 
ere  Xpmnit  ye  to  linger  near  me.  Never  more  shall  you  eat 
my  bread  or  drink  my  cup ;  never  more  shall  these  eyes  be* 
hold,  or  these  arms  embrace  you;  and  nevdr,  never  mcie 
shall  either  of  you  dare  to  call  me  modier !" 

There  mignt  have  been  strange  magic  in  her  words,  fbr 
the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  the  wretched  pair  agaisst 
whom  they  were  poured  forth.  There  they  stood  in  their 
ffuiltv  fear,  hand  in  hand  as  she  had  placed  them — the  feaiful 
blood-spot  on  their  foreheads  (they  did  not  even  venture  to 
wipe  it  off) — their  persons  cowering,  and  their  spirits  quailing 
•  beneath  her  words  of  fire— stricken,  as  it  were,  into  statues 
<if  shame  and  silence^  and  waiting,  as  it  almost  seemed,  until, 
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I)y  some  coimter-mcantation»  she  should  have  removed  the 
spell  she  had  cast  upon  them,  and  restored  them  to  the  ordi« 
UBXj  conditions  of  human  beings.  But  the  Lady  Seymour 
took  heed  of  them  no  more.  She  turned  her  back  full  upon, 
them,  and  taking  Amy's  hand  in  hers,  whispered  gently-^ 
O,  how  gently,  and  in  what  wonderful  contrast  to  the  ter-' 
xible  denunciations  that  a  minute  before  had  been  rushing 
from  her  lips * 

Amy,  arise ;  arise,  forsaken  one,  and  come !  Far  away 
in  the  pleasant  land  of  France  is  a  holy  sisterhood,  and  sho 
who  rules  it  is  thy  mother's  sister!  It  was  there  he  ever 
wished  thee  to  pass  thy  days ;  for  there,  said  he,  thou  wouldst 
£nd  a  peace  which  the  world  could  never  give,  and  for  which 
its  votaries  might  seek  in  vain.  Arise,  and  come !  It  is  not 
too  late  to  attain  that  peace,  yea,  and  perchance  even  happi- 
ness as  well,  natheless  this  great  and  crowning  infortune  of 
thy  young  life.  Yes !  for  he  is  not  lost  to  thv  pure  spirit,  as 
he  is  to  mine  own  impure  and  plotting  soul — ^thine,  of  a  veri^, 
might  speak  with  angels  and  not  disgrace  ihem ;  and  therefore 
do  I  hope  and  well  believe  that,  at  times  at  least,  it  will  bo 
given  to  thee  to  hold  spiritual  but  not  for  that  less  sweet  com- 
munion with  the  holy  and  the  sainted  dead/' 

Even  while  she  was  speaking,  she  endeavoured,  with  loving 
earnestness,  to  raise  Amy  from  the  ground ;  but  the  latter 
tiaurmured  through  her  tears,  Suffer  me  one  moment  longer, 
madam."  And,  obedient  in  that  hour  of  sorrow  to  her  slightest 
wish,  Lady  Seymour  at  once  relaxed  her  hold,  and  retreated 
a  few  steps  behind  her.  No  sooner  was  her  desire  thus 
granted  tban  down  upon  her  knees  again  went  the  desolate 
maiden,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  broker's  hair,  and  dipped 
it  in  his  blood,  and  laid  it  in  a  locket  containing  already  a 
tress  of  her  fair  mother*s,  rescued  by  the  Lad)r  Seymour  ere 
ihe  laid  her  in  hei;  coffin  |  and  then  she  kissed  his  li^  again-— 
once,  twice,  three  times,  she  kissed  them — each  tmie  more 
ferventlv  than  Uie  last;  and  then  at  last  she  rose,  and  clasp, 
ing  her  hands  together,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  so  full  of  passion 
that  it  reminded  those  who  heard  her  of  the  burning  eloquence 
which  had  dirilled  them  so  lately  from  the  martyr's  lips— 

"  Truly  hast  thou  spoken,  O  my  brother !  and  thy  prayer 
has  been  granted,  and  thy  prophecy  fulfilled !  Yes;  for  in  thy 
blood  has  my  faith  been  made  whole,  and  in  the  greatness  of 
thy  sacrifice  my  strength  is  renewed  like  an  eagle's.  Now, 
indeed,  and  not  before,  do  I  believe  as  thou  di£t  believe— 
and  as  it  was  swom  fbr  me  that  I  should  believe,  when  I  came 
forth  from  the  baptismal  font  a  child  of  that  old  Church,  holy, 
Catholic,  and  supreme,  ruling  with  the  authority  of  Peter 
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rightcoiislv  over  the  universal  world.  N^ow  can  T  say,  as  tliou 
didst  say,  tliat  it  is  good  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Ciirist. 
Now  can  I  promise,  as  thou  didst  promise,  to  live  for  God, 
and  not  for  self;  and  not  for  cnrth,  but  for  heaven  alone! 
Farewell,  then,  my  father  and  my  brother — and  vpt  not  en- 
tirely farewell !  for  our  spirits  shall  still  blend  in  prayer;  and 
thou  in  thy  p^rave,  and  I  in  my  cloister  home,  we  sliall  be 
dead  to  all  things  but  God,  and  heedless  oi'  all  save  His  love 
and  glory.  O,  that  I  might  follow  thee  on  the  martyr's  royal 
road  to  glory! — walk  joyfully  and  triumphantly  with  thee 
from  the  cross  of  Calvary  to  the  footstool  of  that  eternal 
throne  where  thou  art  now  radiant  in  celestial *gladn ess !  But 
sith,  alas,  this  may  not  be,  and  I  must  yet  linger  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  still  shall  thy  life  bring  a  blessing  upon  mine — thy 
death  be  the  insurance  of  mine  own ;  and  when  it  comes  at 
last,  and  the  waves  of  eternity  are  closing  over  me,  and  I  am 
cold  in  death,  and  trembling  in  fear  of  that  which  is  to  come 
upon  me,  wilt  thou  not  be  with  me,  brother,  then  to  com- 
fort and  console  ?  Wilt  thou  not  even  welcome  me  (the  final 
struggle  over) ;  and  as  upon  earth  thou  hast  often  welcomed 
Amy,  wilt  thou  not  welccnne  her  also  then  right  joyfully  to 
the  courts  of  heaven  ?  '* 

That  voice,  so  earnest  and  yet  so  plaintive,  died  away  at 
last  into  solemn  silence ;  and  bending  low.  Amy  put  her 
brother's  already  stifiening  hand  upon  her  head  as  if  in  bene- 
diction, rose  up  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  giving  her 
hand  to  the  Lady  Seymour,  they  glided  together  down  the 
aisle,  and  disappeared  from  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, while  Katherine  and  the  Seymour  yet  remained^  band 
in  handj  gazing  upon  their  victim. 


THE  DUKE  OF  GUELDRES  ON  THE  ENGUSH 

MARTYRS. 

Mat  we  not  say  that  we  Euglish  Catholics  hold  a  proud  pre- 
eminence over  all  others  in  our  indifference  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  founded  our  Christianity  and  cemented  it  with 
their  blood  f  What  other  people  has  ever  allowed  its  saints 
and  martyrs  to  be  forgotten,  or  tlieir  names  to  be  branded 
with  odious  imputations?  Undeniahly  we  owe  our  Chris-* 
tianity  to  the  seminary  priests  of  the  sixteenth  and  scTen* 
teenth  centuries.  St*  Alban,  St*  Augustine,  the  Benedictine 
apostles^  St*  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  did  noble  work  in  thdr 
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clay  ;  they  dug  deep,  and  built  high ;  but  all  abn\  e  ground 
was  levelled  at  the  Reformation,  and  those  who  built  anew  on 
the  old  foundatio!is  are  the  trup  lathers  of  our  Church.  At  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  though  the  Bishops  and  learned  clergy 
clearly  saw  the  drift  of  her  innovations,  and  at  once  retired 
from  their  honefices,  yet  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  laliy,  were  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to  look 
deeply  into  tilings,  and  provisionally  accepted  the  new  order 
as  one  of  the  transient  changes  to  whicli  they  had  become  but 
too  inured.  It  was  only  when  age  began  to  p;\ye  stability  to 
the  higgledy-piggledy,  and  to  confer  an  adventitious  respect- 
ability on  the  ecclesiastical  creation  of  the  "  boys'-parliamcnt,** 
that  clergy  and  people  brj^an  to  ask  themselves  whether  this 
was  the  ultimatum  wiiicli  they  would  like  to  see  established 
in  perpetuity.  Hence  they  began  to  fall  away  in  swarms 
from  the  impostor-Church,  to  which  they  had  so  inconsider- 
ately submitted.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Establishment 
changed  from  one  of  passive  and  contemptuous  acquiescence 
to  one  of  active  hostility.  And  the  instruments  of  this  change 
were  for  the  most  part  the  priests  ot"  the  new  English  semina- 
ries of  Douai,  Rome,  Vaiiadolid,  and  the  rest.  For  the  most 
part  we  say  ;  for  we  must  not  forget  those  Bishops  and  priests 
of  Mary*s  days,  most  of  whom  languished  away  their  lives  in 
prison,  their  protracted  martyrdom  affording  a  standing  pro- 
test against  the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  active  restorers 
of  religion  were  the  "  seminary  priests,"  who  did  not  scruple 
to  call  tliemselves  the  founders  of  English  Catholicity,  and 
their  assemblies  the  "  incunabuia  fuucentii  £ccltsia,"'^^4h» 
cradles  of  the  infant  Church.* 

In  allowing  this,  we  by  no  means  grant  that  the  contemp- 
tuous silence  and  indifference  of  the  first  decade  of  Elizabeth's 
Teign  was  any  real  i^reement  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  her 
changes.  It  is  an  assertion  first  made  in  one  of  her  proclama- 
tionS}  and  since  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  fiattering  politicians 
and  interested  historians^  that  "  until  the  eleventn  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  recusant's  name  was  scarcely  known ;  the 
reason  was,  that  the  zeal  begotten  in  the  time  of  the  Marian 
persecution  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  and  the  late  persecutors 
Vfexe  so  amased  at  the  sudden  alteration  of  religion  that  they 
couldnot  choose  but  say,  ^'Digitus  Dei  hie  rsf/'f  The  most 
amusing  comment  on  this  assertion  would  be  a  collection  of 
Bishops'  letters  of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  which  we 
should  find  full  of  complaints  of  the  attitude  of  their  flocks 
being  so  hostile  that  they  dared  not  go  abroad  without  a  strong 

*  Expretsion  from  a  letter  of  F.  SotithwelL 
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guard,  and  that  even  then  thej  heard  nothiDg  but  muttered 
maledictions. 

Still,  whatever  they  thought,  the  people  of  England  did 
generally  con  t  or  in  outwardly  to  the  new  religion,  till  they 
were  awakened  by  the  missionary  priests :  to  these,  therefore, 
Knglish  Catholicity  owes  its  existence  ;  they  are  our  founders, 
the  comer-stones  on  which  our  Church  is  built.   Now,  do  we 
luiMour  and  vt  iicrate  these  men  as  other  parts  of  the  Church 
honour  their  apostles  ?    Quite  the  reverse.    We  forget  all 
about  them  ;  when  we  look  for  apostles,  ten  to  one  but  we 
pick  up  St.  Philip  Keri,  and  make  hiui  apostle  of  England 
as  well  us  of  Rome,  because  he  took  interest  in  the  English 
college ;  or  Venerable  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  founder  of  the 
Passionists,  because  he  desired  to  come  into  England.  But 
those  people  who  literally  caiiie,  preached,  converted  their 
thousands,  were  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death,  and  won 
tlieir  martyrs*  crowns  here  among  us,  we  have  almost  iurgotteu. 
Is  the  patronage  and  cultus  of  saints  modified  for  English- 
men ?    Is  it  not  true  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church  in  this  sterile  land, — this  desert,  pathless  and  wa- 
terless?   But  it  will  be  said,  these  people  are  not  canonised. 
And  why  not?    If  they  had  suffered  as  they  did  suffer,  we 
will  not  say  in  Italy  or  in  France,  but  in  China,  in  Japan,  in 
Timbuctoo,  they  would  probably  have  been  declared  venerable 
long  ago.  What  have  we  done,  that  the  same  grace  should  be 
denied  us  ?    Truly,  it  is  not  what  we  have  done,  but  what 
we  have  not  done,  that  stands  in  our  way.    Of  old,  canonisa- 
tion was  by  popular  acclamation ;  and  if  the  Church  no  longer 
allows  that  compendious  method,  but  surrounds  it  with  judi- 
cial safeguards,  yet  these  processes  do  not  take  the  place  of 
popular  fervour.  The  demand  of  the  multitude  is  the  ground 
for  the  supply.    The  question  must  be  urged  clamorously, 
before  the  response  is  given ;  the  want  loudly  expressed,  be- 
fore the  grave  and  ponderous  machinery  is  set  in  motion  to 
satisfy  it.    And  is  there  no  want?    Can  we  afford  to  give  up 
any  means  of  propagating  our  religion  ?  Are  we  so  prosperous, 
so  strong,  that  we  can  afford  to  relinquish  the  example  and 
the  patronage  of  our  leaders  ?  No.   It  is  wonderful,  when  we 
sec  how,  after  so  many  centuries,  the  names  of  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Genevieve  bring  their  crowds  to  the  Parisian  churches,  to 
think  how  the  names  of  Campian  and  Southwell,  of  Maine 
and  Allen,  of  Barlow  and  Heath,  have  no  music  for  Ensrlish 
ears,  no  attractions  for  English  hearts.  Yet  they  died  not  for 
nothing.    They  w^ere  not  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  an 
aiinless  and  unsuccessful  expedition,  whose  failure  only  ani- 
mated the  enemy's  coniidence.   No ;  at  the  lowest  vaiuatLon, 
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they  died  for  an  idea.  And  such  a  death  leaves  a  legacy  to 
the  world  quite  other  than  that  bequeathed  by  men  dyinir  in 
the  vulgar  squabbles  for  wealth  or  empire.  The  feats  of 
strength  or  practical  prudence  must  be  coinplctcd  during  life, 
or  not  at  all.  The  work  of  the  intellect,  the  empire  of  ideas, 
may  be  wrought  or  ruled  even  by  the  dead — may  be  at  times 
most  benefited  by  the  death  of  one  whose  life  sccins  the  very 
condition  of  success.  If  this  is  the  case  in  ideas  non-religious,  * 
if  the  martyr  of  liberty,  of  legality,  of  loyalty,  or  of  a  philo- 
sophy, does  more  to  recommend  his  theory  by  his  death  than 
"by  all  his  arguments, — much  more  is  it  the  case  in  reiip;ioii, 
hi  the  Church  which  comprehends  the  dead  as  really  as  the 
livincf.  He  who  dies  for  an  idea,  intrusts  his  thcnmht  to  men 
on  earth;  he  who  dies  for  religion,  intrusts  his  cause  to  saints 
and  angels,  and  to  God  Himself,  who  rewards  him  by  making 
him  ruler  on  or  cities  and  states — over  the  places  that  have 
been  the  seeaes  of  his  labours  and  his  death. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  example  iipe^,  tlie.se  martyrs  are  almost 
lost  to  us,  and  their  deaths  are  subjects  for  little  else  tliau 
sorrow.  ''Alas,  alas!"  sighs  the  Church  in  a  beautiful  me- 
diaeval hymn,*  "  why  do  you  blame  my  tears,  when  1  have 
lost  my  child,  the  only  one  who  relieved  my  \Nant,  the  only 
one  who  refused  to  yield  to  the  enemy  the  narrow  heritage 
that  my  Lord  won  for  me,  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  help 
those  foolish  children,  of  whom,  alas!  I  have  so  many  V  Is 
he,"  rejoins  the  chorus,  **to  be  DKuirned,  who  is  in  possession 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  and  \vho  helps  his  wretched  brethren 
by  his  continual  prayer  ?"  'The  wisest  ruler,  the  most  prudent 
adviser,  is  not  lost  by  martyrdom.  Persecutors  are  often  bad 
arithmeticians  ;  they  think  they  are  subtracting,  and  they  are 
adding:  In  suppUcibus  et  mortihus  heatorum  martyrum,  qui 
putabantur  minui  nuniero  mult iplicahantur  exemplo.-\  Their 
"blood  is  seed ;  and  various  are  its  fruits — increase  of  faith, 
new  encrg}'  in  the  weak,  new  conquests  from  unbelievers. 
It  may  have  lain  forgotten  for  centuries  ;  but  the  inlluence  is 
not  dead,  the  germ  will  put  forth  us  strength,  and  the  idea 
for  which  the  martyr  suffered  will  spring  up  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  truth  will  propagate  itself  round  his  tomb  as  by  a 
xnagnetic  influence.  Some  strange  fascination  attracts  men  to 
bunt  out  their  relics  or  their  records,  and  to  strive  to  kindle 
an  enthusiasm  for  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  nations.  Thus 
St,  Ambrose  disinterred  the  bodies  of  Ocrvasius  and  Prota- 
aius,  that  had  been  lost  for  centuries.  The  holy  victims,"  he 
amgs,  "were  lost;  but  the  sacred  stream  was  not  lost.  Blood 
cannot  be  lost  which  cries  out  to  God  the  Father ;  the  grace 
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of  heaven  brought  them  to  light  again ;  we  cannot  be  Tnart3rrs, 
but  we  can  find  their  bodies:  Nequmus  esse  mailt/ res,  sed 
reperimus  mai  tyres"  Like  St.  Ambrose,  we  English  Catholics 
have  also  our  treasures  to  dig  for ;  our  parents  and  fathers  in 
the  faith  are  no  less  noble  than  the  apostles  of  Milan,  or  of 
France,  or  of  Germany.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when 
God  will  make  tlu  in  better  known  ;  of  this  we  are  persuaded, 
that  the  restoration  of  their  memories  will  be,  in  many  cases, 
the  restoration  of  faitli.  ''Then  were  nun  faithful,"  says 
Origen,  "when  martyrdoms  were  rife,  when  we  carried  the 
martyrs  from  the  grave  to  the  temples,  the  wliole  Church 
assisting  with  brave  heart,  and  when  the  catechumens  were 
instructed  over  their  bodies."* 

Our  martyrs  were  not  always  forgotten  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Once  their  relics  and  their  memories  were  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration  ;  and  the  demand  for  their  canonisation 
was  sufiicient  to  induce  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  in  1643,  to  direct 
a  brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  empowering  him,  in 
the  abs(  lu  e  of  Jiisiiop  Smith,  the  vicar-apostolic,  then  in 
exile,  to  nominate  a  commission  of  English  ])riests  **  to  make 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  manner  of  death  of  several 
priests  lately  put  to  death  upon  the  penal  statutes,  .  .  .  and  to 
certify  the  same  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  to  be  by  him 
transmitted  to  Rome.*'  The  priests  were  ordered  personally 
to  rentiir  to  places  where  informations  were  likelvto  be  had  : 
and  to  call  before  them  persons  of  credit  and  integrity,  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  said  priests,  and  the  particulars 
of  their  trials,  and  tlieir  behaviour  at  the  place  of  execution  : 
all  this  information  to  be  taken  on  oath.'*f  We  have  searched 
in  vain  for  the  report  of  these  commissioners^  which  may  have 
been  delayed  by  tlie  martyrdom  of  oiu'  of  them  (IklH  and  the 
imprisonment  of  others;  but  it  sta  ins  to  linve  been  such  as  to 
have  called  forth  another  Papal  briol",  authorising  the  placing 
of  the  relics  of  these  saints  in  altar-stones,  and  their  pictures 
over  altars.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
original  of  this  latter  document  from  the  archives  at  Rome  is 
the  bar  which  hinders  the  process  from  bei!ig  continued.  For 
oui'SL  Ivos,  we  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  tlie  truth  of  this 
statement ;  we  do  not  believe  that  the  soul  of  Frederick  Peel 
presides  over  the  congregations  of  cardinals,  or  that  the  olfi- 
ces  at  Rome  are  hide-bound  with  red-tape.  We  thought, 
moreover,  that  the  gashes  left  by  the  executioner's  knife  on 
the  quartered  bodies  of  our  martyrs  were  like  enougli  to  red 
cords  to  be  formally  suiiicient  to  allow  them  to  pass  ungues- 
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tioned  tluougu  die  doors  of  an^  tape-of&ce.    But  this  is  not 

our  husiuess. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  in  default  of  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
brief,  which  we  have  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  we  beg  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  document  which  we  have  found  in  the 
archives  at  Lille,  and  which  proves  the  veneration  in  which 
our  martyrs  were  held,  not  in  England  alone,  but  also  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  the  certificate  of  the  Duke  of  Guel- 
di'es,  who,  aii  Count  Egniont,  had  lived  in  England  from  1610 
to  1(>45,  concerning  tne  relics  which  he  had  brought  home 
Willi  hnn  to  Paris. 

**  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  Duke  of  Gueldres,  Ju)liac»  and  Cleves^ 
Count  of  OnDund  and  Zutphen,  Prince  of  Ghent,  Count  of 
Bures,  Liege,  &c..  Lord  of  the  cities  and  territories  of  either 
Mechlin,  &c.  &c« 

Whereas  the  English  CaUiolics,  who  had  been  allowed  some 
little  repose  for  a  few  years,  were,  after  the  opening  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  1640,  oppressed  widi  a  new  and  most  bitter  peneeution ; 
and  whereas  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  were  employed  against 
priests,  that  when  they  were  driven  off,  the  flock,  deprived  of  its 
pastors,  might  be  more  easily  devoured, — therefore,  besides  the  re* 
sumption  of  the  laws  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  against  priests  and^ 
Catholics  (which  had  been  a  short  time  dormant),  new  and  most 
savage  acts  were  passed  against  the  servants  of  God,  forbidding  a 
priest  to  minister  to  Catholics  in  England  under  pain  of  death.  But 
as  when  the  ancient  faith  and  religion  were  first  expelled  from  Eng- 
land, no  fear  of  a  cruel  <lor^th,  nor  tlircat;*  of  aironisingf  tortures, 
coidd  remove  the  faithful  ami  watchful  pastors  from  the  Hock  com- 
rnitted  to  them,  but  rather  gave  manv  inhabitants  to  heaven,  many 
martyrs  to  the  Church,  many  patron  sjiints  to  the  Christian  world; 
so  also,  (luring  this  persecution,  Knglund  has  beheld  her  most  con- 
stant champions,  lu  r  biavest  heroes,  enduring  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments for  Christ  aiui  the  Cadjolic  faith.  And  as  at  that  time  our 
own  business  detained  us  in  England,  we  were  by  a  sovereign  grace 
of  Almighty  God  an  eye-witness  of  the  incredible  constancy  of  di- 
vers martyrs ;  and  out  of  the  fifteen  who,  from  the  year  1640  to 
die  end  of  the  year  1645,  gained  the  pahn  of  martyrdom  in  different 
places,  we  saw  eleren  su&r  in  London,  of  whom  were  four  secokr 
priests,  William  Ward,  Arnold  Green  (called  by  Cballoner  Thomas 
Reynolds),  John  Morgan,  John  Duckctt;  three  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Thomas  Holland,  Ralph  Corby,  Henry  Motae;  one  Bene- 
dictine, Bartholomew  Rho  (Rowe) ;  and  three  Franciscan  Minorites, 
Bolh'quer  (Thomas  Bullaker),  Francis  Bell,  and  Paid  of  St.  Magda- 
len (Henry  Heath).  When  these  men,  for  God's  cause  and  the 
Cliurch's.  were  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  were  hanged,  were 
cruelly  bowelled  before  they  were  half  dend.  nerc  burnt,  and  were 
eat  uAo  quarters,  we,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  such  noble  per* 
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sons  might  be  for  ever  preserved  among  the  faithful,  and  dosirons  of 
having',  so  far  as  it  lay  in  our  povs'er,  some  relics  of  their  hotii-s,  by 
tlic  aid,  the  devotion,  and  the  diligence  of  our  servants,  did  procure 
certain  relics,  which,  on  our  departure  out  of  England  into  France 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1645,  we  carried  with  us*  and  have  preserved 
to  this  day  in  our  treasury ;  wherein  as  we  intend  to  shut  them  all 
iip^  we  have  judged  it  necessary  to  puhlish  abroad  this  testimony,  lest 
deTOuring  oblivion  should  ever  erase  the  name  of  these  venerable 
men,  and  the  glory  of  these  most  renowned  martyrs.   \Sc  therefore!^ 
desiring  more  and  more  to  promote  the  worship  of  God  and  the  hon* 
OUT  of  the  saints ;  and  since  we  have  no  dearer  wish  than  that  the 
aforesaid  venerable  martyrs  should  be  worshipped,  venerated,  and 
honoured  as  they  should  be, — have  made  known  to  all  to  whom  this 
present  testimonial  sliall  come,  that  the  said  venerable  martyrs  did, 
at  London,  in  England,  contend  with  the  greatest  constancy  for 
the  ancient  faith,  and,  so  to  say,  for  their  altars ;  did  overcome, 
and  did  obtain  the  crown  oi'  martyrdom  ;  and  that  wo,  by  means 
of  tlic  aid  oi  our  servants  and  their  dt  votion  to  tlic  liiartyrcii  saints, 
did  recover  the  relics  of  the  said  martyrs  here  undcrwnticn, 
namely : — Of  the  venerable  martyr  William  Ward,  secular  priest, 
who  suffered  at  London,  July  (26)  in  the  year  1641 :  his  hearty 
drawn  out  from  the  fire  wherein  it  had  lain  about  five  hours ;  the 
handkerchief  he  had  in  his  hand  when  he  died ;  his  ring,  and  his  dinr- 
nah   Of  the  venerable  martyrs  Arnold  Green,  secular  priest,  and 
Bai  tliolomew  Rowe,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  suffered  at 
London,  January  31  in  the  year  164S  :  of  Father  Bartholomew  Rowe^ 
his  Breviary,  a  thumb,  a  piece  of  burnt  lung,  a  piece  of  kidney- 
turned  to  a  cinder,  the  interula  with  which  he  was  martyred,  and 
a  towel  dipped  in  his  blood ;  of  Mr.  Arnold  Green,  a  thumb,  ft 
piece  of  burnt  liver,  a  towel  dipped  in  his  blood,  and  his  nightcap 
which  wns  drawn  over  his  eyes  when  he  uas  hanged,  a  sponge,  a 
piece  ol' linen,  and  a  towel  dipped  in  their  blood,  and  the  apron  and 
sleeves  of  the  torturer.    Of  the  vei.c  l  ablc  martyr  John  Morgan, 
secular  priest,  who  suffered  at  London  (April  2G)  1(>42,  certain 
papers  containing  pieces  of  altered  and  burnt  flesh,  three  pieces  of 
bis  praccordia,  sonie  of  his  hair,  Ibur  towels  dipped  in  his  blood,  the 
rope  wherewith  he  was  banged.   Of  the  venerable  martyr  (Thomas) 
Bolliquer,  of  the  order  of  the  Friars  Minor  of  St.  Francis,  who  suf-* 
ftred  at  London  (October  IIB,  1642)»  a  little  piece  of  hia  heart,  some 
pieces  of  his  bones  and  flesh,  his  liver,  his  diaphragm,  some  of  his 
praecordia,  two  fingers,  some  hair,  four  towels  dipped  in  his  bloody 
the  straw  on  which  he  was  laid  to  be  embowelled,  some  papers 
greased  with  his  fat,  the  rope  wherewith  he  was  hanged.  Of  the  ve- 
nerable martyr  Paul  of  St.  Magdalen,  guardian  of  the  Convent  of 
English  Minora  at  Douai,  who  suffered  (April  17)  1643,  a  toe» 
three  sma  11  bones,  a  piece  of  the  windpipe,  some  of  his  burnt  fleshy 
the  straw  on  which  he  was  laid  to  be  bowclled,  four  napkins  dipped 
in  his  bloo  d,  the  rope  wherewith  he  was  I.anped.    Of  tlic  venerable 
martyr  Fr  ancis  Bell,  guardian  of  the  ^Cou vent  oi  EngU&h  Friarft 
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Minor  at  Douai,  whosu^fe^ed  December  1,  1643,  a  right-hand  quarter 
of  his  body,  six  pieces  of  his  flesh  and  fat,  three  napkins  dipped 
in  his  blood  and  melted  fat,  with  the  remains  of  flesh,  two  (iagcrs, 
and  other  small  bones;  his  thyrotheca*    Of  the  venerable  martyr 
Thomas  Holland,  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus^  who  suffered  at 
London*  December  22,  1642,  one  bone,  some  pieces  of  skin,  a  nail^ 
some  hair,  two  napkins  stained  with  bis  blood,  a  little  box  of  fat» 
some  papers  greased  with  his  fat,  the  shirt  in  which  he  suffered.  Of 
the  venerable  martyrs  Ralph  Corby,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
John  Duckett,  secular  priest,  who  suffered  at  London,  September 
17,  1644 :  of  Mr.  Duckett,  the  right  hand,  a  piece  of  his  neck,  one 
vertebra  and  a  half,  with  three  other  small  pieces ;  of  F.  Corby, 
some  vertebra;,  with  a  piece  of  flesli,  a  tooth,  a  few  napkins  stained 
with  blood,  two  handkercliiefs  that  he  used  at  his  martyrdom,  tlie 
gir  lie  wherewith  he  was  then  girded,  and  his  hat,  some  remains  of 
burnt  viycera,  some  hair  and  skin  of  both.   Of  the  venerable  martyr 
Henry  Morse,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  suffered  February  1, 
1645,  a  right-side  quarter,  the  rifjlit  hand  separated  from  the  same, 
his  liver  pulled  out  of  the  fire,  a  handkerchief  stained  with  his  blood, 
ashes  of  his  burnt  intestines,  the  rope  wherewith  he  was  hanged,  his 
liat,  shirt,  collar,  breeches,  stockings,  the  apron  and  sleeves  of  the 
torturer.    Some  part  of  tiie  skin,  with  hairs  upon  it,  of  a  certain 
Benedictine  father,  who,  with  his  companion,*  suffered  at  York 
when  Charles  L,  king  of  England,  was  there.   Which  relics  we  tes- 
tify that  we  did  recover  by  the  assistance  of  our  said  domestics,  who» 
with  our  knowledge  and  command,  and  in  our  sight,  and  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  heretics,  with  no  small  risk  of  their  lives,  did  snatch 
part  of  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  the  other  part  did 
purchase  of  the  executioner  at  the  very  time  of  the  execution  ;  of 
which  thing,  as  of  all  the  premises,  were  witnesses  :  Perei^rine  Ab- 
bot of  Carlen,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  our  chief  councillor  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Cliem  y,  missionary  from  the  Holy  See  to  propagate  the 
feith  among  ilu-  English,  our  domt  stic  {nelate  and  almoner  ;  Mr. 
Robert  de  Men  timer,  also  a  missionary  priest;  Mr.  Aymond  de  la 
Tour,  captain  of  a  troop  of  an  hundred  cavalry  under  the  most 
Christian  king,  and  our  councillor  ;  M.  Daniel  de  Bertair,  our  chief 
Steward  and  a  councillor ;  M.  Thilip  de  Circouve,  the  first  gentle- 
man of  our  chamber ;  M.  Am£  de  la  Riyi&re,  our  shteldbearer ; 
H.  Peter  de  Belluart ;  Mr«  John  Morgan ;  Anthony  du  Bois,  of  our 
bedcbamber  and  our  secretary ;  Peter  Garret  and  Louis  Noel,  also 
of  our  bedchamber;  Edward  Locke,  surgeon  of  our  chamber; 
Peter  of  Lyons,  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith 
in  Ireland ;  Simon  du  Bois ;  Gabriel  Tirion ;  James  Beaucourt; 

Quentin  ;  Alexander  Hocart ;  Francis  Daniel ;  and  others 

our  servants,  ofllcial  and  other.  In  witness  of  all  which,  we  have 
signed  with  our  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  our  own  seal,  this  pre- 
sent testimonial,  vnlid  for  fiunre  as  well  as  present  times  ;  and  have 
ordered  our  said  almoner,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  sign  it  in  the 

^«  John  Lockvood  and  Edsmmd  Gatberick,  April  IS,  1042. 
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MUM  of  all  our  dmcstict.  Gira  at  Partt»  in  ovr  homat  at  St 
Victor,  July  26,  A.».  lefiO." 

Indoneid  in  French :  Act  of  his  Highness  toaehing  the  relict  of 
England.'' 

Many  of  the  facts  here  stated  are  confinned  bj  Challoner* 
who  (for  instance),  in  his  life  of  Ward,  gives  an  account  of 
the  rescue  of  the  martyr's  heart  from  the  fire^  and  the  dangers 
incurred  by  Count  Egmont's  servant  on  the  occasion.  We 
publish  the  whole  document^  in  spite  of  the  painful  character 
of  much  of  its  detail,  because  this  very  detail  serves  to  bring 
out  the  disgusting  and  horrible  nature  of  the  pnnishments 
inflicted  on  the  anmerers.  In  all  conscience,  tying  a  living 
man  to  a  stake,  and  lighting  a  Are  around  him«  is  bad  enough ; 
but  what  is  this  to  the  half-hanging,  the  stripping  of  the 
living  man,  the  obscene  mutilation,  the  embowelling  wlaile 
the  martyr  was  in  full  possession  of  his  consciousnesa,  the 
throwing  the  entrails  to  broil  on  the  fire,  the  hand  of  the 
clumsy  hangman  thrust  into  the  body  to  find  the  heart,  the 
beheading  and  quartering,  the  par-boiling  of  the  quarters, 
and  nailing  them  up  to  the  town-gates  t  If  Englishmen  had 
been  cannibals,  no  more  congenial  spectacle  could  hare  been 
provided  for  them ;  the  homble  cookery  would  have  pleased 
their  noses  and  provoked  their  appetites.  But  as  a  mere 
feast  for  the  eyes,  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  revolting 
than  the  lesson  provided  for  the  instruction  of  Protestant 
mobs  by  English  penal  laws  ?  Under  the  pagan  persecutors, 
the  Christians  collected  the  bones  and  fragments  of  the  mar- 
tyrs which  the  beasts  had  left ;  it  was  reserved  for  English 
refinement  to  cook  their  flesh,  and  leave  their  brethren  to 
collect  the  papelotten  in  which  their  members  had  been  &ied, 
and  to  treasure  up  ra^  saturated  with  the  melted  grease  and 
{sit  werbo  r«ma)  the  dripping  which  distilled  from  their  roastii 
flesh.  Not  that  these  relics  were  less  venerable  on  account  ^ 
the  disgusting  processes  they  had  gone  through ;  the  horror 
does  not  attach  to  them,  but  to  the  brutes  who  presided  over 
the  butchery. 
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The  Creator  and  the  Creature;  or,  The  Wonders  of  Divine 
Love*    By  F.  W.  Faber,  D.D.  Richardson. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  repeated  backwartls  ])opularly  said  to 
constitute  the  "  Witches'  Prayer and,  in  like  manner,  the 
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(Jospel  read  backwards  constitutes  the  essence  of  Calvinism. 

God  so  loved  the  world,"  said  our  Blessed  Lord,  "as  to 
give  His  only-begotten  Son ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
may  not  perisli."  Calvinism  reverses  this  divine  announce- 
ment; and,  even  in  reversinir  it,  contrives  to  convert  the  doc- 
trine that  "  God  so  loved  the  ^v<)r1d,"  into  a  theory  that  God 
hates  the  creation  which  He  Hinisolf  has  made. 

This  most  horrible  dogma  would,  of  course,  have  found 
but  little  acceptance  in  the  world,  unless  there  had  existed 
in  our  nature  some  moral  and  intellectual  infirmity  which  it 
specially  worked  upon,  and  to  which  it  commended  itself  by 
some  specious  plausibilities.  If  the  human  intellect  and 
feeling's  had  been  perfectly  clear  and  healthy,  it  would  have 
been  to  little  purpose  that  Calvinism  would  have  [)ersuaded 
its  disciples  to  believe,  that  when  St.  Paul  says  that  the  potter 
from  the  same  clay  makes  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  he 
means  that  the  potter  makes  some  vessels  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroyin<r  tliem.  And  whatever  be  the  exact  character 
of  this  infirmity,  being  a  natural  one,  it  wilL  have  its  iniluence 
on  pc  rsons  within  the  Church  as  well  as  without  it.  Though 
Catholics  cannot  be  theoretically  Calvinists,  the  same  tem- 
perament or  circunistancc'S  which  would  })redispose  persons 
outside  the  Church  to  this  special  form  of  heresy,  will  tefid 
to  interfere  in  their  case  with  the  full  aad  free  iniiuences  of 
Catholic  (ioc trine  on  the  mind. 

Certain  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church  will  also 
be  more  marked  than  others  with  the  ])revalence  of  certain 
ideas  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  with  this  tendency  to  over- 
look tlif  Inve  which  the  Creator  bears  to  the  creature,  sim- 
ply as  His  creature.  Father  Faber  thinks  that  this  present 
age  is  especially  i.iflnenced  by  these  tendencies;  and  ui  con- 
setpierice,  he  has  written  the  book  before  us,  which  we^inay 
in  brief  describe  as  nrsc  nf  tlic  nio^t  emphatic  j)rotosts  against 
the  spirit  of  Calvin i>ni  with  wiucii  we  are  acquanited.  We 
do  not  agree  witli  him  in  thinking  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  thus  unusually  impregnated  with  the  views  which  he 
attributes  to  it.  If  any  thing,  we  think  thnt  it  is  unusually 
the  reverse.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  so  far  as 
the  merits  of  his  book  are  concerned.  People  are  always 
quite  ready  enough  to  pervert  the  Gospel  to  some  mon>tr()iis 
figment,  alike  insulting  to  Almighty  God  and  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  rellecting  men.  That  tendency  to  alienate  oneself 
firom  God,  under  a  notion  tliat  we  are  thus  doing  honour  to 
His  purity  and  greatness,  is  also  quite  as  subtle  in  its  opera- 
tions on  the  faith  and  lives  of  Christians  as  it  ever  was.  So 
thaX,  whataver  be  the  compaxative  chaiactec  of  our  Qsm,  when 
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Tiewed  in  contrast  witli  other  times^  Father  Faber's  essay  is 
abundantly  opportune;  and  will  serve  at  once  to  put  into 
shape  the  reasonings  of  many  thoughtful  persons^  and  to  quiet 
the  anxieties  of  manv  in  distress. 

To  our  taste,  The  Creator  and  tlie  Creature  is  the  best  book 
its  author  has  yet  written.  Were  it  not  that  the  phrase  has  a 
smack  of  Carlylism  about  it,  we  should  say  that  this  volume 
Is  tlie  first  genuine  book  which  Father  Fahcr  has  produced. 
His  others,  brilliant,  original,  practical,  and  sincere  as  thej 
are,  convey  to  us  too  much  of  the  impression  that  their  writer 
was  deliberately  setting"  himself  to  work  up  otlier  people  to 
a  certain  stage  of  feelino-,  or  certain  luies  of  action.  Not 
that  the  writer  does  mA  luean  what  he  says,  or  that  he  is  re- 
commending to  his  readers  a  variety  of  spiritual  medicines 
which  he  would  not  make  use  of  in  his  own  case.  Far  from 
it.  We  regard  Father  Faber  as  an  eminently  honest  w  riter, 
as  he  confessedly  is  an  eminently  courageous  one.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  they  convey  the  idea  of  their  being  tJie  result 
of  his  own  j[)er*ona/ thoughts,  and  his  own  practical  religious 
life,  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  does  the  volume  before  us. 
They  are  less  the  results  of  his  own  silent  intercourse  with 
the  awful  realities  of  Revelation  and  Natural  Tliculogy,  than 
of  an  acute  perception  of  the  defects  of  erroneous  systems 
and  of  human  frailties  and  inconsistencies.  They  display 
very  extensive  reading,  an  apt  readiness  at  making  use  of  all 
that  others  have  written,  an  over-facility  of  expression,  a 
union  of  capitally  poinied  sayings  with  a  rhetoric  sonictimes 
not  a  little  tawdry,  a  masculine  vip^oiir  of  thought  coupled 
with  a  determination  to  be  poetical,"  whenever  it  strikes 
the  author  that  to  be  ''poetical"  is  the  light  thing  and  the 
effective  thing. 

In  The  Creator  and  the  Creature  we  have  all  FatlK  r  Fa- 
ber's  characteristic  merits,  and  a  considerable  diminution  in 
his  defects.  This,  too,  is  quite  wliat  we  should  have  looked 
for  in  a  case  in  which,  as  has  plainly  happened  in  the  present 
instance,  a  man  has  boldly  faced  for  liimself  the  tremendous 
jnysteries  of  human  existence,  enlightened  by  the  truths  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  gained  a  fresh  insin-ht  into  the  har- 
monies of  tliat  great  system  of  creation  and  grace,  the  con- 
tempiatKjn  of  which  will  be  our  cmploynient  and  delight  for 
ever.  As  ^ve  have  already  named  wiiat  we  consider  tiie  flaws 
of  Father  Faber "s  previous  hooks,  we  may  at  once,  before 
passing  on  to  the  suhstance  of  this  new  work,  specify  the 
faults  which  are  discernible  in  this  one  also  ;  and  we  mention 
them  with  tlie  less  liesitation,  because  it  is  a  book  which  will 
beax  no  small  amount  of  criticism  without  matexially  suffer*- 
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kig  from  it.  Its  claims  to  admiration  are  so  substantial,  and 
4ts  faults  so  much  on  the  surface^  that  the  critic  runs  no  risk 
of  appearing  to  depreciate  the  whole.  Moreover,  Father 
Faber  is  a  writer  worth  criticising^.  IMany  writers  are  not 
worth  five  minutes*  dissection.  You  kill  them  outright  the 
moment  you  point  out  their  faults ;  for  where  they  are  not 
faulty,  they  are  so  washy  and  mediocre,  that  when  their 
faults  are  gone,  nothing  is  left  that  any  body  could  remember 
to  have  read  when  four-and-twenty  hours  have  gone  by« 

The  faults  we  find,  then,  with  this  volume  are,  first,  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  too  big-.  All  that  is  in  it  might  have  been 
said,  with  every  needful  amount  of  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment, in  two*thirds  or  one-half  the  space*  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  write  too  large  a  book,  as  it  is  to  speak  too  long  a 
speech,  or  preach  too  long  a  sermon.  When  you  have  once 
made  yourself  thoroughly  understood,  and  produced  as  much 
impression  on  your  readers'  or  hearers'  emotions  as  they  are 
usually  susceptible  of,  the  longer  you  continue  your  discourse 
afterwards  the  more  sur  ly  you*  neutralise  the  efiect  of  all 
you  have  said  before.  You  do  not  simply  give  your  audience 
more  than  they  desire,  or  leave  them  at  the  precise  point  to 
which  you  had  previously  conducted  them ;  on  the  contraiy^ 
you  begin  immediately  to  undo  your  own  work.  You  stupefy 
their  understandings,  make  them  forget  what  they  have  just 
been  learning,  and  freeze  up  .the  very  feelings  you  have  been 
taking  such  pains  to  excite  to  warmth.  Into  this  mistake, 
we  think,  Father  Faber  has  decidedly  fallen.  The  feast  he 
spreads  before  us  is  very  good  and  solid ;  but  there  are  too 
many  courses,  and  the  diwes  are  sometimes  a  mere  richauffe 
of  what  we  have  just  eaten  quite  as  much  of  as  our  appetite 
desires.  Those  who  do  not  find  his  books  generally  too  long, 
are  usually,  we  suspect,  persons  who  read  them  for  the  sake 
of  being  pleasantly  titillated  by  their  easy  flow  of  words, 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  any  definite  ideas  conv^ed  to  their 
understandings. 

Another  point  which  we  do  not  like,  is  Father  Faber's 
tendency  to  commonplace  rhetoric  and  gaudy  prettinesses  of 
language.  Like  many  other  writers,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  where  his  chief  strength  lies*  To  our  minds  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  more  imaginative  and  oratorical  style  of  writ- 
ing. We  like  his  common  sense,  his  acuteness,  his  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  (little  as  the  latter  shows  itself  in  his  books)^ 
and  his  power  of  clear  and  vigorous  exposition,  much  more 
than  his  poetics  and  his  sensibilities.  The  former  are  far 
more  genuine  than  the  latter,  which,  with  all  their  rapid  flow 
of  phraseology  and  heat  of  language,  are  frequently  not  a 
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little  delibeiftte  and  fingM.  To  use  the  terms  of  art,  he 
draws  better  than  he  paints.  Hie  outline  is  firm,  bold,  and^ 
true,  though  with  a  duh  of  the  extravagant  and  abnormal; 
but  his  c^ouring  is  raw  and  staring,  and  lacks  the  refine- 
ment, die  tender  delicacy,  the  infinite  variety  of  hue,  and  the 
harmony  and  repose,  of  actual  nature.  When  he  next  writes 
a  book,  we  should  like  to  put  him  on  a  very  limited  allow- 
ance of  epithets,  with  a  proportionate  abstinence  from  ohs 
and  ahs ;  rigorously  forbidding  the  use  of  the  word  beau* 
tifttl  **  more  than  once  in  a  chapter,  and  allowing  him  to  call 
things  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow  only  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  As  for  those  strange  familiarities  of  expression 
which  deform  his  former  writings,  and  which  his  thick-and- 
thin  admirers  consider  to  be  quaint,  homely,  and  forcible, 
but  which  we  regard  as  simply  pieces  of  affectation,  they 
have  so  nearly  disappeared  from  the  present  volume,  that 
they  may  fairly  be  expected  to  drop  on  altogether  from  his 
Style  in  a  short  period.  And  lastly,  whenever  he  had  penned 
a  few  sentences  which,  if  preached,  would  cause  an  immediate 
rustling  of  crinoline  and  mobtening  of  cambric  among  the  leas 
intellectual  portion  of  his  fairer  hearers,  we  should  advise  the 
blotting  out  of  the  whole  passage  with  a  remorseless  sevmty. 

As  specimens  of  our  author's  random  use  of  epithets,  and 
his  inappropriate  dragging-in  of  the  "  sendmentsl "  and  the 
poetical"  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  will  note  two  cor 
three  illustrations  from  the  volume  before  us.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  second  book  terminates  with  a  passage  fa 
which  occurs  the  following  sentence : 

I  would  fain  tell  the  poor  trees,  snd  the  little  birds  that  aie 
roosting,  and  the  patieat  beasts  slumbering  in  the  dewy  grass,  and 
the  bright  waters,  and  the  wanton  winds,  the  clouds  as  diey  sail 
above  me,  and  that  white  moon,  and  those  flickering  fiur-off  stars, 
that  God  desires  my  love,  mine,  even  miae  I  And  it  Is  tme,  inftl** 
libly  true." 

Taken  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and  what  follow^ 
this  is  perfectly  unreal  and  in  bad  taste.  It  is  a  mere  patch 
of  poetising  thrust  into  the  midst  of  ideas  and  emotions^  under 
the  influence  of  which  all  tlus  talkinff  to  the  clouds,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  cows,  is  mere  schoolboy  trifling.  Why  on 
earth,  too,  are  the  trees  to  be  termed  poor*'  on  the  occa- 
sion? The  birds  are  called  little,  the  beasts  patient,  the 
winds  wanton,  the  moon  white ;  all  which  they  may  be,  or 
might  be ;  but  why  should  the  trees  be  poor*'? 

In  the  next  chapter  but  one,  with  no  conceivable  resson 
for  not  speaking  in  an  ordinary  way  about  this  earth,  we  find 
our  author  thus  describing  it:  "  It  would  be  the  peculiaritf 
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of  this  planet,  of  this  portion  of  GxkL's  creation^  of  this  fair 
moonlit  garden,  thiid  in  order  from  the  sun/'  &c* ;  as  if  these 
three  circumstances  succeeded  one  another  in  the  way  of 
climax:  iirst,  that  the  earth  is  a  planet ;  secondly,  thatit  is  a 
portion  of  God's  creation ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  a  "  fair  moonlit 
garden,  third  from  the  sun."  Has  Father  Faber  never  heard 
of  Jupiter's  moons,  that  he  thinks  it  a  characteristic  epithet 
of  this  our  planet  to  call  it  '^moonlit"  ?  Then  he  calls  God's 
love  ^'enormous,"  of  all  phrases  in  the  world  to  pick  out  He 
teUs  us  that  a  saint  is  '^one  who  drains  Ood's  abundance 
more  than  others  do,  and  eatte  God  more forgetting  that 
eosting  implies  loss,  or  suffering,  or  painful  labour,  which  is 
totally  untrue  as  applied  to  what  God  does  for  saints,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  Christians.  In  another  place  we 
read,  Of  the  thousands  of  souls  in  the  world  to-day,  unhap- 
pily immersed  in  the  gulfi  of  mortal  sin,  is  there  one  whom  a 
whole  multitude  of  beautifiU  actual  graces  is  not  soliciting  to 
return  to  God?"  We  submit  to  &ther  Faber  that  nobody 
who  is  noore  than  fifteen  years  old  ought  to  have  used  the 
adjective  beautiful*'  in  such  a  context.  It  is  either  a  very 
infantine,  or  a  very  questionable  taste,  to  dress  up  a  marble 
statue  of  a  hero  or  philosopher  in  muslin  and  spangles* 

Once  more,  there  are  occasional  instances  of  exaggerated 
statement,  even  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  partially  de- 
tract from  its  value.  For  example :  "  Is  it  easy  to  imagine 
the  mercy  which  will  absolve  from  different  mortal  sins  the 
iome  soul,  perhaps  five  hundred  times  in  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  some  thousands  of  times  in  the  course  of  life  ?  Tet 
this  is  not  an  extravagant  or  fabulous  case."  Not  fabulous, 
if  you  please ;  but  surely  extravagant  as  an  illustration. 
A^ain,  One  word,  one  look,  whichgoes  to  show  that  being  in 
the  Church  and  being  out  of  the  Church  are  not  as  fearfully 
far  asunder  as  light  horn  darkness,  as  Christ  from  Belial,  wiU 
rob  Gbd  of  more  souls  than  a  priest's  life  of  preaching  ^  or  a 
saint's  Ufe  of  prayer^  have  won.**  We  don't  know  whether 
that  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps,  ever  reads 
Miy  thing  so  little  connected  with  Apocalyptic  interpreta- 


the  London  Oratory ;  but  if  ne  does,  we  recommend  him  to 
digest  and  make  the  best  he  can  of  this  view  of  the  tendency 
of  his  ^eral  coquettings  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
his  special  flirtings  with  the  said  Union*  Further  on,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Easiness  of  Salvation,  Father  Faber  says,  No 
number  of  lies,  however  wilful,  so  long  as  they  are  not  sins 
against  justtoe  also,  can  of  themselves  destroy  the  soul.'^ 
Compare  this  with  St.  Alphonsus,  a  writer  not  generally  ac- 
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cused  of  being  too  rigid  on  tlie  subject  of  truth-telling :  Si 
quis  aifiimat  (in  confenione)  peccatum  mortale  quod  nou 
fecitj  vel  negat  fecisse  quod  fecit,  duplex  mortale  committit ; 
unum  sacrilegii  contra  virtutem  religionis  ob  reyerenttam  sa- 
ciameuti  debitam,  alterum  mendacU  aibi  graviter  pemicioei 
contra  virtutem  veracitatis.*'* 

These  are  the  defects  which  strike  us,  as  probably  they 
have  struck  many  readersi  in  The  Creator  and  the  Creature* 
They  are,  however,  on  the  surface ;  while  its  substance  is  ex- 
cellent, though  with  one  important  drawback.  As  we  haTe 
said  so  much  on  the  faults  of  Father  Faber's  style,  we  may  as 
well  give  a  specimen  or  two  to  show  how  he  cofi  write,  befoie 
saying  more  on  his  general  subject.  Take  the  following — 
saving,  of  course,  the  writer's  stock-epithets  bright"  and 
beautiful,*'  which  occur  twice  in  these  few  sentences : 

What  should  we  do  without  the  sea  t  Earth  and  air  would  be 
ttselessi  would  be  umnhabitable,  widiout  it.  There  is  not  a  year  but 
the  great  deep  is  giving  up  to  the  investigations  of  our  sdeooe  im- 
tliought-of  secrets  of  its  utility,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  it. 
Men  are  only  beginning  to  learn  the  kind  and  gentle  and  philan* 
thropic  nature  of  that  monster  that  seems  so  lawless  and  so  wild. 
Our  dependence  on  the  air  is  no  less  complete.   It  makes  our  blood, 
and  is  tlie  warmth  of  our  human  lives.    Nay,  would  it  be  less  bright 
or  In  autiful,  if  it  allowed  to  escape  iVom  it,  let  us  say,  one  gas,  the 
carbonic-acid,  which  forms  but  an  iniiiiitesimally  small  proportion  of 
it, — the  gas  on  whicli  all  ve^retation  lives?    It  exists  in  the  air  in 
quantities  so  trifling  as  to  he  with  difficulty  discernible ;  yet  if  it  ere 
breathed  away,  or  if  the  sea  drank  it  all  m,  or  would  not  give  back 
again  what  it  drinks,  m  a  few  short  hours  the  flowers  would  be  lying 
withered  and  discoloured  on  the  ground,  the  nighty  forests  would 
curl  up  their  myriad  leaves,  show  their  white  udes,  and  then  let 
them  wither  and  fall.   There  would  not  be  a  blade  of  grass  upon 
the  earth.  The  animals  would  moan  and  faint,  and  &mi$hed  men 
would  rise  upon  each  other,  like  the  maddened  victims  of  a  ship* 
wreck,  in  the  fury  of  their  ungoyernable  hunger.    Within  one  short 
week  the  planet  would  roll  on  bright  in  its  glorious  sunshine,  and  its 
mineral-coloured  plains  speckled  with  the  shadows  of  its  beautiful 
clouds,  but  all  in  the  grim  silence  of  universal  death.    On  what 
trembling  balances  of  powers,  on  what  delicate  and  almost  imf>er- 
ceplible  chemistries,  does  man's  tenure  of  earih  seem  to  rest !  ^'es  ; 
but  beneath  those  gauzelike  veils  is  the  strong  arm  of  the  compaa* 
sionate  Eternal  I" 

The  subjoined  paragraph,  as  a  piece  of  writing,  is  still  better, 
and  shows  what  the  author  becomes  when  he  eschews  his 

adjectives : 

**  Hence  it  is,  because  God  alone  is  our  last  endf  that  He  alone 
*  TbeoL  Mor.  lib.  tL  tnnt  Iv.  f  497» 
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never  fkili  us.  All  else  (ails  us  bat  He.  Alas,  how  often  is  life 
but  a  sucoession  of  worn-out  friendsbips !  Youth  passes,  with  its 
romanoe,  and  crowds  wliom  we  loved  have  drifted  away  from  us. 
They  have  not  been  unfaithful  to  uSy  nor  wc  to  them.  We  have  both 
but  obeyed  a  law  of  life,  and  have  exemplified  a  world*wide  expe- 
rience. Tlie  pressure  of  life  has  parted  us.  Then  comes  middle 
life,  the  grand  season  of  cruel  misunderstandings;  as  if  reason  were 
wantoning  in  its  mahirity,  and  by  suspicions,  and  circumventions, 
and  constructions,  were  putting  to  death  our  affections.  AH  we 
love  and  lean  upon  fails  us.  We  pass  through  a  succession  of  ac- 
quaintanceships ;  we  tire  out  numberless  friendships ;  we  use  up  the 
kindness  of  kindred;  we  drain  to  the  dregs  the  confidence  of  our 
fellow-labourers ;  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  must  not  tres- 
pass on  the  forbearance  of  our  neighbours.  And  so  we  drift  on  into 
the  solitary  havens  of  old  age,  to  weary  by  our  numberless  wants 
the  fidelity  which  deems  it  a  religion  to  minister  to  our  decay.  And 
there  we  see  that  God  haa  outlived  and  outlasted  all :  the  Friend 
who  was  never  doubtful,  the  Partner  who  never  suspected,  the  Ac- 
quaintance who  loved  us  better,  at  least  it  seemed  so,  the  more  evil 
He  knew  of  us,  the  Fellow-labourer  who  did  our  work  for  us  as  well 
as  His  own,  and  the  Neighbour  who  thought  He  had  never  done 
enough  for  us,  the  sole  Superior  who  was  neither  rude  nor  inconsi- 
derate, the  one  Love,  that,  unlike  all  created  loves,  was  never  cruel, 
exactinj^,  precipitate,  or  overbearing.  lie  has  had  patience  with  us, 
has  brlieved  in  iis,  and  lias  stood  by  us.  Wliat  should  we  have 
done  it"  wc  had  not  had  iiira?  All  men  have  been  liars;  even  those 
who  seemed  saints  broke  down,  when  our  imperfections  leaned  on 
them,  and  wounded  us,  and  the  wound  was  poisoned ;  but  He  has 
been  iaithful  and  true.  On  this  account  alone  He  is  to  us  what 
neither  kinsman,  friend,  or  fellov.  -labourcr  can  be.*' 

The  few  sentences  in  which  Father  Faber  sums  up  the 
cliapter,  **  Why  God  loves  us," — the  weakest  chapter  in  the 
book,  by  the  way, — may  be  cited  as  another  illustration  of 
the  simplicity,  the  force,  and  the  feeling  v?ith  which  he  can 
ejcpress  himself ; 

Why,  then,  does  God  love  us  ?  We  must  answer.  Because  He 
creau^d  us.  This,  then,  would  make  mercy  the  reason  of  Hts  love. 
But  why  did  He  create  us  ?  Because  He  loved  us.  We  are  en- 
tangled in  this  circle,  and  do  not  see  how  to  escape  firom  it.  But  it 
is  a  fair  prison.  We  can  rest  in  it,  while  we  are  on  earth ;  and  if 
w  are  never  to  know  any  thing  more,  then  wc  ^vill  make  our  home 
in  it  for  eternity.    Who  would  tire  of  such  captivity  ?** 

Witih  this  para^aph  we  conclude  our  quotations,  because 
it  is  a  statement  in  brief  of  the  entire  gist  of  the  treatise. 
Pather  Faber  condders  that  the  chief  source  of  the  stunted 
growth  of  the  spiritucd  life  of  most  Christians  is  to  he  found 
in  their  defective  appreciation  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the 
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zoot  of  all  zaUgion ;  namely,  die  relationship  between  man 
a&d  bis  God  inToIyed  in  the  very  idea  of  oreation.  This 
truth  in  fact,  ao  \indeoiable,  that  it  becomes  obvious  the 
moment  it  is  stated  in  so  many  distinct  words.  Yet  that  it  is 
habitually  recognised,  even  by  all  reflecting  men,  is  move 
than  can  be  pretended.  Wiui  Protestants,  the  one  grand 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  comprehend  what  seems  to  us  the 
plainest  of  scientiflc  moral  truths;  namely,  that  the  fixsi 
element  of  personal  religion  consists  in  the  placing  oneself 
in  that  attitude  towards  our  Maker  which  is  zeonired  by  tl^ 
bare  fact  that  in  oursel?es  we  are  absolutely  notning,  and  He 
who  created  us  is  all  in  alL  Those  who  have  had  much  ex* 
perienee  in  watching  the  operation  of  Catholic  trtiihe  upcrn 
the  non-CathoUc  nund,  will  bear  ua  out  in  saying,  that  until 
the  mind  has  in  some  degree  grasped  diis  great  truth,  aH 
reasoninff  in  the  way  of  proof  of  Catholicism  in  particular, 
and  Chnatianitjr  in  general,  is  totally  thrown  awi^. 

And  so  it  is  in  all  the  inlenninable  shapes  of  peiveisiij 
and  folly  whidi  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  assume  in  the 
esse  of  those  who  are  good  Christians,  of  course  in  very  vary- 
ing degrees,  but  which  are  to  be  detected  in  all  of  us,  in  some 
modification  or  other.  There  are  few  in  which  the  opexatian 
of  ti^is  defective  realising  of  the  true  zelation^p  between  €tm 
creature  as  nothing,  and  the  Creator  as  all  in  all,  cannot  be 
discerned,  as  lendmg  force  to  fisults  and  difficulties  whieb 
arise  from  other  sources. 

This  whole  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tbii 
subject,  in  its  theory  and  in  its  practical  results,  with,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  very  considerable  success.  The  whole 
has  moreover  passed  tiirough  its  author's  rnimd  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  man,  and  not  m^ely  through  his  thou^its  as  a 
theologian  and  a  vmter ;  and  crasequently  has  genuinenes 
and  convincing  reality  about  it,  which  are  not  often  found  in 
books  which  are  the  result  of  cool  intellectual  speculation 
alone,  however  sincere  and  wdl-informed.  We  do  not  pre* 
tend,  of  course,  to  express  a  concurrence  in  every  thing  that 
is  asserted,  or  to  allege  that  every  point  maintained  is  equalh 
well  reasoned  out.  This,  however,  would  be  the  case  in  ak 
most  all  writings  which,  like  Father  Faber's,  are  studded  all 
over  with  theological,  moral,  and  practical  propositions,  fi»- 
quently  stated  in  the  broadest  manner,  and  with  a  dash  of 
tnat  ezaggeratiim  of  phrase  usually  appropriated  to  spoken, 
rather  thiui  to  written  the<dogy.  As  a  whole,  however,  we 
think  that  the  volume  will  considerably  raise  its  author's  rs- 
putaticm  with  that  daas  of  readers  whose  osteon  he  would 
most  value*   With  the  miscellaneous  crowd,  who  of^  rsad 
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iritaial  1>ooksy  and  listen  to  aemioiiiy  tslJur  ^wn&L  a  view  to 
e  agreeable  excitement  of  their  sensibilities  than  to  the  in- 
•traction  of  their  understandings,  The  Creastwr  amd  ike  CreO" 
tare  may  possibly  be  less  popular  than  others  of  the  same 
AU^or's  productions* 

One  portion  of  his  essay  wHl,  no  doubt,  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion.  In  the  chapter  on  **  The 
great  miiss  of  believers,"  he  avows  his  opinion  that  the  great 
majority  of  Catholics  will  be  saved.  On  the  subject  of  diose 
who  are  out  of  the  Church  he  says  little  or  nothing,  though 
perhaps,  in  a  treatise  based  on  the  elementary  truths  of  all  re- 
ligion, we  mipht  fairly  have  looked  for  some  reference  to  the 
dmferent  opimons  held  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Perhaps, 
however.  Father  F aber  felt  that  he  had  said  quite  enough  to 
make  some  persons  dissent  from  him,  without  complicating 
his  treatment  of  his  special  subject  with  any  details  which 
he  thought  not  absolutely  necessary.  Some  critics  might,  no 
doubt,  condemn  the  discussion  of  the  points  which  he  has 
treated,  as  tending-  to  practical  evil.  Setting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  lost  and  the  saved  Jias 
been  made  the  subject  of  poj)ular  treatment  in  all  ages,  from 
the  time  ^vhcn  our  Blessed  Lord  uttered  His  ])arables  do\^Ti 
to  the  })rescnt  hour,  we  think,  however,  that  the  aspect  of 
the  popular  philosophieo-religionism  of  the  day  requires  the 
discussion  of  the  topic,  at  least  with  the  limitations  under 
which  it  is  here  handled. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  recall  the  fact,  tliat  tlie  one 
grand  cause  of  distress,  doubt,  and  diiiicuily  to  the  reflecting 
understanding  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  origin  of  evil."  In 
some  shape  or  other,  this  has  ever  been  the  one  av.ful,  un- 
solved problem,  before  vvhicli  humanity  has  shucklered  and 
})ee]i  abased.  But  these  shapes  have  naturall}'  taken  their 
form  and  colouring  from  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
%arious  epochs  in  human  opinion  and  feeling,  and  from  tlie 
various  temperaments  of  the  individuals  who  go  to  make  up 
the  entire  mass  of  human  life.  In  a  metaphysical  age,  the 
discussion  has  taken  a  metaphysical  form,  and  the  dilferent 
"views  embraced  have  been  treated  as  the  watchwords  of  se- 
pat  ate  **  schools,"  rather  than  as  tlie  explanations  of  practical 
diifieulties  affecting  the  daily  actions  of  life.  In  a  contro- 
versial age,  the  discussion  has  been  polemic  and  sectarian ; 
and  the  scholastic  logic  of  the  nuddle  ages  on  grace,  free-will, 
and  predestination,  has  given  place  to  the  more  embittered 
rhetoric  of  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  aud  Pelagianism.  In  an 
age  of  civilisation  and  peace,  and  one  so  little,  as  an  age, 
given  to  theological  controversy  as  our  own«  the  question 
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asmmes  a  new  fonn,  borrowed  fioni  the  practical  life  of  the 
day.  Now  if  there  is  one  jpoint  in  which  this  time  is  dis- 
tbffuished  firom  the  past,  it  is  in  its  dislike  to  inflict  needles 
sufferings  upon  any  numan  creature.  Undoubtedly  it  is  often 
inconsistent  in  its  ways  of  carrying  out  its  principles ;  each 
nation,  each  creed  lias  its  own  special  irregularities  in  ill 
application  of  the  one  idea  which  all  civilised,  nations  shsn 
in  common*  Undoubtedly  also  a  conuderable  ansount  of  silli- 
ness  and  mawkish  twaddle  is  T«[ited  on  all  sides^  in  connection 
with  these  same  views.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  truth,  both  philosophic  and  Chris- 
tian, in  the  sentiment,  or  whatever  we  term  it,  which  leads 
us  to  see  in  every  human  being  a  man  like  oursdyes ;  with 
the  same  senritiveness,  the  same  nature,  the  same  duties,  the 
same  capacities  for  pleasure,  for  sadness,  for  ecstas} %  for 
agon^r,  and  lastiy,  the  same  eternity,  as  each  one  of  us  re- 
cogpses  in  himself ;  and,  by  consequence,  which  leads  us  to 
shnnk  from  inflicting  neediess  sufl^ng  even  on  the  worst 
specimens  of  corrupted  humanity.  It  is  a  bright  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  present  civiliaation,  that  it  has  leamt  to  distingnish 
between  cruelty  and  manliness;  between bloodthirstiness  and 
courage ;  between  a  reckless  disr^^ard  of  oth^  men's  rights 
and  an  unflinching  maintenance  of  those  we  are  bound  to 
protect.  As  for  the  notion  that  the  age  is  more  effeminate 
and  cowardly  than  those  gone  by,  it  is  a  mere  flgment.  The 
late  war  alone  disproved  it.  Never  were  known  more  nu- 
merous and  more  heroic  instances  of  manliness  and  daring 
than  those  displayed  in  the  Crimean  struggle,  as  there  rsrdy 
has  been  a  war  conducted  witk  so  little  bioodtiiirstiness  and 
inhuman  ferocity.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings^  the 
old  speculations  as  to  tiie  ori^n  of  evil'*  now  naturally  pie- 
sent  themselves  in  the  guise  ot  questionings  as  to  the  dlestmy  ' 
of  mankind  in  a  future  eternity.  There  is  no  overlooking 
the  fact,  thiat  this  is  the  question  of  the  day.  And  the  ex- 
tent to  which  what  is  termed    universalism"  has  obtained 

fossession  of  the  more  respectable  and  sincere  sections  of 
^otestantism  is,  we  believe,  without  precedent  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  past.  With  Catholics,  in  a  like  manner,  there  is  na- 
turally an  increasing  instinct  for  speculating  on  the  number 
of  the  elect,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lost.  The  unutter- 
able awfulness  of  an  eternity  of  suffering,  following  upon  a 
'  life  of  a  few  years,  impresses  the  Catholic  of  the  nineteenth 
'  century  with  a  vividness  which  could  scarcely  be  compre- 
hended l>y  an  age  when  the  shedding  of  a  man's  blood  was  i 
looked  on  as  comparatively  a  trifling  affidr.  People  will  spe- 
culate upon  the  destinies  of  the  majority  of  God's  creatures 
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with  an  anxious  eagerness  which  cannot  be  repressed,  and 
which  must  be  at  least  corresponded  to  by  a  calm  and  caa- 
did  exposition  of  whatever  can  be  said  on  tlie  subject. 

We  consider,  accordingly,  that  Father  Faber  is  more  than 
justificti  in  presenting  his  readers  with  his  own  views  on  this 
tremendous  question.  Whetlier  his  views  are  correct,  is  an- 
other consideration.  We  are  not  disposed  to  express  any  opi- 
nions of  our  own  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  tliink  his  chapter  on  "  The  great 
mass  of  believers"  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  least  rhetorically  written,  of  any  in  the  volume. 

One  point,  intkcd,  ^Yhic]l  appears  to  us  to  go  more  than 
any  otJier  consideration  towards  influencing  an  ultimate  de- 
cision, he  has  only  irlaiicLd  at  in  passing',  namely,  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  ignorance  whicn  attaches  to  the  actions  of 
the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Few  persons,  we  believe,  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  practical  icrnorance  of  duty 
prevails,  even  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  tolerably 
'  well-inionncd.  Because  a  inan  can  repeat  a  few  forms  of 
words,  a  few  theological  statements,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  ideas  tlius  expressed  liavc  necessarily  entered  into 
his  mind  ;  nay  more,  that  they  have  entered  it  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  make  him  morally  responsible  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  actin^i;  upon  those  ideas.  We  are  convinced,  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  it  is  extremely  easy  for  a  person  to  learn  and  re- 
peat a  large  number  of  dogmatic  and  moral  pr()})ositions,  and 
to  profess,  without  any  ]}o^iti\o  insincerity,  that  he  believes 
them,  without  realising  their  actual  import  in  any  practical 
sense  whatsoever.  And  the  very  exactness  and  scientific  brevity 
of  Catholic  dogmas  and  morals,  makes  them  all  the  more  easy  to 
learn  by  heart  and  repeat  in  the  fashion  of  a  parrot.  We  need 
not  enter  into  many  details  of  illustration.  A  single  instance 
W'ill  be  abundantly  sufficient.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  voluntarily, 
and  without  sufficient  cause,  not  to  hear  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
days  of  obligation.  Now  how  extremely  diflScult  is  it  to  get 
uneducated  persons  brought  up  as  Protestants,  especially  as 
Protestant  Dissenters,  to  realise  the  meaning  of  what  they  are 
taught  on  this  head  with  any  such  distinctness  as  to  bring  it 
home  to  their  conscience  that  a  definite  rejection  of  God  as 
God,  and  an  eternity  of  punishment  as  a  consequence,  is  in- 
volved in  the  needless  staying  away  from  Mass,  say  on  Ascen- 
sion-day, or  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Will  any  but 
a  fanatical  devotee  to  words  and  phrases  pretend  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases,  the  English  poor  Catholics  are 
actually  in  the  sight  God  regarded  as  deserving  hell  on  this 
account  I  Yet  here  u  as  plain  and  simple  a  daty  as  can  well 
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be  conceived,  involving  nothing  subtle  or  di  111  cult  about  it. 
And  the  same  practical  ignorance,  wo  are  convinced,  exists 
in  almost  every  class  of  persons  in  some  ]K)ints;  and  afi't  cis 
their  deserts  as  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
is  perfectly  liupeless  lor  any  but  Almighty  God  Himself  to 
state  to  what  an  extent  they  are  exculpated  in  His  sight. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  differences  of  o|)inion  as 
to  the  views  Father  Faber  has  expressed,  on  the  manner  in 
which  lie  has  discussed  the  subject  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. It  could  hardly  be  handled  in  a  more  unexception- 
able spirit,  and  it  adds  materially  to  the  merits  of  a  treatise 
which  possesses  so  manj  other  high  claims  to  our  admiraiioa 
and  respect. 

One  qualiiication,  indeed,  we  must  add  to  these  claims. 
The  treatise  has  the  defect  of  overlooking,  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent, the, idea  of  absolute  respoimbiUty  involved  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  It  is  a  defect  which 
is  to  be  discerned  in  many  of  its  author's  writings,  and  winch 
must  tend  practically  to  neutralise,  in  some  degree,  their 
healthy  influence  on  the  religious  character  of  their  readers. 
We  miss  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of  a  Christian's  fear  of  his  God,  as  distinguished  from  the 
slavish  terror  of  an  alien  or  an  enemy.  Yet  there  cannot  be 
love  without  fear,  in  any  stage  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  the 
too  exclusive  display  of  what  are  termed  the  more  attractive 
attributes  of  the  J)i\  iue  nature,  must  tend  to  a  morbid  senti- 
mentalism,  an  unmanly  pietism,  as  far  removed  iVom  Chris- 
tian perfection  as  is  that  languid  t()rj)or  wliich  asi^s  to  he 
roused  by  rhetorical  and  almost  exclusive  pictures  of  hell  and 
its  agonies.  That  fear  which  the  Apostle  tells  us  is  cast  out 
by  perfect  love,  is  a  fear  which  torments  and  agitates  the 
soul,  and  not  that  deep  and  enduring  sense  of  the  infinite 
]Knver  and  awfulness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  which  a  creature, 
even  when  perfect  in  love,  can  never  cease  to  feel.  With  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  this  sense  of  oblieatiou  to  the  God  who  made  them 
should  be  habitually  fostered  by  all  legitimate  means.  For 
if  it  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  religion  that  God  made  us  from 
nothing  that  we  might  love  Him,  and  that  in  loving  Him  we 
might  find  our  sole  peace  and  happiness,  it  is  an  equally  fun- 
damental truth  that  He  made  us  that  we  might  serve  Him, 
and  that  He  has  enforced  the  duty  of  serving  Him  with  the 
most  awful  of  threat Luings.  We  cannot  separate  the  two 
ideas  in  teaching  without  (hinger,  as  they  cannot  be  separated 
in  reality.  As  fear  without  love  is  degraded  to  the  servile 
terror  of  the  reprobate,  so  aa  exclusive  stimulating  of  low 
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on  our  part  toiAi  to  destroy  real  loye,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
plaee  a  pretumptnous  self^onfidence  and  a  familiarity,  which 
la  as  itttexly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  as  it 
is  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  the  best  writers 
on  the  spiritual  life.  And  we  venture  earnestly  to  call  Father 
Paber's  attentioii  to  this  truth.    That  he  himself  has  person^ 
ally  any  sympathy  with  the  mawkish  and  unreal  sentimental- 
ism  which  we  speak  of,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine. 
3Qt  we  think  that,  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  injury 
4oDe  to  religion  by  the  formality  and  frigidity  which  belong 
to  what  is  termed  the  high-and-dry  school,  wherever  it  is 
IkfOBfl^  he  has  adopted  an  opposite  system  to  an  extent  which 
i»  hurtful  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Christians.    And  this  it  is 
which,  to  our  eyes,  gives  an  appearance  of  artificiality  to  many 
oi  those  statements  which  people  sometimes  take  to  be  the 
Batural  ebullitions  of  personal  Iccling  and  warmth  of  tem- 
perament.   To  our  judgment,  they  have  all  the  real  coldness 
of  the  rhetorician,  who  makes  up  for  his  want  of  intensity  of 
personal  conviction  by  adding  adjectn  c  to  adjective,  and  piling 
tropes,  metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  in  one  heterogeneous  and 
dazzling  heap.    Fatiier  Labor's  own  judgment,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  more  strictly  sensible  and  solid;  and  it  is  under 
the  conviction  that  tlie  best  ])arU  of  his  understanding  and 
acquirements  have  not  yc^t  been  fully  disj)bayed  iu  his  works, 
that  we  thus  criticise  uiiat  we  think  his  dei'ecLs  with  a  free- 
dom wliich  we  should  hardly  use  in  the  ca^ie  of  a  writer  of 
iuierior  calibre  aud  le^b  peimaueut  value. 


We  are  glad  to  he  able  to  append  to  this  article  the  fol- 
lowinc"  criticism  on  the  general  spirit  of  F.  Faber*s  writings, 
"whicli  we  have  received  tVoni  a  distinguished  master  of  the 
spiritual  life  since  our  own  remarks  were  written.  It  treats 
the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  dillerent  from  our  own,  and 
in  a  manner  which  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the  most  anxious 
considf  ration  on  the  part  of  those  who  approve  entirely  of 
Dr«  i^aber  s  method. 

My  dear  ,  Admirable  is  the  aim  of  all  Dr.  Faber*s 

writing — ^that  of  inculcating  ou  the  minds  oi  liis  readers  the 
supreme  advantages  of  a  great  confidence  in  God.  I  would 
not  suppress  one  syllable  of  all  that  he  lias  \vritten  to  exhibit 
God  as  the  lovinjj  Father  of  His  creauires ;  but,  whilst  I 
would  have  this  divine  perfection  always  present  to  the  mind, 
I  would  only  have  it  used  as  the  ground  for  the  picture  of 
the  other  adorable  perfections  of  the  Most  Blessed  Tiiiuty^ 
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so  that  besides  His  love,  His  majesty,  His  power,  and  His 
justice  might  shine  in  iust  proportion.  This  is  what  distin* 
guishes  the  writings  of  the  saints,  and  above  all,  those  of  tiie 
inspired  writers,  in  the  Psalms,  the  most  striking  peciiliaritj 
is  perhaps  the  prophet's  constant  passing  from  the  contem- 
plation of  those  divine  perfections  which  pierce  his  fledi 
with  a  holy  fear,  to  that  of  the  other  perfections  which  en- 
large his  heart  with  confidence  and  love.  This  alternation  of 
thought,  always  beginning  with  a  humble  knowledge  of  sdf, 
and  ending  with  a  loving  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
is  the  double-weiglited  balance  which  must  keep  all  reason* 
able  creatures  on  earth  and  in  heaven  in  that  just  equili- 
brium which  saves  equally  from  despair  and  from  presomp- 
tion.  The  Blessed  Virgin  begins  her  Magnificat  with  the 
majesty  of  God  and  her  own  humility,  and  connects  God*s 
mercy  with  His  creatures'  fear^**  misericordia  ejus  iimentibut 
eum,"  In  the  preface,  where  the  Church  militant  unites  with 
the  Church  triumphant  to  thank  and  praise  God,  it  is  said, 
laudant  Angelic  adorant  Domiftationes,  tremunt  FotesiattM^ 
Cherubim  quoque  ac  Seraphim  showing  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  heavenly  spirits  approach  the  beatific  vision  of  the  infi- 
nite perfections  of  God,  they  are  the  more  filled  with  an  awe 
which  increases  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  love. 

St.  Bernard  attributes  the  fall  of  Lucifer  to  his  presum- 
ing to  contemplate  only  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  Now 
this  is  the  danger  I  apprehend  for  incautious  readers  of  Dr. 
iaber's  books;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  intends  them  rather  for 
those  who  arc  but  beginning,  or  who  have  not  yet  bci^uji,  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  perfection  than  fur  those  who  are  moid 
advanced  (see  preface  to  All  for  Jesus),  ll  is  true  that  now 
and  then  Dr.  Faber  hints  at  the  holy  fear  of  God,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  practice  of  mortification  ;  but  he  does  so  in  a 
quite  accidental  and  unconnt  cti  ci  manner,  without  showing 
the  importance  of  it  except  in  isolated  cliapters  and  pass- 
ages ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  the  very 
f(jnn(lation  of  the  cdiiice  of  salvation,  not  to  speak  of 
tliai  of  ])crfection.  **  Major  chantas,  minor  timor^''  says  St. 
Augustine  (sup.  1  John  iv.  18);  si  autem  nullum  iiniui\  non 
est  qua  nilref  charltas.  siaif  ridoi/Ks  per  setam  intro^ 

duci  liuuni  quando  a[i(juid  suiiiir — seta  prlus  lulrat  ;  sed  nisi 
exeat  non  succedd  luii/nK  Sic  tinior  primo  occuj^at  rnentem,^* 
Sec, — "  The  greater  the  love,  the  less  the  fear ;  but  if  there  is 
no  fear,  there  is  no  way  for  love  to  come  in.  For  as  the 
iietdlc  draws  in  the  thread,  first  enterinsr  itself,  and  then 
coming  out  to  i^lve  jflace  to  the  thread,  so  fear  iirst  possesses 
the  soul.''  And  again  he  says,    Perfect  iove  expels  fear,  the 
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fear  which  coiuiders  God  as  Judge  and  Avenger ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  fear  should  precedci  in  order  to  introduce 
into  our  hearts  the  loye  that  makes  us  consider  God  as  a 


dreaded  the  goodness  of  God  far  more  than  His  j  ustice ;  for 
the  offences  which  we  offer  to  a  friend  are  ereater,  and 
worthy  of  greater  punishment^  in  proportion  to  his  ffooidness 
towards  us.  Thus  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  when  her  cha- 
rity had  hecome  perfect,  complained  of  her  divine  Spouse 
because  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  she  had  been  a 
ainner^  and  had  ceased  to  |;ive  her  that  sorrow  for  her  ciimi«> 
nal  life  which  she  had  felt  in  the  beginning;  of  her  convexsioQ. 
If  it  be  true  to  say  that  perfect  love  bamaaes  fear,  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  without  fear  love  cannot  cease  to  be  imperfect : 
Ctm  mHu  et  tremare  sah$Um  vesiram  cpermiai/*  "regnmm . 
Dei  vimpatUitr,  et  violenH  n^iunt  iUua/' 

Dr,  jfaber  truly  says,  that  the  evil  of  the  time  is  a  want 
of  confidence  and  love.  It  is  a  truthi  that  if  people  had  per- 
fect confidence  and  love,  all  would  be  right ;  but  it  is  not  a 
truth,  that  the  remedy  to  that  evil  is  only  to  ]preach,  ^*  Have 
confidence  and  love!''  No  more  than  in  a  time  of  fimiine» 
although  the  evil  proceeds  from  people  not  eating  bread 
enough,  would  it  serve  much  to  write  pamphlets  upon  the 
importance  of  eating  bread,  but  to  show  the  causes  of  the 
deficiency,  and  the  speediest  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the 
evil.  Now  people  have  not  .confioence  and  love  enough, 
because  they  do  not  empty  their  stomach  of  earthly  food; 
and  this  they  do  not,  because  they  do  not  fear  God.  Fear 
leads  to  abstinence  and  self-denial ;  self-denial  to  spiritual 
hunger:  enmentee  implewt  honie,  et  dhUes  dimmt  inanee/' 
says  the  Queen  of  all  the  Doctors.  The  want  of  this  fear  is 
the  real  evil  of  this,  as  of  former  times.  DeeolaHone  dnohia 
est  terra,  quia  nemo  est  qui  recogitat  corde^^*  or  asks  himself^ 
What  have  I  done  ?  WhoisGod?  WhoamI?  Where  am 
I  going  ?  What  is  hell  ?  Why  has  Jesus  Christ  died  on  a 
gibbet  ?  This  is  the  road  by  which  we  must  pass  to  come  to 
that  grounded  confidence  to  which  I  am  a&aid  there  is  no 
shorter  way. 

Dr.  Eaber's  favourite  idea  was  also  the  favourite  idea  of 
the  saints ;  but  the  saints  made  use  of  it  to  deter  themselves 
and  their  disciples  from  the  least  stain  of  sin,  and  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  self-denial,  in  avoiding  even  the  least  and  the 
most  distant  occasions.  See  the  eighth  letter  of  St.  Philip 
Neri  on  the  subject  of  detachment,  mortification,  and  charity* 

Dr.  Faber  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  others  who 
have  happily  come  to  be  Catholics  after  many  trials  and 
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math  llMught)  tetnui  liln  ons  wb^  ha*  beeone  ndi  on  • 
asddeBy  and  does  not  know  how  to  spend  bis  monej  boeaw 
bo  baa  not  learned  the  art  hj  early  and  gradual  ezpcrieoeei, 
f  oOowhig  the  impnlaea  of  a  aangoine  tempenment,  and  of  a 
fannane  and  generoua  heart,  he  would  nan  nake  all  men 
happy  in  the  ahorteat  and  eaneat  way,  forgetting  that  few 
the  Bane  good  natund  quaiitiea  that  he  hiiBt  and  that 
fewer  stQl  have  dereloped  them  by  long  atudiea  and  great 
penonal  aacrificea.  He  appeaia  to  feel  indignant  with  thoae 
who  do  not  follow  hia  netbod ;  and  he  goea  ao  far  aa  to  ind 
&iilt  witStk  the  writinp  of  the  aainta  who  ha?e  ree^nnaiended 
the  practice  of  mortifi^tiott  of  the  aenaea,  at  the  aaaie  time 
that  he  twiata  the  paaMgea  he  quotea  hem  them  to  make 
them  8er?e  hia  purpoae,  I  allade  to  certain  paangea  from 
St»  Teresa  and  St.  Alphonana«  which  I  can  produee.  He 
exalts  SU  Francis  de  Siuea;  but  dislikea  the  Spmtttal  Ctmdmif 
which  St.  Francis  carried  about  with  him  upwards  of  twen^ 
yearsy  raiding  erery  day  some  page^,  and  making  it  mt 
foundation  of  hia  own  beantifol  spirituid  worka  on  loTe  and 
oonfidence*  Again,  it  is  hndly  Mr  to  make  St.  Alphimans 
assert  Dr.  Fab«'a  propoaitioii  of  the  large  number  of  the 
savedy  becauae  he  said  that  all  wImi  died  within  two  ye» 
atfler  assistiag  at  a  missioa  were  probably  saTed.  I>r«  Faber 
scarcely  remembered  bow  St.  Alphonsua  cimdttcted  a  mia> 
sioD.  He  always  began  by  vsing  every  possible  effort  to 
make  those  who  assisted  at  it  enter  into  tiiemselyea  through 
dread  of  God's  judgniettts;  and  it  was  only  after  the  hearts 
of  sinners  had  been  pieieed  by  the  frar  of  God,  and  they  bad 
washed  tiie  chureb^floor  with  their  tears,  that  they  were  ia- 
vited  to  think  of  the  mercy  of  God.  A  misnon,  he  used  to 
say,  which  baa  drawn  no  tears  of  repentance  firom  sinners  m  a 
wluie.  Now  how  few  there  are,  after  all,  who  avail  them-- 
aelvea  of  the  benefits  of  a  mission  according  to  the  thought 
of  St  Alphonsus!  And  of  these  how  few  die  within  the 
second  year  after  1  When  well  considered,  this  is  but  a  poor 
argument  to  prove  that  St.  Alphonsus  agreed  with  Dr.  Faber 
on  the  number  of  sinners  who  so  easily  gain  the  crown  of  the 
elect;  nor  is  it  an  encouraging  illustration  for  thoae  who 
would  satisfy  themselves  with  "  a  moderate  sorrow"  only  for 
their  sins. 

There  is  also  in  Dr.  Fabcr's  books,  and  especially  in  JU 
for  Jesus f  a  perpetual  mistake,  in  quoting  in  support  of  his 
easy  ways  examples  of  the  saints  who  had  passed  through 
the  hard  ways  first,  and  even  a<(ain  and  again  after  they  had 
perfected  their  charity.  Incautious  readers,  who  have  not 
yot  begun  to  muruiy  their  pasaions,  and  are  eager  to  become 
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MiBto,  or  at  least  to  be  saved,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
will  naturaUj  love  Dr.  Faber's  principles;  but  the  conse- 
qiieiiee  will  probably  be  that,  instead  of  purging  away  their 
bM  habits  and  sins,  they  will  simply  whitewash  the  sepulchre. 

It  will  strike  those  who  have  some  experience  in  the  ways 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  for  the  perfecting 
of-  those  who  aspire  to  sanctity,  that  Dr.  Faber  can  scarcely 
have  passed  through  the  trials  common  to  those  saints  whose 
examples  he  quotes  so  richly  and  boldly.  I  think  of  him  as 
of  a  man  who,  after  sptiidiii^^  liis  life  in  his  cabinet,  reading 
all  the  books  published  about  the  campaigns  of  great  com- 
manders, and  their  battlt's  fought  by  Jand  and  sea,  should 
afterwards  write  treatises  filled  with  these  examples  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  mcLhod  of  gaininf^  victories  in  an  easy  and 
comfortable  way.  The  \\  eak  side  of  Dr.  haber  may  almost 
be  said  to  consiiit  in  hia  superiority  of  talent;  for  being 
already  a  distinguished  theologian  and  hagiologist  when  he 
became  a  Catholic,  he  exercised  his  own  judgment  on  all 
that  he  had  read,  without  taking  time  to  ac(|uire  experience 
or  to  prolii  by  the  experience  of  others,  who,  althoufjfh  less 
brilliant,  might  have  helped  hinu  His  poetical  imagina- 
tion, (piickness  of  conception,  and  facdity  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  new  and  catching  manner,  and,  let  me  adfl,  the 
exaggerated  praises  wiuch  were  lavished  on  Inni  by  distin- 
guished prelates  and  others,  who  thought  only  ot  encourag- 
ing him  J  and  rejoiced  at  the  acqui.siiion  to  the  u  ood  cause  of 
so  ai)le  and  zealous  a  champion,  have  caused  hiui  to  rely  too 
much,  and  always  more  and  niore,  on  his  own  views,  and  to 
believe  that  he  had  found  the  pliilosopher's  stone. 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  I  have  found  that  th^ 
who  are  fond  of  Dr.  Faber's  books  have  no  relish  for  those 
of  the  saints  most  approved  by  the  Church.  They  are  all 
too  dry, — even  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Alphonsus. 
What  they  do  read  in  this  kind  is  generally  something  mys- 
tical— visions,  or  the  most  pungent  asceticism  presented  under 
marvellous  forms,  as  in  B.  Henry  Suso. 

This  dislike  of  the  simple  classics  of  devotional  theology 
will  generally  be  found  connected  with  a  dislike  of  every 
kind  of  aridity  and  self-denial  in  the  way  of  salvation  and 
perfection  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  be  able 
to  foretell  that,  when  the  bewitching  excitement  created  and 
renewed  by  the  successive  books  of  Dr.  Faber  has  yielded  to 
the  inevitable  fate  of  all  human  things,  those  who  are  nio«t 
attached  to  his  doctruie,  to  tike  exclusion  of  less  piquant  and 
poetical  writers,  wUl  experience  some^vhat  the  same  as  those 
who^  after  reading  a  beautiful  novel,  fail  into  a  deep  melan- 
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diolj  distaste  for  a  life  stripped  of  idealities;  only  the  case 
will  be  worse^  because  noTel-xeadexs*  after  all,  Imow  the  fblJj 
of  being  influenced  bj  tales  grounded  upon  mere  imagina* 
tiouj  wmle  the  others  will  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  to 
that  into  which  tliej  had  slipped  so  agreeabiji  and  will  pan 
from  presumption  to  discouragement 
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IHILIIPPS  OK  THB  UKITT  OF  OHRISTENDOIL 

On  the  Future  Unity  of  Christendom,    By  Ambrose  Lisle 
PhillippSf  Esq.  London :  Dolman* 

A  PROPHET,  if  he  wishes  his  predictions  of  the  future  to  be 
credited,  should  be  careful  not  to  show  ignorance  of  the  me- 
aent  and  past ;  for  if  he  talks  nonsense  about  subjects  which 
we  know,  how  shall  we  beliere  him  when  he  talks  about  that 
which  we  understand  not,  especially  if  he  adds  self-contE»* 
diction  to  errors  of  fact  ? 

The  amiable  author  of  the  present  pamphlet  has  not  es« 
caped  these  rocks.  Addressing  nimself  to  ail  who  in 
accepting  the  Cbiistian  revelation  as  contained  in  the  Bible^" 
he  tells  us  that  the  "  theory  of  teaching*'  by  means  of  masters 
descending,  by  the  successive  laying  on  of  hands/*  from  the 
Apostles,  is  what  is  sometimes  called  *'the  rule  of  faidu" 
That  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Anglicans,  all  profesi 
to  hold  one  and  the  same  rule  of  faith  and  that  it  is  this 
sublime  theory"  which  is  to  enable  the  nations  to  attain  to 
the  proper  standard  of  morals.  The  writer  will  not  inquire  in 
whom  the  guilt  of  the  breach  of  this  unity,  or  theory,  or  rule, 
or  whatever  else  it  is,  lies;  he  only  says,  very  truly,  that  he  speaks 
rather  from  an  Anglican  than  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view. 

The  first  point  is,  to  examine  the  hopes  held  out  by  the 
"  theory'*  of  union  between  Catholics  and  Anglicans.  And 
here  he  quotes  F.  Leander,  the  President  of  the  English  Be- 
nedictines about  1630,  who  reports  to  the  Pope  that  the 
Anglican  Church  "retains  an  external  appearance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy;"  and  tlien  goes  on  to  detail  in  what 
this  Liciaichy  consists.  Hereupon  F.  Leander  is  supposed 
to  bear  testimony  tu  the  theory,"  Kothing  can  be  more 
unfair  to  that  great  man,  wlio  at  least  knew  his  logic.  F, 
Leander  set  up  St.  Gregory's  seminary  in  Douai,  to  which 
lie  invited  all  the  Anglic. lu  nnnisters  whom  he  could  convert, 
whose  orders  he  treated  as  a  mere  imposition,  and  whom  he 
caused  to  receive  tlie  saciament^  ub  imtio, — confirmation,  ton* 
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Slire^  minor  orderSi  sabdiaconate,  and  at  last  priesthood,  and 
that  without  any  condition  or  other  implication  of  doubt 
concerning  their  having  any  other  ecclesiastical  status  tlian 
that  of  laymen.  This  was  keeping  Anglicanism  pretty  wide 
apart  from  Catholicity;  and  yet  this  Father  is  Mr.  Phillipps's 
**  testimony"  to  such  a  substantial  resemblance  between  the 
** churches"  as  would  have  led  long  ago  to  a  reunion,  "but 
for  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  by  the  bitter  spirit  of  polemical 
controversy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  political  prejudice  on 
the  other which  appears  to  be  our  author's  cstimaic  of  the 
relative  guilt  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Tiic  uext  witness 
is  Father  Newman,  in  one  of  his  Protestant  books,  where  lio 
asserts  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  thoiiL^di  prima  facie  he- 


Church  of  England  is  to  he  Catholic,  Fatlier  Newman  at  that 
time  thought  it  was  so.  He  is  now  better  advised,  and  has 
retracted  his  testimony;  which  Mr.  Phillipps  has  tlRrefore 
no  right  to  briu^^  forward,  unless  lie  had  also  adopted  Pather 
Newman's  cast-oH'iibijumptioii  oi  the  CathuiiciLy  oi  thu  Church 
of  England. 

Next  we  have  the  cauon  quoted  wliich  (on  paper)  obliges 
ministers  to  ])reach  in  ac'cor<lauce  witli  tlie  PatJu-rs — of  course 
iuter{:)retinL!:  these  Patliers  by  private  judpfment;  and  liii.s  is 
I)roLii;iit  forward  as  a  triuuipiiaut  proui  that  the  "  Anglican 
tlieory''  corresponds  with  ours!  Then,  after  some  historical 
obi>ervatiuns  on  James  II.  and  liii>  "  infatuated  lu^licy,  in 
making  commou  cause  with  the  lowest  Disseulers,  instead  of 
bokliy  urging  a  reunion  between  the  iiornan  Catholics  and 
the  national  Anglican  Church,"  which  crushed  the  theory" 
for  a  time,  our  autlior  rejoices  in  its  resurrec  tion  iu  Prac- 
tarianihui,  wlii(  h  has  already  driven  over  so  many  to  us,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  realm  which  does  not  possess 
one  of  these  converts ;"  and  which  is  still  gathering  strength, 
and  leavening  Engkuul  with  Catholic  ideas,  cis  we  may  see  by 
such  institutions  as  Ecclesiological  Societies,  and  such  great 
works  as,  1.  Toovey's  reprint  of  the  Aberdeen  Breriartj ;  2. 
Gibson's  gloriously  illustrated  History  of  Tynemouth  Abbey  ; 
and  3.  Mr.  Chambers's  translation  of  the  Sarum  DiurnaL 
England,  then,  is  tending  to  depart  farther  and  farther  from 
ultra-Protestantism;  slie  is  "becoming  ever  more  firmly  iden- 
tified with  her  national  Church;"  and  this  Church  is  "becom- 
ing more  vigorous  and  more  influential  every  day."  In  time, 
the  Government  will  favour  Tractarianism ;  and  then,  though 
individual  conversions  to  Popery  (which,  by  the  by,  only 
serve  to  hamper  and  perplex  parties)  will  cease,  yet  then  also 
may  the  friends  of  concord  lift  up  their  headsj  for  their  re* 
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dmptum  diBweth  mgli.  Tety'*  cricf  asr  prophet,  **  I  be» 
IknFB  it  ^ill  be  io;  and  I  beliaTe  ity  not  beoatiae  I  hope  it» 
hat  beeanae  J  «m  it  txxBuig/*  Let  cnily  Cktiiolies  oo-openrte 
irilJi  Aii|^kaiii»  and  then  we  ihall  be  a  united  people ;  the 
Cteeen  will  be  delender  of  the  faith,  and  her  donimoB  Ae 
Ter}'  type  of  moval  aad  physical  paiideiir. 

Tbda  randt  Mc  Phillippf  thinha  not  ao  difficult  aa  msj 
be  imagined,  aa  a  review  cSfthe  chief  obatadea  will  ahow* 

The  firat  obatade  ia,  that  though  the  Church  of  Endbnid 
k  a  very  pretty  Church  on  paper  (?),  and  had  in  Edward  vLV 
time  aooBethiag  like  Extrame  UactioQ,  and  in  aome  old  edi> 
tiona  of  ^  Prayer-book  a  sendee  for  touching  pciaona  aifectel 
with  the  king*s  evil,  and  atill  haa  aome  woaaerM  otitomoniil 
for  inatalliag  knighta  of  the  Garter ;  yet,  in  &ct»  it  is  a  body 
of  men  heldung  every  bnaginable  heresy,  and  gradation  of 
heresy.  But  imdoubtedly  the  Proteataot  clergy  are  getting 
atron|pQr  in  the  Fatheta,  the  neoeiaily  for  belief  of  aome  aoit 
la  being  gradually  reoogniaed ;  and  ao  thinffa  are  really  pra- 
gresting  towaida  the  meeting  of  all  men  of  good*will  in  one 
mighty  botherhood  (sic)  of  Chriatian  belief  and  Chriatian 
lore*'  ([p«^)«  Botherhood  of  belief  and  love  caneedimutf 
Chriatian  we  doabt^  especially  if  «pa  do  as  Ifr.  Fhillippa  ad- 
vises us,  via.  beseech  God  to  enlighten  ut,  ao  that  sse  may 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  that  fiuth  mar  take  the  place  df 
doubt.  Either  tiiia  ia  a  tranaparent  fimua  upon  Protestanti^ 
pretending  that  we  rednoa  ouraelvea  Ibr  eonpuiionafaip  ta 
thdr  oonditum  of  aeekem,  and  ao  gratuitowdy  inaulting  la 
them ;  or  it  ia  honestly  intended;  and  then  it  ia  a  provirionl 
doubt  of  our  own  £uth,  and  so  an  inault  to  God* 

The  aeoottd  obatade  cornea  £rom  the  Catholic  aide:  we 
mistake  the  time  for  making  individual  proselytes.  Our  aecr 
tdla  us  that  the  body  of  Anglioana  is  ripe  for  converaioa; 
and  we  indiaereetly,  uareaaonably,  injudiciously,  and  un- 
seasonably" keep  offending  the  body  by  dragging  souls  out 
of  it  one  by  one,  aa  branda  out  of  the  £re.  Tiob,  at  the  pie« 
asnt  time»  ia  a  great  mistake,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  proper 
underatanding  of  our  Lord'a  command,  **  Go,  teach  all  na- 
taotts.^  Nationa  are  nations,  not  individuals ;  not  a  mass  of 
persons  here,  and  a  mass  of  persons  thm^  but  the  ooUectiTe 
nationa — ^the  French  nation,  the  Eng^Udii  nation,  and  ao  on; 
not  a  Catholic  partf  in  France^  and  a  Catholic  par^  in  £ng« 
land,  at  war  with  every  other  section  of  citiaena ;  but  Eng- 
land and  France  severally  and  mutually  oonftesing  the  same 
great  trutlu  Chriatendom  has  now  amved  at  the  great  apo* 
atasy,  by  the  governments,  as  such,  being  separate  from  the 
Church.    Christianity  is  for  the  ''fulhiesa  of  the  Gentiles,'' 
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L  e.  the  G«Qtile&  in  their  natioiud  capadty.    Ilmefm  the 
Church  ought  to  behave  in  the  most  Ofmcalktovy  manner  to 
bodies  of  Christians  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  that  is,  iva 
suppose,  should  not  seek  to  break  them  up,  by  inviting  indi- 
▼idiuis  to  oome  to  ber  out  of  them,  but  should  strive  to  keep 
them  together,  and  to  assist  them  to  guard  their  own  fron,« 
tiers,  in  hopes  that  they  will  one  day,  in  gratitudoi  make 
aome  sort  of  concordat  with  us.    Mr.  Phillipps  here  aaserts 
that  the  Rambler  lately  atated  that  the  Cmurch  has  never 
treated  with  heretica  in  a  corporate  capaei^.   He  misundea- 
stands  our  statement.    The  Church  has  never  recognised  any 
^vine  corporation,  which  it  would  be  a  sin  to  ^ssolve,  iii 
heretics ;  she  would  have  no  scrapie  in  filching  one  of  their 
bishops  from  his  flock,  or  prieats  from  their  bishops,  or  lay- 
men from  their  heretical  pastors.  She  recognises  their  corpo- 
rate capacity  when  it  is  politic  to  do  ao ;  if,  by  so  doing,  die 
can  convert  a  thousand  people  at  once,  it  would  be  foUy  to 
insist  that  all  the  Ibonaaad  should  act  independently,  and  come 
over  one  by  one.   She  recognises  the  corporate  character  of 
heretics  for  prudence,  not  for  principle;  £or  convenience, 
not  as  of  right,  ex  jure  Divino,  Whether  the  suspended  right 
of  a  bishop  returns  after  liis  reconciliation,  is  another  matter. 
Any  how,  a  right  while  in  sui^ienie  ia  practically  no  right  at 
all. 

The  next  obstacle  is  the  Catliolic  disbelief  in  the  validi^ 
of  Aiiglictfi  orders,  which  Mr.  Phillipps  hopes  to  see  coi^ 
rected,  as  such  correction  would  greatly  facilitate  the  union. 

The  neoEt  obstacle  ii  the  Anglican  doctrine;  but  he  thinks 
we  might  agree  upon  some  doctrine  for  the  future,**  in 
which  certain  things  mi^ht  he  passed  over  in  sOence.  Some 
German  theologians,  writing  under  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  declared  that  it  is  aometimes  wrong  to  mani- 
fest all  truths  to  the  inquirer,  or  to  ask  him  to  renounce  all 
eirora.  Anglicans  have  always  kept  enough  Catholic  £nth 
to  serve  as  groundwodc  of  a  confession,  aa  may  be  aeen  in  a 
letter  of  that  truly  learned  and  pious  writer  Dr.  Pusey,  to 
whom  the  glory  of  healing  the  divisions  in  the  Church  will 
belong  more  tlian  to  anv  other  living  man.  This  portion  ia 
concluded  with  an  apolc^etic  protest,  showing  how  "  far  we 
bave  been  from  embracing  what  Protestantism  condemns." 
Truly,  if  we  believe  our  author,  all  religious  differences  are 
reduced  to  mistakes  in  facts;  and  the  flatonic  doctrine  ia 
true,  that  sin  comes  not  from  malice  but  from  ignorance. 
Protestants  are  aa  good  Catholics  as  ourselves,  if  they  did 
but  know  it.  Their  objections  are  right  in  principle,  but 
wrong  in  application. 
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Our  author  next  treats  of  political  difficnltiea  on  the  side 
of  the  state.  He  holds  to  Ghregory  XVL'a  condemnation  of 
Tjftliliwmftia'  principle,  of  the  total  separation  of  Church  and 
State  being  the  healthy  position  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  top^ 
pies  over  so  much  to  the  other  side^  that  he  might  not  un- 
justly be  accused  of  being  willing  to  make  the  Church  snb- 
ordinate  even  to  an  heretical  prmce  and  government.  As 
the  Gospel,  he  sajs,  is  for  nations,  not  individuals,  so  Mngs 
are  to  be  its  nursmg  fathers  and  queens  its  nursing  mothers. 
Jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  royal  protectorate  of  the  Churdt 
are  notiiing  less  than  a  direct  insult  to  God  Himself.  For 
himself,  our  author  ayows  that  he  would  like  to  see  Queea 
Victoxia  meddling  with  us  as  much-  as  she  does  with  her  own 
Establishment :  I  do  not  see  that  the  royal  supremacy,  in 
its  practical  working  in  this  kingdom,  inv^ts  the  crown  with 
any  power  beyond  what  is  exercised  in  Catholic  countries  by 
their  sovereigns,  'with  the  full  consent  of  the  Holy  See.*** 
Then  he  tells  us  what  Queen  and  Pope  would  have  to  do, 
though  he  is  not  presuming  to  dictate :  God  forbid !  I  am 
merely  showing,  with  the  most  profound  reverence  for  eadi 
of  the  parties  concerned,  that  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  between  the  exUHi^ 
j)rerogaHves  of  the  British  Crown  and  the  spiritual  rights  of 
the  Church.*'  He  looks  np  further  than  the  Crown.  Patlia- 
ment  and  people  have  no  existence  for  this  fossil  politician 
—this  accidental  survivor  of  the  Church-and-£ing  men  of 
Charles  I.'s  days. 

The  two  last  divisions  of  his  subject,  the  political  and  re> 
ligious  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  restoration  of 
unity,  convey  our  author  into  his  farourite  regions  of  pro- 
phecy, where  neither  our  fedth  nor  our  fancy  can  follow  hxai. 
These  oracles  are,  however,  interspersed  with  a  few  facts 
which  can  be  tested  by  the  common-sense  standard  of  hi»* 
torical  knowledge;  such  as  the  assertion  that,  '^in  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  Itland^  the  whole  native  population  is  Catho- 
lic, of  either  ^e  Grreek  or  Latin  rites/*   Can  Mr.  Phillipps 

*  Mr.  Phillipps  perhaps  never  <nw  the  letter  written  in  behalf  of  ISfontagtie 
(the  \ery  extrenu;  of  Hit^h-Churchmen)  by  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  OvtbrJ, 
and  bt.  David's,  to  Buckingham,  Aug.  2,  iii'Io,  These  episcopal  represent^iUvej 
of  niUimeit  Anglicanisiia  own  "  that  when  the  clergy  submitted  themselvet  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  submission  was  ^^o,  that  if  any  difference,  dedrhinl 
or  ofhrr,  fell  in  the  Ciiurch,  the  Kina  rrv;!  ffi.-hnp:^'  were  to  be  judges  of  it  in  a 
national  syuod  or  couvocatiou,  the  king  ixt&l  giving  leave  under  his  broad  ^al 
to  handle  the  pointi  in  diflefenoe.^'  So  fint  the  king  it  tole  jadge  whether  li» 
point  shall  be  handled  or  no  ;  secondly,  he  is  head  of  the  synod,  and  co-judge 
^th  the  Bishops  in  the  determination  of  the  ]'oint  itself.  And  this  power  L» 
DO  more  than  that  granted  by  I'ius  IX.  tu  Luuis  ivapoieoQ  or  the  Queen  of 
Spiln! 
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be  ignorant  that  in  Cofftt  all  the  native  populaticm,  except 
some  600  persons^  are  schismatic  Greeks;  and  so  violent  in 
their  hatred  to  Catholics,  that  the  latter  often  go  in  fear  of 
their  lives,  and  sometimes  get  seriously  injured  bj  the  attacks 
of  the  fanatical  schismati^  f  Or  is  the  statement  made  of 
malice  prepense,  in  order  to  imply  that,  in  Mr,  Phillipps*s 
opinion,  the  Greek  schismatics  are  really  Cathotics  f  Tnis, 
perhaps,  is  what  he  means  by  asserting  that  the  union  efieoted 
by  the  Conncil  of  Florence  still  exists  dejure.  Bat  in  this 
way  any  villain  may  be  called  a  saint,  because  he  ouf^t  to 
be  so* 

"We  should  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  furnish  an 
abstract  of  this  mischievous  pamphlet,  unless  the  author  had 
puffed  himself  as  an  organ  of  English  Catholicity;  and  that 
with  such  success,  that,  as  we  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  our  Bishops,  he  has  had  the  melancholv  satisfaction  of 
reventing  several  persons  from  joining  the  Cnurch,  and  thus 
reaking  up  the  very  compact  body  of  Anglicanism  by  their 
defection.  In  other  words,  this  gentleman,  who  works  no 
miracles,  and  gives  no  sign  either  of  natural  wisdom  or  of 
supernatural  illumination,  is  so  confident  in  his  own  prophe* 
tical  powers,  that  he  scruples  not  to  trust  them  in  contradic* 
tion  to  the  whole  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
since  the  Reformation,  to  dissuade  that  which  all  our  martyrs 
persuaded,  and  to  recommend  unfortunate  persons  to  nsk 
their  souls,  hy  remaining  in  a  body  which  no  mortal  man  but 
himself  supposes  will  really  join  the  Church  during  this  cen«* 
tury,  and  by  remaining  in  which  these  souls  will  assuredly 
be  lost  unless  such  junction  is  effected  in  their  lifetimes.  If 
this  is  not  a  monomania,  it  is  a  crime.  We  do  not  bandy  ac- 
cusations of  heresy,  for  we  are  not  ecclesiastical  judges ;  but, 
as  private  individuals,  we  assert  that  this  pamphlet  is  scan- 
dalous to  the  very  highest  degree.  It  is,  however,  redeemed 
by  one  quality  likely  to  neutralise  its  evil — besides  its  weak- 
ness— namely,  the  submissiveness  with  which  Mr.  Phillipps  is 
ready  to  yield  to  the  decision  of  authority  against  him. 
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TH£  HIBXOEY  OF  NOBMAKBY  AND  OF  ENQLANB. 

The  HUtory  of  Normandy  and  of  Eji  gland.   Vol,  S.    The  three 
first  Dukes  of  Aormandt/,    By  Sir  Francis  Paljrrave,  De- 
puty-Keeper of  her  Majesty's  Public  liecpicU.   Louduu : 
J.  W.  Parker. 

Sir  Francis  Palgravb  ia  the  living  apology  for  antiquvMi^ 
the  standing  proof  that  one  whose  talk  is  of  parchmentiy 
whoae  fingen  are  dusty  with  mouse-eaten  documents,  and 
whose  eyea  are  weakened  with  deciphering  evanescent  hiero* 
glvphicsy  may  yet  ha^e  a  soul  unaffected  with  the  duat  whei»- 
with  the  hody  is  conversant, — a  mind  that  rises  far  above  a  mm 
coTigeriea  of  datea  and  genealogies, — a  genius  that  can  evea 


teaits  and  the  most  dramatic  history.  Yet  Sir  Francis  is  so 
romancer  like  Maeaulay ;  he  has  much  too  high  a  conceptkm 
e€  the  dignitj  of  his  cailing  to  allow  him  to  disfigure  history 
for  party  purposes,  or  to  use  it  as  a  m&ce  vehicle  for  brilliant 
theories*  On  his  title-page  stands  the  sentence  of  St.  An- 
guafine,  which  mnoves  nistorj  irom  human  institutions ;  for 
ifvhai  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  has  now  passed  into  the 
legion  of  Qod's  unconditioned  decrees.  The  historian  who 
undertakes  his  task  with  such  a  thought,  feels  like  a  prophet 
who  is  speaking  God*s  word,  not  his  own ;  and  while  he  will 
use  all  his  critical  acumen  in  sifting  the  truth  from  contra- 
dictoiy  testimonies,  and  will  lavish  all  the  resources  of  his 
art  in  elntVung  this  truth  in  the  most  becoming  dress,  he  will 
at  the  same  nme  feel  it  to  be  a  kind  of  sacril^  to  allow  his 
iUttstnations  to  smother  the  truth,  or  to  pervert  its  lessons, 
soring  that  history  is  the  pronounced  judgment  of  God,  and 
that  the  untruthful  historian,  like  the  £lse  prophet,  while 
professing  to  recount  God's  judgment,  is  cheating  both  God 
and  mim  hy  aubstitttting  his  own  imaginations  for  the  divine 
decrees.  The  man  who  supports  a  theory  by  garbled  histocji 
is  like  a  fanatic  who  prefaces  the  rerital  of  his  dreams  with 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord.** 

One  might  fancy  that  a  history  of  the  Normans,  if  the  his- 
torian made  a  consrience  of  being  true,  would  be  a  short  affiur 
—a  mere  chronicle^  a  book  of  annals,  with  one  or  two  events 
brought  out  distinctly,  the  rest  merely  noticed.  This  is  not 
the  case*  Sir  Francis's  history  of  the  Normans  threatens  to 
rival  Macaulay's  history  of  Whiggism  in  prolixiQr*  We  are 
bj  no  means  soiiy  for  this.  Long  books  are  generaUy  unendur- 


materials  the  most  vivid  par- 
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able,  but  in  history  tiicy  are  a  necessity :  annals  are  not  history; 
dry  digests  and  strings  of  dates  give  no  notions  either  of  the 
springs  of  iiunian  actions  or  of  the  decrees  of  God.  Such 
strings  are  very  useful  to  stretch  across  the  picture  of  the 
past,  to  divide  it  into  coinpartinents,  and  to  teach  us  at  once 
where  to  place  any  genuine  epLsode.   They  are  the  dry  skele- 
ton which  supports  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  the  organised 
living  structure.  The  true  student  of  history  does  not  neglect 
this  skeleton  :  he  tiies  to  impress  upon  his  mind  some  out- 
line, scanty  perhaps,  but  accurate,  of  nniversal  history;  and 
then  studies  in  detail  some  portion  whicli  has  been  written 
by  a  master,  by  one  whom  the  consent  of  mankind  has 
stamped  as  a  classic,  who  kiiows  how  to  combine  the  truth  of 
the  chronicler,  the  large  views  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  orator.    Such  a  history  is  that  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  such,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  coiitrarj,  may 
be  this  history  of  the  Normans.    For,  after  all,  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  period  is  studied;  history  is  not  special 
philosophy,  or  literature,  or  cuhivation  ;  to  seek  these  in 
thoughtless  unlettered  semi-barbarous  tribes  would  be  folly. 
But  history  is  the  action  of  iiian  upon  man  ;  and  this  is  ruled 
by  the  san\e  motives,  and  carried  out  by  similar  means,  in  all 
stages  of  development.  The  cunning  of  the  savage  is  different 
only  in  its  artlessness  from  the  policy  of  the  civilised  man. 
There  is  a  unity  in  all  history,  built  on  the  unity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  identity  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  History,  alter  aii,  is  only  iiilerwoven  biography. 
It  is,  as  Sir  Francis  says,  always  to  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  epics;  our  attention  is  always  directed  to  the  one  man 
through  whom  each  concatenation  of  events  is  to  be  com- 
pleted.   Hence  it  is  that  in  some  periods  history  becomes  im- 
possible;  there  are  too  many  chief  actors;  the  interlacements 
of  events  baffle  the  skill  of  the  synoptic  historian;  the  mass 
becomes  amorphous  ;  there  are  over-many  centres  of  crystal- 
lisation.   But  where  the  historian  fails,  the  aid  of  the  bio- 
grapher may  be  called  in  :  take  your  man  as  the  centre,  and 
the  perjjlexing  cycles  and  epicycles  will  combine  in  har- 
monious unity.    The  individuality  of  the  soul  is  the  founda- 
^tion  of  history. 

*'  No  delusions,"  continues  our  historiani  "  in  ethical  science  are 
more  fraught  with  danger  than  tliose  nominal  abstractions  wiiich 
conceal  iVoni  ns  the  reality  that  all  the  judgments  we  pass  upon  the 
aggrpgaies.  ot  human  society,  are  only  estimates  of  individual  re- 
spoiiMhility.  It  is  only  throug^h  those  individuals  whose  acts  be- 
come known  to  us,  that  our  miserabiy  imperfect  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  secondary  causes  of  human  events  can  be  sustained.  Yet^ 
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never  render  worsliip  to  any  man  as  a  liero.  View  the  most  sinful, 
or  the  least,  among  those  whom  the  world  celebrates,  but  as  rebels 
suffered,  or  servants  efaosen,  by  die  Almighty.  Leaders,  only  be- 
cause they  are  permttted  Co  guide ;  not  creators,  but  working  out 
the  will  of  the  Creator. 

Old  words  with  new  meanings  originate  new  ideas.  None  per* 
haps  in  our  days  more  detrimental  to  the  highest  interests  of  man- 
kind, or  more  fatal  to  our  temporal  or  eternal  wel&re^  than  the 
trivial  term  *  masses  ;*  seducing  us  not  merely  to  forget,  but  to 
ignore,  the  tremendous  truth  which  our  imperfect  faculties  can  only 

humbly  confess,  that  every  one  of  all  the  millions  that  live 

is  as  wholly  an  independent  being  in  himself  as  if  there  were  no  one 
else  in  the  world  btit  he.  And  therefore  every  child  of  the  Proto- 
plast is  more  important  before  the  Eternal  than  all  the  orbs  or  stan 
or  planets  in  the  cosmical  universe.  They  were  made  for  time,  but 
man  for  eternity," 

A  man  who  writes  history  in  this  spirit,  is  not  likely  to 
stoop  to  the  fashionable  pictorial  statistics  which  are  dubbrd 
with  the  namo  of  history  at  the  i^rL-sent  day.  The  modern 
historian  pcenorally  thinks  he  does  his  work  best  when  he 
groups  his  subject  into  masses,  and  writes  an  account  of  "  the 
people  tells  ns  in  the  lump  what  they  ate  and  drank,  what 
was  the  material  and  cut  oi"  their  clothes,  when  they  rose  and 
went  to  bed,  wliat  furniture  they  had  in  their  Innises,  hu«r 
many  could  read  or  write,  how  much  corn  they  raised  per 
head,  and  how  many  acres  they  had  under  cultivation,  auJ 
endless  details  interesting  to  rec^nstrar-f^rencrals.  All  this  waa 
passed  olf  as  real  history  ;  and  loud  w  as  the  lauf^hter  with 
which  old  chroniclers  or  court-annalists  were  received,  who 
wrote  only  the  accounts  of  those  wlio,  as  they  sup]>osed,  held 
the  reins  and  guided  the  chariot  of  tlie  State.  But  they  were 
not  so  much  out  as  the  moderns  fancied  :  they  held  a  right 
rinciple.  They  mixy  Inn  e  been  \n  rong  in  facts  ;  tliey  may 
ave  been  blinded  with  the  blaze  of  court-splendour,  or  car- 
ried awav  with  the  tide  of  court-ilattery,  and  may  have  as- 
cribed to  a  puppet-king  the  iniiuence  I'cally  exercised  iiy 
far  other  leaders;  other  historians  may  discover  tliese  real 
guides,  and  may  group  tlie  events  of  history  round  their  true 
centres:  but  to  deprive  history  oi^dl  centres,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  an  inorganised  mass,  is  simply  to  destroy  it,  aiid  to  pre- 
sent a  heap  of  bricks  instead  of  a  house.  Great  has  been  the 
contempt  lavished  on  old  writers  who  traced  the  English  Re- 
formation to  tlie  marriage  of  Henry  VII 1.  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  causes,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  sought  deeper,- — in  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people  or  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  But 
•a  picture  oi  cuiruption  is  no  history.    History  repieseuts  the 
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acts  of  an  organised  whole*  These  acts  have  leaders,  and 
follow  some  law;  the  historian  traces  this  law^  and  groups 
events  round  these  leaders.  If  jou  will  not  allow  that  Henry 
was  the  guide  of  the  national  act^  tell  us  who  was  so^  and 
make  him  your  centre ;  group  the  events  in  a  new  manner, 
and  trace  them  to  other  sources,  to  other  motives  tiian  have 
usually  been  assi^ed.  But  till  you  have  found  such  a  new 
centre,  the  historian  will  probably  follow  the  old  grouping ; 
and  Henry  VIIL,  with  his  spurious  wife,  will  still  figpire  as 
the  rebel  suffered  by  Ood  to  lead  away  a  whole  people  from 
the  truth* 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Sir  Francis  into  the  stirring 
and  lifelike  details  which  he  ^ives  of  the  penons  of  his  drama; 
nor  can  we  quote  any  of  hts  characters,  pithy  as  those  of 
Theophrastus,  which  we  are  astonished  to  find  to  be  faithfully 
culled  from  old  Norman  minstrels,  or  from  Italian  poets  of 
the  time — ^but  transformed  by  passing  through  Sir  Francis's 
mind,  and  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  his  own  writing.  We 
must  rather  continue  to  indicate  the  general  course  which  he 
follows  in  his  history,  and  the  general  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrtvesy  or  rather  the  principles  by  which  he  guides 
himself* 

**Tendmim  in  LaHimiC*  is  the  opening  of  one  of  his  chapters, 
in  which  he  shows  how  from  Rome  all  modem  civilisation  is 
derived ;  how  the  eagles  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  blade- 
robed  priests  of  the  modem  city,  have  marched  through  the 
earth,  oreaking  up  the  sulky  solitudes  in  which  barbarian 


hearts,  the  strong  limbs,  the  adventurous  daring  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian,  subduing  them,  taming  them,  making 
them  Rome's  own  instruments.  Sir  Francis,  like  most  men  who 
have  made  a  conscientious  study  of  mediseval  records,  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  homage  to  the  infiuence  of  the  mediieval  Church; 
and  he  does  it  with  no  grudging  spirit,  no  implied  half-cen- 
sures, no  affectation  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  that  which 
he  recognises  as  his  judge.  Far  as  he  is  from  all  hero-wor- 
ship, yet  he  is  too  keen-witted  not  to  see  the  absurdity  of  an 
eighteenth-century  knight  of  the  goose-quill,  giving  sentence 
from  his  desk  on  the  giants  of  old. 

**  HagioloL^y** — we  quote  the  opening  of  his  second  chapter — 
■*m  this  our  'age  of  progress/ — of  progress  certainly,  but  wiiither 
tending? — is  an  unpopular  theme;  at  best  but  tolerated.  It  goes 
against  the  grain  of  our  fancy.  Popular  writers  most  favourable  to 
the  Acta  SaneUtrum,  treat  their  glorious  company,  their  goodly  fel- 
lowship, their  noble, army,  in  a  pstronising  tone,  hesitatingly,  half^ 
ashamed,  mskiog  the  most  of  their  recommendable  qualities  or 
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talent!,  Mkuig  exenstt  fbr  their  simplicities,  queenietMt,  or  tuper- 
•titioiif  ;-*Gregory  the  Great  kindly  patted  on  the  back  by  the  ei- 
aayift ;  or  Beniard'  of  Clairvanx  enconraged  to  oome  forward  bj 
the  historian^  rather  afiaid  of  losing  caste  in  the  intellectual  circles 
through  his  owning  to  such  an  acquaintance— somewhat  afler  the 
manner  of  a  fitthionable  chaperon  introducing  a  jirol^^  of  dubioos 
oonnections  or  questionable  sty  W 

The  next  paragraph  must  be  taken  cum  grano,  and  cdlow- 
ance  made  for  the  Protestant  mistake  of  supposing  that  we 
refer  to  humanity  what  we  really  refer  to  a  special  and  most 
rare  grace  of  God.  Yet  with  this  drawback,  there  is  a  fund 
of  truth  and  good  sense  about  it  that  may  well  command  at- 
tention.  In  a  short  notice  we  quote  some  corresponding 
language  of  Father  Newman  upon  the  infirmities  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory.  We,  who  are  ready  enough  to  laugh,  and 
cry  out  "  Serve  you  right,"  when  a  puritanical  student  of  the 
Old  Testament  urges  the  force  of  its  examples  in  behalf  of 
polygamy,  or  of  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  or  of  using  "  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,**  might  perhaps  advantage- 
ously  be  careful  how  we  commemorated  among  the  exem- 
plary and  virtuous  actions  of  saints  such  deeds  as  frighten- 
ing a  poor  Jew  out  of  a  diligence  in  which  he  had  paid  for 
his  place  because  his  company  was  ofiensive  to  his  saintly 
companion,  or  making  a  foot-servant  keep  up  with  a  horse, 
refusing  him  time  for  eating  or  rest,  and  ascribing  the  good 
humour  with  which  it  was  borne  rather  to  the  effect  of 
the  rider*s  sanctity  than  to  the  self-command  of  the  runner. 
And  yet  these  are  genuine  examples  from  published  hagio- 
logy. 

**  Tlie  term  hagiology,  however,  though  none  more  appropriate 
can  be  substituted  in  its  stead,  is  a  mistake,  a  source  of  misconcep- 
tion. Turn  which  way  we  will  in  any  mental  inquiry,  we  are  con- 
founded with  the  fallacy  of  human  language.  We  may  be  certain 
that  those  who  (  livrs  and  actions  are  mcluded  under  that  catet^ory, 
would  iiiourn  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  them.  The  biography  of 
saints  is  but  the  biography  of  sinners  ;  amongst  whom  each  would 
contend  to  be  diiefest.  It  is  the  exaggeration  of  honan  perfeci- 
abiUty  which  destroys  the  edificatioii  that  such  nanatiTes  of  patience, 
piety,  self-de¥ocion,  charity,  humility,  and  fiwtitnd^  would  otherwise 
impart  Nothing  like  thb  glosiog  view  of  human  frail^  has  been 
taught  to  us.  No  veil  has  been  cast  upon  the  prewication,  tbelust, 
the  unmith,  the  bloqdguiltiness,  the  denial,  the  anger,  the  increda- 
Uty, — the  weaknesses,  fiiilinga,  transgressions,  and  sins  of  those  who 
bafe  been  loved,  chosen,  called.  All  these  thioga  have  been  writ- 
ten for  our  edification,  in  order  to  refuse  us  any  excuse  for  feigning 
that  tlie  holiest  servants  of  Ood  are  exempted  from  tlie  ori^jinai 
conruptioD*    We  flady  contradict  His  holy  word  if  we  exhibit  the 
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jnut  as  never  fiulhig.  No  miracle  hnmd  io  the  golden  liBgend  oeuU 
be  eo  utterly  incredible  M  the  undevUci^g  perseverm^  aecribed  jto 
hiimanitj. 

The  false  tenderness  of  bagiograpliy  bas  bepome  catholic  jg^ 
the  worst  sense, — as  nearly  as  may  be  universal:  in  secular  literatnve 

it  runs  riot.  Posthumous  biography^  posthumous  memorials,  in  every 
variety,  guise,  and  form,  are  pervaded  by  this  debilitatinn;,  dclnding, 
and  mischievous  influence.  To  lie  like  a  pedigree  might  be  a  pro- 
verb, to  lie  like  au  epitaph  is  so  Every  concealment  of  a 

bl  cmish  detracts  from  the  liviiif  verity  of  tiie  portraiture.  No  truth- 
fu  1  representation  of  any  popular  ht^ro  can  apijroacli  the  fine  ideal 
of  popular  fame.  ....  But  the  historian  is  nut  compelled  to 
paint  for  a  patron  s  pleasure :  bis  primary  vocation  is  to  instruct ; 
nor  aboukl  he  blench  mt  the  risk  of  displeasing.  Ijet  him  not  fiiwn 
either  upon  the  living  or  the  departed.  He  wHl  be  thanked  in  the 
long-run.  Let  him  bide  his  time.  He  is  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  the  defects  of  his  personages,  sttU  less  is  dieir  Tindtcation  obli- 
gatory upon  him.  This  conventional  etiquette  of  extenuation  man 
the  utility  of  historical  biography,  by  concealing  the  compensations 
ao  mercifully  granted  in  love,  and  the  admonitions  given  by  ven- 
geance. Why  suppress  the  lesson  afforded  by  the  depravity  of  the 
•  greatest,  wisest,  meanest*  ofmankind? — he  whose  defilements  teach 
us  that  the  most  transcendent  intellectuality  is  consistent  with  the 
deepest  turpitude?  The  labours  of  the  panegyrist  come,  after  all, 
to  naught.  You  are  trying  to  fill  a  broken  cistern.  You  may  cut 
a  hole  in  the  stuff,  but  you  cannot  wash  out  the  stain.  Forget  the 
worse  than  meaningless  phrase,  which  represents  the  stiffened  corpse 
as  standing!;  at  the  bar  and  appealing  to  the  '  tribunal  of  posterity.* 
It  is  not  beiore  the  judgment-seat  of  man  that  the  dead  wiU  have  to 


ages  from  Sir  Francis  Palgraye's  book,  that  all  that  is  wanted 
to  make  him  a  Catholic^  or  at  least  to  make  him  take  a  Catho** 
lie  new  of  lu8tox7»  is  a  little  more  distinot  zecognitioii  of  the 
mpemakural  as  well  as  the  natural  intercourse  between  the 
Oreator  and  His  creature.  Utterly  opposed  to  the  greal; 
hemj  of  modem  days  which  makes  man  the  creator,  while 
it  reducea  God  to  a  universal  gas^  or  at  best  to  a  nniveiaal 
law,  as  is  Sir  Frands,  he  yet  seems  to  i|[nore»  or  at  least  to 
owlook,  the  operations  pf  grace.  He  ia  admirable  within 
the  realm  of  ethics^  or  of  natural  religiont  or  of  Christianity 
eonsideied  objectiTely  with  regard  to  Odd,  not  subjectiTeljr 
with  regard  to  man ;  but  we  do  not  find  much  trace  of  his 
nndntanding  its  supernatural  power*  ISet  let  us  teeaii« 
what  we  have  with  all  dne  thankfulness;  for  onr  eonscious- 
neas  ef  the  supernatural  order  should  not  make  us  forget  that 
we  have  also  our  place  in  the  natural,  and  that  the  etbW 


plead. 


It  appears  to  us,  after 


the  above  and  other  paas- 
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Tirtaefl^  proDrieties^  and  beauttei  are  just  as  firagnuit  and  im- 
portant  in  tne  aupernatuial  aa  in  the  natural  man. 

In  tlie  following  passage  Sir  Francis  reflects  on  bigotrj ; 
in  the  natnzal  order  so  repulsive  and  so  utterly  groundless : 

"  Like  mirror  placed  opposite  to  mirror,  hating  minds  repeat 
baired  in  endless  perspectiye  ;  but  not  like  the  mirrocs,  ftinter  and 
fiunter.  In  all  such  qvsrrels,  each  man  ascribes  to  his  foeman  the 
fiuilts  of  which  he  possesses  the  full  equivalent, — may  be^  the  yerj 
same.  Every  heart,  howeTer  tender,  includes  a  stony  fragment 
never  softened  into  flesh;  the  heart  of  stooe  is  never  entirely  tahen 
away.  No  intolerance  more  inveterate  than  that  which  inspires  all 
of  us,  the  advocates  of  universal  toleration.  Alas  for  the  *  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment,'  claimed  by  every  one,  but  allowed  by  no 
one!  Who  permits  it?  Do  you  ?  Do  I  ?  Not  yon.  Not  I.  My 
permission  of  private  jiidfrment  is  this  :  think  as  you  please,  pro- 
vided you  think  so  as  to  please  me.  Believe  what  you  choose  of 
your  own  free  choice,  but  choose  my  creed.  And  if  you  make  your 
own  free  choice,  your  *  choice'  is  niy  'heresy.'  And  your  pennis- 
sion  is  the  same — my  *  choice'  is  your  '  heresy.*  There  is  not  a  page 
ot  tlie  tract-disiribuLor's  tract,  or  the  Anti-Tractarian  or  1  ractariaa 
sermon,  or  a  leaf  of  the  liberal  or  illiberal  broadsheet,  which,  under 
£ivottrsble  drcumstances  and  festering  influences^  might  not  develop 
uito  a  san-benito  tmU  with  flames.  Even  the  most  merciful  amongst 
liuman  creatures  are  therefore  ofttimes  the  most  merciless :  there  is 
joott  grudge  which  they  never  forget ;  one  affront  they  never  forgive; 
jotie  opinion  they  never  bear  with;  one  ofience  they  never  pardon; 
^the  bitterness  concentrated  in  one  channel  becoming  more  intense 
jhan  when  diffused." 

If  we  had  chosen  extracts  to  illustiate  Sir  Francises  biil- 
liant  narratives,  instead  of  the  principles  which  guide  htm  in 
"writinff,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  extend  thia  notice 
much  beyond  the  space  we  could  afford  it»  Our  readers  must 
take  our  declaration  on  trust,  that  the  life  and  vividness  of 
the  busy  narrative  give  it  all  die  interest  of  a  novel,  and  make 
us  almost  gape  wiui  aatonishment  when  we  consider  the  an* 
thor*B  rigid  canons  of  historicsl  truthfulness  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  the  unpromising  character  of  the  nMrterials 
<m  which  he  had  to  woik.  Truly,  nuek  mel  depetra^  e$  dnm 
de  saxo  dur$$nmo,Md  has  provided  most  wholesome  aa  well  as 
palatable  reading  for  all  the  world.  We  have  only  •one  hope 
to  express  before  concluding:  that  the  same  spectacle  which 
Germany  witnessed  when  she  saw  anch  men  as  Stolbeig  and 
Hurter  eompelledi  by  the  lights  they  gathered  in  their  his- 
torical researches,  to  submit  to  the  ancient  faith,  may  be 
Tepeated  in  Sir  IVancis  Palgrave  for  England;  and  that  so 
much  truth  and  industry,  and  such  excellent  endowments, 
may  not  be  cheated  of  tlieir  proper  end. 
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The  JAf8  of  Handel.   Bj  Victor  Schoelclier.  Triibner 

and  Co* 

M.  ScHCELCHER  tells  US  that  this  work  has  been  composed 
by  him  "  in  the  bitterness  of  exile."  We  do  not  care  to  in- 
quire whether  his  exile  is  the  consequence  of  a  difference 
with  the  powers  that  be,  or  a  **  difficulty"  with  his  tailor ;  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  shall  have  small  cause  to  quarrel  with 
the  circumstances  which  compel  so  many  of  our  continental 
neighbours  to  seek  a  rcfuf^c  in  perfidious  Albion,  if  it  lead  to 
occupation  as  innocent  and  praiseworthy  as  that  which  has  be- 
guiled our  author's  retirement.  The  soitpcon  of  socialistic  sauce 
wherewith  he  has  rather  suggested  than  given  a  fla%'our  to 
his  sound  piece  de  resistancey  is  of  so  homoeopathic  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  will  be,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  almost  over- 
looked by  the  hungry  palates  of  vigorous  llandelians.  And 
in  the  number  of  ardent  admirers  of  the  genius  of  the  Saxon 
giant,  we  are  proud  to  declare  ourselves. 

Amid  the  thousand  heroes  ot  the  musical  Walhalla,  there 
are  two  forms  which  tower  [grandly  above  the  rest:  Handel, 
the  mighty  master  of  vocal  harmony  ;  and  Beethoven,  the 
ruler  of  the  spirits  of  pipe,  and  reed,  and  string.  Of  these 
two,  England  clainjs  a  peculiar  and  special  interest  in  the 
£rst.  The  accident  of  his  birtli,  to  be  sure,  we  cannot  help. 
Bom  at  Halle,  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  in  Saxony,  we 
suppose  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  in  that  respect  a 
German.  ]jut,  at  all  events,  in  England  and  for  England 
be  lived;  and  from  1718  to  1759,  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
career  of  George  Predcrick  Handel  becomes  an  essential  fea- 
ture, and  perhaps  the  most  respectable  of  the  very  few  re- 
spectable features,  in  the  history  of  those  unseemly  times, 
when  the  first  two  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover  reduced 
kingcraft  to  the  level  of  the  gutters.  Most  truly  does  M. 
Schoe Ichor  observe,  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  life  of  Handel 
can  only  be  written,  and  his  works  can  only  be  studied,  in 
England.  There  onlv  is  he  well  and  widely  known  ;  there 
only  is  he  sung,  and  played,  and  venerated,  as  he  deserves  to 
be."  Yet,  strangely  enough,  it  has  been  reserved  for  a 
foreigner  to  complete  the  task  which  the  countrymen,  by  birth 
and  by  adoption,  of  the  wonderful  musician  have  both  left 
unfinished  ;  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  M.  Schoelcher  for 

the  uaflagging  interest,  perseyeraucej  and  careiui  research. 
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which  have  enabled  him  so  successfully  to  gather  up  the 
widely -scattered  and  fraginentary  materials,  which  he  has 
now  built  up  iiilo  the  best  biography  extant  ol  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  composers.  We  are  nauseated  with  drivel 
about  "  undeveloped  '  characters  in  Shakespeare,  with  whin- 
in*^  appeals  about  the  lineal  descendants  of  his  great-grand- 
mother's  ^vife*s  aunt*s  second  cousin  twice  removed  ;  and  it  is 
not  witiiout  some  feeling  of  humiliation  that  we  coiigiatulat^ 
our  autlior  on  his  manly  choice  of  a  subject  which  should 
long  ago  have  been  treated,  if  not  exhausted,  by  English 
writers.  But  somehow  these  are  days  for  notes  and  queries, 
autiijuaiian  small-Lalk  and  maudlin  aesthetics;  nol  tor  honest 
literary  labour  and  the  production  of  sound  Looks.  A  tinsel 
reputation  glitters  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  and  it  costs  but  a 
small  price. 

The  present  biographer  has  at  least  one  advantage  over 
his  few  predecessors  who,  alter  a  fashion,  have  written  the 
Life  of  Handel — he  is  not  a  professed  musician.  2^1  uch  as  we 
value  the  criticisms  of  able  professors,  we  think  it  all  but 
irnpOL^sible  for  either  painter  or  coinposei  so  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  technical  peculiarities  he  cannot  but  have,  if 
worthy  the  name  of  artist,  as  to  enable  him  to  form  an 
unbiased  judgment  on  the  works  of  a  professional  brother. 
Like  Archimedes,  he  wants  a  place  whereon  to  stand.  He 
is  too  near  his  object  to  take  a  general  view.  So  we  find 
that  art-criticisms  by  artists  are  almost  invariably  one-aided, 
—sometimes  all  sun,  sometimes  all  shadow, — hardly  ever,  to 
borrow  a  photographic  term,  properly  binocular.  But  though 
M.  Schoelcher  confesses  tliat  he  is  so  "  untechnical  that  he 
Would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  read  the  gamut,"  his  notices  of  the 
effects  produced  on  his  **  musical  sensuousness"  by  the  per- 
formances of  the  master-pieces  of  his  great  subject  sufficiently 
prove  that  neither  his  ears  nor  his  taste  are  wanting  in  culti- 
vation. When  of  necessity  his  imperfect  amateursbip  hesi- 
tates, he  finds  an  able  and  willing  assistant  in  Mr.  Rophino 
Lacy,  to  whose  intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all 
Handel's  compositions  he  bears  grateful  testimony;  but  he 
is  not  reduced  to  the  deplorable  duality  ot  poor  Ariel  in 
Mr.  Kean's  revival  of  The  Tempest^  in  which  that  tricksy 
spirit  flourishes  his  pink  legs,  bathed  in  electric  light,  before 
the  scenes,  while  his  voice  lurks  (in  the  shape  of  clever  Miss 
Poole),  not  **  where  the  bee  sucks,**  but  behind^  among  the 
carpenters  and  machinists. 

In  short,  the  lAfe  of  Handel  is  very  well  done ;  and  we 
recommend  it  not  only  to  fanatici  and  **  professors,**  but  to 
all  sober  and  lutelligeAt  lovers  oi  the  glorious  ar^  aQd  to 
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readers  in  general.  Handel  was  emphatically  a  great  man^  in 
a  day  when  littleness  was  at  a  premium ;  and  the  historjr  of 
a  great  man  should  have  a  uniTeisal  interest.  Even  those 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  as  impenetrabb  as  Hotspur  to 
the  sweet  language  of  harmonious  sounds,  must  yield  no  nig- 
gardly admiration  when  they  read  of  his  indomitable  resolution^ 
energy,  and  perseverance,  conquering  defeat  and  bankruptcy ; 
of  his  noble  and  inflexible  independence,  exhibited  in  the 
face  of  a  degraded  and  dishonourable  aristocracy  which  brought 
«very  low  and  debasing  art  into  play  in  order  to  compass  his 
utter  ruin ;  when  they  consider  his  strict  integrity  in  an  age 
of  startling  corruption,  his  personal  purity  while  the  very 
decencies  of  life  were  sneered  at  in  all  fashionable  socie^; 
and  his  princely  benevolencOi  imchecked  in  its  flow  by  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  the  severest  trials.  Handel  had,  it  is 
true,  great  faults ;  but  he  was  a  Lutheran  bom, — a  servant 
and  pensioner  of  the  most  filthy  of  courts, — a  member  of  a 
profession  looked  upon  as  menial, — ^the  director  of  an  esta- 
blishment abounding  in  every  temptation  against  chastity 
and  honour;  and  he  comes  out  from  all  this  as  bright  as 
precious  metal  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  dirt  and 
dross. 

We  cannot  pretend,  in  the  space  of  a  short  notice,  to  at^ 
tempt  any  analysis  of  the  laborious  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us,  which  contains  more  than  400  pages ;  but  must 
leave  them  to  be  carefully  studied,  as  we  hope  they  will  be, 
by  a  large  majority  of  our  readers.  M.  Schcelcher  will  not 
•hock  them  by  any  outrageous  attack  upon  their  amo«r- 
Jfrapref  the  few  pricks  in  which  he  indulges  are  so  good- 
naturedly  administered,  that  die  British  Hon  who  growls 
must  be  thin-skinned  indeed.  Indeed,  we  have  never  met 
with  a  more  satisfactory,  nor,  as  we  believe,  a  more  just  judg- 
ment of  our  national  musical  taste  and  acquirements.  At  the 
end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Character  and  G-enius  of  Handel,'* 
he  writes:^ 

*'  One  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  Handel  himself  was  a  great 
conqueror.  Thanks  to  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  to  his  moral 
courage,  to  his  indomitable  will,  and  to  his  masterpieces,  he  suc- 
ceeded, before  he  died,  in  dissipating  the  cabals  which  had  been 
formed  against  him,  in  crushing  folly  and  in  conquering  universal 
admiration*  The  public  was  enlightened  by  the  tordi  which  he  held 
constantly  in  his  hand ;  the  impression  which  he  left  behind  is  pro- 
fimnd  and  living.  It  is  iaeffiiceable.  There  is  no  other  similar  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  art  of  the  influence  which  one  man  can  exer- 
cise over  an  entire  people*  All  the  music  of  this  conotiy  is  Han- 
dtUsn ;  and  if  <he  Eagtish  love^  seek  after,  and  cultivate  more  than 
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any  other  nation  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven,  they  are 
indebted  to  llie  author  of  the  Messmh  tor  it.  No  man,  in  any  coun- 
try, has  dominated  more  generally  over  men  s  minds  in  his  sphere  of 
action;  no  composer  ever  enjoyed  la  hL&  native  land  a  more  unli- 
mited popularity.*' 

Wo  entirely  agree  in  the  truth  of  all  this.  The  judgment 
of  tlie  four  masters  named  is  not  wanting  in  confirmation  of 
Handel's  title  to  the  hic^h  position  he  has  attained  in  this 
country.  Bach  greatly  desired  to  meet  him,  having  the  most 
profound  admiration  for  his  genius;  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  interview  from  taking  place.  Haydn  exclaimed, 
**  He  is  the  father  of  us  all.**  **  Handel,''  said  the  diainatic 
Mozart,  **  knows  better  than  any  one  of  us  nil  what  is  capable 
of  producing  a  f^reat  efiVct ;  when  he  cht)c)SL  S,  he  can  strike 
like  a  thundei  bolt."  Beetlun  en  called  him  '*  the  monarch  of 
the  musical  kingdom."  To  Muscheles  he  said,  "He  was  the 
greatest  composer  that  ever  lived  ;  I  would  uncover  my  head, 
and  kneel  before  his  tunib."  When  dying,  he  had  the  volumes 
of  Handel's  works,  which  had  shortly  before  been  presented 
to  lain  by  a  friend,  brought  into  the  room;  and  pointing:  to 
them,  as  he  gazed  with  a  re-animated  eye^  hesaid^  "  There  is 
the  truth/' 

We  conclude  by  drawing  attention  to  a  long  note  on  the 
'*  State  of  Music  in  England,"  placed  in  the  author's  appendix, 
and  which  is  an  amended  edition  of  an  article  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Critic  of  June  ^,  1856.  Its  fairness  and  candour 
are  worthy  of  all  imitation  ;  and,  though  we  may  demur  airainst 
certain  c)])ini()ns  as  founded  on  insuflScient  knowledge,  it  is 
substantially,  and  for  tiie  most  part  literally^  correct  in  fact 
and  deduction.    He  says : 

**  Those  who  have  never  lived  in  England,  usually  deny  that  there 

is  in  tliat  country  any  tastp  for,  or  knowledge  of,  rnusic.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.  Witliout  excepting  either  Gernuiny  or 
France  or  Italy,  there  is  no  country  \^here  classic  compositions  aie 
more  eagerly  sought  for,  listened  to,  and  appreciated  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  there  is  no  country  where  one  may  hear  better  music,  or 
where  it  is  executed  on  a  more  magnificent  scale." 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  our  various  past  and  existing 
musical  societies,  capping  the  list  with  a  column  of  concert  ad- 
vertisements from  one  copy  of  the  Tifne^.  "  Surely  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  country  in  which  so  much  n^usic  is  to  be  found 
in  one  day  must  be  musical. '*  Nor  is  it  quantity  only  that  he 
finds  among  us,  but  quality  also.  Of  Bach's  Passion-Musik, 
Beethoven's  colossal  Mass  in  D,  Cherubini's  in  C,  he  remarks, 
**  Where  but  in  England  can  you  de]:cnd  sufficiently  upon 
the  public  to  risk  the  outlay  of  producing  them  ?  «  •  •  •  it  ii 
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ct  rtaiii  that  musical  criticism  inKncjlnnd  is  more  serious,  and, 
above  all,  more  learned  than  in  France  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  slate,  that  whoever  has  not  heard  an  oratorio  executed 
in  London,  or  at  one  of  the  provincial  festivals,  has  not  tasted 
the  full  amount  of  delight  which  music  is  able  to  give  hiin. 
Thus  it  seems,  then,  that  the  bad  reputation  which  England 
has  on  the  Continent  as  a  muaical  nation  arises  from  a  pre- 
judice.*' 

M.  Schcelcher  acids  very  truly,  that,  *'  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  entertain  some  prejudices  with  respect  to  the 
French;'^  and  reminds  us  of  the  nc-^lcct  with  which  we  treat 
divers  of  the  best  operatic  composers  of  his  nation,  notwith- 
standmg  our  bciiiir  ^nch  users  and  abusers  of  music,  that  at 
all  exhibitions,  whether  of  wax-work,  Turkish  costumes,  or 
lion-slayers,  we  cannot  get  on  without  a  <(cntlemaa  who 
pianofies  away  in  a  corner,  with  his  nose  in  the  air.*' 

But  wo  nmst  take  leave  of  our  French  biographer,  with 

f^resent  thanks  for  the  service  he  lias  already  rendered  to  Eng- 
ish  literature,  and  with  anticipatory  thanks  for  the  "  exact 
and  complete  catalogue  of  Handel's  works"  which  he  promises 
shortly  m  a  separate  volume,  and  for  the  appearance  of  which 
we  shall  look  with  much  curiosity  and  interest* 


THEOLOQT,  PHILOSOPHY,  dso. 

The  Church  of  the  Fathers.  By  J.  H.  Newmrtii,  D.D.,  of  the  Ora- 
tory. New  edition.  (Dublin,  Dutty.)  Wo  are  delijrhted  to  see  a  new 
eiiition  of  this  churming  book,  which  well  exempHHM  Br.  Newman's 
methiid  of  treating  history.  There  is  no  reticenee,  no  slurring  over  of 
nDpleesant  or  disedit'ying  detail!^ ;  characters  ere  drawn  in  their  com- 
pleteness; thpir  imperff'ftions  n<?  wcl!  an  tlieir  heroic  virtues  are  brought 
out;  and  in  conserjupiice  St.  Basil  and  bt.  Gregory,  St.  Anthony  and 
St,  Martin,  move  beiore  us  as  real  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  asin- 
comprdieQsibto  abrtraotions  UlostratiTe  of  imrtienlsr  virtues :  **  their 
lingering  imperfeetions  make  nslove  them  more  without  leading  ua  to 
reverence  them  less,  and  relieve  the  discouragement  nnd  desponflency 
of  those  who  in  the  midst  ot  much  error  and  sin  are  striving  to  imitate 
them,"  "  If,"  says  the  author,  in  a  chapter  on  St.  Gregory,  **  my  tone 
is  of  too  historico-critical  a  cbarMter  to  suit  a  canoaifed  samt,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  Gregory  is  dear  to  me  because  he  is  a  man  ;  and  that  as  I 
venture  in  familiarity,  1  advance  in  devotion."  Thn  y^-nrk  consist*^  of 
buignphical  sketches  of  some  of  the  great  actors  iu  the  ecclesiasiicai 
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drama  of  the  fourtli  century,  when  the  Koman  empire  became  Cbris> 
tian,  the  Church  seemed  to  succumb  to  Ariaui&m,  aud  counilei»s  bar- 
tMiuiDB  poured  in  upon  empire  and  CbrUtendom.  The  eketcbes  are  dl 
written  with  a  controTersial  intention,  to  make  Protestants  feel  and 
realise  how  different  their  f>tnh1i<i!iTnpnt  from  the  primitive  Clmrcliy 
to  wliicli  they  impudently  or  ignorantly  appeaL 

The  Great  Question  ;  or,  W/iy  did  God  create  you  ?    By  the  Rer.  J. 
Fumiss.    ( Dutiy.)  This  is  No.  2  of  the  series  of  little  hook-^  for  fbiMren 
which  Father  Furniss  is  publishing.  Its  chief  vulue  results  tiuui  its  i^m- 
plicity  of  style,  and  the  capacity  (a  rare  one)  which  its  writer  possesses 
of  addreeebg  himself^  not  in  language  alonoi  bat  in  mode  of  tbonght,  to 
the  capacities  of  those  wbom  he  addresses.  We  may  mention  the  third 
chnpter,  "God  Ihis  given  to  you  n  sou!.  htkI  voiir  soul  Jr<  n  s^pirit," 
m  n  fnir  illustration  of  this  valuable  gitt.    Besides  direct  dcpianations 
ui  duciriiiu  aiid  morals,  Father  Furniss  contrives  to  introduce  little  de- 
tails more  or  less  interesting  to  ehifdren,  bat  the  utility  of  which  some 
persons  najr  question;  for  instance,  the  information  aooat  the  weight  , 
of  saliva  which  is  swallowed  at  a  meal,  and  the  honriUe  story  ahoat  the  * 
child  being  damaedi  at  pp.  SO  and  40. 

The  Biographical  Huioru  of  PMUmfhg,  from  Iff  ori^n  in  OrwBt 
down  to  the  Present  Day.  By  George  Henry  Lewen.  (London,  John 
Wra,  Pnrkor.)  This  is  an  old  work  rf*-wntten  ;  its  object  is,  in  a  very 
popular  atid  uiiccdoiical  way,  to  prove  by  the  history  of  phiio&ophers 
that  therf  Is  so  sacb  thing  as  pbilosoph)  ;  to  show  that  metanhy^ 
is  an  arth  thrown  firom  nothing  to  nothing;  that  whereas  physical 
science  runs  along  in  a  straight  line  ad  in^nitum,  ontology  is  a  circle 
continually  returnine  upon  itsolf,  and  running  round  and  rouiid  its  own 
monotonous  treadmill,  from  scepticism  tiirough  common  sense  to  scep- 
ticism again.  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  partisan  of  Gomto  and  the  positive  phi- 
losophy, and  does  not  allow  that  man  has  any  ideas  inoependent  of 
experience.  Perhape  he  has  not ;  bat  for  dl  that,  there  is  more  in  our 
idpfts  than  experience  can  give  us  :  wr-  nmv  not  be  able  to  exhibit  this 
superfluous  quantity  quite  pure  and  dclecated  from  all  the  leo«  of  sen- 
sation, but  there  it  is,  in  bptte  of  the  positivists.  True,  it  does  not  lead 
of  itself  to  much  available  knowledge ;  the  certain  dedoctions  from  it 
are  soon  exhausted  ;  practically,  those  who  deny  it  use  its  laws  as  rsally 
as  those  who  affirm  it ;— but  this  it  does:  it  opens  the  intellect  to  a  new 
world,  it  gives  tiie  Tiiind  an  interest  in  thin<rs  cognate  to  itHflf:  it  ]en*h 
the  soul  wings  to  6uar  above  nature,  and  to  demuud  a  rcvfiation  ot  tue 
supernatural.  No  one  will  say  that  thi^  is  superfluous  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  good  of  a  revelation  at  al(— 4o  demy  God,  and  the 
soul,  and  the  reality  of  their  intercourse. 

AL'nin,  mf tnjdiysics  must  run  in  n  rirrlo  :  for  the  j^cionce  considers 
the  soul,  and  her  hold  on  m  et  ??ary  truth.  Now  ni  cessary  truth  does  not 
enlarge  with  our  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  contingent  laws  of  uaturs; 
nor  are  sonls  boilt  up  on  souls,  so  that  the  last  created  is  an  improfa* 
ment  on  that  of  Adam.  The  circle  is  continually  recurring  for  each, — 
creation,  maturity,  decline,  oblivion ;  metaphysics  educates  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  aiifi  nhen  that  is  done,  it  begins  to  edncste  the  next,  not 
from  the  pomt  where  it  kit  the  lormer  soul,  but  fruiu  tlie  very  l 
ning;  and  so  it  will  continue  till  doomsday,  in  spite  ul  the  positiw&is. 
After  all,  the  lowest  sphrit  is  better  than  the  highest  matter;  and  the 
laws  of  spirit,  however  obscure,  are  more  human  in  their  intmst  tiisn 
the  laws  of  matter,  however  certain. 
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Tke  Lives  of  PltiUp  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  of  Anne  Dacres 
MbW^.  Edited  from  the  original  Mas.  by  the  Duke  ot  Norfolk,  E.M. 
(Lonaon,  Hurst  and  Biackett.)  This  beautifully  got-up  Tolume  illus- 
trates that  braDch  of  English  Catholic  history  that  has  been  least  worked, 
and  is  most  interesting  in  itself ;  our  annals  rff ortl  rather  a  scries  of 
personal  conflicts  than  any  grand  political  coaibmutions.  In  fact,  the 
political  pun  ol  our  histury  is  generally  dry,  sometiiues  unedifying: 
squabbles  of  seeulars  and  regulars,  the  passing  of  more  and  more  strin- 
gent penal  laws,  the  failure  of  some  unhappy  plot  of  a  few  desperadoes, 
and  the  reivn^  taken  on  the  innocent  by  a  govrrnnimt  plad  of  a  pre- 
text for  iniquity  ;  aruiies  without  leaders,  campaigns  without  plana, 
futile  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments, — such  items  form  the  staple  of 
•  par  history,  in  ^e  usual  signification  of  the  word  \  but  divide  it  into  a 
series  of  single  combats,  of  stirring  biographies,  and  of  strange  escapesi 
and  we  almost  ^et  materials  for  Iliads  ana  Odyssi^. 

The  lives  before  us  are  favourable  specimens  of  what  family  archives, 
well  searched,  may  in  several  instances  be  expected  to  disclose.  We  do 
not  suy  iliui  tiie  narratives  are  told  ia  as  lively  and  popular  a  manner 
as  they  mii^bt  be ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  praise  the  method  of  the  hagio- 
grephers  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  who  divided  a  person's  life  into  Tir^ 
tues  instead  of  into  acts  historically  and  chronologically  sequent ;  but 
in  these  old  biographies  we  find  a  touching  story  truthfully  and  simply 
told,  and  many  incidental  notices  which  are  calculated  to  give  great 
light  to  the  Catholic  historian  of  the  period.  We  have  to  thank  the 
dnksy  not  only  for  a  most  interesting  book,  but  still  more  for  setting  an 
ezamiile  that  we  hope  will  be  Ibllowed  by  the  other  great  Catholie  lami- 
lies  01  the  kingdom. 

Mwrgaret  Dnnmra  ;  or,  tke  Bayadkre.  By  the  Author  of  Mount  St; 
Lawrence/'  (Dolman.)  Mnrtrarct  Danvrrs  is  a  ptronpr-minrlprl  young 
lady,  who  is  a  good  shot  and  a  good  swimnu  i ,  utid  has  intidci  views  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  duty ;  but  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  a 
troman^  heart,  a  refined  nature^  and  fine  moral  instincts.  She  is  a 
aceptie  because  she  was  brought  up  to  be  nothing  particular,  and  hat 
never  been  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  the  results  of  religion  embodied 
in  real  life  h\  "nch  ft  m  a-?  to  convince  her  that  there  is  any  thing 
definitely  diviiie  in  the  Christian  rovehition.  The  "Bayadere*'  is  not  a 
dancing-girl,  but  a  yacht,  uhicii  lias  not  much  to  do  with  the  story. 
Of  course,  in  the  end  M  a  u  ret  becomes  a  Christian  and  a  Oatholie.  We 
are  happy  to  inlbnn  our  readers,  however^  that  notwithstanding  her 
skill  with  t!ie  riflo  and  her  natatorv  qiialificntions,  she  decidedly 
good-looking,  and  sings,  plays  the  har|»,  composes,  and  writes  rather 
middling  verses  \  and  further,  that  the  process  of  her  conversion  is  carried 
on  by  the  course  of  the  story,  and  not  by  long-winded  oonyersations. 
The  story,  too,  is  not  in  any  sense  what  may  be  called  a  pious"  story, 
or  a  theological  story.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  really  a  novel,  and  a  very 
clever  one,  reminding  ns  of  one  of  Miss  Kflgeworth's  >)p«t  tales,  but 
with  less  of  that  intensified  wisdom  and  |tnuiential  good  sense  which  is 
a  fault  in  that  lady's  otherwise  brilliant  Hctions.  Margaret  Danver$ 
is,  infimt,  the  best  thing  its  author  has  yet  published;  and,  notwith- 
standing Its  use  of  the  stale  incident  of  the  changing  of  infhnts  by  their 
nune^  will  amuse  many  people  as  mnch  as  it  has  amused  ounelYee. 
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Mr.  YouDg  of  Birmingham  ha»  made  a  new  medal  for  the  members 
ci  the  Gonfiratemi^  of  m  Rosary,  oblong  in  shape,  aomawbat  like  an 
old  abbev  teal,  or  good  workmanship,  moderate  price,  very  correct, 

mediaeval,  and  pretty.  It  requires,  however,  some  acquaintance  with  the 
heraldry  of  hai^ography  to  be  ahle  to  rrco^inise  the  six  saints,  viu^ 
together  with  the  Blessed  Virgin,  find  places  upon  its  two  sides. 


•<ALIG£  SHERWIN''  AND  THE  DOMINICANS. 

To  the  BdHor  of  the  BambUr. 

Sib, — ^After  reading  the  notice  of  Alice  Sherwin  in  the  last  Num.* 
ber  of  the  Rambler,  I  wrote  to  the  author,  drawing  attention  to  the  pur- 
port of  your  reviewer's  remarks ;  but  as  I  have  nad  no  reply,  I  eon- 

clude  that  my  letter  has  not  reached  its  destination,  particularly  as  I 
WBM  by  no  means  f  t  rtain  of  the  correctness  of  the  address.  I  fhould  feel 
obliged,  therefore,  by  your  allowing  me  to  say,  that  the  cbarKe  against 
certain  English  Dominicans  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  woala  not  have 
been  allowed  to  stand,  had  I  not  satisfied  mysAf  on  inquiry  that  the 
author  bad  substantial  grounds  for  the  statement  made  in  ihe  work. 
Oti  the  merits  of  the  ease  I  have  nothing  personally  to  say,  exc^^pt  thar, 
if  the  passage  to  which  your  reviewer  adverts  be  that  which  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  xxv.,  he  has  extended  the  terms  of  the  io- 
dSctment  fhr  beyond  tne  limits  which  tbe  words  of  the  writer  exprmly 
imply.  The  patsa^  runs  thus:  "In  the  sprine  of  1535  the  greatsrt 
consternntion  prevailed  amongst  all  who  remainedfaithful  to  the  andent 
faith,  more  e^ppoinlly  in  the  rominnnities  in  and  around  London.  The 
Dominicans  q/  the  metropolis  had  weakly  yielded,  and,  notwithstandmg 
the  protest  or  Warbam  against  their  act,  had  acknowledged  Henry  as 
their  supreme  head."  And  in  a  priTate  letter  addressed  to  me,  August 
S8, 1856,  the  author  thus  writes:  As  regards  the  Dominicans,  I  am 
perfectly  accurate.  The  DominicHns  were  not  included  in  the  amnesty 
of  1531 ;  hut  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  May  Sl^t,  the  Londvn 
[thus  italicised  in  the  original]  Dominicans  purcha^d  their  pardon,  un- 
reservedly acknowledging  Henry  as  supreme  bead  of  the  ChurcJi,  and 
paying  a  considerable  sum.   Warham,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  in- 

Staiitlv  protoptpd  against  this  act.  .    .    .  Tt  must  he  rememhrrrd,  that 

tho<(  ooil'  H,  &c.  not  included  in  the  amnesty,  were  obliged  to  treat 
directly  with  Henry." 

As  the  question  is  one  of  foot,  and  not  of  opinion,  I  trust  I  am  not 
transgressing  the  rules  of  journalism  in  begging  yon  to  be  so  good  as  to 
insert  this  communication  in  your  next  Number.  I  am  naturally  anxiooSi 
for  the  credit  of  the  series,  that  it  should  not  he  supposed  that  a  rharire, 
notaeaitist  the  ^'■lorioiis  or(h^rof  St.  JJominic,  but  ut^ainst  certain  oi  it$ 
members,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  ol  the  Church  in  i^gland, 
bad  been  either  lightly  made  or  carehMdy  admitted. 

1  am»  lir,  yours  IkithfuUy, 

Thb  EnrroB  of  tbm  yoLiwi. 

XioadflQ:  I.«v«)r>  RoImoo,  and FnaUya,  Gnsl N«« StiMi sod  Mwr Lmm» %A, 
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IRELAND'S  OPPOBTUOTTY. 

The  recent  proceedings  in  the  House-of-Commons  committee 
on  tlie  Mayo  election  liave  brought  prominently  before  the 
ublic  a  state  of  aflairs  in  that  county  only  too  well  known 
eforcliaiid  to  those  who  have  made  the  condition  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland  their  careful  study.  Did  the  county  of  Mayo 
stand  alone  in  the  country,  or  were  there  grounds  for  hoping 
that  Ireland  as  a  whole  was  free  from  the  operation  of  the 
evils  to  which  we  allude,  there  would  be  less  ground  for 
anxiety  than  we  believe  now  to  exist.  Or  were  there  to  be 
discerned  any  indications,  except  a  few  feeble  and  scattered 
tokens,  that  a  better  condition  of  things  is  steadily,  if  not 
rapidly,  advancing,  there  would  still  be  more  ground  for  hope 
than  for  fear.  As  it  is,  the  public  revelation  of  what  we 
may  call  the  social  condition  of  the  Church  in  Mayo  tends 
to  quicken  rather  than  allay  the  apprehensions  of  every  man 
"ivho  understands  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  body-politic  of  any  section  of  the 
Universal  Church. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  any  longer  to  overlook  the  fact  of 
the  almost  total  alienation  in  feeling  which  exists  between 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the  county  of 
Mayo.  The  circumstances  attending  the  last  election,  and  the 
election  immediately  preceding  it,  preclude  any  other  inter- 
pretation of  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  that 
district.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  setting  aside  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  morals,  questions  of  direct  l^islative  enact- 
ments and  political  opinions,  there  exists  an  undeniable  tend- 
ency to  separation  in  social  and  political  action  between  the 
Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  on  the  other, 
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The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  compressed  into  so  short  a 
compass,  that  they  may  as  well  be  recapitulated  before  we 
proceed  with  our  remarks  upon  them.  Twelve  years  ago 
Mr.  G.  H.  Moore  contested  the  county,  with  the  support  of 
nearly  all  the  Protestant  gentry.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
was  asked  for  his  support;  but  would  not  give  it,  because 
Mr.  Moore  was  against  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Moore 
lost  his  election  by  a  small  minority;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, that  is,  in  1847,  he  stood  again,  still  opposing  Repeah 
He  was  now  returned,  being  supported  by  nearly  all  the  large 
landed  proprietors^  but  without  either  the  active  opposition 
or  the  active  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Three  years 
more  passed  on,  and  Colonel  Higgins — ^now  Mr.  Moore*s  an- 
tagonist— entered  the  field,  with  Mr.  Moore's  support,  against 
Mr.  Butt.  The  clergy  took  up  the  colonel^  gave  him  their 
zealous  support^  and  he  was  returned.  Then  followed  the 
Papal-A<]rcfression  excitement,  and  the  formation  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  Independent-Opposition'*  party,  with  all  the  ex- 
travagant pledge-taking  and  cool  pledge -breaking,  of  which 
Mr.  Justice  Keogh  is  the  most  distinguished  specimen.  Colo- 
nel Higgins  joined  that  party ;  and,  like  sundry  others*  soon 
found  that  he  had  no  taste  for  keeping  pledges,  however  easy 
he  might  have  found  it  to  take  them.  Considering  that  the 
m6st  eminent  in  that  line  liad  openly  adopted  this  weather- 
cock system,  had  "justified"  it  to  the  world,  and  been  sup- 
ported in  his  changes  by  ecclesiastical  authorlQr  as  respectable 
in  reputation  as  it  is  high  in  ]iosition,  it  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  colonel  should  follow  tlie  lawyer,  and  ex- 
pect at  least  as  full  an  immunity  from  penalty,  if  not  equally 
satisfactory  substantial  gains. 

The  result  to  the  p\ibllc  has  been,  however,  that  when 
another  election  came,  Mr.  Moore  and  the  colonel  were  found 
pitted  one  against  another,  with  this  startling  circumstance 
attending  the  contest,  that  as  a  body  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
Mr.  Moore's  strenuous  supporters,  and  as  a  body  the  Catholic 
gentry  were  the  strenuous  supporters  of  his  opponent.  The 
two  were  ranged  against  one  another  in  the  most  marked  anta- 
gonism, and  the  election  became  practically  a  war  for  political 
superiority  between  the  clergy  and  the  upper  classes  of  the 
laity  of  the  county.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  individual 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  both  instances;  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  idict  was  as  we  have  stated. 

Now  what  is  the  only  rational  explanation  of  this  porten- 
tous  phenomenon?  Setting  aside  the  exaggerations  of  par- 
tisan animosity  and  personal  interest,  such  as  necessarily 
colour  the  declamations  of  speech -makers  and  journalists^ 
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what  does  this  hostility  of  classes  prove  to  us?  As  to  inter- 
preting the  alienation  by  assertinsf  that  all  the  ^^a^ntry  are 
corrupt  scoundrels,  who  support  Colonel  Higgins  because  he 
is  a  turncoat  cind  a  place-hunter;  and  that  all  the  clergy  are 
immaculate  patriots,  whose  motives  are  a^ipiire  and  enlight- 
ened as  those  of  the  gentry  are  foul  and  ignorant, — such  an 
interpretation  will  satisfy  no  one.  Sucli  motives  may  have 
animated  a  certain  portion  on  each  side  :  l)iit  the  true  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  dt '  ])  though  latent 
uncomfortableness  of  relationship,  to  call  it  by  a  mild  term, 
between  the  upper  classes  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  which 
needs  only  to  be  stimulated  by  circumstances  to  be  called  up 
into  active  hostility.  It  is  not  a  question  of  religion  or  poli- 
tics, strictly  speaking ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  Catholicism  or 
Protestantism  ;  it  is  the  want  of  habitual  cordiality  and  con- 
fidenco,  and  tlie  absence  of  gciici  al  mutual  support,  rather 
than  any  tiling  more  definable  and  [)ositivc,  wliicii  issues  in 
this  uniurtuiiate  result.  Such  as  it  is,  it  sufficed  to  place  the 
Catholic  gentry  as  a  class  in  the  ranks  of  Colonel  HiggiTis's 
supporters,  simply  because  he  was  the  object  of  the  deter- 
mined opposition  and  denunciations  of  many  of  the  clergy. 
The  contest  became  a  direct  conilict  between  the  lay  and  the 
clerical  elements  in  the  Church,  and  as  such  preseutsfood  for 
thought  and  reflection  of  a  most  painful  kind. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  remark,  that  we  are  imputinu  no 
especial  blame  to  one  party  or  to  the  other.  We  are  insinuating 
no  motives,  and  raking  up  no  old  grievances.  Nor  are  we  adopt- 
ing eitlu  r  side  as  political  partisans.  Whatever  be  our  own 
views  of  Irish  politics,  or  whatever  our  o{)inions  with  respect 
to  the  more  prominent  personages  who  have  figured  in  tlus 
alfair,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  suhj  "ct  in  hand.  The 
portentous  phenomenon  before  us  is  this,  tiiat  the  clerical 
support  given  to  Colonel  Higgins*s  antagonist  instantly  drove 
the  gentry  into  the  opposite  scale.  The  tie  of  a  common  re- 
ligion has  had  no  influence  in  leading  clergy  and  laity  to  a 
community  of  action,  to  a  calm  and  reasonable  discussion  of 
differences  of  opinion,  and  to  such  an  arrangement  of  public 
conduct  as  would  tend  to  save  religion  from  a  grievous  scan- 
dal, and  to  insure  the  permanent  superiority  of  high  principle 
in  their  various  neighbourhoods.  Rather  has  their  common 
Catholicism  proved  a  source  of  mutual  antagonism;  and  from 
"what  has  happened  the  Protestant  world  has  drawn  the  edi- 
fying conclusion,  that  the  Catholicism  of  Ireland  must  be  in  a 
yeiy  rickety  condition,  when  it  presents  such  spectacles  to  the 
gaze  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  one  single  event  which  has  exercised  an  influence  on 
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public  Oj^inion  of  a  more  advantageous  kind,  has  been  the 
examination  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  mring,  that  we  think  it  would  be  a  gain  on  all  sides  were 
Dr.  M'Hale  to  come  more  into  contact  with  the  better  and 
higher  classes  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  political  hostility.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  like  to  see  the  Archbishop  sitting  perpetuallj  in 
the  middle  of  a  horseshoe  table  at  Westminster,  in  a  chronic 
state  of  questioning  and  answering.  But  we  do  thuik  that 
the  circumstances  xmder  which  he  has  usually  appeared  before 
the  general  public  of  the  nation  are  calculated  to  prolong 
misapprehensions  and  to  perpetuate  evils ;  while  the  results 
of  his  late  examination  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  favourable 
to  his  reputation  in  this  country,  and  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  holds  so  influential  a  position. 
Undoubtedlji  in  the  course  of  his  examinatiop,  the  Archbishop 
gave  utterance  to  certain  opinions  on  the  desirableness  of  con- 
sulting the  clezgy  in  politics  which  are  eaalj  misinterpreted, 
and,  when  misinterpreted,  converted  into  a  ground  of  sundry 
telling  and  popular  onslaughts  against  popery  and  priestcraft. 
There  was  also  much  in  his  manner  of  stating  that  he  knew 
nothing  officially  of  altar-denunciations,  and  other  means  of 
spiritual  intimidation,  which  strikingly  confirmed  the  common 
idea  that  his  Grace  is  no  timid  partisan  in  politics  when  he  has 
taken  his  side.  Nevertheless  there  would  be  something  so 
preposterous  in  blaming  an  ignorant  voter  for  consulting  his 

Sriest  as  to  his  vote,  provided  he  did  this  with  perfect  free- 
om^  that  we  do  not  belieye  the  reputation  of  Irish  Catholic 
cism  suffered  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  cautious  manner 
in  which  the  Archbishop  put  forward  his  views ;  especially  as 
he  was  able  to  combine  it  vdth  one  of  those  sly  hits  at  imfair 
landlord  influence  which  are  as  siure  to  be  well  received  as  a 
fiery  attack  on  all  landlord  influence  is  sure  to  be  ill  received. 
As  to  the  Archbishop's  ayowal  that  he  knew  nothing  offici- 
ally,'* and  the  impression  thus  produced  tlu  t  lie  chose  to  wink 
hard  at  the  excesses  on  his  own  side,  Euglish  politicians  are  so 
much  giyen  to  keen  electioneering  encounters  that  they  are 
not,  we  are  convinced,  disposed  to  impute  any  very  impiurdon- 
able  degree  of  guilt  when  an  ecclesiastic  uses  all /a»r  means  to 
support  his  own  side  against  a  class  of  opponents  whom  it  is 
notorious  that  he  could  not  personally  respect.  Taking  the 
examination,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  and  nothwithstanding  the 
prosecution  of  Fathers  Conway  and  Ryan,  we  think  it  has 
done  good  service  in  showing  that  a  Catholic  Archbishop 
from  the  west  of  Ireland  may  be  a  very  different  personage 
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individually  from  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  when  judged  by 
hostile  journalists,  or  even  by  his  own  political  manifestoes. 
As  charity  in  religion  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  so  in  Eng* 
lish  political  and  social  life  gentlemanliness  and  pluck,  whea 
combined,  have  a  marvellous  influence  in  softening  asperities 
and  conciliating  regard.  Accustomed  as  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  people  are  to  associate  a  mixture  of  bravado,  tor- 
tuousncss  and  selfishness  with  Irish  Komanism,"  as  thej  call 
it,  they  must  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  courage, 
self-possession,  moderation  of  phrase,  good-humour,  and  quick- 
ness of  fair  repartee,  which  the  Archbishop  displayed  in  the 
course  of  his  examination. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  moreover,  his  Grace  would  bene- 
ficially modify  some  of  his  own  views  with  respect  to  this 
country  were  his  intercourse  with  the  better  specimens  of 
English  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  more  frequent.  The 
anti-Saxon  yiews  which  he  makes  no  secret  of  holding  are, 
in  our  judgment,  so  seriously  injurious  to  the  real  welfare  of 
Ireland  and  Irish  Catholicism,  that  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
them  so  far  modified  as  to  allow  him  to  take  that  place  in  the 
empire  which  is  forbidden  to  him  by  the  exclusiveness  of 
his  own  feelings  on  certi  in  subjects.  In  the  present  day, 
the  notion  of  any  national  ill-will  towards  Ireland,  as  exist- 
ing in  the  English  j^eople,  is  a  pure  fiction ;  and  the  only 
effect  of  a  perpetual  imputation  of  faults  which  do  not  exist, 
is  to  injure  Ireland  herself  by  keeping  her  in  a  state  of  pro- 
vincialism and  of  inferiority  to  that  more  powerful  island 
vehich  now  desires  to  give  her  the  fullest  equali^.  As  an 
integral  portion  of  the  empire  Ireland  can  be  great;  as  a 
distinct  province  she  must  be  small. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ^\m^t  of  a  cordial  union  of 
feeling  between  all  classes  of  Catholics,  which  has  been  so 
signally  shown  in  Mayo,  is  unhappily  too  common  through, 
out  Ireland  generally.  There  is  no  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
there  exists  a  want  of  loytdty  towards  the  Church  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  to  a  very  lamentable  extent ;  that 
strong  personal  interest  in  her  general  advancement  and  well- 
being  as  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  loyalty,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  the 
poor,  and  the  class  of  shopkeepers  and  others  of  a  similar 
social  position.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there  are  ;  but  they 
leave  untouched  the  great  fact,  that  the  professional  classes, 
the  landed  gentry,  and  the  aristocracy,  do  not  feel  any  very 
hearty  interest  in  any  thing  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  throughout  their  country*    They  will  make  no 
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sacrifices  for  it ;  tiiey  will  take  little  or  no  iMons  to  second 
the  efforts  made  by  the  clergy  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
improved  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Church  in  the 
nation ;  they  are  too  often  ashamed  of  their  reli^on,  when 
Protestants  attack  it  or  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  advance* 
ment ;  and  their  aim  is,  to  reduce  their  services  to  it  to  the 
lowest  minimum  consistent  with  the  profession  of  the  rel^ion 
of  their  fathers. 

Hence  it  results  that  we  so  seldom  see  the  clergy  and  the 
gentry  pulling  together,  or  cordially  working  together,  on  oc- 
casions when  It  is  natmnd  that  all  classes  of  Catholics  should 
combine.  The  lay  element  in  Irish  Catholicism  is,  intellec- 
tually and  socially  speaking,  a  nonentitv.^  The'  smaller 
traders  and  the  poor  cannot  fill  the  void  in  the  spiritual 
fabric;  neither  their  education  nor  their  social  position  allows 
them  to  take  the  place  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  men  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  cultivaticm.  The  clergy  perforce  stand 
alone,  supported  only  by  a  numerous  class,  yfno  necessarily 
cannot  do  much  more  than  contribute  to  the  money-resources 
of  the  Church.  The  rest  stand  aloof,  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  business  or  pleasure,  feel  litUe  or  no  interest  in 
Catholic  afiairs  as  such,  and  are  liable  to  feeling  of  jealou^ 
towards  the  clergy,  which  are  the  reverse  of  indicative  of  that 
healthy  general  condition  which  would  lead  all  sections  na- 
turally to  co-operate,  unless  forced  apart  by  some  singular 
condition  of  affairs. 

On  this  side  of  the  Channel,  happily,  affairs  are  different. 
In  Ireland,  the  Church  is  strong  in  the  nation,  through  the 
multitude  and  attachment  of  the  poor.  In  England,  the  poor 
are  numerically  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the  entire  body ; 
but,  as  a  set-off,  there  exists  a  very  striking  amount  of  loyalty 
towards  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes.  That 
converts,  as  such,  should  feel  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  when  they  have  given  up  so 
much  for  the  privilege  of  entering  her  pale,  is  but  natural. 
Converts  as  a  class,  and  to  whatever  cause,  are  always  zealous, 
and  ready  to  labour  and  make  sacrifices ;  so  much  so,  that 
their  zeal  has  become  a  proverb.  Of  their  loyalty  ,  tiu  i  L  iore, 
as  a  "representative  fact,"  we  do  not  make  much.  Tiic  in)})e- 
ful  sign  in  English  Catholicism  is  the  circumstance  that  thcic 
exists  so  large  an  amount  of  equal  zeal  ami  icadiness  i'nr  la- 
bour and  sacrilicc  among  the  piofessifjiial  classes,  the  geiUiy, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  older  Catliulicisni  of  England.  We 
do  not  wish  to  push  the  statement  too  far,  or  Lu  clanu  for  all 
wealthy  or  educated  IhiuHsh  Catholics  the  merits  to  which 
many  can  lay  claim,    ilie  uid  torpor,  the  old  timidity,  llie 
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'old  unwillingness  to  give  of  their  abundance,  the  old  tendency 
to  snub  the  dergj  and  treat  a  priest  as  something  to  be  barely 
tolerated  out  oi  the  servants*  hall,  still  linger  amongst  us. 
But  as  there  were  always,  even  when  things  were  at  their 
wonty  many  bright  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  time-serving 
of  the  age,  so  the  devoted  Catholic  spirit,  which  survived 
through  times  of  trouble,  is  now  bearing  its  natural  fruit  in 
times  of  prosperity ;  and  the  prevailin«x  tendency  among  the 
higher  Catholic  laity  as  a  body  is,  to  cu-uptrate  with  the 
clergy  in  all  things  which  may  advance  the  interests  oi  re- 
ligion in  the  kingdom.  That  our  allairs  have  already  passed 
through  their  transition  state,  and  assumed  their  normal  con- 
dition, we  do  not  pretend;  so  far  from  it,  %se  atiticipato  a 
▼ery  vigorous  growth  of  the  Catholic  ntind  auvuvr  the  next 
ten  or  lifteen  years.  But  we  cherish  this  very  aiiticipation 
because  we  believe  thatall  classes  are  solhkI  at  the  core;  that 
we  are  tending;'  in  the  rii^hl  direction  :  and  that  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  body  which  is  not  substantially  penetrated 
with  a  desire  to  advance  the  interests  ui  religion  by  every 
legiiimate  and  orthodox  means. 

That  a  condition  of  the  body  corporate,  in  which  the 
upper  ranks  are  but  half-hearted  in  their  allejiiance,  is  one  of 
Si ntnis  peril,  wid  h.-  disputed  by  few  persons  wiio  know  what 
jiiaukiini  IS,  and  who  iiave  studied  the  past.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  any  one  large  section  of  Catholics  who  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  mure  devoted  sections,  we  hold  to  be 
an  injury  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  whole.  The  gain  from  mere  numerical  strength  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  irregularity  and  feebleness 
of  action  which  must  be  the  necessary  result,  while  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Church  with  those  who  are  not  Catholics  suffers 
to  a  material  extent.  It  is  always  a  bad  sign  in  a  Catholic 
country  where  practical  religion  is  cliiefly  conhned  to  the  female 
sex.  When  the  men  are  signally  wanting  in  the  exercises  of 
religion,  and  public  o})inion  acquiesces  in  the  notion  tliat  devo- 
tion is  very  well  for  women  and  children,  but  is  unworthy  of 
the  mature  and  masculine  intelligence,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  exist  under  the  surface  evils  of  a  frightfully  formidable 
tendency.  And  of  a  sindlar,  though  perhaps  less  formidably 
suggestive  kind  is  the  hiatus  produced  by  the  coldness,  sus- 
piciousness, or  cowardice  of  any  one  caste  in  society.  It  is 
not  the  best  possible  state  of  tilings  when  a  national  branch 
of  the  Church  consists  solely  of  the  clergy  and  the  poor;  but 
this  is  far  better  than  a  state  where  a  devout  priesthood  and 
people  are  pressed  di  umi  by  the  incubus  of  a  worldly  and 
semi-Frotestantised  aristocracy. 
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The  condition  of  modem  society,  moieoyer,  makes  Uie 
demand  for  a  lojal  co-operation  on  the  part  of  an  intelU* 
gCDt  laity  A  more  urgent  necessity  than  it  may  have  been  in 
fenner  days.  The  paucity  of  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,— 
the  strictly  professional  demands  on  their  time, — ^the  custom 
which  banishes  ecclesiastics  from  parliaincnts  and  political 
positions, — ^the  boundless  demand  on  all  sides  for  periodical 
Writing8,^and  the  general  mixing  up  of  all  creeds  together  in 
a  countiy  like  England, — of  necessity  throw  what  we  may  call 
the  unauthoritative  representation  of  Catholic  opinion  to  a 
large  extent  into  the  hands  of  the  lai^.  Herein,  indeed,  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  modem  times ;  and  we  think  that 
the  importance  of  appreciating  this  peculiarity  can  hardly  be 
OYer»estimated  by  those  who  would  do  their  work  for  God  in. 
their  generation  both  wisely  and  heartily.  Let  us  add  further^ 
that,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  there  exists  in 
the  Catholicism  of  the  empire,  both  clerical  and  lay,  a  very 
fair  appreciation  of  this  characteristic  of  our  day.  £very 
person  may  not  have  put  his  views  into  definite  shape,  or 
argued  them  out  from  their  first  commencement  in  his  mindz 
but  we  believe  that  our  clergy  are,  as  a  body,  fully  alive  to 
the  truths  of  the  position  we  have  advanced ;  and  that  their 
chief  anxiety  is,  that  the  laity  should  not  only  do  the  work 
which  Providence  seems  to  assign  them,  but  should  do  it 
thoroughly  and  well.  It  is  through  the  laity  chiefly  that  the 
Church  has  to  hold  her  ow\in,  the  world. 

Of  what  immense  importance  it  is,  then,  that  wherever 
the  Church  has  a  national  footing  she  should  number  in  her 
ranks  a  numerous  upper  class,  uniting  a  cordial  loyalty  to 
the  Church  with  a  practical  religious  life,  a  highly-cultivated 
intelligence,  and  a  sincere  patriotic  attachmoit  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  their  own  country  I  The  absence  of  any- 
one of  these  qualifications  will  neutralise  the  action  of  all  the 
zest.  Men  who  are  willing  to  barter  the  Church's  freedom  or 
spiritual  prosperity  for  the  favours  of  the  state  or  l^e  world, — 
or  whose  lives  are  in  marked  contradiction  to  their  principles^ — 
,  or  who  are  stupid,  ignorant,  or  boorish  in  their  exterior,— or 
who  set  themselves  in  distinct  antagonism  to  the  social  and 
political  condition  around  them,*-*can  never  advance  the  good 
cause  among  their  contemporaries,  or  assist  beneficially  in  the 
discussion  of  matters  generally  interesting  to  the  Catholic 
body.  And  the  fact  that  what  is  done  by  me  laity  is  not  re« 
presentatively  CathoHc^  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  and 
writings  of  ecclesiastics  are  so,  by  no  means  diminishes  the 
importance  of  their  being  loyal,  intelligent,  and  well-instructed 
exponents  of  the  views  they  advocate*   The  world  in  gmsaX. 
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has  80  exaggerated  a  notion  of  the  absolute  uniformitj  of  opi- 
nion of  Catholics^  and  of  the  despotic  subjection  of  the  laity  to 
the  clergj  ,  that  it  naturally  attaches  an  excessive  importance 
to  the  acts  and  words  of  every  individual  Catholic*  whether 
priest  or  layman.  Every  Catholic  is  supposed  to  know  every 
thing,  to  be  authoritatively  guided  in  every  thing,  and  to  be 
answerable  for  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  by  every 
other  Catholic  in  the  kingdom,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of 
Christendom  in  general.  The  mischief,  therefore,  is  not  slight 
that  is  done  by  persons  who  have  not  the  interests  of  religion 
really  at  heart, — or  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  its  doctrines^ 
morals,  or  history,— or  whose  zeal  has  degenerated  into  mere 
fierjr  fanaticism, — or  who  are  wanting  in  the  secular  qualifi* 
cations  which  in  this  day  are  expected  from  every  man  pre- 
tending  to  be  a  sentleman. 

Paramount,  however,  as  is  the  importance  of  creating  such 
a  class  where  it  does  not  exist,  the  task  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  slow  in  accomplishment  which  can  tax  the  wisdom 
and  patience  of  Catholics.  If  the  education  of  the  priesthood 
is  defective,  the  obvious  remedy  is  the  simple  remodelling 
and  elevation  of  the  seminaries.  If  a  religious  order  is  re- 
laxed, there  are  its  constitutions,  waitin^^  only  the  vivifying 
touch  of  zeal,  determination,  and  discretion.  But  the  upper 
classes  of  the  lai^  are  just  in  that  position  which  enables  tnem 
to  elude  the  reu>rming  grasp,  unless  under  very  favourable 
circumstances;  and  they  are  precisely  that  section  of  the 
Church  whose  improvement  must,  above  all  others,  commence 
from  within,  or  at  least  be  fostered  by  measures  less  directly 
religious  than  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  priesthoodj 
the  poor,  or  the  middle  classes.  Our  present  remarks  ac- 
cordingly would  be  almost  open  .to  ihe  charge  of  unpractical 
fault-finding,  were  it  not  that  there  already  exists  an  insti- 
tution created  for  the  especial  purpose  of  curing  the  evil  we 


University  m  Dublin  is  the  infusion  into  the  upper  classes  of 
Irish  sode^  that  united  spirit  of  lovalty  to  the  Church  and 
of  refined  mteUectual  culture  which  would  make  the  Irish 
Church  ten  times  as  powerful  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  she 
38  at  this  day.  The  urgent  need  for  su<di  an  institution  has 
been  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  as  a  body  the  gentry 
and  aristocracy  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  ihown  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  its  success.  Crying  out  incessantly  about  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  witnessing  the  social  position  which  a 
university  training  confers  upon  the  gentry  and  nobility  of 
England,  they  have  proved  how  feeble  were  flieir  own  Catholic 
instincts  by  the  shameless  indifference  they  have  shown  towards 
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tbe  one  nngla  work  whidi  Jbaa  been  undeitaken  with  a  view 
to  confer  on  diem  the  advantage!  thej  envy  in  othen.  Com- 
pared with  the  actual  numbers  of  we  CatboUc  gentry  and 
nobility  in  Ireland,  the  few  who  have  come  forward  with  their 
purse  or  their  name  and  influence  in  support  of  this  great  work 
are  not  wcorth  naming.    literally  tbey  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  your  hancu.   The  money  has  been  contributed  by 
^e  middle  claiies  and  the  poor ;  and  among  the  clergy  have 
been  found,  practically  speaking,  the  only  supporters  of  an 
undertaking  by  which  they  themselves,  as  a  class,  will  only 
indirectly  benefit.    To  notliing  but  a  lamentable  deficiency 
in  the  most  desirable  qualifications  for  an  educated  layman 
can  we  attribute  this  disffraceful  apathy*   That  this  apathy 
will  continue,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose.  ^  Every  yemx 
sees  it  diminishing ;  and  that  by  and  by  we  shall  witness  an  ex* 
tracnrdinaiy  movement  among  the  higher  Catholics  of  Ireland 
is  in  every  respect  probable.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  what  a 
proof  have  they  given  us  that  it  was  indeed  high  time  for  the 
Pope  to  interfere,  and  to  commence  for  the  laity  of  the  conn* 
try  a  work  which  true  Catholic  patriotism  would  long  ago 
have  prompted  them  to  begin  for  themselves  I    Who  can 
wonder  that  the  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament,  and 
English  society  generally,  should  be  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  sincere  Catholicism  of  Ireland  is  on  the  whole  amfined 
to  the  clergy  and  the  inferior  classes ;  and  that  whatever  la 
said  in  defence  of  Catholicism  and  Catholic  rights  by  their 
natural  public  protectors  should  be  set  down  as  the  mere 
stock-in-trade  of  political  speculators  ? 

On  the  special  difficulues  which  have  stood  in  the  way  o€ 
the  infant  University,  we  offered  our  remarks  to  our  reada» 
but  a  short  time  ago;  and  we  need  therefore  say  no  more 
about  them  at  present.  On  one  of  them,  however,  we  touched 
so  slightly,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
recurring  to  it.  This  point  is  the  Charter  difficulty.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  of  very  serious  importance  to  the 
University  that  it  should  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees* 
If  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  university  that  it  should  pos- 
seas  this  right,  custom  has  in  every  age  and  country  associated 
the  privilege  with  the  very  idea  of  a  university.  Whatever, 
too,  we  may  think  of  the  apathetic  conduct  of  the  laity  to- 
wards the  young  institution,  it  is  probable  that  they  look 
upon  the  want  of  this  privilege  as  a  reason  for  withholding 
their  support.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  in  our  judgment, 
that  the  question  should  be  practically  grappled  with,  and 
brought  to  a  solution  with  the  least  possible  delay  oonsktent 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  more  distant  future.   Sooner  or 
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later  the  thing  must  be  done ;  and  the  existence  of  jealousieSi 
par^-^pirity  and  a  detenninatioii  to  £nd  £ftult  and  impute 
motives  in  some  quarters^  ought  not  to  prevent  those  wnose 
special  duty  it  is  to  foster  the  University  from  undertaking 
the  task,  and  carrying  it  through.  If  the  wise  and  patriotic 
Irish  and  English  clergy  and  laity  who  are  more  immediately 
eonoected  with  the  University  suffer  themselves  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  fear  of  being  abused,  we  think  they  will  fall  very 
short  of  the  height  of  their  calling,  and  moreover  that  they 
yery  much  over-estimate  both  the  importance  and  sincerity  of 
that  personal  fault-iinding  which  has  unhappily  marred  so 
many  good  things  in  times  past.  Their  duty  is,  to  efiect  a 
remedy  for  the  social  and  intellectual  evils  of  the  time ;  and 
the  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  misrepresentation  is  one 
of  the  penalties  they  must  pay  in  retui  n  for  being  the  hon- 
oured instruments  of  so  noble  a  work.  If  they  wait  till  there 
are  no  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  no  factious  party-spirit 
remaining  to  attack  them  for  what  they  may  do^  mey  will  be 
about  as  wise  as  a  doctor  who,  when  called  in  to  cure  a  feveTi 
waited  till  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  disappeared 
before  he  attempted  a  cure. 

A  charter  for  conferring  degrees,  then,  the  University 
must  have.  In  the  next  place,  the  right  to  give  them  must 
come  from  the  State.  Not  only  would  it  be  most  absurd  to 
attempt  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Government  in  such  a  matter, 
but  it  has  been  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Church  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  secular  power  when  university  d^ees 
are  in  question.  Whatever  be  the  possible  theories  on  ab- 
stract rights,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Church  that  Catholic 
universities  should  oak  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in 
arts  from  the  State. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  purely  visionary  to  expect  that 
the  Government  will  grant  us  the  right  ab^lutely,  without 
making  some  definite  arrangement  to  secure  itself  against 
certain  supposed  anti-national  views  held  by  some  theologians. 
In  fact,  it  wUl  have  a  quid  pro  quo.  We  entreat  all  sensible 
Catholics  to  look  this  certain tv  in  the  face.  It  is  purely 
childish  to  expect  that  we  shall  ever  get  such  a  gift  ibr  no- 
thing. Either,  therefore,  we  must  renounce  altogether  the 
idea  of  a  charter,  or  we  must  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
yielding  the  smallest  conditions  which  can  in  practice  be  re* 
quired  of  us.  Of  course  the  Government  might  exact  con- 
ditions which  could  not  be  complied  with,  except  on  those 
anti-papal  principles  which  have  at  times  had  too  much  in- 
fluence in  Catholic  affairs,  and  which  we,  for  our  part,  would 
be  the  very  last  to  advocate.   But  it  is  very  possible  that,  in 
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Ike  present  condition  of  national  feeling,  the  Govemmeait 
might  come  to  such  terms  with  the  University  authorities  as 
would  he  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Holy  See,  and  would 
lead  to  no  practical  difficulties  whatsoever*  It  is  impossible 
to  foresee  where  the  point  would  occur  at  which  something 
must  be  yielded ;  but  it  seems  likely  that,  as  we  could  not 
allow  our  Catholic  students  to  be  examined  by  Protestants  in 
historical  or  moral  subjects,  so  the  Government  would  never 
allow  them  to  be  examined  by  Catholics  in  whose  appoint- 
ment it  had  no  share  whatsoever,  even  the  smallest.  Our 
best  policy,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be,  to  aim  at  such  an 
arrangement  as  shall  reduce  the  influence  of  the  State  in  these 
appointments  to  a  minimum.  And  surely  there  is  nothing  ex- 
travagant in  the  belief,  that  the  wisdom  and  Catholic  zeal  of 
the  University  authorities  would  accomplish  this  task  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  if  only  a  definite  course  could  be 
decided  on.  And  from  all  that  is  said  of  Lord  Carlisle,  be 
would  appear  to  be  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  voluntarily 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  so  much  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  he  has  advocated  all  his  life. 

Whe  ther  the  Government  would  consent  to  grant  the  Ca- 
tholic University  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  solely  m  the 
Ca&olic  University,  and  with  no  connection  with  any  other 
institution,  may  he  doubted.  It  is  possible  tliat  it  would 
consent  to  some  arrangement  by  which  it  might  be  united, 
in  this  one  point  only,  with  the  new  institution  called  the 
Oaeen's  Universi^,"  and  which  has  no  connection  with  any 
one  particular  section  of  Protestantism.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  if  we  set  about  our  part  of  the 
work  in  the  right  way,  first  letting  the  Grovemment  see  that 
the  University  deserves  the  privilege,  and  convincing  them 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  vrith  any  political  views  of  any  de» 
flcription  whatsoever,  we  should  be  met  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  a 
problem  would  be  solved  on  ^oroughly  Catholic  principles 
which,  if  postponed  to  some  future  period,  would  run  tlie  risk 
of  being  solved  by  devices  far  £rom  welcome  to  the  Holj 
See* 
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In  the  course  of  a  search  which  we  lately  made  in  some  of 
the  departmental  libraries  of  France  for  documents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  English  Catholic  refugees,  a 
very  interesting  biography  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  Viscountess 
Falkland,  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  M.  Le  Glay,  the  accom-* 
plished  Archiviste  of  the  Departement  du  Nord*  The  Mb. 
formerly  belonged  to  the  En^|ish  Benedictine  nuns  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  is  now  at  Lille.  We  copied  out  the  whole,  but 
though  of  great  interest  throughout,  it  is  too  long  for  our 
pages ;  we  must  therefore  at  present  content  ourselves  with 
such  extracts  as  will  illustrate  the  history  of  a  conversion  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  afiairs  of  Catholics  were  now  more  smooth  than  they 
had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  persecution.  They  had 
for  many  years  (we  quote  the  testimony  of  Clarendon,  preju- 
diced and  untruthful  as  we  know  him  to  be)  been  absolved 
from  the  severest  parts  of  the  law,  and  dispensed  with  for  the 
gentlest  j  and  were  grown  only  a  part  of  the  revenue,  without 
any  probable  danger  of  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  law« 
They  were  looked  upon  as  good  subjects  at  court,  and  as  good 
neighbours  in  the  country;  all  the  restraints  and  reproaches 
of  rormer  times  being  forgotten.  But  they  were  not  prudent 
managers  of  this  prosperity :  they  showed  themselves  openly 
coming  from  Mass  at  the  queen's  chapel ;  they  were  forward 
in  conferences  and  disputes.  They  speculated  in  the  hated 
monopolies ;  their  priests  and  agents  appeared  openly ;  and 
they  attempted,  and  sometimes  obtained,  proselytes  of  weak 
uninformed  ladies,  with  such  circumstances  as  provoked  the 
rage  and  destroyed  the  charity  of  great  and  powerful  families 
wmch  longed  for  their  suppression. 

Such  a  proselyte  doubtless  Lady  Falkland  was  considered 
to  be,  who,  of  course,  was  quietly  set  aside  by  her  narrow- 
minded  husband,  and  other  male  friends,  as  one  of  these 
ignorant  uninformed  people,  who  have  no  business  to  an 
idea  of  their  own,  especially  in  matters  of  religion ;  who, 
merely  as  bein^  a  woman,  was  in  those  davs  supposed  to  be 
naturally  inferior  to  the  man,  but  who  reaUy  was,  as  Claren- 
don owns  in  another  place,  "  a  lady  of  a  most  masculine  un- 
derstanding," much  better  qualified  than  her  husband  to  form 
an  opinion  on  any  subject  submitted  to  her. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  her  as  the  mother  of  the 
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famous  Lord  Falkland,  whom  Clarendon  calls  the  incom* 
parable  a  nobleman  who  evidently  owed  every  thing — the 
powers  of  his  mind,  his  tastes,  his  habits,  and  his  courage, 
even  his  insignificant  stature  and  unprepossessing  face — to 
her  blood,  her  instructions,  and  her  example.  He  was,'*  says 
our  biographer,  ^*  the  only  one  of  all  her  children  that  loved 
her  better  than  their  father."  A  sure  indication  of  that  affinity 
and  attraction  of  natures  between  mother  and  son  which  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  memorable  characters  of  histoiy. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Lawrence  Tanfield,  some  time  a 
lawyer,  then  a  judge,  and  from  1607  to  16^,  when  he  died, 
lord  chief  baron ;  a  man  who  had  been  suspected  of  enrich- 
ing himself  with  bribes,  and  who  was  sometimes  accused  of 
bemff  a  persecutor  of  the  Catholics,  in  spite  of  a  catastrophe 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  youth,  when  a  j  udge  was  thrown 
firom  his  horse,  and  had  his  brains  dashed  out,  immediately 
after  hastening  the  execution  of  a  priest,  who  he  declared 
should  die  before  he  ate  his  dinner.  She  was  bom  in  1585, 
and  was  a  most  precocious  child ;  she  was  only  ten  years  oU 
when  she  interposed  in  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  experienced  advocate.  We 
give  an  account  of  this  scene. 

She  was  once  present  when  a  poor  old  woman  was  brought 
before  her  father  for  a  witch,  and  accused  of  having  bewitched 
two  or  three  to  death ;  but  the  witness  not  being  found  con- 
vincing, Judge  Tanfield  asked  the  woman  what  she  said  for 
herself  She  fell  down  before  him,  trembling  and  weeping, 
and  confessed  all  to  be  true,  desiring  him  to  be  good  to  her, 
and  she  would  mend.  He  then  asked  her  particularly,  Did 
you  bewitch  such  a  one  to  death  ?  She  answe^d.  Yes.  He 
asked  her  how  she  did  it.  One  of  her  accusers  prevented 
her,  and  said,  Did  you  not  send  your  familiar  in  the  shape  of 
a  black  dog,  a  hare,  or  a  cat,  to  lick  his  hand,  or  breathe  on 
him,  or  step  over  him  as  he  was  sleeping ;  and  did  he  not  pre- 
sently come  home  sick  and  languish  away  ?  She,  quaking  and 
hegging  pardon,  acknowledged  all;  and  the  same  of  each  par- 
ticular accusation,  with  a  several  manner  of  doing  it.  Then 
the  standers-by  asked.  What  would  they  have  more  than  her 
own  confession  ?  But  the  child,  seeing  the  poor  woman  in  so 
terrible  a  fear,  and  in  so  simple  a  manner  confess  all,  thought 
that  fear  had  made  her  idle,  and  so  whispered  her  father,  and 
desired  him  to  ask  her,  Whether  she  had  bewitched  to  death 
Mr.  John  Symonds  of  such  a  place  (Lady  Tanfield*s  brother, 
who  was  one  of  the  standers-by)  ?  He  did  so ;  to  which  she 
said.  Yes,  just  as  she  had  done  to  the  rest,  promising  to  do  so 
no  more  u  they  would  have  pity  upon  her.   He  asked  how 
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she  did  it?  She  told  one  of  her  former  stories.  Then  (all 
the  company  laughing)  he  asked  her  what  she  ailed  to  say  so ; 
told  her  the  man  was  alive,  and  stood  there*  She  cried,  Alas, 
sir,  I  knew  him  not ;  I  said  so  because  you  asked  me  I  Then 
said  he.  Are  you  no  witch,  then  ?  No ;  God  knows,  says  she, 
I  know  no  more  what  belongs  to  it  than  the  child  ne  w  bom. 
Nor  did  you  never  see  the  devil?  She  answered,  No,  God 
bless  me,  never  in  all  my  life.  Then  he  examined  her.  What 
she  meant  to  confess  all  this  if  it  were  false  ?  She  answered. 
They  had  threatened  her  if  she  would  not  confess,  and  said 
if  she  would  she  should  have  mercT  showed  her.  Which  she 
said  with  such  simplicity,  that  (the  witness  brought  against 
her  being  of  little  force,  and  her  own  confession  appearing 
now  to  be  of  less)  she  was  easily  believed  innocent,  and  quitted. 

If  all  supposed  witches  sacrificed  by  that  wiseacre  James  L 
could  have  had  as  sensible  defenders  as  this  child,  the  flames 
would  have  been  fed  with  fewer  human  sacrifices.  This 
simple  narrative  gives  an  explanation  to  many  cases  that  oo* 
curred  in  those  times,  when  supposed  criminals  preferred 
falsely  to  confess  a  crime  and  die  for  it  than  to  undergo  the 
horrors  of  torture,  and  the  anxieties  of  a  trial,  and,  after  all, 
probably  to  meet  with  the  same  fate. 

Our  Ms.  gives  other  interesting  details  of  Lady  Falkland's 
childhood,  and  of  her  early  married  life,  which  periods  we 
must  pass  over  with  the  slenderest  notice.  In  1600,  when 
she  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Sir  Henry  Gary,  a  young  man  of  about  iive-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  at  that  time  master  of  the  queen*s  jewels,  after- 
wards comptroller  of  the  household  to  James  I.,  and  finally 
lord->deputy  of  Ireland  from  1622  to  1630.  He  was  a  man  of 
lionour,  but  of  a  narrow  intellect  and  violent  prejudice^,  whose 
tyrannous  conduct  towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  brought 
both  himself  and  the  English  Government  into  several  dif- 
£culties,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  his  post 
in  disgrace.  He  was  a  man  who  always  spent  more  than  he 
had ;  and  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  his  Irish  government, 
lie  persuaded  his  wife  to  mortgage  her  own  considerable  join- 
ture to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  outfit,  on  which  her  father 
immediately  disinherited  her. 

She  went  over  with  her  husband  to  Ireland,  and  stayed 
with  him  there  three  years ;  the  two  latter  of  which  she  spent 
in  abortive  attempts  to  introduce  several  diflerent  trades  into 
that  country.  She  was  then  sent  home  to  keep  an  eye  on  her 
husband's  interests  amidst  the  intrigues  of  the  corrupt  court. 
She  returned  to  London  early  in  1626  with  several  of  her 
children,  and  resumed  the  socieQr  of  her  old  acquaintances. 
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Among  these  one  of  the  foremost  was  Kichard  Neale,  Bisliop 
of  DurhaiDj  and  the  High-Church  divines  who  resorted  to 
his  house.  Lady  f  alkland  had  heen  quite  unsettled  in  her 
religious  opinions  no  less  than  twenty-two  years  previously 
hj  reading  Hooker's  JEccleskuiicalFoUtyi  a  work  which  ear- 
ned her  with  it  as  far  as  it  went,  and  then  left  her  suspended 
in  the  air  with  no  resting-place  hut  Rome.  Neale,  however^ 
and  his  divines  had  quieted  her,  hut  had  never  Uioroughly 
satisfied  her;  especially  since  she  had  in  Ireland  conversed  for 
the  £r8t  time  in  her  life  with  Catholics  equally  learned  and 
zealous,  such  as  Lord  Inchiquin  and  others. 

It  was  with  a  daily  diminution  of  confidence  that  she  now 


yet  learned  to  douht  their  pretended  priesthood,  she  resolved 
to  continue  with  them,  and  yet  in  all  things  to  imitate  Catho* 
lies  as  nearly  as  she  could.  Hence  she  resolved  to  go  to  con* 
fession ;  and  chose  as  her  director  Dr.  Cousin,  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham.  He  excused  himself 
at  present,  as  not  being  in  the  habit  of  hearing  confessions; 
but  said  that  he  had  to  go  into  the  country  for  six  months, 
where  he  would  study  casuistry,  and  then  return  and  hear  her. 
But  before  he  came  back  she  had  made  a  confession  somewhat 
more  to  the  purpose ;  for  she  frequented  Lord  Ormond's^ 
where  she  met  two  Benedictines  and  a  Jj^ranciscan  father,  wbo 
soon  convinced  her  of  the  danger  of  her  present  state ;  so  that 
she  would  have  been  immediately  reconciled,  if  she  had  not 
been  delayed  by  her  friend  Lady  Denby  (Buckingham's  sister), 
who  had  been  present  at  her  conferences  with  the  priests,  and 
who  promised  her,  after  hearing  one  more  dispute,  to  be  xe* 
conciled  with  her.  But  after  hearing  this  one  she  desired 
another,  still  with  the  same  promise ;  and  so  on  for  nearly 
half  a  year,  never  able  to  resolve  to  do  what  she  promised. 
Lady  Falkland  seeing  this,  determined  to  wait  for  her  no 
longer,  but  to  be  reconciled  immediately  by  the  Benedicdne 
father  she  had  first  known.  She  therefore  went  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Lady  Denby's  lodgings  in  the  court,  to  tell  her  that  if 
she  would  now  dispose  herself  to  do  tlie  same  she  might,  but 
she  would  wait  no  longer  for  her.  Lady  Denby  repeated  her 
old  request  with  much  earnestness ;  but  when  she  saw  that 
she  could  no  longer  prevail,  nor  make  Lady  Falkland  still 
delay,  she  said,  Well,  I  have  you  now  in  the  court,  and 
here  I  will  keep  you ;  you  shall  lie  in  my  chamber,  and  shall 
not  go  forth  giving  order  to  have  a  bed  set  up  there  for  her. 
Lady  Falkland,  however,  amazed  at  the  surprise,  appeared 
contented  to  stay ;  so  Lady  Denby,  making  herself  sure  that 
she  would  wait  till  ^e  returned,  went  out  to  fetch  some  oae 


again  attached 


divines ;  yet  as  she  had  not 
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to  confirm  her  stay*  The  other,  suspecting  how  matters  stood, 
let  not  the  opportunity  slip,  but  escaped,  and  went  with  all 
speed  to  Lord  Urmond's ;  and  though  she  had  not  intended  to 
be  reconciled  for  a  few  days,  yet  now  she  durst  wait  no  longer, 
not  knowing  what  hindrance  might  happen.  So  finding  F* 
Dunstan  Pettinger  there  (not  the  one  to  whom  she  had  in<- 
tended  to  confess),  she  was  at  once  reconcOed  by  him  in  Lord 
Ormond's  stable.  In  the  afternoon  she  returned  to  Lady 
Denby,  telling  her  she  was  now  content  to  stay  with  her  as 
long  as  she  pleased,  for  all  was  done.  Lady  Denby,  in  great 
trouble,  runs  out  to  tell  Buckingham ;  he  as  instantly  tells 
the  king,  who  was  highly  displeased.  They  try  to  persuade 
I«ady  Falkland  to  return  before  it  became  known*  She  was 
immovable,  and  was  therefore  allowed  to  return  home,  whi- 
ther she  was  soon  followed  by  Secretary  Coke,  with  a  com- 
mand from  the  king  to  her  to  remain  confined  to  her  house 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure*  Thus,  if  she  had  not  acted  as 
she  did,  all  would  have  been  prevented ;  for  she  remained 


near  her,  as  all  her  household  was  Protestant. 

The  day  after  her  reconciliation  Dr«  Cousin  returned  to 
town,  and  came  to  visit  her,  thinking  perhaps  to  hear  her 
confession.  When  she  told  him  all  she  had  done,  he  fell  into 
flo  great  and  violent  a  trouble  that  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  would  not  rise  nor  eat  £rom  morning  till  night, 
weeping  even  to  roaring ;  trying  to  make  her  return  by  tell- 
ing  her  of  the  disgrace  of  their  company,  that  she  would  hurt 
ouers  by  making  men  afraid  of  them,  and  that  every  one 
would  say  this  was  the  end  of  those  that  received  their  opi- 
nions* But  seeing  he  no  way  prevailed  with  her,  only  to  make 
her  sit  fasting  with  him  aU  day,  he  went  his  way,  and  came 
no  more  to  her,  as  neither  did  the  other  divines  of  this  set ; 
though  she  always  respected  them,  and  others  of  their  opinions 
came  afterwards  to  frequent  her  house. 

Lord  Falkland's  agent  in  England,  without  waiting  for 
orders  (though  they  came  fast  enough,  for  her  husband  was 
greatly  enraged),  immediately  stops  her  allowance ;  so  that 
she,  who  was  never  much  beforehand,  was  soon  brought  to 
such  a  pass  as  to  be  obliged  to  send  her  children  and  waiting- 
women  to  dine  and  sup  at  their  friends.  -  But  her  husband 
soon  wrote  to  her  chief  servant  to  take  them  away;  and  with 
them  he  took  all  her  servants  except  one  young  maid  (who 
although  then  a  Protestant  woi^d  not  leave  her  mistress),  and 
every  Uiing  in  the  house,  even  the  beer,  coal,  wood,  and  all 
else  that  was  movable,  leaving  her  confined  alone,  and  in  this 
necessity ;  so  that  she  had  not  even  meat  of  any  sort  to  put  into 
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licr  mouth  ;  a  thing  so  wholly  strange  to  her  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  it,  and  wished  to  conceal  it.  Yet  not  to  let  her 
faithful  servant  suiibr  by  it,  she  sent  her  to  Lord  Omiond's 
to  meals,  "with  a  charge  to  conceal  her  case.  And  she,  to  give 
her  lady  wliathclp  she  could  and  yet  obey  her,  took  privately 
from  tlie  table  pieces  ed"  pie-cnist  or  bread-and-hiitter,  whicn 
she  brought  home,  and  whicli  were  all  that  Lady  Falkland 
had  to  live  upon  some  days.  But  after  a  while  her  maid,  no 
longer  able  to  endure  to  see  her  in  such  extremity,  made  it 
known  nt  Lord  Ormond's,  from  whose  table  she  was  after- 
wards supplied  while  her  conhncincnt  lasted.  At  last  some 
Catholics  began  to  visit  her;  and  one,  Lady  Manners,  seeing 
what  state  she  was  in,  told  it  to  Lady  Carlisle  (for  the  Catho- 
lics dared  not  move  the  kiiii^;  personally  in  her  behalf),  who 
advertised  the  king  iu  what  necessity  she  was,  and  how  the 
loss  oi"  lier  liberty  prevented  her  seeking  remedy.  It  turned 
out  tliat  the  only  reason  her  confinement  had  been  so  long 
was,  that  no  one  had  done  this  sooner  ;  for  the  king  wondered 
she  was  still  confined,  it  havin^r  been  far  from  his  intention: 
but  lie  had  not  been  put  in  mind  of  it  before ;  aodke  pcesentlj 
gave  her  leave  to  go  abroad  at  her  pleamre. 

The  terror  of  a  confinement  having  wrought  nothing  on 
her,  her  friends  bep^an  to  renew  their  persuasions  ;  and  first 
the  king  sent  lier  from  court  a  paper  of  aririnnettts,  writ  bv 
one  of  their  Idshops,  to  prove  that  even  thougii  tlie  Catholic 
religion  were  true,  yet  it  was  lawful  to  communicate  with  the 
Anglicans.  This  paper  was  sent  over  to  Father  Leander,  who 
answered  it  so  well,  that  when  she  returned  tlie  paper  with 
the  answer,  the  bishop  who  wrote  it  sent  to  her  to  desire  her 
not  to  ])uhlish  it;  which  she  did  not,  not  wishini^  to  get  un- 
necessarily into  trouble.  Others  pressed  her  with  considera- 
tions id^out  disi^racinfj  her  lord,  undoing  him  and  her  children, 
and  separating  licrseif  from  him  (for  he  would  no  more  live 
with  her  himself  than  suffer  his  children  to  live  with  her). 
They  told  her  that  she  was  never  in  such  favour  with  the 
king  as  just  before  her  change,  and  that  she  might  regain  all 
and  more  by  returning,  and  might  thus  benefit  her  husband. 
Others  procured  disputations  between  priests  and Bunistezs  ia 
her  presence,  but  ail  to  no  purpose. 

About  this  time  she  procured  the  conversion  of  the  young 
maid  that  served  her.  She  had  at  first  much  ado  to  get  her  to 
see  a  priest,  all  of  whom  she  seriously  believed  to  be  w^tches, 
as  she  had  heard  from  the  Scotch  ministers  in  their  pulpits. 
Father  Dunstan  reconciled  her.  Not  long  after  he  was  taken 
in  Lady  Falkland's  house  by  means  of  the  servant  who  had 
left  hex  iu  such  jte^essi^  (which  nftf»i^  man  on  kis  drnfhheri 
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9tet  to  het  for  a  |kriest,  but  none  could  be  got  befcm  he  died  $ 
yet  he  expressed  much  desize  to  have  had  one,  and  earnestly 
commended  his  wife  to  become  a  Catholic),  who  thought  to 
gein  Lord  FaLldand's  favour  thereby;  but  he  was  mocS  mis- 
takeo^  for  the  deputy's  displeasure  against  his  wife  was  xmther 
beeanee  he  thought  himself  prejudiced  by  her  chai^  thML 
because  of  her  being  a  Cathotie,  and  becanse  of  the  haste  she 
had  nade  to  publish  it,  aa  well  as  from  the  false  eomplamts 
which  his  servants  wrote  over  to  Ireland  to  him  of  her  putting 
impediments  in  the  way  <^  his  afiain  at  eourt^  whieh  he  be* 
lieved  to  be  the  case  m  spite  of  the  contrary  assurances  he 
received  from  the  Duchess  of  Buekingham,  Jjady  Denhy^  and 
lus  own  sister  Lady  Newburgh. 

In  October  16i8T,  some  of  her  fneuds  represented  to  the 
couneil  that  her  husband  ought  at  least  to  allow  her  enouf^ 
to  keep  her  out  of  waut«  and  procured  an  order  commanding 
him  to  give  her  SOO/.  a-yearj  mid  to  pay  her  debts,  a  schedule 
of  which  is  anaezed  to  the  same  order.  This  was  certainly 
never  acted  upon ;  aud  our  btogiaphar  telle  us  that  it  was 
because  she  would  never  eafozee,  nor  so  much  as  advertise 
him  of  it,  knowing  well  how  much  it  would  displease  him  to 
aee  himself  oardained  to  do  that  whieh  he  ought  to  do  volun- 
tarily and  would  not.  However  this  may  be^  the  king,  m 
May  the  next  year,  ratified  the  order  anew  because  it  had  not 
yet  been  enforced  \  and  a  letter  of  Falkland  to  the  king  is 
extnnt  protesting  against  it,  and  ofiering  to  allow  his  wife 
SfXA*  a-year.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  she  hesitated 
to  compel  him«  desiring  to  avoidy  if  possible,  increasing  his 
displeasure  where  with  consclenee  she  could.  This  neglect 
of  hers  made  her  friends  less  forward  to  help  her,  especially 
as  she  did  her  utmost  to  conceal  from  them,  first  die  tact  that 
she  made  no  use  of  the  order,  and  secondly,  her  niotiTes  for 
not  doing  so*  Hence  she  retired  to  a  litUe  old  house  that 
ahe  took  in  a  village  on  the  Thames,  ten  miles  from  London 
(her  mother  haviii^  obliged  her  to  leave  the  house  she  had  up 
to  this  timd  lent  her  in  London),  where  she  and  her  maid 
lived  alone,  the  house  ready  to  fall  on  their  beads,  and  with 
BO  Other  furniture  than  a  Hock-bed  on  the  bare  ground,  bor- 
rcKved  of  a  poor  body  in  the  town,  an  old  hamper  that  served 
her  for  a  table,  and  a  wooden  stool.  Here  one  Lent  she  lived 
fodT  the  most  part  on  water  in  which  fish  had  been  boiled,  her 
maid  eating  the  fish  ;  and  for  all  these  hardships,  both  of  than 
afterwards  affirmed  that  they  were  never  move  merry  or  con* 
tented  in  their  whole  lives  than  they  were  then.  She  spent 
her  time  in  writing ;  and  among  other  things  translated  Car- 
dinal du  Perron's  reply  to  the  king,  whic»  he  had  psiated 
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abroad  ;  but  the  copies  were  seized  on  their  entry  to  J^ngland, 
nnd  burnt  by  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  few  only 
reaching  her  hands. 

When  Lord  Falkland  was  recalled  into  England  in  1630^ 
she  was  careful  to  live  in  a  little  better  fashion  than  she  had 
been  wont,  and  to  avoid  being  i-elieved  by  others,  as  disffrace* 
ful  to  liim.  However,  he  would  not  see  her  till  the  (jueen  inter- 
posed and  brought  about  a  reconciliation ;  but  they  continued  to 
live  apart ;  for  his  fortune  was  so  utterly  ruined  that  he  could 
not  kcc])  up  an  establishment,  but  resided  at  Lord  Newburgh's, 
Lucius,  her  eldest  son,  at  this  time  oflended  his  father  mortally 
by  marrying  Lettice  Morrison,  a  portionless  girl,  when  Lord 
Falkland  had  looked  out  ibr  liim  a  jiarty  by  whom  he  hoped  to 
restore  liis  ruined  estate ;  licr  other  children  were  dispersed 
among  their  friends.  But  al)out  tlie  year  1633  Lord  Falkland 
did,  by  the  providence  of  Ood,  call  home  his  four  youn;:ier 
daucrhters  (who  else  would  never  have  been  like  to  come  to 
the  ir  mother's  hands)  ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, while  he  was  waiting  on  the  king,  then  newly  conie  from 
Scotland,  he  fell  from  a  shooting-stand  at  Theobalds  and  broke 
his  leg,  and  instantly  broke  it  in  a  second  and  a  tliird  place 
with  standing  up  upon  it  at  the  king's  coming  to  him;  who 
commanded  his  doctor  and  surgeon,  then  waiting,  not  to  leave 
him  on  any  occasion  till  he  was  well.  He  was  carried  into  a 
lodge  in  the  Park,  whither  he  sent  for  his  wife  to  him,  who 
came  instantly  fiora  London  (about  twenty  miles),  never 
going  to  bed  on  the  road  ;  and  when  she  came,  staying  with 
him  day  and  night,  watching  with  him,  and  never  putting  off 
her  clothes  all  the  time;  slee|)iiii;-  a  little  by  day  in  her  ehair, 
or  lying  on  the  ground  on  a  pallet  which  he  had  brought  ia 
for  her.  He  was  then  visited  by  some  few  of  his  friends  and 
one  of  his  daughters;  hut  no  one  stayed  with  him  but  his 

'  wife,  who  left  him  not  till  his  death,  which  was  but  a  week 
after.  For  the  surgeon,  under takinpf  the  part  of  a  bone- 
setter,  pretended  to  set  his  leg;  but  faiiuig  in  it,  instead  of 
being  set,  it  cranaiened.  They  then  sent  for  Dr.  Myarne  and 
Mr.  Aubert  i^thc  queen's  physician  and  surgeon)  and  an  hos- 
pital surgeon,  who,  on  consultation,  resolved  that  the  leg  must 
come  of}'.  She  wanted  Mr.  Aubert  to  do  it ;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded to  choose  some  one  else,  who  seems  to  have  done  it 
clumsily  enough,  but  without  elicitinGr  any  groans  or  other 
expression  of  disgust  from  the  fortitude  of  his  patient.  In 
the  cutting  the  bone  was  scaled.  Judgincf,  therefore,  that  it 
was  more  like  to  gangrene  agam  tiiau  eiu  e,  they  did  not  sear 
it,  but  stanched  the  blood  for  the  present  with  a  powder,  not 

^     tbinking  he  could  live  through  a  new  cutting ;  but  thej  did 
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not  tell  him  his  danger.  The  next  morning  it  bled  again,  and 
was  stanched  in  the  same  way,  and  at  seven  the  same  even- 
ing it  burst  out  again ;  but  the  doctor  and  two  suri^eons  (Sir 
Tlicodore  Myarne  and  Mr.  Aubert  were  gone)  were  playing 
at  tables,  and  would  not  leave  their  game  to  come  to  him, 
"When  they  did  at  last  come,  they  told  him  there  was  no 
hope ;  and  so  offered  no  more  to  stop  it,  but  let  him  bleed  to 
death,  and  would  not  be  drawn  to  do  any  tiling  more  for 
him.  He  was  nothing  daunted  at  this  unexpected  news,  but 
spoke  to  his  wife  in  French  (because  the  surgeons,  his  ser- 
vants, and  chaplain  were  by),  and  gave  her  directions  about 
his  affairs;  and  a  little  after  asked  (still  in  French,  which  he 
spoke  ill  enough)  if  her  honme  were  there  ?  She  answered, 
that  he  that  used  to  wait  on  her  abroad  was  there ;  then  he 
said  he  did  not  mean  him,  and  she  perceived  tliat  he  meant 
her  priest,  whom  he  called  homme  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
servant.  She  not  having  provided  one,  us  not  iearing  his 
death,  at  least  not  so  suddenly,  and  being  unable  to  procure 
one  from  London  soon  enough,  told  him  there  was  no  other 
there.  He  then  asked  her  if  there  was  no  way  but  legal ; 
she,  kneeling  by  his  bed,  told  him  the  best  she  couid  liow  to 
dispose  himself  interiorly,  not  having  exterior  means.  But 
3he  durst  not  propose  the  open  profession  of  a  desire  to  be  a 
Catholic,  not  thinking  it  to  be  necessary,  and  fearing  he  might 
be  too  loving  and  careful  a  father,  and  not  have  the  courage 
to  prejudice  his  children.  He  seemed  to  hearken  to  all  she 
-said,  but  spake  nothing.  He  was  bleeding  to  death  more 
than  three  hours,  most  part  of  which  he  passed  in  silence, 
espc  cially  towards  the  last;  she  the  wliilst  praying  by  him  or 
speaking  to  him.  And  he  being  very  near  death,  one  of  the 
surgeons  desired  him  to  profess  he  died  a  Protestant ;  or  else, 
he  said,  his  lady  being  there  and  speaking  much  to  him,  it 
would  be  reported  he  died  a  Papist.  To  this,  which  the  man. 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  he  only  turned  away  his  head 
witiiout  answering  him  ;  but  seeing  he  did  not  cease  to  bawl 
the  same  in  liis  ears,  he  said  to  him  at  last,  "Pray  do  not  in- 
terrupt my  silent  meditation ;"  which  showed  he  could  have 
said  the  other  if  he  would.  He  died  presently  after  witliout 
agony  or  sign  of  strife,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  He*  was  pro- 
bably inclined  to  become  a  Catholic  by  reading  his  wife's 
translation  of  Du  Perron,  a  copy  of  which  was  found  in  his 
closet  all  noted  by  him,  and  by  talking  with  Mr.  Clayton. 

Seeing  him  dead,  though  she  wept, — for  she  truly  loved 
him  much, — she  was  very  present  with  herself;  and  her  first 
thoughts  were  to  get  her  children  to  live  with  her,  in  order 
to  make  them  Catholics.   And  that  she  might  prevent  any 
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hindrance  and  g-et  their  consent  speedily,  she  that  night,  late 
as  it  was,  horrowed  a  coach,  and  went  together  with  his  dead 
body  in  the  dark  to  his  house,  where  her  daughters  were, 
being  nine  miles ;  whither  she  came  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning:  seekiug  first  to  conceal  her  coming  from  her  chil- 
dren, then  to  let  them  know  their  fatlier  was  past  hope ;  after 
which,  seeing  them  so  extremely  troubled  at  her  leaving  him 
alone  to  die,  she  confessed  he  was  dead,  seeking  with  all  her 
power  to  comfort  them.    She  made  haste  to  propose  their 
living  with  her,  telling  them  their  father  desired  it,  and  say- 
ing all  she  could  imagine  to  incline  them  to  it,  and  begging 
them  to  promise  not  to  leave  her.   They  did  so,  moved  rather 
by  tlie  iidelity  she  had  shown  their  lather  at  his  death,  and 
by  thinking  it  his  will,  than  by  any  thing  else  she  could  say. 
And  she  thought  it  a  great  victory  to  have  obtained  their  con- 
sents, though  how  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  charge  she 
knew  not.    All  her  friends  blamed  her  when  they  came  to 
know  it.    Iler  own  means  were  miserably  slender,  and  of 
these  she  had  to  assign  more  than  half  to  pay  hei  debts  ;  and 
she  could  not  look  to  live  on  other  people,  as  she  knew  her 
children  had  too  proud  stomachs  to  submit  to  be  dependents 
upon  any  one  lower  than  the  king  and  queen.  • 

Her  only  intention  at  present  was  to  get  her  children  to 
a  place  where  they  might  have  more  occasion  to  come  to  a 
know  K  (l[re  of  the  truth,  and  better  means  to  follow  it,  trust- 
ing to  God  both  for  their  conversion  and  maintenance.  So 
sJiu  promised  them  never  to  speak  cjf  religion  to  them  till 
they  desired  it,  which  they  supposed  would  be  never  ;  but 
she  knew  that  to  speak  when  they  had  no  mind  to  hear  would 
only  avert  them  ironi  religion,  so  she  never  did  any  thing  but 
pray  for  them.  A  difficulty  had  to  be  surmounted;  so  she 
proposed  to  her  confessor  the  question,  whether  a  Catholic 
might  have  flesh  dressed  on  fasting-days  for  a  Protestant 
likely  to  be  converted,  to  keep  him  a  place  when  he  would 
not  stii  v  without  it,  and  where  flesh  would  any  how  be  dressed 
for  infirm  Catholics  ?  He  answered  that  in  the  case  put  it 
might  be  dotic ;  but  if  she  asked  about  her  daughters,  as 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  it  might  not  be  done. 
She  made  use  of  the  former  part  of  his  answer,  not  thinking 
herself  bound  to  take  his  word  for  the  latter.  Kot  that  she 
had  any  contempt  for  the  ordinance  of  the  Church,  which 
had  :>uch  power  over  her  as  to  check  instantly  her  strongest 
appetites,  as  her  daughter  Lucy  often  amused  herself  in  prov- 
ing— going  out  visiting  with  her  mother  all  the  morning 
oii  last-days,  and  then  dropping  in  to  dine  with  some  Protes- 
tant friends  where  there  was  no  fasting  diet,  and  never  re- 
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nriiKKng  her  foi^tful  modwr  of  tiie  day  till  ske  had  the  meat 
mdy  to  pot  into  her  month ;  when  she  wonld  laugh  to  see 
how  sttddenlT  she  had  stopped  her  in  hsx  haate^  while  her 
mother  would  thank  her  flincerelj  for  reminding  her  ^  her 
duty,  ^ 

This  fifst  winter  her  two  elder  aona  (Lucius  Lord  Falk- 
land and  Lawrence  Gary)  were  widi  her;  wd  many  of  their 
friends,  Oxford  scholars  and  others,  came  to  h«r  hiouse,  and 
were  exceedingly  welcome  to  her.  Thar  diflcoorse  was  fre« 
qnently  of  religion^  diere  hetng  many  who  were  exceedingly 
capable  <m  both  sides,  and  ^e  hoped  that  this  talk,  so  plea* 
aantly  conducted,  would  draw  h»  daughters*  attention ;  as, 
indeed,  it  did  work  in  some  of  them  more  than  they  made 
flhow  of,  and  all  of  them  found  matter  to  reflect  on  after- 
wards, though  then  they  marked  it  not  mudi.  For  they 
conld  not  help  seeing  that  often  the  Protestants  said  the 
same  as  the  Catholics,  taking  the  Catholics*  part  entirely 
against  their  own  side,  as  their  eldest  brother  Lucius  tiien 
£d,  who  at  this  time  was  so  wholly  Catholic  in  opinion  that 
he  would  affirm  he  knew  nothing  but  what  the  Church  tc^d 
him ;  but  if  he  was  asked  why  he  was  not  reconciled,  he  said 
he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  resolve  any  thing  so  determin- 
ately  as  to  diange  profession  upon  it  till  he  was  forty 
years  old.  But  he  lived  not  to  see  four-and-tbirly,  and  this 
good  dis[^ti(m  did  not  last ;  for  shortly  after  this  time  he 
fell  in  with  a  bo<^  of  Socinus,  v^ch  opened  to  him  a  new 
way.  Another  vdio  took  the  same  mde  was  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Trini^  College  in  Oxford, 
where  by  reading  he  made  himself  a  Catholic,  and  so  went 
over  to  the  Bene£ctine  College  at  Douai,  where,  not  shining 
so  much  as  he  expected, — for  he  there  found  young  students 
able  to  do  that  which  gave  him  matter  tp  admire  ever  after, — 
he  returned  to  Oxf<nrd  a  Protestant,  at  least  no  Catholic. 
IWe,  as  it  was  said,  he  preached  at  St  Mary's;  and  had 
again  become  a  Catholic,  or  towards  it,  when  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  much  frequented  Lady  Falkland's  house.  Though 
he  called  Protestants  tmr,  and  dressed  like  an  Oxford  scholar^ 
Tet  he  was  secretly  a  Catholic,  if  not  more  secretly  neith^^ 
but  that  which  he  was  known  to  be  after  (a  Socinian) ;  for  in 
him  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  impossibility  of  a^eement 
between  his  heart  and  his  tongue.  There  were  ouers  who 
argued  in  the  same  way  who  were  very  Catholic  in  opinion. 
Lady  Falkland's  daughters  thus  saw  either  that  the  Protest* 
ants  signed  as  Catholics,  or  else  that  they  who  were  in  good 
earnest  Protestants,  as  much  as  men  with  sense  helped  withi 
desire  to  be  so  could  be,  disagreed  among  themselves,  laughing 
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at  one  another's  aiguments,  at  least  £dn^  ever  to  break  off  m 
jest  wliat  was  begun  seriously.  They  noticed  likewise  another 
thing,  which  afterwards  afforded  matter  of  reflection^ — that 
those  who  were  seriously  touched  in  conscience  with  the  de* 
sire  of  the  truthj  and  began  to  search  after  it,  did  always  end 
in  the  Catholic  religion^  unless  detained  by  some  other  re- 
spects, of  which  they  witnessed  too  many. 

As  yet,  however,  these  younc^  ladies  were  an  unmitigated 
trouble  to  their  mother ;  they  liked  living  with  her,  b^uae 
there  they  could  have  their  own  wills  absolutely,  because 
they  esteemed  her  house  their  proper  natural  place,  where 
they  might  remain  without  being  under  the  least  obligation 
to  any  body ;  and  they  presumed  on  her  great  desire  to  keep 
them,  and  allowed  her,  m  order  to  procure  them  all  that  they 
irished,  or  that  she  thought  would  please  them,  to  deprive 
herself  of  necessary  things ;  and  if  the  least  trifle  was  not  got 
for  them  suddenly,  just  when  they  desired  it,  they  forgot  all 
she  had  done,  and  only  looked  to  the  j[>resent  disappointment, 
and  threatened  to  be  gone,  wondermg  she  should  offer  to 
keep  them  when  she  was  not  able  to  do  it.  Her  ext^or- 
dinaiy  care  they  considered  an  ordinary  mother's  part,  whilst 
they  scarce  thought  the  duty  of  children  theirs.  And  though 
thev  knew  that  with  her  they  had  more  than  they  could  have 
had  elsewhere,  yet  they  seemed  to  think  her  beholden  to 
them  for  staying ;  and  would  on  occasions  (sometimes  small 
enough)  when  she  had  vexed  them,  and  they  fancied  she  had 
done  amiss,  reproach  her  with  her  religion  as  giving  her  leave 
to  do  any  tiling ;  when  she  would,  with  tears  m  her  eyes,  ask 
pardon  for  the  scandal  she  had  given  them. 

But  her  confidence  and  patience  were  rewarded,  after 
three-quarters  of  a  year,  when  they  were  converted  by  an 
ediiving  Benedictine  father,  F.  Cuthbert  Breton.  Lady  Falk- 
land was  only  gradually  made  acquainted  with  their  oiange, 
when,  by  their  forbearing  to  go  to  church,  it  was  suspected 
by  their  Protestant  friends;  they  then  acknowledged  it  to 
their  mother,  who  either  knew  nothing  before,  or  durst  not 
take  any  notice  of  it  for  fear  of  hindering  it.  Presentij 
Lord  Newburgh,  their  uncle,  went  to  the  king,  and  procured 
a  command  that  the  young  ladies  should  be  sent  to  their 
brothers.  She  told  Secretary  Coke  that  she  would  herself 
can^  her  answer  to  the  king ;  judging  it  best  to  seek  either 
justice  or  mercy  immediately  from  him.  She  represented 
now  hard  a  thing  it  would  be  to  take  her  children  from  her 
against  her  and  their  wills,  neither  party  havitup  done  any 
tmn^  to  forfeit  their  natural  liberty ;  and  no  less  hard  to 
punish  her  son  by  charging  him  with  four  unwilling  sisterSt 
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and  nothing  to  keep  them,  without  asking  his  consent.  So 
the  king  gave  her  leave  to  keep  them  till  she  heard  his 
further  pleasure,  lie  then  sent  to  Lord  Falkland ;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  make  his  house  his  sisters'  prison,  and  him- 
self their  gaoler ;  so  they  were  left  at  peace,  the  controversy 
having  only  served  to  hasten  their  reconciliation,  which  else 
the  apprehension  of  confession  might  have  delayed.  Yet 
divers  Catholics  dissuaded  both  their  mother  and  F.  Cuth- 
bert  from  venturing  on  it  so  suddenly,  because  they  felt  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  no  peace  till  her  children  were 
taken  from  her,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Protestants. 
But  she  that  had  so  much  confidence  when  there  was  not  the 
least  sign  of  hope,  would  not  want  it  now ;  and  Father  Cuth- 
bert,  who  knew  how  little  they  had  been  swayed  by  their 
mother,  and  how  little  they  had  cared  about  pleasing  her,  and 
who  had  seen  all  that  had  passed,  could  not  doubt  but  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  this  change.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before 
she  saw  herself  in  very  much  danger  of  losing  what  she  had 
gained  by  God's  mercy  with  so  much  pain. 

Mr.  Chillingworth  was  a  constant  and  welcome  guest  at 
her  house,  as  she  had  a  great  thirst  for  his  conversion,  and 
had  also  a  great  idea  of  his  sanctity  from  his  freedom  in 
reproving  her.  She  respected  him  highly,  and  before  her 
daughters  were  Catholics,  strove  to  raise  the  same  esteem  in 
them ;  for  he  busied  liimself  about  their  conversion,  and 
afterwards  for  their  establishment  in  religion.  But  this 
man,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  he  was  even  a 
sound  Catholic,  and  if  so,  when  he  began  to  change,  soon 
showed  signs  of  dislike  at  what  had  passed;  for  he  could 
hardly  think  any  thing  well  done  that  was  not  done  by  him- 
self; and  now  he  saw  what  he  had  ofiered  at  effected  by 
another,  without  his  being  consulted  or  even  made  ac- 
quainted with  it.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  sought  to 
draw  them  back ;  and  that  with  so  much  closeness,  subtlety, 
and  so  many  forgeries,  as  none  but  the  devil  could  have  in- 
vented, and  none  but  God  could  deliver  from.  It  was  said 
he  had  undertaken  this  to  their  Protestant  friejids,  having 
missed  of  laying  that  obligation  on  the  mother  he  had  aimed 
at  in  making  them  Catholics.  It  could  not  have  been  simple 
charity,  otherwise  he  would  have  taken  some  pains  with  liis 
own  mother,  whom  he  had  made  a  Catholic,  but  was  so  far 
from  going  about  to  make  her  other,  that  he  seemed  always, 
as  she  said,  to  give  her  hope  of  his  own  return  in  time. 
Lady  Falkland's  daughters  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  man ; 
he  was  much  with  them,  and  they  heard  him  with  open  ears. 
He  the  while  sought  to  gain  knowledge  and  power  over  their 
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spiriu,  and  then  soon  spoke  sonu?  words  which  seemed  indi- 
rectly to  make  them  look  a  lilile  back,  rather  as  not  bcinsT 
come  by  a  right  way  than  not  arriv  ed  at  a  rii^ht  place  ;  aiul 
then  proposed  himself  as  their  must  proper  assistant,  he 
having  been  a  long  waverer,  and  they  too  speedy  resolvers. 
Next,  he  was  very  inquisitive  about  tlie  motives  whereby 
they  were  induced  to  become  Catholics;  and  then  persuaded 
them  to  receive  soiiie  better  to  rely  on  from  liiiu,  tliat  he 
might  easier  destroy  what  he  liad  built,  d  hen  lie  was  most 
officious  in  assisting  at  their  devotions,  and  tried  to  make 
them  change  their  confessor  for  his;  next  he  offered  to  in- 
struct tiiem  in  some  things,  and  tried  to  draw  them  to  open 
their  hearts  to  him  in  any  doubt  or  diJhculty,  and  all  tiiat 
lie  might  know  wliat  dilhculties  they  had  and  make  the  most 
of  tliem.  However,  as  they  did  not  so  far  ^ive  him  their 
conlidence,  he  could  not  for  some  time  find  an}  thing  to  lix 
upon;  at  last  he  discovered  some  small  diihculty  which  they 
had.  He  here  begins,  seeming  to  take  the  same  difficulty  from 
tliem,  to  engage  them  to  investigate  it  with  him;  and  tu  have 
more  cuidi  ience  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  ids  pro- 
ceedings, of  wliicii  he  made  tnem  oelieve  they  were  witnesses 
at  the  beginning. 

At  first,  then,  he  showed  only  some  little  dislike  of  that 
which  lie  had  perceived  they  were  not  forward  to  use;  yet 
very  reservedly  ;  the  wiiilst  (as  condemning  the  senselessness 
of  Protestants)  he  began  to  propose  to  them  what  would  be 
most  reasonable  to  be  thought,  were  it  not  for  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  laying  before  them  that  which  lie  after  fol- 
lowed (Socinianism).  Then  he  spoke  of  the  iornier  thing 
with  more  dislike,  but  acquitting  the  Church  of  any  concern 
in  it;  and  seemed  to  discover  other  things  somewiiat  bhim- 
able,  wuh  wliich  he  charged  not  the  Church  but  private 
men's  irregular  devotions;  till  by  degrees  he  made  these  ob- 
jectionable things  ap})ear  of  consequence,  and  many  in  num- 
ber. And  what  he  durst  not  yet  say  by  iiiniself  he  did  by 
counterfeited  letters;  as  one  purporting  to  be  from  a  man 
inclined  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  diverted  therefrom  by  certain 
devotions  he  fouiiil  ^^ractised,  who  advised  him  not  to  strain 
at  a  gnat  in  the  Protestant  religion  and  swallow  a  camel  in 
the  Catholic:  tliis  he  showed  them,  and  afterwards  bragged 
of  tire  deceit.  Another  paper  purported  to  be  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  he  afterwards  unluckily  gave 
them  the  fotd  cop}^  of  it  by  mistake.  After  making  these 
things  seem  strange  to  them,  he  began  to  say  he  saw  not  how 
so  fully  to  excuse  the  Church,  and  yet  ended  by  professing 
liim&eif  a  Catholic.    To  prevent  their  speaking  of  all  this,  he 
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inveighed  against  one  who  had  done  so,  calling  it  a  breadi  of 
tnut ;  80  they  concealed  it.  Thus  he  continued  daily  to  ad- 
vance by  imperceptible  degrees,  till  he  came  to  affirm  those 
things  to  be  impious,  and  the  Church  to  be  guilty  in  allow- 
ing thepfftctice.  Nevertheless  he  said  the  doctrine  which  she 
pretended  to  teach  was  good,  but  she  approved  the  practice 
of  things  repugnant  to  that  doctrine.  He  hoped,  he  said, 
that  he  should  receive  satisfaction  in  these  things,  and  would 
receive  with  much  anparent  joy  any  plausible  answer  to  his 
objections ;  but  would  be  sure  soon  to  return  with  some  new 
discovery  of  its  unsoundness.  When  the  young  ladies  urged 
him  to  speak  to  others  as  fully  as  he  did  to  them,  and  to  let 
diem  hear  ^  conference,  he  made  long  delays,  pretending 
not  to  be  ready,  as  he  wished  for  fuller  satisfaction  to  amass 
all  possible  olgcctions.  He  made  no  doubt  of  receiving  full 
latisfactioQ ;  yet  if  he  should  not,  and  if  the  things  should 
tank  out  to  be  as  condemnable  as  he  said,  and  the  Church  as 
much  engaged  in  them,  then,  as  its  foundation,  infallibility^ 
would  be  overthrown,  he  asked  them  whether  they  would  be 
content  to  retire  from  their  mother's  to  their  brother's,  and 
there,  by  the  help  of  their  brother  (as  a  Protestant)  and  him- 
self (as  a  Catholic)  begin  a  new  inquiry  into  religion,  they 
two  debating  between  them,  and  then  informtugthe  ladies  of 
the  result.  One  of  them,  Elizabeth,  was  persuaded  into 
giving  this  conditional  promise. 

I^dy  Ealkland  had  no  suspicion  of  him,  though  she  was 
warned  by  Lord  Craven,  a  Protestant,  that  he  was  no  Ca- 
tholic; and  that  he  would  not  let  Lord  Craven's  brother^ 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  making  one,  be  any  thing  in  quiet ; 
bat  having  first  drawn  him  to  resolve  to  be  a  Catholic,  he 
woidd  then  stop  him,  and  draw  him  back  again,  and  when 
ha  saw  him  ready  to  fix  himself  where  he  was  before,  draw 
him  on  i^ain.  This  she  did  not  believe ;  but  informed  ChU- 
fingworth  of  it,  who  received  it  with  much  patience  as  a  ca« 
lurnny  cast  on  him  for  God  s  cause.    But  it  was  quite  true. 

After  procuring  Elizabeth  s  assent,  Chillingworth,  under- 
hand, got  Lord  New  burgh  to  propose  to  the  young  ladies  to 
remove  to  dieir  brother's.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Eli- 
zabeth acknowledged  to  him  also  (with  whom  Chillingworth ' 
had  dealt  secretly,  though  he  pretended  that  he  did  not  know 
him),  that  slie  had  some  fear  of  religion,  and  yielded  to  go  to 
her  brother's  on  condition  she  might  have  a  Catholic  with 
her,  naming  Mr.  Chillingworth  for  the  purpose,  according 
to  his  instigation;  but  she  soon  saw  she  had  gone  farther 
than  she  meant,  and  was  kept  back  the  more  by  Chilling^ 
worthls  lepcottches  of  her  cowardice  in  not  going*   She  per- 
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ceived  how  she  had  been  surprised,  all  her  fears  being  built 
on  his  unproved  supposals,  and  began  to  suspect  his  honesty; 
especially  when  he  by  mistake  ])Ut  into  her  hands  the  foul 
copy  of  what  he  had  given  them  as  irom  the  Archbishop  uf 
Canterbury  in  his  own  handwriting.  She  therefore  abso- 
lutely recalled  her  promise,  and  refused  to  go  till  he  had 
given  his  promised  proofs  and  held  the  conference.  It  was 
this,  as  he  declared,  that  made  him  throw  off  the  mask;  for 
he  would  have  continued  a  seeming  Catholic^  had  not  they 
]>y  their  urging  thrust  him  out. 

We  must  interrupt  our  narrative  liere,  only  staying  to 
inform  our  readers  that  it  was  written  by  Lucy,  one  ot  these 
four  young  ladies;  which  accounts  for  the  intimate  know- 
ledge she  siiows  of  all  this  passage  with  Chilling  worth,  which 
is  not  nearly  ended  yet.  One  thing  she  does  not  know, 
^vhich  wc  can  supply  to  her  narrative.  She  owns  that  her 
uncle  Newburgh  knew  the  character  of  the  agent  he  was 
using  to  undermine  her  faith,  and  she  mentions  a  report 
tliat  Clulliugworth  undertook  his  liypocritical  part  at  the 
instance  of  I.ady  Falkland's  Protestant  friends.  But  she 
seems  to  think  that  Laud  had  very  iittle  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  the  paper  given  them  in  liis  name  was  a  mere  forgery  of 
Chillingworth  s.  Weai-e  afraid  that  the  following  letter  tt  iids 
to  prove  that  the  Anglican  martyr  had  more  to  do  with  this 
yerj  scandalous  proceeding  than  had  ever  heen  suspected. 

Archbishop  Laud  to  Kijig  Charles  I, 

**  May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty, 
The  Lord  Newburgh  hath  lately  acquainted  me  that  Mrs.  Anne 
and  ^Irs.  1  Ji/.abetli  Gary,  two  daiigliters  of  the  late  Lord  I'alklnnd, 
arc  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Home,  not  without  tlie  practice  of 
the  lady  their  mother.  Your  mrgesty,  I  presume,  i  c  rni  mbers  what 
suit  the  Lord  Newburgh  made  to  you  at  Greeiuvicli,  and  what  com- 
mand you  SLiit  by  Mr.  Secretary  Coke  to  the  lady,  that  she  should 
forbear  woikmg  upon  her  daughters'  consciences,  and  sulicr  tlieni 
to  go  to  my  lord  their  brotlier,  or  any  other  safe  place,  where  they 
might  receive  siidi  instnictioii  as  was  fit  for  them.  The  lady  trifled 
out  all  these  commands,  pretending  her  daughters'  sickness;  till 
now  they  are  sick  indeed,  yet  not  without  hope  of  recovery.  Foe 

SIS  my  lord  informs  me)  they  meet  with  some  things  there  which 
ey  cannot  digest,  and  are  wilh'ng  to  he  taken  off  again  by  any 
fiur  way.  /  have  taken  hold  of  this,  and  according  to  my  duty  done 
what  I  could  think  JUUst  for  the  present.  But  the  greatest  thing  I 
fear  is,  that  the  mother  will  still  be  practising,  and  do  aU  she  can 
to  hinder.  These  are  therefore  humbly  to  pray  your  majesty  to 
give  mc  leave  to  call  the  old  lady  into  the  high  commission,  if  I 
find  cause  sq  to  do.   And  fartheri  as  I  was,  so  am  I  still  an  earnest 
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suitor  that  slie  might  be  commanded  from  court,  where  if  she  live, 
she  is  as  like  to  breed  inconvenience  to  yourself  as  any  other.  I 
write  without  passion  in  this,  but  witli  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
of  lier  mischievous  practising.  And  now  T  have  once  again  per- 
formed my  duty,  and  acquainted  your  majesty  with  her  dangerous 
disposition,  I  leave  it  to  your  piety  and  wisdom,  and  humbly  beg  to 
take  my  leave* 

Your  majesty*s  moal  obliged  and  ftithful  servant, 
Craydon,  July  20, 168i.  W.  CaMT.'** 

What  came  of  this  intricate  plot  to  deceive  four  young 
girls  we  shall  see  in  our  next  Number, 
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The  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1857*  liongmans. 

We  believe  that  we  express  a  sentiment  very  general  among 
English  Catholics^  when  we  say  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  feel  any  very  strong  convictions  either  way  respecting 
^e  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  mountain  of  La 
Salette.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  state  why  one  feels  an 
especial  interest  in  one  thing,  and  none  in  another,  when  at 
first  sight  both  events  appear  to  have  equal  claims  upon 
one*s  attention.  Of  all  the  horrible  crimes  perpetually  re- 
corded in  the  newspapers^  nobody  can  tell  why  here  and  there 
some  one  enormity  immediately  attracts  every  body's  notice^ 
while  a  host  of  others,  just  as  atrocious  or  singular,  pass 
away  without  creating  any  remarkable  sensation  beyond  the 
immediate  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  perpetrated.  But 
so  it  is  in  all  things  which  are  out  of  tlu  ordinary  routine  of 
daily  action,  where  one's  own  personal  interests  are  not  pri- 
marily concerned.  One  event  is  recorded,  read  of,  and  for- 
gotten ;  another  excites  every  bodjr  to  a  painful  degree,  and 
we  feel  almost  as  if  our  own  happiness  aepended  upon  the 
event's  being  decided  in  accordimce  with  our  private  wishes 
or  opinions. 

For  some  reasons  or  other,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  re- 
ported miraculous  appearance  at  La  Salette  has  not  awa^ 
kened  any  very  general  interest  in  Catholic  circles  in  this 
country,  or,  we  believe,  anywhere  except  a  portion  of  France 

*  8t«t0-F^  Office,  Doncstic,— July  20, 1634* 
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itaAf.  A  certain  nomber  of  Catholifia^  midovbtedl j  o£ 
ferent  daaaes^  have  not  only  been  intarcited  in  it»  bnt  bm 
nnhesitalingly  decided  in  &youx  of  its  realitjr.^  Mndi  has 
been  written  in  its  favourt  not  mecely  by  pioue  and  nncritiGal 
entburiasta^  but  bj  sonnd-jndlglng  and  tempeiate  aeni  who 
approacbed  tbe  subject  witb  a  conviction  that  tbe  one  sole 
tmng  to  be  considered  was  wbether  it  was  true*  On  tbe 
wbolCi  howerer,  tbe  great  majoritj  of  CatboHcs^  both  lay 
and  ckricaly  bave  either  expressed  a  positive  disbelief  in  its 
ffenuinenessi  or  a  disposition  to  suspend  tbdr  judgment  until 
me  subject  was  more  thoroughly  inrestigated ;  or,  more  gene* 
rally  still,  have  confessed  that  the^  could  not  arouse  tbem- 
selves  to  care  very  much  about  it  either  one  way  or  the  other* 
An  immense  number  of  pilgrims,'*  no  doubt,  have  risited  * 
the  moimtain ;  and  the  water  has  been  carried  far  and  wide 
through  Christendom ;  but  neTertheless,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  narrative  has  not  taken  root  generally  in  the  mind 
of  Catholics  of  an  influential  character ;  while  of  those  who 
have  actually  travelled  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed  appari- 
tion not  a  few  have  been  but  partially  satisfied,  however  good 
a  case  they  may  have  presented  to  their  own  minds  and  thoae 
of  odier  persons* 

The  somewhat  languishing  interest  both  of  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  story  has  been  awakened  by  the  trials^ 
reported  in  the  French  newspapers,  of  a  certain  ex-reHgiou8» 
for  having  played  upon  the  credulity  of  the  world  by  per- 
sonating the  Blessed  Virgin  and  presenting  herself  to  the 
diildren,  and  so  giviug  rise  to  the  entire  history.  This  per- 
son, by  name  Constance  Lamerli^re  de  St.  FerrioU  entered  a 
convent  at  Grenoble,  in  which  diocese  is  included  the  moun- 
tain of  La  Salette,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  mistress  of  novices*  After  a  time  she  left  the 
establishment,  and  organised  a  charitable  institution  of  her 
own.  She  was,  however,  considered  to  be  so  eccentric  in 
her  conduct,  that  her  family  instituted  what  we  call  in  Eng- 
land a  commission  **de  lunatieo  inquirendof^  and  in  ISSS 
she  was  legally  declared  incompetent  to  manage  her  own 
affidrs.  A  foitnight  afterwards  the  apparition  to  the  little 
cowherds  took  pGice*  We  need  not  recapitulate  all  the  re- 
ported details  respecting  the  personation, — how  she  is  said 
first  of  all  to  have  boasted  of  it,  then  to  have  confessed  it ; 
how  she  was  seen  by  several  persons  in  the  dress  supposed  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  Blessed  Tirgin ;  how  she  has  subse- 
quently denied  her  confession ;  and,  in  shcnrt,  has  proved  be- 

*  A  correspondent  of  our  own  recorded  his  belief  in  its  genuineness  Bererai 
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jmd  a  doubt  that  she  ia  herself  a  half-cnzj^  half-deaigiiiiig:, 
aiMi  altogether  silly  woman,  with  a  bummg  passion  for  noto» 
riety.  The  facts  to  be  dwelt  upon  are  the  follQwitig:  that 
tlie  details  of  the  supposed  imposture  were  formally  main- 
tained  by  the  Abbe  DeIe<Miy  and  that  in  1855  Mademoiselle 
Lamerllere  brought  an  action  against  him  for  defamation; 
that  the  abbe  justified  his  statements^  and  that  Mademoiadle 
Lamerliere  lost  her  suit  and  had  to  paj  the  costs.  She  ap- 
pealed to  a  higher  tribunal ;  aiul  the  case  was  again  tried  by 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Gsenoble  only  last  Apnl,  when  the 
abbe  was  again  victorious*  The  one  point  urged  against  the 
possibility  that  she  personated  the  Blessed  Yicgmy  aamelj^ 
that  she  waa  at  St.  Marcellin  on  the  day  of  the  apparition,  ia 
answered  by  the  reply  that  she  had  a  writ  mxred  on  her  at 
St.  Marcellin,  not  on  the  day  of  the  apparitMM^  but  on  the 
aaoming  of  the  previous  day,  and  that  there  is  no  pxQo€  of 
any  description  to  show  that  she  waa  not  at  Ia  Sak^  on 
tke  day  itself* 

Uiider  these  ckeviiistances,  it  aaenn  likely,  ludess  sohm- 
thing  new  should  turn  np,  that  the  excitement  produced  in 
some  quarters  by  the  narrative  would  gradually  die  away. 
Whether  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  Lamerliere  is  true  or  not, 
it  ia  clear  that  it  must  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
popular  belief.  Not  possesaing,  however,  any  better  means  for 
inquirii^  into  the  cixeomstances  of  the  case  than  those  within 
the  reach  of  our  readers  generally,  we  should  probably  not 
hare  troubled  them  with  any  remarks  of  our  own,  but  that 
the  whole  affiur  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
laat  number  of  the  Edinkir^  Atview,  which  draws  fsom  it 
the  most  uufounded  accusations  against  Catholics  in  general 
and  the  clergy  in  partieukr.  Indeed,  the  article  is  a  striking 
exhibition  of  those  very  offences  against  sound  reason  aim. 
good  feeling  and  morals  which  it  is  its  object  to  charge  upon 
the  Catholic  Church*  We  hare  often  thought,  and  we  oe- 
lieve  have  said  as  much  in  print,  that  if  ever  a  thoughtful 
person  is  pnaaled  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies 
to  be  observed  among  his  fellow-Catholics,  the  best  possible 
remedy  for  any  temptations  against  faith  \n Irich  may  be  thus 
awakened,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  illogical  unfairness, 
the  absolute  incapacity  for  sound  reasoning,  and  the  palpable 
ill-will,  which  are  at  times  to  be  witnessed  in  the  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  quarters  of  Protestantism.  If  any 
man,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apparition  is  a  grand 
miatiike, — ^partly  honest,  partly  roenisk,^ fancies  that  it  tells 
agaanat  the  general  honesfy  and  morals  of  the  Catholic 
^mefaf  and  that  tha  yirtoea  wanting  in  tiie  Gltedi  ave  to 
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be  fouud  flourishing  among  lier  leading  opponents,  wc  c^m 
only  Stiy,  read  and  study  the  Ed'mhurgk  Review  on  La  Saletle. 
Contrast  tlic  acuteness,  the  cahnuess,  the  good  feeling,  tlic 
soundness  of  morals,  which  may  be  claimed  for  other  articles 
in  the  very  same  number  of  the  Hevit  w,  with  the  recklessness 
of  deduction,  and  the  iutemperatencss  of  pluasc  and  feelinj^ 
displayed  when  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned.  Contrast 
especially  the  manner  in  which  the  immoraliiies  of  Goethe's 
writings  are,  and  sincerely,  exposed,  with  the  (niiinns  of  this 
onslaught  against  the  adherents  of  Cathulit  ism.  Observe, 
too,  that  this  onslaupfht  is  not  one  of  the  low  and  coarse  ti- 
rades of  stupid  Calviiiistic  Protestantism.    The  writer  is,  we 
gladly  admit,  ready  to  do  justice  to  us  in  many  ways.  He 
professes  feelings  and  opinions  wliich  we  receive  in  the  same 
spirit  of  iihicere  cordiality  wdth  which  they  are  put  forward. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon  is,  that  with  all  this  appreciation 
of  certain  facts  in  the  Church,  the  reviewer  ca?inot  carry  into 
consistent  practice  the  virtues  he  attacks  us  for  neprlecting. 
He  is  a  mass  of  inconsistencies,    A  certain  blinding  and  be- 
wildering influence  seems  exerted  on  him,  as  we  so  ultcn  see 
in  other  instances,  by  which  he  is  led  into  argumentative  an- 
tics which  would  ]novoke  him  to  laughter  or  disgust  on  any 
other  topic  than  that  of  Pupery  and  Papists.    We  will  pro- 
ceed, however,  through  the  article  at  length,  and  gather  a 
few  of  the  gems  of  logic  and  charity  with  which  the  reviewer 
hua  so  thickly  strewn  our  patli. 

To  whatleiigthsof  misstatement  and  imputation  thew-ritcr 
is  ahout  to  go,  we  guess  from  his  opening  paragraphs.    As  a 
sample  of  his  historical  correctness,  he  iidorms  us  that  ilie 
**  Church  of  Rome  proscribes  all  mixed  marriages  as  con- 
cubinage, and  all  lay  education  as  blaspliemy."    To  prove 
his  judicial  canduur,  he  starts  with  assuming  that  all  the  re- 
ported miracles  of  the  day  are  not  merely  errors,  but  delibe- 
rate 'impostures"  on  the  part  of  the  priestln  Kul.  Especially 
he  falls  foul  of  Dr.  Ullathoine,  and  the  Rev.  John  Wyse,  of 
Birmingliam,  for  their  writings;  treating  them  as  partici- 
pators in  "one  of  the  grossest  frauds  ever  ])ractised  by  the 
priesthood,"  and  calling  ^Ir.  Wyse's  "  Manual''  on  La  Sa- 
lette  a  "  mendacious  production."    With  respect  to  Mr. 
Wyse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  lias  laid  himself  open  to 
attack  by  his  fierce  abuse  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
want  of  discrimination  he  has  shown  in  selecting  the  objects 
of  his  censure.    But  we  must  protest  altogether  against  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Wyse  is  a  fair  sample  of  Catholic  feel- 
ing or  u])iiuon.  His  embittered  sentiments  towards  this  coun- 
try have  nothing  to  do  with  his  religion  ^  they  arc  merely 
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the  result  of  that  fierce  '^anti*Saxon'*  prejudice  which  un- 
fortunately jet  lingers  among  some  few  of  his  felIow*coun- 
trjtnen,  he  himself  being  an  Irishman  well  known  for  the 
strength  of  his  animosities.  We  decline  accordingly  to  ac- 
cept him  as  a  representative,  or  to  allow  that  Catholics  in 
general  have  so  little  perception  of  facts  as  to  pick  out 
swearing  and  the  profanation  of  the  Sunday*'  as  charac* 
teristic  sins  of  England  v  or  so  little  theological  acquirements 
as  to  imagine  that  they  go  to  the  shambles  like  dogs**  is 
"  a  common  expression  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.** 

Towards  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  the  reviewer  is  cer- 
tainly more  respectful  in  manner ;  but  this  only  brings  into 
stronger  contrast  the  monstrous  implication  that  he  is  know* 
ingly  upholding  an  imposture*  Nor  is  this  slander  in  one 
page  to  be  forgiven,  because  in  another  page  the  reviewer 
speaks  of  the  Bishop  as  an  ''enthusiastic  votary  of  the  ap* 
parition/'  and  asserts  that  ''nothing  seems  to  be  too  extra- 
vagant for  this  reverend  prelate  to  believe." 

These  accusations  and  their  contradictions^  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  paper,  are,  however,  but  a  specimen  of  the 
character  of  the  entire  article.  The  whole  superstructure  of 
attack  rests  upon  certain  imputations  on  the  character  of  a 
very  small  number  of  the  clergy  of  Grenoble.  Even  on  the 
aupposition  that  the  statements  made  with  respect  to  them 
are  not  susceptible  of  an  innocent  interpretation,  a  candid 
mind  would  at  once  perceive  that  the  belief  of  all  other  Ca- 
tholics in  the  miracle  is  evidently  hotid  Jide,  and  that  the 
theory  that  the  affair  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  grand  priestly 
system  of  deception  is  a  fiction  of  the  reviewer's  imagination. 
The  pecuniary  benefit  which  has  undoubtedly  accrued  to 
certain  parties  through  the  fiocking  of  multitudes  to  the  spot, 
and  the  sale  of  the  water,  is  confined  to  an  extremely  small 
number  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  even  supposing  that  these  few 
are  not  too  anxious  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of  a  story 
which  they  find  so  profitable,  it  passes  all  limits  of  reason  to 
extend  their  fault  to  the  various  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
who  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  narrative.  The  only 
points,  indeed,  which  the  reviewer  has  to  rely  upon  are  these: 
that  M.  Rousselot,  the  great  supporter  of  the  history,  was 
largely  in  debt  when  the  events  first  occurred,  and  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  chapter  were  his  sureties;  that  these 
identical  pc  rsons  were  employed  to  sit  on  the  local  commis- 
sion which  first  gave  any  sanction  to  the  story;  and  that 
after  the  Vicar-General  Berthier,  at  one  of  the  sittings  of 
the  commission,  had  inquired  whether  the  new  incumbent  of 
La  Salette  accounted  for  the  money  he  received  for  the  sale 
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of  the  water,*  the  siid  Vicar-General  was  dispensed  from  fur- 
ther attendance.  Moreover,  the  commission,  five  in  number, 
only  reported  by  a  majority  of  one  in  favour  of  the  miracle. 

The  extremity  of  unfairness  of  the  reasonings  of  the  JSdm- 
burgh  appears,  further,  from  its  own  statements  of  the  amount 
of  opposition  which  the  story  has  met  with  among  the  French 
Bishops.  Whether  correctly  or  not,  the  reviewer  quotes  the 
Bishops  of  Gap,  of  Belief,  of  Orleans,  of  Mans,  of  Poitiers, 
as  urgently  discountenancing  the  story.  He  says  that  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Paris  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  water;  and 
that  the  Archbishops  of  Bourdeaux,  of  Avignon,  of  Turin, 
and  of  Aix,  have  all  expressed  their  disapproval.  "  The 
Pope  himself,"  he  continues,  **  when  the  pretended  secrets 
of  the  children  were  laid  before  him,  declared  that  they 
were  revolting  nonsense,  brought  to  him  by  a  couple  of 
crazy  priests,  and  fit  only  for  the  waste-paper  basket.  This 
fact  is  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Segur,  an  auditor  of 
the  Rota,  who  heard  the  Pope  use  this  language ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  French  Bishops  who  have  since  visited 
Rome  have  received  the  Pope's  advice  to  let  the  affiur  of  La 
Salette  fall  to  the  ground." 

Having  thus  completed  his  exordium  and  his  narrative, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  his  moral.  We  need  not  tell  our 
readers  that  it  is  quite  tremendous.  To  begin  with,  we  are 
asked,  "  What  becomes  of  the  boasted  uniformity  of  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  on  the  immutable  basis 
of  infallible  authority,  if  on  an  occasion  like  this  it  fails  to 
protect  the  weak  and  the  unwary  from  gross  imposition  and 
debasing  misbelief?"  We  might  as  rationally  ask.  What  be- 
comes ot  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  Protestants  in  general, 
and  the  JLdinhurgh  Review  in  particular,  if  it  fails  to  protect 
Kiii^iish  readers  frcnii  being  taught  that  a  prelate  who  has 
spent  his  youth  and  manhood  in  reforming  EngHsh  criminals 
at  Botany  Bay,  and  in  the  hard  work  of  a  laborious  dio- 
cese, against  whose  personal  character  no  human  being  ever 
breathed  a  syllal)Ie,  whose  personal  property  altogether  would 
not  pay  the  contributors  to  one  single  number  of  the  Edirt" 
hurghy  and  who  has  just  signalised  himself  by  opposing  the 
rece  iving  of  money-grants  from  Government,  is  nevertheless 
guilty  of  wilfully  propagating  a  lying  deception,  originating 
in  a  scheme  for  getting  money,  and  fostered  by  a  scoundrel 
priestiiood  for  the  purpose  of  humbugging  the  pious  simple- 
tons who  are  led  by  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature?" 
fiuty  let  us  ask,  where  does  the  "  Homish  Church"  pre- 
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tend  to  uniformity  of  opinion  a)s  to  such  matters  as  this  of 
La  Salette  f  We  never  heard  of  her  pretending  to  unifor- 
mity, except  as  to  doctrine,  sacraments,  and  morals,  and  to 
a  riebt  to  regulate  affairs  of  discipline  according  to  her  own 
dibciction.  It  is  amusing  enough,  too,  after  we  have  trembled 
beneath  the  reviewer's  thunders  at  page  22,  to  turn  over  a 
leaf,  and  find  him,  at  page  25,  quoting  Cardinal  Bellarmine; 
•*  whose  opinion,"  he  says,  **  will  not  be  disputed  when  it 
tends  to  limit  the  Papal  autliority,*'  to  the  following  efiect: 
**  Conveniunt  omnes  Catliolici  posse  Pontificem  (Homanum) 
etiam  ut  Pontificem,  et  cum  suo  coetu  consiliorum,  vel  cum 
generali  concilio,  errare  in  controversiis  facti  particularibus, 
quae  ex  informatione  testimoniisque  hoininum  praecipue  pen- 
dent." On  which  our  reviewer  then  reinaiks:  "It  is  an  en- 
tire usurpation  of  authority,  even  by  Home'* — that  is,  he 
means,  6^  her  own  theory — **  to  pronounce  definitively  on  such 
facts  as  these."  So,  then,  we  are  all  to  be  comfortably  lodged, 
not  on  one  of  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but  on  both  of  them 
at  once.  First,  the  Pope  is  a  traitor  to  Christianity  for  not 
puttintr  down  the  propagation  of  the  story  of  La  Salette;  and 
secondly,  he  would  be  a  vile  usurper  if  he  did  pronounce 
upon  it !  Pleasant  judges,  truly,  these  Edinburgh  reviewers ! 
Pretty  penal  laws  would  they  enact  for  us  supcr^itiLious  Pa- 
pists, could  they  get  the  manufacture  once  more  into  their 
own  hands.  If  the  Pope  has  no  right  to  pronounce  defini- 
tively, even  supposing  circumstances  made  it  possible,  what 
possible  course  remains  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  appa- 
rition but  that  which  they  have  adopted  ?  By  the  reviewer's 
admission,  many  French  Bishops  have  strenuously  protested 
against  its  reality;  and  those  of  the  lower  clertry  who  have 
agreed  with  them  have  found  unflinching  expositors  of  their 
incredulousness.  As  to  us  English  Catholics,  we  are  compli* 
men  ted  in  the  following  flattering  terms  :  "  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  best-informed  and  most  pious  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics are  ashamed  uf  this  nonsense,  and  would  repudiate  it  if 
they  dared.  But  where  are  they  to  draw  the  line  ?  Where 
are  they  first  to  apply  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  laws  of  nature  and  evidence  ?  This  Manual" — that 
is,  Mr.  Wyse — "  tells  them  what  they  may  be  expected  to 
believe ;  and  if  the  principle  of  unqualified  obedience  is  to 
be  their  guide,  they  have  no  reason  to  stop  short  at  any  point 
in  the  maze  of  credulity  and  imposture."  Truly  we  Catholics 
are  a  miserable  race.  We  suffer  from  an  awful  tyranny  with- 
out knowing  it : 

Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance; 
Sordid,  uofe^liag,  rejirobate,  regradedj  spiritless  outcast.'' 
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If  our  censor  is  not  in  the  transports  of  indignation  which 
animated  the  knife-grinder*s  censors, — though  we  much  fear 
that  all  we  shall  get  from  him  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
famous  reply  administered  to  the  said  knife-grinder,  I  gire 
thee  sixpence  ?  l*d  see  thee  d — d  first,"— if  our  censor,  how- 
ever, can  listen  to  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  we  can  assure 
him  that  his  pitjf  is  entirely  thrown  away.  We  assure  him, 
for  our  parts,  though  we  do  not  claim  to  be  among  **  the  best- 
informed  and  most  pious'*  of  English  Catholics,  that  if  we 
were  convinced  that  the  story  of  La  Salette  was  nonsense,  we 
should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  express  our  disbeliefs 
but  that  really  we  have  no  grounds  for  any  thing  more  than 
a  suspension  of  judgment,  which — for  the  consolation  of  all 
Edinburgh  and  other  critics — we  hereby  avow,  all  fear  of  tre- 
mendous sacerdotal,  episcopal,  or  Papal  censures  notwith* 
standing ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  great  boast  after  all,  for 
yte  suspect  that  most  priests  and  bishops  are  very  much  of 
our  way  of  thinking  about  it.  And  aa  to  our  di&culties  in 
applying  the  laws  of  evidence,  we  beg  our  censors  to  believe 
that  we  Catholics  have  no  more  scruple  in  applying  our  cri- 
tical faculties  to  any  subject  of  pretended  &ct  whatsoever, 
than  we  have  in  testing  the  criticisms  even  of  that  most  au- 
gust of  authorities,  the  venerable  quarterly  organ  of  philoso- 
phical Whiggism. 

What  are  the  theological  qualifications  of  this  organ  may 
be  gathered  from  a  sentence  in  which  we  are  told  what  we 
believe  with  respect  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  is,  we  learn, 
**a  being  whom  the  Romish  Church  invests  with  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  has  recently  made  to  partake  of  the  Divine  nkture.** 
Considering  that  the  school  of  the  Edinburgh  re  viewers,  with 
Lord  Pulmerston  as  its  expositor,  holds  tliat  all  men  are  cre- 
ated and  bom  free  from  original  sin,  and  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  recently  asserted  simply  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  created  and  born  in  that  state,  this  is  not  quUe  an  acctt** 
rate  view  of  the  theology  of  Catholicism. 

With  one  or  two  sentences  which  occur  towards  the  con^ 
elusion  of  the  article  before  us  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ex*« 
pressing  our  agreement.  So  far  as  the  reviewer  means  that 
it  is  a  very  injurious  thing  to  religion  to  circulate  random 
atories  of  supernatural  agency,  we  cordially  concur  in  the 
opinion*  Ibere  is,  too,  sonie  truth  in  his  idea  that  such 
careless  talking  or  writing  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  an 
odious  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  lends  additional  virulence 
to  the  fanaticism  of  ultra^Protestantism*  It  is,  indeed,  an 
idea  with  some  persons  that  the  propagation  of  mere  reports 
of  miraculous  events,  or  the  assertion  of  their  reality  wiUiout 
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tlie  application  of  any  very  keen  criticism,  is  at  the  worst  a 
perfectly  harinitss  mistake,  and  moreover,  that  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  pious  spirit  to  be  inclined  to  overlook  the  rii^id 
laws  of  evidence  in  order  to  believe  a  supposed  miracle  rather 
than  disbelieve  it.  Both  of  these  views  appear  to  us  to  be 
without  foundation  in  truth. 

J 

To  take  first  the  latter  of  the  two.  Surelv  it  is  a  serious 
error  to  confound  the  consideration  of  what  is  •*  pious'*  with 
the  consideration  of  what  is  **  true,"  it  is  a  jntnblinf^  toge- 
ther the  cause  with  the  effect,  which  can  oidy  issue  in  injury 
to  them  both.  It  is  an  act  of  piety  to  regard  with  devout 
interest  and  veneration  whatever  is  iirst  proved  to  be  true 
in  the  domain  of  religion  ;  but  until  the  clear  and  unbiased 
critical  faculty  has  decided  whether  a  statement  is  true  or 
not,  piety  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  whatsoever.  It 
is  not  a  pious  act  to  attempt  to  auLicipatc,  so  to  say,  the  works 
of  Providence,  and  to  pretend  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will  as  to  assume,  even  to  the  slightest  degree,  that  it 
has  chosen  to  act  in  one  pnrticular  manner  rather  liian  an- 
other. It  is  contrary  to  true  piety  to  approach  the  evidence 
of  a  reputed  miracle  wilh  a  bias  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
To  be  disposed  against  the  evidence,  through  a  feeling  of 
dislike  to  believe  that  God  has  interfered  in  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  receive  a  fresh 
impression  of  the  awfully  close  nature  of  our  relationship  to 
Him,  is  contrary  to  piety,  indicating  a  worldly  and  generally 
irreli'^icuis  mind.  But  in  the  avoidance  of  this  fault,  it  is  not 
right  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Some  persons  like  to 
believe  that  there  are  many  modern  miracles  in  general,  and 
in  detail  are  disposed  to  give  credence  beforehand  to  every 
reported  supernatural  occurrence.  This  may  doubtless  be 
a  haimless  di^]josition  in  themselves  personally,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  tendency  to  wibii  for  many  miracles 
is  not  encouraged  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  most  emi- 
nent spiritual  writers.  But  to  call  (his  rlis|)osjtion  "pious** 
is  to  abuse  lano-uage,  and  to  make  tiie  proof  of  all  miracles 
more  or  less  uncertain  by  confounding  it  with  our  own  per^ 
sonal  feelings  or  prepossessions.  The  argumenium  ad  mre- 
cundiam  is,  in  truth,  a  weapon  of  reasoning  which  requires 
to  be  applied  with  remarkable  skill  and  caution.  It  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  prolific  instruments  of  deception  in 
use  among  men.  It  is  precisely  by  its  means  that  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  other  men  of  influence  of  his  school,  have  succeeded  in 
controlling  the  actions  of  persons  disposed  to  consider  fairly 
the  claims  of  Rome  to  their  obedience.  It  is  "])i()ns,"  they 
are  told,  to  believe  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or,  at  any  rate, 
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to  remain  in  her  communion.  And  just  so,  among  ourselTes^ 
there  are  persmis  in  all  ages  and  countries  who  would  doetor 
the  facta  of  histovy,  and  encourage  chance  reports  of  marvel* 
Ions  eventSi  on  the  ground  that  it  is  pious  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  facts,  and  to  heliere  that  Catholics  have  been  good  men 
when  they  haye  been  great  scoundrels ;  or  that  at  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  act  in  one  narticular  manner,  when  it 
is  really  probable  that  it  bas  acted  in  a  manner  the  very  re- 
verse. For  ourselves,  we  hold  that  true  piety  absolutely 
commands  the  exercise  of  extreme  caution  in  crediting  re* 
ports  of  miracles.  We  can  see  no  reverence  to  Almi<;h^ 
God  in  a  disposition  to  think  that  He  is  perpetually  acting 
in  one  way  rather  than  another.  The  most  profound  sub- 
mission and  the  most  ardent  faith  are  perfectly  compatible 
witli  an  acute  perception  of  the  extreme  carelessness  with 
which  reports  of  any  thing  marvellous  are  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  with  the  conviction  that  there  exists  a 
atrong  i priori  improbability  in  every  rumour  which  alleges 
that  a  miracle  has  taken  place.  The  question  is  purely  one 
of  matter«of*fact  \  and  piety  has  no  more  to  do  with  its  settle- 
ment one  way  or  other  than  with  the  deteimination  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  revolutions  of  comets  or  the  growth 
of  plants.  All  alike  come  from  the  hand  of  God;  and  it  is 
as  contrary  to  revealed  religion  to  believe  an  unproved  mir- 
acle, as  it  is  to  natural  reason  to  believe  in  an  undemon- 
strated  algebraic  formula. 

But  further,  a  very  serious  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of 
religion  by  this  confounding  of  the  pious**  and  the  tme.*' 
The  indulgence  of  a  morbid  passion  for  modem  miracles  tends 
not  only,  as  all  great  spiritual  writers  agree,  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  simple  faith  and  practical  devotion,  but  it  tends 
directly  to  cast  doubts  on  tne  authenticity  of  all  miracles 
whatsoever.  When  an  observer  sees  pious  people  so  ready 
to  accept  reports  of  this  kind,  and^to  take  this  readiness  as  a 
proof  of  pietyi  he  naturally  begins  to  conclude  that  the  same 


the  best  authenticated  miracles  of  other  and  more  ancient 
,  times.  Humanity,  people  argue,  has  always  been  the  same : 
we  see  how  utterly  careless  and  thoughtless  many  devout 
persons  are  in  forming  their  convictions  aroimd  us;  what 
they  are,  others  must  have  been.  Who,  then,  can  hope  to 
ascertain  the  real  truth  about  any  miracle  whatsoever  ?  Who 
can  say  whether  the  most  apparently  complete  chains  of  evi- 
dence  do  not  hang  upon  a  final  link  no  more  trustworthy  than 
the  numerous  stories  which  we  hear,  apparently  incontrover- 
tible in  the  way  of  evidence,  but  which  break  down  when  the 


rashness  may  have  accompanied 
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original  witneaaes  are  closely  cro^-ezamined  by  antagonist 
questioners  ?  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  accompany  one's  words 
with  an  adroianon  that  of  course  we  may  he  mistaken,  when 
it  ia  plain  that  we  revel  in  the  supernatural,  and  had  rather 
believe  than  sot  in  miraculous  rumours.  The  fact  that  we 
thus  are  biaaed  on  one  aide  goes  to  shake  all  Christian  evi» 
dence,  and  to  generate  a  universal  spirit  of  scepticism. 

We  will  not  do  our  readers  the  injustice  to  suppose  that 
they  will  interpret  theae  remarks  to  mean  that  we  think  it 
ia  light  or  reaaonable  to  doubt  any  miracles  when  proved* 
Thejr  will  understand  ua  to  imply  nothing  more  than  this» 
that  it  ia  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  credulous  with  respect  to 
reputed  interfereneea  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  ao  far 
from  tending  to  the  glorj  of  Crod  and  the  deepening  our 
asnae  of  the  aupematural,  it  tends  directly  to  irrationiu  pre> 
sumption  and  the  weakening  of  faith*  And  we  make  these 
remarks,  not  only  from  a  atrong  personal  conviction  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  and  of  the  peculiar  neceaaity  for  acting 
upon  them  at  the  present  time^  but  because  we  are  sure  that 
not  a  few  of  our  wiaeat  and  moat  influential  ecclesiaatica  en- 
tertain the  same  opinions  with  ouraelvea* 

The  effect  of  an  unreasoning  credulity  upon  the  Protest- 
ant world  is,  again,  a  subject  demanding  our  anxious  consi- 
deration. All  attentive  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of 
aati^Cath<diciam  goes  to  ahow  that  with  the  better  claaa  of 
Protestants  tbo  ^ef  ground  of  hostili^  to  Catholics  con* 
Asts  in  a  conviction  that  we  are  personally  guilty  of  certain 
moral  or  intellectual  faults,  rather  than  in  any  deep-seated 
hatred  of  our  special  doctrines  or  opinions.  In  the  parti-> 
cuUur  instance  before  us,  they  revolt,  not  so  much  from  the 
idea  that  this  or  that  distinct  miracle  is  true,  but  from  us 
personally  as  a  race  of  credulous  simpletons  or  desiffuing 
Knaves.  Were  they  convinced  that  we  habitually  used  our 
best  abilities  ktmesUy  to  search  for  truth  in  these  matters, 
much  of  their  practical  animosity  would  psss  away.  They 
might  pity  us,  or  disagree  with  us,  but  they  would  not  re- 
gard us  with  the  same  degree  of  dislike  and  intellectual  dis« 
gust.  That  they  would  ever  do  ua  complete  juatice  is  highly 
improbable.  We  only  think  that  they  would  be  less  unjust 
than  they  are  now* 

Is  it  not,  then,  an  extremely  undesirable  course  of  action, 
recklessly  to  foster  thb  general  idea  that  we  never  fairly 
apply  the  laws  of  evidence  to  professing  miracles  ?  As  to 
the  notion  of  concealing  our  behef  in  those  wonders  of  which 
we  are  convinced,  we  would  not  for  an  instant  advocate  it. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  cowardly  system  which 
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would  pare  down  every  thing  Catholic  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  level  of  the  Protestant  intelligence.  It  is  a  disloyal 
and  contemptible  method,  which  only  brings  down  disgrace 
and  failure  on  its  advocates.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  doubly,  careful  avoidance  of  errors,  when  we  see 
that  they  tend  to  lower  the  character  of  Catholics  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  we  wish  to  conciliate.  The  disapproval  of 
Proti^stants  is  no  reason  for  hiding  our  faith,  or  shrinking 
from  avowing  our  opinions ;  but  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
avoiding  a  course  of  action  which  not  merely  does  no  good  to 
religion,  but  is  rather  positively  injurious  to  it.  The  three 
grand  obstacles  we  have  to  overcome  in  the  opinions  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are,  firsts  the  conviction  that  we  are 
leagued  with  despotism ;  secondly^  that  we  are  not  scrupu- 
lous as  men  of  truth  and  honour ;  and  thirdly^  that  we  are, 
in  plain  £nglish,  fools.  And  surely  it  is  no  proof  either  of 
faith  or  of  courage,  but  rather  of  self- will  and  bravado^  needr 
leuly  to  give  a  handle  to  those  who  bring  against  us  these 
cruel  imputations.  Let  not  our  good  be  evil  spoken  of/* 
is  an  apostolic  injunction  which  it  is  always  perilous  to  over* 
look.  Many  persons  without  the  Church  imagine  that  our 
cleigy  are  leagued  in  a  foul  conspiracy  to  bolster  up  their 
pretensions  by  a  series  of  sham  wonders.  Now  it  is  not 
enough  to  remember  among  ourselves  that  this  charge  is 
simply  ridiculous.  It  is  not  enough  to  notice,  as  many  con- 
verts do,  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  generally  are  not  nearly 
80  much  disposed  to  push  forward  reports  of  supernatural 
events  as  they  themselves  would  have  previously  supposed ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  lairy  who  are  most  eager  to 
make  much  of  this  sort  of  proof  of  Catholicism,  and  who  are 
most  iudignant  when  people  venture  to  doubt  before  they 
believe.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  force  upon  our  fellow- 
countrymen  the  Gonvictt<m  that,  as  a  class  of  men,  Catholics 
arQ  most  rigorous  in  their  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
to  reports  of  miraculous  agency;  and  that  they  are  lully  alive 
to  the  exaggerations  and  siterations  in  the  plainest  statements 
which  are  the  result  of  an  unreasoning  desire  to  find  out  the 
supernatural  in  every  event  which  is  not  at  first  sight  expli* 
cable  by  the  common  laws  of  nature. 
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Hue,  tonnerly  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China,  <!jcc.  Lon- 
don :  Longmanii.    2  vols. 

[Seeond  Notice.] 

In  a  former  Number  \vc  concluded  with  th(»  safe  return  of 
the  brave  Franciscan  ambassador  of  St.  Louis  to  tlie  bosom 
of  his  convent  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  "While  Rubruk  was  en- 
gaf]^ed  on  his  pious  journey,  Innocent  IV.,  and  his  successor 
Alexander  IV.,  were  organising  in  Lurope  a  body  of  mis- 
sionaries, under  the  name  of  the  "  Society  of  I^rother  Tra- 
vellers for  Jesus  Christ,"  who  were  to  undertake  the  work  of 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  on  a  greatly-extended  scale; 
and,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  General  of 
the  Dominicans,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  composed  his  **  Sum- 
mary,'* in  order  to  render  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries 
more  eflicacious. 

The  gigantic  empire  of  the  Tartars,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  sbow  signs  of  disruption  ;  the  ediiice  had  been 
reared  too  high  before  the  foundations  had  time  to  settle. 
Seeking  saCety  in  new  conquests,  Mangou-Khan,  in  1^256, 
placed  bis  brothers  Kublai  and  Houlagou  at  the  head  of  two 
considerable  armies;  the  first  to  subdue  China,  the  second 
to  invade  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  sparing  Armenia,  because 
Hay  ton,  king  of  that  country,  had  done  voluntary  humage 
to  the  Tartar  chief,  Houlagou  entered  Persia  with  70,()()0 
horsemen  ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  orc  npaLion  destroyed 
the  Assassins,  the  strange  fanatics  who,  under  their  king,  the 
"Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  '  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  pages  of  the  mediaeval  historians.  The  progress  of  Hou- 
lagou was  one  of  incessant  victory  and  destruction ;  but  he 
favoured  the  Christians,  as  was  thought  from  the  iiiliuence  of 
his  Christian  wife,  Dhogouz-Khatoun. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  marched  to 
Bagdad,  and  after  various  successful  engagements  summoned 
the  Caliph  Mostassim  to  surrender.  **  Avoid  war,"  said  the 
conqueror;  and  do  not  strike  your  fist  upon  the  pricker,  or 
take  the  sun  for  a  lamp,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 
The  caliph  returned  a  haughty  answer  to  the  Tartar  envoys, 
who  were  assailed  with  abuse  and  violence  ;  upon  which  Hou- 
lagou exclaimed,  *•  The  behaviour  of  the  caliph  is  more 
crooked  than  this  bow  i  but,  so  God  help  me,  I  will  make  it 
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as  stnught  as  this  arrow/'  On  the  1st  of  February  1^8, 
Bagdad,  the  city  of  science,  learning,  and  pleasure,  was  taken 
by  storm,  given  up  to  pillage  and  daughter,  and  more  than 
800,000  persons  mercilessly  destroyed ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  Uie  sack  of  the  place  the  Christians  were  spared ;  and 
Machicha,  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  subsequently  had  one  of 
the  caliph's  palaces  assigned  him  as  a  residence. 

A  common  hatred  of  the  Mussulmans  formed  at  this 
time  a  bond  of  union  in  these  countries  between  Christians 
and  Mongols ;  nevertheleas,  the  princes  who  made  terms,  and 
supplied  contingents  to*the  Tartar  armies,  were  regarded  with 
the  utmost  horror  by  the  Western  nations.  In  IfSsO  a  second 
iirttption  filled  Poland  with  blood,  and  gave  man^  martyrs  to 
the  Church.  This  was  but  an  incident,  though  it  should  not 
be  passed  over,  in  the  vast  succession  of  Gonquests  which  car- 
riea  terror  into  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  subjection  of 
the  East  weut  steadily  fwward ;  the  capture  of  Bagdad  was 
followed  by  that  of  Merdin,  Harran,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus; 
and  the  Mongols  were  masters  of  Syria.  Iloulagou  was  pre* 
paring  to  march  on  Jerusalem,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Mangou  arriv^,  with  an  intimation  that  the  Tar* 
tars  were  waiting  to  proclaim  him  their  Ghrand  Khan. 

He  returned  at  once,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  fickle  elec- 
tors had  already  chosen  Kublai,  his  brother,  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne;  and  in  ljS65  Houlagou  and  his  wife  Doghouz-Kha« 
toun  both  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Christians  of  Asia. 
They  left  a  son,  Abaga,  who,  in  following  his  own  separate 
career  of  warfare  and  victory,  drove  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  out 
of  Turlcey,  and  offered  that  kingdom  to  Hay  ton,  the  king  of 
Armenia.  Hay  ton  refused  the  dangerous  gift,  requesting 
that  in  place  of  it  Abaga  should  co-operate  with  him  in  deli- 
vering the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracen  yoke.  This  the 
Tartar  chief  promised  to  do,  and  actually  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Pope;  though  the  scheme  propoMd  afterwards  mis* 
carried.  The  wife  of  Abaga  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  Pa- 
leologtts,  emperor  of  Byzantium.  Houlagou  had  demanded 
a  daughter  in  marriage  of  Michael ;  and  that  ingenious  poten- 
tate, taking  a  somewhat  low  esiimate  of  his  customer,  for- 
warded one  of  his  natural  daughters  to  order.  The  lady  did 
not  arrive  in  time ;  Houlagou  slept  with  his  ancestors,  as  she 
was  informed  an  ro«/a,  at  Caesarea.  She  continued  her  jour- 
ney, however,  and  consoled  herself  by  marrying  Abaga;  and 
so  this  Byzantine  Maria  became  a  queen  of  the  Mongols ;  not 
altogether  forgetting  her  religion,  for  she  petitioned  her 
&ther  to  send  two  painters  to  decorate  the  Greek  church  of 
Tauria. 
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Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  history  of  the  divi- 
Eioiis  of  the  gigantic  Mongol  empire,  for  which  our  readers 
must  make  acquaintance  with  the  pages  of  M,  Hue.  We 

must  confiiK'  ourselvcH  to  a  mere  sketch  of  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tiauiLy  which  strove  to  keep  alive  a  llame  of  truth  amidst  the 
whirUvinfls  and  tempests  which  in  those  days  swept  the 
Ka^tLi  u  world  almost  without  cessation, 

Kuhlai-Khan  was  l)eyund  a  doubt  sovereign  of  the  most 
enormous  empire  that  ever  has  existed:  the  whole  of  China, 
Corea,  i  liibet,  Tonquiii,  and  Cochin-China ;  a  great  part  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges;  many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Dnieper.  He  ruled  alike  over  the  most 
civili^eti  and  most  harbarous  natioiis,  and  his  personal  charac- 
ter contained  the  leading  features  of  both  ;  he  was  a  patron 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  cruel  and  unrelenting  as  a  savage  in 
war.  True  to  the  traditions  of  Tchinguiz-Khan,  he  fused  all 
religions  into  one  harmonious  conglomerate.  iiuddiusm  he 
nominally  adopted  from  motives  oi  puWcy  ;  V)ut  un  Christian 
festivals  lie  incensed  the  book  ot  the  Gospels,  and  tlcvoutly 
kii&ed  it.  He  said  there  were  four  great  prophets  revered 
by  all  nations — Jesus  Christ,  Alahomet,  Moses,  and  Chakia- 
Mouni ;  he  held  them  all  in  equal  honour,  and  equally  in- 
voked their  celestial  aid.  There  are  many  Kublais  in  these 
days  ;  hut  Idrtunately  their  sphere  of  miaclnei  is  more  limited, 
whatever  their  will  may  be.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  better 
suited  to  eoinmcTce  than  faith;  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
former,  Niculo  and  Matteo  Polo,  in  1£56,  made  their  way 
to  the  dtjminions  of  the  khan,  and  at  last  reached  Tekin, 
Kublai  s  seat  of  government,  where  they  were  well  received; 
and  thev  safely  returned,  full  of  wonders,  to  Venice.  After 
a  pause,  tliey  journeyed  again  to  the  East,  takin^^^  with  them 
youii^i;  Mareo,  Nicole's  son,  who  afterwards,  when  a  prisoner 
at  Genoa,  i^iixc  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  seventeen 
years'  residence  in  Central  Asia,  wliieh  procured  hin^  the 
title  of  the  Prince  of  Liars,  Messer  Marco  Millione,  and  so 
for  til.  Marco,  like  our  own  Bruce,  told  no  more  lies  than 
his  neighbours;  and  M.  iluc  is  able  of  his  own  experience 
to  bear  witness  to  the  bold  Venetian's  general  correctness, 
Mareo  Polo's  narrative  gives  but  little  information  as  to  the 
stale  cd'  Christianity,  and  that  little  quite  incidentally  :  as 
when  he  mentions  that  such  a  one  was  a  Cliristian,  as  were 
many  nien  in  his  army ;  that  at  such  a  place  was  one  Christian 
church,  at  anutlier  tliree.  1  liere  can  be  no  douljt,  liowever, 
that  the  Nestorians  were  dilfused  over  the  wliole  of  the  rich 
and  exten^ve  Chinese  empire  j  and  tiiat  tiiey  exercised  much 
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influence,  never  omitting  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  to  the 

Srejudice  of  orthodox  missionaries;  and  among  others,  of 
irother  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  who,  sent  on  a  mission  in 
1289,  penetrated  Cathay,"  and  there  nobly  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Church.  For  twelve  long  years  he  received  no  intelli- 
gence from  Rome,  or  from  his  own  order,  the  Friars  Minors ; 
but  in  all  simplicity  and  fervour  carried  on  his  labours  to  a 
successful  issue ;  having,  as  he  writes  in  1305,  already  bap* 
tised  5000  persons,  built  two  churches,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Khan  as  an  acknow- 
ledged  officer.  In  1307,  Clement  V.  created  John  Archbishop 
of  Fekin,  and  sent  seven  Franciscan  monks  to  join  him  as 
sufiragans.  Three  only  reached  their  destination,  and  con- ' 
secrated  the  admirable  prelate;  of  the  others,  three  died  on 
the  road  of  fatigue,  and  one  returned  to  Italy*  In  131$^,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  despatched  three  new  suffiragans  to  the 
archbishop,  again  taken  from  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  and 
from  the  few  fragments  of  correspondence  which  remain,  it 
is  clear  that  at  this  time  much  success  attended  the  labours 
of  these  apostles  of  the  East ;  but  in  the  middle  ages  missicm^ 
aries  wrote  but  little,  and,  as  M.  Hue  observes,  there  were 
then  no  Annakf  de  la  PmpagtUhn, 

In  13^6,  Andr^  de  Perouse  writes  in  terms  which  show 
that  perfect  liberty  and  security  were  given  to  the  religious 
in  China,  Among  the  Jews  and  Saracens,**  he  saprs,  no 
conversions  have  been  made;  the  idolaters  come  in  great 
numbers  to  be  baptised,  but  many  of  them  do  not  in  reality 
live  according  to  Christianity.**  He  adds,  *^  All  the  suffragan 
bishops  created  by  Clement  have  died  at  Khanbalik,  I  only 
remaining.**  Numbers  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were 
attracted  by  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  to  Central  Asia,  in 
addition  to  those  officially  despatched  by  the  Holy  See  and 
by  Christian  kings ;  and  of  these  and  their  doings  we  hear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  fragmentary  history  of  the  period. 
Among  the  foremost  was  the  Franciscan  Oderic  of  Friuli, 
who  during  a  sixteen  years*  apostleship  traversed  the  Indies, 
China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet;  visiting  and  comforting  his 
brethren  at  their  several  missions,  and  finally  returning  to 
give  the  Pope  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Bast, 
and  to  ask  for  more  labourers.  His  modesty  refused  to  com- 
mit his  adventures  to  writing,  until  forced  by  the  command 
of  his  spiritual  superiors.  He  died  at  Udine,  where  he  had 
originally  been  clothed  with  the  habit  of  St,  Francis,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  set  out  again  with  a  colony  of  young  mis- 
sionaries. Tne  Church  has'  placed  him  among  the  number 
of  the  Saints. 
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The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  now  made  inmiense  pro- 
gress both  in  China  and  Tartary ;  and  the  blood  ui'  the  mar- 
tyrs, which  had  been  freely  shed,  appeared  about  to  produce 
an  abundant  liarvest,  when  a  political  catastrophe  occurred 
which  suddenly  blighted  all  the  fields  in  quick  succession. 
The  son  of  a  conunon  labourer,  who  had  become  a  Buddhist 
bonze,  threw  off  his  monkish  robe,  and  raised  a  Chinese  in- 
surrection against  the  Tartar  government;  and  after  gaining 
numerous  victories,  drove  out  the  foreigners,  and  founded  (in 
1369)  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  The  Christians  shared  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  Tartar  protectors;  the  nourishing  communi- 
ties established  by  John  of  Monte  Corvino  languished  ;  and 
as  the  new  dynasty  put  a  stop  to  all  conmiunication  with 
foreign  countries,  tiieir  destruction  must  have  rapidly  ensued. 
In  l.iTOand  I.'jTI,  Pope  Urban  V.  organised  and  despatched 
many  missions  to  the  Kast ;  but  wars  raged  every  where,  and 
not  one  of  the  envoys  returned,  or  was  heard  of  more.  The 
Christian  communities  founded  in  other  states  subject  to 
Tartar  dominion  had  no  happier  fate  than  those  of  China. 
Persecution  had  already  attacked  them  in  Persia,  then  gov- 
erned by  an  apostate  khan;  and  the  implacable  wars  waged 
by  the  descendants  of  Tchinguiz  amongst  themselves  ien«» 
dered  them  an  easy  ])rey  for  Tamerlane  to  devour. 

This  fierce  conqueror,  born  in  L'Jiib,  rava'jred  and  subdued 
India,  Muscovy,  and  Turkey,  and  his  very  name  struck  terror 
into  the  nations  ;  when,  in  1405,  his  sudden  death  di>sipated 
in  a  Dioment  his  colossal  empire,  which  was  dislocated  and 
rent  asunder  by  his  children  ;  ?ind  on  its  fragments  arose  that 
of  the  Great  Moguls.  As  to  tiie  religion  of  this  tyrant,  au- 
thors dilfer ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  his  reign  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  the  children  of  Francis  and  Dominic  entirely 
disappeared.  Jn  China,  some  Franciscans  who  iiad  escaped 
the  massacres  struggled  to  keep  alive  a  spark  of  faith,  and 
obtaint;d  twenty-four  of  tiieir  brethren  to  assist  in  the  pious 
work  ;  but  the  fate  of  these  new  apostles  was  never  known, 
nor  whether  they  reached  tlie  goal  of  their  mission. 

The  frequent  comiuunications  that  had  existed  between 
the  East  and  West  were  now  for  a  long  time  interrupted. 
Xianguor  and  apathy  succeeded  the  former  strange  activity; 
and  when  the  taste  for  travel  revived,  thinj^^s  had  chanired, 
trade  and  commeice  had  replaced  both  religion  and  politics, 
"When  at  length  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  estai)!ish  new 
relations  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  time  was  past  for 
long  and  wearisome  land  travels;  the  discover}'  of  the  com- 
pass was  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  ocean  became  the 
nighway  of  the  lovers  of  adventure  and  discovery.  The 
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extremity  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Torments,  with  its  furious 
storTiis,  had  checktd  the  career  of  Diaz;  but  in  1497  Vasco 
daGaiiiii  with  his  bold  companions  enibarkLtl  amid  tears  and 
lamentations  from  the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  within  a  year  the 
Christian  symbol  and  the  fla^'  of  Portugal  were  planted  by 
their  hands  on  the  coast  of  ]\lalabar.  There  tiiey  I'ound  the 
churches  and  Christians  of  the  Nestorian  missions;  and  at 
the  very  time  the  Portuguese  were  founding  their  first  settle- 
ment at  Goa,  the  Patriarch  Elie  was  despatching  four  bishops 
to  India  and  China.  This  was  in  \^0'2;  and  these  four  men, 
all  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St,  Eugene  in  Mesopotamia, 
became  witnesses  of  the  struggles  of  tlie  foreign  intruders  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  new  soil.  The  details  of  the 
contest  they  narrated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  their  patriarch, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Oriental  library  of  the  learned 
Maronite  Assemani,  and  quoted  at  length  by  our  author. 

No  sooner  had  the  Portuguese  set  foot  in  the  Indies  than 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  adventure  impelled  them  with  an 
.  irresistible  desire  to  discover  the  mysterious  Cathay,  of  which 
so  many  wonders  had  been  related  in  preceding  ages.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  renowned  Albuquerque,  a  squadron  of  nine 
vessels,  commanded  by  Ferdinand  d*Andrada,  was  fitted  out, 
and  set  sail  from  Lisbon  in  1518,  and  Thomas  Pires  was 
named  ambassador.  The  expedition  arrived  in  due  time  at 
Canton,  where  the  gentle  and  courteous  manners  of  d*Andrada 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  mandarins,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  treaty  of  commerce  subject  to  the  aaoction  of  the 
emperor.  Thomas  Pir^  set  out  for  Pekin  expecting  to  find 
ail  smooth  before  him ;  but  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction. Simon  d*Andrada,  brother  of  Ferdinand^  had  come 
from  Malacca  with  four  vessels,  built  a  fortress  on  the  island 
of  Ta-men,  pillaged  the  native  junks,  and  let  loose  his  sailors 
on  the  coast  to  commit  every  act  of  piracy  and  licentiousnese* 
The  news  of  this  outrage  reached  Pekin ;  the  empercnr  was  be* 
sought  not  to  ally  himself  with  the  greed v  rapacious  Franks, 
whose  disposition  to  conquest  was  already  well  known ;  but 
the  emperor  himself  dying  at  this  juncture,  it  was  otdidned 
that  Pir^  should  be  conducted  back  to  Canton,  and  the  Por» 
tuguese  ordered  to  quit  the  town.  The  latter  refused  to  do 
80«  resisted,  and  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  riiips.  Pir^ 
was  impriBoned,  tortuiedi  and  at  last,  with  his  surviving  com- 
panions, banished  to  some  part  of  the  empire,  where  he  mar- 
ried ;  converting,  it »  said,  his  wife  and  the  children  she  bore 
him,  to  the  ftdth.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  European 
•mbsssador. 

The  Portuguese,  howefer,  were  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
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80  wealthy  a  land  as  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  two 
Aodradas  proved  it  to  be;  and,  in  152^,  another  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  The  Cantonese  magistrates  gave  it  a  hot  re« 
ception*  A  naval  engagement  ensued,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  not  victorious,**  getting,  in  truth,  a  handsome  thrash- 
ing, and  leaving  many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
Many  died  in  prison  of  starvation,  and  the  rest  were  cut  to 
pieces  as  spies  and  robbers.  *^  And  in  this  matter,"  says  a 
very  candid  Portuguese  historian,  "  the  Chinese  did  wrong 
them  more  in  the  first  particular  than  in  the  second.**  But 
the  thirst  for  gain  and  the  love  of  adventure  are  stronger  than 
death.  Privateers  from  Goa  established  a  smuggling  trade 
along  the  coast ;  the  mandarins  were  bribed,  and  at  last  per- 
mission was  granted  to  traffic  with  the  Isle  of  Sancian.  This 
brings  us  to  the  date  of  glorious  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He 
had  found  the  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
cast  in  his  teeth  by  the  priests  of  Japan ;  and  he  hoped  by 
attacking  idolatry  in  China,  and  vanquishing  the  gods  of  the 
admired  nation,  to  lead  the  Japanese  to  a  better  mind  with 
an  easier  success.  But  God  had  otherwise  ordained.  Ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds  were  raised  by  men  of  his  own  religion ; 
and  committing'  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Providence,  he 
reached  the  desert  and  barren  Isle  of  Sancian,  thirty  leagues 
oil'  tlie  continent,  only  to  render  up  liis  pure  soul  on  its  in- 
hospitable sands.  A  Chinese  merchant  had  promised  to  con- 
vey liim  to  the  mainland,  in  a  junk  manned  by  his  sons  and 
persons  in  whom  he  could  confide ;  but  the  unsuspicious 
Francis  had  incautiously  paid  the  man  beforehand,  and  with 
true  celestial  perfidy  he  decamped  with  the  prize,  and  with- 
out hif  passenger.  The  saint  was  found  by  a  Portiip^uese, 
lying  on  tlie  ground  mortally  stricken  wiili  fever;  and  on  the 
2d  of  December  he  ex].)ired,  actually  in  sight  of  the 

vast  empire  into  which  he  had  hoped  to  carxy  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

Three  years  after  his  death,  Gaspard  de  la  Croix,  of 
Evora,  a  Dominican,  succeeded  in  eiUering  China,  and  made 
some  conversions ;  but  was  soon  banislied  lie  retired  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ormuz,  where  he  renewed  his  laljours  with 
effect,  until,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  died,  the  last  victim  of  the  ijhi^^aje  at  Lisbon, 
having  devoted  himseif  to  the  service  oi  the  sutieriug  popu- 
lace. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  the  tenure  of  the  Portuguese 
assumed  a  less  precarious  form.  At  last  they  were  perauLted 
a  trading  season  at  Canton  ;  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
market  was  closed,  and  they  re-embarked  with  all  their  goods 
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and  chattels.  But  a  locky  accident  enabled  them  to  convert 
their  temporary  establishment  into  a  permanent  settlement 
within  the  confines  of  the  flowery  land*  A  powerful  pirate 
seized  an  important  island  not  far  from  Canton^  and  held  in 
blockade  the  princi^.al  ports  of  China*  In  their  distress  the 
mandarins  applied  for  nelp  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  vessels 
from  Sancian  sufficed  to  engage  and  conquer  tbe  pirate.  The 
emperor  in  his  gratitude  granted  the  strangers  permission  to 
reside  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Ngao*Men ;  and  little 
by  little  arose  the  town  of  Macao,  destined  to  become  the  cen- 
tre of  an  immense  trade,  and  of  the  missions  of  all  that  part 
of  Asia*  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  China,  and  of  the  Church  there,  become  one  and  the  same. 

To  Father  Allessandro  Valignani,  who  had  been  appointed 
visitcnr  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  in  tlie  Indies,  belongs  the 
glory  of  organising  the  first  endeayours  of  the  society  to  pro* 

J agate  the  Gospel  in  the  interior  of  China«  On  his  way  to 
apan,  he  stopped  at  Macao;  and  finding  that  the  monks 
already  there  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony  itself,  he  wrote  to  the  provincial  of  the  Indies  for  as- 
sistance ;  and,  before  he  sailed  for  Japan,  drew  up  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  any  monks  who  might  undertake  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  Fathers  Michael  Roger  and  Matthew  Ricia, 
in  answer  to  the  visitor's  appeal,  were,  in  i679,  brought  to- 
gether at  Macao,  and  associated  in  the  appointed  labour ;  and 
shortly  after,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  diplomacy  in  the  true 
Chinese  style,  they  found  themselves  established  at  Tchao- 
King-Fou,  a  town  of  the  first  class,  under  the  protection  of 
Tsing-Tsai,  tbe  viceroy  of  the  provinces  of  the  two  Kouan^ 
The  polite  name  of  Western  Devils"  was  already  a[)plied 
to  the  curious  strangers*  .  Very  shortly,  however,  Tsing-Tsai 
was  deposed,  and  the  fathers  hustled  without  ceremony  back 
to  Macao,  their  hopes  utterly  crushed  by  an  edict  of  the  uevr 
viceroy ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  received  a  despatch  from 
him,  inviting  them  back  to  Tchao-King,  and  giving  permission 
to  build  there  a  church  and  a  house.  The  viceroy  proved, 
after  all,  of  a  good  and  generous  disposition ;  and  under  liis 
favour  they  built  a  house  with  an  oratory,  conductinpr  them- 
selves with  such  skill  and  prudence^  as  to  gain  tbe  suffrages 
not  only  of  the  ruler,  but  of  the  chief  mandarins  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  town,  who  frequently  visited  them,  and  dis* 
coursed  ireely  on  God,  the  sou),  and  salvation.  But  the  ar- 
rogance and  self-conceit  of  the  cel^tials  was  as  abundant 
then  as  now ;  and  the  missionaries,  though  listened  to  with 
the  most  courteous  attention,  obtained,  it  must  be  confessed, 
more  applause  than  fruit.'* 
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They  had  the  consolation  nevertheless  of  convertin^c  so^no 
souls ;  and  applying  themselves  to  ac([uire  skill  in  writing  the 
Chinese  character,  they  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Christian 
doctrine,  which  they  printed  in  a  press  at  their  own  house. 
The  copies  were  profusely  distributed  tiiroughout  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  foreijsfn  doctors  thus  acquired  a  wide  reptitation, 
which  their  sound  knowledij^e  of  mathematics  and  geography 
tended  to  increase  and  coiisulidate.  The  viceroy  stood  their 
firm  friend  in  a  popular  tumult ;  and  munificent  donations 
fiuiii  the  Portuguese  tradLis  to  India  and  Japan  enabled  them 
to  resume  their  architectural  labours,  and  to  complete  their 
house  on  a  very  sufficient  and  satisfactory  scale.  Other 
Fathers  were  by  various  means  introduced  into  the  mission ; 
and  all  would  have  been  well  if  the  safety  of  the  whole  had 
not  depended  on  the  protection  and  favour  of  a  few  marula- 
rins,  who  might  any  day  be  removed,  and  who,  with  charac- 
teristic lickleness,  might  grow  cool  in  their  frien(lslii[),  and 
suffer  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  which  abso- 
lutely opposed  tiie  strangers,  to  be  put  in  strict  operation 
against  them.  In  a  council  of  ,)esuits  held  at  Macao,  it  was 
dec  ided  tliat  the  best  chance  of  securing  safetv  was  a  recog- 
nilion  and  approval  of  the  mission  by  tiie  governuient  at 
Pekin,  to  be  obtained,  if  possible,  by  an  apostolic  legation 
from  the  lloly  See;  and  Father  Roger  was  commissioned  to 
proceed  to  Home,  iu  order  to  negotiate  this  iuiporlaut  busi- 
ness. 

Father  Ricci,  in  his  absence,  steered  the  course  of  the 
mission  with  infinite  care  among  the  shoals  and  (juicksauds 
and  rocks  that  beset  it  on  every  sule,  and  honied  that  the  hour 
was  come  when  the  object  of  seven  years'  labour  and  trial 
might  be  attauicd;  but  the  death  of  the  viceroy  raised  a  fresh 
tempest.  His  successor  sent  an  edict  to  the  magistrates  of 
Tchao-King  commanding  them  at  once  to  dri\  e  the  strami  ers 
from  the  town,  and  send  them  back  to  their  country,  with 
sixty  piastres  as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their  house,  rather 
liicci,  by  this  time  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parties  \s\i\\  whom  he  had  to  deal,  effected  a 
compromise,  and  succeeded,  in  return  for  some  concessions, 
in  procuring  leave  to  establish  himself  in  another  province  of 
the  empire.  Tchao-Tclieou  was  the  town  selected,  and  thither 
the  missionaries  repaired,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sub-pre- 
fect of  the  })lace ;  a  fine  piece  of  land  was  assigned  them,  of 
which  they  paid  the  price  at  their  own  request,  in  order  to 
feci  m(jre  secure  of  their  property,  and  the  work  of  building 
once  more  went  on  brisidy.  Taught  by  a  dear  experience, 
they  took  care  to  ;irrange  house,  church,  and  the  whole  esta- 
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blishmentin  the  most  ortbodox  Chinese  fashion.  One  of  their 
first  converts  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  Kin-Tai-Sse,  and 
this  conTersion  brought  much  renown,  for  his  reputation  was 
great ;  and  the  house  at  Tchao-Tcheou  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  literate  body  and  the  first  functionaries  of  the  province. 
In  the  mean  time  Fathers  d' Almeida  and  Francis  de  Petris 
successively  died,  and  Ricci  ^^  as  left  unaided  till  reinforced 
by  Father  Cataneo.    Father  iiicci  had  long  earnestly  dei^ired 
to  visit  Pekin,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  the 
emperor ;  and  an  opportunity  occurring  of  attaching  himself  to 
the  suite  of  a  mandarin,  he  left  Father  Cataneo  in  charge  ct 
the  mission,  and  departed  oti  his  perilous  journey.  After  many 
dangers,  he  safely  reached  Nankin,  and  applied  for  protec- ; 
tion  and  aid  to  one  of  his  old  Canton  friends,  the  Maudarin 
Hia,  for  whom  he  had  made  a  globe  and  some  sundials.  The 
.    great  mandarin  received  him  with  measured  courtesy  and  all 
the  ''rites but  notwithstanding  turned  him  out  of  doors,  and 
caused  the  man  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged  to  be  cruelly 
beaten.    Of  course  all  resistance  was  vain  i  he  re-embarked, 
turned  his  prow,  and  b^[an  to  row    against  the  course  of 
the  stream,  and  not  less  against  his  own  wishes.*'   At  Nan- 
Tchoung-Fou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-Si,  he  was 
comforted  by  the  good  offices  of  a  worthy  physician ;  and 
though  be  failed  at  this  time  in  his  main  object,  he  succeeded 
in  founding  a  new  mission  in  that  populous  town,  and  secured 
the  favour  and  protection  of  two  princes  of  the  imperial 
family  who  resided  there.    In  the  mean  wliile  the  mission 
of  Tchao-Tcheou  battled  through  many  dangers ;  and  as  the 
Jesuit  stations  were  now  scattered  wide  in  the  interior  of 
China,  it  became  necessary  to  give  full  powers  to  some  com- 
petent person,  who  could  act  at  once  on  emergencies  without 
reference  to  the  distant  centre  of  authority  at  Macao.  Father 
Ricci  was  accordingly  nominated  superior-general,  and  au- 
thorised to  decide  all  questions  without  appeal.  Believing 
that  if  the  torch  of  faith  could  be  home  to  the  height  of 
Pekin  it  would  shed  a  far  greater  light  over  the  empire,  the 
zealous  missionary  watched  his  opportunities  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  at  last  both  Father  Ricci  and  Father  Cataneo 
found  themselves  in  the  imperial  city.  Again  disappointment 
awaited  them  ;  the  clocks,  paintings,  and  curiosities  from  Eu- 
rope excited  the  admiration  of  the  courtiers  and  eunuchs 
who  basked  in  the  beams  of  the     Son  of  Heaven     but  on 
finding  that  the  strangers  did  not  possess  the  power  of  trans- 
muting metals,  which  had  heen  attributed  to  them,  their  ar- 
dour and  friendship  cooled  to  zero,  and  a  presentation  to  the 
emperor  became  au  impossibility.    They  avoided  with  care 
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every  thing  which  might  compromise  their  chance  of  read- 
mission  to  the  capital,  and  left  Pekin  with  sorrow,  hut  not  in 
despair.  Frozen  up  at  Lin- King,  Father  Ricci  left  his  com- 
panion in  the  junk  in  charge  of  the  ba^gdge,  while  he  made 
his  own  painful  way  onwards;  and,  after  being  nursed  with 
affectionate  care  during  a  whole  month's  dangerous  illness 
by  his  good  friend  the  Doctor  Kin-Tai-Sse  at  Sou-Tcheou,  he 
not  only  re-entered  Nankin,  where  he  was  joined  by  Father 
Cataneo,  but  there  gained  a  great  position  and  a  fine  palace 
for  a  mission-house.  The  Jesuits  found  European  science— as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  mathematics — ^infinitely  to  the  taste 
of  the  "  celestial  literati/*  and  their  superior  knowledge  stood 
them  in  good  stead :  Euclid  was  fiung  at  the  head  of  Confu* 
cius ;  friendly  disputations  with  the  foreign  doctors  became 
all  the  rage ;  and  the  good  monks  rejoiced  in  their  victories 
because  they  saw  in  them  the  germs  of  many  happy  conver- 
sions to  the  Christian  faith* 

A  military  mandarin  was  the  first  person  baptised.  He 
was  christened  Paul.  Not  lon^  after  hia  son  received  the  like 
grace,  and  soon  the  whole  family  made  a  public  profession  of 
Christianity  i  the  domestic  pagoda  became  a  chapel,  and  Father 
Ricci  celebrated  the  holy  Sacrifice  on  the  very  place  where  in- 
cense had  been  burnt  to  idols.  Father  Cataneo  journeyed  to 
Macao  to  tell  the  glad  tidings,  and  to  make  collections  for  the 
wants  of  the  mission.  He  returned  with  ^ood  store  of  alms, 
and  quite  a  stock  of  European  articles, — pictures^  clocks^  mir- 
rorsy  and  so  forth.  These  were  so  admirably  adapted  for  pre- 
sents, that  Father  Ricd  could  no  longer  forbear  a  fresh  at« 
tempt  to  reach  Pekin ;  and  after  escaping  a  trap  laid  for  him 
by  a  scoundrel  of  a  eunnch,  who  had  hoped  to  possess  himself 
of  the  treasures  intended  for  the  imperial  delectation,  he  once 
more  arrived  in  safety  at  the  capital,  with  Father  Didacus  as 
companion.  This  was  in  the  mouth  of  January  16UL  The 
voluptuous  potentate  who  held  the  celestial  throne  saw  no 
one  but  women  and  their  ignoble  attendants.  The  presenta 
went  to  court,  and  excited  great  admiration,  the  clocks  espe- 
cially having  three  eunuchs  expressly  appointed  to  attend 
upon  them ;  but  the  monks  were  only  corresponded  with  by 
the  intervention  of  the  eunuchs,  who  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards continually.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  excessive  in- 
fluence of  these  palace  attendants  was  regarded  by  the  prin- 
*  cipal  magistrates  exposed  the  missionsries  to  great  danger; 
but  a  petition,  drawn  up  by  Father  Ricci  himself,  obtained  a 
gracious  answer  from  the  sovereign,  authorising  him  to  remain 
at  Pekin,  and  moreover  decreeing  a  regular  allowance  to  be 
made  to  hun  from  the  public  treasury.  The  courage  and  per**- 
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severance  of  the  Jesuit  Father  and  his  companions  were  now 
crowned  widi  the  most  brilliant  success ;  for  this  signal  favour 
soon  spread  abroad,  and  friends,  great  and  small,  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  congratulate  the  strangers.  Prosperity  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  increasingthe  number  of  people's  friends.*' 
We  have  now  followed  Tather  Bicci  step  by  step  to  the 
goal  of  his  desires ;  and  must  pass  over  the  deeply  interesting 
narrative  of  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Chmese  missions 
under  his  guidance,  and  of  the  wonderful  and  inti  ej^id  iour- 
ney  of  Father  Go^s  by  land  from  India  to  the  heart  of  China, 
in  order  to  stand  for  a  moment  beside  the  deathbed  of  this 
successor  of  the  apostolic  Francis.  At  Schang-Hai,  Nanldn, 
Nan-Tchang-Fou,  Tchao-Tcheou,  and  Pekin,  in  all  disputes- 
and  difliculties  with  the  mandarins,  the  missionaries  had  but 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  I^*Ma^Teou — Matthew  Ricci — 
and  the  victory  was  ffain  ed.  But  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  on  the  3a  of  May  1610  he  kept  his  bed.  His  brethren 
thought  he  had  only  a  sick  headache ;  but  he  calmly  replied 
tfiat  the  iUness  was  mortal.  Weak  and  suffering,  as  soon  as 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  brought  into  the  room,  he  threw  him- 
self from  the  bed  on  his  knees  to  prepare  for  it,  and  piously 
communicated  while  the  attendants  were  bathed  in  tears*  The 
following  day  he  blessed  his  four  spiritual  brothers,  and  in* 
strocted  them  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  mission.  ^*  Do  you 
know,**  said  one  of  them,  in  what  position  you  are  leaving 
us V*  **  Yes,**  replied  he ;  ''I leave  before  you  a  door  which 
may  be  opened  to  great  merits,  but  not  without  much  trouble 
and  danger.'*  On  the  1 1th  of  May  1610,  he  resigned  his  soul 

Suietly  to  God,  a^d  fifty-eight  years.  Some  days  before  his 
Iness  he  had  said,  ''My  fathers,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
means  by  which  I  can  best  further  the  interests  of  Christianity 
among  the  Chinese,  I  can  find  nothing  better  or  more  effica- 
dotts  than  my  death.**  So  died  Father  Matthew  Ricci.  He 
was  buried  by  an  imperial  edict,  and  with  great  honour  and 
display. 

His  successor  was  Father  Nicholas  Lombard,  who  com- 
menced his  administration  under  the  happiest  auspices.  The 
Chinese  Christians  counted  in  their  ranks  three  of  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  in  the  corporation  of  the  lettered, — Doc- 
tors Paul,  L6on,  and  Michel, — who  continued  during  their 
whole  lives  to  manifest  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  and  the  most  boundless  devotion  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. But  bad  times  were  again  at  hand.  In  1615,  a  new 
assessor  of  the  Li-Pou,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Rites,  initiated 
an  attack  against  the  Christians,  which  ended  in  a  violent  per- 
secution ;  and  all  the  exertions  of  Father  Lombard  and  his 
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Chinese  friends  failed  in  obtaining  a  hearing  at  Pekin,  where 
the  eunuchs  so  jealously  guarded  all  avenues,  that  the  em- 
peror heard  only  the  accusations,  and  not  a  word  of  deience. 
The  imperial  edict  issued  that  the  strangers  should  be  rc^nitted 
from  all  places  where  they  mi^ht  be  to  Canton,  nnfl  thence 
to  their  own  country,  leaving  the  central  kingdom  in  peace. 
I  his  sentence  was  every  wiiere  attempted  to  be  executed;  and 
was  carried  out  in  various  derrrecs,  but  with  tiie  most  rigour 
at  Nankin,  where  the  sufFerings  of  thci'atiiers  and  their  llocks 
were  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Nevertheless  good  arose  out  of 
the  evil;  not  only  did  the  constancy,  even  to  death,  of  the 
converts  produce  its  accustoined  fruit,  but  tlie  very  fact  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Christians  biought  them  to  places  hitherto 
unknown  to  thcni ;  and  wlien  the  tempest  lulled,  they  found  a 
fresh  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  work. 

It  was  not  until  the  dynasty  of  Ming  was  threatened  with 
a  Tartar  invasion  that  the  clouds  of  persecution  began  to 
break  away.  To  lead  up  to  this  event,  M.  Hue  here  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  travels  of  Father  d'Andrada  in  Thibet. 
These  commenced  in  1624.  It  is  diflScult,  as  it  appears,  to 
identify  the  names  of  places  and  persons  mentioned  in  Father 
d'Andrada's  narrative,  whicli  breaks  off  with  the  cominence- 
ment  of  a  missionary  establishment;  but  M.  Hue  observes 
that  the  Tartar  history  of  the  period  affords  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  success  of  this  mission  was  at  first  consider- 
able, and  that  early  success  caused  its  ruin  by  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  the  Lamas.  The  sovereign  who  protected  it  lost 
his  life  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  caused  by  his  attach- 
ment to  Christianity. 

We  revert  to  Ciiina  in  1622.  The  Chinese  are  woiider- 
ful  proficients  in  the  conduct  of  secret  societies,  and  have  at 
all  times  shown  great  skill  in  effecting  revolutions,  civil  wars, 
and  the  tragical  overthrow  of  dynasties.  The  \  ast  associaliun 
called  the  "Sect  of  the  White  Lily"  was  now  picparing  for 
an  outbreak  against  the  declining  dynasty  of  Ming  ;  and  its 
chief  being  denounced,  was  seized  by  the  authorities,  tortured, 
and  imprisoned,  but  remained  silent  under  the  hands  of  his 
tormentors,  resolutely  concealing  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices, who  thereupon  determined  to  save  him  and  themselves. 
Suddenly  attacking  the  tribunal,  they  sacked  it,  killed  many 
mandarins,  and  bore  him  oil  in  triumph.  This  gave  the  old 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  the  assessor  Kio-Tchin,  a  fresh  chance. 
He  fulminated  a  manifesto  against  all  secret  societies,  and 
coupled  in  his  outpouiings  of  indignation  and  horror  the  two 
sects  of  the  White  Lily  and  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  (the  Chris- 
tians)^  as  identical  in  spirit  and  worthy  of  equal  destruction. 
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Again  the  misfiionaries  and  their  neophytes  were  forced  to  fly, 
or  hide  themselves  in  woods,  caverns,  and  tomhs.  The  three 
Christian  doctors — Paul,  M ichel,  and  L6on-— exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  defence  of  their  own  faith,  and  of  their 
spiritual  fathers;  but  the  wilj  assessor  included  them  also 
in  an  act  of  accusation  as  the  heads  of  a  secret  revolutionary 
society.  Matters  looked  black  enough,  when,  by  an  exercise 
of  the  royal  will,  Kio-Tchin  found  himself  suddenly  disgraced 
and  overthrown.  The  tables  were  turned ;  and,  to  the  joy  of 
the  missions.  Dr.  Paul  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
prime  minuter ;  but  Pekin,  the  capital,  remained  sealed  to  the 
t^athers  by  the  unreversed  royal  edict. 

A  new  power,  however,  was  now  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
The  Mantchoo  Tartars  were  no  longer  divided  into  hostile 
tribes.  The  Eight  Banners'*  had  united,  in  obedience  to  the 
strongest,  to  found  a  monarchy ;  they  proceeded  to  choose  a 
chief  for  king,  whom  the  Chinese,  by  way  of  solving  a  politi- 
cal difficulty,  seized  and  put  to  death.  The  son  of  the  mur- 
dered man  was  recognised  as  their  head  by  the  warriors  of  the 
Eight  Banners,  and  lost  no  time  in  carrying  fire  and  sword  to 
the  very  gates  of  Pekin.  He  retired  to  his  own  country  laden 
with  spoils,  and  audaciously  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
China,  vrith  the  addition  of  "  Order  of  Heaven/'  This  insult 
was  not  to  be  endured  by  the  Son  of  Heaven,  who  therefore 
sent  an  imperial  army  of  600,000  men  to  devour  Mantchoo- 
ria.  The  Tartars  proved  too,  tough  for  the  Chinese  soldiery ; 
in  the  first  battle  they  were  defeated  vrith  a  loss  of  50,000 
men.  Shortly  after  this.  Wan-lie,  the  emperor,  died*  He 
was  succeeded  by  Tai-Chan,  who  reigned  only  four  months, 
and  left  the  crovm  to  Tien-Ki,  his  son.  The  troubles  of  the 
Chinese  became  the  opportunity  of  the  Christians  in  a  sin^- 
lar  manner.  Dr.  JAon  astutely  c!onsidered  that  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  reputation  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  might  now 
be  turned  to  good  account ;  and  a  memorial  was  prepared  by 
the  Chinese  doctors  urging  their  recall  to  Pekin,  on  the  ground 
of  the  services  they  could  certainly  render  in  advising  as  to 
the  mode  of  fighting  the  Tartars,  and  especially  in  presiding 
over  the  casting  of  cannon,  an  art  in  which,  it  was  added,  they 
particularly  excelled.  The  memorial  was  presented,  and  a 
^acious  re{)Iy  permitted  the  Fathers  to  re-establish  themselves 
m  the  capital.  Again  settled  at  Pekin,  they  did  not  begin  to 
cast  cannon  with  very  great  haste ;  but  rejoicing  to  see  once 
more  their  beloved  neophytes,  gave  themselves  up  with  fer- 
vour to  their  apostolic  labours.  The  Tartar  flood,  however^ 
had  but  ebbed  to  acquire  sufficient  force  to  sweep  over  the 
doomed  country  with  an  overwhelming  torrent;  and  it  was 
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not  lonGc  before  a  fierce  and  bloody  civil  war  invited  the  rush 
of  liie  Mantchoo  hordes.  Amid  the  most  frightful  scenes  of 
carnage,  fire,  and  desolation,  Providence  so  ordained  that  the 
admirable  tact  and  jud^-mcnt  of  thr  Jesuit  Fathers  brought 
the  Christian  missions  safely  ihiouL'h  tiie  fearful  ordeal;  and 
when  the  dynasty  of  jMin;^  was  quenched  in  bh)od,  tiie  'J'ar- 
iLv  prince  wht)  filled  the  throne  learned  not  only  to  tolerate 
the  religion  of  Christ,  but  to  honour  its  apostles.  "For  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  reign,"  writes  Father  Schall,  "he  never 
ceased  to  bestow  on  me  many  marks  of  kindness  and  regard ; 
at  my  request  he  did  mucii  for  the  welfare  of  his  empire,  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  much  more,  if  a  premature  death 
had  not  thus  carried  off,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  this  cer- 
tainly intellipfent  and  hi^'ldy  gifted  young  man." 

The  emperor  had  created  Father  Adam  Schall  a  mandarin 
of  the  highest  rank,  Ta-Chan  Sse  of  the  grand  tribunal,  and 
head  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics,  and  always  manifested 
for  him  all  the  signs  of  a  sincere  affection ;  but  he  himself 
stopped  short  at  the  threshold  of  the  Church,  and  died  a 
pagan.  With  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Chua-Tche  (in  1G60, 
as  we  presume,  though  the  precise  date  is  not  given)  M.  Hue 
concludes  his  history,  leaving  the  Chinese  missions  in  a  state 
of  great  apparent  prosperity. 

Our  object  has  been  rather  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
contents  of  the  abbe's  volumes  than  to  extract  telling  inci- 
dents or  anecdoti  s ;  !)ut  the  reader  must  not  fancy  that  the 
pen  of  the  lively  missionary  has  lost  its  point,  or  that  his  vein 
of  witty  and  amusing  sarcasm  is  bv  anv  means  exhausted.  The 
subject  does  not  admit  of  the  graphic  and  juicy  style  which 
carries  us  away  when  he  narrates  his  own  adventures,  and  he 
therefore  treats  it  with  all  necessary  gravity.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  abundance  of  interest  and  amusement  to  be 
•  found  in  his  pages;  and  we  hope  to  see  them  appear  bcloie 
long  in  so  cheap  a  form  as  to  insure  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents of  the  histoiy  of  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and 
Thibet.  No  one  can  close  these  volumes  without  increased 
reverence  for  the  children  of  Francis,  of  Dominic,  and  at  Ig- 
natius,— without  an  ardent  desire  that  the  lands  they  claim 
by  virtue  of  tlieir  labours,  their  tears,  their  sufferings,  and 
tiieir  blood,  may  yet  bring  forth  a  noble  harvest. 
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The  discussion  of  any  supposed  differences  of  character  and 
opinions  esdsting,  or  supposed  to  exist,  between  converts  to 
Catholicism  and  old  CaUiolics^  has  always  liron  distasteful  to 
us*  Believing  that  it  is  in  no  way  desirable  that  such  differ- 
ences should  exist  in  reality,  we  have  thought  that  the  less 
that  was  said  on  the  subject,  the  better  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  comfort  of  all  parties.  £Ten  when  a  recent 
welUknown  misrepresentation  of  our  views  appeared  in  an 
unexpected  quarteri  we  studiously  abstained  from  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  glance  at  the  subject,  such  as  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  in  order  to  justify  ouxselvea  from  the  impu* 
tations  of  our  assailant. 

In  connection,  however,  with  this  very  incident,  an  article 
has  appeared  in  the  last  Number  of  Brownsoii's  Quarterly 
Metfiewt  written,  as  it  distinctly  implies,  by  Dr.  Brownson 
himself,  on  which  we  feel  it  in^|pibent  on  ourselves  to  offer 
a  few  remarks.  The  article  is  entitled  Present  Catholic 
Dangerif  and  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  able  writer's 
style ;  and  it  is  moreover,  unless  we  are  strangely  mistaken^ 
strikingly  expository  of  the  history  of  Dr.  Brownson*s  own 
mind^  He  is,  indeed,  to  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
jective of  living  authors.  There  is  scarcely  a  paper  that  he 
publishes  that  does  not  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
result,  not  only  of  recent  thought  on  the  subject  he  treats, 
but  that  it  bears  a  strong  impression  of  the  processes  through 
which  his  inner  life,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  has  been  lately 
passing.  This  same  thing  may  undoubtedly  be  said  of  al- 
most all  honest  and  vigorous  writers;  but  it  strikes  us  that 
it  is  true  of  Dn  Browiison*s  essays  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree.  And  we  note  this  peculiarity  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, not  as  implying  that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  works,  but  be- 
cause it  gives  the  key  to  certain  statements  of  a  somewhat 
mysterious  kind,  and  which  might  be  thought  somewhat  gra* 
tuitous  were  they  not  taken  in  connection  with  their  author 
himself. 

Nothing  can  be  more  friendly  to  us,  and  more  honour- 
able to  Dr.  Brownson  himself,  than  the  general  tone  of  the 
article  before  us ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  partly  because  of  its  free- 
dom from  that  acerbity,  which  Dr.  Brownson  will  allow  us  to 
say  has  at  times  deteriorated  from  the  attractiveness  of  his 
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^vritiiigs,  that  we  are  induced  to  ])lac(^  our  remarks  upon  it  on 
record.  We  feel  that  we  are  not  ans%vering  an  opponent; 
but  rather  siat  inir  our  convictions  and  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servation, in  reply  to  his,  as  one  would  do  in  the  course  of 
an  ordinary  private  conversation  with  a  friend  in  one's  own 
house.  Su})p<)sinfx  also  that  our  estimate  of  facts  is  correct. 
Dr.  Brownson  \\\\\  he  the  first  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
stating  it,  in  opposition  to  the  views  which  he  himself  has 
been  led  to  adopt.  The  subject  is  of  such  great  practical 
inn)ortance,  and  a  misconception  of  facts  must  so  seriously 
injure  the  harmonious  action  of  English  as  well  as  American 
Catholics,  that  we  are  compelled  to  break  through  our  ordi- 
nary rule,  and  express  without  reserve  the  results  of  our  own 
observation.* 

Early  in  the  article  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the 
necessary  inferiority  of  converts  to  old  Catholics  in  Catholic 
things.    We  quote  them  at  length: 

"  We  converts  were  indeed  born  and  brought  up  in  heresj  and 
schism  ;  but  through  the  grace  of  God  we  have  abjured  heresy  and 
schism,  and  followed  our  conviction';  into  tlie  Church,  who  has  re- 
ceived us  to  her  bosom  as  a  true  mother,  and  deigned  to  own  us  as 
her  children.  We  see  not  wherein  our  merit  is  less  than  that  of  those 
who  have  liad  only  to  persevere  in  the  way  they  were  trained  to  go, 
or  what  greater  right  they  have  to  l)oast  over  us  tliaii  we  liave  to 
l>oa;>t  over  them.  Neither  of  us,  indeed,  liave  any  right  to  boast; 
for  in  both  cases  the  glory  is  due  solely  to  Him  who  became  man, 
and  died  on  the  cross  uiat  He  might  redeem  us,  purify  us,  and  ele- 
Tste  us  to  union  with  God.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  occurs 
to  converts  to  place  themselves  in  their  own  estimation  above  old 
Catholics*  We  look  upon  ourselves  rather  as  the  prodigal  who  has 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  has  been  unexpectedly  and  un- 
deservedly received  as  a  son.  We  arc  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
those  who  have  welcomed  us  among  them,  and  readily  acknowledge 
it  in  all  that  which  mn  come  only  from  long  training  and  familiar 
habit.  They  are,  as  it  were,  native-born  citizens,  we  are  only  nliens 
recently  naturalised;  and  we  are  fnr  nriorr  likely  to  feel  our  inferi- 
ority thnn  to  claim  superiority  in  Catholic  things  to  tliose  who  are 
to  '  the  manner  born/ 

It  is  but  natural  that  converts  should  be  inferior  in  that  nice 
Catholic  tact,  and  that  i{uick  and  instinctive  appreciation  of  Catholic 
things,  which  belong  to  those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  Church  ; 
but  perhaps  they  have,  after  all,  some  compensating  advantages* 
They  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  non-Ca^ 
tbolics,  and  in  general  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  obstacles 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  the  personal 
ezperienoe  of  the  preseat  writer  oorresponcts  exaotlj  wHli  tbit  of  Dr.  Biowmoa. 
Id  both  cases  the  views  announced  have  been  fommd  after  more  than  twetre 
yean*  obeemttiiMi  of  tbe  fiusta  of  Cethobe  life. 
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which  they  find  Id  the  way  <^  accepting  the  Church  and  ■ubmlttiog 

to  her  authority.  Coming  to  Catliolicity  free  from  all  the  old  le- 
cular  traditions,  habits,  and  associations  of  CatliolicSi  they  can  more 
easily  discriminate  between  what  is  of  religion,  and  what  pertains 
only  to  the  social  life,  nationality,  or  secular  habits,  customs,  and 
usages  of  Catliolics.  In  the  concrete  life  of  Caihoiics,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  there  is  much  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  which,  if 
not  anti-Catholic,  yet  is  no  ])art  of  Catholicity,  but*  wliich  they  do 
not  always  distinguisli  from  tlu  ir  religion  itself,  and  sometimes  half 
confound  with  it.  The  Catliohcs  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  arc  liaidly  luore  widely  separated  from  their  non-Catholic 
countrymen  by  their  faith  and  worship,  than  they  are  by  their  as- 
sociations, habits,  customs,  affections,  and  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  which  are  no  necessary  part  of  their  religion,  and  are  only 
accidentally  connected  with  it  The  convert,  trained  in  a  differeot 
world,  is  not  wedded  to  these  forms  of  secular  life,  and  is  able  to 
distiiiguish  them  without  effort  from  Catholicity.  He  can  embraoe 
Catholicity,  so  far  as  regards  these,  with  less  admixture  of  foreign 
elements,  and  attach  himself  more  easily  to  it  in  its  essential  and  uni- 
versal ciiaracter,  free  from  the  local  habits,  manners,  and  usages  of 
an  old  Catholic  population.  This  is  some  compensation,  and  places 
converts  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  old  Catholics  than  is  sometimes 
supposed,  though  it  no  doubt  leaves  them  still  ikr  inferior.'* 

We  cannot  help  saying,  that  we  find  here  a  certain  amount 
of  excessive  humility  which  will  not  find  favour  vrith  those 
whom  It  is  the  writer's  desire  to  conciliate.  To  speak  of  the 
Church  as  ^*  deigning  to  own  as  her  children**  those  who  seek 
admittance  into  her  fold  by  the  door  appointed  by  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  special  purpose,  is  surely  a  somewhat  sinful* 
lar  expression.  There  is  no  deigning  in  the  question.  The 
Church  simply  does  her  duty  in  receivin^f  the  adult  convert, 
just  as  she  does  in  baptising  the  unconscious  infant.  She  ie 
not  in  possession  of  graces  which  she  can  withhold  or  confer 
by  her  own  choice*  She  herself  consists  of  nothing  but  souls, 
all  alike  taken  out  of  the  world,  some  in  infancy,  some  in. 
mature  aee.  A  great  responsibility  attaches  to  her  priest* 
hood  in  me  decision  whether  any  given  individual  personally' 
fulfils  the  conditions  required  by  the  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church ;  but  when  it  is  believed  to  he  a  fact  that  such  indi- 
Tidual  does  fulfil  them,  not  all  Christendom  together  in  the 
sight  of  God  has  a  right  to  withhold  the  Sacraments  which 
the  postulant  seeks.  No  language  can  exaggerate  the  greats 
ness  of  the  gift,  nor  the  absolute  nothingness  of  him  who 
seeks  it.  But  the  admission  into  the  Church  is  a  question  of 
the  fulfilment  of  definite  conditions,  in  which  the  Church,  by 
her  representative  minister,  has  simply  to  act  as  intermedin 
ary  between  Almighty  Grod  and  the  penitent  souL  To  draw  a 
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distinction  between  old  Catholics  and  converts,  on  tlie  ground 
that  the  Church  deigns  to  acknowledp^e  the  latter  as  her  chil- 
dren in  any  dilFcrent  sense  from  the  way  in  which  slie  deigns 
to  acknowle(l|L^e  tli  ts,*  who  were  baptised  in  their  infancjj  is 
to  draw  a  distinction  w  lu  re  tlicre  is  no  difference. 

Then,  a^raiti,  as  to  this  "Catholic  tact'*  and  "Catholic 
instinct**  which  Dr.  Brownson  alludes!  to,  and  supposes  to 
be  the  especial  privilege  of  old  Catholics,  what  is  it?  If  it 
means  simply  a  true  loyalty  to  the  Church,  or  even  a  quick 
and  ready  perception  of  what  things  will  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  and  what  things  are  mere  heresy,  or  impru- 
dence, or  woridliness  in  disguise, — we  do  not  believe  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  the  slightest  difference  between  converts,  as 
such,  and  old  Catholics  as  such,  if  there  are  some  converts 
wiio  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  deficient  in  these  respects,  are 
there  not  swarms  of  old  Catholics  who  are  equally  deficient? 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  in  the  frequent  instances  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  recent  and  earlier 
times,  when  well-meaning  and  religious  Catholics  have  clearly 
made  mistakes  tliicjugh  a  deficiency  of  what  is  termed  "Ca- 
tholic instinct^"  converts  have  had  little  or  no  share  whatso- 
ever ? 

But  if  **  Catholic  instinct"  means  the  adoption  of  one  in 
particular  of  the  various  lines  of  policy  which  have  to  be 
employed  in  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and 
in  relalioii  to  such  controversies  as  Gallicanisai  and  Ultra- 
montanism,  then  it  is  ihv  old  story  over  again.  Every  body 
Stiys  tliat  his  own  instinct  is  the  Catholic  instinct.  Would 
not  Bossuet  have  called  Gallicanism  the  true  Catholic  in- 
stinct ?  Would  not  F.  Theiner  hold  that  an  appreciation 
of  the  faults  of  Jesuitism  was  a  proof  of  Catholic  instinct? 
Would  not  Cretineau-Joly  assert  exactly  the  same  of  the  very 
opposite  opinion?  Or  here  at  home,  no  douhf  nnr  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Fomiby  considers  that  it  is  a  sign  oi  a  Caihulic  in- 
stinct to  have  nothing  to  do  wiiii  Government  building-grants 
for  schools;  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
There  in  Ireland,  too,  many  people  think  Dr.  M' Hale's 
policy  about  political  education  and  the  political  action 
of  the  clergy  a  proof  of  his  Grace's  acute  Catholic  instinct. 
J3ut  what  say  the  prelates  and  others  who  so  strenuously  dis- 
sent from  the  Archhishop  of  Tuam  ?  Will  they  admit  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  a  deheiencv  of  "  Catholic  instinct'*  which 
causes  them  to  adopt  the  policy  which  they  have  preferred  ? 

Or, — to  turn  to  the  one  other  cause  which  might  be  al- 
leged as  making  the  convert  "  far  inferior"  to  tlu  old  Catholic 
ia  purely  religious  things^  iiamelyi  his  education  in  religious 
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error, — wliat,  after  all,  is  the  practical  state  of  the  case  ?  Is  it 
true  that  converts  as  a  class  (of  course  we  are  not  speaking  of 
the  very  ignonmt  poor)  praji  for  instance,  or  meditate,  with 
less  fervour  and  spirituid  enlightenment  than  those  brought  up 
in  the  Church ;  tnat  thev  make  worse  confessions ;  that  they 
are  less  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  spiritual  advantages, 
such  as  the  frequent  hearinff  of  Mass,  frequent  confession 
and  Communion ;  that  their  Hves  are  less  pure  and  edifjinff ; 
that  thej  are  slow,  when  circumstances  admit,  to-  enter  ue 
priesthood  or  the  religious  life ;  that  they  are  niggardly  with 
their  money,  and  unwilling  to  labour  for  the  poor  ?  They 
may  now  and  then  state  their  opinions  with  inconvenient  im* 
portunity ;  but  are  ihej  sinj^lar  in  that  respect  ?  And  of 
all  the  number  of  instances  m  which  ecclesiastical  supeiion^ 
whether  Bishops  or  others,  have  found  what  are  called  trou- 
blesome cases*'  to  deal  with,  how  many  of  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  converts'  follies,  or  unwillingness  to  do  their  duty  in  a 
true  Christian  spirit  ? 

The  fact  is,  as  we  believe,  that  this  supposed  distinction 
between  the  classes  is  an  imaginary  one,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  an  invention  of  converts*  own  fancies  than  of  any  re- 
marks of  old  Catholics  themselves.  No  doubt  there  are  weak- 
minded,  jealous,  and  touchy  people  among  old  Catholics,  as 
there  are  in  every  class,  who,  when  a  convert  does  what  the^ 
do  not  approve,  set  it  all  down  to  his  ignorance,  inexpen« 
.ence,  and  semi-Protestantism*  But  to  suppose  that  any  sudi 
feeling  pervades  the  general  old  Catholic  oody,  would  be  a 
most  iiij  urious  calumny*  Theff  see  none  of  this  wonderful  dif** 
ference  between  themselves  and  their  newly-found  brethren ; 
nor,  we  are  convinced,  are  they  at  all  gratified  when  converts 
go  out  of  their  wajr  to  express  what  they  must  consider  as 
exaggerated  expressions  of  numility« 

Kor  is  it  at  all  contrary  to  d  priori  probabilities  that  the 
new  and  the  old  Catholics  should  practically  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  spiritual  level.  On  the  one  side  thfere  is  the 
grand  blessing  of  an  education  in  orthodoxy,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sacraments,  with  all  the  advantages  resulting 
from  early  impressions  and  long  habits  and  associations ;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
the  spiritual  life  by  the  act  of  oonversion,  with  its  struggles, 
its  prayers,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  study  of  theological  doctrine. 
The  one  forms  a  striking  counterbalfmce  to  the  other,  and  the 
practical  result  in  the  ultimate  lives  of  the  classes  is  that  there 
IS  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  two.  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  those  old  Catholics  who  have  lived  religiously  from 
their  diildhood ;  for  of  those  who  have  lived  otherwise  the 
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truth  is,  that  they  have  inflicted  on  themselves  more  serious 
evils  than  those  which  attach  to  the  early  irreligious  life  of 
converts,  not  to  mention  those  who  have  always  acted  up  to 
their  knowledge. 

Dr.  Brownson  next  proceeds  to  the  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  in  matters  of  opinion  not  strictly  religious. 
We  give  his  statements  nearly  at  length,  both  because  it  is 
difficult  to  abridge  them,  and  because,  being  put  forward 
with  his  usual  force  and  precision,  they  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, even  by  those  who  dissent  from  them, 

**  The  convert,  on  beinij  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  he^inninfj 
to  associate  with  his  Catholic  bretiiren,  does  not  always  find  them 
ill  all  respects  what  he  in  his  fervour  and  inexperience  hud  expected. 
He  finds  the  Church  altogether  more  than  he  promised  himself,  or 
had  conceived  it  possible  for  her  to  be;  but  he  finds  also  that, 
though  in  all  which  is  strictly  of  religion  his  sympathy  with  bis 
Cttholtc  brethren  is  ibll  and  entire,  in  other  matters  it  is  far  from 
being  perfect,— through  his  fiiult  it  may  be  as  well  as  throu^ 
theirs.    He  finds  that  they  are  wedded  to  many  things  to  which  he 
IS  a  stranger,  and  must  remain  a  stranger ;  that  in  all  save  religion 
he  and  they  belong  to  different  worlds,  and  have  different  habits, 
associations,  and  sympathies.    Outside  of  religion,  be  belongs  to 
the  modern  world,  speaks  its  lanj^nage,  thinks  and  reasons  as  a  man 
of  the  nineteenih  century  ;  while  they  appear  to  live  in  whnt  is  to 
liim  a  prist  n<re,  have  recollections,  traditions,  associations,  which, 
thotT^rh  de  ar  to  them,  have,  and  can  have,  no  hold  on  him.    If  he 
allows  liiinself  to  dwell  on  tiiese,  he  is  apt  to  form  an  undue  esti- 
mate of  tlie  real  senunient  and  worth  of  the  body  into  which  he  has 
been  aduutted.    There  is,  with  equal  faith  and  piety  on  both  sides, 
in  matters  not  of  religion  a  real  divergence  between  them,  which 
not  nnfrequently  leads  to  much  misunderstanding  and  distrust  on 
both  sides.  Each  is  more  or  less  tenacious  of  his  own  world ;  each 
dings  to  bis  old  habits,  associations,  traditions. '  The  old  Catholic 
fisels  that  there  is  a  difference*  though  he  may  not  be  able  in  all 
cases  to  explain  its  cause  or  its  exact  nature,  and  is  disposed  to 
think  that  something  is  lacking  in  the  convert*s  faith  or  piety.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  convert  must  sympathise  with  him  in  what  he  has 
that  is  not  of  Catholicity,  as  well  as  in  what  is,  fall  back  with  him 
into  that  old  world  inherited  from  his  Catholic  ancestors,  and  thus 
become  separated  in  all  things  in  which  he  is  separated  from  the 
actual  world  of  to-day.    He  naturally  w  ishes  the  convert  to  em- 
brace not  onh  the  Catholic  religion,  hut  all  the  traditions  of  Catho- 
lics, and  defend  the  civilibanon  of  Catliolic  viges  and  nations,  and  the 
conduct  of  Catholics  in  relation  to  religion  and  secular  politics,  with 
as  much  zeal  and  resoluteness  as  he  defends  Catholicity  itself,  al- 
though, in  point  of  fact,  to  do  so  would  require  him  to  defend  much 
that  the  Church  has  never  approved,  and  much  that  she  has  never 
ceased  to  stru;^<^Ie  against.   The  convert,  if  a  full-grown  man,  can* 
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aoc  do  this.    He  cheerfully  takes  the  old  fai(h»  suhmits  unreserr- 

edly  to  ilie  old  Church ;  but  in  what  is  not  repugnaat  to  faith  or 
morals  he  sees  not  why  be  should  change,  or  cease  to  be  a  man  of 
his  own  times  or  his  own  coiiniry.  He  is,  unless  of  a  very  philo* 
sophic  turn  of  n)ind»  even  ofiended  by  the  old  Catholic's  unneces- 
sary and,  in  his  view,  unreasonnhle  attachment  to  the  past, — which 
was  no  belter  than  tlie  present,  it',  indeed,  so  good, — to  old  methods, 
to  old  usages,  no  longer  in  liarniony  witli  the  living  thought  ot"  tlie 
age  or  coimtry  ;  and  feels  a  vocation  to  emancipate  his  Catholic 
brethren  from  a  bondage  tlie  Church  does  not  impose,  and  which 
seems  to  him  to  cnisli  out  tluir  manhood,  and  deprive  them  of  a!! 
ability  to  bci  ve  ciieclively  their  Church  in  ti*e  pic&ciicc  of  non- 
Catholics. 

Ceruinly  there  is  here  raiicfa  wisappreheiision  and  exaggeralioB 
on  both  sides*  and  neither  aide  is  stripy  just  to  the  other.  All  old 
Catholics  do  not  cling  to  the  past — many  of  them  are  fully  up  witb 
the  times,  and  are  men  of  their  own  age  and  nation ;  and  converts 
are  not  always  deficient  in  sympathy  with  mediaevalism ;  indeed, 
acme  of  them  are  too  much  attached  to  it,  and  far  more  than  old 
Catholics  hold  that  what  is  medisBval  is  Catholic,  and  what  is  not 
media; val  is  not  Catholic.  Still  the  principle  that  underlies  the 
convert's  thonf^du  is  sound.  It  is  the  principle  on  whicl)  tlie  Chiirch 
herself  aUvnvs  ;icts  in  dealing  with  the  world.  Herself  unalterable 
and  inimoval)lc,  siie  takes  tlie  world  as  she  finds  it,  and  deals  with 
it  as  it  is.  She  found  the  woi  l<l  in  the  beginning  imperial;  she  ac- 
cepted imperialisni,  and  laboured  to  Christianise  it.  At  a  later 
epoch  she  found  the  world  barbarian;  auJ  she  took  the  barbarians 
as  they  were,  and  Christianised  and  civilised  them.  At  a  still  later 
period  she  fcmnd  it  feudal.  She  never  introduced  or  approved  feu- 
dalism itself,  yet  she  conformed  her  secular  relations  to  it,  and 
addressed  feudid  society  in  language  it  could  understand  and  profit 
hy.  In  the  same  way  she  deals  with  our  proud,  self-reliant,  re* 
publican  Anglo-Saxon  world.  She  concedes  it  frankly  in  the  out- 
set whatever  it  is  or  has  that  is  not  repugnaiit  to  the  essential 
nature  and  prerogatives  of  our  religion,  and  labours  to  aid  its 
progress.  She  leaves  it  its  own  habits,  manners,  customs,  insdtu- 
tioTKs,  laws,  associations,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  repugn  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  sprnk';  to  it  ni  its  own  tOTimie.  to  its  own  un- 
derstanding, in  such  lorrns  of  speech  and  sik  li  niodt  s  of  address 
as  are  best  lilted  to  convince  its  reason  and  w  in  its  love,  and  that 
too  without  casting  a  single  longing  lingering  look  to  the  past  she 
leaves  behind. 

But  all  Catholics  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  Church  ;  and  not 
a  few  of  them  never  study  her  history,  investigate  the  principles  on 
which  she  acts,  or  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  her  sublime  wisdom  or 
her  celestial  prudence.  Many  of  them  are  merely  men  of  routine* 
creatures  of  tlie  tradidona  and  associations  inherited  from  their  an* 
cestors,  and  which  they  seldom  even  dream  of  distinguishing  from 
their  religion  itself.    These  eaimot  sympathise  with  the  convert 
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who  comes  among  tliem  bringing  with  him  tbe  active  and  fearless, 
not  to  say  reckless,  spirit  of  the  nineicenili  century.  He  is  a  phe- 
nomenoa  they  do  not  fully  uniierstand,  and  ihey  find  him  bodi 
straiii^c  and  offensive.  He  breaks  their  rest,  rouses  them  from 
their  sleep,  disturbs  their  fondlyocherished  prejudices,  even  forces 
them  to  think*  to  reason,  to  seek  to  know  something  of  the  world 
passing  around  them,  to  take  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
▼lews  of  men  and  things ;  in  a  word,  to  come  out  from  the  cloister, 
and  be  active,  living,  energeuc  men  in  their  own  day  and  genera- 
tion; and  they  not  unreasonably  look  upon  him  as  a  rash  innovator, 
a  restless  spirit,  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  repose  of  die  Church, 
because  tlie  things  he  wars  against  arc  regarded  by  those  who 
cherish  them,  not  as  liindrances,  l>ut  as  helps  to  religion,  Indeed, 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  it  is  he  wants  or  is  driving  at, 
and  they  suspect  that  he  is  really  seeking  to  Protestantise,  secular- 
ise, or  at  least  modernise,  the  Church  ;  and  they  conclude  that  tliey 
may  justly  resist  hini,  and  inctdcate  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
conversion,  or  at  least  as  to  his  perseverance  in  the  faith.  This  is 
natural,  and  is  to  be  expected  by  every  one,  convert  or  no  convert, 
who  attempts  to  effiMSt  a  refona  in  any  department  ofhumMi  ac* 
tivity," 

To  analyse  these  paragraphs  sentence  by  sentence,  and 
say  exactly  u  liore  we  rt^ree  with  the  writer  and  where  we 
disagree,  is  obviously  impf-ssible,  and,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  extremely  tedious,  ^¥lj  must  thereiore  content  ourselves 
with  the  general  expres^sion  of  our  belief  that,  so  far  as 
English  Catholicism  is  concerned,  the  distinction  here  sup- 
yo6^il  by  ihe  writer  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  Every 
man  of  course  must  speak  from  ins  own  observations ;  and  pos- 
sibly other  persons  micrht  coincide  w  ith  Dr.  Brownson*s  views. 
But  for  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our 
conviction  that  the  body  of  English  old  Catholics  is  not  a  step 
behind  the  body  of  educated  converts  in  the  particulars  which 
are  here  specified.  If  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn,  it 
would  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  eider  body;  for,  as  is  na- 
tural, many  converts,  having  passed  through  the  tremendous 
struggle  of  conversion,  have  their  minds  so  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  the  purely  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  that 
they  cannot  feel  much  interest  in  subjects  not  directly  bear- 
ing on  the  conversion  or  edification  of  souls.  Moreover, — 
and  this  is  a  point  to  which  we  have  long  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  being  one  which  is  scarcely  sulli- 
ciently  ])orne  in  niind  either  by  converts  or  elder  Catholics, 
—the  process  of  conversion  in  the  case  of  people  of  educa- 
tion and  social  position  necessarily  involves  a  certain  shock 
an  i  >Li  aii\  upon  the  mind  w  hich  often  requires  years  of  rest 
euiuciy  tu  remedy.    The  uprooting  of  old  associations,  the 
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tending  of  deep  and  tender  ties^  the  fresh  start  in  life,  the 
difficulty  of  looking  upon  the  persons  and  the  things  they 
have  left  without  either  anguish,  irritation,  or  hittemess,  and 
the  reaction  which  must  follow  upon  the  violent  stress  upon 
the  intellect  and  the  nervous  system  which  often  accompanies 
conversion, — all  these  things  frequently  combine  to  prevent  a 
convert  from  seeing  things  in  general  in  the  same  light  of 
clear  reason  which  he  would  otherwise  he  among  the  mst  to 
value.  Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  converts  fling  them- 
selves headlong  into  a  sort  of  determined  enthusiasm  for 
every  thing  that  can  be  possibly  imagined  Catholic ;  denounc- 
ing historical  criticism  as  semi^Protestant  unbelief;  falling 
into  raptures  with  whatever  proceeds  from  a  **  Catholic  coun- 
try losing  all  interest  in  secular  affairs,  and  preferring  a 
foreign  Catholic  despotism  to  that  £nglish  constitutionalism 
under  which  the  Church  really  prospers  more  freely  than 
under  the  paternal  care**  of  any  foreign  sovereign  what- 
soever; and  imagining  that  the  true  test  of  Catholic  feeling 
is  to  hate  every  thing  not  Catholic,  and  to  vilify  evexy  act  of 
their  own  past  lives  to  the  utmost  extreme  oi  depreciation. 
Hence  also  the  unsettled  way  of  life  of  some  converts,  who 
were  not  remarkable  for  inconstancy  of  taste  or  purpose  be- 
fore their  conversion.  In  this  there  is  no  fault  to  be  imputed 
to  them.  They  cannot  help  it.  Their  want  of  settled  incli- 
«  nations  is  the  physiological  effect  of  the  tension  of  nerves 
which  has  accompanied  their  conversion.  Nothing  but  time 
can  effect  a  cure;  and  possibly  even  to  the  end  of  life  they 
will  not  be  able  to  regain  the  full  amount  of  practical  energy 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  affiurs  of  their  time  which  cha* 
racterised  them  in  former  days. 

Setting  aside,  however,  these  particular  cases,  we  believe 
that  the  English  Catholic  body  are  not  at  all  obnoxious  to 
the  defects  which  Dr.  Brownson  imputes  to  them,  as  con- 
trasted with  converts.  Unquestionably  they  have  all  the 
usual  varieties  of  character  and  opinion  which  belong  to  hu- 
manity in  general,  and  which  are  to  be  noted  among  converts 
from  Protestantism  among  the  rest.  There  are  timid  people 
every  where,  and  jealous  people,  and  narrow-minded  people, 
and  tyrannical  people,  and  old  fogies,  and  old  women,  and 
haughty  aristocrats,  and  selfish  j^oiveittM,  and  people  who  are 
always  lamenting  that  they  were  not  born  in  some  good  old 
times  or  other.  But  certainly,  so  far  as  a  pretty  large  expe- 
rience on  our  part  goes,  it  is  totally  incorrect  to  imagine  that 
these  unfavourable  specimens  of  our  race  are  not  to  be  found 
among  converts  as  frequently,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, as  in  the  elder  branch  of  Catholics*  We  believe  that  the 
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general  mind  of  the  older  Catholics  is  ea<^erly  alive  to  the 
very  puiuts  to  which  Dr.  Browiiisoii  calU  attenlion ;  that  it  is 
as  tree  from  blinding  prejudice  with  respect  to  inodern  so- 
ciety', modern  politics,  and  uiodern  thought,  as  uiie  can  ever 
expect  any  numerous  class  of  persoi.s  to  be.  It  is  from  old 
Catholics,  even  more  than  from  converts,  that  the  warmest 
svm|jaLiiy  and  f:fratitude  is  elicited  towards  tliose  who  cour- 
age jusly  and  buncsLlv — with  whatever  shortcomings  —  at- 
tempt solutions  of  the  grand  problems  of  the  day.  And  as 
time  goes  on,  and  we  English  Catholics  begin  graduall}'  to 
take  our  rightful  places  in  our  own  country,  we  expect  to  see 
our  elder  brothers  quite  as  ready  and  anxious  to  emerge  from 
their  seclusion,  and  to  take  tlieir  share  in  the  work  of  iheir 
generation,  as  those  who  were  educated  in  Protestantism. 

The  misapprehension  of  their  views  into  wliich  Dr.  ih  own- 
son  has  fallen  arises,  we  take  it,  from  one  particnlar  disad- 
vantage which  has  resulted  from  past  persecution,  and  which 
cider  CaLliulics  are  loud  in  lamenting.  The  great  diii'erence 
between  converts  and  themselves  is,  ih  it  the  fui  uicr  have  ac- 
quired liabits  of  expressing  their  opinions  be  lore  the  public 
in  a  way  to  comnuuid  aUention  and  exert  an  influence  wliicli 
could  not  be  looked  foi"  in  men  ^^  lui  have  been  forcibly  thrust 
out  of  English  social,  political,  and  nniversity  lile.  We  con- 
verts, on  the  contrary,  have  been  busy  at  the  \n ork  ever  since 
our  cliil  dhood.  We  are  accustomed  lo  cuntlict,  to  criticism, 
to  opjio^^ition,  to  writing,  to  public  debating,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  vast  public  opinion  whii  h  acts  like  an  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  English  character,  and  gives  it  much  of  that 
self-reliauL  ami  bell  cuntroUiug  energy  which  is  one  oi  iu 
chief  sources  of  power. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  many  spheres  of  action  of  the  more 
pronnnent  kind  have  naturally  fallen  to  a  large  extent  into 
the  hands  oi  eon\erts.  Hence  it  is  that  the  nio>L  liistinct  and 
endui  lnLi  impressions  upon  the  Catholic  mind  are  often  made 
by  conv  erts.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  and  Mr.  Lucas  in  their  (iiflerent  lines; 
or  in  another  line,  tiie  mark  made  upon  the  age  by  leather 
Eaber,  and  ulliers  we  eould  nanie.  In  all  these  in^ Lances,  it  is 
not  thai  the  opinions  oi  tlie  converts  are  ahead  of  the  elder 
Catholics,  but  that  tlieir  early  familiarity  with  English  life 
has  conferred  on  tli  in  a  power  of  speech  and  action  which 
makes  them  infUuntird  in  their  generation.  They  find  abun- 
dant sympathisers,  admirers,  and  enthusiastic  disciples  in  the 
older  Cdthulie  body,  who  are  only  too  happy  to  see  their  own 
latent,  or  even  half-formed,  views  put  into  shape,  energeti- 
cally announced,  and  practically  carried  into  action, 
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Ag  to  anv  characteristic  backwardness  in  expressing  their 
opinions  with  freedom,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  if  this  is  the 
case  with  the  elder  American  Catholics,  thej  are  singularly 
tmlike  their  brethren  in  this  part  of  the  world*  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  more  free-spoken  set  of  men  in  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  it  requires  no  very  large  experience  of  their 
ways  to  learn  that  Uiey  very  much  prefer  free  and  plain 
speaking  to  the  reverse.  The  English  Catholic  body  is  not 
to  be  iudged  of  by  Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals.  These 
usually  go  upon  the  system  of  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
feeling  and  opinion  on  some  few  subjects  and  with  respect  to 
tome  few  persons,  while  they  maintain  a  studious  reticence  on 
many  things  which  are  necessary  to  a  fair  representation  of 
the  real  state  of  Catholic  opinion.  The  true  motivetf  of  hu* 
man  action  seldom  get  into  the  newspapers ;  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  our  English  Catholic  affairs.  *  And  con- 
sequently they  who  judge  of  men  and  events  solely  by  what 
they  read  in  public,  are  easily  led  to  form  singularly  partial, 
and  therefore  erroneous  views.  To  name  a  single  illustration : 
We*^that  is,  the  Rambler — have  ,been  occasionally  found 
fault  with  in  public— and  of  course  what  is  made  public  in« 
dicates  the  private  opinion  of  at  least  one  real  person— for 
stepping  out  of  our  province  and  criticising  where  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  we  assure  any  readers  who  are  likely  to 
take  these  strictures  as  representing  Catholic  opinion  of  the 
most  authoritative  kind,  that  in  the  cases  referred  to  we  have 
generally  been  actually  prompted  to  the  course  we  have 
adopted  by  the  very  authorities  on  whose  exclusive  rights  we 
have  been  supposed  to  entrench.  The  freedom  of  remark 
which  we  have  adopted  in  our  journal  aa  a  matter  of  prind- 
pie, — we  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  have  avoided  all  faults  in 
carrying  it  out,^ha8  found  its  chief  opponents  among  con- 
verts, and  its  warmest  supporters  among  old  Catholics.  And 
though  now  and  then,  as  is  natural,  some  person  who  finds 
his  own  views  the  subject  of  remark  considers  that  we  are 
goinff  too  far,  the  general  ,body  of  Catholics,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  has  too  much  good  sense  to  be  permanently  offended,  if 
offended  at  all,  because  now  and  then  something  or  other  is 
written  which  they  may  not  approve  of,  or  for  which  there 
may  be  motives  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface*  We 
have  now  had  nearly  ten  Tears*  experience  of  the  English 
Catholio  body  as  readers  of  our  Review ;  and  we  have  found 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  for  which 
they  have  no  toleration  in  a  writer,  it  is  dullness  and  feeble- 
ness. For  the  sake  of  a  good  general  result,  for  the  sake  of 
honesty,  discriminatiiig  criticism,  courage,  and  informatioD, 
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they  will  readily  pardon  the  defects  which  are  incidental  to 

every  tiling  human. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  extract- 
in?  a  rather  long  passage  from  Dr.  Brownson,  which  gives  an 
impression  of  American  Catholicism  very  different  from  that 
which  we  entertain  of  English  Catholicism,  and  which  will 
probably  be  as  new  to  most  people  as  it  was  to  ourselves. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  another  defect  of  Catho- 
lics in  this  country,  less  easy  to  explain  and  excuse  than  tliose  we* 
have  referred  to.  The  Rambler  seems  to  think  that  a  portion  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  less  disposed  to  tolerate 
free  thouglit  and  free  speech  in  open  questions  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  this  is  the  construction  that  the  Dublin  Rf 
view  puts  upon  its  language  ;  hut  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  re- 
verse is  the  lact.  In  matters  ot  laiili  or  orthodoxy,  the  Catholics  in 
this  country  are  by  no  means  too  rigid  or  too  exacting,  and  saving 
certain  Janstnistic  tendencies  now  and  then  encotintered,  we  are  far 
enough  from  being  too  intolerant ;  we  are  liberal  enough  towards 
heresy,  and  none  too  strenuous  in  our  nianiienance  ol  the  form  of 
sound  words;  but  in  the  sphere  oi  opinion, — within  the  sphere  where 
we  are  all  free  to  hold  the  opinion  we  prefer,  and  to  follow  our  own 
private  judgment, — we  seem  luurdly  to  understand  what  tolezation 
means ;  we  practise  very  little  of  that  mutual  forbearance«  that  wise 
liberality,  and  that  mutual  respect  and  good-will,  which  our  religion 
enjoins*  Let  an  honest,  upright,  smcere  Catholic,  whose  piety  and 
whose  orthodoxy  are  above  suspicion,  defend  in  open  questions  an 
allowable  opinion  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a  portion  of 
his  brethren,  and  they  open  upon  him  with  a  hundred  mouths,  de- 
nounce him,  misrepresent  his  opinion  or  his  arguments,  appeal  to 
popular  prejudice  against  him,  and  do  their  best  to  rin'n  him  in  the 
estimation  ot  the  Catholic  public.  We  suffer  ourselves  now  and 
then  in  this  respect  to  run  even  to  shameful  h-nufths ;  we  need  ^pe- 
cify  no  instances,  tor  several  will  readily  occur  to  our  readers. 
jNliiny  of  us  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  we  are  Ijound  to  respeci  m 
others  that  freedom  of  thou<rht  and  utterance  whicii  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  or  that  freedom  of  opinion  is  as  sacred  in  them  as  it  is  in 
US.  There  m  nothing  more  uncatholic  than  to  tyrannise  over  others 
in  matters  of  opinion.  So  long  as  a  man  saves  orthodoxy,  says  no- 
thing to  weaken  dogma,  or  against  morals  and  discipline, — so  long  as 
he  is  within  the  limits  of  free  discussion  allowed  by  authority,  and 
manifests  no  heretical  spirit  or  inclination, — ^liis  honest  opinicms, 
honesdy  uttered  as  opinions,  not  as  dogmas,  are  free,  and  no  man 
has  the  right  to  censure  him  for  them,  let  them  be  what  they  may,  to 
denoance  them,  to  seek  to  render  them  odious,  or  to  bring  popular 
opinion  in  any  respect  to  bear  against  them.  They  niny  be  contro- 
verted, disproved,  shown  to  be  unsound,  or  even  dangerous,  it  they 
can  be,  but  only  by  isixs  discussion  on  their  merits,  and  by  legiti- 
jntiate  argumenu 
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Unhappily  this  rule  is  far  from  heinrr  always  observed.  Judg- 
ing from  what  we  have  seen  and  experienced  since  we  became  a 
Catliolic,  this  rule  is  reserved  only  for  special  occasion?!,  and  in  the 
discussion  oi  matters  in  which  we  take  no  interest.  If  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  strong  man,  who  is  to  be  ])resuined  to  understand  him- 
self, ;in(l  to  liave  .some  sk.U  in  fence,  not  a  few  of  us  make  it  a  rule 
never  lu  discuss  the  real  question,  or  never  to  discuss  it  on  its  merits. 
We  make  up  a  collateral  issue,  evade  the  real  point  in  questioD» 
give  our  readers  a  false  and  mutilated  view  of  the  opinion  advanced, 
detach  a  few  sentences  from  their  context,  and  give  them  a  sense 
"wholly  unintended  and  wholly  unwarranted ;  attack  a  conclusion  with- 
out hinting  at  the  principle  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  refute  the  opinion  we  do  not  like,  and  which  we  have  shaped 
in  our  own  way,  by  arguments  addressed  not  to  the  reason,  but  to  the 
ignorance,  the  prejudice,  or  the  passion  of  our  readers.  It  would 
seem  that  the  study  is,  through  the  unfair  mode  of  treating  the  opi- 
nion, to  damage  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  we  address  the  author, 
and  then,  through  the  author,  tlie  opinion.  We  hardly  recollect  in  the 
nearly  thirteen  years  of  our  Catliolic  life  an  instance  in  which  an  able 
and  intelligent  CatiH)iie  writer  lias  been  met  by  his  Catholic  oppo- 
nents with  fairness  and  candour,  or  his  opinion  discussed  on  its  merits 
with  couriesy  or  common  civility.  Our  domestic  controversies  speak 
but  ill  for  our  civilisation,  our  liberality,  and  our  conscientiousness. 
Our  so-called  Cadiolic  press,  in  regard  to  our  disputes  among  our- 
selves, where  differences  are  allowable,  stands  far  below  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  indicates,  a  lower  moral  tone  and  an  inferior  in- 
tellectual culture.  For  the  honour  of  American  Catholic  journalism, ' 
and,  we  must  add,  for  the  honour  of  American  converts,  several  of 
whom  are  editors,  and  those  who  disphty  the  most  intolerance,  and 
the  least  fairness  and  candour,  towards  their  opponents, — we  must 
labour  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  journals,  demand  of  them  a 
higher  and  a  more  dignified  tone,  and  insist  tliat  their  conductors 
devote  more  time  and  tliought  to  tiK  ir  i  rrparniion,  take  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  views  of  men  and  tinngs,  exhibit  more  mental 
cultivation,  more  Hbt  rality  of  thought  and  feeHng,  and  give  some 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  Catholics  to  lead  and  advance  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  country.  We  want  the  men  who  conduct  our  Catholic 
press  to  be  living  men,  highly  cultivated  men,  up  to  the  highest 
level  of  their  age, — ^men  who  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  will  take  their  rule  from  the  morality,  gentleness,  cour- 
tesy, and  chivalry  of  the  Gospel,  not  from  their  petty  passions,  en- 
vyings,  and  jealousies,  or  from  a  low  and  corrupt  secular  press,  that 
disregards  principle,  mocks  at  conscience,  seeks  only  success,  and 
counts  success  lawful  by  whatever  means  obtained* 

Our  readers  will  not  misunderstand  us.  We  are  advocating  no 
tame,  weak,  or  sickly  style  of  Catholic  journalism.  We  ourselves 
like  plain  dealing,  if  honest ;  and  severity  even,  if  it  is  the  severity 
of  r<  Rson,  not  the  severity  of  passion.  We  respect  an  honest,  down- 
right, earnest  style,  which  tells  clearly,  energetically,  its  author's 
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meaning  without  circumlocution  or  reticence.  We  have  writers  who 
ill  their  language  observe  sufficiently  the  outward  forms  of  polite- 
ness, and,  as  far  as  mere  words  i^n,  are  not  discourteous,  but  who  yet 
are  highly  reprehensible  fur  their  intellectual  unfairness,  for  their 
want  of  candour  and  strict  honesty  in  reproducing  the  doctrine,  the 
real  thought,  and  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  and  replying  to 
them  as  tliey  stand  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  No  smoothness  of 
language,  no  polish  of  style,  can  atone  for  substantial  unfairness  of 
representation  or  mutilation  of  an  opponent's  meaning  or  argument. 
The  mere  manner  is  a  small  matter ;  the  substance  is  the  tiling  to 
be  considered.  The  American  people  do  not  need  to  be  addressed 
in  baby  tones;  they  are  not,  taken  in  mass,  a  refined  people,  but 
they  are  an  earnest  people,  and  like  plain  dealing,  and  demand  of 
those  who  would  gain  their  hearts  or  their  cars  sincerity,  truthfnl- 
ness,  honesty,  and  courage.  They  cannot  endure  persiHa^e,  or  what 
they  regard  as  unfairness,  evasion,  or  cow  ardice  on  the  part  of  a 
Catholic  writer.  Be  manly,  be  true,  be  brave,  be  open,  be  just, 
and  then  be  as  strong,  as  cogent  in  your  reasoning  as  you  can.  We 
complain  of  nolliing  of  that  sort;  but  we  do  complain  of  the  un- 
candid,  unfair,  and  intolerant  manner  in  which  the  views  and  argu- 
ments, and  even  persons,  of  respectable  and  highly-deserving  Catho- 
lics are  treated  by  those  of  their  own  brethren  who  are  placed  in  a 
position  to  have  more  or  less  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Cathf^ic  community." 

Now  what  may  be  the  case  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, we  are  in  no  position  to  say  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Dr.  Brownson  here  very  much  overrates  the  im{)ort- 
ance  and  universality  of  a  few  hostile  opinions.  It  strikes 
us  that  he  mistakes  a  part  for  the  whole ;  and  that  if  for  the 
hundred  mouths  whose  shoutings  fill  his  ears  he  were  to  read 
ten  or  five,  he  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  always  the 
dissatisfied  few  who  make  thems^'lves  lieard  tlic  most  dis- 
tinctly ;  the  satisfied,  ur  at  least  the  very  plac\il)lc  majority 
sit  still  and  hold  tlieir  tongues.  There  is  no  tiling  more  de» 
ceptive  than  the  every  body  says"  of  the  indignant  opponent 
It  is  surprising  how  often  "  every  body*'  means  exactly  two 
people,  or  at  the  most  three;  and  how  marvellously  we  all 
mistake  the  thundering  tones  of  one  single  voice  lor  the 
United  murniurs  of  a  whole  army  of CcTisors.  We  dare  say 
sonip  Anu  rit  an  Catiiolirs  are  bad  enough  in  the  way  of  in- 
tolerance of  free  thought  within  lawful  limits;  but  then 
so  are  some  Catholics  here,  and  so  are  many  in  the  whole 
world.  Intolerance  reigns,  or  tries  to  reign,  every  where. 
This  shouting  down  an  oppuiiLiit  is  an  old  game,  and  it  will 
be  ])layed  till  the  end  of  the  world.  There  is  nothini^  like 
culling  names  for  seductive  easiness  to  tiiose  who  cannot 
argue^  or  whom  you  have  made  cross.    And  so  wc  c<iuaot 
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help  fancying  that  Dr.  Brownson  attributes  more  weight  than 
they  deserve  to  sundry  manifestations  of  unfair  censure,  of 
which  he  or  others  may  have  been  made  the  subject.  If  you 
don't  want  to  be  abused  by  your  own  side,  and  very  shame- 
fully too  sometimes,  your  only  way  is  studiously  to  adapt 
your  words  to  the  varying  impulses  of  the  hour,  making 
yourself  a  servile  party  organ ;  or  to  treat  your  readers  to 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  dishes  of  the  thinnest  milk-and- 
water.  In  the  last  case  you  will  e^^cape  praise  quite  as  surely 
as  you  will  escape  blame ;  in  the  hrst,  you  will  be  disgusted 
with  yourself,  and  find  the  applause  of  a  mob  a  poor  compen- 
sation for  your  self-condemnation.  We  must,  however,  now 
part  company  from  Dr.  Brownson  and  his  interesting  paper; 
adding  only,  that  the  concluding  article  in  the  same  number 
of  his  Review  contains  strictures  on  the  present  French  Em- 
peror's policy  which  in  some  respects  coincide  with  those 
which  appeared  in  the  Rambler  a  mouth  ago. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  Ae. 

Vreparationfor  DcntJi :  MeditatiortBb^  8t,  Alphtmnu»  Newly  trans- 
lated, ftnd  edited  by  F.  C  offin,  CS.S.H.  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert.) 
Thi-^  in-tnlTHPTit  of  the  promiged  Enp;lish  translntion  of  St.  Alphon<n<* 
works  contains,  besides  a  sensiible  prelkce  by  Father  Coffin,  the  Method 
of  Mental  Prayer  extracted  from  the  Homo  Apoitolicus,  and  the  Pre- 
paration for  Death,  which  the  saint  wrote  for  a  double  purpose, — to 
serve  both  as  a  manual  for  private  meditations,  and  as  a  gaide  to  the 
missioner  and  preacher  for  sermons  and  retreatf.  It  is  not  for  us  even 
to  comtT»end  a  work  of  tills  kind,  approved  as  it  is  by  tlie  Cliurch,  and 
endeared  to  tlie  hearts  of  ail  the  faithful  who  imve  tried  ii8  use.  The 
present  edition  of  it  is  well  translated,  and  convenient  in  form  and  die. 

Church  Parties:  the  Evangelicals^  the  TVaetarian  Movement,  the 
Broad  Church.  Rej^rinted  from  the  Union  Newspaper.  (London, 
Painter.)  The  author  says  ho  has  been  assailed  with  two  mutually  de- 
stnictive  chanres  :  first,  of  a  birtf  r  fmtred  to  "evanpelioul  trtith  and 
next;  of  a  wisli  '*  to  merge  all  tiitiercnees  of  belief"  in  earuest  work. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  charges  destroy  one  auotlier.  If  we  hated  a  doc- 
trine, surely  we  should  try  to  merge  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  drown  it  in 
any  liquid  Uiat  would  cover  it,  and  that  we  could  afford  to  throw  away. 
To  drown  Evangelicalism  in  hnrd  work  would,  wc  thin!-,  ho  m'niost 
wholesome  enter[)risf».  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  author  is  willing"  to 
so  farther,  and  to  admit  Evangelicalism  to  a  permanent  position  in  bis 
Church.  Only  read  his  conclusion :  **  Parties,  evil  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, have  been,  under  Providence,  one  great  means  of  the  restored  tifii 
of  the  Church. «  We  have  recognised  their  existence  and  their  qffice  be- 
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canse  we  hng  fir  the  Hme  when  thgjf  toiU  he  needed,  at  lea«t  in  their  pre- 

sent  shape,  no  more,  becatise  iheir  work  has  been  cuiemnpllshed^  nrid  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church's  mind  can  uttpr  itself  without  any  medium 
of  party  organisation,"  What  an  idea  ut  a  Church  is  that  whiclt  needs 
at  one  time  one  form  of  falsehood,  at  another  another>  as  the  medium 
whereby  to  utter  the  consciousness  of  her  mind  I  Heie  is  another  ^lew 
of  the  prreat  Anijlican  idol ;  she  is,  it  appears,  the  truth  snrnkiijir  throii'jh 
contradictory  tulj^ehoods.  For  the  falsehooH^  and  contnidictions,  wo 
readily  acknowledge  them;  we  have  seen  and  heard  them.  For  the 
truth,  we  respectfully  decline  to  doubt  if  there  is  any  till  it  Is  proyed 
by  the  usual  notes. 

^V^  liave  great  respect  for  all  peiwns  connected  with  the  Union;  but 
Gnil  lorbid  that  we  should  ever  f»ay  a  word  which  could  tend  to  make 
theai  sujj[)OSf»  that  they  are  clear  either  of  heresy  or  of  pchi^ni,  or  that 
their  "  Church"  has  any  office  whatever,  temporary  or  other,  in  the  re- 
vealed system  of  Ood's  gOTemment,  seeing  that  it  is  only  a  spurious 
imitation  of  a  Church,  a  rebel  corporation,  permitted  in  God's  proTi- 
dence  to  lead  and  to  hold  souls  awny  from  the  truth  to  which  the  opera- 
tion of  «xrace  was  pcrhai>s  cofHliu  tiug'  them.  'I'lie  sketches  of  parties  in 
this  little  book  are  racy  and  amusing ;  the  latter  quality  is  enhanced  by 
a  eonsideralioD  of  the  portion  the  iodivldital  doMvibiiig  them  holds^  or 
held,  in  regard  to  them. 


FOKEIGN  LTTERATURE. 

De  la  Vocatlov  ;  m/,  3fnym  cT aJfrmdre  Pfrt  dans  le  Maria qe  et 
dnn^  la  Vie parfaite.  Far  Mgr.  Lii(]ii«  t,  Eveque  d'Hesebon.  (l^aris, 
Julien;  London,  Bums.)  This  humble  work,"  as  the  venerable 
bishop  calls  it,  is  on  a  ▼ery  serious  subject,— what  is  man's  destiny  in 
bis  passing  career  on  this  earth,  where  he  is  at  once  the  ruling  and 
ro^al  intelligence  and  the  vilest  of  beings?  Philosophy  has  attacked 
this  capital  question,  and  has  Inft  it  unsolved,  but  points  to  God  as  the 
only  one  capable  of  giving  an  answ  er.  Religion  gives  ns  God's  answer  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  doctors  and  pontitf&  ut  the  Church. 

The  present  work,  in  which  Mgr.  Luquet  undertakes,  with  the  double 
authority  of  character  and  talent,  to  treat  this  great  problem,  is  divided 
into  four  principal  ]Kirts,  viz.  1.  MaTt'<<  destiny  in  general  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  iminortfil  being;  2.  The  couiuion  vocation  to  which  he  i?  ordi- 
narily called  ;  6.  i  he  vocation  to  the  perfect  life  reserved  to  a  chosen 
few ;  4.  The  examination  of  indiridual  vocation :  which  last  is  the  prac- 
tical part. 

1.  Man  has  been  chosen  by  God  amon^  all  other  creatures  to  serve 
as  an  intermediary  between  them  and  Him.  Sublime  mission  !  of  which, 
it  is  true,  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  has  deprived  him,  but  to  the  fullness 
of  which  the  adorable  Blood  shed  on  Calvary  has  restored  him.  In  this 
exceptional  position,  in  which  he  enjovs  the  reflex  feeling  of  his  own 
being,  man  aspires  invincibly^  and  with  all  his  energies,  to  happiness. 
This  happiness,  he  well  knows,  is  to  be  found  in  its  plenitude  m  God 
alone;  but  how  attain  it?  by  what  way  tend  to  this  supernatural  posi- 
tion? What  bonds  will  hinder  him  from  spreadineout  the  wings  ofbis 
sool,  and  taking  his  flight  to  the  heavenly  bills?  This  is  whet  Bishop 
Inquet  exammes  and  ti^ats  with  a  constantly  sustained  elevation  of 
thougfaty  and  with  a  great  piofosioii  of  aothonties. 
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2.  After  Imvinsr  shown  l)y  factf?  joinrd  to  tlie  ftutbority  of  doctriD€ 
what  part  the  8»ervant.s  ui  God  may  calletl  on  to  play  in  tlie  social 
movement  of  the  age,  the  veneraiile  uudior  treats  ul'  the  dutieSi  the  diili- 
culties,  and  the  consolatioiw  presented  by  the  vocation  marked  out  by 
the  Aimigfaty  for  the  niajority  of  mankind.  He  shows  that  the  happi- 
ness  enjoyed  here  below  is  proportionate  to  the  ])rivati<)ns  iin])ost'(i  on 
one«5plf  for  God's  sake.  Marriage,  the  fRuiily, — the  most  coiiimoii  con- 
dition of  exiateoce, — impose  seriouii  and  difficult  duties;  here,  as  else- 
where, sacrifice  is  a  daily  necessity,  only  we  should  striye  to  render  it 
protittible  by  making  it  a  virtue.  'I'he  Bishop  of  Hesebon  enrichea  his 
beautiful  reflections  and  counsels  with  most  touching  examples,  calea« 
iated  to  leave  on  all  hearts  a  deep  and  lasfincr  impre-^'^ioii. 

3.  The  jKirt  which  treats  ot'lhe  perfect  life  rIious  us  the  religions 
State  under  its  full  aspect  of  separation  in  society,  in  the  family,  and  iu 
the  indiyidual.  Tbia  doctrine  is  of  a  grandeur  and  force  that  will  not 
fail  to  strike  every  serious  and  upright  mind.  In  society,  it  is  the  most 
complete  and  sublime  continuation  of*  the  work  ofour  Saviour  ;  an  emi- 
nent participation  in  the  Divine  mysteries  of  thePassion  otm!  the  He^^ur- 
rection — a  perpetual  sacritice  of  praise,  impetration,  and  oropiiiation. 
In  the  famuj/i  it  is  ever  the  work  of  reparation  by  some  for  toe  benefit  of 
all  What  even  the  fervent  man  of  the  world  cannot  do  religion  accom- 
])lishes  for  him,  and  in  his  name ;  it  is  the  most  sublime  communication 
between  creatures  and  the  Creator.  In  flip  individual^  it  is  liberty, 
plenty,  and  joy,  restored  by  the  three  vows  ot  obedience,  poverty,  and 
chastity,  in  opposition  to  the  triple  principle  of  concupiscence.  XLis  na- 
turally is  the  iitace  to  speak  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  vast,  a  Divine  subject. 

4.  But  of  the^ie  two  different  vocations,  presenting  themselves  to  the 
Christian  at  the  ihre-hoUl  of  life,  which  nmst  he  choose?  Which  has 
been  marked  out  for  Imn  by  Providence  ?  To  which  of  these  two  camps 
is  he  summoned  by  the  sovereign  voice  of  liim  who  has  made  ofour 
transitory  stay  here  below  a  wiSfwtt  tmd  a  eomhatt  In  a  word,  bow  is 
he  to  kii  >\v  his  vocation  ?  Such  is  the  practical  object  of  the  fourth  part. 
It  is  in  this  lliat  the  work  will  be  useful  to  all  without  distinction  ;  it  is 
in  this  that  it  commends  itsrlf  to  the  '^ifnple  faitiiful,  as  w  ell  as  to  the 
priest,  to  the  religious,  to  young  peo])ie,  to  directors  of  souls,  and  to 
parents  who  wish  to  assure  their  ohildren's  future,  and  who  sometimes 
thwart  the  designs  of  Heaven  upon  them.  Lessons  like  these  are  not 
useless  at  a  time  when  all  ideas  are  confounded,  and  when  the  flitter  of 
gold,  placed  between  the  soiiTs;  eye  and  God,  allures  by  its  deceptive 
glare  u  multitude  ol  reusc»nabie  beings  created  for  Fomi^hing^  more  mag"- 
nificent  aitd  more  stable.  This,  then,  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  and 
we  think  it  cannot  fail  to  create  »  sensation  in  France. 
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Of  all  BOUToet  of  practical  failure  in  combined  aetion,  there 


moiau,  the  analogous,  truth  is  pretty  generallj  recognised  by 
sensible  men.  Few  lightened  obserrexs  are  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  evib  of  a  spiritual  rigorism,  Notwiuistanding 
the  natural  tendency  of  most  people  to  see  all  human  affiubn 
from  their  own  personal  point  of  yiew»  there  exists  among 
the  more  sensible  a  tolerably  nmversal  perc^tion  of  die  fact 
that  God  has  not  made  all  men  precisely  alike  in  character ; 
and  that  there  eidst  mysterious  differences  between  the  graces 
He  ffiyes  to  different  individuals,  which  it  is  our  du^  not  to 
overlook  in  a  vain  attempt  to  strain  every  human  mind  to 
precisely  the  same  standard  of  length  and  breadth. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  we  are  all  of  us 
suffidentiy  alive  to  the  landred  error  of  attempting  to  treat 
all  men  as  if  their  intellectual  capacities  were  of  nearly  the 
same  extent  and  cbaiacter.  No  one,  indeed,  can  have  helped 
at  times  observing  what  a  prominent  part  is  played  in  human 
affiurs  by  what  we  term  misunderstandings.'*  This  fruitful 
source  of  practical  failures  exists  and  thrives  every  where.  In 
public  and  private  action,  among  high  and  low,  m  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  seciuar  things  alike,  perhaps  as  many  evils  result  £rom 
our  babit  of  forgetting  that  no  two  persons  can  have  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  knowledge  on  any  one  subject  for  human 
thought,  as  from  any  external  difficulties  whatsoever.  We 
set  our  theoretical  standard  of  intellect  far  too  high.  We 
expect  from  the  mass  of  men  a  capacitj^  for  comprehension, 
and  a  readiness  of  device  almost  amounting  to  genius,  which 
can  never  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  few.  We  repeatedly 
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disagree  with  our  friends,  or  find  ourselves  unable  to  act  with 
cordial  co-operation  with  those  of  our  own  side,  from  the 
simple  cause  that  we  assume  that  every  other  man*s  informa- 
tion tallies  with  our  own,  that  he  sees  what  we  see,  that  he 
overlooks  what  we  overlook,  that  his  sensibilities  are  excited 
just  when  our  own  are  most  wakeful,  and  that  he  is  passing 
through  just  the  same  stage  of  hie  inward  life  that  we  may 
chance  to  be  passing  through  ourselves.  Then,  when  event>i 
disappoint  us,  and  all  goes  absolutely  wrong  where  we  had 
counted  on  its  going  infallibly  right,  we  turn  round  sharp 
upon  the  moral  obliquities  of  humanity,  and  put  down  to 
sheer  selfish  perversity  the  disagreements  which  have  been 
the  result  of  mere  intellectual  differences  alone. 

In  a  benevolent  and  reforming  period  like  the  present,  it 
is  natural  that  this  mistaken  view  of  humanity  should  enter 
largely  into  the  causes  of  the  frequent  failures  of  our  attempts 
at  elevating  the  character  ot'  our  generation.  Having  got  rid 
of  the  old  bugbears  which  frightened  our  forefathers  into  a 
horror  of  popular  enlightenment,  we  naturally  run  into  an  ex- 
treme in  another,  if  not  an  exactly  opposite  (lirection.  As  the 
defunct  Toryism  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ima- 
gined that  the  education  of  the  masses  meant  the  revolution- 
ising ot"  the  nation,  and  saw  in  every  spelling-book  an  in- 
strument of  rebellion  and  atheism,  so  now  we  have  come  to 
imagine  that  human  nature  is  to  he  regenerated  by  means  of 
well-chosen  libraries,  anfl  tliat  all  vice  and  all  misery  is  to 
disappear  beneath  the  ]>(j1(nit  iiilluence  ot*  Euclid  and  physical 
gcoixrapliy.  IfitellectUtd  cultivation  is  the  hobby  of  our  age; 
and,  like  every  other  r('S|H  ctable  hobby,  he  is  ridden  at  au 
awful  pace  across  the  country,  lie  already  sliows  himself 
soHK  w'liat  sliaky  on  the  legs,  it  is  trut-^ ;  and  ins  rider  is  begin- 
ning to  experience  a  few  nervous  ((ualms  as  to  his  success 
ill  clearing  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  his  way.  But  still  we 
hold  on,  stick  our  knees  into  our  steed,  give  him  the  spur  and 
the  vvhip^  and  expect  him  to  distance  every  other  nag  in  the 
race. 

Now  not  for  one  moment  would  we  be  supposed  to  be 
throwing  cold  water  upon  the  education  of  the  people.  Though 
we  cannot  look  on  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  we  believe  it 
to  be  o/ie  most  important  element  in  national,  social,  and 
domestic  ])rosperity.  True  it  is,  that  much  of  what  is  now 
called  education  is  no  education,  no  real  training  of  the  fa- 
culties or  storing;-  the  mind  at  all.  Education  is  a  very  dif- 
fere!it  thing  from  the  cramming  of  the  meiiiury  with  phrases 
and  formulae.  And,  moreover,  that  species  ot  te;u  liiin^'^  which 
is  extremely  useful  as  the  preliminary  of  soniethmg  to.  be 
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taugbt  afterwards,  is  often  an  utter  delusion  and  a  sham  when 
it  is  to  end  with  itself,  leading  to  nothing  bejond.    Still,  as 
a  whole,  we  l^ardly  rejoice  in  the  spread  of  education  as 
such,  and  believe  that  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  purification  of  all  that  is  most  noble  and  moat 
enduring  in  the  national  character.    The  special  truth,  as  we 
conceive  it,  to  which  we  are  now  requesting  our  readers' 
attention  is  this,  that  the  large  majority  of  mankind  are  not, 
never  were,  and  never  can  be,  what  is  called  intellectual.  The 
average  capacity  of  our  race  stands  at  a  level  very  far  from 
that  of  the  chosen  few ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  culture 
which  is  hased  on  the  hypothesis  that  their  natural  capacities 
are  of  a  high  order  must  necessarily  prove  a  failure*  We 
cannot  alter  human  nature  in  these  respects.    We  must  take 
it  as  it  stands.    We  may  wish  that  every  body  should  have 
the  good  taste  to  admire  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  and  Raf. 
faelle;  that  OUT  reasoning  faculties  were  of  so  sensitively 
logical  a  cast  that  nothing  should  be  more  refreshing  to  our 
apirits  than  the  theory  of  conic  sections,  the  jphilosophy  of 
grammar,  or  the  laws  of  political  economy.    But  unluddly 
men,  women,  and  children  will  not  take  kindly,  as  a  race,  to 
these  transcendent  matters.  Millions  will  care  for  no  reading 
except  ledgers,  novels,  or  newspapers;  multitudes  will  hardly 
care  for  these.  All  the  schoolmasters  that  a  whole  generation 
of  training-schools  may  instruct  in  diluted  science  and  concen- 
trated self-sufficiency  will  never  make  man  a  reading  animal. 
The  habitual  readers  will  ever  be  the  minority;  even  allow- 
ing for  the  numerous  individuals  who,  in  their  youth,  delight 
in  fiction  and  poetrv. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  we  have 
only  to  say,  Look  round  at  your  fnVnds  and  acquaintances 
who  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  polite  education"  in 
their  childhood,  and  observe  wha,t  proportion  of  them  care 
for  books  as  their  regular  source  of  recreation  in  their  ma- 
turer  youth  and  manhood  ?  Married  or  unmarried,  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  ecclesiastics  or  lay  people,  aristocratic,  gentle,  or 
middle-class, — observe  their  ways  of  occupying  their  leisure-* 
time,  when  their  object  is  simply  to  refresh  themselves  after 
the  cares  or  duties  of  the  day.  Is  it  not  incontestable,  that 
those  who  read  any  books  which  require  a  certain  amount  of 
thought,  or  imply  a  fondness  for  literature  as  such,  are  but  a 
few ;  that  most  men  do  not  read  much  more  than  the  newa* 
papers  and  periodicals ;  and  that  women  rarely  care  for  any 
thing  beyond  "  light  reading/'  and  most  of  them  not  even 
for  that  ?  Here,  then,  are  facts  which  point  in  the  clearest 
way  to  the  source  of  many  of  our  failures  in  our  attempts  at 
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elevating  the  character  of  the  hard-working  classes  of  the 
communitj.  The  whole  countiy  is  swarmiiig  with  devices  of 
the  literaiy  kind^  designed  to  wean  the  yonn^  from  vice  and 
to  supply  the  supposed  wants  of  the  sons  ot  toil  and  strug- 
gle. The  machinery  which  hegins  with  infant-schoi^  and 
day>schools,  running  upwards  into  noimal-schoolst  training* 
schools,  lending-lihraries,  and  reading-rooms,  and  culminating 
in  "popular'*  lectures  delivered  hy  professional  and  amateur 
speakm,  including  in  their  ranks  peerSj  statesmen,  and  spe- 
cimens of  almost  every  class  in  the  community, — all  this  ma- 
chinery is  kept  going  throughout  the  land  at  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  lahour  and  money  \  and  where  are  the  results  ?  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  results,  or  question  their 
beneficial  character.  But  is  it  not  palpable  that  the  scheme 
has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its  promotm  ?  Is  it  not 
certain  that  it  has  not  got  hold  of  the  interest  and  co-ope- 
ration of  the  masses?  With  all  the  statistics  occasionally 
published  as  to  books  lent,  lectures  attended,  and  schools 
thronged,  what  pretence  have  these  figures  to  represent  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  as  an  entire  people  X 

Yet  the  evils  which  this  movement  is  designed  to  remedy 
are  as  rampant  as  ever.  Nay,  in  London  it  is  said  that  thej 
are  y^^ly  growing  worse,  and  extending  through  a  wider 
range.  The  diminution  which  is  making  in  the  hours  of 
labour  in  many  business-establishments,  is  throwing  upon 
their  own  resources  for  recreation  crowds  of  young  men  and 
women,  at  a  most  critical  period  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of 
temptations  of  the  most  ensnaring  description.  The  same 
must  also  be  true  of  all  large  towns  \  and  a  fact  it  undoubt- 
edly is  of  portentous  significance. 

What  are  the  habits,  what  the  morals,  what  the  religioQ^ 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  youtli  of  our  labouring 
and  trading  population  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  five* 
and-twenty,  is  known  only  too  well  to  numbers  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  To  them  we  appeal  for  confirmation  of  what 
we  say  as  to  the  imperious  necessity  which  now  exists  for 
attempting  something  whidi  shall  command  a  bond^fide  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  and  supply  our  me^ 
chanics  of  every  age  with  innocent  occupation  during  their 
hours  of  rest  from  labour.  It  is  clear  that  book-reading  will 
not  do  it*  The  fault  of  the  literary  panacea  does  not  lie  alone 
in  the  mismanagement  of  the  details  of  this  or  that  institu- 
tion. It  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  world,  as  a  rule« 
by  the  force  of  human  nature,  requires  sometl^g  besides 
books  and  education  to  make  it  virtuous  and  happy. 

Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  got  over  by  any  purely  religious 
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instrumentality.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  no  more  emi- 
nently spiritual  than  they  are  eminently  intellectual.  It  is 
bootless  to  wish  they  were  so.  If  speculatists  like  to  lament 
that  every  man  is  not  a  saint,  let  them  do  so,  and  echo  within 
the  Church  the  complaints  of  the  secularists  that  every  man 
is  not  a  philosopher.  But  you  cannot  alter  the  cour:ii  of 
Divine  grace  any  more  than  the  laws  of  the  elements.  We 
must  take  man  as  he  is;  and  it  is  only  by  taking  him  as  he  is 
that  svL  can  make  the  best  of  him.  Moreover,  a  man  may  be 
extremely  devout,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  his 
hands.  Young  men  and  young  women  may  be  every  thing" 
in  the  way  of  piety  that  their  pastors  can  desire,  and  yet  have 
small  taste  for  any  thing  approaching  to  intellectual  occupa- 
tions. We  do  not  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  pious  clergy 
have  the  smallest  disinclination  to  a  game  at  whist,  to  a  con- 
cert, to  a  merry  party  of  friends,  or  to  the  nearest  approach 
to  theatricals  that  discipline  and  propriety  allow.  Nay,  we 
venture  to  suspect  that  fervent  piety  in  a  layman  or  a  cleric 
— shall  we  venture  to  sucfgest  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
even  in  a  Bishop  ? — is  nut  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
enjoyment  of  a  cigar.  And  what  is  true  of  the  ecclesiastic 
and  the  gentleman,  is  u  fortiori  true  of  tliose  whose  ear!y 
education  is  shortened  by  the  necessity  for  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood. When  the  demands  of  religion  and  daily  work  are 
satisfied,  there  will  remain  in  the  lives  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude, especially  of  the  male  sex,  a  certain  number  of  hours 
in  the  day  when  nature  imperiously  demands,  not  the  torpid 
rest  of  the  body  and  the  mindy  but  distinct  and  refreshii^ 

occupation  and  pleasure. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  grand  call  of  the  times  in  this 
country  is  for  innocent  amusements  for  those  who  cannot  find 
tliem  in  the  resources  of  private  circles,  or  witlim  the  four 
walls  of  their  own  home.  It  is  the  irresistible  desire  for  en- 
tertainment wliich  drives  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
daily  to  places  \\  here  amusement  is  to  be  found  onl\  \n  com- 
pany with  drunkcjiness,  gambling,  profaneness,  and  impurity. 
Take  any  huge  town,  and  ask  those  who  know  it  well  for  a 
history  of  the  falling-aw^ay  from  the  promise  made  in  child- 
hood; which  can  be  supplied  only  in  too  ample  nuiubers.  Ask 
what  it  is  that  paralyses  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and  of  bene- 
volent lay  people  in  the  houses  and  lod«,'ings  which  are  tech- 
nically called  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Is  not  the  same  answer 
invariably  given,  and  is  it  not  to  this  effect — that  the  present 
condition  of  society  is  such,  that  a  deadly  correspondence 
exists  between  temptations  to  vicious  amusements  and  the 
yearning  necessity  of  feeble  and  exhausted  nature  \  that  while 
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the  home  of  the  young  and  the  poor  presents  few  attiaclions, 
and  often  many  causes  of  repulsion,  a  myriad  of  paths  without 
are  ever  open,  leading  step  hy  step  from  mere  thoughtless 
follies  into  the  darkest  depths  of  blasphemy  and  vice  ?  Is 
there  not  every  where  a  certain  instinct  in  bumanity  which 
Will  not  brook  an  absolute  restraint,  whicli  deaieiis  the  ear  to 
the  voice  of  the  pastor,  blinds  the  eyes  to  all  perception  of 
remote  consequences,  and  lends  a  fascination  to  snares  which, 
were  it  not  for  this,  the  clear  unbiased  judgment  would 
'  speedily  see  through  ? 

Attempts,  no  doubt,  are  at  times  made  to  lueet  these 
evils  by  providing  something  in  the  way  of  amusements  under 
wise  regulations ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  known,  they 
have  always  been  limited  in  their  operation,  and  have  not 
touched  the  evil  in  its  woi*&t  and  most  wide-spread  forms. 
The  one  idea  which  we  seem  to  have  of  recreations  for 
the  people,  is  that  of  out-of-door  sports  of  various  kinds. 
These  are  certainly  excellent  in  their  way,  and  caimot  he 
too  much  eiiioura[:r(l.  Jiut  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  a  gain 
of  a  very  partial  cliaracter.  .  In  the  lirst  placef,  they  are  in* 
applicable  to  two-thirds  of  the  year ;  and,  in  fact,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  English  weather,  even  to  a  less  period. 
In  tlie  second  place,  they  do  little  or  nothing  for  aii}  hnt 
young  men,  or  those  who  retain  the  spirits  and  strength  of 
youth  in  after-yeai*s.  In  the  third  })lace,  they  are  out  of 
the  question  for  the  enormous  populations  of  our  large  towns 
and  cities.  AV'liat  we  want  is,  town  umuseinents,  and  winter 
ainuscmcnts,  and  amusements  for  middle-age  as  well  asyouth, 
and  amusements  wliiuh  men  sliall  enjoy  in  company  with  their 
faniiiiei),  and  wliert  the  youth  of  both  sexes  shall  associate 
under  such  regiil;ititjns  and  in  such  company  as  shall  pro- 
tect them  from  inoral  perils.  We  want  to  empty  the  puijlic- 
houses,  the  gin-palaces,  the  saloouii,  the  casinos,  and  the  penny 
and  twopenny  theatres.  To  these  places  the  people  are  now 
thronging  in  countless  numbers,  heeding  our  literary  devices, 
our  religious  services,  our  earnest  arguments  and  reproaches, 
ai)out  do  much  as  tliey  would  a  learned  discourse  in  ancient 
Sanscrit  or  Hebrew.  There  it  is  that  the  work  of  early 
training  is  undone  ;  there  it  is  that  early  associations  are 
blotted  uut;  lliere  it  is  that  the  hopes  of  parents  and  pastors 
are  blighted,  and  die  habits  formed  which  carry  dissension 
and  misery  to  tliL  fireside,  and  drag  down  uifc  and  children 
together  into  the  same  ahyss  of  despairing  recklessness. 

Yet  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Hundreds  and  thousands  have 
long  grieved  over  the  facts  wliich  we  are  pointing  out ;  but 
when  it  comes,  to  the  practical  remedy,  they  are  diiven  back 
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into  a  sort  of  hopeless  dismay.  The  evil  seems  Loo  deep,  too 
widely  spread,  to  be  encountered.  Nay  more,  we  seem  hardly 
to  know  with  what  weapons  it  is  to  be  encountered  at  all. 
If  any  thing  real  and  ^^eniiine  could  be  done,  it  would  be 
somethincf.  Without  any  (Quixotic  notions  of  regenerating 
all  mankind,  it  vvuuid  be  a  happiness  if  even  here  and  there 
%vc  could  see  something  springing  up  which  promised  to  live, 
and  actually  diminish  these  social  curses  to  some  de&nite  and 
appreciable  extent. 

Can,  then,  nothing  be  done?  We  are  loth  to  acquiesce 
in  so  disheartening  a  conclusion.  At  least,  there  arc  re- 
sources, which  have  not  yet  been  fairly  tried,  if  tried  at  all; 
and  till  they  are  tried,  and  on  sound  principles  and  under  fa- 
\  ourablc  auspices,  it  were  foolish,  and  worse,  to  assume  that 
tiu'  wliulij  idea  is  vain,  and  that  the  great  characteristic  evils 
ul  tlic  day  are  to  ride  rampant  over  the  country  unchecked 
and  uncontrolled.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  sure 
that  our  readers,  even  if  they  entirely  diflcr  i'vum  our  views, 
will  bear  with  us  while  we  offer  such  suggesuuns  as  we  are 
able  on  scj  momentous  a  subject. 

To  c(jminence,  then,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  throw  all 
rigori.sm  and  squeamishness  clean  out  of  the  window.  Cut- 
and-dried  scliemes  will  never  answer  our  ])urp(>sc%  if  we  are 
to  do  any  thing  pracLical  and  enduring,  l^ajiidiees  derived 
from  a  totally  diiicicnt  s(ate  ol'  things,  or  founded  on  foreign 
customs  prevading  where  tlie  itate  of  society  and  the  naticjnal 
cliaracter  are  (|uite  diil'crcnt  from  our  own,  must  \)c  uidiesi- 
tatiugly  got  rul  of,  as  inapplicable  to  tlie  present  condition  of 
affairs.  That  old  half-Tory  and  altogether  unphilosophical 
notion,  that  human  nature  is  a  dilfercnt  thing  when  clothed 
in  eorcUuajy  from  what  it  is  when  shrouded  in  silk,  must  share 
the  late  of  other  anticpiated  theories.  With  equal  determina- 
tion we  must  get  rid  oi  llie  idea  that  because  a  thing  may  be 
abused  even  under  the  best  superintendence,  and  generally  is 
abused  when  left  to  take  its  chance,  therefore  the  laws  of 
morals  require  religious  people  to  let  it  alone  altogether, 
through  fear  of  misuse  or  scandal.  We  must  remember  that 
we  are  not  devising  schemes  which  are  to  be  the  best  possible 
as  ideal  devices ;  and  that  human  nature  will  be  what  it  is^ 
whatever  we  may  wish  or  hope  to  the  contrary.  We  cannot 
make  our  ovm  alternatives,  and  decide  between  one  perfectly- 
good  thing  and  another  almost  equally  faultless.  No  instru- 
mentality that  we  can  invent  or  carry  out  can  be  faultless,  or 
sure  never  to  break  down  in  any  instances ;  but  yet  even  so,, 
its  action  may  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  undisturbed  pre-^ 
dominance  of  the  gigantic  mischiefs  it  attempts  to  remedy*. 
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Only  let  our  plans  be  such  that  m  themielvee  they  aie  per- 
fectly hannlessi  and  it  will  never  do  to  xeject  them  as  not 
practically  deaizable  because  they  may  be  penrerted^  and  be- 
cause they  are  coodonned  by  the  censorious  and  puritanical 
school  which  has  fooroed  itseu  into  influence  by  sheer  talking 
and  impudence. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us^  tiiat  if  we  would  save  the  working 
classes  of  this  ooundry  from  tlie  evils  of  dissipation,  the  only 
'method  to  do  so  is  to  provide  lliem  with  amusements  which 
they  really  care  for  as  amusements.  Our  business  is,  to  ob* 
serve  their  tastes  and  habits  when  they  follow  their  instinctive 
inclinatioos;  and  thus  learning  what  •things^  are  reaJly  attrac* 
tive  to  human  nature  in  this  country  at  Uus  time,  to  endea* 
vour  to  provide  precisely  the  same  sources  of  recreation  and 
pleasure,  so  far  as  they  are  not  necessarily  sinful,  under  such 
supervision  as  shall  practicsllj  insure  the  greatest  posrible 
absence  of  abuse.  Severe  or  timid  minds  may  object  to  these 
views,  as  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  a  Christian's  obliga- 
tions, or  as  visionary,  rash,  and  dangerous.  They  may  fix 
their  attention  easclusively  on  the  possible  perversion  which 
may  take  nlaoe  even  of  the  best-laid  pkns^  andcry«ut  against 
meeting  the  world  and  the  world*s  snares  by  any  instramen* 
taUtjr  not<distinctiy  and  exclusively religiouat  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  the  present  state  (^society,  the  provid- 
ing of  hannless  amusements  is  a  duty  of  the  most  essentiaily 
reugious  character.  It  is  the  practical  carrying  out,  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  and  theiielpless,  of  the  prater  we  daily  offer 
to  Almighty  God  when  we  say,  Lead  usnotmto  temptation." 
It  is  Ji  subject  which,  while  it  has  claims  on  the  interest  of 
every  religious  person,  has  special  olaims  on  those  who  have 
received  from  God  the  care  of  souls.  Nothing  that  has  to  do 
with  the  medals  and  happiness  of  man  is  beyond  tlie  province 
of  the  Christian  priesthood.  It  may  not  be  in  their  power 
directly  to  interfere  in  such  matters;  but  that  they  ought  to 
be  profoundly  interested  in  them,  and  may  safely  lend  them 
all  practicable  countenance  and  assistance,  is  a  truth  which 
will  be  disputed  only  by  those  who  take  a  very  narrow  view 
of  the  functions  of  these  who  have  the  charge  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  fellow-creaturea. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  abuse,  what  is  there  that  is  not 
abused  ?  The  whole  fabric  of  human  society  is  kept  up  by 
the  instrumentality  of  institutions  which  can  be  abused,  and 
are  incessantly  abused;  but  which  it  is  the  wise  man*s  duty  to 
uphold  and  control,  and  not  to  destroy.  Every  institution  that 
works  for  the  good  of  man,  from  the  Sacraments  downwards, 
4s  in  some  way  or  other  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
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eradicable  instincts  of  human  nature;  and  is  designed  to  meet 
these  instincts,  to  reg^ulate  tlieni,  to  guide  tlu^n,  and  to  enlist 
them  in  the  service  of  God  and  for  tlie  trood  of  man.  The 
laws  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  tlie  social  edifice  are  not 
founded  upon  pa])er  theories  as  to  vviiat  mankind  would  be 
if  it  were  remaiuifactured  on  the  most  approved  principles 
of  modern  philosophism.  The  Church  ancl  all  society  would 
have  gone  to  pieces  long  ago,  had  they  been  oidy  held  to- 
gether by  such  notions  as  those  which  guide  no  small  portion 
of  the  reforming  benevolence  of  the  times.  Our  Blessed 
Lord  taught  us  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath  ^  and  in  obedience  to  the  principle  thus 
laid  down,  we  hold  that  recreations  must  be  made  lor  man, 
and  not  man  forced  into  a  contradiction  to  humanity  for  the 
sake  of  recreations. 

Now,  in  practice,  tlie  work  in  2^  and  the  smaller  trading 
classes  of  English  life  are  found  to  be  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
following  sources  of  enjoyment  (some,  of  course,  by  one  thing, 
and  some  by  another) :  First,  public-houses,  tea-gardens,  and 
other  places  where  **  refreshment,"  1.  e,  eating  and  drinking, 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  details  of  attractiveness, 
and  in  which  conversation — to  give  it  a  dignified  title — is 
carried  on  freely,  on  any  subjects  that  suit  the  visitors*  age 
and  interests.  In  these  places  also  smoking,  and  still  more 
card-playing,  is  a  grand  attraction  with  many  of  the  male 
sex.  Secondly,  places  for  dancing.  These  are  multiplying 
rapidly  every  where;  though  unfortunately  there  appear  to 
be  few  signs  of  corresponding  increase  in  their  respectability. 
Thirdly,  singing-classes.  These  are  the  most  unexception- 
ably  conducted  of  all  popular  amusements;  and  with  the  aid 
of  cheap  concerts,  are  no  doubt  doing  a  work  of  decided  good 
among  the  people.  How  popular  they  may  beccHne  may  be 
judged  from  the  instances  in  which  they  have  had  a  fair 
chance.  The  immense  gathering  which  attended  the  per- 
formance by  some  two  or  three  thousand  children  of  a  col- 
lection of  simple  glees  and  corales  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a 
month  ago,  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  love  of  music 
exists  latent  in  the  English  people.  About  thirip  ^usand 
persons,  many  of  them  no  doubt  the  personal  relatires  of  the 
young  performers,  assembled  to  hear  thdr  singing  |  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  accompanied  the  affidr  maj  be  estimated 
from  the  account  given  by  the  critic  of  the  l%me9  : 

**  Tliere  were  several  encores,  and  the  whole  performance  afforded 
the  utmost  delight  to  the  dense  mass  of  people  that  crowded  the 
great  central  transept,  tlic  galleries  above  on  either  side,  and  ilic 
parts  contiguous,  to  sufibcadon*    The  sight  was  of  the  most  impos* 
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inff  deflcription ;  and  when,  at  tlie  end  of  the  concert,  the  children 
aalQted  the  audience  with  uproarious  cheers  that  made  the  whole 

building  reverberate,  accompanied  by  waving  of  hats,  and  the  30,000 
adults  above  and  below  responded  with  the  heartiest  good-will  to 
this  friendly  recognition  on  the  part  of  their  infantine  entertainers,  a 
scene  was  presented  such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  even  within 
the  walls  of  an  edifice  where  marvels  are  almost  of  every-day  oc- 
currence." 

Next  come  theatrical  entertainmentB  ui  tlieir  many  varie* 
ties*  These-  are  the  most  j^opular  and  the  most  influential 
of  all,  whether  for  good  or  lor  eviL  They  are  clearly  on  the 
increase ;  and  in>many  instances,  in  the  provinces  perhaps  as 
much  as  in  London,  no  language  can  overrate  the  mi8cliie& 
which  they  produce. 

Add  to  these  such  less  generally  popular,  but  still  in  some 
cases  attractive  amusements,  as  lectures,  exhibitions,  and 
panoramas,  and  we  have  named  pretty  nearly  the  round  of 
entertainments  to  which  tens  and  twenties  of  thousands  are 
nightly  flocking,  and  where  their  characters  for  life  are  to  a 
great  extent  practically  formed. 

On  going  over  the  list,  one  point  immediately  strikes 
the  attention.  These  pleasures  of  the  working  poor,  of  the 
tradesman's  assistant,  of  the  merchant's  clerk,  are  essentially 
identical  with  those  which  furnish  the  recreations  of  the  upper 
elassee  of  society.  There  is  no  substantii^  difference  what- 
ever. The  only  difference  lies  in  the  exchange  of  refinement 
for  coarseness,  of  decorum  for  impropriety,  and  of  the  privacy 
of  a  home  for  the  publicity  of  a  place  where  all  can  come  who 
pay  for  admission.  In  reality,  the  same  things  are  found  to 
attract  and  enliven  human  nature  every  where.  The  same 
instinct  whidi  leads  gendefolks  to  give  dinners  and  evening 
parties,  where  people  eat  and  drink,  sing  songs,  and  play  at 
cardis,  impels  their  inferiors  to  seek  identically  the  same 
amusements  where  only  thev  can  find  them,  that  is,  in  public 
places.  A  gentleman  smoKCS  in  his  club,  his  garden,  his 
study,  and  wherever  the  gentler  sex  wiU  tolerate  it;  the 
mechanic  goes  to  the  pot-house,  the  clerk  to  the  divan  and 
the  casino :  but  the  Mifio-  is  the  same. 

£very  gentleman's  cnild  learns  to  dance..  They  learn  it 
at  home,  mey  learn  it  at  school;  devout  women  and  grave 
ecclesiastics  consider  it  part  of  their  business  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  dancing  lesson"  as  seriously  as  if  dancing  were 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  man  was  created.  Indeed,  this 
is  so  far  true,  that  its  practice  is  instinctive  in  every  stage 
of  civilisation,  flmperors  and  queens  dance ;  statesmen  and 
warriors  dance  ^  most  people  of  fortune  have  done  it  at 
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some  time  in  their  lives;  possiMy  with  inany  pruinljliiicrs  at 
the  demands  of  society,  but  yielding  nevertheless  to  the  in- 
exorahle  law  of  fate.  What  wonder,  tlien,  that  young  men 
and  women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  will  dance  also  ? 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  the  young  milliners  who  have  made 
up  the  ball-dresses  of  the  wealthy  will  not  insist  upon  dancing 
themselves  in  hall-dresses  of  their  own?  W  hen  every  sho})- 
keeper  and  every  mechanic  knows  that  ladies  and  gentlemen 
freely  associate  for  the  purpose  in  their  own  houses,  will 
he  endure  to  be  told  that  what  is  lawful  for  his  betters  is  a 
perilous  and  sinful  practice  for  himself? 

It  is  the  same  with  the  theatre.  It  is  visionary  to  think 
of  prohibiting  theatrical  entertainments  to  the  mass  of  the 
world.  If  there  is  any  one  taste — call  it  even  a  passion — uni- 
versal to  every  rank,  country,  and  period,  it  is  the  love  of  the 
drama.  Children  begin  acting  in  their  earliest  years.  We 
never  yet  saw  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  did  not  like  a 
play,  if  only  it  was  such  a  one  as  suited  the  individual  taste, 
or  the  conscience  were  not  perverted  into  thinking  every  sort 
of  acting  wrong.  Now  what  will  you  do  in  the  case  of  the 
vast  multitude  in  respect  to  this  universal  inclination  ?  Will 
you  try  to  stop  its  indulgence  at  all  hazards  in  the  case  of 
those  persons  ulio  are  under  your  social  or  spiritual  influence? 
You  may  possibly  succeed  here  and  there ;  though  with  what 
opinions  as  to  your  personal  consistency  they  will  submit  is 
a  thing  not  agreeable  to  remember.  But  with  the  over- 
whelming majority,  can  you  succeed  in  keeping  them  from 
the  theatre?  It  is  liopeless.  Willi  what  face  also  can  we 
denounce  all  play-«i()ing  to  the  poor,  when  they  see  it  in- 
dulged in  by  the  wealthy  ?  What  will  they  say  to  us,  when 
they  know  that  theatricals  are  an  established  institution  in  so 
many  schools  and  colleges  throughrjui  the  country;  that  the 
plays  acted  by  boys  and  youths  are  patroni.sid  by  tlieir  parents, 
by  their  teachers,  by  the  clergy  and  the  Bishops?  To  keep 
up  practices  like  these;  and  then  go  into  cottages,  factories, 
and  shops,  and  say,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go,  or  let  your 
children  go,  to  those  dens  of  infamy,  the  theatres,*'  can  have 
no  possible  effect  but  to  make  the  people  we  exhort  look 
upon  us  as  tyrannical  hypocrites,  who  want  to  retain  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  for  ourselves,  and  who  use  religion  only  as 
an  instrument  for  keeping  the  working  multitudes  obedient 
to  their  superiors. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  whoever  can  establish 
self-supporting  amusements  of  these  various  kinds,  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  banish  whatever  is  positively  vicious,  and 
make  them  at  once  accessible  and  attractive  to  our  town  popu- 
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lationty  iriil  be  among'  the  greatest  benefactors  of  tbeir  age. 
Whether  such  attempts  would  succeed^  we  axe  not  prepared 
to  say.  Certainly  th^  have  not  been  so  tried  as  to  warrant 
any  man  in  believing  that  thcnr  could  not  succeed.  We  only 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject.  The  circumstanees 
under  which  they  might  be  essajjred  most  be  very  Tarions. 
Some  amusements  might  be  practicable  in  one  place,  some  in 
another.  So  also  the  detailed  regulations  for  their  goTeni- 
ment  roust  be  su8cq>tible  of  many  modifications.  That  they 
should  be  actually  established  by  the  clergy  personallT  is 
perhaps  impossible  and  undesirable,  at  least  so  far  as  thea- 
tricals are  concerned.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
well«managed  cheap  theatres,  dosing  at  early  hours,  where 
CTery  thing  in  the  remotest  degree  questionable  in  the  way 
of  acting  was  banished,  and  strict  regulations  both  made  and 
carried  out  in  respect  to  the  audience^  and  where  persons  of 
respectabihtyi  both  in  character  and  positicii,  would  make  it 
a  point  to  attend,  would  be  productive  of  vast  good  to  inau- 
merable  persons  at  tlie  most  critical  time  of  their  life. 

It  is  the  same  with  dancing.  We  heartily  wish  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  could  be  brought  to  dance,  witA  ihtir 
families,  at  certain  times  and  under  proper  regulationsi  Danc- 
ing is  the  cheapest  of  amusements  ,^  and  rightly  controlled,  it 
may  easily  be  kept  within  proper  limits.  It  is  enough,  how* 
ever,  to  indicate  the  salient  points  oi  the  subject,  without 
troubling  our  reader  with  detailed  suggestions,  which  might 
be  inapplicable  to  any  particular  case. 

With  one  more  remark  we  therefore  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  if  you  formally  patronise 
these  varieties  of  entertainment,  even  under  good  regulations, 
you  stimulate  the  fondness  for  them,  and  practically  encour- 
age people  to  seek  tliera  where  vice  is  the  ineyitabie  accom- 
paniment. We  think  this  idea  is  founded  on  a  very  par- 
tial view  of  facts.  In  the  first  place^  the  immense  majority 
will  frequent  objectionable  amusements,  however  rigorously 
we  abstain  from  meddling  with  the  subject.  We  do  not  en- 
courage the  taste.  It  needs  no  encouragement ;  it  is  a  natural 
instinct  which  wiU  be  satisfied. 

But,  in  the  seccmd  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  frequent- 
ing well-conducted  amusements  leads  to  a  passion  for  those 
which  are  ill-conducted.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that 
occasional  gratification  which  we  should  find  for  them,  and 
never  dream  of  going  further.  Nature  would  have  its  instincts 
gratified  in  a  temperate  way,  and  crave  no  more;  or  at  least 
only  crave  with  a  feeble  importunity,  and  be  willing  to  yield 
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at  ooee  to  the  voice  of  reaBcm  and  conscience.  "We  may  rest 
jMguced  that  the  hitterest  enemies  of  theatres  and  ball-rooms 
conducted  on  Christian  principles  woidd  be  the  proprietors 
of  the  rile  playhouses  and  dancing-saloons  which  are  the 
'Cttise  of  the  country.  They  knowinstinctiTely  that  we  should 
half  empty  their  treasury,  by  taking  from  them  that  large 
number  of  penona  who  are  just  hormng  cm  the  confines  be- 
tween rirtue  and  rice,  and  whom  they  would  finally  secure 
unless  we  weie  beforehand  m  binding  wem  to  the  cause  of 
ligion  and  good  morals  while  the  conscience  is  yet  unhardened 
and  the  habits  cf  life  yet  unformed* 
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Wk  have  something  to  say  on  a  subject  of  some  importance, 
as  it  aeems  to  us;  and  at  the  outset  we  are  in  a  fix*  Every 
argument  must  rest  on  some  basis :  and  our  basis  here  is  a 
premise  which  seems  to  make  people  angry.  Really,  we  feel 
extremely  nenrous  in  sta^g,  tliat  wluU  we  mmt  take  for 
granted  (or  else  our  whole  argument  ia  a  baseless  fabric)  i^, 
that  Catbolic  affiurs  or  interestSi  call  it  what  you  will,  are  fiur 
from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state  in  this  country  \  that  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done^  or  we  shall  be  in  an 
evil  case. 

But  why  does  this  atatement  make  people  angry  t  Is  it 
that  it  is  untrue  ?  No  one  can  think  this  who  reflects.  Si 
wmumeniim  qmrUt  ekwmmiee.  Here  we  are  in  a  missionary 
country,  because  sdll  for  the  most  part  a^  heathen  country; 
inhabited  chiefij  by  heretics  ai|d  infidels,  with  a  rorinkling  of 
Jews.  We  have  a  church  or  chapel  to  every  fourteen  pa- 
rishes, and  one  priest  to  ever^  sixteen  parsons;  not  to  speak 
of  an  omniirenoua  herd  of  muusters  of  other  denominatums. 
In  point  of  resources,  we  are  not  merely  in  i>oor  circumr 
stances,  but,  as  an  Irishman  said,  we  have  no  chrcumstances 
at  all ;  and  what  is  far  worse,  not  merely  the  wealth,  but  the 
prejudice,  the  feeling,  the  passions  of  the  country  are  against  us^ 
Our  poor  people,  our  children,  the  weak,  the  needy,  the  ig- 
norant, the  oppressed,  are  bribecUate  enticed,  are  frightened, 
are  bullied  into  acquiescence  with  the  ways  and  ideas  of  Pro- 
testants. Our  opponents,  however  amiable  in  other  relations 
of  life,  are,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  without  any  real  gene- 
rosity of  character  or  largeness  of  mind ;  they  are  ignorant 
and  proud,  and  we  can  mdce  scarcely  any  head  against  them; 
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while  with  our  great  masses  of  poor  Irish,  cannot  find 
time  or  means  to  supply  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  necessities  of  our  own  people,  who  are  being  lost 
to  us,  to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  themselves,  hj  hundreds  upon 
hundreds.  Many  do  not  think  this  is  the  case.  We  know 
it  is. 

Well,  it  is  objected,  what  you  say  is  not  perhaps  absolutely 
untrue ;  but  it  shows  a  discontented  spirit,  a  disloyal  heart,  to 
dwell  so  on  deficiencies.  It  is  taken  to  indicate  a  want  of 
faith  and  of  confidence  in  Almighty  God  and  His  care  of  His 
Church.  What  you  say,  obserred  one,  would  be  very  true; 
but  you  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  that  we  have 
the  Divine  promises  and  assistances,  so  that,  despite  of  pre- 
sent difficulties  and  black  prospects,  things  come  out  at  last 
better  than  we  suppose*  Anticipated  evils  are  warded  oif  by 
the  Divine  Providence  when  they  seem  to  be  most  inevitable; 
and  progress  and  success  are  attained,  though  we  could  not 
have  calculated  on  them.  Go  on  and  work ;  but  trust  in  God, 
and  not  in  yourselves.  In  our  hands  the  work  would  fail,; 
but  it  is  in  His,  and  so  it  vrill  noU 

We  have  no  answer  to  make  to  this.  We  acknowledge 
and  admit  it,  and  would  not  that  it  should  ever  be  lost  sight  of. 
**  Work  on,  but  trust  in  God,"  shall  be  our  motto,  if  you 
please ;  or,  as  the  French  have  it.  Aide  toi,  ei  le  del  t^aiderom 
All  that  we  protest  against  is,  not  working  and  trusting  in 
God.  And  while  either  without  the  other  can  but  go  lune, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  particular  danger  is,  not  in 
trusting  to  God  too  little,  but  in  not  exerting  ourselves 
enough. 

We  are  often  led  to  admire  the  energy  amd  success  with 
which  schemes  of  benevolence  and  improvement  are  carried 
on  in  this  country.  But  whence  comes  this  success?  What- 
ever sectarianism  attains  to  U  attained  by  exertion  and  work* 
Whatever  may  be  the  doctrines  of  sectarians  as  to  the  om- 
nipotence of  grace  and  the  inutility  of  works  for  securing  the  ' 
world  to  come,  they  all,  without  exception,  are  alive  to  the 
truth  that  works"  are  indispensable  in  order  to  have  the 
things  of  this  world  in  good  and  proper  order.  Chapels, 
ministers,  preachers,  organists,  schools,  school-books,  and 
masters,  all  that  goes  to  build  up  the  sectarian  body,  is  per- 
fectly understood  not  to  fall  from  the  clouds.  No,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  work  or  falling  behind  in  the  race. 

Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on  UnwersHy  Education^ 
has  a  striking  passage  on  this  subject ; 

"  Where,"  lie  says,  "  the  BUn  shines  bright,  in  the  warm  climate 
of  the  south,  the  natives  of  the  place  know  little  of  safeguards  against 
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colli  and  wet.  They  have,  indeed,  bleak  and  piercing  blasts ;  thejT 
have  chill  and  pouring  rain,  but  only  now  and  then  for  a  day  or  a 
week  ;  they  bear  the  inconvenience  as  they  best  may,  but  they  have 
not  made  it  an  art  to  repel  it;  it  is  not  wortli  their  vvhiie  ;  the 
science  of  calefaction  nnd  vrnti1;uioQ  is  reserved  for  tlie  nortli.  It 
is  in  this  wny  that  Catholics  stand  relatively  to  Protestants  in  the 
science  ot  education;  Protestants  are  obliged  to  depend  on  human 
means  solely,  and  they  are  tlieretore  led  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
it  is  their  sole  resource  to  use  vviiat  liiey  have.  '  Knowledge'  is  their 
*  power,*  and  nothing  else;  tliey  are  the  anxious  cultivators  of  a 
rugged  soil.  It  is  otherwise  with  us  ;  funeM  ceciderunt  miAt  in  prtB* 
clinM,  we  have  a  goodly  inherttancei  The  Almighty  takes  care  of 
vs  i  He  has  promised  to  do  so.  His  word  cannot  iail,  and  we  have 
continual  experience  of  its  fulfilment.  This  is  apt  to  make  us,  I 
will  not  say«  rely  too  much  on  prayer*  on  the  Divine  word  and 
blessing,  for  we  cannot  pray  too  much,  .or  expect  too  much  from 
our  great  Lord ;  but  we  sometimes  foi^t  that  we  shall  please  Him 
best  and  get  most  from  Him  when  we  use  what  we  have  in  nature 
to  the  utmost,  at  the  same  time  that  we  look  out  for  what  is  beyond 
nature  in  tlic  confidence  of  faith  and  hope.  However,  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  let  things  take  their  course,  as  if  they  would  in 
one  way  or  another  turn  up  right  at  last  for  certain  ;  and  so  we  go 
on,  getting  into  difficulties  and  gettintr  out  of  them  ;  succeeding,  cer- 
tainly, on  the  whole,  but  with  failure  in  detail  which  might  be  avoided, 
and  with  much  imperfection  or  inferioiity  in  our  appoiniuiLias  and 
plans,  and  much  disappointment,  discouragement,  and  collision  of 
opinion  in  eonsequenoe." 

We  have  quoted  this  zatber  long  passage  because  it  so 
exactly  expresses  what  we  are  firmly  conTinced  of,  viz.  both 
the  fact  that  we  are  behindhand  in  some  of  these  matters, 
and  the  cause  of  our  being  so.  And  our  argument  ia  that, 
seeing  how  much  success  may  be  commanded  by  simply 
human  machinery  and  natural  energy,  this  ought  to  encour- 
age us  to  use  the  same  activityi  and  to  employ  the  same  ex- 
ternal resources,  which  sectarians  employ,  since  we  arc  sure 
of  a  blessing  on  them,  which  they  cannot  count  upon.^  We 
have  the  same  natural  powers  and  appliances  to  resort  to,  and 
over  and  above,  we  have  the  Divine  promise  and  blessing ;  we 
have  graces  to  support  us  in  doing  the  work  well,  and  per- 
severing in  it;  we, have  the  graces  of  the  Sacraments  to  help 
those  whom  we  are  leading  on ;  we  have  the  light  of  faith  to 
give  us  a  clear  view  of  truth,  and  the  infallible  guidance  of 
God's  Church  to  direct  us ;  we  are  not  a  whit  behind  sec- 
tarians in  capacity  to  conduct  our  a£[airs; — all  we  want  to  in- 
sure our  victory  is  as  much  energy  and  activity.  We  can 
outstrip  if  we  will.  We  are  sure  of  success  if  we  like  to  take 
the  means.   But  we  feel  quite  certain  that  it  was  never  in- 
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tended  that  we  should  be  less  energetic  in  our  exertions  be- 
cause the  Divine  help  and  promises  are  on  our  side  :  but,  on 
t]ic  conti  ar}',  all  tlie  more  so,  because  with^  but  not  without^ 
that  energy  we  are  sure  of  success. 

We  hope,  tlieii,  that  it  is  really  no  mark  necessarily  of  a 
disloyal,  discontented  mind  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  pre- 
sent position,  and  to  be  anxiously  reaching  forward  to  some- 
thing that  is  better.  It  is  because  God  has  so  far  blessed  our 
endeavours,  that  we  believe  still  greater  exertion  would  meet 
with  still  higher  blessings.  The  thing  wanting — we  say  it 
again,  and  will  stick  to  it,  for  we  are  sure  of  it — is  more 
energy,  activity,  and  industry.  We  could  all  of  us  do  a 
great  deal  more  if  we  chose.  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
ought  to  be  done;  and  we  ought  to  do  it.  Is  it  disloyal  to 
say  this  ?  We  hope  noU  But,  f^uocuufim  modo^  we  saj  it  and 
mean  it. 

But  what  is  it  that  you  think  wants  so  much  to  be  done? 
W  ell,  there  arc  a  good  many  little  things  that  we  should  like 
to  see  improved;  but  let  us  take  one,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham shall  be  our  authority  on  the  point.  In  his  Notes 
on  the  Education  Questton,  he  lays  doNsn  two  things  as  of 
extreme  importance  with  regard  to  our  poor-schools;  and 
the  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  have  our  o\\  n  books — Ca- 
tholic books.  Possibly  all  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that 
at  present  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the  want  of  any  Ca»- 
tholic  school-books  on  some  subjects,  and  from  the  want  of 
any  good  ones  on  others,  so  it  is  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  books  used  in  our  schools  are  Protestant.  They  are,  in- 
deed, the  best  that  can  be  found ;  they  are  books  not  written 
intentionally  against  Catholic  doctrine  and  principles:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  written  upon  them,  and  so 
they  can  at  best  afford  but  meagre  fare  to  the  minds  of  the 
little  Christians  we  have  in  hand.  So  that,  in  fact,  we  have 
not  the  means,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  books,  of  imparting 
real,  sound,  Catholic  knowledge,  such  as  will  really  feed, 
nourish,  and  support  the  minds  of  our  children.  And  unless 
it  happens  (which  we  must  add  it  floes  not  often)  that  the 
teachers  arc  capable  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  the  children 
go  without;  and  go  forth  into  the  world  with  but  a  scanty 
stock  of  Catholic  knowledge,  Catholic  feeling,  and  Catholic 
devotion,  and  most  unfitted  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  bad 
but  active  intelieclual  spirit  of  the  day.  They  are  not  sup- 
ported, like  tlieir  fathers,  by  strong  early  associations;  and 
they  have  not  that  thorough  knowledge  of  their  religion  w  inch 
might  in  some  degree  do  instead.  Well  now,  here  the  tjues- 
tion  comes  practically  before  us.   What  is  our  duty  ?  Ought 
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we  to  teach  the  cliildren  the  Ahridgmoit  of  Christian  Doc- 
irincy  and  there  leave  them,  and  trust  to  God  for  the  rest ;  or 
ought  we  to  try  to  do  something  to  remedy  the  mischief? 
"VVe  are  for  this  last. 

But  what  can  be  done  ?  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  We  wish 
that  we  had  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  things  that  tlie  evil  was 
geiii  rally  felt,  and  a  remedy  demancled.  It  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  supply  it.  **  In  Lchicaiion,"  says  Dr.  New- 
man, **  the  supply  must  precede  the  dciiicnid  aiul  that  is  just 
the  fix  in  which  we  are  placed  at  present.  Books,  better 
bodka,  and  at  least  really  good  books,  would  come,  if  people 
would  only  cry  aloud  for  them,  and  follow  up  their  cry  by 
writing  to  their  bookseller  and  ordering  a  supply  of  all  that 
do  come  out.  But  tliey  do  not  know  enough  of  the  subject; 
they  are  too  poor  to  make  experiments;  they  do  nut  know 
exactly  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do ;  and  so  they  will  not 
move  till  they  see  the  books,  and  kiiuw  that  they  are  really 
good  ones.  Thus  the  buyers  and  writers  are  mutually  waiting 
for  each  other : 

**  Lon\  Chatham,  with  his  long  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waitiDg  for  the  Earl  of  (^fttham." 

So  here  writers  are  ready  to  write,  and  buyers  willing  to 
buy;  but  the  writers  will  not  write  till  they  know  that  the 
buyers  will  buy,  and  the  buyers  will  not  buy  till  they  see 
what  the  writers  have  written.  This,  then,  is  the  fix  we  are 
in.  But  as  the  backwardness  of  the  buyers  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  appreciation 
of  the  subject,  the  writers  must  somehow  be  got  to  make  the 
first  move,  so  as  to  excite  the  appetite  for  good  school-books 
which  they  are  prepared  to  gratify.  How  is  this  to  be  brought 
about  ? 

We  think  there  is  something-  tliat  niiuhtbe  done,  and  that 
an  existing  body — the  Poor-Sciiuul  Cununittee — could  do  it 
easily.  And  because  these  things  are  generally  brought 
about  after  they  have  been  proposed  and  thought  over  and 
well  ventilated,  therefore  it  is  that  we  propose  a  plan,  nothing 
new,  and  simple  enough,  but  which  promises  to  help  on  this 
matter;  and  speaking  as  we  do  without  any  authority,  and 
yet  expressing  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others  besides  our- 
selves, we  simply  ask  those  most  interested  to  reflect  a  little 
on  what  we  say;  which,  if  our  plan  is  impracticable,  may 
still  lead  them  to  see  something  which  is  not  so. 

What,  then,  we  propose,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  is 
the  iuiitiiuLion  of  a  depository  and  agency  office  for  Catholic 
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educational  works.  Let  us  show  how  this  will  tend  to  the  in- 
creased publication  and  diffusion  of  Catholic  school-books. 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Let 
us  consider  what  assistance  the  plan  proposed  will  give  us  in 
overcoming  them. 

The  first  great  difficulty  is  wlmt  we  have  already  referred 
to :  that  the  public,  and  especially  managers  of  schools,  will 
not  buy  stocks  of  hesh  school-books,  mucli  as  they  want 
them,  till  they  know  them  as  being  approved ;  and  writers 
will  not  write,  nor  publishers  publish,  tne  said  books  until 
they  are  pretty  sure  of  a  sale.  **  There  are  persons  known," 
says  a  thoughtful  writer,  **  to  be  pining  away  tiieir  lives  in 
unmarried  solitude,  and  yet  wishing  all  the  time,  though  in 
vain,  for  the  joys  of  matrimonial  society.  And  it  is  an  act  of 
charity  to  introduce  such  persons  to  each  other,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  making  a  choice.**  We  have  our 
schools  in  a  very  analogous  position.  They  are  pining  away 
for  want  of  sound  Catholic  books,  and  there  are  people  able 
and  willing  to  supply  them.  Merely  to  introduce  these  two 
classes  to  each  other,  and  let  them  come  to  an  understanding 
in  order  to  contribute  to  each  other  s  welfare,  would  be  the 
greatest  charity  to  both  parties.  Now  a  depository,  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  b^y,  wnujld  be  able  to  do  just  what  is 
needed  in  this  case.  It  would  not  undertake  to  be  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  books, — this  would  never  do  j  but  to  introduce 
them  to  the  public,  and  so  give  encouragement  to  pul)li.^hers 
and  writers,  iVoni  the  knowledge  that  their  works  wouid  be 
seen  and  known,  from  being  a  place  where  people  purposely 
go  to  see  and  l^ecome  acquainted  witli  Catliolic  books  of  edu- 
cation;  so  that  in  proportion  to  their  merits  they  woidd  be 
sure  to  obtain  a  sale ;  and  the  educating  public  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  some  place  where  they  could  go  to  see 
the  most  a})proved  hooks  and  hear  what  is  thought  of  them, 
and  so  run  no  risk  of  furnishinjr  their  schools  w  ith  what  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  usckiis  article.  In  short,  the  parties  would 
be  brought  together,  and  would  make  known  their  mutual 
wants;  and  the  pulilic  a})p(^titti  for  good  schot)l-h(K)ks  would 
be  stimulated  by  the  i>ight  of  the  object  tiiat  was  created  to 
gratify  it.  Moreover,  if  some  sort  oi  censorshi]),  uIk  tiier  au- 
tliontative  or  not,  were  exercised  over  the  books  admitted 
into  the  depository,  it  would  not  only  assist  the  sale  of  books 
already  existing,  but  |)ublishers  and  writers,  as  we  have  reason 
to  know,  would  be  glad  ol  an  opinion  Ibunded  on  experience 
of  what  books  were  still  most  required,  and  whether  any  pai'- 
ticular  production  was  likely  to  meet  that  reqiiirL-men  t. 

But  there  is  a  second  and  uiucli  greater  diiiiculLy  in  the 
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way  of  supplying  our  schools  with  frood  books,  of  which  we 
must  speak,  and  the  remedy  for  \n  liich  can  ouij,  it  would 
seem,  be  found  in  a  public  depository. 

We  suppose  all  our  readers  kriow  the  difference  between 
the  wlialesale  and  retail  price  of  an  article ;  and  that  it  is  the 
rule  of  trade  to  exclude  the  private  purchaser  from  all  acccb's 
to  the  wliok.^ale  price,  which  is  jealoui'ly  kept  as  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  oi  the  retail  seller.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
method  has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  by  diiferent  sectarian  bodies  in  this  counti'j, 
to  supply  school :s  wiih  books  at  the  wholeinile  ])rice.  And 
the  way  they  do  it  is  this:  they  invite  the  proprittor  of  any 
bouk  they  recommend,  whether  the  publisher  or  a  private  per- 
son, to  supply  it  on  wholesale  terms,  olleriiig  him  the  induce- 
ment of  introducing  his  book  to  a  new  ;ind  wide  circle  of 
cubtomers  witliout  further  expense.  In  this  way,  Ijy  merely 
assuming  the  part  of  the  retail  seller  for  the  benefit  of  their 
clients,  they  obtain  a  reduction  of  price  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent.  By  means,  therefore,  of  a  very  simple 
organisation  they  are  enabled  to  supply  schools  witii  buuks 
at  a  reduction  of  a  third,  or,  with  what  they  add  themselves 
by  way  of  a  grant,  even  of  so  much  as  two- thirds,  from  the 
cost-price  of  the  book. 

Now  see  what  is  the  effect  upon  us  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  other  bodies*  doing  this.  The  effect  is,  that 
vte,  like  the  rest,  can  get  all  books  that  are  on  their  lists,  or 
in  their  depositories,  at  a  very  reduced  rate ;  but  all  books 
which  are  not  on  their  lists,  that  is,  all  Catholic  books,  can 
only  be  bought  in  the  ordinary  way  tlnough  a  bookijeller, 
who  has  to  pay  for  his  expenses  and  to  make  his  profits,  and 
who  therefore  must  increase  the  cost  till  the  book  becomes 
an  expensive  instead  of  a  cheap  one.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
whereas  a  priest  can  furnish  his  school  amply  with  all  sorts 
of  other  books  at  a  small  rate,  directly  he  comes  to  buy  Ca- 
tholic books  he  gets  into  heavy  expenses ;  and  tliis  not  only 
deters  him  from  buying  all  the  Catholic  books  that  do  exist, 
but  it  deters  publishers  and  authors  from  bringing  out  new 
school-books ;  for  they  must  either  forego  all  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  or  publish  the  books  at  a  price  so  much 
above  the  ordinary  piice  of  school-books  that  the  public  will 
not  buy  them,  or  at  least  will  be  slow  to  do  so. 

Now  Catholics  are  at  once  the  poorest  religious  body  in 
England,  taking  their  necessities  into  account,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  only  one  that  is  called  upon  to  buy  its  school- 
buuks  Without  reduction  j  and  this  because  it  is  the  only  body 
that  has  nut  provided  itself  with  a  depository  where  school- 
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books  can  at  once  be  seen  and  also  bought  at  the  wholesale 
price.  Why  should  we  not  do  as  much  for  our  schools  as 
others  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  history  of  our  adoption  of 
Government  inspection  in  our  schools.  It  will  show^,  that  by 
the  very  conditions  we  insisted  on  we  took  upon  ourselves  the 
office  of  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 
We  would  let  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as  they 
have  in  other  schools.  This,  we  said,  shall  be  our  business. 
For  to  do  the  Government  justice,  it  is  no  part  of  the  system 
it  has  put  forth  to  ignore  religion  in  its  schools.  In  Pro- 
testant schools,  it  examines  into  the  religious  knowledge  of 
the  children  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  and  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  (according  at  least  to  their  views  of  the 
matter)  is  made  a  question  of  primary  importance  in  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  and  monitors.  But  when  the  Bishops 
admitted  inspection,  it  was  on  the  condition,  not  merely  of 
the  inspector  being  a  Catholic  approved  by  themselves,  but 
further,  of  his  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religious 
instruction.  He  has  no  business  to  ask  a  question  upon  it. 
All  this  was  to  be  left  unreservedly  to  the  priest^s  control  and 
responsibility.  It  was  not  the  Government,  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  that  insisted  on  a  purely  secular  education ;  but  it 

'  was  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  that  said,  }Ve  will  look  after 
the  religious  instruction  and  moral  training  of  the  children ; 
leave  that  to  us.  All  we  consent  to  is,  that  your  functionary 
shall  inspect  the  secular  part,  and  see  that  the  conditions  on 
which  jou  make  grants  are  adequately  complied  with.  This 
most  wise  and  necessary  safeguard  is,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham has  said,  the  second  most  important  pomt  to  be 
looked  tOy  that  it  be  not  encroached  upon  at  any  future  time. 
And  so  it  is,  that  in  Catholic  schools  all  that  the  Government 
requires  is  that  the  priest  or  manager  of  the  school  shall 
certify  that  he  is  satimed  with  the  general  conduct  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  of  those  under  his  care.  But  while  their 
lordships  stipulated  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  respecting  the  religious  instruction,  in  doing  so 
they  took  it  on,  themselves  to  see  to  the  religious  part.  It 
was  not,  need  we  say,  because  this  was  less  anxiously  to  be 
looked  after  than  the  secular  instruction ;  hut  more  so.  It 
was  too  delicate  and  important  an  office  to  trust  out  of  their 
own  hands.  Accordingly  it  was  designed^  since  we  took  diis 
part  into  our  own  hands,  to  devise  some  means  of  examining 
into  and  encouraging  religious  knowledge,  that  the  schoo£ 

*  might  not  suffer  any  detriment  from  the  religious  knowledge 
being  less  vigilantly  cared  for  than  the  secular* 
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However,  we  know  that  the  difiiculties  of  doing  this 
seemed  so  great,  that  some  years  elapsed  before  any  positive 
measures  could  be  put  into  force ;  and  the  effect  has  been, 
what  might  certainly  have  been  anticipated,  even  if  it  could 
not  be  prevented,  that  many  complaints  are  made  that  secular 
education  is  carried  too  far ;  that  it  has  outstripped  the  reli- 
gious ;  and  that  teachers  and  children  look  to  the  inspector's 
examination  as  the  thing  that  must  be  prepared  for,  and  care 
more  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography 
than  they  do  for  their  Catechism.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,^ 
if,  while  examinations  take  place,  and  rewards  are  given  for 
proficiency  in  all  things  except  religious  knowledge,  nothing 
of  the  same  kind  i»  done  to  look  after  or  encourage  this  ?  We 
hear  things  said  sometimes  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
system  of  rewards  and  inspection  for  purely  secular  know- 
ledge (for  to  this  we  ourselves  most  rightly  limited  it)  must 
OTerbear  the  influence  of  the  priest  m  behalf  of  religious 
knowledge.  For  ourselves,  we  wonder  that  any  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  is  not  ashamed  to  say  this. 
Whatever  money  comes  from  the  Government  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  priest  or  other  manager  of  the  school ;  and 
a  considerably  larger  sum  must  be  provided  and  disbursed  by 
himself  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Government  grant.  More- 
over the  Govmiment  grants  are  dependent  on  his  certificate 
of  the  teachers*  and  pupil-teachers'  good  conduct  and  effi- 
ciency. The  manager  has  d64«y  and  in  leap-year  2(d5,  days  all 
to  himself  if  he  likes ;  and  he  is  not  shut  oat  even,  on  the  one 
day  of  the  Government  inspection.  During  this  tame  he  can 
teach  what  he  likes,  arrange  the  whole  system  of  studies  ac- 
cordin|^  to  his  fancy,  turn  away  the  teacher  at  discretion^ 
catephise  ad  Ubiium,  or  wque  ad  nauseam:  school-feasts, 
school-books,  school-hours,  prizes,  devotions,  every  thing  is 
in  his  hands.  His  government  in  the  school  is  an  absolnte 
despotism,  tempered  only  by  prudence  and  episcopal  autho- 
ritjr,  Really  the  Government  inspectors  must  be  extraordi- 
narily biff  men,  or  the  managers  of  schools  wonderfully  small 
ones,  if  they  cannot  beat  them  with  such  odds  as  these,  and 
the  grace  of  God  too  on  their  side.  Verily,  for  shame-sake 
we  could  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this  if  it  were 
true,  which,  glory  be  to  God,  it  is  not 

Now  whatever  damage  may  have  been  done  by  the  de- 
lay—a delay,  no  doubt,  quite  unavoidable — in  establishing 
means  for  preserving  the  equilibrium  in  our  schools,  and  pre- 
venting the  undue  preponderance  of  secular  knowledge,  the 
Poor-School  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  Buhops, 
have  more  than  a  year  ago  taken  steps  to  give  a  greater  im- 
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poTtence  to  religiout  knowledge  in  the  eyes  both  of  teachers 
and  children.  The  Bishops  asieed  to  appoint,  and  the  Poor- 
School  Committee  to  defray  the  expense  of,  ecclesiastical  in* 
spectors  who'  should  visit  the  schools  every  year,  and  examine 
both  the  teachers  (if  necessary)  and  the  taught  in  religions 
knowledge,  reporting  thereupon,  as  well  as  upon  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  school,  to  the  Bishop ;  and  this  year  the  com- 
mittee  have  further  arranged  with  tneir  lordships  the  outline 
of  a  plan  of  rewards  for  the  pupil-teachers  and  childreui  in 
order  to  give  encouragement  to  exertion  and  proficiency,  as 
well  as  to  make  them  fear  the  disgrace  and  worse  consequences 
of  failure.  These  are  two  most  important  steps ;  but  another, 
and  the  most  important  of  all,  is  naTing  a  supply  of  Catholic 
books.  The  equilibrium  between  religious  and  secular  know- 
ledge in  our  schools  will  never  be  restored — or  rather,  we  pre- 
fer to  sav,  the  preponderance  which  religion  ought  always  to 
have  will  never  be  attained — unless  the  children  not  merely 
learn  the  bare  Catechism,  but  see  their  religion  recognised  in 
all  subjects,  and  learn  to  trace  its  beauty  and  efl^ts  in  con- 
nection with  sill  branches  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Religion  is  not  to  be  taught  merely  as  one 
of  the  many  subjects  of  study,  but  it  is  to  come  into  and 
preside  over  all. 

But  where  are  the  books  that  will  help  our  teachers  to 
do  this  ?  They  are  not  in  existence.  There  are  books  that 
instil  Protestantism  even  through  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
There  are  books  that  teach  respect  to  all  religious  opinions. 
There  are  books  that  ignore  religion  altogether,  except  as  a 
matter  of  history  or  of  taste.  There  are  a  &w  Catholic  books ; 
but  for  the  moat  part  weak  and  inefficient.  .  Of  really  good, 
vigorous,  and  uaeiul  Catholic  school-books,  that  do  not  drag  in 
religion  in  and  oat  of  season,  but  treat  every  thing  in  a  reli- 
gious spirit,  and  view  all  other  aubjects  as  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  religion,  tiiere  are  scarcely  any  at  all*  The  few 
that  might  be  uaed  in  schools,  are  published  at  prices  which 
make  it  impossible  to  use  them  for  the  purpose. 

Now  whence  does  this  deficiency  arise  ? '  Is  there  any  rea- 
son in  the  nature  of  things  why  we  should  be  behind  others 
in  a  supply  of  good  and  moderately  cheap  school-books? 
It  is  not  want  of  money,  because  it  is  not  proposed,  or  shall 
we  say  wanted,  to  have  the  books  given  away.  The  question 
is,  Why  cannot  we  have  a  supply  of  our  own  books,  not  given 
to  us,  but  to  buy  at  a  moderate  price,  like  others  t  It  is  not 
want  of  men  capable  of  writing  such  books:  for  such  a 
conjunction  of  circumstances  as  the  present,  which  leaves  a 
number  of  highly  educated  men,  who  are  more  or  less  ac- 
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quainted  by  experience  with  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
school-children,  thrown  suddenly  out  of  the  actiTe  work  they 
have  been  used  to^  and  ready  to  accept  any  employment  which 
will  make  them  of  service  to  the  cause  for  which  they  have 
left  all  things, — such  a  conjunction^  we  say,  is  above  all 
things  suited  to  help  us  to  a  good  supply  of  the  things  we 
want,  viz.  books  written  or  compiled  by  men  of  extended 
views  and  vigorous  minds,  who  while  they  are  up  in  the 
vaunted  discoveries  and  improvements  of  modem  science,  vet 
bring  with  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  religion,  ana  a 
humble  and  sul)mi88ive  deference  to  all  that  God  has  revealed 
by  His  Churcli. 

The  want,  then,  is  not  men  of  capacity  to  edit  such  books; 
it  is  simply  the  want  of  some  power  or  means  of  setting  them 
to  work.  They  are  willing  to  work ;  and  the  Catholic  body 
would  be  most  glad  to  purchase  the  result  of  their  labours  at 
the  same  rate  as  they,  purchase  other  school-books.  Why 
cannot  they  do  so  ? 

The  dithcultj  lies,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the  large 
amount  of  profit  which  has  to  be  made  on  evezy  edition  of  a 
book  before  it  reaches  the  reader.  The  author  must  receive 
something  as  a  remuneration  for  his  labours ;  paper  can  only 
be  had  at  a  certain  standard  price ;  the  printer,  the  binder, 
have  to  receive  wages  at  the  usual  rate ;  the  publisher,  who 
undertakes  the  trouble  of  managing  all  this  department,  and 
who  engages  withal  in  the  heavy  responsibility  of  bringing 
out  hundreds  or  thousands  of  copies  of  a  work,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  may  remain  lying  for  years  in  his  ware- 
house, with  a  chance  of  being  sold  after  aU  as  waste  paper, — 
he  must  have  a  tolerably  large  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the 
book,  or  his  business  would  not  answer.  Then,  lastly,  the 
retail  seller,  though  he  does  not,  indeed,  run  so  great  a  risk, 
yet  as  he  has  a  good  deal  of  expense  as  well  as  trouble  in 
carrying  on  his  business  of  advertising  and  disposing  of  his 
books,  he  too  must  have  a  profit,  which  is  fixed,  we  believe, 
at  thirty-three  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Now,  all  these  people  having  to  make  by  books  they  sell, 
it  follows  that  the  price  of  the  book  must  be  considerably  ad- 
vanced ;  and  in  the  case  of  school-books,  where  it  is  essential 
to  combine  cheapness,  the  only,  or  at  least  the  easiest,  means 
that  has  been  discovered  for  effecting  this  is  to  dispense  with 
•  the  services  of  the  retail  seller,  and  so  enable  schools  to  obtain 
their  books  at  the  wholesale  price.  This  we  have  already 
shown  is  managed  by  some  committee,  or  body  of  people  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  poor,  taking  upon  themselves 
the  office  of  retail  sellers  for  the  benefit  of  sdiools,  which  are 
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tbus  enabled  to  buy  them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And  they  do 
this  because  they  are  convinced  that  an  important,  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  an  efficient  system  of  education  is  a  plentiful, 
because  a  cheap,  supply  of  the  books  best  adapted  to  their 

purpose. 

So,  then,  here  we  are.  On  all  sides  books  of  education 
abound,  and  good  books  too,  intellectually  speaking:  they 
are  plentiful  and  cheap, — ^reading-books,  grammars,  manuals 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  of  history  and  physical  science, 
books  illustrative  of  Scripture  catechisms,  and  books  of  devo- 
tion,-—but  one  and  all,  so  far  as  the  subject  permits,  either  ig- 
noring religion  altogether,  or  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  taste 
only--*-one  of  the  many  whims  and  fancies  of  mankind ;  or  if 
the;y'  do  acknowledge  it  as  a  reality,  speaking  openly,  or  insin- 
uating secretly,  every  thing  that  is  vile  and  untrue  and  repul- 
sive against  the  one  true  religion  that  alone  has  a  claim  to  the 
obedience  and  affection  of  our  children.  We,  we  alone,  have 
no  set  of  books  that  are  at  once  intellectually  clear  and  vigor- 
ous, while  they  at  the  same  time  inculcate  sound  ideas  of  Ca- 
tholic truth ;  and  the  few  individual  books  that  would  do  for 
this  purpose  are  necessarily  sold  at  prices  which  prevent  them 
from  being  used  as  school-books. 

Now  is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  we 
cannot  have  a  depository  too,  and  sell  good  Catholic  books 
cheap  to  our  own  schools  ?  We  have  a  Poor-School  Commit* 
tee,  which  has  been  the  means  of  establishing  a  great  many 
schools,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  poor;  but,  on  the  principle  that  gratitude  is 
a  lively  sense  of  future  favours,  the  good  that  they  have  done 
makes  us  rather  on  the  look-out  for  the  good  that  they  have 
not  done  yet,  but  which  we  and  others  earnestly  hope  that 
they  are  going  to  do.  We  have  no  business  in  this  place  to 
do  any  more  than  to  throw  out  the  idea,  and  leave  those  with 
whom  it  rests  to  think  it  out  and  carry  it  into  effect.  Some 
difficulties,  and  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  may  be  counted 
on ;  but  what  more  does  this  mean  than  that  it  is  like  every 
other  undertaking  that  was  ever  planned  for  man*s  benefit  I 
The  question  is.  Is  it  impossible,  or,  as  people  prefer  to  say, 
impracticable  ?  Is  there  any  real  solid  objection  to  it  t  We 
cannot  ourselves  think  of  one  argument  against  a  thing  so  im- 
portant and  necessary  which  is  deserving  of  an  intellectual 
answer. 

We  have  hitherto  gone  on  the  argument/a«  est  et  ah  hosts 
doceri,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  do  at  least  as  much  for  our  own  schools  and  children  as 
sectarian  bodies  are  doing  for  theiiSf  and  that  we  have  besides 
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this  a  special  reason  for  attending  to  the  matter,  because  we 
have  admitted  the  Government  system  to  come  in  with  all  the 
weight  of  its  influence  in  encouraging  proficiency  in  secular 
knowledge  only,  undertaking  to  do  this  ourselves  for  the  re- 
ligious part.  But  we  have  the  example  of  friends  as  well  as 
miemies.  Why  should  we  be  almost  tne  only  part  of  Europe 
which  has  no  religious  organisation  to  mediate  in  the  matter 
of  school-books  ?  Germany,  besides  several  local  societies 
which  print  and  publish  a  certain  class  of  books,  has  its  Bor- 
romceus  Verein  coextensive  with  all  Grermany,  which  disposes 
annually  at  reduced  prices  to  its  various  clients,  who  are 
chiefly  among  the  poor  families  in  country  parishes,  8000/. 
worth  of  books.  Tne  principle  of  this  society  is  purely  that 
which  we  have  been  advocating.  It  acts  the  part  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant,  buying  from  the  proprietors,  who  are  dispersed 
over  Germany,  and  retailing  to  its  own  clients,  without  profit, 
only  a  particular  class  of  books.  The  suggestions  we  liave 
thrown  out  would  only  impose  upon  the  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee functions  far  more  simple  than  those  of  the  Borro- 
maeus  Verein,  which  is  managed  by  a  few  priests  in  the  town 
of  Bonn.  France  has  its  Soci6t^  de  St.  Victoire,  which  is  an 
associated  company  of  which  more  than  half  the  Bishops  of 
France  are  shareholders,  with  great  numbers  of  their  clergy*  * 
This  is  an  organisation  intended  as  supplementary  to  the  or- 
dinary book-trade ;  and  it  works  with  a  capital  of  24,000/. 
(G00,0GOf.),  doing  annually  a  most  extensive  trade  in  very 
cheap  religious  books.  Other  localities  in  Belgium  and  France 
have  also  their  Societes  de  Bons  Livres,  which  are  in  various 
states  of  efhciency  according  to  the  kind  of  hands  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  The  numbers  and  extent  of  all  sucli  socie- 
ties show  that  the  ordinary  book-trade  does  not  by  itself  suf- 
fice for  the  religious  wants  of  a  community ;  but  that  a  sup- 
plementary action  is  needed,  which  these  societies  endeavour 
to  supply. 

His  Eminence  the  Cardinal,in  a  pastoral  letter,  lias  thought 
it  his  duty  earnestly  to  request  the  Poor-School  Committee 
to  guard  against  the  natural  tendency  of  state-patronage  to 
give  preponderance  to  secular  education ;  to  notice  with  jea- 
lous solicitude  any  encroachment  upon  the  purely  religious 
part  of  education."  It  is,  then,  a  recognised  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  do  any  thing  that  can  be  done  towards 
preventing  the  undue  preponderance  of  secular  instruction. 
And  it  seems  tliat  nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  this  ob- 
ject than  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  good  school-books. 
We  are  only  asking  in  behalf  of  our  schools  that  our  commit- 
tee would  do  as  much  for  them  as  the  Committee  of  Council 
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and  the  other  educational  bodies  do  for  theirs.  By  estab- 
lishing a  central  depot  for  the  supply  of  Catholic  school- 
books,  not  only  would  the  existing  books  come  to  be  better 
known,  and  be  able  to  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  an  in- 
creased facility  would  be  afforded  to  private  persons  for  the 
creation  of  those  works  which  we  are  still  most  in  waiit  of. 
If  the  want  of  good  Catholic  school-books  is  so  crying  that 
certain  private  persons  have  not  only  written  the  books,  hut 
have  also  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  their  production  and 
circulation  when  they  had  every  thing  to  do  themselves, — to 
organise  their  own  means  of  communication  with  schools,  ar.d 
to  make  with  infinite  labour  all  the  other  provisions  tor  sale, 
• — a  channel  of  communication  by  means  of  which  a  useful 
book  in  due  time  after  its  production  could  merely  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  every  Catholic  school  in  the  kingdom, 
with  a  ready  means  of  supply,  would  be  a  measure  w  elcomed 
with  the  utmost  joy  by  many  who  have  capacities  to  create 
what  our  schools  require,  but  are  deterred  hy  the  risks  and 
difficulties  of  publishing  their  books  where  every  part  of  the 
process  falls  upon  their  own  shoulders.  Thus,  by  these  two 
means,  —  hrst  by  selecting  a  list  of  existing  Catholic  books 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  ;  and  secondly,  by 
enterim^*-  so  far  into  the  details  of  business  as  to  negotiate  fa- 
voura1)lc  wholesale  terms  of  supply  from  the  various  whole- 
sale pio|)rietors, — Catholic  schools  would  at  once  gain  access 
to  many  needful  bookfl  on  advantageous  termis,  and  have  g6od 
prospect  of  more. 

l  hat  some  effort  requires  to  be  made  for  thia  object,  axui 
that  at  once^  is  very  evident. 


A  CONVEKSION  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  CHAELES  L 

We  have  now  to  coikIikIc  our  account  of  Chillingworth's 
intrip:ue  for  uiuleriniiiin^  the  faith  of  Lady  Falkland's  newly- 
converted  daughters,  and  to  show  its  results. 

We  left  Chill in»TWorth  forced  by  the  young  ladies'  impor- 
tunity to  declavL'  himself  prematurely,  and  to  throw  off  the 
mask  he  had  assumed  before  he  had  completed  the  work  for 
which  he  had  assumed  it.  In  order  to  leave  the  Church  in  a 
manner  most  for  his  purpose,  he  pretended  that  he  had  been 
•  sent  for  by  the  Bishop  of  Xjondon ;  feigning  much  apprehen- 
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rion  of  what  should  be  the  matter,  commending  himself  to 
eTery  one's  prayers,  and  encouraging  himself  as  if  in  some 
conflict  with  fear — ^whiie  the  bishop  had  never  sent  for  him» 
nor  thought  of  himi  nor  ever  seen  him.  From  this  visit  he 
pretended  to  return  sad  and  full  of  thought,  but  would  not 
tell  why.  The  next  moming  he  appeared  more  cheerful,  as 
being  better  resolved ;  and  then  professed  openly  that  the 
bishop  had  examined  him  what  he  had  done  hitherto  in 
matter  of  religion,  and  what  he  intended  to  do ;  and  then 
proposed  that  if  he  were  writing  a  book  (as  he  said  he  was) 
of  inquiry  into  religion,  so  as  to  be  a  guide  to  others,  he 
ought  to  put  himself  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  till  this  was  done,  so  that  by  this  impartial  proceed- 
ing it  would  be  of  more  ^v(  ight,  as  being  written  by  a  man 
disengaged  to  either  side.  To  this  end  the  bishop  (he  af- 
flrroed)  had  offered  him  an  oath  to  forbear  for  two  years  the 
communion  of  both  Cl^urches  $  if* he  refused,  the  bishop  said 
he  should  suspect  his  sincerity,  and  proceed  with  him  accord- 
ingly* The  reason  of  his  sadness  the  night  before  was  his 
uncertain^,  fearing  what  would  follow  upon  iiis  refusal,  and 
loth  to  refuse  so  reasonable  a  proposition,  and  one  that  would 
tend  so  much  to  the  credit  of  his  intended  work^  but  that 
now  he  had  resolved,  and  through  hope  of  the  great  fruit 
that  would  follow  had  taken  the  oath. 

F«  Cuthbert  and  Mr.  Clayton  immediately  cried  out  that 
the  oath  was  unlawful,  and  consequently  not  obliging;  Chil- 
lingworth,  to  stop  this  sudden  condemnation,  alleged  that 
Father  Leaoder  approved  it.  Now  Father  Leander  had  gone 
out  of  town  early  tbat  morning,  so  he  could  not  be  asked ; 
the  dispute  therefore  continued ;  and  after  some  days  Chilling- 
worth's  oath  appeared  suddenly  with  a  new  clause,  "  Except 
in  danger  of  death,"  added  without  the  bishop's  consent  (which, 
by  the  by,  he  had  not  for  the  making  of  it  or  the  breaking 
of  it  either  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  by  communicating  with 
the  Protestant  Church).  But  his  tale  hung  badly  together  in 
several  places*  To  satisfy  them  of  the  uprightness  of  his  in- 
tention, he  gave  them  in  writing  that  all  ne  did  was  only  out 
of  the  desire  of  the  advancement  and  for  the  gloiy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  faith.  To  this  he  set  his  name  only  two 
days  before  he  professed  himself  openly,  and  five  days  before 
he  wrote  down  the  unheard-of  assertion,  **  Roman  Catholics 
are  held  for  heretics  by  the  Chureh  of  England,  and  that  they 
are  so  shall  be  proved  by  William  Chillingworth."  Yet  during 
this  week,  while  he  was  professing  that  he  took  the  oath  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  he  went  farther  than  ever  with  the 
young  ladies ;  and  having  now  retired  from  the  Catholic  com- 
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munion,  he  laid  before  them  the  neceuity  of  doin^  the  same. 
He  told  them  that  the  reason  why  so  many  turned  Catholics, 
was  the  facility  with  which  they  discoyered  the  unsoundness  of 
Protestantism :  they  .took  it  for  granted  that  one  of  the  two 
religions  must  be  right,  and  then  easily  finding  the  Protestant 
false,  they  passed  over  with  the  assurance  that  the  other  must 
be  true;  when,  if  a  third  way  was  opened,  the  Catholics  would 
have  no  less  ado  to  defend  themselves  than  the  Protestants. 
He  wished  to  call  his  third  way  **  the  Christian"  simply  (hop- 
ing, perhaps,  that  in  time  it  would  be  distinguished  as  ChiU 
lingworth^s  Christian) ;  and  he  bragored  that  thirty  people  were 
depending- on  bis  resolution  for  choice  of  a  religion.  In  the 
mean  time  he  proposed  that  they  should  communicate  with 
the  Protestant  Church  (all  this  time  he  pretended  to  be  seek- 
ing the  promotion  of  the  Catholic)^  as  being  not  so  straight* 
laced.'*  At  length  Father  Leander  returned  to  town ;  and 
denied  having  approTed  Chiliingworth's  oath,  of  which  he  had 
never  heard.  The  case  proposed  to  him  was,  whether  one 
might  for  a  great  good  forbear  the  Sacraments  (not  forswear 
the  communion  of  the  Church)  for  some  time,  hinting  that  a 
month  or  three  weeks  was  the  time  meant.  The  question 
was  easily  answered.  Having  talked  the  whole  day  to  Father 
Leander,  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Falkland  only,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingwortb  the  same  night  related  his  version  of  the  conversa* 
tion  to  one  of  her  daughters,  ending  it  with  an  exclamation 
against  Catholics  and  their  religion,  as  founded  on  lies  and 
mninUiined  by  them.  This  was  all  overheard  by  Lady  Falk- 
land, who  was  walking  near.  He  was  surprised,  and  had  to 
retract  some  things  he  had  saidf  and  she,  having  convicted 
him  of  falsehood  and  dissimuladon^  would  have  forbidden  him 
the  house  instantly  ;  but  seeing  her  children  too  far  engaged 
•with  him  to  be  content  with  that,  she  endured  his  company 
four  days  longer,  but  would  not  sit  at  the  table  when  he  was 
there.  She  had  hitherto  taken  him  for  a  good  Catholic  and 
sincere  and  holy  man,  and  had  compassion  on  his  difficulties, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  procure  him  satisfaction  ;  now,  seeing 
him  a  wilful  deceiver  and  seducer,  she  was  hardly  able  to 
support  his  presence.  The  two  first  days  were  spent  in  a 
confused  discourse  with  several  persons,  as  F.  Cuthbert,  Mr. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Chaperlin,  and  Lady  Falkland;  ull  of  them 
were  earnest,  she  sometimes  somewhat  bitter,  and  Mr.  Cha^ 
perlin  so  fierce  that  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  keep  his 
hands  from  having  their  part  in  the  dispute  r  whilst  Mr. 
CbilHngworth  received  all  that  was  said  with  so  calm  a  sin- 
cerity,  as  if  his  peace  and  patience  were  immovable.  Yet,  not 
to  lose  any  advantage,  he  waa  eontinually  calling  on  the  young 
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ladies  to  take  notice  with  what  mildness  he  hore  all ;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  two  days  his  interest  in  their  esteem  was  much 
increased,  though  he  had  heen  far  from  proving  any  thing; 
which  he  excused  by  the  confused  manner  of  the  discourse, 
distracted  by  the  multitude  of  things  spoken  of,  the  disorderly 
passage  from  one  to  another,  and  the  number  of  persons  all 
speaking  against  him.  For  the  remedy  of  this,  he  was  to 
choose  the  person  with  whom,  and  the  manner  how  he  would 
dispute ;  so,  as  he  never  cared  to  have  to  do  with  F.  Cuth- 
bert,  who  he  thought  had  more  influence  with  the  young 
ladies  than  himself,  he  chose  a  stranger,  Fatl^r  Holland,  S.J., 
whom  none  of  them  had  eyer  seen  before*  ChillingworUi  first 
made  this  Father  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible  not  to.  say  any 
thing  in  the  heat  of  dispute  which  he  was  not  most  certain  was 
true,  and  which  he  did  not  in  his  conscience  take  to  be  a  full 
and  sound  answer  to  what  had  been  said ;  he  forbade  all  school 
terms  and  method,  as  improper  and  not  understood  by  those 
for  whom  they  spoke ;  they  were  to  object  and  answer  in  long 
discourses  and  phiin  terms,  not  interrupting  <me  another,  nor, 
removing  from  one  thing  to  another  till  it  were  fully  satisfied 
and  by  common  consent.  This  seemed  fair.  But  he  soon 
showed  that  it  was  not  their  clearer  understanding,  but  his 
own  advantage,  that  he  sought  in  seeking  to  dazzle  their 
e^es  with  his  multiplication  of  words*  But  the  J esuit  stripped 
his  arguments  of  ui  his  exaggerations  and  exclamations,  and 
easily  and  clearly  answered  them,  so  that  he  was  soon  forced 
to  transgress  his  own  rules.  For  first,  he  was  fain  to  change 
his  person,  and  instead  of  proving  what  he  had  undertaken  (in 
which  he  had  wholly  failed),  he  put  the  other  to  prove  the  con- 
trary ;  which  being  clearly  done,  he  was  forced  to  run  from  one 
thing  to  another,  till  at  length  he  went  so  far  from  the  matter 
as  he  seemed  only  to  aim  at  proving  something,  though  it  had 
no  way  relation  to  any  thing  that  had  been  said,  and  was  no 
question  of  religion  but  only  matter  of  fact.  And  whether 
it  were  that  God  would  not  permit  the  mask  of  his  feigned 
mildness  to  deceive  them  any  longer,  or  that  his  pride,  which 
had  during  the  two  first  days  received  the  double  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  himself  earnestly  opposed  as  if  a  dangerous 
person,  and  of  gaining  credit  by  keeping  his  temper  so  well, 
found  itself  now  touched  to  the  quick  by  his  adversary  deal- 
ing so  slightly  with  him — not  uncivilly,  but  as  if  he  put  not 
his  strength  to  him,  but  wrestled  with  a  child,  and  made  no- 
thing of  him,— -•whatever  was  the  reason,  he  so  lost  all  his  pre- 
tended sereni^  as  to  be  uncivil  enough  to  call  F.  Holland 
fool  and  knave;  whidi being  only  answered  with  smiles,  put 
him  into  such  a  rage  and  fury,  tlmt  he  awelled,  and  looked  so 
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terribly  that  he  might  well  have  been  aiupected  to  be  pes- 
eened*  And  now,  at  the  end  of  two  loog  days*  dispatati<m, 
he  teemed  almost  to  have  lost  his  senses  with  anger,  and  had 
no  more  to  say  in  spite  of  his  long  preparation;  so  instead 
of  proofs  he  thundered  out  threats,  with  a  confused  heap  of 
dreadful  words,  as  hell,  damnation,  and  devils ;  when  by  the 
consent  and  good-will  of  all  he  was  forbid  the  house.  Seeing 
that  he  had  lost  all  he  sought  there,  he  strove  to  excuse  hat 
fury  by  a  strange  plea;  saying  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
Jesuit  had  been  pre-admonished  to  keep  temper  in  aU,  and 
had  been  told  how  much  the  young  ladies  had  been  taken 
with  his  show  of  equality  the  da^  before*  If  it  were  so,  it 
might  haTe  served  him  as  a  warning  to  continue  in  the  same 
course. 

He  then  retired  to  Lord  Falkland's,  who  made  him  tutor 
to  his  two  little  brothers,  Lady  Falkland  a  youngest  sons* 
These  two  boys  had  shortly  before  manifested  great  indios* 
tion  to  be  Catholics,  which  made  their  mother  design  to  steal 
them  away.  Unfortunately  Chillingworth  was  acqusinted 
with  this;  he  had  been  at  Lady  Falkland's  when  they  were 
theve,  but  had  always  laughed  at  her  talking  with  the  children 
about  religion.  Nevertheless,  when  they  were  at  their  bro- 
ther's, he  used  to  flatter  the  elder  by  showing  him  his  writings 
against  Catholics;  while  Chillingworth  dealt  with  the  younger, 
instilling  as  the  first  principle  that  there  was  no  certainty  in 
matter  of  religion. 

Lady  Falkland  was  now  free  from  this  fear ;  but  anotlK  r 
trouble  came, — she  waa  apending  more  money  than  she  had» 
She  concealed  it  from  her  children  so  long,  that  they  woe 
the  last  to  know  it.  She  had  wholly  disfuxnished  her  own 
chamber  even  of  her  bed,  and  kept  the  door  of  it  locked  that 
they  might  not  perceive  it ;  but  now,  having  come  to  the  end 
of  her  means,  she  waa  obliged  to  aend  to  her  eldest  son  to  come 
and  discharge  her  servants,  and  to  fetch  away  hia  aiatera,  which 
he  made  haste  to  do.  Three  of  her  daughters — Anne,  Lucy, 
and  Mary — then  returned  with  their  brother,  to  be  again  tor- 
mented,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  hurt,  by  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth. Indeed  it  was  here  that  Anne  found  a  vocation  to 
religion ;  here  they  found  occasion  to  make  Chillingworth'a 
true  character  known  to  a  Catholic  gentleman,  Mr.  Slingsby, 
whom  his  dissimulation  had  like  to  have  put  in  great  danger ; 
and  here  too  they  confirmed  their  little  brothers  in  weir 
Catholic  impressions. 

After  her  household  was  discharged,  she  was  soon  able  to 
breathe  again,  and  was  desirous  to  have  her  daughters  back 
with  her.   One  of  them,  Lucy,  soon  returned,  and  informed 
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liLi'  of  the  extraordinary  desires  her  little  sons  had  to  see 
themselves  Catholics;  aud  how  they  wished  to  refuse  to  go 
to  church,  though  they  should  be  never  so  much  whipped 
for  it;  and  with  what  art  they  would  observe  fasting-days 
without  being  perceived,  enduring  sometimes  extremity  of 
hunger.  She  was  therefore  very  solicitous  to  get  them  away  ; 
and  to  facilitate  this,  she  urged  Lord  Falkland  to  send  her 
little  sons  to  school,  that  they  might  not  be  under  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  which  she  would  not  permit :  if  he  would  not  do 
so,  she  assured  him  that  she  would  steal  them  away.  Her 
son  had  known  this  intention  of  hers  from  Chillingworth,  and, 
as  his  house  was  less  apt  for  her  effecting  her  design  than  the 
schools  she  named,  he  would  not  be  brought  to  agree  to  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  away  all  probability  of  her  bring- 
ing it  to  pass,  he  resolved  to  send  them  farther  off  amongst 
Puritans,  where  they  should  be  more  narrowly  looked  to. 
This  she  sought  to  mnder  him  from,  giving  over  neither  her 
hope  nor  her  design. 

In  the  mean  time  Anne  and  Mary  Cary  had  begged  their 
mother  to  receive  them  again  on  any  condition,  in  order  that 
they  might  hare  more  freedom  of  religion,  and  be  delivered 
from  ChiUingworth's  insupportable  importunities;  who  was 
now  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  as  they  heard  him  (for 
heard  he  would  be)  no  longer  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  procura- 
tor for  the  devil.  For  he  lud  now  made  himself  well  known 
to  them ;  so  that  if  on  their  coming  thither  they  had  yet  re- 
maining aiij  suspicion  of  his  honesty,  he  quickly  confuted  it. 
He  now  declared  his  opinions  in  their  true  colours,  which 
iie  had  never  beford  done  absolutely;  for  though  he  had 
opened  to  them  a  pit  into  which  they  might  fall  if  they 
pleased,— ^in  laying  before  them  what  it  would  be  most  rea- 
sonable to  believe  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  were  void, 
and  in  afterwards  endeavouring  to  destroy  this  authority, — 
jet  he  had  never  before  so  put  these  things  together  as  to 
pofess  his  actual  misbelief  of  the  IVinitj.  but  now  he 
importunately  pressed  his  Sodnianism  upon  them  as  much 
as  lie  durst ;  and  with  a  young  Catholic  maid  of  theirs  he 
dared  go  farther,  and  would  make  her  hear  him  bv  force, 
holding  her,  in  spite  of  her  teeth,  when  she  offered  to  go, 
and  keeping  down  her  hands  when  die  would  stop  her  ears, 
into  which  he  would  bawl  his  blasphemies.  And  after  all 
this,  he  would  in  their  presence  pretend  to  be  a  Puritan 
before  Puritans ;  so  that  the  young  Lady  Falkland  and  her 
mother,  Lady  Morrison,  seemed  to  esteem  him  for  a  kind 
of  saint  (though  it  was  not  likely  they  did  so  really,  having 
too  much  cause  to  the  contrary ;  but  were  rather  desirous 
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to  maintain  his  credit  with  Catholica,  and  to  that  end  sought 
to  conceal  certain  proceedings  of  his  which  were  as  un-saint- 
like  as  ridiculous).  And  the^  esteem  these  people  showed 
for  him  made  ojar  young  ladies  fancy  his  words  to  be  of 
more  authority  with  them  than  they  deserved  to  be,  when 
he  falsely  laid  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  the  Catholics ;  so 
they  would  declare  what  he  had  said  to  them,  as,  no  doubt* 
he  knew  they  would  when  he  said  it.  But  he  had  no  need 
to  fear  their  doing  so,  being  so  good  at  denying  his  own 
words ;  which  he  would  do  to  the  Protestants  before  the 
faces  of  those  to  whom  he  had  spoken  them,  and  that  with 
horrible  oaths  and  execrations.  This  at  first,  till  use  made 
it  familiar,  seemed  so  strange  to  them,  that  they  were  some-* 
times  ready  to  doubt  whether  they  had  heard  correctly,  and 
at  other  times  to  think  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own  words. 
Till — by  accusing  him  of  them  immediately  as  he  was  speak* 
ing  them,  when  he  would  as  immediately  forswear  them — 
these  doubts  were  solyed,  as  all  others  that  they  might  have 
in  the  matter  were  ;  when  he  returned  to  them,  and  repeated 
the  same  things  he  had  said  before,  making  strange  equivo- 
cations for  his  oath-sake :  all  which  things  they  would  re- 
peat, and  he  again  forswear  with  an  unheard-of  impudence  $ 
and  afterwards  would  tell  them  new  equivocations,  and  re- 
prove them  for  discrediting  him,  alleging,  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  our  Lord's  example. 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  them  to  find  words  to  question  him 
before  the  Protestants;  for  he  would  find  an  equivocation 
for  all,  though  sometimes  no  better  than  one  he  used  in  a 
dispute  with  Father  Dunstan,  who.  charged  him  with  deny- 
ing the  Trinity ;  but  he,  fearing  to  lose  his  credit  with  the 
Protestants  there  present,  professed  the  contrary.  Father 
Dunstan,  knowing  his  practice,  asked  him  more  precisely 
whether  he  believed  the  Trinity,  tliree  Persons  and  one 
God.  He  affirmed  he  did.  Father  Dunstan,  who  knew 
that  notoriously  he  did  not,  but  saw  that  he  cared  not  \\hat 
he  said  to  save  his  credit  with  the  present  company,  desired 
he  would  write  it  down,  thinking  he  durst  not  so  disgrace 
himself  with  those  who  knew  it  to  be  false.  Yet  he  did  so  ; 
and  afterwards  said  to  those  who  questioned  him,  that  it 
was  true  he  believed  there  was  one  God  and  three  Persons, 
as  there  were  three  hundred,  three  thousand^  three  hundred 
thousand  persons ;  but  that  he  had  never  said  he  believed 
one  God  in  three  Persons,  nor  that  the  three  Persons  were 
one  God,  nor  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with  one  an- 
other. Yet,  for  all  his  denials,  he  afterwards  professed  him- 
self openly  at  tablsi  bidding  the  Protestants  take  Transub- 
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stantiation  or  deny  the  Trinity^  lie  having  as  good  and  the 
same  arffumenta  against  one  as  they  against  the  other.  And 
to  hear  uie  rigid  Oalvinists  dispute  with  him  was  no  less 
than  admifable  i  none  that  heard  it  could  haye  doubted  hut 
that  each  was  endeavouring  to  make  the  other  a  Catholic* 
They  would  object  to  him  his  most  high  and  intolerable 
pride  in  thinking  the  whole  world  in  mot,  and  himself 
alone  able  to  discern  the  truth,  which  nobody  else  had  been 
able  to  discover.  They  would  ask  him  whether  there  had 
been  none  in  so  long  a  time  of  a  capacity  equal  to  his  to 
find  it,  or  as  much  in  God's  favour  to  be  helped  to  see  the 
right ;  whether  God  had  no  care  of  all  Christians,  to  permit 
them  all  to  err  till  Chillingworth  came.  When  he  answered 
that  there  had  been  and  were  many  of  the  same  opinion^ 
though  they  had  not  made  profession  of  it  (which  he  would 
not  have  done»  had  he  not  been  urged),  they  would  ask  him 
how  he  knew  there  had  been  such,  if  they  had  not  professed 
it ;  and  when  he  affirmed  there  were  many  in  Poland  and 
Transylvania  of  his  religion^  and  had  been  ever  since  the 
breach  with  Rome,  they  would  wonder  that  God  should  so 
neglect  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  confine  the  truth  to 
one  comer  of  the  world.  All  which  arguments  he  would 
turn  back  upon  the  heads  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  their 
followers,  and  would  exalt  Uie  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  affirming,  that  whoever  would  make  any  account  of 
authority  in  matter  of  religion  must  submit  to  it,  and  that 
its  authority  and  the  belief  of  the  Trinity  were  so  inseparable^ 
that  no  reasonable  man  would  divide  them.  All  this  passed 
in  the  presence  of  our  young  ladies,  before  whom  each  side 
seemeatobe  tormented  in  seeing  themselves  constrained  to 
use  arguments  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  Abstract- 
ing from  all  truth  and  religion,  Mr.  Chillingworth  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  an  honest  man  and  good-natured,  never 
seeking  to  do  any  body  any  temporal  hurt,  and  ready  to  do 
courtesies. 

licss  than  a  year  after  Lady  Falkland's  daughter  left  her, 
she  was  obliged  to  send  for  the  elder  one  about  some  busi- 
ness with  the  king ;  and  as  her  daughter-in-law  had  then  also 
to  come  to  London,  she  urged  her  to  bring  both  the  young 
ladies  with  her.  But  her  son  stayed  behind  on  purpose  to 
give  the  younger  one  less  reason  to  go,  knowing  well  that 
when  his  mother  had  once  got  tliem  back  he  should  not  see 
them  again.  However,  they  both  determined  to  go,  and  they 
wrote  to  their  mother  that  now,  if  ever,  she  must  contrive  to 
get  her  little  sons  away;  for  if  it  were  not  done  while  they 
were  there  (and  they  hoped  to  leave  in  about  a  week),  it  would 
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be  imposnble  afterwards.  She,  who  had  not  money  to  bring 
them  up  the  plainett  way^  nor  to  pay  for  kieepinff  them  in 
London,  mnen  less  for  sending  them  over  sea^  yet  did  not 
despair ;  though  she  found  no  one  to^  encourage  her  to  under- 
take so  diffiemt  an  enterprise  as  stealing  them  out  of  the  houae 
of  their  brother,  who  was  forewarned  of  her  intention,  and  out 
of  the  watchful  ChillingworUi*s  hands.  Nor  had  she  any  trust- 
worthy people  to  employ  in  the  matter;  yet  she  made  use  of 
iuch  as  she  could,  ohe  sent  down  two  men  with  two  hired 
horses :  one  of  them  a  poor  fellow  that  got  his  living  br  gtnng 
errands,  and  then  no  Catholic;  the  other  a  servant  of  hers,  a 
ceunteifeit  one,  who  at  his  best  was  a  simple  gross  fellow, 
but  afterwards  turned  out  to  have  as  little  honesty  as  wit. 
This  last  was  only  known  to  one  man  in  Lord  Falkland*a  house, 
the  other  to  all ;  this  therefore  was  to  go  to  the  house  (the 
other  keepinor  out  of  sight)  with  a  letter  from  Lady  Falkland 
to  her  elder  daughter,  with  a  strange  hand  on  the  snpencrip- 
tion  as  coming  from  a  lady  her  friend,  he  seeming  to  be  that 
lady's  man.  In  this  letter  she  directed  her  daughters  the  best 
she  could  how  to  deliver  their  little  brothers  into  these  men's 
hands ;  but  the  most  she  could  do  was  to  lay  such  a  plot  that 
if  every  body  in  the  house  would  stand  still  in  the  place  she 
supposed  them  till  all  was  done,  it  might  succeed ;  the  utmost 
she  could  reach  being  to  contrive  a  possibility  without  any 
wpearance  of  probability.  These  men  then  were  to  convey 
them  to  Abingdon,  fifteen  miles  from  her  son*8  and  five  from 
Oxford,  on  the  horses  they  came  down  on,  the  men  going  on 
foot  by  them,  and  they  therefore  riding  no  faster  than  the 
men  could  walk,  a  slow  pace  for  such  an  occasion,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  also  of  it  by  the  plain  road  to  London,  whereby 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  pursued  as  soon  as  missed ;  but  she 
was  utterly  unable  to  find  means  to  hire  more  horses*  At 
Abingdon  they  were  to  be  met  at  an  appointed  day  by  a  young 
gentleman  tliut  had  served  her  with  a  pair  of  oars,  and  to  be 
taken  to  London  by  water.  The  money  which  she  managed 
to  get  to  furnish  these  two  companies  was  so  short,  that  did 
they  not  happen  to  despatch  their  business  at  the  day  appointed 
they  would  want  money  to  bring  them  up  again ;  moreover 
the  hired  horses  were  to  come  back  at  a  set  time.  Her  man 
delivered  her  letter  to  her  dau^^ter,  Hinton,  the  servant  of 
Lord  Falkland,  who  knew  him,  and  would  have  discovered 
him  had  he  been  there,  being  abroad .  All  other  aoddents  were 
equally  fortunate ;  the  excuses  that  had  been  made  for  the 
younger  daughter's  stay  there,  and  their  undertakings  upon  it, 
giving  them  now  more  means  to  whisper  much,  and  to  walk 
out  often  alone  with  their  little  brothers,  whom  they  took  out 
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to  meet  their  mother's  man  ao  that  they  might  know  him ;  for 
he  was  not  allowed  to  come  within  sight  of  the  house,  for 
fear  of  Hinton  returning  and  recogniaing  him ;  and  tliey  led 
them  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet,  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  \vhither  the  boys  were  to  come  a-foot  at  the  time 
appointed.    The  day  fixed  upon  to  execute  the  design  was 
the  day  of  the  ladies'  own  departure,  when  the  bustle  in  the 
house  would  help  to  conceal  matters,  and  for  this  they  stayed 
the  men  two  days  beyond  the  appointed  time;  but  they  were 
not  furnished  with  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the 
horses  were  only  hired  for  a  fixed  time;  when  suddenly 
Hinton,  who  had  been  absent  when  his  absence  was  necessary, 
returned  when  his  coming  was  no  1^  so,  his  return  being 
that  for  which  their  sister*in-law  stayed  her  journey.  Again, 
the  delivery  of  one  of  the  young  ladies'  money  had  been  acci- 
dentally delayed  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  was  now  lately  brought 
her;  if  it  ]iad  come  before,  it  would  also  have  been  gone,  but 
now  it  sufiiced  to  pay  for  tlie  delay  of  the  horses  and  the  boat* 
And  however  watchful  Lord  Falkland  and  the  rest  usually 
were,  their  eyes  just  now  seemed  blinded ;  for  Chillingworthy 
who  always  pried  very  nArrowhr,  was  iust  behind  Anne  Gary, 
and  was  looking  over  her  shoulder,  when  she  opened  her  mo- 
ther's letter,  and  yet  knew  not  the  well-known  hand ;  and 
though  the  children  themselves  kept  all  Tery  secret,  yet  their 
packing  up  their  things,  and  giving  many  away  in  the  house, 
might  have  been  enough  to  make  a  less  suspicious  man  suspect. 
Nor  did  their  sister-in-law  nor  any  other  miss  them  that 
morning  to  take  their  leaves  of  them  till  the  coach  was  gone 
so  far  that  it  was  too  late ;  when  she,  remembering  them,  la- 
mented their  having  been  forgotten. 

The  young  ladies  then,  the  night  before  they  were  to  go 
away,  first  conveyed  their  brothers*  cloaks  to  the  men,  and 
advertised  them  to  meet  them  by  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
appointed  place;  then  they  procured  their  brothers  a  play- 
day  for  the  next,  that  it  might  be  the  longer  before  they  were 
missed  ;  and  then,  on  their  pretending  to  have  much  to  do 
before  they  went,  and  showing  a  desire  to  be  called  veiy 
early,  one  of  their  little  brothers  by  agreement  undertook  to 
wake  them  at  three  o'clock,  that  the  boys  might  have  occasion 
to  do  that  av  owedly  which,  considering  the  known  wakeful- 
ness of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  within  whose  chamber  they  lay, 
could  not  possibly  be  done  by  stealth.  And  the  children's 
desire  to  go  was  so  great  that  it  gave  them  not  leave  to  over- 
sleep ;  but  they  rose  at  three  with  as  much  noise  as  they 
could,  and  went  to  call  their  sisters ;  and  having  run  about 
the  house  an  hour,  and  showed  themselves  to  ail  that  were 
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up,  they  were  carried  down  bj  one  of  their  sisters^  who  saw 

them  safe  out  of  all  the  courts  of  the  house ;  they  then  ran 
alone  ail  that  mile,  before  it  was  lights  to  meet  men  entirely 
strangers  to  them,  whose  persons  were  no  way  promising  nor 
apt  to  encourage  children's  confidence.  Before  they  met  the 
men  they  had  to  pass  through  a  little  village  near  the  house^ 
where  tney  had  to  hide  behind  bushes,  the  dogs'  barking  hay* 
ing  made  the  people  come  forth.  After  they  met  them  they 
were  fain  to  leave  the  highway  at  the  sight  of  every  coach  or 
horse,  fearing  to  be  overtaken  by  their  sister-in-law's  com- 
pany, who  were  to  follow  by  the  same  way  at  least  as  far  as 
Oxford.  When  they  came  to  this  town,  knowing  they  might 
be  followed  thither  with  a  hue  and  cry,  in  order  that  nothing 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  town  like  any  description  that 
could  be  made  of  them,  they  took  the  boys  off  their  horses^ 
one  of  the  men  passing  through  the  town  leading  one  horse, 
the  boys  following  on  foot  some  Space  after  without  bats  or 
cloaks,  to  look  the  less  like  strangers,  and  last  the  other  man 
on  horsebaek.  They  came  to  Abingdon  after  noon,  where 
they  found  that  gentleman  and  his  pair  of  oars  without 
money,  as  they  expected ;  but,  which  they  did  not  expect, 
so  drunk  (the  watermen)  that  there  was  no  removinp^  for 
them  from  thence  that  night,  and  the  men  that  brought  them, 
not  to  leave  them  so,  stayed  too ;  and  after  supper  fell  out 
<with  the  gentleman,  and  made  shift  between  them  to  have  it 
known  in  the  house  that  they  were  stolen  children.  Here* 
upon  the  town  was  raised,  and  the  constable  came  to  seize 
on  them ;  but  as  he  happened  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
a  gossip  of  the  poor  Protestant  fellow's,  he  was  satisfied  by 
his  assurance  that  they  were  his  mistress's  children,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  their  mother  who  had  sent  for  them.  But 
after  this  escape  they  durst  not  venture  to  stay  till  next  day, 
lest  the  noise  of  the  inquiry  should  reach  a  friend  of  Lord 
Falkland  who  dwelt  there,  and  might  renew  the  suspicion  ; 
but  they  were  fain  to  take  water  at  ten  o'clock  in  a  dark  night, 
with  watermen  not  only  unable  to  row,  but  ready  every  mi- 
nute to  overturn  the  boat  with  reeling  and  nodding.  Yet 
the  boys  reached  their  mother  in  London  safely,  who  received 
them  with  great  joy,  and  put  them  into  private  places,  oflteB 
removing  them ;  for  the  expenses  of  which  she  and  her  house- 
hold were  constrained  for  the  time  to  keep  more  Fridays  in  a 
week  than  one. 

Lord  Falkland  missed  the  boys  at  dinner-time  the  daj 
they  went ;  and  after  searching  for  them  all  about  fruitlessly, 
he  concluded  what  had  become  of  them,  especially  when  he 
saw  tiiat  there  was  nothing  of  tlieirs  left  in  their  chamber* 
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Some  of  the  houscliold  have  since  affirmed  that  they  did  not 
suspect  that  day,  but  meant  to  have  sent  away  the  children  . 
before  their  listers  came  back,  and  from  that  very  day  forward 
to  have  li.ul  them  so  watched  that  no  one  from  their  mother 
jjliould  be  able  to  speak  to  them  more.    Lord  Falkland  sent 
inatantfy  all  about  after  them;  but  soon  judging  that  to  be 
useless,  it  beincr  too  late,  and  they  like  to  be  too  far  out  of 
his  reach,  he  made  the  more  speed  to  inform  his  wife,  as  he 
hoped  she  might  recover  them  in  London.    She  acquainted 
Lord  Newburgh,  and  he  told  the  Council — being  himself  one 
of  them.    Their  lordships  presently  called  Lady  Falkland  be- 
fore them  (and  whilst  she  was  there  with  them  they  sent  to 
search  her  house  for  her  sons\  and  examined  her.    She  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  sent  for  licr  cliildren,  and  had  dis- 
osed  ofth'.'in  as  she  ]iad  thought  good;  and  though  she  had 
een  forced  to  fetch  them  away  from  their  brother's  secretly, 
she  had  in  that  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  law,  since  she 
could  not  be  said  to  have  stolen  that  which  was  her  own,  her 
son  liaving  no  pretence  to  right  to  keep  liis  brother^  from  her 
against  her  will  and  theirs,  they  havin*^:  never  been  committed 
to  him  either  by  the  state  or  by  their  lather.    That  she  had 
often  warned  him  she  would  do  thus  if  he  would  not  remove 
them  from  under  Mr.  ChilUiigworth,  whom  she  would  not 
permit  to  have  the  guidance  of  her  children,  and  why,  she 
would  give  niy  Lord  of  Canterbury  a  further  account  when 
he  should  please  to  demand  it.    That  those  who  did  it  were 
her  servants,  who  upon  her  command  went  to  fetch  her  chil- 
dren, who  came  alone  to  meet  them  a  mile ;  which  plainly 
showed  they  were  not  brought  away  by  force.    The  lords 
then  told  her  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  send  them  to  semi- 
naries; and  she  desired  them  to  prove  that  they  were  sent  to 
any  such  place,  they  being  indeed  in  London  :  but  she  was 
willing  the  lords  should  think  if  they  pleased  that  they  were 
already  go!ie  over,  that  tliev  might  pass  more  easily  when 
they  should  go;  and  she  said  tliat  to  send  them  to  be  bred  in 
France  was  no  way  illegal.    They  told  her  to  send  them  out 
of  the  land  witliout  leave  was,  showing  some  orders  to  oihcers 
of  ports  to  let  none  pass  without  license.    She  alleged  that 
this  concerned  not  lier,  nor  was  she  bound  to  know  or  take 
notice  of  it,  she  being  no  such  ofRcer  to  whom  it  was  directed : 
that  this  was  no  command  to  her  not  to  send,  but  to  those 
olKcers  not  to  let  pass;  which  if  they  had  done,  their  lordships 
might  please  to  question  them,  not  her.    At  which  one  of 
them  asked  her  if  she  meant  to  teach  them  law.    She  an- 
swered that  she  did  but  desire  them  to  remember  what  she 
made  no  question  but  they  knew  before^  and  what  she^  being 
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a  lawyer's  daughter,  was  not  wholl}^  ignorant  of.  They  de- 
manded his  name  that  carried  her  children  over.  She  assured 
them  thnt  slic  knew  it  not  herself.  They  told  her  it  w  as  noL 
likely  she  would  trust  her  sons  in  the  hands  of  one  she  knew 
not;  and  then  referred  her  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Branistone 
by  their  warrant,  and  in  case  she  gave  him  not  satisfacCiou  she 
was  hv  the  same  warrant  committed  to  the  Tower.* 

Having  presented  herself,  and  been  examined  with  very 
much  civility  by  the  chief-justice,  and  having  answered  as 
before,  she  was  di^-missed  by  him  with  very  civil  speeches,  vet 
without  expressly  quitting  her.  She  desired  to  know  how-  she 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  to  which  she  stood  com- 
miLted,  ifhe  were  not  satisfied;  he  acknowledged  he  knew 
not  what  more  to  say  to  her  unless  she  would  be  persuaded 
to  bring  her  sons  back,  and  confessed  himself  satisfied  with 
her  answers,  and  offered  lier  his  coach  home.  Afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  importunities  used  to  him,  he  called  before 
him  her  two  daughters  that  had  done  it ;  but  when  they  came 
he  spoke  not  with  them,  for  he  was  said  to  be  busy  at  their 
coming;  and  they  showing  little  mind  to  wait,  having  no  busi- 
ness on  their  side,  one  of  liis  p:entlemen  desired  them  if  they 
pleased  to  go  home,  and  if  his  lord  had  further  business  with 
them  he  would  send  his  coach  for  ihem  some  other  time; 
but  they  never  heard  more  from  him.  He  also  sent  for  and 
examined  the  two  men  that  fetched  the  boys  from  Lord  Falk- 
land's, who  answered  as  their  lady  had  done  iur  ihem,  adding, 
that  they  had  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  one  whom 
they  named,  and  knew  no  more  what  was  bec  ome  of  them ; 
but  her  mnn,  the  seeming  Catholic,  after  they  were  out  of 
his  hands  sought  by  all  means  to  betray  them,  and  caused 
his  companion  to  be  taken  ;  who,  however,  answered  as  the 
rest^  that  he  had  obeyed  his  lady  in  a  matter  every  way  iaw- 

*  We  have  obtained  a  copy  of  tliis  warrant  from  the  Privy-Cuuncil  RegUter, 
Charki  I.,  voL  xiL  p.  194: 

"  Star-Chamber,  5th  May  1G3C. 
Present,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Ncwburgh,  and  twelve  others. 
Whereas  the  Lady  Viscountctis  Falkland  wiis  this  day  couveuted  before  the 
Board  to  answer  tibe  charge  against  her  for  sending  over  into  foreign  parts  two  of 
her  SODS  without  license,  to  be  educated  there  (as  is  conceived)  in  the  Romish 
religion  ;  and  examinations  formerly  tiiken  by  the  I^nrd  Chief  JiHtice  of  the  King's 
Beach  were  now  likewise  read.  Whoreupou  and  upuu  other  pariiculars  she  being 
interrogatad  hj  the  Board,  did  make  nnoertain  and  illasory  answers,  it  was  by 
theLrJordshijis  thought  fit  and  ordered,  tliat  for  the  further  discovrry  of  the  facts 
either  of  her  ladyship  or  of  any  other  in  tliis  business,  she  should  be  re-evamined 
before  the  said  lord  chief-justice,  and  tliat  she  should  answer  clearly  and 
dbeedy  to  all  sach  qnestioDs  concerning  the  same  as  should  be  bf  his  lordship 
made  unto  her,  or  that  otherwise,  in  case  she  shall  make  in  her  answer  or  use  the 
like  subterfuge  as  heretofore,  and  that  tbr*  «nmr  be  certified  by  his  lordship, 
then  she  is  to  stand  committed  prisoner  to  the  lower." 
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ful,  and  that  he  had  by  her  appointment  left  the  children  in 
the  handa  of  one  Mrs.  MuUenSf  and  knew  not  where  thej 
were  now.  Mrs.  Mullens  was  next  inquired  after ;  so  to  end 
^ese  examinations  it  was  contrived  that  she  should  give  them 
into  the  hands  of  one  whom  she  had  neyer  seen  before,  and 
whose  liame  she  knew  not ;  but  this  was  not  needed,  for  the 
man  last  taken,  after  being  ^camined  before  Lord  Newburgh 
and  the  lord  chief-justice,  was  at  last  carried  to  prison,  and 
diere  detained  two  days ;  whereupon  Indy  Falkland  sent  to 
Lord  Newburgh,  bj  whose  warrant  she  supposed  it  was  done, 
and  threatened  to  sue  him  in  a  praemunire  for  the  false  im- 
prisonment of  her  servant :  T^ord  Newburgh  denied  the  doing 
of  it,  and  put  it  off  on  the  chief-justice,  who  likewise  denied 
it  to  have  been  done  at  his  command.  Then  the  officers,  fear- 
ing to  be  charged  with  doing  it  of  their  own  heads,  both  the 
others  luuruig  aenied  it,  made  haste  to  rid  themselves  of  him, 
and  the  search  stopped.  There  was  no  house  to  which  she, 
or  any  of  her  children,  went  during  this  time  that  was  not 
searched ;  yet  her  sons  were  all  the  while  in  London  (about 
three  weeks),  she  neither  baring  mon^  to  send  them  over, 
nor  being  able  to  find  any  tliat  would  carry  them,  though  she 
offisred  to  venture  on  any.  At  last  the  money  was  brought 
imexpectedly  by  the  same  Father  Holland  who  had  disputed 
with  Chillingworth ;  and  a  Benedictine  Father,  Francis  Tres- 
ham,  undertook  to  see  them  safe  to  Paris,  which,  after  some 
difficulties,  he  safely  accomplished. 

The  four  young  ladies  were  professed  in  the  English  Bene- 
dictinc  Convent  at  Cambray ;  the  dates  of  their  admissions 
and  of  their  deaths  are  in  the  register  of  that  society.  One  of 
them,  Lucy,  in  religion  Magdalen,  appears  to  have  been  a  re- 
markable penon;  a  notice  of  her  life  is  given  in  the  obituary 
of  the  same  register.  She  was  in  all  probability  the  author 
of  the  biography  from  which  we  have  been  quoting.  Of  the 
brothers,  the  younger,  Dom  Placid,  became  a  Benedictine 
mcmk  at  St.  Edmond's,  in  Paris ;  the  elder,  Patrick,  went  to 
Rome,  where,  by  the  recommendation  of  Queen  Henrietta,  he 
became  attached  to  Cardinal  Barberini. 

Lady  Falkland  died  in  October  16^,  aged  fifty-four  or 
fifty-dve;  she  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
txoubles,  and  was  spared  the  affliction  of  seeing  her  two  elder 
sons,  Lord  Falkland  and  Lawrence  Cary,  killed  in  the  wars 
widiout  much  outward  sign  of  religion,  though  Patrick  Cary, 
their  brother,  has  added  this  note  to  the  biography,  "  God  be 
thanked,  there  is  great  hopes  they  both  died  Catholics."  She 
was  buried  by  the  queen's  permission  in  her  majesty  *s  chapel, 
idiere  the  office  was  performed  for  her  by  the  chanty  of  the 
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Capuchin  fathers,  who  were  Bteadj  friends  to  her  daring  her 
Ufe. 

Lucy  Gary  died  Nov.  1 ,  1650.  Her  eldest  brother  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  Sept.  20,  1643.  The  life 
was  probably  written  shortly  after,  and  before  the  news  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Father  Holland  at  Tyburn,  Dec.  1£,  164£, 
reached  Cam  bray ;  otherwise  naturally  some  notice  of  that 
event  would  be  taken  in  speaking  of  the  martyr,  who  plays 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  biography.  Many  letters  relating 
to  the  occurrences  which  we  have  been  relating  are  preserved 
in  ti^e  State-Paper  Office,  and  in  various  public  libtaries ; 
perhaps  in  private  collections  there  may  still  be  preserved  some 
of  the  poems  and  other  productions  of  the  prolific  pen  of  Lady 
Falkland.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  inform  us  where  any  such 
things  are  to  be  found,  or  where  we  may  be  able  to  see  a  copy 
of  her  translation  of  Du  Perron's  reply  to  King  James,  we 
should  feel  obliged  by  their  letting  us  know,  as  we  intend 
shortly  to  publish  the  whole  life  from  which  the  foregoing 
extracts  are  taken,  with  the  corroborative  documents  which 
we  have  found  in  a  separate  form, 

s 

ULTRAM02^TANISM  AND  DESPOTISM. 
The  Staurdaif  Itevietv,  Sept.  l^tli,  1857. 

The  old  saying  about  *'  seeing  into  a  milestone*'  is  perhaps 
more  often  applicable  to  the  remarks  made  upon  Catholic 
proceedings  bv  those  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes  than  to 
any  other  of  the  many  instances  in  which  men  speculate  with 
only  a  partial  knowledge  of  facts.  That  there  exist  aomci 
nay»  many  excuses  for  the  popular  iffnorance  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  our  internal  condition,  we  freely  admit.  But  these 
excuses  can  only  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  simple,  silent^  pas- 
sive ignorance.  When  men  insist  upon  philosophising,  writ- 
ing, and  even  le^slating,  on  an  utterly  insufficient  basis  of 
facts,  we  have  a  nght  to  complain.  And  still  more  so  have  we 
this  right  when  the  unfair  treatment  emanates  from  a  quarter 
where  the  ordinary  vulgarities  and  follies  of  controversy  are 
exploded,  and  criticism  appears  to  be  more  sincere  and  en- 
lightened than  is  common  with  censors  of  any  class  or  creed* 
Hot  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the 
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conductors  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  their  apparently  dis- 
ingenuous strictures  on  a  certain  little  hook  by  Father  Fur* 
niss,  the  Redemptorist ;  when,  instead  of  attacking  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  minute  details  of  casuistry  into  the  heads  of 
children, — a  niing  very  fairly  open  to  question^ — ^they  con- 
demned sundry  individual  propositions  on  grounds  suhversive 
of  die  truth  that  there  exist  various  degrees  of  guilt  in  dif- 
ferent ofi'cn ces.  We  have  now  again  to  complain  that  the  same 
able  periodical  has  returned  to  the  charge  against  "  Roman- 
ism'* on  another  ground,  in  which  the  writer  is  clearly  not 
informed  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  in  which  he 
shows  that  he  is  not  free  from  the  usual  inaptitude  for  com- 
prehending Catholic  phraseology,  or  from  the  common  habit 
of  denouncing  Catholic  statements  on  grounds  which  are  as 
condemnatory  of  every  species  of  Protestantism  as  they  would 
be  of  Catholicism  and  Catholics.  In  the  number  of  the  re- 
view published  on  the  ISth  of  September  we  find  an  article 
headed Ultramontanism  in  Ireland,"  which  we  cannot  pass 
by  in  silence,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  contents,  out 
because  it  touches  on  a  subject  recently  handled  in  our  own 
columns,  and  to  which  we  have  been  anxious  to  return,  in 
order  still  further  to  elucidate  what  is  a  very  general  view 
among  Catholics  of  this  country,  even  if  it  may  not  be  taken 
as  the  view  of  English  Catholicism  collectively.  It  will  save 
us  the  trouble  of  repeated  reference  in  piecemeal  if  we  extract 
the  article  complete,  as  it  is  by  no  means  lengthy. 

There  is  now  some  reliable  evidence  that  the  Papal  See  is 
enootmtering  considerable  resistance  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  part  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  submission.  Hie  xealots  of 
British  Protestantism  will  of  course  find  the  andertakiog  and  the 
difficulty  alike  incredible.  Tiiose  who  regard  Maynooth  as  a  sub- 
urb of  the  infernal  regions,  and  Dr.  CuUen  as  a  near  relation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  cannot  be  expected  to  recognise  any  difference  between 
the  teaching  of  Dr.  Ci'illen  and  the.  teaching  of  Maynooth.  Con- 
founding all  Roman  Catholicism  in  a  unity  which  it  is  far  from  en- 
joying, they  lose  sight  (though  about  that  they  care  little  enough) 
of  some  of  the  finer  movements  of  tlie  age — ihey  blind  themselves 
to  the  real  agencies  by  uhicli  the  Papacy  now  works,  and  tt)  tlio 
objects  at  which  it  aims — and  iliey  miss  some  better  proofs  than 
they  at  present  possess  of  the  characteristics  which  they  eagerly  attri- 
bute to  the  Church  of  their  liatred.  The  contest  now  proceeding  in 
Ireland  is  probably  multiform.  The  nature  of  one  episode  in  it  is 
all  that  is  admitted.  The  Holy  Fattier  is  allowed  to  be  deeply 
grieved  at  seeing  Catholics  corruptly  giving  their  services  to  govern- 
ments which  will  not  pledge  themselves  to  a  '  Catholic*  policy.  The 
meaning,  of  course,  is,  that  the  Pope  would  have  it  a  religious  duty 
to  join  that  little  band  of-^iropracticables  which  makes  it  a  rule  to 
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violate  every  principle  of  political  morality,  with  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  oomplecely  placing  Inland  at  the  mercy  of  England. 
Such  a  gentleman,  for  example,  as  the  present  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  is  to  be  considered  not  only,  nrcording  to  the  ckssical 
term  of  the  Irish  pohtical  vocahulary,  a  '  traitor,'  but  somethm;^^  like 
a  heretic,  if  he  does  not  emhark  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
British  Government  concessions  wliich  no  goveromeat  which  respects 
itself  could  ever  venture  on  making. 

There  are  two  instrumentalities  which  at  the  present  day  may 
be  said  to  conduct  the  whole  oi  the  external  action  of  the  Papacy. 
Both  are  quite  new  to  its  system,  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious 
than  the  lUtered  L'ght  in  which  it  regards  them.   They  are  '  Catho- 
lic' parties,  and  a  'Catholic*  press.   A  Catholic  partjf  can  only,  of 
course,  be  formed  where  free  institutions  exist,  and  it  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  makeshift ;  for  whenever  liberty  gives  way  to  a 
despotism,  the  members  of  a  Catholic  party  are  always  instructed, 
with  calm  illogicality,  that  the  Church,  though     governments  are 
iadiflferent  to  her,  has  nevertlieless  a  preference  for  absolute  mon- 
archy.   In  default  or  in  expectation  of  the  collapse  of  freedom, 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  United  States,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in 
Sardinia,  in* Ireland,  is  the  object  of  the  Holy  lather's  sedulous 
attention.    A  still  more  gracious  consideration  is  given  to  the  Ca- 
tholic press.    Though  the  press  is  muzzled  over  three  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  pretty  nearly  every  where  free  enough  to  adunt:  the  pheno- 
menon of  ultramontane  journahsra  ;  and  the  main  office  of  a  Catholic 
newspaper  is  always  to  assail  the  independence  of  Bishops.   A  recent 
writer  in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Moiuies  lias  ingeniously  compared 
that  class  of  journals  with  the  mendicant  oiders;  and  certainly 
then  is  something  curiously  like  a  Franciscan  spirit  in  the  enthusi* 
astic  devotion  of  the  ultramontane  lay-writets  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
in  their  unrelenting  persecution,  under  forms  of  ironical  respect,  of 
every  au^thortty  which  adheres  to  the  soil  by  mscriptive  privilege 
or  immunity.    The  complete  recognition  of  ttiis  powerful  instru- 
meot  hy  the  Papacy  lies,  in  point  of  time,  within  narrow  limits. 
The  last  Pope,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  anathematised  it.  The 
beginning  of  Pope  Pius's  rcvm  was  in  the  highest  degree-  unlavour- 
ahle  to  it,  for  there  was  direct  contradiction  between  the  dt  nntion- 
ali^in?  tendencies  of  Ultramontanism  and  that  too  faiuoiis  jiohc  v 
which  aimed  at  making  the  Pope  the  first  and  most  naiu)nal  of 
Italian  princes     But  the  recoii  of  Pius  IX.  from  the  consequences 
of  his  experime.  t  brought  with  it  what  may  be  almost  called  a 
reversal  of  tlie  principles  on  which  the  Papacy  had  acted  during  the 
cautious  incumbency  of  Gregory.   With  characteristic  precipitation, 
Pius,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  be  ultrapnational,  determined  to  be 
ultra-cosmopolitan.   One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  new  plan  of 
action  we  experieneed  in  the  great  year  of  aggression ;  but  far  die 
more  significant  indication  of  a  change  of  policy  was  the  trium|ili 
accorded  to  the  Unwers  over  the  humiliated  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
The  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  quarrel  finally  recognised 
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UltnunoDtairifliiij  and  consecrated  Uie  instrument  by  which  its  prin- 
dpleiy  its  aspinitiooi.  and  its  prejudices  are  worked  Into  die  minds 
of  the  faitbfuK  Of  course  it  is  difficult  for  an  English  Protestant  to 
perceive  any  thing  in  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  could 
offer  resistance  to  any  scheme  of  reorganisation  on  which  the  Pope 
had  set  Ilia  heart.  Periiaps  it  is  the  very  last  place  where  one  woiud 
look  for  any  thing  savouring  of  the  soil.  It  is,  however,  a^ curious 
tribute  to  English  institutions,  that  they  have  strongly  affected  a 
Church  which  has,  on  the  whole,  suffered  so  much  from  thero.  No- 
T^'horo,  we  arc  told,  has  the  Papacy  liad  so  much  difHciilty  m  con- 
verting Bishops  into  (we  borrow  the  plirase)  ecclesiastical  prefects. 
We  can  partly  see  tliis  in  some  external  phenonienn  of  Irish  Ro- 
manism. The  Catholic  press,  in  spite  of  frantic  ettbrts,  remains 
comparatively  obscure  and  uninfluential.  The  Catholic  University 
fails.  Many  little  political  projects  are  perceived  to  miscarry. 
But  the  most  mortifying  checks  which  the  Papacy  experiences  occur 
probably  in  the  struggle  which  is  proceeding,  as  it  were,  under- 
ground. 

We  owe  to  the  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted  the  remark 
that  tlie  new  policy  of  the  Papal  See  was'  undoubtedly  first  coun- 
selled by  the  Abb6  Lamennais.   Few  persons  in  England  have  now 

any  recollection  of  one  most  miserable  chapter  in  the  modern  his- 
tory of  Romanism — ^the  rise  and  &11  of  the  periodical  called  the 
j4venir.    The  three  most  eloquent  men  in  EuropCt  MM.  Lamennais* 
De  Montalembert,  nnd  Lacordaire,  united  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  interests  of  freedom  and  of  the  Church  were  indistinjTuishablc. 
A  percnnfal  theme  presented  itself  in  the  oppressions  ol"  Catholic 
Poland  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  but  the  Holy  See  had  infi- 
nitely more  respect  for  the  scliismatic  czar  than  for  its  own  en- 
thusiastic votaries,  and  the  Avenir  was  condemned.    I.aniennais  in- 
stantly deseried  the  Church  winch  had  disowned  him,  anti  one  at 
least  of  his  colleagues  was  only  kept  within  her  fold  by  the  singular 
faculty  which  he  possesses  of  blinding  himself  to  flagrant  contra- 
dictions.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  condemnation  of  the  Avemr 
with  the  reeognttioD  of  the  Unherst  and  the  present  watdiwords  of 
ultramontane  Romanists  with  the  language  of  die  Encyclical  Letter 
which  the  affair  of  the  Joemr  called  ibrth  from  Pope  Gregory. 
That    liherty  of  conscience"  which  is  so  clamoured  for  by  Irish 
gentlemen  in  English  Parliaments,  is  styled  ahsmrda  ilia  ac  erronea 
sentential  seu  potiuf  deliramerUum^  Oiserendam  esse  ae  vmdkandam 
euilibet  libertatem  conscientia.   That  *'  liberty  of  the  press'*  which 
is  so  boldly  carried  to  its  full  consequences  by  ultramontane  writers 
in  every  corner  of  Europe  except  Prussia,  is  siifz;inntiscd  as  dctcrrhna 
ilia  ac  nunqimm  satis  execranda  et  dctcstabUis  iibcrtas  nrtis  li(/rari<B» 
The  plan  of  action  (U  noimccd  from  end  to  end  of  this  Encyclical 
Letter  is  precisely  coextensive  with  that  whicii  tlie  Papacy  now  daily 
practises.    But  that  the  Ahb^  Lamennais,  who  first  recommended 
Romanists  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  free  institutions  and  a  free  press, 
should  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Churcii  for  his  proposals,  is  in 
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hannony  with  her  never -varyiiig  policy.  She  crushes  the  reformer, 
but  she  borrows  the  reform.  She  anathematised  Luther,  but  she 
made  liaste  to  purge  herself  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  like  Leo;  she 
repudiated  the  French  Revolution,  but  ahe  it  now  striving  to  model 

her  whole  economy  on  its  fundamental  principle  of  centralisation ; 
and  so  she  excommunicated  Lamennais,  but  quietly  took  his  ad* 
vice." 

We  confess  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  such  a  criticism  as 
this  on  our  affairs  with  a  perfect  equanimity.  The  mixture 
which  it  contains  of  fact  and  fiction,  the  force  with  which  it 
reminds  us  of  the  aspect  we  Catholics  morally  wear  in  the 
eyes  of  our  fellow-countrymen ,  are  just  the  things  which 
cause  us  to  lament  afresh  the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from 
making  ourselves  heard  in  oar  own  defence  and  in  explana- 
tion of  our  real  opinions. 

Take  first  the  opening  paragraph^  with  its  statements 
about  the  Pope.  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  tiiat  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  accomplished  of  Protestant  periodicals 
should  go  on  from  month  to  month  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  real  state  of  things  on  which  it  writes — ^but  which  is  no- 
torious to  every  Catholic  of  any  social  position — misled  hy 
newn>aper  paragraphs,  written  with  the  sole  view  of  throw- 
ing oust  into  people's  eyes  ?  The  writer  before  us  states  that 
the  Holy  Father  is  allowed  to  be  deeply  grieved  at  seemg 
Catholics  corruptly  giving  their  services  to  governments  whi(£ 
will  not  pledge  themselves  to  a  '  Catholic'  policy.  The  mean- 
ing, of  course,  is,  that  the  Pope  would  nave  it  a  religious 
duty  to  join  that  little  band  of  impracticables  which  makes  it 
a  rule  to  violate  every  principle  of  political  morality,  with  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  completely  placing  Ireland  at  the 
mercy  of  England." 

Now  if  this  means  any  thing  at  all,  it  means  as  follows: 
that  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See,  as  represented  and  enforced 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  in  favour  of  that 
particular  class  of  Irish  politicians  who  have  professed  the 
views  here  described.  This  class  owes  its  or<Tanisation  and 
the  formal  exposition  of  its  creed  to  the  late  Mr.  Lucas,  who 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  its  recognised  public 
leader.  Among  its  jprominent  characteristics  is  to  be  found 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Catholic  clergy  to  take 
that  active  part  in  political  agitations  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  so  much  cuscussion  and  dispute  during  the  last  few 
ears.  Accordingly,  the  only  effect  of  such  statements  as  that 
efore  us,  is  to  add  to  the  popular  irritation  against  the  Holy 
See,  on  the  ground  Uiat  through  its  very  slavisn  tool.  Dr.  Cul- 
len, it  is  upholding  some  senseless,  obstructive,  and  unpatriotic 
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policy,  peculiaily  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. Yet  what  are  the  facts?  The  most  |)al|jable  of  them 
all  is  the  direct  opposition  wliich  exists  between  the  Arch- 
bii>hop  or  Dublin  and  that  very  political  party  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  once  especially  anti-English,  anti-episcopal, 
and  extravagantly  ultramontane.  The  very  people  who  are 
popularly  represented  both  here,  and  in  a  hundred  other  in- 
stances, as  leagued  together  by  an  unpatriotic  bond,  under 
some  mysterious  and  awful  Pa]):il  influence,  are  actually 
standing  in  the  utmost  extremes  oi  antagonism  which  a  com- 
mon faith  and  a  common  discipline  will  permit.  The  news- 
papers wliicli  h-cive  been  the  recognised  organs  of  the  Inde- 
pendent-()p|)Osition"  party  were  banished  from  one  or  more 
reading-rooms  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  Arcljbisliop  ;  and 
no  one  can  read  those  journals  with  one  grain  of  penetiation 
without  perceiving  the  small  political  union  between  the  par- 
ties. All  this  is  so  well  known  to  Catliolic;s,  and  could  so  easily 
be  learnt  by  any  Protestant  who  chose  to  open  his  eyes,  that 
it  is  a  perfect  marvel  that  clever  people  can  theorise  upon 
Catholic  proceedings,  and  yet  treat  these  phenomena  as  ac- 
tually not  existing.  To  us  it  only  furnishes  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion of  the  obstinacy  of  the  mania  which  men  have  for  seeing 
some  strange  and  subtle  organisation  in  the  simplest  affairs  of 
Catholicism.  When  will  it  be  believed  that  we  are  what  we 
profess  to  be ;  that  we  agree  only  where  our  own  faith  teaches 
us  to  agree ;  and  that  in  all  other  respects  our  differences  are 
in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  our  unity  of  faidi  and  dis- 
cipline ? 

As  the  reviewer  proceeds  with  his  subject,  he  still  exhibits 
the  same  fatal  miiieonception  of  the  mode  of  action  oi  Catho- 
lics, from  the  Pope  downwards.  Every  thing  is  system,  sys- 
tem, system.  The  national  mind  of  the  country  is  so  |)os- 
scssed  with  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  Rome  and  her 
superhuman  subtlety,  that  it  overlooks  the  most  obvious  of  rea- 
lities, and  attributes  to  us  a  method  of  procet  cling  which  the 
slightest  knosvledge  of  the  state  of  aiiauis  Avithin  the  Church 
would  show  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  fact.  The  Papacy, 
we  are  told,  works  now  by  two  grand  instrumentalities,  quite 
new  to  its  system ;  which  are — **  Catholic**  parties,  and  a  '*  Ca- 
tholic" press.  Now  to  allege  that  such  instrumentalities  are 
quite  new  to  the  "system"  of  the  Papacy,  is  just  about  as 
correct  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  *'  quite  new  to  the  sys- 
tem" of  hu  inanity  to  make  voyages  in  steamboats,  and  to  read 
printed  books  instead  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  As  to 
tliese  so-called  *'  Catholic  parties,'*  in  the  sense  in  which  Pro- 
testants use  the  phrase  they  have  no  existence  whatsoever. 
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Of  course,  if  balf-a-dozen,  or  a  hundred^  or  ten  thousand  men 
happen  to  have  the  same  religion,  and  consequentlj  in  certain 
contingencies  act  in  concert  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  their  religion,  jou  maj  call  it  a  par^"  if  you 
please.  In  this  sense,  we  speak  of  the  Conservative  party,** 
the  **  Whig  party,"  the  "  railway  party,"  and  so  forth,  in 
ordinary  affairs.  And  so,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  Cadiolie  party 
in  England,  in  Ireland,  in  France,  and  every  place  where 
CaUiolics  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  tnem  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  social  or  politioil  life.  But  the  usual  rro* 
testant  idea  of  ^  Catholic  parties  goes  much  beyond  this* 
Their  notion  of  a  Catholic  party  is  that  of  a  body  of  men  all 
united  in  one  strict  organisation,  under  certain  officera  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  aiming  at  certain  ends  pointed  out  by  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  merging  all  individual  opinions  and  acts  in 
the  will  of  the  executive,  and  sacrificing  without  scruple 
every  thing  otherwise  precious  to  humanity  in  order  to  ac* 
complish  uie  ends  of  toe  "  party/'  The  ordinary  idea  of  a 
Catholic  party**  is,  in  truth,  very  much  that  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety, like  the  Kibbonmen  of  Ireland,  or  the  Freemasons  of 
other  times,  or  the  Illuminati,  or  any  of  those  many  associa- 
tions which  have  been  really  banded  together  in  an  anti- 
social organisation. 

Now  to  imagine  that  such  parties  as  this  exist  any  where 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  **  Papacy**  is  working  by  their  in- 
strumentality, is  so  comical  an  idea,  that  one  wonders  how  on 
earth  it  ever  got  into  the  heads  of  a  practical  and  sensible 
people  like  the  English.  We  who  are  Catholics  may  fairly 
claim  to  know  something  of  our  own  affairs ;  and  if  there  are 
any  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  will  listen  to  us,  we  assure 
them  that — to  use  a  not  very  flattering  phrase — all  these 
stories  which  they  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  partis 
pr^tre,  and  so  forth,  are  simply — moonshine.  Of  course,  if 
several  men  happen  to  think  that  certain  political  measures 
are  hurtful  to  their  religion,  they  vote  against  them,  and 
speak  against  them,  and  write  against  them ;  and  if  doing 
this  at  the  same  moment  implies  that  they  act  in  concert,  as 
a  party,  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  party.  But  our  fellow- 
countrvnien  may  believe  us  when  we  say,  that  this  acting  in 
concert  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  unanimity  of 
individual  opinions  on  the  particular  occasions  in  question. 
Each  man  acts  as  an  individual  Catholic,  and  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  some  mysterious  organised  society.  He  uses  his  own 
judgment,  and  acts  on  his  own  responsibility.  His  faith  be 
accepts  from  the  Church,  because  lie  holds  that  God  has  re- 
vealed tlie  Chiibtiau  religion  to  that  Church  j  but  his  politics 
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are  his  own,  and  so  are  the  views  he  entertains  as  lo  what  are 
tlie  most  useful  means  for  insuring  spiritual  prosperity  to  any 
brancli  of  the  Church  in  any  part  of  the  \vorid. 

Ill  aJclition  to  its  "Catholic  parties,"  however,  the  Papacy 
now  wuika  with  its  **  Catholic  press;"  a  thing  "quite  new  to 
its  system.*'  That  in  former  days  there  were  no  Catholic 
newspapers  and  reviews  must  be  admitted,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  newspapers  and  reviews  in  general  are  the  crea- 
tion of  modern  times.  But  to  impute  it  to  the  Papacy  as  a 
sort  ol  proof  of  its  habitual  cunning  and  tyranny  that  there 
are  plenty  of  Catholic  journals  nowadays,  is  something  rather 
tuQ  absurd.  Journalism,  whether  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
paper,  or  the  monthly  and  quarterly  review,  is  clearly  the 
phenomenon  of  the  age.  Its  influence  is  great;  and  even 
where  it  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  any  tiling  that  can  be 
called  an  iuliuence,  it  is  an  instrumentality  which  men  of 
every  class  and  creed  must  make  use  of,  and  du  make  use  of 
very  willingly,  whenever  they  have  any  thing  which  they 
wish  to  say  in  public.  And  that  journalism  constitutes  a 
very  important  element  in  Catholic  society,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  miscellaneous  opinions  of  Catholics,  is  undeniable. 
We  imagine,  indeed,  that  its  place  in  Catholic  life  is  quite  as 
iiiipurtant  as  that  which  it  occupies  in  secular  or  Protestant 
life.  Under  certain  aspects,  its  place  is  even  more  important 
than  among  other  communities. 

But  tu  speak  of  the  Caliiulic  press  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Papacy,  in  any  such  sense  as  popular  Protestant- 
ism imagines,  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  is  as  completely  the  work  of  individual  energy  and 
opinion  as  the  general  press  of  Great  Britain.  Catholic 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  are  established  by  private 
persons,  sometimes  by  the  wish  of  local  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, and,  no  duubt,  usually  with  the  good-will  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  priesthood ;  but  generally  without  any  thing  that 
can  be  tortured  into  the  shape  of  autliority,  whether  episcopal 
or  papal.  We  know  of  but  one  instance  iii  which  the  Holy 
See  has  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a  pe- 
riodical, namely,  that  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica ;  a  publication 
written  by  the  Italian  Jesuits,  and  prohibited  in  his  dominions 
by  the  King  of  Naples.  As  for  all  others,  whether  in  England, 
Ireland,  trance,  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  they  are  simply  the 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  writers  who  contribute  to  them. 
Every  body  who  knows  what  the  press  is,  is  aware  that  the 
formidable  and  mysterious  we"  means  a  very  small  number 
of  individuals.    In  some  cases  it  means  practically  but  one 
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person,  tlie  editor  being"  almost  the  sole  writer,  and  giving 
the  tone  to  every  phrase  which  appears  under  his  sanction. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  periodicals  which  have  so  little  right  to 
be  considered  as  ''organs"  of  any  community  or  class  as  Ca- 
tholic periodicals.  Their  influence,  when  they  have  it,  solely 
results  from  the  skill,  power,  and  attainments  of  their  con- 
ductors, Nobudy  allows  them  to  be  the  recognised  exponent 
of  his  opinions;  nobody  considers  himseir  bound  by  them; 
and  nobody  hesitates  to  attack  them  with  the  most  undis- 
guised expressions  of  censure  or  animosity.  The  mutual  an- 
tagonism, indeed,  of  Catholic  periodicals,  both  at  liome  and 
abroad,  is  one  of  their  most  striking  characteristics.  Not 
only  do  they  assail  one  another  with  the  cordial  animoiity  of 
brothers,  but  they  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
every  sort  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  correspondents. 

Catholics  themselves,  indeed,  sometimes  lament  this  very 
hearty  disunion  amongst  us,  and  ^v^)nder  why  people  who 
have  one  faith,  and  are  sincere,  and  all  aim  at  one  end,  must 
necessarily  disagree  in  public  before  censorious  observers. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  this  quarrelling  among  Catholics 
is  tlie  most  natural  tiling  in  tlie  world.  1l  is  absurd  to  expect 
all  people  to  take  the  same  views  of  things,  men,  and  books. 
We  cannot  help  disagreeing  in  opinions  in  private,  not  because 
we  do  not  care  about  our  religiori,  but  because  we  do  care 
about  it.  And  surely  it  is  much  better  that  we  should  all  of 
us  let  off'  our  wrath  at  what  we  think  our  fellow-Catholics' 
mistakes  than  keep  it  smouldering  in  secret.  Suppressed 
gout  is  a  far  worse  complaint  than  a  good  fit  of  that  very 
painful  and  irritating  complaint.  Only  let  us  disagree  like 
gentlemen  aiid  Christians,  and  not  fight  with  daggers  but 
iairly  "have  it  out"  with  good  old  English  iisticulis,  ami  the 
cause  of  truth  and  charity  will  benefit  lather  than  be  injured 
by  the  commotion.  But  whatever  be  the  result  of  our  squab- 
bles and  controversies,  they  are  quite  sufiicicTit  to  disprove 
the  popular  dreams  about  the  "  Catholic  press  '  as  an  organ" 
of  the  Papacy.  Every  Catholic  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  the  Catholic  metropolitan  press  in  England, 
prance,  and  Ireland,  is  the  organ  of  about  a  dozen  or  a  acore 
of  individuals,  who  have  not  the  smallest  communication  with 
one  another,  and  are  most  of  them  laymen,  while  only  one 
of  them  is  a  prelate.  How  irrational,  then,  to  talk  of  this 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  writers,  all  aclin^^  on  their  own 
personal  responsibilities,  as  an  instrument  employed  and  "  con- 
secrated" to  its  own  purposes  by  the  Papacy  ! 

The  mischief,  however,  of  the  accusation  results  from  the 
aim  which  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  under  Papal  iuspiraiions 
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by  this  Catholic  press.  Its  one  object,  we  are  told,  is  to 
denationalise  all  Catholics,  to  crush  out  all  local  feelings,  to 
override  the  episcopal  authority,  and  ultimately  to  substitute 
despotism  for  constitutional  liberty  wherever  this  last  is  to 
be  lound.  Such  is  the  "consecrated"  Ultramontanism  of  the 
newspapers  and  reviews  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven.  Ireland  especially  is  selected  as  the  spot  where 
some  of  these  pernicious  aims  are  beinpr  carried  out,  and  also 
as  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  be  offering  a  very  de- 
cided resistance  to  the  novel  claims  of  the  Holy  See.  There, 
indeed,  it  is  imagined  that  the  Pope  finds  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  annulling  the  rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  converting 
all  Bishops  into  mere  **  ecclesiastical  prefects.** 

How,  and  by  the  misunderstanding  of  what  facts,  this 
theory  as  to  the  modem  action  of  the  Papacy  has  been  de- 
vised in  the  brain  of  the  vn*iter  before  us,  and  in  those  of 
the  many  English  writers  who  have  ^ven  utterance  to  similar 
ideas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  There  are  no  errors 
more  marked  than  those  whicn  mistake  a  part  of  the  truth 
for  the  whole  trutli,  and  no  misunderstandings  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter so  complete  as  those  which  result  from  an  interpretation 
of  his  actual  doings  based  on  an  incorrect  conception  of  his 
motives  and  principles.  That  the  tendency  of  supreme  eccle- 
siastical action  is  •*  ultramontane,'*  we  do  not  dtiiy ;  or  that 
it  is  "denationalising;"  or  that  it  has  in  some  cases  unspar- 
ingly rooted  out  local  customs  and  disregarded  local  prepos- 
sessions ;  or,  again,  that  it  has  adopted  a  certain  policy  in 
Ireland  which  has  encountered  a  certain  amount  of  opposition 
from  ecclesiastics  of  a  different  school.  It  is  further  true 
that  the  tone  of  the  Catholic  press  has  been  as  a  whole  in 
favour  of  these  "moves,"  as  the  world  imao^ines  them,  in  the 
Papal  game.  That  the  Holy  See  has  shown  any  preference 
for  political  despotism  above  constitutionalism,  we,  however, 
entirely  deny.  It  has  done  nothing  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  carr}nng  out  most  consistently  the  principles  of  theo- 
lu<:ians,  that  while  "government,"  as  such,  is  of  divine  insti- 
tution, forms  ot"  government  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
circiinistances  of  each  countrv.  That  some  writers  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  press  have  gone  much  farther  than  this,  we  admit,  and 
with  sorrow,  A  sympathy  v.  itli  despotism,  as  such,  and  a  per- 
sonal spite  against  constitutional  freedom,  has  been  exhibited 
in  some  quarters,  and  is  still  rampant  in  such  publications  as 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Univers,  But  these  fawuings  upon  tri- 
umphant despotism  have  almost  invariably  proceeded  froia 
laymen,  and  they  are  without  sanction  from  theological  au- 
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thariiies  of  aoy  weight  Let  ub,  however,  aee  iriiat  is  the 
reel  sature  of  the  facta  we  have  admitted* 

Eiist  in  promiDence  in  the  aeries  of  charges  popolarlj 
bxought  against  the  "  ayatem  of  the  Papacy/*  is  its  suppoeed 
determination  to  dmtioBaliaa-aU  Cathoiice.  In  the  senae  in 
wUeh  Proteetenta  iia^bratand  this  statementv  it  ia  totally  in^ 
cesMet  There  ia  no  inherent  antagonism  between  modem, 
ultramontane  Cathcdiciimt  xeaiODahlj  undmtood,  and  the  lia- 
caf  est  patiiotiMn*  The  aim  of  the  Churchy  no  doubt*  ia  to 
destroy  any  thing  approaching  to  the  idea  thai  one  religion  ia 
beat  for  one  country  and  another  for  another ;  or  that  the 
Yoioe  of  the  secular  gpveminent  ia  to  be  lialened  tp  for  a  mOf 
ment  when  it  attempta  to  dictate  to  a  man*a  conscience  in 
maittera  of  revelatioa.  Moreover,  we  admit  that  what  ia  Mdled 
the  "  policy  of  Borne*'  nowadays  is  to  discountenance  all' 
remnanta  of  the  old  French  theories  which  gave  the  tempond 
sovereign  a  sort  of  right  to  control  the  acts-  of  the  Pope  ia 
matters  spirituaL  But  it  always  was  the  policy  of  JZcnte  to 
do  this.  The  only  new  feature  in  later  timea  la  thia,  that  the 
alnoat  uaanimoua  voieo  of  the  influential  laity  anid  of  the 
preas  is  in  favour  of  theee  daina  of  the  Holy  See  to  perfect 
mdependence  of  action^ 

X  et  how  ia  this  inconsistent  with  the  moat  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  institutiona  of  one*a  own  country,  and  a  love  for  civil 
and  political  freedom  of  an  unquenchable  fervour  ?  Surely 
a*man  may  appreciate  the  social  and  pc^itical  blessings  which 
he  enjoys  as  an  EnglishmaUi  honour  the  many  ^reat  ^ualitiea 
which  he  pereeivea  in  his  fellow^ountrymen,  andr^oice  that 
he  ia  one  of  auch  a  jace^  and  yet  utterly  rcgect  the  notion  that 
an  Englaahman  haa  a  sort  of  right  to  a  religion  of  his  own, 
and  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  any  daims  to  interpret 
Scripture.  Surely  a  man  may  venerate  a  Pope  who  lives  in 
Italy,  and  yet  prefer  Engli^  institutions  to  Italian  institutiona 
for  his  own  country*  That  the  Catholic  Vtm  generally  are 
devoted  to  an  unpatriotk;  denatumalising  of  the  Ca&olic  mind, 
under  an  inspiration  from  Rome,  is  not  the  famU  Who  are 
the  leading  men  in  France  who  unite  ultramontaue  views  to 
high  character  and  literary  accomplishments  ?  Of  all  such,  a 
very  small  portion  are  oledged  to  an  admiration  for  political 
despotism ;  while  as  a  class  they  are  thorough  Frenchmen,  and 
are  as  loyal  to  their  beloved  France  as  to  theit  religious  faith. 
Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  loyalty  or  the  Catholicism 
of  such  men  as  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  De  Broglie,  or 
De  Falloux  ? 

In  England  and  Ireland,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of 
irritation  arising  from  past  persecution  still  lingers  in  some 
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minds,  and  interferes  with  their  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  which  Catholicism  itself  derives  from  the  practical 
freedom  it  enjoys  under  the  British  constitution.  But  is  not 
this  natural  ?  Considering  how  we  have  been  treated  for 
centuries  past,  and  considering  further  tliat  every  man  feels 
where  his  uwji  shoe  pinches,  while  he  is  unconscious  of  his 
neighbour's  suffering's,  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  We  are 
incessantly  told  thai  we  are  disloyal,  that  we  must  he  disloyal ; 
that  we  cannot  maintain  that  the  Queen  has  no  right  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Pope  about  the  affairs  of  our  souls  without  dis- 
respect to  the  royal  authority ;  and  that  because  tlie  Pope  is 
an  Italian  sovereiLrn,  we  had  rather  be  Italians  under  a  foreign 
despotism  than  Englishmen  with  a  House  of  Commons  and  a 
free  press.  Is  not  tiiis  enough  to  keep  many  minds  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  irritability  ?  Is  it  not  most  provoking  to  be 
told  that  we  arc  what  we  are  not,  and  that  we  should  like  to 
introduce  customs  and  a  political  action  into  our  country 
which  we  heartily  dislike,  and  should  xegard  as  a  fatal  cala* 
mity  if  introduced  into  England  ? 

Now  and  then,  aq-ain,  the  Protestant  newspaper  press,  with 
the  multitude  who  believe  its  accounts  oi"  Catholic  affairs,  are 
so  kind  as  to  interest  themselves  in  hehulf  of  some  local  ripfhts 
and  feelings  which  it  is  supposed  are  rutlilcssly  trampled  upon 
by  tlie  lloman  authorities  in  the  carrying-out  this  new  anti- 
national  policy.  For  instance,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
abolition  of  the  French  Breviary  as  the  office-book  of  the 
French  clergy,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Roman  Breviary, 
which  was  represented  as  a  piece  of  insulting  ultramontane 
tyranny.  Yet  it  was  through  the  solicitations  of  a  very  large 
and  influential  body  of  Frenchmen  that  tliis  very  change  was 
finally  carried  owt,  and  not  until  the  national  movement  in 
favour  of  a  unifurinity  with  the  rest  of  Catholic  Europe  was 
so  unmistakable,  that  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  Bishops  should  be  strengthened  by  tlie  inter- 
vention of  Rome.  Setting  aside  all  questions  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  Breviaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  its  origin  the  Parisian  Breviary  was  connected  with 
ideas  towards  Rome  which  the  French  Church  as  a  body  has 
now  definitely  repudiate(L  It  was  the  symbol  of  a  spirit,  not 
French  and  patriotic,  but  anti-Roman.  The  French  clergy 
have  learnt  now  that  to  be  French  and  patriotic  is  a  very 
good  thing,  and  to  be  anti-Roman  is  a  very  bad  thing;  and 
still  further,  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between 
the  two  principles.  We  repeat,  that  the  authorities  of  Rome 
have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  disregard  the  personal 
feelings  and  habits  of  Catholics  of  any  country,  when  those 
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feelings  anrl  habits  have  been  simply  local  and  national,  and 
not  distinctly  scliismatical  in  their  tendency,  or  glaringly  in- 
consistent wiih  a  healthy  state  of  religion  ana  discipline. 
Every  country  follows  its  own  fashions  in  matters  of  devo- 
tion and  practice,  not  only  unhindered,  but  applauded.  When 
efforts  are  made  to  denationalise  religion  in  details  of  this 
kind,  they  are  the  result  of  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the 
residents  themselves,  and  do  not  emanate  from  any  authorita- 
tive source  of  centralisation. 

English  Protestants  are,  for  instance,  tauglit  to  believe 
that  a  system  of  episcopal  appointments  has  for  some  time 
been  going  on  in  Ireland  with  the  sole  object  of  trampling 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Irish  episcopate.  According  to  pre- 
vious usage,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  three  names  are  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  local  clergy,  from  which  tlie  supreme  authority 
is  to  choose  a  successor.  And  for  some  years  past  it  has 
usually,  but  not  always,  happened  that  not  one  of  the  three 
named  has  been  selected.  This  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  Roman 
tyranny  and  despotic  centralisation.  Yet  who  that  knows 
what  was  the  internal  condition  of  Irish  Catholicism  for  some 
time  past,  is  not  aware  that  the  cause  of  this  disregard  of 
local  selections  was  entirely  different?  Without  throwing 
any  slight  upon  the  Irish  clergy  generally,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  effect  of  religious  persecution  was  to  reduce  the  pro- 

I)rieties,  externals,  and  customs  of  religious  worship  in  Ire- 
and  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  state  of  things,  in  fact,  urgently 
demanded  a  change.  Now,  rightly  or  wronn:ly,  it  has  been 
often  considered  that  the  restoration  of  discii)liae  would  he 
more  efficaciously  carried  out  by  some  other  clergyman — bet- 
ter informed,  or  youn^^r  r  in  years — than  any  of  the  three  sent 
up  by  the  diocesan  priests.  As  to  throwing  overboard  their 
nommees,  with  the  sole  object  of  affronting  or  snubV)iiig  them, 
or  of  showing  contempt  for  their  per.sonal  predilections,  the 
accusation  is  simply  untrue.  The  Pope's  aim  has  been  the 
appointment  of  efficient  Bishops,  and  none  other.  As  for  the 
idea  that  the  new  prelates  have  been  chosen  because  they 
VFere  distinguished  for  their  "sectarian  animosity,**  as  people 
say,  or  because  they  were  more  ultramontane  than  learned,  or 
were  opposed  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  their  people, 
their  characters  effectually  dispose  of  the  idea.  Of  the  wnole 
number,  three  may  be  named  as  specially  known  to  the  gene- 
ral public  by  their  writings  or  acts.  There  is  Dr.  Dixon, 
the  author  of  the  most  learned  book  on  the  Scriptures  which 
has  been  published  in  the  English  language;  Dr.  M*Evilly, 
who  published  not  two  years  ago  an  excellent  exposition  and 
commentary  on  the  New-Testament  Epistles  with  the  pro- 
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fessed  aim  of  propagatincr  the  study  of  the  Bible  among  the 
Catholic  laity  ;  and  Dr.  Moiiarty,  on  whose  evidence  tlie  May- 
nooth  commissioners  founded  some  of  the  must  important 
portions  of  their  report.  Those  who  take  Dr.  Moriarty  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  fiery  anti-national  fanaticism  which  the 
Pope  is  supposed  to  love  so  dearly,  should  be  reminded  that 
he  is  the  identical  Bishop  who  made  the  well-known  speech 
the  other  day  at  Valentia,  when  the  laying  down  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic cable  w^as  commenced.  We  can  only  say,  if  Dr. 
Moriarty  is  to  be  rr^arck  cl  a  type  of  the  illiberal,  sectarian, 
anti-national  Ultramontanism  of  the  day,  then  there  is  no  ra- 
tional meaning  left  to  human  language.  It  further  happens 
that  each  one  of  these  prelates  was  a  man  of  remarkable  popu- 
larity among  all  his  fellow-countrymen  who  knew  him. 

There  is  no  truth,  indeed,  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy  See 
wishes  to  quarrel  either  with  the  secular  government,  with  • 
a  local  episcopacy,  or  with  its  spiritual  subjects,  any  where. 
We  do  not  think  a  single  instance  can  be  named  in  which 
Home  has  done  that  which  has  given  oifence  to  the  secular 
power  without  some  evident  reason  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  Catholics.  And  that,  as  a  rule,  she  cautiously  avoids 
doing  what  will  place  her  in  antagonism  with  the  State  until 
forced  to  do  it,  is  a  statement  which  will  be  borne  out  by  all 
who  are  acfjuainted  with  her  history.  The  establishment  of 
the  English  hierarchy  is  a  notable  case  in  point.  It  is  certain 
that  the  disturbance  which  it  created  in  this  kingdom  was 
wliolly  unanticipated.  It  was  believed  at  Rome  that  the 
whole  affair  would  be  taken  ai>  an  ordinary  natural  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  quiet  she  enjoys  since  the  Emancipation 
Act  placed  her  children  on  terms  of  equality  with  their 
fellow-countrymen.  And,  curiously  enough,  the  words  of 
Lord  John  Russell  himself  were  taken  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  very  act  which  he  was  the  foremost  to  assail  v*  hen  com- 
leted.  What  would  have  been  done  had  the  aggression'* 
ubbub  been  foreseen,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  tiiat  it 
was  not  foreseen  is  certain. 

The  inconsistency  with  which  this  and  other  recent  acts 
of  the  Papacy  are  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  anti-episcopal 
character  of  Roman  "  Ultramontanis-ni"  is  amusing  enough. 
The  Pope  wants,  it  is  said,  to  turn  all  Bishops  into  "  eccle- 
siastic al  prefects.**  If  so,  why  did  he  convert  the  old  Vicars- 
Apoistolic  into  local  Bishops  ?  and  why  is  the  new  hierarchy 
every  year  gradually  raising  up  the  structure  of  a  local  and 
national  Church,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  ? 
The  two  ideas  are  in  palpable  contradiction.  That  Rome  will 
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not  hear  of  any  episcopal  action  agaiji&t  tlic  Papal  power  is 
most  true  ;  but  it  slie  would,  where  would  be  the  Papal  su- 
premacy ?  where  our  Catholic  unity  ?  When  Pope  and  Bishop 
disagree,  who  is  to  decide  ?  If  we  refuse  to  say  that  the  Pope 
luust  he  the  supreme,  we  cease  to  be  Catholics.  If  a  Bishop 
who  recoi;nises  the  ri.^hts  ui'  the  Pope  as  above  liis  own  is  an 
**  ecclesiailical  |>rci"ect,''  then  Catholic  l>ishops  always  were, 
or  always  our-diL  to  have  been,  "  eeelebiastical  prefects.** 

That  tlie  secular  ])o\\L'r  iu  every  country  will  have  to 
admit  and  rccocrnise  tliis  dependence  of  local  iiishops  on  a 
ilouian  I  VjiUiir  more  dislinctlv  than  in  some  former  ages,  is 
probable  ;  and  it  is  as  gratify  in  as  it  is  probable.  But  this 
more  practical  recognition  of  the  Uonian  supremacy  is  the 
result,  not  of  a  peculiar]}  af^c^essive  and  ultramontane  spirit 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  but  of  the  one  grand  change  which  has 
come  over  the  mind  of  Cliristendom  on  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical establishments  ;  a  change  whose  influence  on  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants  is  not  vet  tuily  a|>parcat,  but  which  we 
believe  will  be  of  tlie  most  profound  and  extensive  descrip- 
tion. 'I  he  increased  independence  in  the  action  of  the  Church 
is  one  of  its  consequences  already  visible,  i  lie  moment  the 
Church  ceases  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  or  to  hold  large  terri- 
torial possessions,  or  to  jk)sscss  a  certain  political  status,  that 
instant  she  resumes  lier  inalienable  original  system  of  action 
in  its  full  vigour.  And  we  need  liardly  remind  an  intelligent 
Protestant  that  tins  system  is  1  nudamentaily  an  episcopal  ac- 
tion, controlled  b}',  and  responsible  to,  a  supreme  head. 

iSay,  the  very  advances  in  material  civilisation  tend  directly 
to  assist  the  action  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jjower  through 
every  membe  r  of  the  body-corporate.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  jnodern  facilities  for  locomotion  and  connnu- 
nication  of  intelligence  very  decidedly  facilitate  the  work- 
mg  of  the  Homan  supremacy^  as  the  condition  of  society 
prevented  its  full  and  instantaneous  **  development"  in  the 
iirst  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  To  demand, 
therefore,  that  ihv  administration  of  internal  Church  disci})line 
shall  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  progress  ot  civilisation,  is 
about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  to  forbid  Christians  to  say  their 
prayers  from  printed  books  because  very  lew  people  couid 
read  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

Among  other  results  which  will  ultimately  issue  from  the 
modern  notions  on  Church  establishments,  we,  for  our  own 
part,,look  to  see  a  predilection  for  political  and  social  free- 
dom very  decidedly  increase  among  Catholics,  not  only  in  this 
kingdom,  but  tliroughout  Christendom  in  general.  The  love 
for  personal  liberty  wili  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  value  for 
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Church  liberty.  That  thn  should  be  the  eonseqnaice,  we 
might  reaflonaUy  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  caie^  inae- 
inuch  as  there  is  a  natural  relationship  between  the  two  feel- 
ings. But  the  course  of  external  oircumstances  powerfully 
tends  that  way.  Under  no  despotic  ^avernment  will  it  w 
so  easy  to  act  upon  the  view  that  religion  gains  by  being  dis* 
connected  with  the  State  as  it  is  under  a  constitution  like 
that  of  Great  Britain.   In  no  country  in  Europe  is  Catho- 

*  lidsm  so  free,  and  the  action  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  so 
unhampered  by  State  interferoice  or  secular  obstruction  of 
any  kind,  as  in  this  empire  of  ours.  We  have  our  grievances 
still,  it  is  true.  Our  soldiera,  sailors,  and  poor  have  not  as  yet 
the  same  fair  treatment  from  people  in  authority  which  fto- 
testants  enjoy.  Still  every  year  sees  an  amendment;  and 
though  a  minority  barve  always  uphill  work  in  winning  their 
righ  ts,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  a  very  tolerable  equality 
finally -establishad  for  all  cree^  But  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  it  is  suicidal  folly  to  attadc  the  British  coastitution> 

*  as  unfavourable  to  the  free  action  of  the  Papacy  or  to  the 
exerdse  of  their  spiritual  functions  by  the  priesthood  and  re- 
ligious bodies.  Let  those  who  sigh  for  Continental  despot- 
isms ask  the  English  Catholic  episcopate  thek  opinions  on  the 
raster,  and  discover  whether  they  have  any  distaste  for  the 
rule  of  Queen  Victoria.   The  bark  of  Englisii  Plrotesfeantism 

-  is  noisy,  har^,  and  stunning ;  but  it  is  a  mere  howl,  after  all. 
The  bite  of  Continental  Catholic  sovereignty  is  silent,  calm, 
and  secret ;  but  it  is  a  bite  nevertheless. 

That  Catholicism  abroad  is  frequently  identified  widi  the 
interests  of  despotism,  is  no  proof  that  Catiiolicism  tends  to 
'  make  iis  adherents  opponents  to  political  liberty  as  such.  It 
is  natural  that  Catholics  should  usually  embraoe  the  cause 

*  which  at  least  promiMs  and  secures  order  and  government  of 
some  kind^  in  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  wild  revolutionists, 
who  are  in  most  cases  the  professed  enemies  of  CatholidBm 

-  -and  the  secret  enemies  of  all  rdigion  whatsoever.  Again,  as 
Catholics  we  have  no  tendency  to  fall  in  raptures  with  po- 
litical theories  simply  because  they  promise  well  on  pa^er, 
while  all  enerience  tends  to  tihow  them  to  be  ]practiGally  im- 
possible. The  Englishman's  love  for  the  practically  possible 
IS  essentialiy  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic  chaaraeterj  just  as 
his  veneration  for  law  and  authority  as  such,  and  irrespective 
of  the  personal  chaiactar  of  individual  offidals,  is  a  type  of 
the  Catholic's  regard  for  ecclesiastioal  law  and  authority  apart 
from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  administer  the  laws 
snd  possess  the  authinrity.  Heartily  as  we  love  the  ireedom 
4if  Irtish  constitutiimalinn,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  in 
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many  parts  of  the  world  it  would  be  ap^tical  impossibility. 
A  system  carried  out  in  a  northern  climate^  among  a  people 
devoted  to  commerce,  and  possessing  a  profounder  veneration 
for  aristocracy,  and  for  the  traditions  of  the  past,  than  any  other 
European  race,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  only  peer* 
age  in  the  world  which  has  retained  what  is  good  and  real  in  • 
the  old  feudal  system  without  its  effete  and  accidental  pecu- 
liarities,— such  a  system,  we  repeat,  is  impossible  in  countries 
where  not  one  of  these  elements  is  in  existence.  That  in- 
telligent Catholics  should  therefore  discountenance  the  ex* 
travagances  of  foolish  propagandists,  who  fancy  that  human 
life  is  not  worth  having  except  under  a  king,  lords,  and 
commons  of  the  British  type,  is  very  reasonable ;  and  in  no 
degree  implies  a  want  of  value  for  constitutionalism  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  practicable.  Is  a  gentleman  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  a  good  education,  a  reiined  taste,  and  an  ex* 
cellent  library,  because  he  holds  it  visionary  to  look  for  these 
advantages  in  the  case  of  farm -servants  and  bricklayers* 
labourers  ?  How  unfair,  then,  to  impute  to  us  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  a  disloyalty  to  freedom  because  we  think 
English  self-government  a  hopeless  dream  in  the  burning 
iSouth,  or  still  more  burning  East ! 

A  word  or  two  more  as  to  this  new  repetition  before  us 
of  the  old  theory  on  Rome*s  hatred  to  reformers,  and  of  the 
craft  with  which  at  the  same  time  she  adopts  their  sugges- 
tions*   That  men  in  office,  whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics, 
are  often  slow  and  unwilling  to  change,  is  undeniable*  That 
reformers  have  hard  work  to  secure  a  favourable  regard  from 
people  in  power,  is  equally  true*  That  Kome  has  denounced 
some  '*  reforms"  and  some  "  reformers,**  is  again  to  be  ad- 
mitted.  But  are  ecclesiastical  officials  the  only  people  slow 
to  see  the  signs  of  the  times  ?   Is  it  in  the  least  degree  true 
that  the  supreme  authority  at  Rome  has  habitually  shown, 
or  does  now  show,  any  love  for  putting  down  the  efforts  of 
reformers,  so  long  as  their  schemes  are  not  absolutely  anta- 
gonistic to  Catholicism  itself?  That  Rome  is  slow  to  lend  her 
authority  to  the  private  schemes  of  individuals,  is  true.  But 
who  can  blame  her  for  this  ?    Considering  the  immensity  of 
the  interests  involved,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  central  go- 
vernment's knowing  much  of  local  details  until  after  long  i in- 
vestigation, every  law  of  prudence  suggests  the  wisdom  of 
throwing  the  onus  probandi  and  the  chief  burden  of  work 
on  individuals,  so  that  if  they  fail,  they,  and  not  the  honour 
of  the  Church,  should  suffer  in  reputation. 

Rome,  it  is  said,  and  has  been  often  said,  anathematised 
Luther  I  but  made  haste  to  purge  herself  from  Popes  snd 
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Cardinals  like  Leo.  Our  reply  is,  that  sbe  'could  not  help 
anathematising  Luther;  and  that  there  existed  and  laboured 
within  her  fold  hundreds  of  prelates,  priests,  and  laymen  far 
more  sealous  for  reform  than  Luther  was,  inasmuch  as  they 
began  by  reforming  themselves,  and  not,  as  Luther  did,  by  in* 
duTging  themselT»  to  the  utmost  linut  of  excess.  Did  Rome 
anaUiematiae  men  like  these  ?  Did  she  not  rather  elevate  them 
to  her  hi^est  places  of  power  and  authority? 

But  Kome  repudiated  the  French  Revolution,  and  now 
copies  it  in  her  centralising  policy.  Really  this  u  a  mare*8 
neat.  Centralisation  the  fundamental  principle*'  of  the 
Prench  Revolution !   Centralisation  is  the  am  of  every  des- 

Sot,  wherever  it  is  possible ;  but  it  is  not  ^e  principle  of 
espodsm,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  mob.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  ancien  r^gime^  which  the  Revolution  overthrew^ 
quite  as  distinctively  as  of  the  Revolution  itself.  And  as  for 
repudiating  the  French  Revolution,  who  that  had  the  smallest 
regard  for  religion,  morals,  or  socie^,  did  not  repudiate  it  in 
its  results?  As  to  adopting  a  policy  of  centralisation  from 
its  example,  it  did  not  require  eighteen  centuries  to  elapse  to 
teach  Rome  this  policy,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  really  is  her 
policy.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  the  Papal  supremacy  de« 
mands  it,  she  has  always  acted  on  this  policy.  If  she  now 
carries  it  out  with  a  degree  of  detail  different  from  those  of 
past  ages,  she  has  to  thank  the  penny  post,  the  steamboat^ 
the  rauway,  and  the  electric  telegraph  »>r  Uie  facilities  she 
enjoys.  When  you  can  send  a  letter  to  Rome  for  a  few 
pence,  and  a  message  in  a  few  hours,  and  go  yourself  in  a 
few  days,  it  is  natural  that  ecclesiastical  afikus  riiould  not  go 
quite  so  slowly  as  of  old.  And,  above  all,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  which  has  helped 
to  develop**  this  centralising  system.  People  who  attack 
Church  establishments  have  generally  small  fondness  for  Popes 
and  Popery ;  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  nobody 
who  will  lienefit  more  by  their  success  than  his  Holiness  the 
Roman  Pontift 

Not  more  correct  are  the  statements  of  the  article  on 
which  we  have  commented  with  respect  to  Lamenoais.  In 
the  first  place,  Lamennais  excommunicated  himself.  In  the 
second,  it  was  not  on  any  such  ground  as  here  represented 
that  he  refused  submission  to  the  Holy  See ;  he  became  an 
absolute  infidel.  In  the  third  place,  Montalembert  and  La* 
cordaire  are  to  this  day  well  known  for  their  love  of  free 
institutions,  and  on  this  very  ground  are  regarded  with  feel* 
ings  the  reverse  of  affectionate  by  the  present  despotic  ^o« 
yenunent  of  France*  In  the  fourlJi  place,  does  any  Christian 
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man  8^  that  to  preadi  ^  liberty  of  conadcnce**  is  jostifiable 
whon  it  imi^Ues  tnat  every  prnon  has  a  right  in  the  sight  of 
Qtod  to  dboose  a  reli^on  fSor  Umsetfy  iraier  than  to  seek 
honestly  for  that  special  xevelatlon  whieh  God  Himself  has 
given  to  mankind  ?  In  the  domain  of  seenlar  things,  has  a 
man  a  right,  as  a  zeaaonaUe  being,  to  believe  that  two  and 
two  make  five  ?  Is  a  man  reiq[>oiinble  to  God  for  his  religions 
belief,  according  to  hb  opportunities,  or  not?  The  liberty 
of  conedence"  condemned  by  Gregory  XVI.  is  that  c^inion 
avowed  long  ago  by  Lord  Broi:^ham,  that  a  man  is  no  more 
,  responsible  for  his  religiooa  belief  than  for  the  colour  of  his 
skin.  Is  not  this  equivalent  to  asserting  that  man  has  no 
power  of  distingnishing  truth  from  falsehood?  And  is  not 
this  ^eory  monstrous;  nay,  the  very  deUrametUmm  of  llie 
Papal  Encyclic  ? 

In  the  matter  of  the  preal^  again,  is  not  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ca;pable  of  being  perverted  to  the  vrorst  purpoees  t 
What  Englishman  would  tolerate  the  liberty  of  the  native 

fress  in  India  jnst  now?  The  liberty  condemned  by  the 
*ope  is  liberty  degenemted  into  lieense.  What  if  Catholic 
writers  taught  that  allegiance  was  not  due  from  CatholicB  to 
Queen  Victoria,  would  an  English  iury  hesitate  to  condemn 
them  for  treason  on  any  abstnet  theories  about  the  liberty 
of  speech  inherent  in  all  mankind?  Not  for  a  mcmient. 
liberty  is  admirable,  whether  in  the  press  or  elsewhere;  but 
license  is  detestable,  and  m  never  tolerated  by  any  power  that 
can  stop  it.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  liberty  ends 
and  Ucoise  begins;  and  moreover  it  is  often  better  to  lea^e 
a  certain  amount  of  lieense  unchecked,  as  a  safety  -valve,  or 
for  some  other  good  reason*  But  that  there  u  a  fundamental 
diffierenoe  between  the  liber^  of  speech  claimed  by  a  lonfvl 
subject  and  the  licenae  of  a  secret  revi^utioniat,  none  will 
deny.  And  it  is  most  unjust  to  intevpret  a  condemnatioii 
direieted  against  the  latter  into  a  censuie  which  practice 
shows  was  not  intended  i^ainat  the  Ibnm. 


ON  BELIEF  IN  KEPUTED  MIIUCLES. 

Ordo  Administrandi  Sacramcnta,  ex  Rituali  Romano,  De 

Sacramejito  Bu^tismu 

A  WA&x  heart  is  a  very  good  thing;  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  a  hot  head.   There  are  eonditions  of  public  feeiiag 
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when  the  stateme&t  of  the  most  obyious  truths  of  zeajioiiitig 
creates  almost  as  much  sensatiou  in  some  minds  as  would  a 
denial  of  the  plainest  duties  in  morals.  Some  such  sensation 
has,  we  believe,  been  aroused  in  a  few  quarters  by  the  yery 
dementary  and  undeniable  principles  on  the  subject  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  reputed  miracles  put  forth  m  our  last 
Number*  Not  that  we  mean  any  thing  so  uncivil  to  those 
who  have  objected  to  our  statements,  whether  in  public  or 
fvivate,  as  to  imply  that  they  belong  to  the  hot-headed  fra- 
tmity.  In  most  instances  this  would  be  an  imputation  as 
untrue  as  it  would  be  impertinent  We  only  mean  that  the 
wamth  of  their  piety  has  for  the  occasion  transfused  itself 
Into  the  region  of  tbnr  undesstanding;  and  that  on  a  tabject 
which  pevhiips  above  all  others  requires  to  be  handled  with  eahn 
self-possession,  they  have  allowed  the  decision  of  their  cool 
judgment  to  be  modified  by  the  seal  of  their  ardent  liselings. 

The  state  of  pc^ular  Ca&olic  fediing  is,  indeed,  just  such 
BB  to  lead  an  observer  to  expect  some  little  hubbub  at  the 
aunple  statement  of  the  common-eenae  and  strictly  theological 
view  on  the  subject  of  niraoles.  For  the  last/fifteen  yean  or 
more,  the  surface  of  the  £nglidi  Catholic  mind  has  moved  in 
a  direction  directly  opposMl  to  that  to  which  it  tended  at  a 
previous  date.  These  hu  existed  amongst  us  a  strong  reac- 
tion against  the  wretished  old  semi-Protestant  state  of  feeling, 
when  a  habit  was  too  prevalent  of  trying  all  things,  not  by  a 
aenable  and  theological  test,  but  by  the  standard  the  lowest 
Protestant  criticism.  To  what  an  extent  thb  unhappy  syMn 
had  got  hold  of  certain  influential  portions  of  omr  body,  we 
need  not  now  inquire*  Every  body  knows  and  admits  the 
&ct.  At  last  a  new  spnit  arose,  and  soon  made  itself  practi- 
cally felt.  People  began  to  dieoover  that  this  system  was 
acceptable  neither  to  Ood  nor  man.  It  waa  contrary  to  piety 
and  to  common  sense ;  and  all  it  gained  from  Protestants  was 
an  offensive  and  insulting  patronising,  or  an  unconcealed  con- 
tempt. The  new  ideas  were  aooepted  and  propafirated  by  own 
<»f  all  clssses ;  pnests  and  lai^,  old  Catholics  and  oonverti,  all 
helped  to  eweil  the  stream  of  minds  which  had  determined  to 
he  thoroughlpr  Catholic  at  all  risks,  and  with  whatever  varia- 
tions of  opimon  in  mattets  of  detail  among  themselves.  The 
large  influx  of  converts  naturally  assisted  the  cousbo  of  the 
•  current.  Men  did  not  give  up  so  much  in  order  to  embrace 
a  new  religion  by  halves ;  and  it  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected,  when  among  those  few  wno  considmd  that 
Catholic  orthodoxy  consistM  in  pushing  eveiy  thing  they 
adopted  to  an  extreme  was  found  a  certain  number  of  ex* 
disciples  of  the  Ozfoid  schooL 
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Amonff  the  Tarioiis  features  of  the  new  school  of  Catho- 
licSi  and  also  among  its  hest,  was  its  resolute  upholding  of  the 
principle,  that  if  a  miracle  is  true,  the  ridicule  of  Protestants 
IS  no  reason  for  doubting  it  or  concealing  it.  People  began 
to  see  that  timidity  in  applying  the  rules  of  evidence  to  pro- 
fessed supernatural  eyents,  merely  because  these  events  were 
singular,  or  unexpected, or  calculated  to  make  an  unbelieving 

feneraUon  scoff,  was  thoroughly  un-CathoUc,  and  as  such  to 
e  systematically  disowned.  That  any  age  should  cordially 
take  up  such  views  as  these  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  age  of 
revival,  and  never  carry  them  into  exaggeration,  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  The  opinions  of  an  epoch  are  but  the 
aggrejgate  oi  the  opinions  of  individuals  $  and  who  is  there  who 
does  not  more  or  less  run  into  an  extreme  in  carrjdng  out  any 
principle  of  whose  truth  he  has  been  but  lately  convinced  ? 

Accordingly,  we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  laws 
of  right  reason  and  the  wise  cautions  of  accurate  theology 
have  not  always  been  sufficiently  r^;arded  by  the  popular 
mind  in  the  formation  of  its  opinions  on  the  subject  of  super- 
natural events.  We  say  expressly  the  popular  mind,  because 
this  is  generally  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  the  bulk 
of  those  who  are  really  well  informed  on  tile  subject,  but 
whose  inclination  it  is  to  be  silent  when  others  cannot  but 
speak*  A  certain  amount  of  inaccurate  phraseology,  repre- 
senting an  equally  confused  condition  of  ideas,  has  obtained 
a  currency  in  our  superficial  literature,  and  in  tiie  common 
aiguments  of  a  certain  class  of  minds,  which  will  not  bear  in- 
vestigation, and  which  is  really  at  variance  with  the  moat  ob- 
vious principles  of  Catholic  theology.  The  evils  which  result 
from  this  state  of  mind  are  naturally  not  obvious  to  those 
who  encourage  it;  but  they  are  nevertheless  evident  to  many 
others,  and  not  a  few  share  our  opinion  that  they  are  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  prolific  character* 

The  ideas  to  which  we  may  specially  pcnnt  as  characteristic 
of  a  certain  condition  of  religious  feeling  are  these :  that  when 
a  report  is  spread  that  such  and  such  a  miraculous  event  has 
taken  place,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  the  report  is  per- 
fectly correct ;  that  it  indicates  a  pious*'  mind  to  be  disposed 
to  believe,  not  merely  in  iome  miracles,  but  in  any  miraculous 
report  before  the  process  of  investigation  has  taken  place; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  is  a  want  of  the  theological  virtue  of Di- 
vine faith  '  which  sometimes  makes  Catholics  habitually  sus- 
picious of  miraculous  stories,  and  generally  prevents  Protest- 
ants, however  good  and  candid,  from  regarding  the  external 
evidences  of  Catholicbm  as  absolutely  convincing* 

The  first  of  these  three  ideas  arises  from  an  oversight  of 
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the  elementary  principles  of  all  reasoning.  Because  a  thing 
flMnf  liappen,  we  are  not  justified  in  believing  tliat  it  probably 
wiU  happen.  And  the  same  of  any  supposed  past  event 
whose  reality  or  fictitiousness  is  not  yet  known  to  us.  The 
fact  that  Almighty  God  has  often  worked  miracles,  and  does 
now  work  them,  only  proves,  in  the  case  of  a  report  we  have 
not  yet  examined,  that  the  report  may  be  correct.  It  merely 
diqmes  of  the  objection  that  the  story  amnoi  be  true^  and  is 
therefore  not  worth  a  second  thought  under  any  circum* 
stances  whatsoever.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  Catholic's  argument 
with  the  Protestant  who  believes  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
sa^s  that  Qod  has  worked  some  miracles ;  moreover  it  pro- 
mises a  continuance  of  miracles  under  the  Christian  dispen* 
sation,  without  making  any  definite  limitations  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  miraculous  period.  In  the  absence  of  this 
limitation  to  the  original  promise,  the  Catholic  argues  that 
it  is  probable  that  some  miracles  will  be  wrought  in  all  ages ; 
and  ne  calls  on  the  Protestant  to  show  why  the  power  should 
have  ceased.  The  Protestant,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes 
that  the  original  promise  was  limited ;  though  this  is  a  mere 
assumption.  In  approacbing  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
reputed  miracles,  there  is,  therefore,  this  difierenc^  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant:  the  former  starts  vriUi  the 
belief  that  among  a  large  collection  some  one  or  more  are 
probably  truef  fHm  the  luUure  of  the  case;  the  latter  does 
not  see  the  smallest  i  prion  probability  that  any  single  one 
of  the  whole  is  a  genuine  supernatural  event. 

But  when  the  Catholic  proceeds  to  the  detailed  examina* 
tion  of  each  case  individually,  he  cannot  forget  that  the  ques« 
tion  before  him  is  purely  and  entirely  one  of  human  testi- 
mony. He  expects  beforehand  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
Ml  find  the  evidence  in  favour  of  one  at  more  of  the  reports 
before  him  to  be  trustworthy;  but  while  he  is  examining 
each  particular  case  he  has  no  bias  in  favour  of  that  parti- 
cular instance,  merely  because  he  knows  that  probably  some 
of  the  cases  are  true,  and  that  this  special  case  may  be  of 
that  class.  His  bias,  whether  for  or  against  a  report,  previous 
to  his  examination  is  determined  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
average  value  of  similar  reports  in  cases  which  have  been  in-  . 
vestigated*  If  he  knows  that  as  a  rule  experience  shows  that 
out  of  six  reports  of  supernatural  agency  five  usually  prove 
incorrect,  he  approaches  the  investigation  of  any  fresh  one 
'with  the  recollection  of  the  past  before  his  mind,  and  he  holds 
that  the  chances  are  fii;e  to  one  against  this  new  case  until  it 
is  inquired  into.  The  whole  question  hefixte  him  is  one  of 
fact,— of  external,  viaiblci  physical  fact,— -to  be  determined  by 
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the  same  Lnrs  of  eridenoe  whieh  would  dettrmtne  die  lea* 
lity  of  any  ordinary  phyatcal  faety  where  there  was  no  que^ 
tien  of  the  supematiiral  at  all  involved.  The  circnmatanee 
tbat  if  it  proves  trae  it  will  call  forth  the  profonndest  ez« 
pmsioiis  of  his  devotion  and  love  to  God>  does  not  in  ike 
least  alfect  tke  eoAis  of  liie  evidence  whe^er  it  tr  trae: 
he  is  not  conecanied  with  die  acts  of  Almighty  Qod  at  all 
until  the  exsminatiott  is  conduded';  he  is  eoncerned  only  with 
man,  and  his  capadties  for  giving  correot  evidence  in  eases  of 


his  judgment  to  he  warped  by  his  wish  to  find  the  supposed 
mixnde  a  real  miiade.  The  question,  what  he  woula  /ale 
Almighty  Qod  to  have  donci  ought  not  to  hias  him  in  his 


flhaU  he ;  and  for  us»  when  we  hear  it  said  that  sudi  and  snch 
a  marvel  is  reported,  to  jnmp  to  tiie  oondnsion  that  most 
likely  it  is  true  because  we  love  to  believe  in  unrades,  is  to 
arrogate  to  ourselves  the  privileges  of  Omnipotence,  and  to 
make  our  finite  understandings  and  wavwvuid  feeling  liie 
measure  of  the  acts  of  Qod  and  the  oontrollsts  of  His  . 

But  fbrther,  it  is  imagined  by  some  penons  tiial  a  predispo- 
sition to  believe  the  truth  of  a  reputed  mirade  is  an  mdicatioii 
of  "  piety."  Yet  is  not  this  simply  to  confound  two  acts  of  the 
mina  which  are  totdiy  distinct,  and,  in  foot,  to  c<Nifkse  the 
eilbct  with  the  cause  ?  Piety  is  a  virtue  which  has  God  for  its 
object,  or  the  words  and  actions  of  Gk)d,  and,  in  a  lower  degree, 
all  things  venerable  and  holy.  It  is  pious  to  venerate  die  Smp- 
tures,  the  Saints,  the  Blessed  Yiigin,  sad  the  material  objects 
^ich  have  been  the  instruments  of  Divine  a^endes— euch  as 
the  wood  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died.  So  also  we 
speak  of  *'filid  piet^,^  and  of  patriotism  as  a  tiling  aldn  to 
piety.  So,  further,  it  is  pious  to  believe  in  miracles  as  things 
which  do  occur,  because  we  know  that  our  Blessed  Lord  haa 
promised  to  work  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  His 
Church,  And  when  we  have  learnt  that  in  this  or  tlutt  parti- 
cular instance  He  kat  thus  broken  through  the  laws  of  nature 
for  purpoM  of  His  own,  it  is  pious  to  reg^ard  the  event  with 
awe,  gratitude,  and  love.  But  it  is  not  pious  to  assume  be- 
forehand, merely  because  rumour  sars  so,  that  the  acts  of  the 
Almighty  are  of  one  kind  and  not  of  anoUier,  as  if  the  honour 
of  God  depended  upon  the  correctness  of  the  gossip  of  well- 
meaning  people.  We  might  as  reasonably  imagine  that  it  is 
pious**  to  believe  that  a  doubtful  text  wss  in  the  original 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  that  it  is  an  inter- 
polation. Piety  follows  truth ;  it  does  not  dedde  what  is  and 
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wlnt  ift  mat  tmlii*  Whan  it  attempts  to  anticipate  the  coume 
of  Divine  Providence  it  degeneratat  into  saperatition,  and, 
lOtt  smt  good  thinga  wiien  per?erted,  becomes  an  agent  dia- 
aatrous  to  the  cauae  which  it  desires  to  uphold* 

Bj  a.  similar  misuse  oC  terms  and  coBfoimding  of  things 
differenty  the  snbjeot  of  Divine  &ith"  is  frequently  intro- 
duced into  disanssioiis  as  to.  the  laality  of  some  supposed 
supematoral  events  A  man  hesitates  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  some  reported  cure,  for  instaaee,  as  piovmg  either  that  it 
reatlv  did  take  place»  or  that»  if  it  did.  take  place,  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  aupm^wnd  agency ;  and  jpeopJe  ahrug  thmr 
abouldara,  or  whiq^  in  secret,  or  say  widi  open  ooobiets> 
that  it  is  baoanse  he  laanUfaUk  that  he  doubts  or  didmlievefc 
Mucb  of  this  error,  to  set  asde  itaentesme  uncharttabbness, — 
and  these  is  a  great  deal  of  uncbaiitableness  to  be  fi>iind  among 
people  who  havo  some  piety  and  very  little  sense, — much  of 
this  erxor  xaeolts  £rom.a  forgetfulnesa  of  the  different  meanings 
attached  to  the  words  '  belieiV  '  believing,'  and  *  fidth,*  in  the 
English  language,  as  used  popularly  and  theologically.  The 
word  *  belier  is  used  sometimee  to  expnsaan  uncertain  de- 
gree of  knowledge ;  sometimea  as  a  synonym  for  that  '&ith* 
which  ia  a  theologicaL  virtue  in£ased  into  the  soul,  and  which 
the  Church  teaches  the  catechumen  to  ask  at  her  hands  when 
he  comes  for  baptism :  Quid  fistft  ab  eechM  IM  ?^I%dem» 
Hie  difference  betMen  the  two  meanings  of  the  wmds  ia 
recoj^iised  in  the  creeds  thmselves :  "  1  believe  m  God,**  ia 
the  cKpreision  of  Divine  &ith  aa  distinguished  from  the  "  I 
believe,  or  I  know»  that  these  ia  a  God,**  which  is  die  resnlt 
of  human  science. 

We  say  Aat  we  imam  such  and  such  a  thing  to  be  true 
when  we  lutve  it  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses  and  experience, 
or  when  the  proof  that  it  has  taken  plaoe  or  exists  is  perfect 
and  unanswerable*  We  say,  again,  we  beUeve  it  is  irae  when 
the  evidence  is  only  partially  satisfisctory*  Knowledge  and 
belief  both  follow  upon  proofs^  on  the  value  of  which  it  is 
the  office  of  the  natiucal  reason  to  decide.  So  also  faith  in 
God,  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Chureh  as  Hia  appointed  instru- 
ment Yor  our  aaivation^'in  the  order  of  logic  follows  after  proof 
that  thm  it  a  God,  and  that  the  Gospd  is  a  true  revelation, 
and  that  He  hat  set  up  a  Church,*— on  all  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  reason  to  decide ;  but  the  Catholic'a  &ith  in  God  and  the 
Church  is  the  result  of  a  special  grace,  infused  into  hia  soul, 
sought  and  siven  in  baptinn.  Of  course  this  statement  does 
not  imply  that  the  natural  reason  is  never  illuminated  by 
God  in  its  study  of  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion and  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Churdi ;  nor  does  it 
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presume  to  Hmit  the  gifts  of  God  in  any  way  whatsooTer.  It 
merely  calls  att^tion  to  the  impropriety  of  imputing  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  a  matter  of  evioence  to  the  want  of 
a  special  sacramental  grace* 

Some  persons^  for  instance^  hold  that  because  a  man  or 
a  woman  is  devout  and  also  not  idiodc,  therefore  he  or  she 
will  be  a  competent  witness  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  espe- 
daliy  when  a  miraculous  iltory  is  in  question.  Others^  on 
the  contrary,  hold  that  people  with  vexy  strict  notions  on 
morals  have  often  extremely  loose  notions  on  the  subject  of 
evidence,  and  that  a  man  may  spend  half  his  time  in  grayer 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  repeat  the  plamest  statement  without 
some  variation  or  other*  In  any  particular  case,  accordingly, 
the  two  classes  would  come  to  Tery  different  conclusions  as 
to  the  unexamined  testimony  of  the  aTcrage  run  of  devout 
persons*  But  how  unfair,  how  absurd,  to  call  this  a  matter 
of  faith ;  or  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  God, 
or  of  love  for  the  real  displays  of  His  Omnipotence,  or  of 
value  for  true  piety  and  aevotion,  which  makes  the  better 
dass  sceptical  in  cases  where  the  former  are  convinced ! 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reproaches  sometimes  ad- 
dressed to  Protestants  who  are  not  convinced  by  those  evi« 
deuces  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  Catholicism  which  we 
hold  to  be  so  convincing*  When  persons  of  this  class  are 
told  that  it  is  a  want  of  &th  which  prevents  their  seeing  the 
cogency  of  proofs  in  themselves  abundantly  clear,  their  whole 
nature  revolts  against  the  charge,  and  they  consider  that  we 
are  converting  an  argument  into  an  accusation*  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  fact  uwt  they  hoM  not  Divine  faith  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  accordii^ly  they  are  unconvinced  of  her  claims* 
But  the  question  between  us  and  them  is  of  a  preliminary 
nature*  It  is  a  question  of  evidence  and  natural  reasoning. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  a  Protestant*8  inability  to 
perceive  the  weight  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  Church, 
whether  it  is  a  moral  or  a  purely  intellectual  inabili^,  it  still 
remains  a  question  of  argument  and  knowledge.  We  may 
think  him  very  stupid,  or  very  perverse,  or  very  ifpiorant,  or 
very  worldly,  or  very  proud ;  but  to  turn  upon  him  and  tell 
him  that,  standing  outside  the  Church,  he  cannot  see  her 
claims  because  he  has  not  a  gift  which  he  would  have  if  he 
were  within  her,  instead  of  tending  to  convince  him,  serves 
rather  to  increase  his  idea  that,  however  devout  and  learned 
Catholics  may  be,  the  use  of  the  reasoning  fiiculty  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  Iheir  privileges* 

We  have  expressed  a  conviction,  that  the  readiness  with 
which  a  class  oi  minds  accepts  almost  every  thing  that  pre- 
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tends  to  be  a  miraculous  report,  is  a  thing  eminently  dan- 
gerous to  many  persons  botli  within  and  without  the  Cliurch. 
And  we  think  that  no  one  can  study  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  human  character,  or  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
popular  religionism  of  the  day,  without  sharing  our  appre- 
hensions of  the  evils  that  must  result  from  a  headlong 
rashness  in  regard  to  matters  which  profess  to  be  superna- 
tural. We  grant  that  the  majority  of  men,  and  still  more  of 
women,  do  not  feel  acutely  on  the  subject  of  logical  proof, 
whether  in  religion  or  any  other  subject.  Consequently,  so 
far  as  the  multitude  is  concerned,  there  is  no  great  tendency 
to  religious  scepticism,  generated  by  the  fact  that  most  people 
know  very  little  about  the  laws  of  evidence  or  probability. 
This,  however,  is  only  to  be  admitted  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  unreasoning  majority  are  not  practically  led  by  the  rea- 
soning minority  ;  an  hypothesis  not  to  be  acquiesced  in.  In 
matters  of  religion,  as  in  almost  all  other  questions,  it  is 
the  few  who  ultimately  rule  their  fellow-creatures  ;  so  that 
whatever  tends  to  the  confirming  or  creation  of  religious 
scepticism  in  the  few,  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
religion  of  the  many.  Circumstances  may,  in  some  instances, 
partially  neutralise  their  influence;  but,  as  a  rule,  that  influ- 
ence will  practically  triumph,  and  in  all  cases  it  will  produce 
some  considerable  effects. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  the  bare  suspicion  that  reli- 
gious persons  in  general  are  habitually  disposed  to  propagate 
miraculous  reports  on  evidence  of  a  doubtful  character,  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  sliake  belief  in  all  evidence  of  the  super- 
natural ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  miraculous  evidence  we 
have  for  the  truth  of  religion  comes  almost  entirely  through 
the  hands  of  devout  and  sincere  Christians.  Whatever  tends 
to  injure  their  credit,  not  as  morally  honest  men,  but  as  in- 
tellectually acute  critics,  is  just  so  much  injury  to  the  most 
sacred  of  all  causes.  It  is  admitted  that  "  pious  frauds"  are 
ultimately  productive  of  deadly  mischief  to  the  views  which 
they  are  designed  to  promote.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
pious  credulity  is  even  more  destructive  in  its  consequences. 
The  discovery  of  a  fraud  is  merely  the  discovery  that  this  or 
that  person  is  a  rogue ;  and  we  all  know  that  rogues  are  not 
to  be  believed.  But  the  prevalence  of  rash  belief  among 
honest  and  religious  men  tends  to  diminish  confidence  in  all 
evidence  whatsoever.  If  you  And  that  honesty  is  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  exercise  of  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  myste- 
rious events,  and  that  men  who  would  not  for  the  world  tell  a 
lie  are  blind  to  the  dangers  of  carelessly  repeating  the  care- 
less statements  of  other  people,  where  are  you  safe  ?  Every 
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thing  tiiat  we  know  of  Christianity  rests  Mknat&ljf  upon  liit' 
tonoal  mdonco  of  lome  kind  or  other,  except  so  far  as  it  ia 
the  subjeot  of  direct  spiritual  communication  from  God  to  the 
individual  soul#  Destroy  the  «videnfse  for  the  XUsQiMtion, 
and  you  destroy  ChristiaBity.  And  we  submit  to  theao  who 
think  no  ham  is  done  by  professing  a  belief  in  supernatural 
reports  without  a  rigid  examination,  that  they  are  justify- 
ing a  practiee  which  inevitably  will  injure  the  proofs  of  thiat 
pSatast  of  niradea  itself .  Confidence  in  the  truth  of  Qod 
is  one  of  tho  fint  duties  which  fdlows  u^on  a  recognitica 
His  existence }  but  a  want  of  confidence  in  man  aa  a  compe- 
tent interpreter  and  narrator  of  extra<»diiiaiy  events,  is  on«  of 
the  fint  results  of  a  knowledge  of  what  men  are.  And  when 
we  see  a  fowetfalnesa  of  this  difference  between  the  valtti  of 
Divine  and  human  teatimony,  and  faith  in  the  power  of  God 
eoofoonded  with  confidence  in  the  ordinary  run  of  popular 
reports,  many  and  many  a  mind  is  struck  vrith  terror  lest  It 
should  be  the  victim  of  some  gigantic  error,  and  with  a  fear 
that,  after  all,  there  diould  be  no  such  a  thing  as  xeligiotie 
truth  in  the  world. 

That  an  immense  amount  of  vague  scepti^iBm  and  positive 
infidelity  has  been  produced  outside  the  Uhurch  by  the  ItadPf 
with  which  the  ignorant  multitude  run  gaping  after  every 
thing  that  pretends  to  be  an  exception  to  natural  eventSg  we  can 
entartain  no  manner  of  doubt  of.  Not  that  unbelievers  care 
for  the  opinions  of  the  multitude  i  but  that  they  suspect  the 
intelligent  few  of  a  eaieleBS  acquiescence  in  nonular  superad- 
tiooa  nrom  notions  that  th^  do  no  harm,  and  tnat  it  is  a  pity 
to  disconntenance  the  errors  of  the  ignorant  when  they  hap- 
pily take  a  devout  turn.  But  within  the  Church,  who  haa 
not  noticed  one  universal  feature  in  the  beat  ascetic  vnitings 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  namely,  the  urgency  of  warnings 
against  temptations  against  faith,  and  the  frightful  power  of 
those  temptations  in  innumerable  cases  ?  Now  these  tempt»- 
tions  are  not,  as  a  rule,  concerned  with  this  or  that  peeiuiAr 
theological  difficulty, — though  no  doubt  the  temptation  maj 
especially  fasten  itself  on  one  particalar  truth  as  representing 
the  whole  edifice  of  the  faith, — they  are  temptations  to  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  the  ^tire  £ibnc  of  revelation  i  hocrihle 
fears  lest  it  should  all  prove  a  mistake ;  doubts,  not  of  the 
honesty  and  goodness  of  the  average  class  of  Christiana  who 
pass  for  honest  and  good  men,  but  of  the  value  of  the  proofii 
on  which  every  thing  logically  depends.  And  here  it  la  that 
the^  suffer  from  the  raiumesa  with  which  too  many  persona 
believe  that  eaoh  report  of  a  supernatural  event  is  probably 
trua^  mtfdy  because  at  ia  true  that  thm  is  a  God  who  don 
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work  miracles.  If  religious  people,  they  think,  are  now  so 
easily  milled  ;  if  their  pit  ty  leads  them  to  overlook  the  plain- 
est laws  of  evidence,  and  to  fancy  that  they  are  showing  want 
of  faith  in  God  when  they  would  be  really  showing"  only 
want  of  faith  in  man,— then  who  shall  say  how  far  this  perilous 
credulity  has  not  tinctured  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  for 
revelation  itself?  Where  and  when  did  this  credulity  first 
begin  to  display  itself  ?  Was  human  nature  different  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  from  what  it  is  now?  Who,  then,  can 
believe  any  thing  ?  Who  can  be  sure  that  he  has  not  been  all 
along  mistaking  the  impressions  of  bis  own  mind  for  external 
and  undeniable  realities  ? 

Temptations  against  faith,  we  must  remember,  necessarily 
take  an  apparently  reasoning  form.  If  their  irrational  cha- 
racter were  evident,  they  would  cease  to  be  temptations. 
Their  power  results  from  the  infirmities  of  that  mysterious 
and  wonderful  compound  creature,  the  human  soul  clothed 
in  a  human  body.  Their  force  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  difficulties,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  are  difficulties,  but 
which  are  not  unanswerable.  Such  is  all  moral  truth,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mathematical.  There  can  be  no  temptations 
to  doubt  mathematical  truths,  when  the  process  of  logically 
proving  them  is  once  completed.  Nobody  but  an  insane 
person  could  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Euclid's  Ele* 
ments.  But  it  is  the  very  essence  of  a  moral  truth,  that 
something,  however  slight,  can  be  said  against  it.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  proof  in  its  favour  may  be  absolutely  over- 
whelming; hut  there  is  always  a  something,  however  small, 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  opposing  scale.  And  it  is  on  this 
•omething  that  the  mind  fastens  when  it  is  assailed  by  temp- 
tations against  faith.  And  we  believe  that  the  one  difficulty 
which  in  practice  is  more  often  than  any  other  present  to  the 
pious  soul  when  thus  tormented,  is  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing what  is  really  true  and  what  is  false,  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness of  many  good  people  in  all  matters  of  narrative  and 
evidence. 

That  the  extremest  caution  is  commanded  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  religion  in  such  matters.  Every 
generation  witnesses  fresh  proofs  of  the  facility  with  which 
cases,  not  of  error,  but  of  imposture,  are  bolstered-up  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  with  a  degree  of  art  and  perseverance 
•carcely  credible  when  we  consider  only  the  unhappy  purpose 
to  which  such  labour  is  devoted.  Theological  writers  and 
^dooniclers  are  full  of  warnings  against  rashness  in  the  belief 
even  of  seemingly  well-proved  claims,  until  tests  have  beea 
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applied  which  to  the  ordinaiy  mind  appear  quite  nnneces* 
Bary.  Protestant  critics  naturally  seldom  know  thia.  Thsy 
HBuallj  £uicy  the  Catholic  priesthood  leagued  together  in  one 
roguish  corporation  for  the  invention  and  propagation  of  pioua 
frauds  for  tne  deception  of  the  laity.  But  Catholics  ought  to 
know  more  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  ought  not  to  foiget 
that  the  lai^  are  far  more  eager,  as  a  class,  to  take  up  su- 
pernatural reports  than  the  clergy;  and  that  in  the  various 
plausible  cases  which  have  been  exposed,  the  clergy  have  fre- 
quently been  the  chief  instruments  of  the  discovery.  That 
men  who  are  thus  habitually  cautious  should  have  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  reality  of  those  cases  which  do  stand  a 
aeaxching  test,  is  natural.  Those  who  believe  in  a  large 
number  of  miracles,  are  not  usually  very  permanently  con- 
vinced of  any  amon^  the  number ;  while  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  sceptical  as  to  the  generality,  are  the  moti  prO' 
foundfy  iOiiisfied  in  the  ea$e  of  the  exceptions. 

By  way  of  showing  bow  difficult  it  is  at  times  to  apply 
satisfactory  tests  to  the  most  plausible  pretensions,  we  may 
conclude  by  mentioning  two  instances  of  more  or  less  recent 
date*  One  of  these  is  that  of  Caterina  Fevelli,  whose  story 
has  quite  lately  been  in  all  the  newspapers.  This  woman  had 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  Papal  States  by  her 
reputation  for  sanctity,  and  by  certain  pretended  miracles; 
and  she  was  assisted  in  her  imposture  by  various  ecclesiastics. 
At  length  the  time  of  trial  came.  The  whole  was  proved 
false  by  the  tribunals ;  and  the  woman  and  her  confederates 
have  been  condemned  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  some 
of  them  for  the  duration  of  their  lives. 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  the  lady  in  Rome 
some  few  years  ago,  whose  imposture  was  discovered,  not  by 
a  sceptical  Protestant  tribunal  or  critic^  but  by  the  Greaeral  of 
the  Dominicans.  This  person  was  supposed  to  be  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  piety,  and  to  have  the  stigmata.  Undoubtedly 
she  had  inexplicable  wounds  in  her  hands.  Every  caution 
was  apparently  observed  in  ascertaining  whether  these  wounds 
were  produced  by  herself,  or  were  the  result  of  supernatural 
power.  She  was  watched  in  the  usual  way ;  and  she  wore 
thick  leather  gloves,  which  were  secured  widi  seals  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  physically  impossible  that  she  could  take 
them  off  without  its  being  discovered.  Still  the  mysterious 
wounds  remained.  She  was  largely  believed  in  by  devout 
and  reasonable  persons,  laity  and  clergy.  Among  the  rest, 
the  General  of  the  Franciscans  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
tnitli  of  the  story.  He  numbered,  however,  among  his  Mends 
the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  who  stoutly  adhered  to  a  oon* 
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Action  that  the  woman  was  an  impostor.  At  length  he  con- 
sented to  go  with  his  friend  to  Tint  her;  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  have  fresh  gloves  prepared  by  himselfy  and  to  see 
them  fixed  upon  her  hands  in  the  usual  way.  This  was  done ; 
and  in  due  course  of  time  the  hands  were  agam  eatamined. 
The  seals  were  still  unbroken,  and  the  wounds,  as  hitherto, 
ftmHi  and  bleeding.  But  the  acute  Dominicaii  examined  the 
gloves,  and  laid  bare  the  trickery.  Without  saying  a  word 
about  his  plan,  he  bad  had  them  lined  with  thin  paper,  which 
flthowed  that  they  had  been  pierced  with  the  finest  needle; 
while  the  leather  itself  was  of  a  texture  that  betrayed  no 
signs  of  the  puncture  it  had  undergone.  Such  was  uie  dis- 
covery of  a  fraud  which  defied  all  ordinary  investigations. 
With  such  warnings  before  us,  how  can  we  be  too  wary  in 
giving  credence  to  any  firesh  report  which  may  reach  our 
«arsf 
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■The  Life  of  St,  Francis  de  Sales  ^  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva. 
By  Robert  Omsby,  M.A.   Bums  and  Lambert. 

Modern  times  have  seen  but  three  instances  in  which  the 
natural  desire  for  minute  personal  knowledge  of  great  men 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  publication  of  the  record  of  their 
daily  lives,  as  kent  by  an  attached  friend  and  observer.  John- 
son, Bossuet,  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales  are  about  as  three  ex- 
traordinary men  as  can  well  be  named  for  the  possession  of 
intellectual  and  moral  attributes  far  from  common  in  man- 
kind. To  say  that  three  men  more  unlike  one  another  could 
bardly  be  mentioned  to|fether  would  be  a  e^reat  exaggeration ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  resembled  each  other  in 
few  points,  except  in  the  circumstance  that  they  were  all  alike 
what  we  may  call  "  Boswellised."  What  James  Boswell  was 
to  the  giant  Englishman,  such  was  Le  Dieu  to  the  Eagle  of 
Meaux  i**  and  such  was  John  Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley, 
to  the  Saint  of  Geneva.  Of  the  three,  the  wonderful  French 
controversialist  and  orator  has  had  the  least  done  for  him  by 
his  worshipper  I  for  Le  Dieu  is  a  dull  man  compared  to  Bos- 
well and  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  and  did  not  possess  that  happy 
art  of  recording  conversations  as  well  as  of  narrating  little 
facts,  which  make  the  Life  of  Johnton  and  the  Esprit  de 
S$.  Prangois  de  Saiee  two  of  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive books  in  existence. 
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Tliat  a  great  man's  worshipping  hiographer  should  be  him- 
aelf  usually  m  rather  small  111AII9  it  but  natural.  It  is  so  in  all 
ages.  From  flomo  of  those  causes  which  llanip  hamamty  as  a 
thing  the  ferj  lOTeiae  of  divine,  it  seldom  happana  liiat  man 
of  strong  ehanctsr  and  marked  abilities  can  personallj  ooalasoa 
on  the  same  tenns  of  habitual  and  affectionate  intimacy  that 
are  possible  betw^n  the  suparior  capacity  and  one  daeidsdij  - 
its  inferior.  Accordingly,  the  reader  who  is  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  histoipr  of  tbe  worthy  Bidiop  wbo  cfanmicled 
Uie  daily  life  of  the  6amt»  most  not  be  too  seven  when  he 
leans  to  what  stmtsgems  he  could  condescend  in  order  to 
complete  Us  knowle^  of  the  planet  around  which  ha  10* 
▼oliied  as  an  attendant  satellite. 

Htmng  made  it  his  business,"  says  Mr.  Oresby,  "  to  watch 
Pmndi,  and  note  down  all  his  sayings  and  cusComs,  it  oeeurred  lo 
the  good  Bishop  that  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  bow 
Ffsncis  conducted  himself  when  alone.  He  resorted  to  s  very  sim- 
ple expedient  to  discover  this,  which  he  relates  with  mock  iioiMtf, 
*  I  must  here  teU  you  one  of  my  tricks.  When  he  came  to  see  me 
at  my  residence,  and  to  pass  his  usual  octave  there,  which  he  never 
failed  to  do  every  year,  I  liad  purposely  made  holes  in  certain  places, 
to  watch  him  when  he  was  retired  alone  in  his  ehamber,  to  see  how  he 
carried  himselt  in  study,  at  prayer,  in  reading,  in  meditation,  in  sit*  ' 
ting,  in  walking,  in  lying-down,  in  rising,  in  writing,  and,  to  be  brief, 
in  the  most  trifling  occasions  wherein,  when  alone,  one  ofVen  gives 
oneself  liberty.  Nevertheless,  I  never  observed  him  dispense  him- 
self from  the  most  exact  law  oi  modesty  :  such  he  was  alone  as  in 
company,  such  in  company  as  alone ;  an  equality  of  bodily  de» 
meaner  similar  to  that  of  his  heart.  Being  alone»  he  was  as  com- 
posed as  if  in  a  great  assembly.  If  he  was  praying,  you  would  hsTe 
aaid  he  was  in  the  preaenee  of  tlie  sngds  and  4^  all  the  blessed* 
M ouonleM  ss  a  dove,  sod  wttb  a  comitensnce  liill  of  awe^  I  even 
took  notice,  seeing  him  by  himself  whether  he  crossed  his  legs,  or 
whether  be  placed  his  knees  over  esch  other,  or  wbetber  be  rested 
his  hesd  00  his  elbow.  Never.  Always  a  gravity,  accompanied 
with  such  a  sweemess,  that  filled  all  those  who  looked  at  him  with 
love  and  reverence.'  {Espritf  iv.  1.)  For  such  a  lesson  one  can  for- 
give the  good  Bishop  for  his  astonishing  infrii^|^meat  of  the  usual 
laws  of  hospitality  and  good  breedmg." 

We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Onsby  in  bis  exculpa- 
don  of  such  SB  astonishing  piece  of  impertmeoee  and  Tioia» 
tioQ  of  all  laws  of  honour  and  good  feeling ;  but  we  can  ad- 
mit that  the  portaii  which  the  Bishop  has  painted  of  the 
Saint  is  all  tbe  b^tor  for  its  mioute  details,  although  the 
artist  did  now  and  thai  go  down  on  bis  knees  into  tbe  dirt  in 
Its  execution. 

Of  Mr.  Omsby's  Zffe  we  may  firndy  say  diat  be  has  given 
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m  a  rery  agreeable  and  interesting  Tolamef  foil  of  informa- 
tiany  and  eonvejed  in  an  unaffected  and  pleasant  stjrle.  The 
book  does  not  pretend  to  be  otherwise  than  compiled  tram, 
akeady-published  souh^ ;  but  it  f  uniishes  the  generd  reader 
mtk  a  large  amount  of  detail  and  historical  anecdote  not  al- 
ways accessible.  We  shall  be  surpns^  if  it  does  not  prove 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

About  a  third  of  the  volume  consbts  of  an  appendix  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  Bishop  of  Bellev's  JEsprit,-  very 
interesting,  and  serving  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  one  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  men  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Saints.  The  warm4iearted  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  Bishop  chronicles  anecdotes  which  tell 
against  himself,  is  a' guarantee  for  the  general  fidelity  of  his 
story.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  abominable  impertinence 
in  looking  thron|;h  holes  in  the  wall  at  his  friend  in  his  hours 
of  privacy,  it  is  unpossible  to  help  a  yesy  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards hinu  The  following  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his 
honesty : 

" '  I  entertained  so  high  an  esteem  of  him,  that  all  his  ways  en- 
chanted me.  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  imitate  !iis  style  of  preach- 
ing. Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  aspired  to  imitate  him  in  the 
height  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  profundity  of  his  doctrine,  in  the  power 
of  his  reasoning,  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  language,  in  the  perfect  order  and  connection  which  reigned 
in  his  iermons,  and  in  that  incomparable  sweetness  which  could  re* 
move  the  very  rocks  from  their  foundationf.  All  that  was  beyond 
my  reach.  I  was  like  those  flies  which,  unable  to  walk  on  the  po- 
lished surface  of  a  mirror,  betake  themselves  to  the  frame.  I  amused 
myselC  and,  as  you  will  hear,  I  deceived  myself,  in  striving  to  adopt 
his  external  action,  his  gestures,  and  pronunciation.  In  him  all  this 
was  slow  and  quiet ;  mine  being  naturally  the  reverse,  I  underwent 
so  strange  a  metamorphosis,  that  no  one  would  have  known  me ;  it 
was  no  Ioniser  T  myself.  I  had  spoilt  my  own  original,  to  tnnkc  a 
very  bad  copy  of  him  whom  I  wished  to  imitate.  Our  Saint,  who 
had  been  inibrmed  of  all  this  proceeding,  said  to  me  one  day,  after 
making  approaches  to  the  subject  for  some  time,  Apropos  to  ser- 
mons, I  have  heard  a  piece  of  news :  I  am  told  you  have  taken  a 
&ncy  to  mimic  tlie  Bishop  of  Geneva's  preacliiiig."  I  det'Liided  my- 
self from  this  charge  by  replying,  *•  Well,  and  have  I  chosen  so  bad 
a  pattern  after  sill  Do  you  not  think  he  preaches  better  than  I 
dof '  ''Ah  t  come/'  he  rejoined,  "here  is  a  peisonsl  attack.  Well, 
certainly,  he  does  not  preach  ill ;  but  the  worst  is,  that  I  am  told 
that  yott  imitate  him  so  badly,  that  people  can  make  nothing  of  it 
hut  a  Tery  imperfect  attempt,  which  spoils  the  Bisho|^  of  Belley, 
witboat  representing  the  Bishop  of  Geneva ;  so  that  it  would  be 
aecesaaiy  to  &llow  the  example  of  that  bad  painter,  who  used  to 
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write  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  he  hntl  taken  under 
the  faces  he  hat!  d.iubpd."  "Lei  him  nlone,"  I  retoried,  "and  you 
will  see  that  by  degrees  he  will  rise  from  the  rank  of  apprentice  to 
that  of  a  rnaster ;  and  that  in  the  end,  his  copies  will  pass  for  origi- 
nals." "Joking  apart/*  he  replied,  "you  spoil  yourself,  and  pull 
down  a  good  building,  to  reconstruct  another  against  all  the  rules  of 
nature  and  art ;  besides,  at  your  age,  supposing  you  have  contracted 
a  bad  crease,  like  a  piece  of  cloth,  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to  get 
rid  of  it  O,  if  it  were  possible  to  exchange  qualities,  what  would  I 
not  give  for  yours  I  I  do  what  I  can  to  move  and  stir  myself  up  to 
a  litde  rapidity ;  but  the  more  I  labour,  the^  slower  I  get  on.  I 
have  a  difficulty  in  finding  words ;  moire  still  in  pronouncing  them* 
I  am  heavier  than  the  whole  stump  of  a  tree ;  I  can  move  neither 
myself  nor  others ;  I  perspire,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal,  but  make  very 
little  way.  You  get  on  full  sail,  I  by  dint  of  oars ;  you  fly,  I  crawl 
or  creep  along  like  a  tortoise ;  you  have  more  fire  in  your  fingers' 
ends  than  1  have  in  my  whole  body, — a  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the 
liveliness  of  a  bird  ;  and  now  1  liear  tiiat  you  weigh  your  words, 
measure  your  periods,  drag  your  wings;  that  you  droop  and  fl;iLN 
and  make  your  hearers  do  the  same."  I  can  tell  you  that  this  dose 
was  so  efifectual,  that  it  freed  me  from  this  pieasaut  error,  and  sent 
liie  back  to  my  old  ways.'  " 

As  a  specimen  of  the  *'  ffood  things**  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  £iprit,  we  must  give  one  more  quotation^  with  an 
apology  to  onr  lady  readeia. 

"The  accessible  disposition  of  this  sweetest  of  Saints  encouraged 
numi)Lvs  of  women  to  have  recourse  to  his  spiritual  advice,  and  to 
seek  his  direction.  This  was  made  nialter  of  re])roath  to  him;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Belley  relates  bow  some  one  abruptly  taxed  him^  one 
day,  with  being  constandy  surrounded  by  them*  The  Saint  gently 
reminded  bim  that  so  it  was  with  our  Lord,  and  that  many  murmured 
at  it.  *  But,'  resumed  his  assailant,  who  had  made  this  remark 
rather  lightly, '  1  really  don't  know  what  amusement  they  find  in  it, 
fat  I  do  not  perceive  that  you  keep  the  conversation  up  very  briskly, 
or  that  you  say  any  great  matter  to  them.*  '  And  do  you  reckon 
'  for  nothing,'  replied  the  Saint,  '  letting  them  have  their  say  t  They 
most  certainly  want  ears  to  listen  to  them,  mmre  than  tongues  to 
reply.  They  talk  enough  for  themselves  and  for  me  too ;  possibly 
it  is  this  readiness  to  listen  to  them  wliich  forms  their  attraction,  for 
there  is  nothing  a  loquacious  person  likes  so  much  as  a  quiet  and 
patient  listener.'*' 


LoBdoa ;  h«rey,  Robfoo,  and  Fsutiklyn,  Gf«t  Ktw  SCimI  and  Fetter  Leue,  X.C. 
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THE  BUSSIAN  CHUBCH. 

OtTR  present  Holy  Father  slqiiallsed  the  beginning  of  Kis  pon- 
tificate by  an  act  which  we  hope  will  stamp  its  own  cliaractcr- 
istic  on  the  history  of  his  times.  We  allude  to  the  encyclic 
letter  which  he  directed  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  of  the 
£asty  and  which,  though  received  by  several  of  them  in  a 
manner  which  it  is  better  to  forget,  ap])cars  now  not  to  have 
been  so  entirely  without  results  as  it  then  threatened  to  re- 
main. The  new  Pope's  first  act  was  to  direct  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  endeavours  of  Catholics  towards  healing  the  old 
breach  which  has  for  centuries  cut  off  from  the  Church  so 
fair  a  portion  of  her  inheritance;  and  though  a  strong  inter- 
est was  for  the  moment  excited,  yet  the  coolness  with  which 
the  Eastern  Bishops  received  the  advances,  and  the  growing 
dangers  of  revolution  which  bp<Tan  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  vVest,  soon  put  the  matter  out  of  the  public  mind.  The 
Russian  war  thi  eatened  only  to  exacerbate  the  rivalry,  and 
to  make  the  cure  more  hopeless ;  but,  by  God's  providence, 
that  conflict  of  East  and  West  has  only  brought  them  nearer 
together,  has  roused  the  heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire  from 
their  seclusion,  and  has  brought  them  into  closer  relations 
with  the  CTeat  CathoHc  nation  of  the  West.  There  is  some- 
thing  that  appears  mysterious  in  the  attraction  which  France 
exercises  on  Russia;  all  human  considerations  would  appear 
calculated  rather  to  keep  the  two  nations  apart,  and  in  a  state 
of  mutual  aversion,  and  to  throw  Russia  into  the  arms  of 
Protestant  states.  Since  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian  go- 
vernment and  the  schools  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Protest- 
ants, often  of  strangers;  when  Russia  wanted  to  form  native 
masters,  she  sent  them  to  study  in  the  Protestant  universities 
of  Germany ;  her  princes  and  princesses  have  intermarried 
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with  Piotestant  £ELinilies ;  all  through  the  last  century,  and 
during  great  part  of  this,  ecclesiastical  teaching  has  been 
alanningly  infected  with  Protestantism*  In  Russia,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  instinct  of  all  sects  to  league  together  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  has  more  than  once  mani- 
fested itself ;  whiloi  on  the  other  side,  the  taking  of  Moscow, 
the  continuid  protests  in  favour  of  Poland,  the  destruction  of 
Sebastopol,  and  many  similar  acts  of  hostilitj,  are  well  re- 
membered in  Russia. 

Naturally,  all  these  things  would  tend  to  set  Russia  iqpdnat 
Emee,  and  to  draw  her  into  doaer  union  with  Protestaort 
countries.  Yet  exactly  tlie  reyerse  of  this  is  the  case ;  so  far 
80|  that  politicians  think  thej  see  looming  in  the  distance  a 
cordial  alliance  between  these  two  great  empires,  more  last- 
ing, because  more  according  to  the  tastea  and  sympathies  of 
each  people,  than  that  between  France  and  ourselves.  What 
mav  nvre  been  the  results  of  the  meeting  of  Alejuosder  IL 
and  Napoleon  IIL  at  Stuttgard,  we  have  no  move  opportuBiljr 
of  knowing  than  any  one  else ;  we  can  only  affim,  with  those 
who  know  each  people  well,  that  the  monarchs  were  there  as 
xepreaentatives  of  their  nations ;  that  in  Russia  especially,  tUs 
meeting  of  the  sovereigns  was  seen  with  the  greatest  pleaMire; 
and  that  Alexander  really  canded  with  him  to  the  capital  of 
Wurtemburg  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  part  of  hb  peopk. 

What  ii  the  design  of  Providence  in  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  these  two  great  nations  ?  Can  it  be  that  God  intends 
to  reward  the  missioany  zeal  of  the  French  nation,  wheee 
apostolic  workmen  far  outnumber  those  of  all  other  nationa 
using  lier  as  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  hopes 
expressed  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontifiicate, 
and  to  make  her  the  instrument  of  the  union  of  tke  £aat  and 
West,  of  the  recomaliation  of  the  two  rites? 

We  do  not  forget  the  sufferings  of  Poland,  nor  its  claine 
io  our  sympathy ;  but  we  do  not  Uiink  that  the  Polish  Catho- 
lics have  any  right  to  such  monthly  as  they  sometimes  seem 
to  claim  in  the  efforts  for  the  reconciliation  of  Russia*  If  they 
were  in  a  oosition  to  effect  that  which  they  seem  unwilling^ 
others  should  attempt,  the  case  would  be  somewhat  altered. 
But  as  matters  stand,  the  idea  of  being  ooaverted  by  the 
Poles,  as  has  been  once  again  seriously  prc^iosed  this  year» 
only  excites  the  indignation  of  Uie  Russians.  Poland  must 
be  contented  to  yield  this  function  to  France,  the  nation  which 
presents  itself  to  the  Russian  imagination  as  the  great  Catholie 
people,  with  which  the  Russian  Chnrdi  could  treat  on  more 
equal  terms,  and  with  less  national  humiliation,  than  would 
be  implied  in  suing  directly  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
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We  we  tliinkf  odXj  foUowiag  ike  call  of 

Providenoe  when  we  attempt  to  direct  tbe  attention  and  die 
deep  interest  of  our  leaders  to  the  pxesent  fismientatiott  of 
tbouffht  in  the  Buasum  Chuvdi.  The  Pope  led  the  wajr  in 
his  umons  encyclic  letter;  passing  events  force  the  imnd 
into  the  same  currents  of  thought  that  he  strove  to  set  in  mo* 
tion.  Onr  sympathies  and  onr  interest  will  not  be  lost  eitlM 
on  ofmelves  or  on  the  Russians.  Patting  adde  the  supernal 
tonl  efficacy  of  pra;^er,  there  is  aothing  that  encoamges  the 
s|Hrit  of  apostoHcity  in  ibiB  Chnrch  ao  niiidi  as  a  f ellow-f ealing 
with  aU  vlhristiansy  especially  widi  those  who  hare  been  lost 
ao  loM,  and  seem  now  in  the  way  cf  being  Ibnnd.  The 
ttpoatouc  spirit  is  a  note  of  the  true  Church ;  bees  is  a  apiat 
that  ur^es  her  forward  always  to  new  conquests,  .  Su  Igni^ 
tiiia»  in  his  ConatitutioDa^  when  be  speaks  of  the  thin^  which 
pcomote  the  union  of  the  members  of  his  order  with  their 
head  and  with  one  another^  says,  that  it  is  of  great  importanoe 
thai  there  should  be  frequent  interchange  of  letteiSy  and  that 
all  should  bear  frequently  of  one  aaoSber,  and  should  read 
of  whatever  good  thing  is  done  in  the  vanons  missions.  And 
thia  mutual  coRespondenoe  is  coBunitted  to  the  peculiar  care 
of  the  genenl  and  provincials*  Few  Catholics  will  require  a 
stronger  testimony  to  the  benefit  of  continual  correspondeiMje 
concerning  the  foreiga  afiairs  of  the  Church.  Neither  is  the 
ooDsidesation  of  the  Kastem  Chnrch  without  use  for  our  con- 
txovemies  with  the  AngHcans*  It  will  bring  into  strong  light 
the  great  contrast  which  exists  ^between  the  Church  of  £ng- 
Umd  and  the  Churdi  of  Russia  f  a  true  hiemdky  instead  of 
a  doubtful  one  (to  put  it  in  the  asildest  form) ;  true  saciap* 
ments  instead  of  shams;  ecclesiastical  aothority  instead  of 
private  judgment;  corporate  unity  instead  of  entire  want  of 
coh€«ion ;  a  discipline  and  a  liturgy  sedulously  preserved  from 
apostolic  times  instead  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  jerked 
hastily  together  by  a  set  of  ignorant  men^  and  a  discipline 
founded  on  the  novelties  of  ue  Beformen  rather  than  on 
ancient  traditions.  The  posiUon  of  the  two  bodies  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  Church  is  this:  the  Eastern  Church  is  a  great 
fragment,  not  much  split,  and  only  divided  from  the  mountain 
by  one  large  fissure ;  nil  up  this  breach,  and  without  change  of 
position,  toe  fri^ent  is  again  part  of  the  mountain :  whereaa 
the  so-called  Church  of  Ei^^d  was  blown  into  powder  when 
ahe  was  separated  from  the  Church,  and  retains  no  cohesion, 
no  form  of  her  own,  no  tangible  corpoiate  existence,  with 
which  we  can  come  to  torms. 

As  to  tbe  effect  that  our  interest  may  have  oa  the  Rua- 
sians  themselves,  we  must  remember  that  theirs  is  not  a  na- 
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tion  that  is  indifibfent  to  wliat  foreM;Def8  diink  of  them ;  like 
most  new  peoples  with  a  new  and  aunost  untried  civilisation^ 
they  are  anxious  to  stand  well  in  the  opinions  of  their  ndgh« 
honrs ;  they  are  more  than  grateful,  thej  are  Pfead>  of  the 
interest  that  strangers  take  in  thdr  affiura.  Thejr  wish  to 
he  talked  of;  to  fill  the  imagination  and  the  mouths  of  men. 
They  are  a  people  that  eoiud  not  help  hdng  toudied  when 
the^  heard  tnat  the  whole  Catholic  world  was  yearning  for 
their  reconciliation  ;'that  it  was  willing  to  respect  their  ancient 
xites»  their  disciplinci  theb  prejudices;  that  thousand*  in  al- 
most  every  diocese  were  praying  daily  for  the  healing  of  the 
wound  on  terms  that  could  hurt  no  rational  feeling  of  dimity, 
hut  that  would  leave  each  side  in  aa  honourable  a  positKm  as 
heretofore* 

In  treating  of  this  great  question^  several  points  occur  whidi 
seem  to  require  immMiate  attention;  none  of  them, however* 
is  so  necessary  to  begin  with  as  the  proof  that  the  fermenta* 
tion  of  mind  of  which  we  have  spoken  does  exist  in  Russia* 
To  show  this,  we  shall  in  the  present  article  first  of  all  pro* 
duce  a  paper  of  some  weight,  originally  vrritten  for  the  ivorid^ 
Brussels  newspaper^  by  the  coosm  of  a  German  kingdom  who 
rendes  in  that  city.  It  was  accepted  by  the  editor— it  was 
even,  we  believe,  put  into  type— when  its  publication  was 
stopped  by  a  certain  ambassadori  who  desired  that  no  reli- 
gious questions  might  be  treated  of  in  that  paper.  The  manu- 
script that  came  to  our  hands  had  traveUea  to  St.  Petenburg, 
and  had  been  read  and  remarked  upon  by  several  Russiana  of 
high  standing  in  that  capitaL  The  paper,  though  perhaps  in 
its  form  not  altogether  unexceptionable,  serves  better  than 
ttiy  thing  which  we  could  write  to  show  the  feelings  which 
b^n  to  make  way  in  Rusna,  and  the  prognostications  of 
peace  which  are  sometimes  indulged  in  there.  With  this  pre- 
&ce,  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

HOME  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG : 

A  MockraU  Stpfy  to  the  Work  of  Father  J.  Gagarin,  £LJ*9  eniitled 

Wm  Muma  beome  CfcUhoUcr 

In  1849,  when  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  demagogues, 
two  vexy  remarkable  memoirs  were  addressed  to  the  late  Csar 
Nicholas.  The  authorofthese  memoirs  then  held,  and  still  holds, 
a  high  place  in  the  ministxy  of  foreign  affiuxs  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  name,  as  every  body  now  ^ows,  is  M.  de  Tutdieff* 

These  two  memoirs  were  first  communicated  to  a  select 
number  of  readers  in  Germany.  The  first  was  entitled,  "The 
Situation  of  Europe  since  February  1 84^/*  and  was  brought  to 
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tlie  knowledge  of  the  politicians  of  the  west  of  Europe  by 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  of  June  1819.  The 
second  treated  of  "the  Papacy  and  the  Roman  question and 
was  deemed  so  interesting,  that  the  whole  of  it  \\as  leprintcd 
in  the  same  Revue  for  January  1,  18j0.  It  may  ciisily  be 
imagined  that  the  editors  of  that  journal,  always  French  in 
their  principles,  and  at  that  time  more  western  than  ever, 
raised  great  ohjections  against  this  memoir, — objections  which 
were  urged  more  vigorously  by  ^l.  Eugene  1  orsard  in  the 
same  Revue  for  April  1,  1854.  The  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations,  and  the  impending  war,  then  led  men  to  impute  the 
most  aggressive  character  to  the  designs  of  Russian  politi* 
clans,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

Still,  in  the  memoir  of  M.  de  TutchefTvery  decided  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  the  Catholicij.  He  said,  **  Assuredly 
we  cannot  be  accused  of  maintaining  a  paradox,  or  advancing 
a  calumny,  when  we  affirm  that  at  the  present  day  all  the 
positive  Christianity  still  remaining  in  the  West  is  attached, 
either  openly  or  by  affinities  more  or  less  avowed,  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  of  which  the  Papacy,  such  as  time  has  made  it, 
is  evidently  the  keystone  and  the  condition  of  existence." 

In  another  place  he  said,  "The  doctrinal  dificiences  which 
separate  Rome  and  the  orthodox  Church  are  generally  known. 
To  the  eye  of  reason  these  differences,  though  they  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  the  separation,  do  not  sufficiently  explain 
the  gulf  that  divides, — not  the  two  Churches,  for  the  Church 
is  one,— but  the  two  worlds,  the  two  humanities,  so  to  speak, 
which  have  ranged  themselves  beneath  these  two  banners." 

Once  more :  "  Why  should  not  Christians  be  allowed  to 
iiope  that  God  will  deign  to  give  His  Church  strength  pro- 
portionate to  the  new  task  He  has  set  her?  That  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  coming  conflict  He  will  deign  to  restore  to  her 
the  fullness  of  her  powers;  and  that,  for  this  very  end,  He  will 
come  in  His  own  good  time,  with  His  own  merciful  hand,  to 
heal  that  open  wound  in  the  side  of  His  Church  which  men's 
hands  inflicted,  and  which  has  been  bleeding  for  eight  cen- 
turies I 

**  The  orthodox  Church  has  never  despaired  of  this  cure. 
She  waits  for  it,  she  counts  on  it,  not  with  confidence,  but 
Mrith  certainty.  How  can  that  which  is  one  in  principle, 
which  is  one  in  eternity,  fail  to  triumph  over  a  temporary 
disunion  ?  In  spite  of  the  separation  of  centuries,  in  spite  of 
all  human  prejudices,  she  has  always  acknowledged  that  the 
Christian  principle  has  never  died  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
that  this  principle  has  always  been  stronger  within  her  than 
the  errors  or  passions  of  men  \  and  therefore  she  is  convinced 
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'  that  it  will  be  too  strong  for  all  its  enemies*  Ske  knowi, 
moreover,  that  now,  as  of  old,  the  Christian  destinieB  o€  tiM 
West  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Rome;  and  she  eonfidentlj 
expects,  that  at  the  day  of  the  great  reunion  she  will  restors 
this  sacred  deposit  intact  and  uninjured.** 

And  now  that  the  unjust  aversion  of  whieh  Russia  has  been 
long  the  object  has  disappeared,  men  will  ask  how  It  was  pos* 
sible  that  such  fair  words  found  no  echo  among  Catholics ; 
nay,  how  they  were  even  turned  against  Russia  f  It  was  be- 
cause M.  de  Tutcheff  assigned  to  nis  country  and  to  his  so- 
vereign a  noble  and  wormy  part  in  the  great  remmion.  He 
could  not  be  forgiven  for  the  condading  passage  of  liis  me* 
moir :  *'  Let  me  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  recall  9Xk  inci* 
dent  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  Rome  in  1846. 
Men,  perhaps,  will  still  remember  the  general  emetiott  witk 
which  his  apparidoa  in  St.  Peter's  was  received, — the  appa- 
rition of  the  orthodox  emperor,  returned  to  Rome  after  am 
jfibaence  of  so  many  centuries !  They  will  stiU  remember  the 
electric  movement  which  thrilled  through  the  crowd  when  th^ 
|BW  him  go  and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles.  There  was 
reason  in  this  emotion.  It  was  not  the  emperor  alone  l^ait 
was  prostrate  there — all  Rmia  was  prostrate  with  him.  Let 
us  hope  that  his  prayer  before  the  sacred  relics  has  not  been 
vain. 

The  spectacle  of  a  sister  thus  returning  to  her  sisttr'a 

iKHise,  and  forgetting  in  tender  embraces  all  past  divimoofly 
,was  not  what  was  wanted  then.  For  years  the  West  had 
meditated  on  the  humiliation  of  Russia.  It  was  as  a  penitent 
that  tbe  orthodox  Church  was  to  present  herself  at  Rome, 
The  Rmme  des  Deux  Mondes  itself  assigned  this  position  to 
Suasia*  On  the  other  side,  we  need  onlycall  to  nund  certain 
-conlSerences  of  F.  Laeordaire  against  the  Russian  Church ;  the 
Abb^  Rohrbacher*s  History  of  the  Church,  written,  in  all 
that  concerns  Russia,  rather  with  the  pen  of  Suetanius  than 
with  that  of  Eusebius ;  F.  Theiner's  Schismatic  Russian  Churchy 
filled  so  full  of  gall  by  the  author,  and  still  more  embittered 
by  the  translator.  Mgr.  Lucqnet.  The  tone  of  all  these  works 
was  insulting^  the  facts  exaggerated  most  unfairly.  If  any 
Catholie  before  the  war  had  dared  to  write  in  a  difPefent 
spirit,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opi- 
nion as  a  favourer  of  schismatics  and  heretics. 

From  the  day  the  war  broke  out,  the  partisans  of  the  go- 
vernment of  St.  Petersburg  have  never  ceased  to  declare,  that 
among  its  happy  results  for  Russia,  the  first  would  be  to  make 
her  better  known,  and  consequently  more  fairly  appreciated. 
Since  the  peace,  every  day  proves  the  truth  of  this  prediction. 
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Even  in  religions  matters,  whew  tibe  resistance  is  always  most 
obstinate^  the  most  uneKpeeCod  changes  are  taking  place. 

Towflords  the  middle  of  last  year,  M.  Dounioi,  the  puh* 
lisher  of  the  ChrreMondatU  at  Paris,  hrought  out  a  book  en* 
titled,  mUJUmia  became  CaiMiei^  by  F.  J.  Gagarin,  of  the 
Ccmipany  of  Jesus.  This  book  would  hare  been  an  impossi* 
faility  before  the  war. 

The  author,  a  relatioii  of  the  Russian  Prince  Gagarin,  and 
formerly  secretaiy  to  the  Russiaa  legadons  in  Londcm  and 
Paris,  is  one  who  knows  and  lores  his  country,  and  even  the 
orthodox  Churdi  in  which  he  was  baptised  and  educated; 
he  has  dared  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  those  pas* 
aionate  anti-Rossiaa  authors  who  have  thought  themselves 
boond  to  write  about  matters  of  which  they  Icnew  little  or 
nothing,  and  has  offered  his  hand  to  M.  de  Tutcheff,  and  to  all 
Russians  who,  like  the  Empress  Catharine  IL  in  her  letter  to 
Fins  VI.,  speak  of  lAe  rewmeiUaiien  ef  the  two  rkee  as  a  thing 
wdeniljf  deeirei^ 

F.  Gagarin  speaks  of  the  reconciliation  with  the  same 
confidence  as  M.  de  Tutcheff.  It  will  take  place  sooner  or 
later ;  because  war  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  because  peace  is 
advantageous  for  every  body.'* 

He  believes  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  cireum- 
staneea  were  more  fiivourable.  The  Pontiff  who  now  occu- 
pies ^  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  animated  with  the  most  condli* 
atorv  disposition  towards  the  East  The  Russian  Bishops  am 
in  their  own  Chuich  favouring  an  imposing  reaction  against 
Protestant  and  Febronian  tendencies.  And  lastly,  when  has 
there  been  on  the  thrcme  of  Russia  a  sovereign  more  capable 
of  eonducting  such  an  enterprise  to  a  successiul  issue  ?" 

F.  Gagarin  thinks  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
aecomplishnient  of  this  great  work  are  rather  accidental  to  it 
than  substantial.  He  asks,  What  is  the  real  proUem  t  To 
upset  the  whole  religious  organisation  of  Russia;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  faith,  a  new  worship,  a  new  clergy  ?*'  And  he 
answers,  Not  in  the  least.**  It  is  an  answer  worth  noting 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  especially  of  a  Jesuit. 

Our  readers  maj&  here  be  reminded  of  the  complaints  of 
Holstenius,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  ecdestastical  afi&iis 
led  him,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  renounce  Protestantism, 
and  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  In  a  congregation  of 
Cardinals,  held  in  1639,  for  reconriling  the  Greeks  and 
Latins^  tUs  learned  man  had  the  boldness  to  declare  that  Ae 
deplorable  quarrel  which  separates  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  men  whose  disputa^ 
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tioiis  Tanity  loves  to  make  evex^  thing  a  auestum  of  contro- 
vevsy;  who  judge  radUy  of  things  wey  know  imperfectly, 
and  instead  of  quoting  Scripture,  coun(nIs«  and  fathers,  have 
nothiug  to  offer  but  frivolous  arguments. 

F.  Gagarin  explains  the  reason  why  there  can  be  no  idea 
of  upsetting  the  religious  organisation  of  Russia.  In  the 
eves  of  Rome/*  he  says,  "  the  Russisn  Bishops  are  true  Bi* 
shopsi  the  Russian  priests  are  true  priests,  who  truly  offer  on 
their  altars  the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  ChiisU 
The  catechisins  of  the  Rusuan  Church  present  gaps  rather 
than  errors,  and  their  deficiencies  are  completed  and  corrected 
by  the  offices  of  the  oriental  liturgy.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Russian  Church :  we  may  lament  some 
recent  alterations;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  Roman 
Church  is  far  from  blaming  the  differences  which  exist  be* 
tween  the  discipline  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West.  There 
was  a  time  when,  in  spite  of  all  these  differences  of  rite  and  of 
discipline,  the  East  and  the  West  formed  but  one  Church, 
whose  children  were  united  together  by  the  bonds  of  one 
selfsame  faith  and  of  one  love.  It  is  such  a  time  which  we 
wish  to  see  restored.  There  is,  then,  evidently  no  question 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Russian  by  the  Latin  Church  j  the 
thing  sought  is  their  reconciliation." 

To  smooth  the  way  to  this  reconciliation,  E«  Gagarin  dis- 
tinguishes between  Latinism  and  Catholicity ;  and  proves  by  a 
great  number  of  acts  of  the  Popes  that  there  never  will  be 
a  question  about  establishing  Latinism  or  Latin  usages  in 
Russia. 

But  what  guarantee  has  the  author  to  give  to  the  East> 
erns?  Are  the  Papal  acts  which  he  quotes  iirevocable^ 
Will  the  Papal  consul ters,  of  whom  Holstenius  complained 
so  bitterly,  renounce  their  influence  ?  Can  we  hope  that  the 
Pope  would  cut  short  their  influence  by  a  Bull  like  that  by 
which  Innocent  XII.  so  utterly  abolished  nepotism  ? 

If  the  Pope  could  be  induced  to  publish  a  Bull  obliging 
all  cardinals  before  entering  the  conclave  to  take  an  oath 
that  if  they  are  raised  to  the  tiara  th^  will  change  nothing 
of  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Russian  Church,  except  in  cases 
of  evident  error,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  Rus- 
sian Bishops  and  of  the  government,  the  work  of  reconcilisp 
tion  would  be  greatly  advanced. 

In  making  this  declaration,  we  supply  that  which  is  want- 
ing in  F.  Gagarin's  iirst  thens,  which  he  sums  up  in  these 
words  :  If  the  Russians  were  convinced  that  they  might  be 
Catholics  without  renouncing  communion  under  two  kinds, 
the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  Mass,  their  Sclavonic  liturgyi 
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and  their  married  clesrgj%  one  of  the  greatest  ohstades  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Ruaaian  Church  v>h\\  the  Holy  See 
would  be  gone ;  hut  as  long  as  they  continue  in  the  belief 
that  Rome  secretly  intends  to  make  them  end  in  adopting 
the  Latin  ritOy  they  will  remain  so^icioiis,  and  will  not  se- 
cond any  attempt  at  reunion*** 

In  the  sacceeding  chapters,  F.  Gagarin  examines  the  mo- 
tives which  ought  to  make  the  Russians  more  desirous  of  con- 
snmmating  this  work  of  reconciliation.  He  says  first,  The 
Russian  Church  has  need  of  independence ;  and  there  is  no 
independence  for  her  except  by  her  reconciliation  with  the 
Holy  See." 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  a  certain  independence  ia 
the  normal  state  of  the  Church ;  hut  we  make  bold  to  ask 
wliether  in  tlic  present  transitional  state  of  a  great  part  of 
Russia  this  independence  is  desirable  ? 

Omitting  all  reference  to  the  East,  let  us  take  our  ex- 
amples  from  the  Latin  Church  herself.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  authority  of  Charlemagne  over  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  such  that  he  was  called,  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  Bishop 
of  Bishops,  EpUeopus  £j)iscoporum,  as  the  monk  of  St.  GaU 
tells  us.  Two  centuries  later  a  still  greater  power  was  con- 
ferred by  Pope  Silvester  IL  on  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. That  great  Popci  whose  knowledge  drew  down  upon 
nim  in  a  barbarous  age  the  accusation  of  magic,  made  St. 
Stephen  his  legate;  and  charged  him,  as  Baronius  himself 
admits^  with  tlie  organisation  and  administration  of  the  new 
churches  of  Hungary:  Ecclesias  Dei  una  cum popuh  nostro 
noiird  vice  ei  ordinandas  relinquimus ;  and  when,  in  1418,  La- 
dislauSi  the  king  of  Poland,  and  Yitold,  grand  duke  of  Lith- 
uania, were  on  die  point  of  invading  Russia,  Pope  Martin  V. 
in  like  manner  made  them  his  legates,  and  communicated  to 
them  an  ecclesiastical  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  Bishops, 
Archbishops,  Primates,  and  even  ^he  Patriarchs.  We  omit 
other  examples,  which  may  be  seen  in  F.  Thomassin's  DiscU 
pUne  qf  the  Church  f  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  in 
no  way  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
invest  a  prince,  in  certain  cases,  with  a  large  spiritual  power* 

F.  Gagarin  is  far  from  denying  this ;  he  even  lays  down 
the  principle  that  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  its 
unity  are  not  the  same  thing,'* — a  principle  by  which  he  oyer- 
throws  the  arguments  of  those  exaggerated  controversialists 
who,  because  the  Church  is  not  as  free  in  Russia  as  it  is  in 
France  or  Belgium,  would  on  that  account  impress  on  her 
brow  the  mark  of  schism  and  heresy. 

F«  Gagarin  adds,  that  though  the  principle  he  has  laid 


down  is  evident,  yet "  it  i»  no  lem  true  that^  practically,  unity 
and  independence  are  pfeaervatives  of  eacn  other."  As  a 
^neral  proportion,  we  have  nothing  to  aay  against  tfaia  aaMr- 
tion ;  but  does  it  not  admit  of  exceptions,  and  would  not 
F.  Gi^arin  have  done  well  to  apeak  of  them  ?  Who  will  say 
that  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  CharlesiagBe  and  of  St.  Ste- 
phen was  hurtful  to  the  unity  <rf  the  Cbnrck  t  Do  not  ail 
Church  histosiaiis  enlarge  upon  the  good  wrought  by  these 
great  sovereigns  ?  F.  Gagarin  himself,  in  his  aecount*  of  the 
Protestant  Palmer  on  the  Russian  Chureh,  owned  that  this 
Church  had  been  preserved  by  external  from  Donatisro. 

or  from  the  Anabaptist  heresy,  into  which  the  rest  of  the 
East  has  fallen.  And  to  whom  is  she  indebted  for  this  great 
sarvice  but  pre-eminently  to  the  influence  of  the  Russian  ^ 
vemment  ? 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  infawne  aod  anlhority 
may  be  sometimes  useful ;  they  may  evea,  to  «  osrtain  point, 

be  necessary. 

"  What  shall  we  say  wImbi  W9  #x  e«r  eyes  on  tibose  in- 
numerable sects  which  the  Rusdaa  deny  has  shown  itself 
nnable  to  subdue  f  There  ia  immense  dangear  in  that  ques- 
tion. These  sects  present  materials  ready  prepared  for  the 
Mcret  societies  ;  let  a  man  like  Tongatchdflfor  Mazaini  arisoi 
and  then  %tc  shall  see  wbmt  terrible  scoui^es  these  sects  may 
becamcu*'  These  are  the  wmds  of  F.  Gagarin  himself.  We 
quote  them  to  fortify  our  observation^  th&t  till  the  B.aaeohilcs 
are  subdued,  Russia  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  Germany  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  as  Hungary  in  the  eleventh; 
«  state  which  requires  that  a  great  autborily  in  Church 
matters  should  be  given  to  the  emperorj  and  coosequoilfy 
jthat  the  Pope,  if  the  reconciliation  is  even  made,  must  be  as 
liberal  to  tbe  sovereigns  of  Russia  aa  his  predeoesaon  were  te 
Charlemagne  and  St.  Stephen. 

In  his  third  chapter,  F.  Gagarin  speaks  of  the  advantages 
to  accrue  to  the  Russian  dergy  from  tne  reconciliation  of  the 
two  ritea.  In  this  chapter  ine  more  than  once  protests  with 
great  vigour  against  those  western  writers  who  have  nothing 
but  sarcaams  for  the  Russian  clergy.  **  The  Russian  clergy," 
be  declares,  is  not  known  :  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  perfect 
and  irreproachable ;  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  calumniated, 
«nd  that  it  is  better  educated  and  more  moral  than  is  gene- 
rally allowed  There  are  priests  and  monks  and  Bishops 

who  are  remarkable  for  their  respect  for  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  who  are  zea- 
lous for  the  faith."   And  a  little  further  on,  ^  As  I  said  be- 
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fate,  it  18  a  calumny  to  reptciiA  the  Ruaaan  clergy  in  audi 
bard  tenaa  for  ita  ignorance.  However  true  it  may  bare 
onoe  hem,  i^btj  bare  nofw  ineootestably  made  remarkable 
progre»  in  literatsre  and  theological  knowledge.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  .level  they  nave  attained  by  the  works 
published  by  them  within  the  last  few  jears,  which  show  a 
sensible  improvement  in  eodesiastica]  studies." 

We  are  delighted  to  reproduoe  these  noble  wordsy  becauaa 
diey  must  annihilate  all  tnose  books  and  smgazine^rtiGlss 
written  by  meir  as  ignorant  of  the  Russian  language  as  of 
RiMsia  Itself. 

We  willingly  aQbscribe  to  F*  Gsgarinli  enumeration  of 
die  advantages  whidi  the  Riastan  clergy  would  reap  from  the 
veeonciliation.  The  better  educated  the  clergy,  the  more 
capable  would  it  be  of  appreeiatinff  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  more  frequent  and  more  intimate  comnup  • 
nieations  widi  the  West ;  the  better  would  it  comprdiend  how 
much  it  had  to  gain  by  drinking  without  distrust  or  stint  of 
the  theologicsl  Snmtains  of  the  Latin  Church  without  being 
oUsged  to  forswear  the  treasures  idiieh  it  already  posaessea* 
WiSk  independence  and  leannngy  the  Ruanaa  clergy  will  re* 
eeive  more  conaderation,  and  will  be  able  to  exert  a  more 
beneficial  influence  in  the  vast  sphere  of  its  aedon. .  By  its 
xennioa  with  Rome  it  loaea  nothing ;  it  preserves  all  that  it 
baa  now,  and  gains  very  much  that  it  wants." 

In  fab  fourth  chapter^  F.  Gapaxin  treats  of  the  reunion  of 
the  two  ihes  from  a  peHdcal  pomt  of  view;  and  he  puss  the 
question  hn  these  ^nfn¥,  ^  Osthatiei^  or  sevoiadssu*' 

Undoubtedly  the  events  of  1848  threatened  all  Europe; 
and  if  the  revolution  had  been  vietorions  in  Hungary,  it  might 
have  produeed  movenunts  in  some  jmrts  of  Russia.  It  ia 
alao  true  that  Russia  contains  heterogeneous  element^  and 
that  she  is  not  without  her  share  of  men  inclined  to  so- 
emliam. 

But  6om  these  premises  to  eztiaet  the  dilemma  "  Cadio- 
lidty  or  revolution/*  is  a  somewhat  violent  proceas.  We 
thhuc,  then,  that  F.  Gbigarin^  if  he  thinka  it  necessary  to  coop 
aider  the  politiod  aspect  of  the  recondliationy  might  find  in 
his  diplomatic  reminiscences  some  better  reasons  toan  he  baa 
given  m  his  last  chapter. 

But  to  recall  the  beautiful  words  of  M.  de  Tutcheff,  How 
is  that  which  is  one  in  prin^ple,  whidi  is  one  in  etemi^,  to 
triumph  over  itf  temporary  disunion  ?  How,  above  all,  toe 
we  to  get  over  the  doctrinal  di&rences  which  separate  Rome 
Jbona  the  orthodox  Church  ? 

F*  Gagariuy        knows  the  doctEines  of  bodi  Churches^ 
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xeduces  these  divergences  to  two :  tlie  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  universal  Church. 
He  leaves  to  Mgr«  Lucquet  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
have  erected  into  a  heresy  the  doctrine  of  the  mitigation  of 
the  pains  of  the  damned. 

Me  then  makes  a  remark  from  which  those  Westerns  who 
accuse  the  Russians  of  obstinacy  and  heresy  may  learn  much ; 
he  tells  them  that  the  Russians  have  come  to  no  definite  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope^  because  these  doctrines  have  not 
been  defined  in  any  council  which  they  consider  to  be  oecu- 
menical. He  adds,  that  in  order  that  a  council  should  be 
oecumenic^  and  therefore  infallible  in  their  eyes,  the  Eastern 
Bishops  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  any  more  than  the 
Westerns  by  themselves,  but  that  the  East  and  the  West 
should  take  part  in  the  synod ;  and  then,  according  to  their 
own  piincipleSi  the  Russians  are  ready  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sions of  such  an  assembly.  F.  Gagarin  develop  at  length  this 
consideration,  so  new  to  the  Westerns;  and  he  concludes  it 
in  these  terms ;  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  exhibit  thoroughly 
this  aspect  of  the  question,  since,  when  once  proved,  it  imme- 
diately shows  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
East  and  Rome.*' 

The  author  thinks  that  there  are  no  very  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  council ;  because  the  contradiction,  which 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  more  in  words  than  in  things, 
would  easily  disappear  if  properly  explained.  This  view  of 
matters  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  declaration  which  he  had 
made  in  the  beginning,  namely,  that  whatever  may  be  wanting 
in  the  Russian  catechiinn  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  liturgy, 
as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  catechisms.  It  is  equally  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  M.  de  Tutcheff,  who  on  his  side 
proclaims  that  the  orthodox  Church,  in  spite  of  a  separation 
for  ages,  and  amidst  all  human  prejudices,  has  never,  ceased 
to  own  that  the  Christian  principle  has  always  been  preserved 
in  tlie  Roman  Church.  Truly  when  men  on  both  sides,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  case,  make  such  advanceSy^explanatioDs 
made  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  mutual  esteem  ought  to  be 
able  to  smooth  away  all  difficulties. 

Besides  explanations,  F.  Gagarin  speaks  also  of  defini- 
tions. But  wul  this  satisfy  all  parties  ?  May  it  not  easily 
be  made  to  appear  a  condemnation  of  one  or  the  other  side  t 
We,  have  more  than  once  heard  Russians  say  that  this  thorny 
path  may  be  avoided ;  it  would  be  sufficient  to  approve  in  a 
special  manner  some  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  and  Latin  liturgies^  as  con« 
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tBining  the  true  taaehing  of  the  universal  Chtuchj  and  conte* 
qnendly  lihe  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ* 

No;  definitioDS  are  not  necessaiff*  And  here  we  saji 
once  for  all,  that  if  the  Latins  sincerely  desire  a  reconciUap* 
tion  they  must  renounce  their  proud  and  imperious  tone. 
Rome  made  this  renunciation  in  presence  of  Napoleon  I«  in 
onter  to  obtain  the  concordat  of  1901,  and  thus  to  terminate 
her  reliffious  quarrels  with  France ;  let  her  recall  this  histori* 
eal  recculeetiony  if  die  ever  undertakes  to  treat  with  the  Rns* 
aiatt  Church*  Rusna  is  worth  as  much  as  France. 


TUs  paper  is  enough  to  prore  the  tendencies  and  the  hopes 
Oif  a  certain  party  in  Russia.  A  short  statisticsl  account  of  the 
Oriental  Church  will  serve  to  show  the  dangers  which  threaten 
that  communion,  and  which  driye  so  many  of  its  best  mem- 
bers to  look  wistfully  to  Rome  as  the  place  whence  ihey  must 
seek  their  remedy.  Our  facts  are  for  the  most  part  gathered 
from  a  very  remarkable  correspondence,  dated  from  St  Pe» 
tersburg,  which  has  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  Jaumai  de 
BruaMet  since  May  last,  and  has  attracted  great  attention  in 
Belgium.  We  only  hope  that  the  subject  it  treats  may  excite 
a  corresponding  interest  among  the  Catholics  of  this  country. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  weakness  of  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  of  uie  Russians  in  particular,  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  central  living  authority,  which  want  can  only 
be  remedied  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See. 

The  orthodox  Eastern  Church  comprehends  all  that  ^eat 
mass  of  orientsl  Christiani^  which  is  in  union  with  the  Four 
Patriarchs  of  the  East  and  the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg ;  for 
though  among  them  there  are  mfferences  on  the  vali£ty  of 
heretical  baptism,  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the 
power  of  the  Sacraments  independently  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  minister,  and  on  other  points,  yet  they  tolerate  these 
opinions  in  one  another,  though  they  loudly  condemn  them 
in  those  with  whom  they  are  not  in  communion.  Their  union 
of  faith  is  therefore  rather  politics!  than  religious ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  this  United  Orthodox  Oriental  Church  has  279  Bishops, 
who  in  their  hierarchical  organisation  form  a  number  of  sepa^ 
rate  groups,  with  a  constitution  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  German  Confederation  ett nut  the  Diet  of  Frankfort* 
It  is  not  so  much  one  Churdi  as  a  confederation  of  ten  inde- 
pendent Churches,  if  we  can  call  that  a  confederation  where 
there  is  no  central  power*  ■ 

It  is  true  that  all  these  Churches  recognise  the  supreme 
authority  of  a  general  council ;  but  as,  in  their  opinion,  no 
general  council  has  been  assembled  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
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as  they  aie  not  agreed  on  the  conditioiis  required  to  make  a 
council  really  oecumenic,  we  need  not  take  any  aodce  bf  this 
thM»re^  central  power,  which  is  evidently  abeeot  from  their 
organisation.  What  wonkl  heoome  of  the  Gennan  Coiifed» 
ation  if  the  diet  were  prorogued,  we  will  net  say  for  a  thon- 
smd  yean,  but  for  a  thovsand  days  t 

The  9/79  Bishops  are,  as  we  hare  said,  divided  int*  ten 
groups,  very  unequal  in  importance  and  in  the  Bmnber  of 
GhziBtisais  sub|ect  to  them.  This  inequality  is  anoth^  fea- 
ture  that  reminds  us  of  the  German  Confederation — of  the 
Prince  of  Reuss  or  of  Waldeck  by  the  side  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Each  of  these  ten  groups, 
or  Churches,  is  independent,  just  as  each  prinoe  of  Con* 
fedsBation  is  sovereign.  The  comparison  niighit  be  carried 
out  intn  several  other  details ;  for  whach  we  have  no  time  at 
present,  as  our  object  is  to  give  a  sheet  atalMlaeal  aerownt  of 
the  difEbreat  Churches. 

L  The  Churdi  of  Constantinople  is  governed  by  a  Palii* 
aich,  idio  bears  the  title  of  Jtfo^  Holy  jirMishon  «f  Com* 
stantmople^  Nm»  Borne,  (EemmamemI  HUrimrehf  he  has  under 
him  136  Bishops,  of  whom  there  are  eleven  in  the  three  Da- 
nnhian  PrincipatttieSy  four  in  Wallachia,  three  in  Moldavia 
four  in  Servia,  seven  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  one  at  Venice. 
We  ail  know  that  the  Churches  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
fiecvia  are  tending  to  make  themselves  independent  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  in  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  the  Sdavonic 
po|)ulation  is  makittg  the  most  eneigelic  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
the  Phanariot  clergy.  These  c£K»rts  cannot  long  remain  un« 
wccessf  ul ;  and  then  doubtless  we  shall  see  five  new  independ- 
ent churches,  and  the  confederation  will  ooosbt  of  fifteen  in* 
alead  of  ten  groups. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  bong  of  Greek  raee^ 
does  not  tend  to  the  same  kind  of  independence  as  the  Sda- 
vadana  and  Roamanic  race.  But  it.  ardently  desires  the  m» 
eorporatian  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  with  the  king- 
dom of  Greece ;  and  if  this  event  were  to  happen,  doubtless 
the  seven  Bishops  would  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Synod 
of  Athens  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

Next  comes  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  with  its  five 
Bishops  under  the  Bkmd  mid  M§kf  I^ttnatrek  cfthe  grtat 
city  cf  AUtDtmdtia,  of  all  Egypt  and  Pentapolis,  of  Lthfm  md 
JSthiopia,  Pope  and  Judge  CEcumenicaL  His  titles  are  as 
great  as  his  jurisdiction  is  small;  although  his  patriarchal 
chair  is  at  Alexandria,  he  habitually  resides  at  Cam>« 

3.  The  Church  of  Antioch  still  numbm  seventeen  Bi« 
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•hops*  lis  chief  bears  ihe  title  of  Blened  and  Hohf  Pain^ 
mrck  ef  ^  City  of  Ghd,  AnUeeh,  Syria^  Arabia,  CUida,  Ibe^ 
ria,  MeiMOtamia,  ami  aU  ihe  Eaeif  Father  of  FtUhert  and 
Paaiorqf Faeion* 

4*  Tkke  ChuxA  of  Jamstlem  has  fonrtsen  Bishops ;  Ihe 
Patriarch  is  called,  ihe  Bhtsed  and  Ht^  Fairiarei  of  the 
Hoh  City  of  Jermahmf  of  Faleetnie,  Syria,  Arabia  beyond 
Jordan,  Caaa,  Galtiee,  and  Holy  Sien» 

5w  The  Basaiaii  Chtocch  has  sizty-siz  Bishops,  goYemed 
bj  the  MoU  Holy  Synod  direeUng  all  ihe  Ruteiae* 

6.  The  Isle  of  Cyprtis  counts  four  Bishops^  under  ^ 
Bleeeed  and  Half  Biehop  of  New  Jneliniana,  and  aU  the 
JUe  tf  Cyprme.   This  see  is  at  Nicosia. 

7«  The  Orientals  in  the  Austrian  dominioDs  hanre  ekf  en 
Bishops,  who  acknowledge  the  snpieniaey  of  the  Bleited  and 
Soiy  ArMkhop  ^  Tanetealm,  MetropoliUm,  This  prelate 
took  the  opportunitj  of  the  tronUes  of  184B  to  assane  the 
title  of  Fntriaeeh,  which  he  has  kept  ever  since. 

8«  The  Ghnrdi  of  Mount  Sinai  has  only  one  Bishops  the 
fleeeed  Arehbiehop  ef  Sinaif  who  resides  in  Prinoss*  Isle. 

9.  The  Chufch  of  Montenegro  likewise  has  bat  one  Bi- 
ahop,  called  Metropolitan  of  Semukria  and  the  Sen-ihoref 
ArehlMop  of  Cetigua,  £nareh  of  the  Holy  See  oflpek,  Lord 
of  Montenegro  and  ofBerdn.  Me  had  formerly  both  spiiitual 
and  temporal  power ;  he  has  quite  recently  been  totally  da* 
pdved  of  the  latter. 

10.  The  Hellenic  Chuich»  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece^ 
mmbers  twen^-^bur  Bishops,  goyened  by  the  Holy  Hellenie 
Synod  of  Athene. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  long  pretended  to  exer- 
eise  authority  oyer  all  these  Churdws  ^  and  it  is  only  by  a 
aeries  of  religious  insurrections^  and  by  successive  dismember- 
f ngSy  that  these  ten  Churches  have  acquired  their  indepen* 
dence.  The  Churdi  of  Constantinople  seems  to  follow  the 
destinies  of  the  Turkish  empire;  each  nalionalilyt  »  it 
awakes  to  freedom^  and  seeks  to  shake  off  the  Ottonwn  yoke^ 
wishes  also  to  establish  a  national  independent  Church.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  saltan  has 
been  for  centuries,  not  only  the  tyrant,  but  also  the  saviour 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  This  arm  of  flesh  is 
BOW  failing :  doubtless  the  Phanariots  will  seek  and  will  find 
expedients ;  but  ezpedienta  have  never  more  than  a  temper* 
ary  eflect,  and  every  body  sees  that  they  are  in  the  way  to 
have  as  many  patriarchates  as  provinces. 

Tliere  is,  then,  one  problem  that  ought  to  engage  the  anxi^ 
ops  oonsideEation  of  evexy  one  belonging  to  the  Eastern  corn- 
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munion.  In  the  organisation  of  their  Church  there  is  a  void 
which  the  most  inattentive  eyes  must  perceive ;  there  is  no 
central  power :  and  yet  such  a  power  is  most  urgently  required 
when  the  spirit  of  dismemberment  and  division  makes  most 
progress.  But  how  are  they  to  constitute  sttcb  a  power? 
what  form  are  they  to  give  it?  On  what  foundation  to 
build  it  ? 

Some  would  fain  dream  of  an  Oriental  Papacy,  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  Churches  of  that  communion,  and  in- 
dependent of  every  temporal  power.  Others  would  have  a 
permanent  synod,  consisting  of  representatives  of  aU  these 
Churches,  Others  would  prefer  the  periodical  assembling  of 
a  great  oecumenical  council ;  and  some  would  give  the  Ori- 
ental Church  the  cohesion  which  it  wants  by  placing  it  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  czars. 

But  there  is  an  easier  mode  of  resolving  the  problem  than 
any  of  these.  Only  let  the  Eastern  Church  reconcile  herself 
with  Home  on  the  old  basis,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Ever 
since  the  schism  she  has  been  ill  at  ease;  she  has  never  found 
in  her  organisation  the  means  of  remedying  her  difficulties 
She  has  only  to  return  to  that  which  was  for  centuries  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  Church,  and  which  is  still  the  salvation 
of  the  West ;  she  has  only  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of 
honour  and  jurisdiction  which  all  antiquity  recognised  in  the 
See  of  Rome, 

The  Russian  Church  is  being  eaten  away  by  the  same 
cancer  that  afflicts  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  they  are 
both  being  punished  by  that  wherein  they  have  sinned.  The 
schism  of  Constantinople  was  defended  on  several  pretexts; 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  strangled  meat,  the  reckoning  of 
the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Saturday's  abstinence,  the  shaving 
of  nriests*  beards,  and  the  like,  were  all  represented  as  heresies, 
ana  as  legitimate  motives  of  schism. 

The  progress  of  the  schism  of  the  Rascolnics  and  Staroveres, 
who  separate  themselves  on  similar  pretexts,  is  now  in  turn 
exciting  the  greatest  alarm  in  Russia.  The  deliberations  of 
the  commission  established  at  St.  Petersburg  to  combat  the 
progress  of  Rascolnicism,  so  far  from  having  any  result,  have 
only  made  this  sect,  or  ratlier  assemblage  of  sects,  spread 
more  and  more  every  day.  Siberia,  the  Ural,  and  all  the 
Cossacks,  have  fallen  from  the  Russian  Church  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  Synod.  At  the  east  of  the  empire  the  whole 
population  is  falling  away  village  by  village.  The  sectaries 
already  number  fifteen  millions,  according  to  the  estimate 
made  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  this  general  apostasy. 
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Among  the  many  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this  de- 
plorable state  of  things,  is  the  fact  that  the  Staroveres,  who 
reject  the  liturp^y  lis  corrected  by  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  have 
obtained  a  Bishop,  and  consequently  priests.  Hereby  the 
principal  cause  of  their  weakness  is  dei>Uoyed,  they  can  now 
take  the  form  of  a  Church  as  well  as  the  orthodox  com m union 
itself ;  hereby  also  the  great  art^ument  employed  against  them 
by  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  is  annihilated:  **  The  true 
Church  is  essentially  episcopal ;  but  you  have  no  Bishops, 
therefore  you  are  not  the  true  Church." 

It  is  strange  that  one  of  the  ten  Churches  wlilch  form  the 
pretended  union  should  have  assisted  these  sectaries  to  gain 
such  a  position  ;  yt  t  it  is.  The  Greek  Bishops  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  had  sufficient  easiness  of  conscience  to  make 
this  unjustifiable  ordination.  Up  to  this  time  the  Starovere 
JBishop  has  not  entered  Russia;  he  has  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  Bukovina,  wliere  he  has  ordained  several  priests,  six  of 
whom  have  been  sent  to  Russia.  Of  these,  two  have  been  ap- 
prehended by  the  Russian  government,  and  sent  to  Siberia; 
the  other  four  are  still  at  large,  and  will  doubtless  soon  re- 
ceive reinforcements,  if  they  are  not  already  bcnt. 

Another  effect  of  this  Starovere  Bishup's  residence  in  Aus- 
tria is,  that  the  Russian  sectaries  are  beginning  to  emigrate 
into  that  country;  quite  recently  30|000  emigrants  have 
crossed  the  frontier. 

To  show  how  surely  and  with  what  scrupulous  exactitude 
states  are  punished  according  to  their  sin,  we  may  as  well  re- 
call a  similar  evil  office  that  Russia  performed  for  Poland  in 
1620.  The  non- united  Christians  were  then  without  Bishops ; 
they  had  nothing  left  but  to  become  Catholics,  when  by  the 
intrigues  of  Russia,  Theophanes,  the  pretended  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  restored  the  schismatic  episcopate  at  Kief,  it  is 
with  no  satisfaction  that  we  mention  this;  this  schism  from 
a  schism  is  certainly  no  approach  towards  Catholicity. 

We  see,  then,  that  as  the  s])irit  of  nationality,  whicli  breaks 
out  with  new  power  now  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  so  long 
compressed  it,  is  relaxing  its  grasp,  is  the  canker  of  the  East- 
ern Church  in  general,  so  Rascolnicism  is  the  canker  of  the 
Hussian  Church  in  particular. 

The  greatness  of  the  evil  requires  an  adequate  remedy. 
Kffereut  parties  in  Russia  propose  different  nostrums  ;  and 
among  all  these  opposing  currents  ot  opinion,  the  idea  of  re- 
newing the  ancient  union  with  Rome  gains  ground,  especially 
among  persons  near  the  throne,  not  to  say  on  the  throne  itself. 
"VV  e  have  the  most  positive  assurances  that  the  government  is 
occupied  with  this  question ;  there  is  a  talk  of  memoirs  writ- 
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ten  on  different  sides  bj  order  of  the  goyemment;  the  provi* 
deodal  coarse  of  things  which  draws  together  the  Prenco  and 
Rusaian  govemmnts  and  nations  striires  every  one ;  the  al« 
nost  complete  deatrnction  of  the  Protestant  spirit  in  the  Rus- 
sian Church  is  another  sien :  the  uneasbess,  even  the  dangers 
into  which  the  Russian  Church  is  thrown  bj  the  Rascolnics 
in  general,  and  by^the  Staroveres  in  particular^  make  them 
look  anxiously  round  for  a  plank  of  safelT>  and  force  man^ 
pmoos  ta  hope  from  Old  Rome  the  aid  which  New  Rome  is 
evidentlj  unable  to  give*  These  and  several  other  ciremn- 
stances  sthr-vp  in  many  Russian  hearts  the  same  wishes  which 
Piua  IX*  tried  to-inspire  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate 
by  his  letter  to  the  Orientals.  The  idea  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Rome  ^ins  ground  in  Russia,  and  probably  before  long 
politicians  will  have  reason  to  become  awaie  of  the  fact.^ 


WAS  OAMFION  A  TRAITOR  TO  HIS  BBETHBEN? 

It  is  strange  and  ssd  to  have  to  put  a  question  of  this  kind 
concerning  a  person  whmn  we  feel  impelled,  in  spite  of  all 
dimbtSy  to  venerate  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  Yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  considered ;  for  it  has  been  asked^  and  an- 
swered in  the  affirmatiTOt  not  only  by  the  Protestant  persecutors 
who  put  Campion  and  his  companions  to  death,  but  also  by  his 
greatest  admirers^  by  many  of  his  contempcxary  biograpberst 
and  by  the  whole  series  of  Catholic  historians  since  his  day. 
Fathev  Parsons,  his  companion,  admits  the  fact,  though  he 
excnses  it  and  explains  it  awa^.  An  eye-witness  of  hia  mar- 
tyrdom puts  an  apology  into  his  mouth,  and  makes  him  under 
the  gallows  beg  the  pardon  of  those  who  had  been  compro- 
mised by  his  confession,  "desiring  all  them  to  forgive  nim 
whose  names  he  had  confessed  upon  the  rack;  for  upon  the 
commissioneES*  oaths  thai  no  harm  should  come  unto  tnem,  he 
uttered  some  persons  witii  whom  he  had  been.**  Bishop 
Challoner  acquiesces  in  the  charge ;  Lingard  allows  it,  thongh, 
as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  he  ought  to  have  perceived  tiie 
hopeless  inconsistency  of  the  account  given  in  nis  text  with 
the  dates  furnished  by  the  authorities  quoted  in  his  notes; 
and  now  our  last  CathoHc  historian  repeats  the  cuckoo  cry, 
and  Mr.  Flanagan  thus  mildly  announces  that  ,which,  if  true, 

•  Does  not  the  transfer  of  AI.  de  llayneval.  late  French  ambassador  at  Komf , 
to  St.  Petersburg  point  this  way,  espectaliy  since  the  Austrian  governmeat  has 
mtde  th0  lUce  cbang*  ? 
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certainly  deaerm  a  haraher  condenmalion  in  a  penon  of  Cam* 
pion*8  standing  and  pretanaiont 

"Once  only  did  he  show  some  want  of  firmness  (if,  indeed^  wa 
may  so  judge  him).  The  commissioners  swore  that  if  he  told  the 
names  of  some  persons  with  whotn  Ih^  had  been,  no  harm  sliould  fall 
upon  them.  If  not,  Campion  oui^hr  to  Imv;^  rLasoned,  whv  were  the 
commissioners  so  anxious  about  thcni?  and  oucrlu  to  have  remained 
silent,  for  fear  of  exposing  the  mnoccnt  to  suil'er  iti'j.  Being,  how- 
ever, himself  of  an  amiable  turn  of  mind,  and  hearmg  their  solemn, 
protestation,  he  revealed  the  names  of  several." 

Lame  excuie  for  an  inexcuaabla  act!  Or  ahall  we  say,  Un- 
happy caieleasness  of  btscoriana,  wlio  find  it  less  tioublosome 
to  admit  ^ood^oiaturedly  a  hoary  libel,  and  to  patch,  np  l^e 
hole  that  it  makes  with  the  first  materials  that  come  to  hmi^ 
than  laboriously  to  collate  aoconntSi  to  seek,  for  new  dooa-< 
mentSy  and  to  expose  the  inveterate  Use  wluck  have  hitherto 
been  far  too  easily  recerred  ?  . 

In  aaying  this,  we  are  not  blaming  Mr.  Flanagan,— he  haa 
conscientiously  compiled  from  the  usual  sources  a  histonr  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  £ngland;  we  only  affinn  that  thesa^ 
mmai  sources  are  sources  of  mndi  «mv  and  that  if  any  one 
wishes  to  relate  the  real  history  of  our  body,  he  must  givo^ 
himself  up  to  the  labour  of  original  research.  This  absurd 
story  about  Campion's  weakness  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  it  ia 
moreover  one  where  no  very  deep  digging  is  required  to  show 
the  plain  forgery  of  the  whole  charge* 

The  atory  was  this:  Campion  was  captured  July  17, 1581, 
together  wiUi  two  other  prieats,  and  some  thirty  gentleman 
and  others^  his  companions^  Thejr  ware  taken  to  London, 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  mto  other  prisons,  where 
they  were  carefally  secured  against  all  communication  with, 
the  world  outside.  No  one  knew  what  ihey  were  doing,  ex- 
cept by  the  reports  which  the  prison-keepen  or  the  govern- 
ment chose  to  spread.  After  a  while,  tho  Catholics  were 
horrified  with  the  stor^  that  Campion  had  apostatisedt  had  gone 
to  church,  had  committed  suidoe*  These  reports  were  after- 
wards contradicted ;  but  a  more  probable  one  was  soon  spread 
about,  that  he  had  confessed  the  names  of  those  at  whose 
houses  he  had 'been  received  and  entertained.  Thb  rumour 
gained  consistence  and  an  appearance  of  truth  from  the  eventa 
that  occurred:  almost  all  that  had  entertained  Campion  in 
the  various  counties  (and  a  good  many  also  that  had  not  en- 
tertained him)  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison,  on  his 
evidence,  as  lliey  were  told.  And  so  the  report  of  what  we 
must  call  his  treachery  to  his  friends  came  to  be  believed  by 
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many  of  the  poor  sufferers,  and  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
midat  of  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  reports. 

Spectators  from  a  distance,  however,  saw  more  clearly. 
"If  the  persecutors,**  says  Father  Louis  of  Grenada,  "dis- 
covered and  convicted  any  principal  Catholic,  they  pretended 
it  was  by  Campion's  con^ssion,  to  make  him  odious."  And 
though,  he  says,  they  often  pretended  this  in  cases  where  it 
must  have  been  false,  yet  as  in  many  of  the  cases  it  was  very 
probable,  these  latter  only  were  observed,  and  the  former  for- 
gotten :  fike  prophecies,  a  man  may  make  fifty  false  ones,  and 
we  take  no  notice;  if  he  makes  one  true,  then  we  are  all  atten- 
tion. It  was  also  observed,  that  the  very  rumour  of  Cam- 
pion's having  confessed  all  was  by  itself  of  a  nature  to  make 
those  likely  to  be  compromised  discover  themselves;  they 
would  be  thoroughly  frighten^,  and  would  be  casting  about 
for  all  means  of  safety.  And  so  it  was :  some,  who  fancied 
themselves  implicated,  fled ;  others  concealed  themselves,  and 
SQ  betrayed  themselves.  They  were  taken  up  on  speculation, 
and  charged  with  entertaining  and  comforting  Campion  as  if 
on  his  own  confession.  They  thought  it  all  up  with  them,  and 
so  confessed  every  thing ;  and  thus  Campion  was  discredited, 
and  the  queen's  treasury  was  enriched  with  an  outrageous 
fine. 

But  the  English  Catholics  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings 
could  not  take  this  calm  view  of  matters ;  the  lies  that  they 
heard  so  constantly  were  at  last  believed;  of  the  dirt  that  was 
thrown  so  plentifully,  some  stuck.    Campion  was  believed  to 
have  betrayed  them,  yet  they  could  not  suppose  that  he  was 
a  traitor;  though  they  were  suffering,  as  they  fancied,  through 
him,  yet  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  it  was  by  his 
fault, — his  character  stood  too  high  for  that^  the  "gem  of 
Christendom"  was  of  too  pure  water  to  be  suspected  of  such 
a  flaw.    Yet  there,  as  they  thought,  was  the  ugly  fact,  for 
which  they  had  to  apologise  and  account  as  well  as  they  could. 
Hence  the  admissions  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  who,  not 
content  with  giving  their  own  explanation  of  the  matter  out  of 
their  own  heads,  must  needs,  after  the  fashion  of  Thucydides, 
forge  speeches  for  their  hero,  and  make  him  utter  their  words 
as  his  own.  Such  was  the  theory  of  historians  in  those  days— 
to  flll-up  the  voids  between  their  scanty  data  with  their  own 
suppositions,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  an  authenticity 
as  to  the  historical  facts.    When  a  difficult  arose,  they  formed  | 
their  own  theory  as  to  its  proper  explanation;  and  then,  instead 
of  giving  this  merely  as  their  own  theory,  they  put  it  into  the  J 
mouth  of  the  historical  personage,  and  made  it  his  own.  This 
they  had  learned  fraok  Thucydides  and  livy ;  it  was  the  xe- 
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cc  ivcd  style.  We  cannot  blame  the  writers  ;  we  only  men«* 
tioii  it  as  the  explanation  of  much  which  would  else  be  inex<* 
plicable  in  the  contemporary  biographers  of  Campion. 

For  example,  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  Thomas 
Trcsli  im,  and  others,  for  comforting  Campion,  November  14, 
1581,*  "a  letter  was  produced,  said  to  be  intercepted,  which 
Mr.  Campion  should  seem  to  write  to  a  fellow-prisoner  of  his, 
namely,  Mr.  Pound,  wherein  he  did  take  notice  that  by  frailty 
he  had  confessed  some  houses  where  he  had  been  ;  which  now 
he  repented  him,  and  desired  Mr.  Pound  to  beg  him  pardon 
of  the  Catholics  therein,  saying  that  in  that  he  only  rejoiced 
tliat  he  had  discovered  no  things  of  secret,**  Now  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  ?  Those  who  believed  that  Cam* 
pion  had  really  betrayed  persons  who  were  before  unknown, 
and  who  without  his  confession  might  have  escaped,  could  not 
give  the  very  obvious  meaning,  namely,  that  he  had  told  no- 
thing that  had  not  been  known  before — that  he  had  revealed 
nothing  that  was  a  secret  to  the  commissioners ;  they  had  there- 
fore to  furnish  another  explanation,  and  instead  of  giving  it  as 
their  own,  they  must  needs  put  it  into  Campion's  own  mouth, 
and  insert  it  in  his  dying  speech.  **  Farther,  he  declared  the 
meaning  of  a  letter  sent  by  himself  to  Mr.  Pound,  in  which 
he  wrote  that  he  would  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  some  houses 
where  he  had  been  entertained,  affirming  upon  his  soul  that 
the  secrets  he  meant  were  not  matters  of  treason,  but  saying 
Mass,  hearing  confessions,  and  the  like."f 

Now  in  spite  of  this  speech,  which  the  "  eye-witness"  of 
Campion's  death  in  true  historiographical  style  puts  into  his 
moutli,  we  assert  that  Campion  said  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that 
if  he  had  said  it,  he  would  have  told  a  lie,  because,  in  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  not  betray  a  single  Catholic.  The  only  thing  he 
did  was  this :  when  his  companions  confessed  where  they  had 
been  with  him,  and  how  long  they  had  stopped  at  each  place, 
and  what  they  had  done  there,  and  when  this  circumstantial 
and  detailed  account  was  shown  to  Campion  on  the  rack,  then, 
seeing  that  it  was  no  secret,  he  owned  its  truth.  But  when 
they  racked  him  to  tell  what  they  did  not  know, — at  whose 
houses  he  had  been  in  the  intervals  which  they  could  not  fill 
up  from  other  persons'  confessions,  —  then  the  holy  martyr 
would  confess  no  place  of  their  being  but  at  inns." 

The  only  copy  that  we  have  found  of  what  purports  to  be 
Campion's  confession  carries  this  explanation  on  its  very  front. 
It  is  to  be  seen  among  the  Burgliley  papers  in  the  British 
Museum  (Lansdowne,  vol.  xxx*  no.  7o).   It  first  states  that 

*  See  Ramlier  for  January  1857. 

f  ChaUoner,  ilflai<0iM»y  Pritfatt^ToLip.  76. 
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Campion  confessed  being  at  the  houses  of  Lord  Yaiix,  Sir 
Tliuuias  Trcbham,  and  Sir  William  Catesby,  in  the  sui^nner 
of  1580,  where  he  was  not.  After  this  the  paper  consists  uf 
several  paragraphs,  all  headed  with  certain  names,  which  were 
those  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  conducted  Campion  about. 
These  young  men  were  a  kind  of  hiy  mi^bioni.i'ics,  whom  th.e 
fathers  were  obliged  to  employ  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
instructions  which  they  brought  w  ith  them  (a  copy  of  which  we 
hare  been  fortunate  enough  to  lind  in  the  archives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium  at  Brussi  Is").  They  w  ere  never  to  treat  di- 
rectly with  heretics,  but  to  |  loc  ure  the  a^sibUiuce  of  Catholics, 
who  were  to  endeavour  to  convert  their  friends ;  when  thev  saw 

• 

theui  inclined  to  be  fair  and  to  listen  to  reason,  the  inquin  rs 
were  to  be  introduced  to  the  Jesuit  father  to  be  fully  in- 
structed and  received,  though  even  then  the  fathers  were  not 
to  allou  themselves  to  be  known  as  Jesuits.  Parsons  and 
Campion  founded  a  confraternity  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  in  Enijland,  and  tliis  organisation  enabled  them 
to  make  the  astonishing  number  of  20,000  conversions  in 
thirteen  months.  But  to  return  to  the  pretended  (  (jiifesj^ion. 
We  will  c(^py  out  enough  of  tJie  document  to  show  that  it 
can  only  bear  the  interpretation  we  put  on  it* 

Henry  Perpejfnif  JS$q,^  Jervyi  Perpojfntf  Esq* 

CampyoA  [con&aaeth]  that  he  was  there  all  last  ChrtstmaSy  and 
tUyed  tliere  until  the  Tuesday  after  Twelfth-day,  brought  thither  fay 
Jervys  Perpoynt.  Qmfemd  by  both  the  Perpoyntt,  He  said  Masaes, 
and  confessed  Jervys  every  week  once. 

Henry  Sachwerell,  Esq, 

Campyon  [confcssofl  ]  th^t  he  was  there  about  the  Wednesday 
after  1\v('lfth-day  last,  tamed  there  one  night*  Confessed  by  Mr, 
^achcvo  ell  s  and  that  he  said  one  Mass," 

And  so  oD|  thfi  confession  of  some  one  else  being  added  to 
that  of  Campion.  So  that  by  these  entries  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  confessed  first:  whether  Campion  was  the  traitor, 
on  whose  information  his  entertainers  were  apprehended;  or 
whether  they  were  caught  by  chance  and  compelled  to  con- 
fess, their  confession  being  afterwards  shown  to  Campion,  and 
owned  by  him  as  true  w  hen  he  saw  that  all  was  known.  For 
assuredly  he  iras  not  bound  to  safier  the  tortures  of  the  rack 
in  order  to  conceal  that  which  was  no  secret.  But  an  entry 
that  occurs  shortly  after  takes  away  all  uncertain^. 

Ay'icrs  of  tlie  Siiptr,  i^  fnt. 

Jervis  Pcrpoynt  [confesseth]  that  ho  in  oiight  Campyon  tliiiher 
about  the  Monday  se  miight  after  TweifUi-day  last,  where  they  met 
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with  Tempest  by  former  appoinUutut ;  afcer  uliicli,  Campyon  con- 
fcssetli  he  went  northwards  with  Tempest,  and  that  tlioy  kept  com- 
pany together  about  muM  days,  and  will  coajtss  no  ^lace  of  tlwir 
being  but  at  inns,*' 

Burghlcy  cither  could  not  catch  Tempest,  or  else  found 
him  too  stout  to  force  a  confession  from.  C'ampion  wiis  upon 
the  i;ick,  and  they  tried  to  make  liim  say  where  he  had  been 
and  where  he  had  lodf^cd  while  in  Tcmpest*s  company.  But 
they  could  not  show  him  that  the  places  were  knf)wn  to  them. 
Where  he  and  Tempest  had  been  was  still  '*a  thing  of  secret,** 
and  he  would  reveal  no  secret;  so  obstinate  was  he,  that  Lord 
Hunsdon  declared  that  *'it  was  easier  to  rack  the  maa'a  beart 
out  of  his  body  than  a  word  out  of  his  mouth.*' 

This  conviction  arises  a  priori  in  our  mind  ^ftcr  once 
reading  ov(>r  Campion's  pretended  conlession.  Our  convic- 
tion attains  the  degree  of  a  demoaatrated  truth  alter  tbe  £bi- 
lowing  evidence : 

1*  Campion's  confession  is  owned  to  have  been  "at  the 
rack."  The  evidence  read  (against  Lord  Vaiix,  Tresham, 
and  the  rest)  was  a  confession  of  Mr.  Campion  s  at  the  rackj''^ 
Now  we  find  by  Kisbtoi.'s  diary  in  the  Tower,  and  other  au- 
thorities, that  Cam})ion  was  racked  altogether  only  three  times, 
twice  before  August  olst,  and  once  on  ilu-  .'Ust  of  October. 
Kow  this  latter  date  is  too  late  to  assign  as  tliat  of  the  alleged 
confession,  as  by  tlvit  time  many  of  tlic  parties  said  to  have 
been  betrayed  by  it  were  already  in  prison  on  the  charge. 
Therefore  it  remains  that  the  alleged  confession  must  be 
dated  before  the  olst  of  August.  And  this  deduction  is  ren- 
dered quite  certain  by  documentary  evidence ;  for  instance, 
there  is  a  letter  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  Lord  President  of  the 
North,  to  Burghiey,  the  original  of  which  n)ay  be  seen  in  the 
Lansdnwne  \]ss.  (vol.  xxxiii.  no.  8.)  It  is  dated  "York, 
this  IHth  of  yhigvst  1581,*'  and  contains  these  words,  **  W hat 
1  may  1  e  able  to  jierform  touching  the  contents  of  my  lord's 
letters  concerning  those  things  \vhich  Campion  hatJi  confessed^ 
your  lordship  shall  have  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  dare  assure 
your  lordship  that  some  things  which  I  see  he  l  ath  confessed 
be  true.**  Here  we  see  that  the  alleged  confession  was  made 
before  the  18th  of  Angust,  and  that  it  contained  such  evident 
contradictions  that  Huntingdon  could  only  dare  aflirni  tliat 
some  things  in  it  were  true;  the  rest,  of  course,  being  manifest 
lic^.  There  is  another  letter,  quoted  by  Lingj  rd  from  Digges,-(- 
and  dated  August  10th:  "We  have  gotten  from  Campion 
knowledge  of  all  his  peregrination  in  England — Yorksniret 

*  Report  of  Trial :  see  Rambler  for  January  :857. 
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Lancabliiie,  Denbigh, Nortlianipion,  Warwick,  Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, &c.  We  have  sent  for  his  hosts  in  all  countries.'* 
Moreover,  the  account  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Vaux  and  the 
rest  dates  Campion's  confession  **  the  —  of  August  last."  It 
is  therefore  abundantly  evident  that  this  confession  was  made 
or  forged  in  the  month  of  August. 

2.  But  was  it  made  by  Campion  at  all  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  tiiat  Campion  had  made  no 
such  confession  before  the  .31st  of  August.  Rishton,  in  his 
Diary  oj  ike  Tower ^  at  that  date  makes  the  folluwirig  entry: 
**  Campion,  having  been  twice  stealtliily  racked,  is  brought 
out,  with  the  priests  and  Catholic  laymen  imprisoned  with 
him,  without  any  preparation  whatever,  to  dispute  with  the 
heretics  m  the  public  chapel  of  tlie  Tower,  on  condition  that 
he  was  to  allege  no  argument  whatever  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  only  answer  the  objections  of  the  ministers.  Afterwards 
there  were  two  or  three  other  disputations,  at  the  request  of 
the  nobles;  but  quite  private,  and  not  public  as  before,  be- 
cause the  heretics  had  ])erceived  that  their  cause  had  been  no 
little  injured  by  the  former  disputes,"  Two  years  and  one 
month  after  Campion's  martyrdom,  and  two  years  and  four 
months  after  the  first  of  these  conferences,  the  Protestant 
ministers  who  took  part  in  them  published  their  own  account 
of  what  was  said  and  done  there,  in  a  small  quarto  volume, 
entitled,  A  true  Report  of  the  Disputation,  or  rather  Private 
Conference,  had  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon  with  Ed,  Camp'wn,  Je- 
suite,  the  last  ofAvgvst  1581.  Set  down  hy  the  retercnd  learned 
men  themselves  that  dealt  therein,  W hereunto  is  joi?ied  also 
a  true  Report  of  the  other  three  days'  Conferences  had  there 
with  the  same  Jesuit^  which  now  are  thought  meet  to  he  pvh~ 
I  is/ted  inj^rint  hy  authority.  Impnnted  at  London  by  Christo- 
pher  Barker^  Printer  to  the  Queens  most  excellent  majesty^ 
Januarie  1,  1583  (1584-  new  style). 

This  authoritative  report  Wcis  put  out  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  had  been  current  for  two  years,  that  Cam- 
pion l]ad  beaten  all  his  opponents.  Kowell  and  Day,  the 
Deans  oi'  St.  Paul's  and  Windsor,  his  opponents  in  the  first 
disputation,  trust  that  by  this  true  relation"  (put  forth,  it  is 
true,  more  than  two  years  after  Campion's  death,  but  still  writ- 
ten from  notes  taken  at  the  time)  "  all  Catholics  that  have  any 
spark  of  shamefastness  left  will  be  made  to  blush  for  Master 
Campion's  sake,  being  so  manifestly  deprehended  in  so  many 
,  lies  so  braggingly  advouched."  Their  arguments  descend  to 
such  mere  j)ersonalities  as  whether  Campion  could  read  Greek 
OiT  no;  \\hLLher  he  had  really  read  the  books  lie  quoted; 
whether  twenty  years  before  he  were  not  a  beggarly  scholar 
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at  the  Blue-Coat  School;  and  so  on.  iSo  opportunity  of  cast- 
ing discredit  upon  him  is  alluwed  to  pass.  '*  Surel)',"  write 
the  very  reverend  dccins,  "  we  do  think  ouisclveb,  and  may 
say  in  truth,  that  if  we  had  been  so  openly  convicted  so  many 
ways  and  in  such  sort  as  Master  Campion  was,  we  sliould 
while  we  lived  be  ashamed  to  show  our  faces."  The  object- 
of  the  book  is  to  show  up  Cauipion  as  a  bragging  and  boastful 
liar.  Not  a  stone  is  left  unturned  \\  here  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  dauiaginfr  his  moral  chai  aca  r  or  his  intellectual  ability. 
If  the  deans  could  have  shown  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 
brethren,  there  would  have  been  no  measure  to  their  volu- 
minous blateration  on  so  damaging  a  theme. 

According  to  this  report,  Nowell  and  Day  began  the  dis- 
pute by  demanding  of  Campiuii  what  he  meant  by  cliarging 
the  queen's  majesty's  most  merciful  governmeni  with  cruelty 

and  torments  practised  upon  his  fellows  in  religion  ?  

"VVhereunto  he  answered,  that  he  was  punished  for  religion 
himself,  and  had  been  twice  on  the  rack ;  and  that  racking 
was  more  grievous  than  hanging,  and  that  he  had  ratlier  choose 
to  be  hanged  than  racked."  After  some  replies  from  the  two 
deans,  **  Master  Lieutenant"  of  the  Tow  er,  Sir  Owen  Hop- 
ton,  '*  being  present,  said,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
racking,  who  had  rather  seen  than  felt  the  rack ;  and  admon- 
ished him  to  use  good  speech,  that  he  gave  not  cause  to  be 

used  with  more  severity  Besides  this.  Master  Beale, 

one  of  the  clerks  of  her  majesty  s  privy  council,"  who,  with 
another  named  Norton,  who  was  also  there,  and  Owen  Hop- 
ton,  had  presided  over  Campion's  racking,  "  being  by  chance 
resent,  demanded  of  him  before  all  the  company  there  assem- 
led  whether  that,  being  on  the  rack,  he  were  examined  upon 
any  point  of  religion  or  no.  Whcreunto  he  answered,  that 
he  was  not  indeed  directly  examined  of  religion,  but  moved 
to  confess  in  what  places  he  had  been  conversant  since  his 
repair  into  the  realm. 

'*  Master  Beale  said,  that  this  was  required  of  him  because 
many  of  his  fellows,  and  by  likL'lilioud  he  himself  also,  had 
reconciled  divers  of  her  highiu>s's  subjects  to  the  Romish 
Church,  and  had  attempted  to  withdraw  them  from  their  obe- 
dience due  to  their  natural  prince  and  sovereign. 

W hereunto  he  answered,  that  forasmuch  as  the  Chris- 
tians in  old  time,  being  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  books  of 
their  religion  to  such  as  persecuted  them,  refused  to  do  so,  and 
misliked  with  them  that  did  so,  calling  them  traditores,  he 
might  not  betray  his  Catholic  brethren^  which  were  (he  said) 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

listen  to  this  \  before  that  vast  assembly  of  the  highest 
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nobility  of  the  country,  Catbolic  and  Protestant ;  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  three  men  who  had  presided  over  his  racking, 
and  who  must  have  written  down  any  confession  that  he  made, 
he  answers :  "  In  old  days  they  were  called  traitors  who  only 
betrayed  the  dead  books  of  their  religion ;  how  much  mate 
should  1  be  a  traitor  if  I  had  betrayed  my  brethren,  the  livii^ 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  !'*  Now  if  he  had  done  so,  if  he 
had  made  any  such  confession  as  was  alleged,  would  he  have 
dared  to  make  such  an  answer?  Would  not  Hopton,  and 
Norton,  and  Beale,  and  Nowell,  and  Day  have  turned  round 
upon  him  at  once,  and  said,  **  Then  by  your  own  confession 
ou  are  a  traitor,  for  you  have  betrayed  your  brethren  ;  and 
ere  is  your  act  of  treason  signed  by  your  own  hand"  ?  But 
no  such  answer  was  made. 

"  But  it  was  replied  by  Master  Beale,  that  it  was  conve- 
juent  in  policy  for  the  prince  to  understand  what  such  as 
were  sent  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (her  majesty  and  the 
realm's  mortal  enemy)  did  within  her  dominions ;  and  to  know 
ber  foes  from  her  faithful  subjects,  specially  in  such  a  time  as 
tkis  wherein  we  live ;  and  that  this  inquiry  did  not  touch  the 
Cftuse  of  religion.  After  this  we  came  to  the  matter  of  his 
book." 

Campion's  answer  is  that  of  a  man  who  not  only  knows 
that  he  It  fused  to  make  any  confession  whatever,  but  who  is 
also  utterly  ignorant  that  he  is  suspected  of  having  made  such. 
There  is  no  denial  of  his  having  done  so,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  deny ;  there  is  no  accusation  that  he  knows  of.  But  there 
is  the  most  natural  and  open  assumption  of  perfect  innocence 
from  any  such  a  stain  ;  and  a  denunciation  of  the  heinousness 
of  the  sin  such  as  no  man  would  have  made  in  the  presence  of 
enemies  whom  he  knew  to  be  conscious  of  his  having  com- 
mitted it.  It  is  morally,  almost  physically  impossible,  that 
Campion  should  both  have  been  a  traitor,  and  should  have 
made  such  a  reply  as  is  here  attributed  to  him. 

Ou  the  31st  of  Autrust,  then,  Campion  had  made  no  con- 
fession ;  yet  the  confcijoion  which  was  put  about  as  Campion's 
was  then  in  existence.  lius  confession  was,  therefore,  a 
forgery.  Moreover  it  was  put  aljout  by  Lord  Burghley,  the 
prime  minister,  and  the  other  officials  of  the  government,  who 
are  thus  implicated  in  the  lony.  Further,  as  we  have  proved 
that  Campion  ccruiinl}  luid  nut  confessed  any  thing  when  it 
was  said  he  had,  and  when  a  confession  said  to  be  his  was 
cariicd  al.uut,  there  is  no  ground  for  suspicion  that  he  after- 
wards made  any  confession;  lor  he  is  only  accused  of  having 
acted  this  treacherous  part  previously  to  the  31st  of  August. 
The  pretended  coufesbion,  ou  which  Lord  Vaux,  Trcshaui| 
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Catesby,  and  others,  were  coudemned,  was  dated  "  in  August 
last  ;**  the  letter  of  Huntingdon  fixes  its  date  before  August 
18th ;  that  quoted  by  Lingard  in  his  notes*  fixes  it  before 
August  10th.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  Lingard,  in  his  text,  haa 
unaccoontably 'written  that  "the  second  time  Campion  suffered 
the  torture*'  {and  he  gives  in  th&margin  the  date  October  31, 
which  was  the  date  of  his  third  racking)  "  he  made  disclosures 
which  he  deemed  of  no  importance the  truth  being,  that 
from  £rst  to  last  he  disclosed  nothing  of  secret,  nothing  which 
was  not  abundantly  manifest  without  his  confession.  This, 
of  course,  was  no  disclosure  at  all ;  yet  when  Poundes,  who 
had  heard,  and  partly  believed  the  reports  of  his  weakness, 
wrote  to  him  to  know  if  he  had  really  acted  the  traitor,  bis 
tender  conscience  reproached  him  even  for  this  entirely  indif- 
ferent act,  which  all  our  martyrs  allowed  themselves  to  do  ;  he 
begged  pardon  for  having  simply  confessed  tl.e  names  of  his 
entertainers,  even  when  otherwise  well  known,  and  by  their 
own  confession ;  he  protested  that  he  had  told  nothing  of  secret; 
and  be  declared  that,  come  rack,  come  rope,"  his  persecutors 
should  not  get  another  word  out  of  him  that  they  could  in 
any  way  make  use  of.  Campion  was  too  stout  a  confessor, 
too  glorious  a  martyr,  to  need  such  lame  excuses  as  Mr.  Flana- 
gan makes  for  him ;  we  have  cited  the  Protestant  false  wit- 
nesses to  give  testimony  against  him,  and  the  witnesses  have 
convicted  each  other  of  falsehood.  The  account  of  the  con- 
ference, published  by  authority,  and  written  by  his  deadly 
enemies,  gives  the  lie  to  all  those  false  charges  which  Burghley 
and  his  minions  so  industriously  spread  about  the  holy  martyr, 
and  to  which  the  poor  persecuted  Catholics  managed  to  give 
more  colour  than  they  deserved  by  their  injudicious  explana- 
tions and  apologies.  The  just  man  is  acquitted  by  the  mouth 
of  his  persecutors,  et  mentiia  est  iniquitas  sibi. 
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I%e  Elements  of  Drawing y  §c    By  John  Iluskin. 

It  is  a  horrible  completeness  of  conquest  that  leaves  no  parcel 
of  an  invaded  country  at  liberty,  and  puts  every  man  into  the 
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chains  of  slavery.  Tt  seems  as  if  our  days  were  to  witness 
the  pretensions  of  the  evil  spirit  to  all  the  pleasures  whick 
are  m  reality  \he  powers  oi  tins  world.  Perhaps  there  maj 
be  ^reat  struirirles  coming  on,  great  periods  of  comhat  for  the 
Church — the  iKiiural  antagonist  of  evil — in  ]>reparation ;  lor 
which  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  faithful  should  have  been 
reminded  that  a  CliristiaTi  is  never  safe  but  in  siiffeririGr,  and 
that  the  mental  or  bodily  pleasures  in  which  human  nature 
takes  delight,  though  occasionally  lawful  for  the  consolation 
of  our  weakness,  do  not  beloni;  to  the  dominion  of  a  crucitied 
Master.  There  liave  been  for  ages  domains  of  intellectual 
joy  apparently  lett  by  the  policy,  or  neo-ligence,  or  necessi- 
ties ol  the  prince  of  this  world,  "  tenebrarum  harum"  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  true  religion — certain  achievements,  mys- 
teries, and  eifects  of  ai  t  tiiat  liad  come  to  be  considered  sa- 
cred, so  exclusively  had  tiiey  been  applied  to  sacred  purposes 
by  appealing  to  sacred  feelings.  From  this  have  arisen  in  our 
own  days  the  errors  of  persons  who  believed  that  the  revival 
of  certain  forms  and  fashions  would  lead  to  the  revival  of 
the  high  principles  that  were  connected  with  them  in  former 
pcri(j(is  of  the  world.  The  warning  against  this  error  is  found 
in  another  fact  of  our  days,  that  all  these  hitherto  exclusively 
religious  effects, — as  we  will  call  them,  for  want  of  a  better 
word, — whether  in  architecture,  music,  painting,  eloquence, 
or  other  arts,  liave  been  appropriated  to  popuhir  and  secular 
purposes.  No  perishing  sonl  need  now  incur  the  inconve- 
nience of  remorse  and  repentance  by  being  touched  with  the 
impressiveness  of  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony.  If  he  wants  to 
see  it  well  done,'*  he  has  every  thing  short  of  High  Mass  at 
the  opera.  He  is  in  no  peril  of  being  moved  by  an  ideal  picture  ' 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  he  can  see  Mario  got  up  exactly  hke  I 
Leonardo's  Clirist.  He  may  escape  the  melting  mood  of  Holy 
Week  in  the  Sixtme  Chapel,  for  he  can  grow  familiar  with 
all  phrases  of  religious  music  at  oratorios,  and  sit  as  a  most 
unmoved  spectator  of  the  tears  of  our  Blessed  Lady  drama- 
tised by  liossini  without  any  thought  but  of  an  eveninir's 
entertainment.  Yet  a  little  more,  and  we  shall  have  excur- 
sion-trains to  Calvary.  In  tin's  stage  of  dilettante  degrada- 
tion and  sentimental  decrepitude,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  queen  of  all  human  arts,  to  whom  it  is  given  in  her  . 
language  of  love  to  lUter  thoughts  too  delicate  and  spiritual 
to  be  conveyed  in  grots  words,  should  escape  unappropriated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  power  of  painting,  as  the 
book  of  the  unlearned, — not  only  of  the  unlearned  who  can-  ' 
not  read,  but  of  the  more  unlearned  who  cannot  think,  and 
of  the  greatest  of  ail  foolsi  those  who  cannot /««^ — i&  too 
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unqueidonable  to  be  ignored,  and  too  inTmeible  to  be  argued 
«way«  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  invent  a  false  sem« 
blance  of  art  to  discredit  the  true  one,  and  to  lead  astray  those 
who  might  have  benefited  by  it,  just  as  mesmerism  has  be* 
eome  the  counterfnt  of  miracles  and  fanaticism  of  religion* 
There  has  therefore  arisen  in  this  our  day  a  sect  of  painters 
affecting  the  formalities  and  fashions  of  the  early  religious 
art  without  a  particle  of  its  sublime  feeliog,  who  play  in 
modem  exhibitions  the  same  character  that  the  Puritans  did 
in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In,  the  nomenclature  of  our  a^e,  they  should  be  called 
the  MethodiiU  of  art*  They  are  immense  precinans,  see 
every  thing  at  the  end  of  their  nose,  are  great  about  a  dead 
leaf  or  a  deal-shaving,  and  take  exactly  the  same  view  of  the 
world  as  the  fly  in  the  fable  did  of  the  inside  of  St.  Paul's 
dome.  They  not  only  affect  to  be  able  to  see  the  panorama 
inside  of  their  millstone  more  profoundly  than  any  one  else» 
but  scout  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  worth  viewing  out- 
side of  it.  We  should  naturallv  expect  to  find  such  painters 
aping  the  fashions  and  the  wewiesses  of  semi-barbarous  pe- 
riods, when  heraldic  colours  and  conventionalities  were  the 
poison  of  art ;  systematically  repudiating  grace,  beauty,  and 
perspective;  defiant  of  all  tradition  or  authority;  deliber- 
ately rebellious  to  the  natural  or  religious  feeling  that  partly 
corrected  the  style,  as  it  ennobled  the  inspirations,  of  the  old 
masters,  and  making  a  horrible  mess  of  their  work  when  they 
approach  religious  art.  Accordingly  we  find  there  is  just  as 
much  difference  between  their  pictures  and  those  of  the  an- 
cient school,  whose  resurrectionists  they  aspire  to  be,  as  there 
is  between  a  real  saint  and  one  of  the  canting  covenanting 
Roundheads  of  the  civil  wars*  We  need  only  remind  our 
readers  of  two  of  their  most  fiagrant  works,  Ettle  short  of 
blasphemy  in  their  conception,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  m  the  Exhibition.  One  was  Millais's  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  touching  passages  in  Scripture,  referring  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord :  "  What  are  these  wounds  in  Thy 
hands  ?  With  these  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  them 
that  loved  Me."  The  highest  interpretation  he  could  put  on 
this  passage  was,  that  our  Blessed  Lord  must  have  cut  His 
fingers  in  the  workshop  of  St*  Joseph ;  and  his  noble  illustra- 
tion was  a  careful  study  of  deal-shavings  and  other  accessories 
of  a  carpenter's  shop,  among  which  was  an  exceedingly  ill- 
favoured  young  Praise^God-Barebones  crying  for  sticking- 
plaster,  after  having  incurred  tlie  proveroial  consequences 
of  playing  with  edge-tools«  For  high  art,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  this  picture  was  immeasurably  inferior  in  either 
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execution  or  design  to  the  popular  print  of  the  "  CaiFbot;** 
and  it  makes  one  shudder  to  imagine  it  could  have  bean 
meant  to  be  allied  with  a  religious  idea^  and  put  forward  aa 
an  improvement  on  the  manifest  meaning  of  tne  saaoed  text* 
This  was  followed  some  time  after  by  Hunt's  still  more  scan- 
dalous illustration  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  words :  '^I  am  the 
light  of  the  world.**  This  was  so  monstrous,  that  it  required 
the  publication  of  a  passionate  panegyric  hj  Mr.  RuMin  to- 
endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  the  verf  just  ind^nation  and 
disgust  which  it  excited  eren  among  the  speetatoxa  at  the 
London  Exhibition.  We  can  testify  that  the  sensation  it 
produced  afterwards  at  the  Pans  Exhibition  was  no  leaa 
mingled  with  scorn,  lidicnle,  and  horror.  No  language  of 
reprobation  could  be  strong  enough  to  condemn  this  aba- 
minabie  caricature.  The  whole  conoeption  of  the  subjeet 
waa  neither  more  nor  less  than  th^  of  a  watchman  (not  of  the 
soberest)  carrying  a  lantern!  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
trust  oneself  to  comment  on  such  a  design,  identified^  alaa, 
too  well  with  the  subject  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  It  waa 
inrererently  imagined^  and  foully  painted.  A  Jack-o*«lan* 
tern,  a  glowworm,  a  gas-company,  Theseus's  suggestion  m 
"  Ppramus  and  Thisbe,'*  that  the  man  should  be  in  tfie  Ian*, 
tern, — ^any  thing  would  have  been  quite  aa  poetical  and  quite 
as  respectful  as  this.  The  ai  ti>t  who  could  conceive  such  anil- 
lustration  probably  thinks  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 'as  ushered 
in  with  "  Fast  t^!^•elve  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning."  Such 
are  tibey  who  scoff  at  the  religionists  of  Ooerbeek's  sekooif 
auch  are  the  results  of  Pre-Raphaelitiam. 

These  Puritans  of  panitlng  are  marshalled,  heralded^  and 
trumneted  by  Mr.  John  llus^;  a  painter's  pursuiTant  who 
has  ail  the  cant  and  truculence  of  the  Cromwell  of  art,  and 
marches  truncheon,  or  at  least  pen,  in  hand  aa  their  lord- 
protector.  So  meretricious  a  muse  aa  theirs  naturally  re- 
quires a  bully;  and  they  have  found  a  very  efficient  one. 
He  has  great  power  of  language ;  and  being  as  well  read  in  the 
slang,  and  perhaps  doctrines,  of  art,  as  old  Noll  was  in  the 
Bible,  he  uses  his  knowledge  in  much  the  same  spirit.  True 
art,  whatever  its  method  of  working,  whatever  language  it 
speaks  in,  whatever  subject  it  discourses  on — sacred,  profane, 
domestic,  or  natural — ^is  the  expression  of  love.  Ruskin's' 
whole  spirit  is  that  of  scorn,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
He  would  compel  us  to  love  what  he  deems  the  proper  ob- 
jects for  our  consideration,  as  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers 
would  have  enforced  the  Gospel  of  Peace  with  a  blunderbuss 
at  our  ears  and  a  dagger  at  our  throats.  His  is  the  very  spirit 
and  tone  of  Sir  Andiony  Absolute,  commanding  admiration 
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for  his  Pre-Rapliaelite  ^Ugi:  Zounds  t  sixrab!  the 
lady  shall  as  ugly  as  I  choose ;  she  shall  hare  a  hump  on 
each  shoulder ;  she  diall  be  as  crooked  as  the  crescent ;  her  one 
eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull  in  Cox*s  museum  \  she  shall  hare 
the  skin  of  a  mummy  [your  true  Pre-Raphaelite  complexion !] 
and  the  beard  of  a  Jew;-^he  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah!  yet  I 
will  make  you  ogle  ber  all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  mite 


Flesh  aadblood  cannot  stand  this;  and  we  eonfess^the  whole- 
time  we  read  any  of  Ruskin^s  works,  we  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion growing  upon  us  to  protest  that  we  would  ratiisr  run  the 
xisk  of  being  wron^  than  agree  with  one  wdio  has  such  an  in»* 
ptttiBeiit  coxcombical  way  of  announcing  even  the  most  trite 
and  undeniable  truths^  as  if  they  belonged  to  him  by  right  of 
diMoyury,  and  he  was  sure  you  intended  to  deny  them  all. 
Providence,  howerer,  has  mercifully  interposed  to  safe  us 
from  the  temptation;  for  though  all  his  opinions  are  pco« 
nounced  as  if  tfaey  were  pcospel,  and  dissent  is  threatened  witii 
as  fearful  a  vengeance  as  if  all  his  readers  were  naughty  school- 
boys, and  he  their  master,  he  has  the  saving  gift  of  mixing  up 
his  rsal  truths  with  so  much  nonsense  that  truth  and  error 
se«n  to  be  equally  without  value  in  his  eyes,  except  as  ma- 
terials to  aggravate  his  self-conceit  and  irritate  every  one 
die.  Rather  than  not  be  in  a  state  of  coutinual  fury  and 
fip^tingy  he  will  startle  you  with  the  most  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory challenges  to  your  common  sense,  and  all  that  is  most 
venerable  and  certain  in  the  traditions  of  art,  and  in  the  science 
^lat  artbts  have  accumulated ;  and  while  he  orders  you  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  outlines  in  existence,  and  sees  in  Na- 
ture nothing  but  a  thmg  of  shreds  and  patches  of  colour, 
will  discourse  like  a  gipsy  about  lines  of  life  and  lines  of 
thought,  and  such-like  cant,  and  refer  you  for  the  utmost 
perfection  of  lines  to  Tintoret,  whose  lines  were  chiefly  in- 
^ired  by  the  veins  in  alabaster,  and  Turner,  whose  aim  was 
to  supersede  all  outUne,  and  paint  an  idea  in  colour  with  as 
little  form  as  possible.  The  book  before  us  might  as  well 
have  been  called  the  Catechism  of  the  Pte-RaphaeHte  schooL 
It  18  Mr.  Rnskin's  recipe  for  making  a  Pre-fu^haelite ;  and 
though  art  is  so  yarious,  and  the  genius  that  makes  an  artist 
so  magnetic  of  the  truth  it  seeks,  that  no  system  that  vnll 
make  a  youth  study  art  in  any  kind  of  way  can  prevent  his 
becoming  an  artist  if  he  perseveres,  this  seems  the  most  un- 
likely method  of  teaching  or  helping  him  ihat  we  have  ever 
met  with.  This  teacher's  tone  of  speaking  of  or  to  children 
is  sbout  as  genial  as  that  of  Bumble  giving  a  lecture  in  a 
diarity-school ;  and  his  despotic  Cromwellian  spirit  is  pretty 
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well  illustrated  by  his  announcement  (p.  55) :  I  never  allow 
my  own  pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  any  tmng/'  Now,  inas- 
much as  the  essential  rules  of  art  are  exceedingly  few  and 
simple,  and  the  highest  art,  divested  of  the  cant  and  pre- 
tended mysticism  in  which  writers  like  Mr.  Ruskin  love  to 
envelop  it,  is  the  simplest  thing  to  ezplaiui  though  not  the 
easiest  to  do  that  can  oe,  it  gives  one  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Kuskin's  idea  of  teaching  is,  not  to  impart  know- 
ledge, but  to  parade  it;  not  to  enable  a  pupil  to  practise,  but  to 
buuv  him  for  Ins  i^orance  and  to  mjstily  him  with  theories. 

it  is  not  possible  for  us  in  our  limited  space  to  follow 
him  step  by  step  through  the  process  recommended  in  his 
book.  We  feel  morally  sure  that  no  student  who  follows  hia 
doctrine  and  examples  of  outlines  and  sketching  will  ever  be 
a  good  artist ;  but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  so  teazing  and  so  useless  to  a  be- 
ginner as  the  first  processes  of  shading  he  prescribes.  A  steels 
pen  is  the  very  last  instrument  in  the  world  we  should  advise 
any  student  to  draw  with,  and  the  woodcuts  here  given  as 
examples  the  very  last  models  we  should  take  for  imitation ; 
but  we  trace  an  affinity  between  these  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  the  barbarous  style  of  art  of  which  he  is  the 
apostle ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  his  method  would  eventually 
bring  up  a  young  barbarian  to  be  a  suitable  follower  of  himself, 
—-an  artist  tattooing  in  his  touch  and  a  writer  scalping  in  his 
style.  One  only  passsge  we  shall  call  particular  attention  to, 
because  it  contains  the  germ  of  some  of  the  gravest  defects  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  key  to  their 
vicious  colouring.  At  p.  52,  the  pupil  is  desired  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  shades  in  the  object  ne  is  drawing  by  looking  at 
it  through  a  round  hole  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea  in  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  and  then  matching  the  colour  seen  through 
it  by  tinting  the  paper  beside  the  circular  opening.  Now, 
unless  the  paper  is  laid  actually  on  the  stone  or  other  subject, 
which,  of  course,  is  impossible  for  a  landscape  or  group  of 
figures,  this  is  not  the  true  colour  of  it  as  seen  from  the  eye 
without  the  intervening  hole  in  the  paper;  and  a  picture 
painted  according  to  tins  prescription  will  be  only  a  succes- 
sion of  flat  patches  of  colour,  inlaid  and  unconnected,  as  most 
of  those  Pre-Raphaelite  paintings  are.  They  ignore  one  of  the 
chief  principles  on  which  the  great  masters  compo8ed,^that 
you  only  see  perfectly  the  one  point  on  which  your  eye  is 
focused,  the  principal  point  of  the  j^rincipal  object ;  all  the 
rest  is  included  in  your  view  by  movmg  your  eye  about.  In 
pictures  which,  like  altar-pieces,  are  to  be  looked  well  over 
and  meditated  on,  the  rule  is  relaxedi  so  that  you  read  them 
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in  their  diflercnt  parts,  which  are,  in  fact,  different  pictures 
included  for  convenience  in  one  frame.    The  principle  has 
been  often  abused  by  slurring  carelessly  over  all  but  the  chief 
point  in  the  picture,  and  hiding  every  thin^^  else  in  confusion, 
uncertainty,  or  bhickness;  but  even  thus  you  get  at  least 
one  good  ghmce  out  of  a  paiiitini^,  whereas  in  the  Pre-Ra- 
])haelite  mode  of  making  every  L  i^^lith  of  an  inch  of  space  a 
])rincipal  object,  you  have  notliinL:  but  an  impossible  mass  of 
confusion  to  look  at,  and  much  prating  about  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness and  conscientious  work  to  listen  to  afterwards.  Judge 
of  a  picture  as  you  would  of  a  book.    Does  it  tell  its  story  at 
once,  plainly,  ineliaceably  ?    If  it  doe^,  it  is  a  good  picture. 
If  it  does  not,  no  labour  in  littleness  cam  make  it  a  good  one. 
In  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  olive-trees  are  part  of  the 
idea,  and  they  should  be  like  olive-trees;  but  who  cares  in  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  whether  Calvary  be  granite,  marble, 
or  freestone  ?    Ruskin  would  '^\ve  you  a  sermon  as  long  as 
to-day  and  to-morrow  upon  the  mysticism  of  the  fracture  of 
.  every  stone  in  the  Via  I)(^lorosa,  and  take  you  bv  the  button- 
hole, snug  and  cosy,  witli  luiu  under  the  arch  of  the  Ecce 
Homo  to  make  sarcastic  remarks  on  every  passenger  in  the 
crowd,  particularly  those  who  were  of  your  way  of  thinking 
about  the  business  in  hand.    There  is  no  doubt  he  has  studied 
art  deeply;  but  there  is  just  the  difference  iKtween  the  under- 
standing he  has  got  from  his  study  and  tlic  knowledge  which 
makes  an  artist,  that  there  is  between  "our  own  correspond- 
ent" who  describes  a  battle,  and  the  general  who  wins  it.  In 
this,  and  in  all  his  writini^s  that  we  have  met  with,  there  is 
much  food  for  reflection,  much  tliat  is  suggestive,  a  good  deal 
of  truth — tliough  it  is  generally  turned  topsy-turvy  to  make 
it  more  startling;  but  tiie  writer  is  an  unsafe  guide  to  follow 
implicitly,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  and  thought  ])roduced  by 
Jus  writings  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  produced  by,  or  fa- 
vourable to,  art.   We  liave  said  already  that  we  do  not  believe 
a  student  can  leain  to  draw  by  the  jiroccss  he  reconnuends  ; 
but  if  he  has  learnt  well  beforehand,  he  may  improve  by  some 
of  these  sugi^^i  stions ;  and  we  will  do  Mr.  Ruskin  the  justice 
to  say,  that  the  explanation  of  some  rules  of  composition 
he  lavs  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ifook,  when  purihed 
from  the  cant  and  maudlin  sentiment  with  which  they  are 
interlarded,  are  very  sound  and  |)raetieal.    But  t^  en  in  these, 
as  in  most  of  his  other  violently-enforced  dogmas  on  art,  the 
student  must  remeaiber  that  though  they  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  a  picture  they  are  not  essential  to  it.    What  is 
essential  is,  first,  that  the  student  should  tlioroui^hly  under- 
stand and  have  modelled  in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  object 
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he  has  to  diaw ;  and  secondlyi  that  he  should  be  able  to  draw 
flat,  roondedi  and  angular  bodies,  for  his  subject  must  be 
composed  of  those  shapes  yariously  combined.  If  his  mind 
is  thoroughly  impressea  with  the  shape  of  the  thing  he  wants 
to  repiesent,  he  will  surely  soon  find  a  way  of  representing 
it,  whether  it  be  in  chiaroscuro  or  colour*  The  various  styles 
of  different  periods  have  all  had  some  peculiar  merit*  some 
method  of  overcoming  difficulties  in  art — which  for  a  time  was 
looked  on  as  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  till  it  be- 
came an  abuse  and  was  exchanged  for  a  newer  fashion.  The 
hard  outlines  And  geometrical  forms  of  one  period,  the  ana* 
tomical  rage  of  another;  the  expanse  of  bright  colours  of  one 
school,  the  concentration  in  another  of  light  or  colour  to  gain 
greater  depth  by  surrounding  it  with  black, — have  each  certain 
advantages  and  certain  faiun^^  which  the  artbt  muat  select 
from.  The  fashion  of  to-day  cries  up  one  as  perfection ;  the 
fitshion  of  to-morrow  su|»ersedes  it  with  another.  We  will 
have  none  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  dictatorship*  Liberty  in  art  for 
everi 
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A  Hufory  of  thp  Church  in  Kikj  land  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  Re  establishment  of  the  Hierarchy  in  I80O.  By  the 
Very  Kev.  Canon  Flanagan.  Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  633  and 
549.    Loudou  :  Dolman.  ^ 

This  work  has  one  great  and  incontestable  merit,  in  itsdf 
sufficient  to  account  for  and  excuse  a  multitude  of  mistakes 
in  detail^  if  such  should  be  found  to  exists  we  allude  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  our  first  and  only  ecclesiastical  history  with  any 
pretension  to  completeness,  and  embracing  the  whole  period 
team  the  original  conversion  «f  the  Britons  to  the  present 
time.  To  be  the  pioneer  in  this  path,  to  be  the  first  arranger 
of  the  disjointed  fragments  of  history,  is  at  once  to  occupy  a 
certain  rank  as  a  historian. 

Erom  adopting  this  plan,  however,  it  of  course  follows 
that  a  work  of  only  moderate  size  must  be  merely  an  outline. 
No  one  4M>uld  expect  that  the  history  of  the  eighteen  centu- 
ries that  have  elapsed  since  the  traiditionary  mission  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Britain  could  be  circumstantially  ex* 
hibited  in  somewhat  less  than  twelve  hundred  pages.  A  com- 
plete history  of  this  kind  must  to  some  extent  be  a  superficial 
one;  and  so  the  writer  acknowledges  in  the  outset  that  it 
never  was  his  intention  to  seize  every  minute  detail^  or  lo 
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propouiul  and  develop  antiquarian  and  rubrical  theories  or 

researches. 

Another  superficialism  into  which  such  a  plan  must  neces- 
sarily conduct  the  historian,  results  from  his  beiner  obliged  to 
content  hiinsoli  with  published  authorities,  without  testing 
their  accuracy  by  fresh  researches.  It  was  never  his  inten- 
tion, he  confesses,  to  wade  deep  in  that  sea  of  documents  that 
still  remains,  almost  unnoticed,  in  ancient  libraries  and  state- 
paper  offices.  His  task  involved  too  much  labour  to  permit 
such  a  search:  "the  necessities  of  the  Church  are  too  press- 
ing to  allow  time  for  prolonged  investijrations."  Mr.  Flana- 
gan, if  we  undeibtand  him  aright,  thinks  that  the  necessities 
of  the  Church  ai-e  so  urgent,  that  it  was  jnure  iniportant  to 
write  a  complete  history  at  once,  taking  for  granted  the  vera- 
city of  the  published  documents,  than  to  spend  time  in  testing 
the  received  opinions  on  points  of  detail.  "  Is  the  present 
generation,"  he  asks,  to  pass  away,  like  the  preceding  one, 
witliuut  the  advantage  of  a  history  so  interesting,  so  improv- 
ing, and  so  edifying  ?"  Of  course  the  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion will  depend  very  much  on  our  opinion  ol  the  veraciLy  of 
received  statements.  For  himself,  Mr.  Flanagan  thinks  such 
sources  ample ;  and  lie  tells  us,  that  after  endeavouring  to 
scrutinise  iil^  the  published  monuments  of  the  past,  he  has 
secured  what  he  deems  sufficient  both  for  truth  and  edification. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  Mr.  Flanagan's  assumption  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  only  an  assumption,  against  wiiich  many  pro- 
babilities can  be  produced.  The  weak  point  of  English  liter- 
ature is  incontestably  history.  Not  that  we  lack  names  of 
the  very  first  class  even  in  this  branch :  we  have  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  \vliich  leave  little  to  desire;  Gibbon,  too, 
is  a  writer  who  stands  by  himself,  in  spite  of  his  sarcastic  infi- 
delity. But  still  history  is  not  a  study  pursued  either  with 
the  same  love  or  the  same  success  among  us  as  it  is  among 
our  continental  brethren.  There  are  whole  periods  of  our 
past  national  existence  which  the  nation  neither  knows,  nor 
desires  to  know.  To  some,  the  interest  of  English  history 
begins  with  William  111. ;  others  carry  it  up  to  Cromwell;  a 
few  tiiink  the  account  of  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  the  turning-point  of  our  naiional  existence; 
beyond  that,  popular  research  and  interest  almost  fail.  The 
national  Protestantism  is  the  cause  of  this;  the  nation  has 
deserted  its  fathers'  paths,  and  cannot  afford  to  tell  or  bear 
the  truth  about  a  period  whose  history,  rightly  told,  refutes 
present  opinions :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  honest  men  are 
loth  to  expend  their  talents  on  a  forgery,  and  to  falsify  that 
which,  if  truly  told,  would  be  unpopular.    Hence  there  ia 
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scarcely  any  great  hlstoiy  of  England  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation ;  most  that  are  published  are  full  of  distortions,  be* 
cause  they  have  been  written  with  a  purpose,  and  firom  a  point 
of  view  quite  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  they  pretended 
to  paint.  So  far  as  mere  clerks'  work  goes,  there  are  honest 
collections  of  documents  for  those  ages ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  history  worthy  of  the  name  which  is  completely  trustworthy 
in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect.  The  carelessness  of  our  eodesiaa- 
tical  annalists  is  wonderful ;  even  a  work  of  such  pretension  as 
Sir  Henry  £llia*s  edition  of  DugdMt  Monoiiieon  ia  crammed 
with  errors;  and  though  so  many  English  houses  were  de- 
pendent on  abbeys  abroad,  jet  Uie  editors  seem  almost  to 
be  ignoimot  of  the  existence  of  works  like  the  GaUia  Ckrii' 
Uana  and  others,  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Continent  has  been  so  fully  elucidated,  and  have  neglected  to 
draw  from  evident  souices  the  materiids  both  for  correcting 
their  errors  and  for  enlarging  their  knowledge. 

Published  sources  of  English  ecclesiastical  hiatory  are  cer- 
tainly full  of  gaps,  not  to  mention  more  serious  errors ;  and 
the  very  period  concerning  which  most  errors  have  been  ac- 
cepted is  that  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  have  completely 
cleared  up,  namely,  the  period'  of  the  Reformation.  Under 
that  reign  of  terror  the  government  took  possession  of  mind 
as  well  as  body :  views  and  opinions  were  dictated ;  facta 
were  propounded  by  proclamation ;  no  means  of  testing  the  re- 
ports spread  by  government  was  permitted.  Catholics,  there- 
fore, frequently  acquiesced  in  rumours  which  they  could  not 
disprove ;  and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  ex- 
plaining and  apologising  for  ugly  events  instead  of  denying 
them,  aa  they  might  have  done  with  truth  had  they  but 
known  it. 

Next,  we  even  doubt  whether  Mr.  Flanagan  has  really 
examined  all  accessible  materials.  We  have  not  thoroughly 
looked  thxoug^  the  two  volumes,  from  want  of  time ;  but  so 
far  aa  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  the  aid  of  his  rather 
incomplete  index,  some  of  the  best  authorities  are  either 
omitted  or  used  very  scantily.  Father  Clement  Re  vner*s  jipof^ 
toUUe  of  the  Benedietm$9  in  England^  Father  Alford's  care- 
fully collected  Ckromeks  of  the  EngU$h.  Churchy  and  Father 
Serenus  (Bessy's  Chuurck'HuU^ry  itfBriUany,  all  abound  with, 
authentic  monuments,  mostly  reproduced  textually.  From  a 
note  in  the  second  volume,  we  aporehttid  that  Mr.  Flansflan 
never  examined  this  last  writer^  wnese  writings  he  describes 
fieom  Dodd ;  much  less  could  he  have  seen  that  most  valuable 
unpublished  portion  of  his  history  which  still  exists  in  Ma« 
in  tba  town^ibrary  of  Douai,  and  which  appeared  to  us,  (a 
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a  hasty  inspection,  to  be  almost  entirely  compiled  from  ori- 
ginal archives.  Tliis  part  commences  in  1199  and  ends  in 
1307,  and  certainly  ousfht  to  be  examined  thoroughly  by  any 
person  who  nndertakes  to  write  a  complete  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of*  England.  We  may,  then,  be  alk)wed  to  doubt,  first, 
whether  Mr.  Flanagan  has  used  all  accessible  materials;  and 
secondly,  if  he  had,  whether  these  are  sufficient  either  in  ex- 
tent or  in  trust  worthiness  to  found  a  complete  history  upon. 
And  if  tht  y  arc  not,  we  may  perhaps  put  the  further  question, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
Drst  to  ascertain  whether  the  materials  were  sound  beibre  the 
edifice  was  built,  than  to  make  liaste  to  build  it  up  of  such 
unproved  materials  as  came  to  hand. 

The  work  certainly  bears  marks  of  hurry  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  the  index  reveals  striking;  lacuna:  lioth  in  names  and  in 
tilings.  Tims  we  can  find  no  meniiou  of  King  ina,  though 
famous  both  as  an  ecclesiastical  legislator  (see  Wilkius*  Con- 
cilia)  and  as  a  lounder  of  religious  establishments;  one  of 
which,  in  an  altered  form,  is  in  full  vigour  at  Rome  even 
to  this  (lay.  Again,  in  a  complete"  ecclesiastical  history, 
we  should  have  thought  that  the  question  of  the  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  the  Church  requin  d  some  treatment,  how- 
ever brief;  nor  should  we  have  thought  the  origin  of  tithes 
in  this  country  of  so  exclusively  antiquarian  interest  as  not 
to  merit  even  a  Mu  iiLion.  History,  we  con.sider,  should  always 
be  treated  with  some  reference  to  existing  controversies,  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  present  state  of  tilings.  Now 
as  the  Anglican  clergy,  while  gladly  relinquishing  almost  all 
other  points  of  the  ceremonial  law,  has  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons ihade  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Divme  right  of  tithes, 
the  origin  of  the  impost  in  tins  country  seems  to  us  somewhat 
more  than  a  dry  point  of  antiquarian  research.  We  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  the  tax  \\as  orifrinallv  created  in 
favour  of  the  Church  ;  we  believe  it  to  iiave  been  an  old  civil 
impost,  transferred  in  the  eighth  century  to  ecclesiastical  use. 
We  are  unable  to  give  any  direct  proof  of  our  opinion ;  but 
we  argue  from  a  case  jirobably  analogous,  that  of  Belgium. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  British  province  w^as  pro- 
bably aduiiiiistered  in  the  same  way  as  its  neighbours.  Sow 
we  know  that  in  Belgium  the  tithe  was  part  uf  the  tax  paid 
to  the  Romans;  a  small  part,  it  is  true,  for  the  taxes  wire 
then  very  high,  auiounting  to  nearly  three  times  their  ]jre- 
sunt  sum  per  head.  When  the  Franks  subdued  the  country, 
this  tax  was  continued  upon  all  lands,  except  those  made  do- 
minial  or  governmental,  wiiich  of  course  were  not  assessed 
by  the  goveriiing  seigneurs  who  owned  them.    These  seig- 
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neurs  retained  the  greatest  part  of  the  tithes  in  their  owll 
hands,  a  small  portiou  being  from  time  to  time  made  over 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  before  the  period  of  the  Crusades; 
then,  however,  enthusiasm  was  high,  and  there  was  quite  a 
passion  lor  f  ounding  and  endowing  monasteries,  and  conse- 
quently the  religious  orders  and  clergy  became  owners  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  tithe.  Now  this  was  done,  it  may  be 
observed,  while  the  states  of  Europe  were  at  peace  with  one 
another ;  during  that  great  voluntary  exodus  of  Christendom 
against  the  Mahometans  the  goyernments  had  not  to  sustain 
the  expenses  of  petty  warfares  against  neighbouring  chief- 
tains, nor  of  standing  armies  kept  up  to  protect  their  frontiers. 
In  after  ages,  when  this  temporary  pacification  was  forgotten, 
the  chieftains  again  found  themselves  called  on  to  maintidn 
bands  of  men  for  their  defence ;  but  they  had  relinquished 
to  the  Church  the  revenues  on  which  they  formerly  relied  to 
pay  their  soldiers.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  to  resume  their 
gift,  or  to  impose  new  taxes  on  their  vassals  ?  The  latter 
course  was  adopted;  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  now  found  them- 
selves pressed  by  a  double  tithe — the  old  one,  that  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  new  one,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  new  needs  of  the  seigneurs.  Doubtless  the  coincidence 
in  amount  of  this  impost  with  that  ordained  by  Moses  for 
the  use  of  the  priests  caused  it  to  be  considered  especially 
fit  to  be  made  over  to  the  Church  ;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  not  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  that  in  its 
origin  it  had  no  pretence  of  Divine  right,  that  the  seigneurs 
in  giving  it  burdened  the  people  with  a  double  tax,  and  that 
changes  in  the  financial  or  political  state  of  a  country  might 
make  it  become  a  very  hard,  not  to  say  unjust,  imposition. 
Such  is  the  history  of  tithes  in  Belgium ;  and  we  cannot 
help  imagining  that  the  history  of  the  dotation,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, would  be  very  similar  in  England.  It  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  Romans  collected,  among  other  impost^,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  British  lands;  that  the  Britons, 
when  left  to  themselves,  continued  the  tax ;  that  it  was  pre- 
served by  the  Saxons  as  a  civil  contribution,  till  in  the  fervour 
of  their  conversion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  generated 
by  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  it  was  transferred  to  the  clergy.  But  governments 
could  not  always  continue  at  peace;  when  war  came,  the 
peasants  were  doubly  taxed.  If  so,  there  is  no  more  Divine 
right  of  tithes  in  England  than  in  Belgium ;  it  is  a  mere 
State  endowment,  raised  from  the  taxes  of  the  people  and 
given  to  the  Church  during  })leasure,  like  the  Maynooth  grant ; 
for  we  cannot  consider  the  Synod  of  786,  the  acts  of  the  par- 
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liaments  of  the  He])turchy,  and  tlie  agreement  between  King 
Alfred  and  Grutiirun  the  Dane,  as  at  all  more  perpetually 
binding  than  Sir  Robert  Peel's  act  of  18i5. 

Another  point,  omitted,  we  believe,  by  all  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians of  England,  is  the  curious  fact  mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Archbishop  Lanfravc  (cap.  xiii.  no.  32) :  **  In  the  suburbs 
of  Canterbury  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  in 
wliich  they  say  there  was  an  episcopal  see  in  former  times ; 
and  it  is  said  there  was  a  Bishop  of  it  before  Lanfranc  came 
over  to  those  parts.  But  since  the  canons  forbid  that  there 
should  be  two  Bishops  together  in  one  city,  Lanfranc  ordered 
that  no  more  Bishops  should  be  consecrated  for  that  place.'* 
Gervase  of  Dover  \in  Actis  Pontif  Cantuar,,  cap.  de  S.  El- 
phego  I  says  that  this  was  a  chorepiscopus  :  **  Formerly  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  a  chorepiscopus ^  who  had  his 
chair  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  outside  Canterbury.  This 
office  was  abolished  when  Lanfranc  came,  as  it  was  also  in 
all  other  places."  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
chorepiscopuSy  since  he  had  a  fixed  see.  Some  persons  have 
su})posed  that  he  was  a  successor  of  the  Bishop  whom  liertha, 
Ethelbert's  queen,  had  brought  over  with  her  from  Gaul.  It 
IS,  however,  a  point  which  wants  clearing  up ;  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  industry  of  students  of  history. 

We  are  only  giving  a  few  notes  of  points  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  should  have  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Flanagan.  Our 
readers  will  excuse  the  desultory  character  of  our  observa- 
tions, if  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  we  skip  to  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  speaking  of  the  exaction  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  by 
that  queen  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  our  author  says, 
"  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Protestant  writers  that  it 
was  refused  by  eighty  rectors  of  churches,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  presidents  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  twelve 
deans,  and  six  abbots  and  abbesses^"  besides  all  the  Bishops 
except  Kitchen  of  Llandaff. 

**  Cardinal  Allen,"  lie  continues,  "  who  travelled  through  a  consi- 
derable pr^rt  of  England  soon  after  these  events,  and  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  of  those  who  resigned,  gives  very 
nearly  the  <;ame  account.  He  Pays  that  besides  the  Bishops,  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  four  priors  of  relitjious  houses,  and  three  en- 
tire religious  communities,  there  were  t\M  lve  cathedral  deans,  four- 
teen archdeacons,  more  than  sixty  caiious  of  cathedral  churches, 
fifteen  rectors  of  university  colleges,  more  than  twenty  professors 
and  doctors,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  those  priests  who  were 
most  remarkable  both  fot  position  and  reputation." 

Now  is  it  really  true  that  there  were  only  two  hundred 
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and  £fty  or  sixty  ecclesiastics  who  were  found  faithfuli  and 
ready  to  suffer  rather  than  to  admit  Elizabeth's  pretensions  ? 
Ib  it  likely  that  those  wlio  so  lately,  at  the  restoration  of  reli- 
gion under  Cardinal  Pole,  Iiad  repented  of  a  former  fall,  should 
80  soon  forget  all  and  fall  again  ?  And  how  does  this  small 
number  explain  the  "  dismal  solitude"  which  Jewell  complains 
of  immediatelv  after  in  the  universities  and  in  the  Church, 
and  which  was  so  general,  that  as  a  remedy,  the  parliament 
had  to  admit  to  the  livings  men  ordained  at  Geneva  or  else- 
where abroad,  in  lack  of  those  who  were  fit  for,  or  would 
submit  to,  the  orders  of  the  Anglican  Bishops  ?  We  cannot 
beip  thinking  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Campion,  CathoUcsi 
for  want  of  better  informatioDi  acquiesced  in  the  false  re}K)rts 
of  ProtestantSi  who  would  naturally  do  all  they  could  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  very  extensive  protest  made  by  the 
clergy  against  their  violence. 

•  In  support  of  our  doubt,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  we 
are  told  only  how  many refused"  the  oath»  without  being  told 
to  how  many  it  was  tendered.  Now  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  in  tlie  visitations  of  the  first  year  of  Kiizabeth  compara- 
tively few  of  the  clergy  were  required  to  swear.  It  was,  we 
know,  part  of  Burgbley's  policy  in  dealing  with  recusants 
never  to  summon  many  at  a  time,  lest  consciousness  of  num- 
bers and  strength  might  give  boldness.  The  commissioners 
bad  general  orders  that  the  letters  to  be  sent  forth  for  the 
appearance  of  the  recusants  be  so  used  as  that  they  come  not 
many  together  at  a  time*'  (Harleian  Mss.  no  3t6,  fol.  65)« 
From  an  inspection  of  a  visitation-book  for  the  province  of 
York  in  the  State-Paper  Ofiice  (Dom.  £liz.  vol.  x.),  which  re- 
cords the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  in  the  north  in 
August,  September,  and  October  1559,  we  see  plainly  enough 
that  this  system  was  carried  out.  This  book,  which  is  not 
yery  clearly  kept,  purports  to  be  a  complete  diaiy  of  what 
was  done,  and  to  contain  the  names  not  only  of  the  recusants, 
but  of  those  who  subscribed  the  oath,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
absented  themselves  with  or  without  appearing  by  proxy. 
That  the  book  purports  to  be  kept  in  this  complete  manner 
will  appear  by  the  following  abstract  of  proceedings  at  the 
visitation  in  York  Minster  on  Wednesday,  September  6, 1 559 : 

Godfrey  Downes,  D.D.,  prebendary,  obstinately  and  peremp-> 
torily  refused  to  subscribe  on  three  separate  occasions ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  benefices. 

Robert  Purieglove«  suffragan  Bishop  of  Hull  and  prebendary^ 
refused  four  times  ;  hit  benefices  were  in  like  manner  sequestrated. 

George  Palmes,  LL.D.,  prehendaryi  and  Roger  MersbaJli  pre- 
bendary,  refused ;  and  were  deprived. 
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Robert  Baplborpe*  D.D.»  prebendary,  George  Willuinwon,  pre- 
bendary* and  Ricbard  Drewry,  prebendary,  subscribed  voluntarily. 
*Jo}in  Boxall,  *  William  Taylor,  ^Maurice  Clennocke,  Peier  < 

Nedd,  only  a})peared  by  proxy. 

John  Herde,  prebendary,  had  already  subscribed. 

William  Rokuby,  Archdeacon  of  tbe  East  Riding,  John  Grene, 
and  Baldwin  Norton,  appeared  by  proxy  ;  as  also  *Richard  Peter, 
prebendary,  John  Uebden,  Richard  Norman,  prebendary,  and  Wil- 
liaiii  Bell. 

John  Warren,  *Alban  Lan^dale,  Arthur  Lowe,  John  Seaton, 
IV  u  r  Valines,  *Thi)tii,is  Arderii,  preliendary,  Godlrey  Morley, 
Thomas  Clement,  liiomas  ihettton,  and  George  Blytbe,  made  no 
appcaiaiice  whatever." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  yiaitation-book  professes  to  give 
us  a  complete  list  of  the  persons  summoned,  and  a  division 
of  them  into  four  cat^ories — recusants,  subscribers,  abs^n* 
tees  who  appeared  by  proxy,  and  absentees  who  made  no  ap* 
pearance.  Of  the  two  categories  of  abaentees,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  sajj  that  ultimately  they  ware  nearly  all  reciu- 
ant8»  The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  above  list 
are  also  found  in  Dr.  Bridgewater's  list  of  persons.  not  in- 
deed all,  but  only  those  that  have  come  to  our  i^wledge, 
who  have  suffered  chains,  confiscation  of  goods^  exile,  or 
death,  under  Queen  Elizabeth."  We  need  not  wonder  at 
not  finding  the  names  of  tbe  other  absentees  in  the  same  cata- 
logue, which  is  so  incomplete,  that  it  does  not  contain  any  of 
tlie  names  even  of  the  recusants  of  the  above  list  wlio  axe  re- 
corded in  the  visitation-book  to  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
benefices,  and  to  have  been  bound  in  heavy  penalties  to  appear 
when  called  upon*  . 

Now  the  number  of  names  in  this  vkitation-book  alto** 
gether  amounts  only  to  thirty-six  recusants,  twenty-one  sub- 
acribers  (induding  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
leave  off  his  habits  of  tippling),  sixteen  absentees  who  ap- 
peared by  proxy,  and  seventeen  absentees  who  made  no  ap- 
pearance ;  that  iS|  sixty-nine  recusants  and  absentees  to 
twenty-one  subscribers.  Now  of  the  thirtj-nx  recusants, 
four,  or  at  most  'five  (for  one  is  too  common  a  name  to  be 
certain  of),  are  mentioned  as  sufferers  by  Bridgewater ;  of 
the  seventeen  absent  without  proxies,  three  are  certainly  in 
Bridgewater,  and  perhaps  two  more  {  of  the  sixteen  absentees 
who  sent  proxies,  seven  are  known  from  Bridgewater  to  have 
been  recusants.  Now  Bridgewater  certainly  knew  all  that 
Allen  knew,  for  Allen  was  part-author  of  the  book.  But  he 
only  knew  four  or  five  out  of  thirty-six  who  peremptorily 
refused,  and  were  deprived  on  the  spot,  and  only  ten  or 
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twelve  out  of  thirty-Beven  who  absented  themselTes ;  that  Is, 
he  knew  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  those 
who  were  deprived  in  this  partial  visitation**  At  the  end  of 
the  volume,  after  a  list  of  presentments  of  ruined  churches 
and  the  like,  we  find  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  rectors, 
vicarsi  and  curates  who  refused  to  attend  when  summoned. 
They  are,  for  the  Diocese  of  York,  158 ;  Chester,  85 ;  Dur- 
ham, 86 ;  Carlisle,  85 :  total,  814.  Of  these  we  have  a  right 
to  tiJce  800  at  least  as  recusants :  add  to  these  the  sixty-nine 
mentioned  above,  and  we  have  for  the  partial  visitation  of 
the  single  province  of  York  a  tofad  of  nearly  870  clergy  who 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  oath,  instead  of  the  175  given  by  - 
Protestant  authorities  for  the  whole  of  England,  or  the  SfO 
claimed  by  Cardinal  Allen  and  Bridgewater,  who,  after  all, 
only  followed  Nicholas  Sanders* 

Aimost  any  coun^  history  will  show  how  the  deprivatioiu 
went  on  year  by  year ;  faithful  to  the  principle  divide  and 
rule,"  the  new  law  was  only  applied  to  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
for  years  the  sequestrations  were  going  on*  We  once  ex- 
amined how  these  matters  were  managed  in  the  neig^boui^ 
hood  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  Mr«  Halliwell  observes 
that  Shakespeare's  father  could  only  have  been  acquainted 
with  clergymen  who  passed  without  remonstrance  from  the 
Catholic  rigime  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  Protestant  system  of 
Elizabeth ;  so  far  was  this  from  being  so,  that  we  found  that 
the  incumbents  of  Snitterfield,  Aston  Cantlowe,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  BUlesley,  and  apparently  those  of  Wolverton,  Hampton  | 
Lucy,  and  Alveston,  all  had  to  resign  during  the  years  1560 
«nd  1561  r  and  to  give  place  to  preachers  of  uie  new  learning. 
If  other  localities  were  similarly  examined,  we  should  pre- 
bably  be  able  to  raise  the  numl>er  of  deprived  clergymen  to 
thousands  instead  of  hundreds;  and  we^  feel  persuaded  that 
a  diligent  comparison  of  documents  will  show  that  immense 
numbers  of  priests  forfeited  their  preferments  in  the  first  few 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Till  this  point  is  cleared  up»  it  is 
surely  better  to  suspend  the  completien  of  our  history  than 
to  adopt  the  under-statements  of  even  so  good  an  authori^as 
Cardinal  Allen.  If  only  800  had  resigned,  what  need  to  itt 
the  livings  with  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  uneducated  men  of 
every  mechanic  art**  ?  The  practice  of  a  few  of  the  simpler  I 
rules  of  arithmetic  might  be  sometimes  useful  to  the  critieai 
faculty  of  a  historian* 

*  It  is  right  to  state^  that  this  calculation  is  based  on  the  imperfect  alpha- 
betical index  in  Bridgewater's  Conoerlalxo.  If  we  had  time  or  patience  to  look 
fhrough  the  book  itself,  the  numerical  proportiou  would  doubtless  have  to  be 
■onwwhat  modified. 
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The  last  point  tiiat  we  shall  examine  is  one  of  far  greater 
importance,  namely,  the  Bull  of  St.  Pius  V.,  Regnans  in  ex^ 
€eliiSj  excommunicating  and  depriving  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  soundness  of  the  policy  which  dictated  this  fulminatioD 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  question  among  lL.iiglii»h  Catho- 
lics ;  its  effect  was  doubtless  to  stir  up  a  violent  persecution, 
and  the  effect  of  this  persecution  was  to  make  faithful  Catho- 
lics shine  more  brightly,  and  to  purge  away  from  the  Church 
a  g^eat  mass  of  lukewarm  religionists  who  entertained  the 
idea  of  conciliating  Christ  and  Belial,  Catholicity  and  Protes- 
tantism.  This  was  perhaps  a  happy  result;  and  it  is  quite 
allowable  for  any  reviewer  or  essayist  to  say  that  this  was  ex- 
actly what  the  Pope  intended.  But  the  historian  should  al- 
ways prefer  facts  to  theories. 

The  motives  for  the  act  are  so  plainly  stated  in  the  body  of 
the  Bull,  that  no  historian  need  dive  into  his  imagination  to 
£nd  others.  After  reciting  the  heresies,  crimes,  and  deficient 
title  of  Elizabeth,  it  says :  All  these  things  being  notorious 
to  all  people,,  and  proved  by  the  clearest  testimony,  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  excuses,  defence,  or  explanations.  We,  see- 
ing that  new  sacrileges  and  crimes  are  being  added  continually 
to  the  old,  and  besides,  that  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  and 
the  affliction  of  religion  is  daily  growing  more  severe  by  the 
tirgency  and  action  of  the  said  Elizabeth ;  and  understanding 
that  she  will  neither  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ca^ 
tholic  princes,  nor  receive  our  nuncio, — ere  compelled  to  take 
up  the  arms  of  justice  against  her,  and  to  condemn  her.**  Then 
follows  her  excommunication  and  deposition,  or  declaration 
that  she  was  "  deprived  of  all  her  pretended  right  to  the  king- 
dom, and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privilege  and  that 
her  subjects  were  ''absolved  from  all  oath  of  allegiance,** 
and  commanded  under  pain  of  anathema  *'  not  to  obey  her» 
her  admonitions,  commands,  and  laws.**  This  twofold  sen- 
tence was  signed,  as  Mr.  Flanagan  tells  us,  immediately  alter 
the  close  of  the  northern  rebellion  (Feb.  25,  1570)|  wb^n  the 
ill-considered  attempt  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion  had  been  put 
down  by  the  arms  of  Catholics,  and  when  in  consequence  a 
savage  persecution  had  been  commenced  against  those  profes- 
sors of  our  religion  who  were  imcompromising  iu  their  ndelitj 
to  it. 

The  court  of  Rome  felt  bitterly  the  conduct  of  those  Ca- 
tholics who  at  the  command  of  an  illegitimate  and  persecut- 
ing queen  took  up  arms  against  their  brethren*.  The  Pope 
thought  to  stay  this'  conduct  by  his  Bull.  He  consulted  those 
English  exiles. who  were  around  him  at  Rome ;  but  they^  like 
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all  Englishmen  who  view  the  politics  of  their  country  through 
a  Roman  atmo^heiei  mistook  the  character  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  their  eountrym^.  The  Bidiop  of  St.  Asaph^s,  the 
Biehop-eLect  of  Bangor^  the  Dean  of  Hereford^  the  Kector  of 
Lincoln  College,  the  P^bendary  of  York,  and  the  ranoias 
doctors  of  divinity  and  other  clergymen/'  doubtless  assured 
the  commissioners  that  the  Pope  had  only  to  make -his  voice 
heard,  and  all  these  Catholics  would  obey.  They  were  mis- 
taken r  it  was  bv  the  arms  of  Catholics  that  Elizabeth  was 
enabled  to  put  aown  the  Catholic  religion,  as  afterwards  it 
was  by  a  datholic  admiral  that  she  was  defended  &om  the 
Armada  of  the  Spaniards;  and  as  still  England  in  great  part 
depends  on  the  sinews  of  Catholia  to  carry  out  any  dream  of 
conquest  or  reconquest  she  may  entertain.  It  was,  as  the  Pope 
implied,  in  hopes  of  withdrawiDg  these  men  from  the  ranks  of 
Elisabeth's  upholders;  and  of  "^er^y  stopping  the  penecu- 
tioQ  of  the  faithful  and  the  affliction  ctf  religion,  that  he  issued 
•his  BttlL   Such  seems  to  be  his  meaning. 

Mr«  Flanagan,  as  a  historian,  was  betmd  to  tell  us  this ; 
but  instead  he  tells  us,  like  an  easiest,  The  Pope  felt  un- 
doubtedly that,  whaUoer  mijfki  befiul  ihe  jnroperiy  and  penomi 
ofEn^UlJt  CathoUcMf  it  was  time  to  j»Tovide  for  their  souls  at 
any  cost ;  it  was  time  for  the  warning  voice  of  St«  Peter  to 
be  heard,*'  &c.  We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Pope 
thought  by  the  Bull  to  save  the  proper^  and  persons  of  the 
Catholics ;  that  if  he  had  thoueht  it  would  have  embittered 
the  peraecuti<m  aa  it  did,  the  holy  man  could  have  had  no  wish 
to  plunge  the  English  into  sueh  a  fiery  trial,  in  which  so  many 
souls  would  probably  be  lost.  The  same  experiment  had, 
indeed,  been  tried  on  Heniy  VIII.;  but  with  no  success,  since 
it  had  only  Jdadled  the  ilames  of  persecution.  Those  times  had 
jiow  passed ;  several  Popes  had  lived  and  died  since  then,  and 
those  events  were  forgotten  at  Rome ;  England,  too,  had  seen 
her  changes,  and  with  the  happiest  auspices  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church.  The  old  lesson  wss  every  where  for^ 
gotten ;  and  the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  with  like  results, 
it  would  not,  however,  have  been  repeated  but  for  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  English  refugees,  who  unfortunately  so  en- 
tirely missead  the  spirit  and  character  of  their  countrymen. 

We  must  here  guard  ourselves  from  being  misunderstood ; 
we  do  not  deny  the  Pope's  right  to  depose  Elizabeth,  though 
we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  called  a  matter  of  faith  or  morsb, 
wherein  alone  he  is  infallible. 

1.  We  afflrm  that  the  Pope,  as  the  supreme  judge  of 
morals,  has  the  right  to  tell  us  how  far  we  may  obey  certaia 
laws,  and  where  our  obedience  must  end.   And  we  confew 
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that  Catholics  are  bound  to  accept  his  decision.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  in  practice  a  liniiialiou  of  the  power  of  the  go-- 
vernment,  we  will  not  stop  to  imjuire.  At  any  rate,  in  itself 
it  involves  no  more  than  the  passive  resistance  of  ihe  primi- 
tivt'  (Jliristians  to  the  impious  commands  of  Nero;  it  does 
iu>L  amount  to  any  depoiiiLiuu  oi  the  muuarch,  or  suspeiisiou 
of  the  government. 

2.  It",  however,  the  monarch  should  be  a  Catholic,  the 
same  aullionty  which  could  iorbid  his  subjects  to  obey  his 
laws  could  censurc  him  for  passing  such  laws  ;  which  could  be 
no  less  than  a  juiblic  scandal,  to  be  punished,  accord ing  to  the 
old  canons,  by  a  public:  jjenance,  iuvolvinar  a  sep aralion. from 
the  company  ot"  tlic  iailliful  or  an  excommunication. 

In  the  early  ages  of  tlic  Chnich,  the  saciament  of  penance 
Vis  achninistered  in  a  way  now  disused.  Immediately  after 
conlcv^iun  tlic  penitent  received  absolution  {h  ctdjid)  of  his 
siui  after  this,  if  the  siti  was  one  that  rL'(|uircd  it  by  tiio  canons, 
the  public  penance  was  performed;  and  \\\n'n  this  was  com- 
pleted a  second  absolution  was  given,  ali.sa! nt io  adiuqaala,  a 
culpd  et  po'//(i,  renutting  the  temporal  punisinnent  of  the  sin, 
and  equivaituL  to  the  indulgeacuii  of  the  modem  discipline  of 
the  Church. 

During  the  public  penance,  the  penitent  was  in  a  true  state 
of  excommunication.  Besides  having  to  abstain  frun^  the  ser- 
vices ul'  the  Church,  he  was  also  interdicted  iVoni  many  civil 
and  social  functions  :  among  the  rest,  he  was  I'orbidden  to 
perform  any  military  acts;  whether  it  was  to  take  him  out  of 
the  danger  of  losing  his  life  before  his  penance  was  accom- 
plished, or  for  whatever  other  reason,  the  fact  is  clear,  no/i 
jjotuit  milUare,  he  was  iuLeidicted  for  the  time  from  military 
service. 

But  by  the  civil  law  the  imf)erial  and  royal  dignities  are 
only  military  functions;  it  followed,  therefore,  by  the  canon- 
law  that  a  monarch,  during  his  excommunication  or  public 
penance,  bad  to  lay  aside  the  insignia  and  fmictions  of  royalty. 
But  this  did  not  amount  to  a  deposition  :  the  kiuLT  \\'as  in  the 
condition  of  a  sick  man ;  but  this  gave  the  head  ol  the  Church 
no  right  to  say  that  such  a  person  should  never  bear  rule  in 
future. 

3.  But  a  deposing  power  is  requisite  somewhere;  there 
is  no  law  that  obliges  nations  to  suifer  a  brute  or  a  madman 
to  rule  over  them  for  ever.  "There  is,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "a 
remedy  in  human  nature  against  tyranny,"  namely,  **  to  cut 
off  the  oppressor's  head.'*  In  modern  days  this  right  is  recog- 
nised to  reside  in  *'  the  revolution,"  or  the  barricades,"  that 
is,  in  the  diegb  of  the  populace  of  laige  towns.    JDe  Custine, 
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we  think,  wittily  defined  the  Russian  constitution  aa an  ab* 
solute  monarchy  limited  b  j  the  institution  of  assassination.** 
But  assassination,  insurrection,  and  rerolution,  are  dreadful 
powers  to  let  loose ;  it  is  like  setting  your  house  on  fire  to 
Dum  out  the  rats.  It  would  be  better  if  all  the  monarchs  of 
Christendom  could  agree  to  lodge  the  right  in  some  respect* 
able  hands ;  and  what  hands  better  than  his,  who  by  the  in- 
stitution of  Christ  already  has  the  right  of  limiting  monarcha* 
powers,  both  by  limiting  their  subjects*  obedience  and  by  ex- 
communicating tbem,  if  Catholics,  from  the  exercise  of  their 
royal  functions  t 

Su  Gregory  VIL,  with  this  persuasion,  wrote  to  the  mon<> 
archs  of  Europe  asking  them  to  acknowledge  their  depend- 
ence on  him,  and  voluntarily  to  cede  him  this  power*  Man^ 
of  them,  liking  to  depend  on  the  Pope  better  than  on  their 
own  turbulent  barons,  admitted  his  right.  William  the  Con- 
queror refused.   His  letter  is  preserved  in  Lanfranc*s  works. 

"To  Gregory,  tlie  most  rxrellent  }).i'^tor  of  the  Holy  Churcht 
William,  by  the  grace  ot  God  ^loi ions  king  ol  the  English  and 
duke  of  the  Normans,  health  with  friendship. 

Your  legate  HubLrt,  religious  Father,  came  to  me  from  you  and 
admonished  me  to  do  fealty  to  you  and  your  successors,  and  to  think 
better  of  the  inuney  which  my  predecessors  used  to  send  to  the  Roman 
Church.  One  request  1  granted ;  the  other  1  did  not  grant.  I  would 
not,  nor  will  I,  do  fealty,  because  neither  did  1  promise  it,  nor  do  I 
find  that  my  predecessors  did  it  Co  your  predeceuors.  The  money 
hat  heen  negligently  collected  for  nearly  three  years  whilst  I  have 
heen  in  Gaul ;  but  now  that,  by  God*s  mercy,  I  have  returned  to  my 
kingdom,  what  is  collected  is  sent  by  the  said  legate ;  the  rest  shall  be 
sent  when  there  is  opportunity,  by  the  legates  of  Lan franc,  the  Arch^ 
bishop,  our  faithful  (subject).  Pray  for  us  and  for  the  state  of  our 
kingdom ;  for  we  have  loved  your  predecessors,  sod  we  desire  to  love 
you  more  than  all  in  sincerity,  and  to  listen  to  you  with  obedience." 

St.  Gregory  was  noto£fended  by  this  letter;  he  had  asked, 
not  for  a  right,  but  for  a  concession  which  he  judged  oppor* 
tune.  William,  though  a  loving  and  ohedient  son  of  the 
Church,  refused  to  grant  it.  Sc  Gregory  answered  him  cour* 
teously,  and  spoke  of  this  letter  of  his  aa  having  filled  1dm 
with  joy  at  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  iustice.*'  England  did 
not  at  that  time  admit,  nor  the  Pope  claim  aa  a  right,  the  de- 
posing power:  this  waa  in  1060. 

Time  went  on ;  in  1154  an  Englishman  was  elected  to  fill 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  the  king  of  England,  Henry  II.,  cast 
a  longing  look  on  IreUmd,  but  could  make  no  just  claim  to  it. 
He  had  recourse  to  his  old  subject,  Pope  Adrian  IV. :  but 
the  Pope  had  no  more  right  to  Ireland  than  to  England ;  he 
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could  no  more  depose  the  reigning  princes  of  Monster  and 
Connaught  than  tkoae  of  Britain.  But  a  musty  document 
was  produced :  it  was  a  forgery,*noty  however,  known  to  be 
such  in  those  uncritical  days,  and  accepted  in  good  faith  by 
both  parties, — purporting  to  be  a  donation  of  Gonstantine  to 
the  Itoman  Church,  by  which  "  all  islands"  of  the  empire  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Popes.  If  Henry  received  Ireland 
under  this  grants  he  tacitly  admitted  that  he  held  England 
(also  an  island)  by  the  same  right ;  and  it  was  under  this  grant 
that  by  his  own  ambassador,  John  of  Salisbury,  he  accepted 
his  new  possession.  We  will  give  the  very  words  of  the 
English  plenipotendazy.* 

**At  my  prayer,  Adrian  IV.  granted  and  gave  Ireland  to  the 
illustrious  king  of  the  English,  Henry  II.,  to  be  held  by  right  ofin- 
heritant-e,  as  his  letters  testify  to  tbe  present  day.  For  by  ancii  iit 
right,  all  the  islands  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Church  by 
the  donation  of  Constantine,  who  founded  and  endowed  it.  He  also 
sent  by  my  hands  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  very  fine  emerald,  to  give 
him  in'restiture  of  the  right  to  govern  Ireland;  and  tbe  same  ring  la 
to  tbis  day  ordered  to  be  kept  in  tbe  public  archives  of  the  court,"  , 

The  right  which  William  had  refused  to  give  up  to  Gre- 
gory, Henry  gave  up  to  Adrian  in  exchange  for  the  permis* 
sion  to  invade  Ireland,  This  concession  was  confirmed  by 
Henry's  son  John,  and  allowed  by  the  barons ;  and  from  that 
time  England  was  one  of  those  countries  where,  by  the  vo- 
luntary concession  of  prince  and  barons,  the  Pope  had  the 
right  of  deposing  the  prince.  This  right,  together  with  all 
others  implied  in  the  word  fealty,"  once  obtained,  became  a 
portion  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  her 
material  possessions.  No  tenant  has  a  right  to  prejudice  his 
successors  by  voluntarily  relinquishing  these  possessions,  it 
was  moreover  a  right  which  was  manifestly  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  religion,  for  it  gave  the  Pope  the  power  of 
deposing  an  apostate  prince  ;  its  influence  on  the  salvation  of 
souls,  therefore,  was  not  indirect,  but  direct.  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  it  was  good  for  reli2:inn  that  monasteries, 
endowed  with  vast  possessions  when  iitty  acres  of  land  did 
not  support  one  man,  should  keep  these  immense  estates  when 
the  country  became  thickly  po])ulated;  but  it  could  be  no 
question  whether  it  was  for  the  good  of  religion  for  the  Pope 
to  exercise  his  acknowledged  right  of  deposing  Queen  Jfiliza* 
heth,  if  he  found  himself  able  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  after  the  question  of  right  was  decided,  **  Pius 
still  delayed  sentence  until  he  had  heard  the  various  objec- 
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tions  that  could  be  made  to  it.'*  Those  people  were  consulted 
who  were  thought  to  be,  and  who  ouffht  to  have  been,  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  spirit,  Ihe  right  was  proved ;  the 
general  benefit  to  the  Church,  if  l^e  BiHl  could  be  carried 
out,  was  evident :  for  the  question  of  fact,  whether  it  could  be 
efibctually  carried  out,  the  Pope  necessarily  depended  on  his 
counsellors ;  and  they  misrepresented  the  true  state  of  things 
in  a  way  that  we  might  call  ludicrous,  if  the  effects  had  not 
heen  so  miserable,  and  so  utterly  different  from  those  which 
the  Bull  was  intended  to  produce. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  true  explanation  ofthis  famous  Bull; 
it  was  the  assertion  of  a  right  yielded  to  the  Pope  by  two 
English  monardis  for  themselves  and  their  suecessors.  This 
assertion  would  never  have  been  made  unless  the  Pope  had 
satisfied  himself  by  the  most  careful  inquiries  that  it  would 
effect  its  purpose.  He  could  not  tell  that  the  English  Catho* 
lies  would  refuse  to  listen,  or  that  they  would  continue  from 
that  day  to  this  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant  government,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  sacrilege  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  doubtless  he  would  have  held  his  hand,  and  would 
not  have  fulminated  his  Bull  in  its  actual  form. 

The  excommunication  which  it  contained  of  all  who  obeyed 
Elizabeth  was  the.  cause  of  the  most  fright&l  difficulties  to 
Catholic  priests  during  that  whole  reign,  and  indeed  ever  since. 
They  were  always  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  Pope's  de- 
posing power:  if  they  maintained  it,  they  were  manifest  trai- 
tors to  the  queen ;  if  they  denied  it,  and  professed  themselves 
good  subjects  of  Elusabeth,  they  apparently  incurred  the  ex> 
communication,  and  were  traitors  to  the  Pope.  All  the  com- 
plications that  afterwards  arose  were  caused  hy  this  double- 
edged  sentence ;  and  the  inextricable  difficulties  into  which 
the  priests  were  plun^^ed  caused  them  often  to  give  trimming 
answers,  which  constitute  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  beatification^  of  those  amoiu^  them  who  were  martyrs. 
The  whole  (question  of  their  conduct  is  one  that  has  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  sifted.  Among  other  things,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  tins  deposing  power  of  the  Popes,  who,  as  the  Bull  says, 
are  constituted  princes  over  all  kingdoms,  to  pluck  out, 
destroy,  scatter,  and  make  to  perish,  to^  plant  and  to  build,'* 
is  not  a  power  they  possessed  by  Divine  right,  but  by  the 
voluntary  cession  of  sovereigns,  that  is,  by  a  civil  bargain. 
It  accrued  to^  the  Popes  by  gift  or  purchase,  as  any  other  ma- 
terial possession  might ;  anil  thus  it  became  part  of  the  patri- 
mony and  estate  of  St.  Peter.  But  now,  in  the  government 
of  this  patrimony  the  Pope,  we  believe,  may  always  resort  to 
spiritual  weapons.   He  may  guard  his  territory  not  only  by 
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arms,  but  by  anathemas ;  he  may  punish  offences  against  his 
civil  government,  not  duly  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  also 
by  excommunication.  We  have  seen  a  code  of  canons  for 
the  govemmmit  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  wherein  carrying 
salt  across  the  frontiers  was  thus  nunished ;  and  many  such 
instances  may  be  found  in  mediaeval  history.  Now  it  occurs 
to  us  to  ask,  Is  excommunication  for  a  civil  offence,  that  touches 
merelj  the  temporal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Pope,  the 
same  terrible  thing  as  ezccKnmuiiication  for  an  offence  against 
morals  or  dogma?  Are  we  really  to  suppose  that  heaven  is 
shut  to  the  man  who  smuggles  salt  across  a  frontier  as  really 
as  to  the  man  who  denies  tiie  Trinity,  or  marries  his  father's 
wife  ?  If  tills  ezecnnmunication  of  the  English  was  a  dvil  one, 
intended  only  to  preserve  the  Pope^s  temporal  privileges  over 
England,  as  such  it  comes  within  the  same  category  as  the 
excommunication  for  smu^ling  salt,  which  was  mtended  to 
protect  tiie  finances  of  tiie  Kpal  states*  The  Pope,  of  course, 
had  a  Divine  right  to  excommunicate  the  queen  for  her  heresy ; 
but  did  not  his  right  of  deposing  her  depend  cm  the  validity  of 
the  bargain  struck  between  Henry  XL  and  Pope  Adrian  lY.  ? 
and  did  not  tiie  validity  of  the  anathema  against  those  who  ac^ 
knowledged  £lizabeth  depend  on  this  right  of  deposition  ? 

Some  persons,  doubtless,  will  see  a  just  retribution  in  this: 
an  English  Pope  sold  to  an  English  priest,  who  was  ambas- 
sador of  H^ry  II«,  a  country  which  tne  king  coveted,  in  ex- 
change for  a  certain  right ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  this  right 
a  saintiy  successor  of  tiiat  Pope  sealed  tiie  loss  of  England  to 
the  Church. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  it  appears  to  us,  slurs  over  not  tiiis  difficulty 
only,  but  also  most  others  on  which  a  controversy  can  be 
raised  among  Catholics;  and  most  of  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  Church  since  the  change  of  religion  are  of  this 
character.  In  such  questions,  two  ways  are  open  to  tiie  his- 
torian :  either  to  take  a  side,  and  argue  for  a  special  view, 
like  Dodd,  Lingard,  and  Tieruey ;  or  conscientiously  to  expose 
the  motives  and  reasons  of  each  party,  and  to  leave  the  reader 
to  form  a  decision.  Neither  of  these  plans  is  followed  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  The  writer  neither  comes  to  a  decision 
himself,  nor  furnishes  his  readers  with  uncooked  materials  for^ 
forming  one  ;  he  seems  afraid  of  following  truth  too  close  at' 
the  heels,  lest  it  kidc  his  teeth  out.  His  narrative  is  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  boneless  and  nerveless,  boiled  down  to  a  jelly ; 
homogeneous  throughout,  but  insipid.  There  is  littie  bnl« 
liancy  in  his  style ;  his  periods  are  ill-constructed,  and  some- 
times even  hover  on  the  confines  of  doubtful  grammar ;  and 
tiie  whole  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  person  too  anxious 
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to  EToid  ofifending  to  allow  him  to  nairate  at  his  ease.  This 
makes  the  style  diffuse:  he  speaks  too  much,  and  says  too 
little ;  the  facts  are  not  compiessed,  the  descriptions  do  not 
individualise  things^  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  laws,  li* 
turgies,  and  customs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  are 
omitted,  perhaps  as  being  only  "  antiquarian  theories.** 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  Mr*  Flanagan's  main  merit  is, 
that  he  is  the  first  to  haYe  given  a  history  that  pretends  to 
completeness.  This  is  certainly  a  great  step  in  adVance ;  and 
thougli  the  book  may  easily  be  superseded  by  a  better  one, 
Vet  the  next  writer  will  make  great  use  of  Mr.  flanagan's 
laboois,  even  if  he  does  not  found  his  own  upon  them. 


CHINESE  UFE  AIID  MAKNERa 

A  jRendeneg  among  theChineie;  Iniand,  an  the  Coatf,  and  ai 
Sea.   By  Robert  Fortune*  Murray* 

In  the  face  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  the  retention  of 
our  dominion  over  the  vast  empire  of  India, — a  fearful  and 
mysterious  war,  which  has  burst  upon  us  with  all  the  fury  of 
a  pent-up  mountain-torrent,  and  in  a  few  short  months  car- 
ried black  desolation  to  hundreds  of  English  dwellings,  tond 
lit  up  the  fires  of  implacable  revenge  in  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish hearts, — ^it  is  only  by  an  effort  we  recall  the  fact  that  we 
are  also  at  issue  with  between  three  and  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Asiatics  inhabiting  another  mighty  division  of  the 
great  Eastern  continent.  If  people  think  now  of  the  Chinese 
expedition,  and  the  unfortunate  Arrow,  it  is  only  when  they 
remember  gladly  that  ships,  troops,  and  ambaasadors^pleni- 
.  potentiary  have  all  been  diverted  to  the  scene  of  a  contest 
infinitely  more'  important,  where  the  presence  of  each  single 
European—be  he  general,  drummer-boy,  or  even  civilian  of 
any  grade — is  a  warrant  of  security  to  those  still  in  imminent 
peril  of  death,  and  worse  than  death,  but  who  yet  await  with 
loyal  confidence  the  speedy  coming  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, if  unhappily  too  late  to  save,  at  least  in  time  to  visit  the 
savage  murderers  with  stem  and  bloody  justice*  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  Mr.  Fortune-s  volume  must  be  considered  as  a  little 
unluckily  timed ;  for  he  will  hardlv  obtain  the  wide  hearing 
a  modest  recital  of  his  useful  and  amusing  adventures  de- 
serves; but  to  those  who  have  no  immediate  relations  or 
dearly-loved  friends  endangered  by  the  Indian  war,  and  are 
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so  spared  the  rack  of  hourly  anxiety,  his  book  will  afTord  a 
vorv  pleasant  and  acfreeable  relief  from  the  perusal  of  hor- 
rors which  it  is  iiuL  healthy  for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  too 
long. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago,  our  author  landed  in  China  for 
tlic  i'lrsl  time,  as  botanical  collector  for  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Loiuion.  From  184^  to  1851  he  was  employed  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  collecting  tea  plants,  seeds,  im- 
plements, and  green-tea  makers,  for  the  government  planta- 
tions in  the  1  lima  lav  as  ;  and  from  1852  to  1856  in  adding  to 
these  collections,  and  in  procuring  first-rate  black-tea  makers 
i'ov  t  he  experimental  tea- farms  in  India.  The  results  of  the 
former  expeditions  appeared  in  his  Three  Years'  Wander^ 
ivfjs,  and  Jour  net/  to  the  Tea- Countries ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent book  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  extensive  districts 
lying  between  the  coast-line  and  ilie  points  formerly  reached, 
with  their  natural  producti(ms,  and  tne  characters,  manners, 
and  customs  of  their  inliahitants.  It  is  not  long  since  we 
journeyed  with  the  Abbe  Hue  into  the  China  of  the  past; 
and  it  is  with  equal  interest  we  now  accompany  our  shrewd 
botanical  friend  into  the  China  of  the  present.  No  one,  per- 
haps, out  of  the  body  of  misbiuners  has  had  so  much  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  the  home-life,  habits,  and  inanuer.<>  of 
thouglit  of  this  sLiange  and  anomalous  people,  with  its  bar- 
barou:^  civilisation,  cowardice  and  endurance,  treachery  and 
hospitality,  religion  and  infidelity,  learning  and  utter  iblly ; 
and  ris  Air.  i^'ortune  is  neither  philosopher,  historian,  diplo- 
matist, ethnologist,  nor  statistician,  he  is  obliged  to  tell  all  lie 
sees  and  hears  with  no  very  special  \  ievv  beyond  that  of  giv- 
ing information,  and  with  no  other  illumination  than  the  lamp 
of  coMUiioii  sense.  In  short,  he  puts  things  before  his  readers 
precisely  as  he  fonnd  them;  he  rarely  attempts  to  fore-tall 
their  conclnsions  by  aiu  of  his  own;  and  when  he  doi  so,  it 
is  mostly  as  to  points  on  which  he  has  a  right  to  be  didactic. 
"We  can  do  no  better  for  our  readers,  perliaps,  than  to  fi)llow 
his  example  ;  anrl  in  glancing  through  the  narrative  of  his  la- 
bours, stop  here  and  there  when  we  come  to  any  thing  bear- 
ing immediate  relation  to  passing  events,  or  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  mental  organisation  of  the  wonderful  Chinese  race. 

In  the  very  lirst  chapter  we  are  brought  up  short  by  aii 
earthquake,  no  uncommon  occurrence  at  Shanghae,  where  the 
scene  is  laid;  but  then  follows  a  circumstance  decidedly  not 
within  the  experience  of  those  versed  only  in  the  volc^mic 
throes  of  Ihirope.  At  daybreak,  groups  of  Chinese  were 
seen  in  the  gardens,  roadsides,  and  fields,  gathering  haws, 
said  to  make  their  appearance  after  au  eaiaht^uake.   On  joiu- 
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ing  the  searchers,  Mr.  Fortune  learned  that  these  hairs  pro- 
ceeded from  some  huge  subterraneous  animal,  whose  slightest 
shake  was  sufficient  to  move  the  world ;  and  he  set  to  work 
at  once^  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  memorial  of  this  animated 
fossil.  Like  his  Chinese  friencb,  he  picked  up  hairs  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  horses,  and  the  fibres  of  a  palm ;  but  failed  both  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  a  lock  of  the  subterranean  mammoth, 
and  in  a  subsequent  endeavour  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  Chi- 
nese, even  by  ocular  demonstration,  A  celestial  is  not  a 
man  to  be  convinced  against  his  will.  But  the  earthquake 
produced  another  strikmg  illustration  of  the  national  chame- 
ter.  Within  a  day  or  two  a  judgment  was  announced:  a 
populous  village  with  its  inhabitants  had  been  swallowed,  up, 
a  pool  of  water  taking  its  place.  This  report  was  repeated  at 
a  distance  from  Shanghae ;  and  a  nursery-gardener  informed 
the  author  that  the  village  in  question  had  been  full  of  bad 
pLople,  and  that  this  had  happened  on  account  of  their  sins. 
The  site  of  a  village  just  entombed  being  well  worth  visiting, 
Mr.  Fortune  arranged  with  the  American  consul  and  another 
friend  to  make  the  journey,  the  precise  situation  of  the  place 
being  laid  down  as  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  south-west*  Be- 
fore starting,  he  prudentlv  cautioned  his  servant,  a  trusts 
worthy  native,  to  make  all  necessary  inquiries  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  mistake.  After  a  couple  of 
hours*  examination,  the  man  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  it  was  down  the  river,  and  not  up,  the  place  must  be 
sought  j  that,  in  his  private  opinion,  the  boatman  knew  no- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter,  and  that  the  journey  had  better 
be  put  off.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  parties  who  origiually 
gave  the  information  as  to  the  sunken  village  coolly  stated, 
that  "  it  was  quite  true  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place, 
but  that  it  had  happened  about' two  hundred  years  ago  !'* 

The  rebellion,  still  raging  in  China,  had  already  menaced 
Shanghae,  and  the  imperialists  were  in  a  state  of  great  alarm; 
but  tne  ^course  of  the  rebel  armies  does  not  appear  in  any 
material  way  to  have  deranged  Mr.  Fortune's  plans,  or  to 
have  interfered  with  his  success.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  rebellion  was  hailed  by  a  large  section  of  the  religious 
public*'  in  £ngland,  on  the  ground  of  its  Christian  cluaracter ; 
It  was  believed  that  the  thousands  of  Testaments  sown  broad- 
cast on  the  celestial  fields  had  .come  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
noble  crop  of  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  true  Exeter-Hall 
stamp,  and  that  henceforth  China  would  be  duly  represented 
at  the  May  meetinga  Our  author  quotes  the  well-known 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  die  rebcds  obtained  by  Mr.  Med- 
burst,  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Britidi  Government  at  Hong- 
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]con<T,  wherein  it  appears  that  their  Christianity  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  assuniption  by  their  leaders  of  the  titles  iu\d 
attributes  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  he  naively  remarks,  that 

"  such  professions  incline  us  to  pause  before  we  can 

bring  our  minds  to  admit  them  to  be  CTn  istians."  He  goes 
on,  however,  to  assert  thatany  chanfre  from  Hnddhism,  Taoii- 
ism,  and  tlie  apathy  of  ages,  is  desirable,  and  bcIiLves  tliat  the 
deluge  oi  Testaments  must  affect  the  **  stony  ground"  at  last. 
**  Having  these  views,"  he  cone  ludes,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
foUownig  remarks  made  l>y  a  writer  in  the  Times  upon  this 
subject:  *  It  cannot  be  sai  l  at  present  that  the  Chinese  have 
learnt  the  Gospel ;  but  they  have,  at  any  rate,  been  taufjht  to 
abandon  a  system  of  idolatry,  to  profess  themselves  believers 
in  something  better,  and  to  appeal  to  tliis  new  law  for  the 
correction  of  social  evils/  '*  This  is  one  of  the  ponits  on  which 
we  certainly  do  not  admit  the  right  of  our  author  to  be  didac- 
tic ;  but  we  forgive  him  his  own  nonsense  in  consideration 
of  the  absurd  fiiifure  the  Times  cuts  iu  his  mal-u-propos  quo- 
tation. The  notion  of  a  preparatory  course  of  blasphemy  as 
the  *'  something  better"  to  manure  the  ground  for  Church 
missions,  is  a  little  startling,  to  be  sure ;  but  then,  says  the 
practical  Times,  it  is  such  a  corrector  of  social  evils  !  It  is 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Fortune  to  add,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a 
specimen  of  the  quality  of  his  work,  which  is  singylarly  free 
irom  such  obnoxious  paragraphs  as  wtil  lind  tiieir  wa}^  into 
most  travellers'  note-books  when  discoursing  of  religion.  The 
Protestant  chair  of  theology,  be  it  remembered,  is  open  to  all 
comers;  and  he  uses  his  privilege  with  becoming  moderation, 
-Leaving  Tai-ping-wang  and  his  rebel  host  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles in  the  province  of  Kiang-su  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Fortune 
engaged  a  boat,  and  started  from  Ning-po  for  the  tea-dis- 
tricts in  the  interior.  At  the  end  of  a  twelve-mile  canal, 
leading  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  he  was  startled  by  a  con- 
fusion of  sounds,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  shrill  tones  of 
iiundreds  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  temple  of  Ayuka ; 
the  female  sex  greatly  predominating,  whether  to  display 
their  holiday  attire,  or  entirely  on  account  of  their  greater 
devotion  to  the  shrine,  does  not  appear.  The  space  from  the 
entrance-gateway  of  the  enclosure  to  the  doors  of  the  temple 
was  lined  with  busy  stall-keepers,  all  pressing  tiieir  wares  on 
the  passers-by  with  enthusiasm, — candles,  joss-sticks,  and  sycee 
paper  to  be  burnt  in  Buddha's  hono\ir,  and  toys,  curiosi- 
ties, and  sweetmeats  for  the  amusement  of  liis  worshippers. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  strange  and  noisy  scene  going  on 
in  the  temple  itself,  our  author  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  high  priest  \  a  chatty  old  gentleman^  who  informed  him 
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that  he  had  given  8000  dollan  or  so  fw  his  poet,  and  oonU 
only  retain  it  three  years,  when  his  successor  must  cash  down 
to  the  same  tune.  Having  sipped  his  tea,  Mr.  Fortune  re* 
quested  a  sight  of  a  relic  of  Buadhay  of  which  the  monastery 
was  happily  possessed;  and  the  priest  who  had  charge  of 
it  was  at  once  directed  to  exhibit  it  accordingly.  Following 
his  guide^  he  found  the  precious  relic  lock^  up  in  a  bell- 
shaped  dome ;  in  this  was  an  antique  pagoda  carved  in  wood ; 
in  the  centre  of  this  was  a  small  bell,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bell  the  tkay^le^  or  relic,  was  taid  to  be  placed.  The  relic 
ungraciously  refused  at  first  to  be  visible,  or  to  shine;  but 
in  the  end  became  more  accommodating.  It  mieht  be  ima^ 
gination, — I  dare  say  it  was, — ^but  I  reaUy  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  thing,  as  if  some  brilliant  colours  were 
playing  about  it.*'  There  are  84,000  pores  in  a  man*s  body; 
and,  passu^  through  all  transmigrations,  he  finally  leaves  be- 
hind 84,000  particles  of  mieerab  w  dust.  Buddha's  body  has 
also  84,000  pores ;  but  b^  resisting  evil,  instead  of  the  dust  he 
has  perfected  84,000  relics,  as  hud  and  bright  as  diamondi. 
Over  these  Ayulw  built  as  many  pagodas;  but  since  the 
relics  are  only  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  human  race  has 
not  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  firom  them  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Mahomet  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  fol- 
lowers ;  for,  if  we  may  believe  him  (and  who  should  know 
better  than  himself?),  his  sweat  produced  the  rose,  which  re- 
veals its  beauty  to  idl  without  any  conditions  whatever,  and 
has  charms  even  for  the  blind. 

Having  completed  his  inspection  of  the  tea^districts  ad- 
ioining  Ayuka's  temple,  and  bid  adieu  to  his  hospitable  Budd- 
hist hosts,  Mr.  Fortune,  on  his  return  to  Ning<^,  visited  Tse* 
kee,  an  ancient  city  some  ten  miles  distant.  Crowds  of  in- 
quisitive people  thronged  at  once  round  the  stranger,  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  where  he  came  from,  where  he  was  going 
to,  and  what  he  wanted  to  buy ;  but  all  good-humouredly,  and 
with  great  deference  and  respect.  In  the  middle  of  the  dly 
he  found  an  excellently  supplied  market,  fully  half  a  mile 
long,  and  literally  crammed  with  artidea  of  food.  Here  is  a 
sketch  from  it : 

"Fro^s  seemed  mucli  in  demand.  Tliev  are  brought  to  market 
in  tubs  and  baskets,  and  the  vendor  employs  himself  in  skinning 
them  as  he  sits  making  sales.  He  is  extremely  expert  at  this  part 
of  his  business.  He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his  left  hand  ;  and  with  a 
knife,  which  he  holds  in  his  right,  chops  off  the  fore-part  of  its  hescL 
The  skio  is  then  drawn  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  die  feet, 
which  are  chopped  off  and  thrown  away.  The  poor  frog,  still  slive^ 
but  hesdiess,  skmless,  and  without  leet,  is  then  thrown  into  snoiher 
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t«h»  and  the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  rest  in  the  tane  way. 
Every  now  and  then  the  artist  lays  down  his  knife,  and  takes  aphis 
scales  to  weigh  these  animals  for  his  customers  and  make  his  sales* 
Every  thing  in  this  civilised  country,  whether  tt  be  gold  or  silver^ 
geese  or  frogs»  is  sold  by  weight," 

The  scenery  round  Tse-kee  is  beautiful  in  the  extremey 
and  tbe  most  lovely  spots  on  the  htll-sidea  we  eboaen  for 
gravea*  The  adiee  of  tne  dead  are  visited  at  staled  times  by 
the  surviving  relatives^  who  bum  inosose  and  lycee  paper^ 
and  chant  prayers  in  commemontum  of  the  departed  spirits. 
No  doubt  much  genuine  socrow  is  felt ;  but  the  custom  neces* 
earily  involves  a  good  deal  of  acting,  in  which  the  celestials 
are  ad^ts.  On  one  occasion  the  author  saw  a  gaily-dressed 
Indpr,  with  her  two  female  servants,  and  a  coolie  carrying  pro- 
visions, a  box  of  clothes,  incense,  and  sycee  paper,  at  a  lately- 
made  tomb*  Chatting  and  laughing  gaily  with  ner  attendants, 
she  commenced  robing  herself  in  sackcloth  over  her  bright 
satin ;  but  observing  that  ahe  was  in  presence  of  a  stranger, 
she  stopped  immediately,  and  threw  the  gown  to  her  women. 
Aware  of  his  rudeness,  Mr.  Fortune  retired,  but  only  to  a 
sheltered  jmition,  where  an  opening  in  a  hedge  allowed  him 
to  look  on  in  safety.  The  sackcloth  was  now  again  assumed, 
and  the  wailing  commenced  in  the  most  business-like  manner, 
continuing  about  half  an  hour ;  when  the  handsome  widow, 
having  consigned  tiie  garments  of  woe  once  more  to  tiie  cootie, 
as  gay  and  bright  as  before,  stepped  into  her  chair  and  was 
carried  away  from  the  scene  of  mourning. 

Botanist  as  the  author  was,  and  busUy  engaged  in  his  own 
proper  aJSurs,  like  all  good  and  true  men  of  science,  he  did 
not  forget  his  brother-labourexs.  The  hilly  districts  round 
Tse-kee  were  particularly  rich  in  beautiful  and  rare  insects,  and 
these  were  vigorously  captured  by  Mr.  Fortune  and  lus  ser-* 
vaats.  The  Chinese  cannot  by  any  means  take  in  the  idea  of 
entomology  as  a  science ;  and  while  the  mass  thought  him  a 
littie  cracked,  the  more  intelligent  insisted  that  the  collections 
were  simply  made  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  promise  of  a  few 
cash  (100  cash  are  equal  to  about  Ai^d.)  set  hundreds  of  hands 
at  work ;  and  on  the  author's  return  to  his-  boat  in  the  evening, 
the  banks  of  the  stream  were  crowded  with  old  women  and 
young,  men,  boys,  and  infants  in  arms,  all  huddled  together 
with  baskets,  basins,  hollow  bamboos,  and  other  vessels;  and 
"Ma  juiig!  m&  jung!"  (Buy  insects!  bujr  insects!)  was 
shouted  by  a  hundred  voices.  Alas,  on  examination,  butter- 
flies,  beetles,  dragon-flies,  bees, — legs,  wings,^  scales,  and  an- 
tennas,— were  all  broken  and  mixed  in  tiie  vnldest  confusion. 
It  was  the  old  story— the  insects  mmt  be  wanted  for  medicine. 
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and  would  have  to  be  broken  up  at  any  rate:  what  did  it 
signify  ?  They  had  come  to  sell  them,  according  to  uniTenud 
Chinese  custom^  by  the  ounce  or  pound. 

Mr*  Fortune  is  a  connoisseur  in  Chinese  works  of  art*  and 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  subject,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  a  brother-en thusiast,  a  native  gentle- 
man of  Tse-kee.  Both  had  an  equal  horror  of  modem  china-- 
ware, and  avoided  alike  carved  ivory  balls,  grotesques  in  san- 
dal-wood, soapstone^  and  the  like,  confining  their  attention 
solely  to  ancient  specimens  of  china,  bronzes,  enamels,  and  so 
forth.  The  keepers  of  "  old-curiosity  shops"  ( Wardour  Street 
is  abundantly  represented  at  Niog-po)  took  advantage  of  the 
eagerness  ot  each  antiquary  to  possess  some  unique  ex- 
ample, and  by  pitting  them  against  one  another  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  goods,  but  without  causing  any  interruption  of 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  virtuosi.  The  author  is 
great  on  exquisite  bits  of  crackle/*  handsome  specimens  of 
old  lacquer/'  and  old  gold  japan/*  and  becomes  quite  pa- 
thetic over  the  loss  of  the  art  in  these  modem  degenerate 
days.  On  the  whole,  his  friend's  collection  was  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen^  and  "  a  real  treat."  True  to  the  national  cha- 
racterj  however,  the  rich  Chinese  collectors  do  not  appreciate 
any  article  of  foreign  art.  A  fine  picture,  bronze,  or  porce- 
lain vase  of  barbarian  origin  might  be  accepted  as  a  present, 
,bttt  not  bought ;  while  they  are  passionately  fond  of  their  own 
ancient  productions,  and  will  not  be  deterred  from  purchase 
by  any  amount  of  cost. 

The  author  did  not  permit  his  amusements  in  any  way  to 
interfere  witli  his  important  labours;  but  perpetually  travel- 
ling by  boat  (canals  and  rivers  being  the  highroads  of  China), 
examined  the  couotiyfor  miles  in  all  directions,  and  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  small  farmers  for  large  supplies  of  seeds 
of  the  tea- plant,  and  such  fruit  and  forest  trees  as  were  likely 
to  suit  the  climate,  or  rather  climates,  of  India.  The  farmers 
and  the  peasantry,  as  a  body,  he  considers  a  happy  race,  in- 
dustrious, peaceful,  and  contented ;  but  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  despicable  government  of  China,  and  its  utter  ve- 
nality, the  waters  swarm  with  pirates,  and  the  success  of  the 
rebeis  has  in  addition  let  loose  thousands  of  bad  characters  to 
victimise  the  people,  and  rob,  pillage,  and  murder  in  eveiy 
direction.  The  female  members  of  the  farmer-class  are  not 
so  much  restricted  as  those  of  higher  rank,  who  may  neither 
look  on  strangers  nor  speak  to  them.  At  first,  when  Mr. 
Fortune  suddenly  appeared  in  the  court  of  a  farmer's  house, 
the  ladies  would  scuttle  oif  on  their  poor  deformed  feet,  over- 
turning stools,  spinning-wheels,  and  any  thing  else  in  their 
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way.  This  gradually  wore  off  when  they  foand  he  was  a 
ci^ised  being ;  and  they  would  often  ask  him  to  sit  down  and 
bring  him  a  cup  of  tea  with  their  own  fair  bands,  going  on 
with  their  work  in  his  presence^  and  talking  and  laughing  as 
gaily  as  if  no  foreign  **  devil"  were  one  of  the  coni2)any.  Coy 
as  the  lovely  creatures  are,  they  have  a  knack  of  working 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  Berserker  rage  on  small  occaaon;  and 
he  was  witness  to  several  outbreaks  of  the  kind.  For  in* 
stance,  a  couple  of  men  had  bought  some  bamboo-trees  which 
had  been  duly  marked ;  but  in  felling  they  cut  down  a  very 
fine  one  not  for  sale*  Just  then  the  wife  of  the  farmer  of 
whom  the  purchase  had  been  made  appeared  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  The  rest  of  the  story  should  be  told  in  the 
author's  own  words : 

**Thc  old  lady  was  so  excited,  that  she  either  did  iit>t  see  me,  or 
her  anger  made  her  disregard  ilic  presence  uf  a  stranger.  She  com- 
ineneed  first  in  short  low  sentences  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  bam- 
boo ;  then  louder  and  loader  sentence  after  sentence  rolled  from  her 
tongue*  in  which  she  abused  the  unfortunate  men  for  their  conduct. 
At  last  she  seemed  to  have  worked  herself  up  to  a  frantic  state 
of  excitement ;  she  threw  off  her  head-dress,  tore  her  hair,  and 
screamed  so  loud  that  she  might  have  been  heard  for  more  than  a 
mile.  Her  passion  reached  the  climax  at  last,  and  human  nature 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  an  uneartlily  yell  and  a  sort  of  hys* 
teric  gulp,  she  tumSed  backwards  on  the  ground,  threw  her  little 
feet  in  the  air,  gave  two  or  three  kicks,  and  all  was  still.  Up  to 
tins  point  I  had  been  rather  amused  than  otherwise  ;  but,  as  she  lay 
jierlectly  still,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  I  became  alarmed.  The 
poor  men  had  been  standing  all  this  time,  hanging  tiieir  heads  and 
lookiiiLT  as  sheepish  as  possible.  I  now  looked  round  to  see  what 
eflect  iliis  state  of  tilings  had  on  them.  Tliey  both  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  laughed,  and  went  on  with  their  work.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  I  came  back  to  the  spot  to  see  how  matters 
stood ;  she  was  sdll  lying  on  the  ground,  but  apparently  recovering. 
I  raised  her,  and  begged  her  to  sit  up»  which  she  did  with  a  melan-* 
chdy  shake  of  the  head but  she  either  could  not  or  would  not 
speak.  In  a  little  while  afterwards  I  saw  her  rise  up  and  walk 
slowly  and  quietly  home.  Such  scenes  as  that  which  I  have  just 
noticed  are  very  common  in  the  country/' 

Mr.  Fortune's  arrangements  with  the  tea  cultivators  and 
fimners  being  successfully  terminated^  he  returned  to  Shang- 
hae  in  order  to  accomptiah  the  more  difficult  task  of  pro- 
curing and  forwarding  to  India  some  first-rate  black-tea  ma« 
nufacturers.  He  found  rumours  current  that  the  Fokien  and 
Canton  men,  who  are  numerous  at  the  port,  were  about  to 
hoist  the  standard  of  the  rebel  emperor ;  and  very  shortly,  on 
going  one  morning  to  the  city,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  some- 
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thing  unusoal  had  taken  place.  A  small  band  of  men,  com- 
poaed  chiefly  of  the  membera  of  one  of  the  numerous  secret 
societies  which  infest  China,  had  inaoffurated  an  attack  on  the 
mandarins  by  the  brutal  murder  of  the  Che-heen,  one  of  the 
diief  magistrates.  His  mangled  body  lay  in  his  house,  which 
was  being  gravely  pillaged  by  a  body  of  respectable  osdedy 
plonderers,  whose  proceediDgs  were  sanctioiied  by  the  victo- 
rions  lebds.  The  author  yentnred  among  the  latter  at  their 
head-qnarten,  and  dedarss  that  a  move  blackguard  or  unruly 
gang  of  ruffians  be  bad  never  seen ;  and  asks,  **  Will  it  to 
demted  that  a  citjr  containing  upwards  of  idOO^OOO  inhati- 
taatSi — walled  and  fortified,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared 
for  an  attack, — allowed  itself  to  be  taken  by  a  band  of  n»- 
rauders  scarcely  numbermg  500  men,  badly  armed,  undis- 
ciplined, and  1>ent  on  plunder  V  Yet  for  more  than  a  year 
the  apathy  and  cowaroice  of  the  dtusens  submitted  to  the 
yoke,  and  not  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  throw  it  o£ 
Mr.  Fortune  severely,  and  we  do  not  doubt  with  great  justice, 
blames  the  foreign  residents,  inasmuch  as  they  actual Ij  en- 
couraged  the  attack  and  sympathised  with  the  thieves  who 
executed  it.  Civil  and  naTal  officers,  he  alleges,  missionariesi 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  all,  with  a  few  bonourable  excep- 
tions, were  in  favour  of  the  debauched  band  who  took  Shang- 
bae;  scoundrels  who  spent  their  da}  s  and  nights  in  opium* 
smoking,  in  drunkenness,  and  all  ku)ds  of  viliany,  giving  out 
that  they  were  followers  of  "  the  Christian  king/'  Tai-ping- 
wang.  In  due  course  the  imperial  forces  invested  the  city ; 
and  ^en  began  a  series  of  childish  skirmishes  between  them 
and  tbe  insurgents  These  sham-fights  were  turned  into 
earnest  by  the  commanders  of  the  French  ships  of  war  in  ths 
port  (some  of  the  honourable  exertions,**  we  presume),  who 
bad  never  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  on  the  marauders,  and 
now  took  occasion  -of  some  opportune  disputes  to  bombard 
them ;  and  finally  the  rebels,  at  least  all  who  could,  evacuated 
the  city.  This  was  immediately  entered  by  the  imperial 
troops,  who  at  once  set  it  on  fire,  plundering  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  what  bad  been  left  by  the  rebels,  which  was 
not  much,  and  filling  their  ci^»  of  misery  to  tbe  brim.  "When 
the  author  visited  Shanghae  a  few  days  after  the  evacuation, 
fully  one*third  of  the  ancient  city  was  in  ruins ;  and  the  poor 
inhabitants  were  wandering  about,  looking  out  for  the  spots 
where  their  dwellings  bad  stood,  but  most  of  them  so  heart- 
broken and  paralysed  that  they  could  take  no  steps  to  rebuild 
their  shattered  walk. 

During  his  sojourn  at  the  temple  of  Tein-tung,  which  he 
made  bis  bead-quarters  while  at  work  among  the  bills  of  ths 
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province  of  Che-kiaiig,  Mr.  Fortune  assisted  at  the  obsequies 
of  a  priest  of  the  scluikI  order.  Tliose  of  the  first  order  are 
bunif.  *'  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessirii^  the  cere- 
mony of  burning  these  bodies;  but  my  old  friend  ihe  priest, 
witii  whom  I  was  stay  in  q-,  confessed  that  the  sight  was  any 
thhig  but  agreeable."  In  the  present  instance,  a  young  priest 
ran  into  the  house  crying  out  to  the  author's  friend,  **  Come 
witli  ine  ;  make  haste,  for  Tanjr-a  is  dying."  Hastening  to 
the  sick  man's  house,  they  found  him  dead.  After  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  body  was  washed  and  dressed,  and  for  three  days 
lay  in  state  in  an  open  chamber;  a  lamp,  widi  sticks  of  in- 
cense, was  burning  day  and  night,  and  at  intervals  ibur  or 
live  yellow-robed  priests  clianted  prayers.  Tlic  third  dav  the 
corpse  was  placed  in  a  coiiin,  and  fonr  tables  were  arranged 
with  offerings  of  rice,  vegetables,  cala-s,  fruits,  and  other  deli- 
cacies,— all  the  ])roduce  of  the  ve^•etable  kingdom.  On  two 
strings  were  suspended  numerous  small  paper  dresses  cut 
in  Cliinese  fasliion,  and  on  the  ground  large  quantities  of 
pa[)i  r  made  up  and  painted  to  imitate  inirots  of  sycee  silver. 
Buddha  IS  easily  satisfied,  and  likes  the  representation  quite 
as  Well  as  the  thinf^f  figured.  A  rude  painlina"  of  tiie  god  was 
hung  up  in  the  eentrc  of  the  court,  Ijetore  w  hich  incense  was 
burning;  and  many  objects  of  minor  note  completed  the  pic- 
ture. **  Is  not  this  very  fine  ?"  said  the  priest  to  me.  **  Have 
you  any  exhibitions  of  the  kind  in  your  country?  You  must 
pay  it  a  visit  in  the  evening,  vviien  ail  will  be  lighted  up  with 
caudles,  and  when  the  scene  will  be  more  grand  and  im- 
posing." In  the  evening  the  whole  was  a  blaze  of  lip^bts,  the 
priests  in  splendid  robes,  and  the  funeral  service  in  full  swiuL;", 
the  wiiole  having  really  an  extraordinary  and  imj)o.siu^-  tdlect. 
After  a  time  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  com- 
pany: 

"A  priest  who  was  sitting  at  my  elbow  now  ^vhispered  in  my 
ear  that  Buddha  himself  was  about  to  appear.  *  You  will  not  see 
him,  nor  shall  I,  nor  any  one  in  the  place,  except  the  high-priest, 

who  is  clothed  in  the  scarlet  robe,  and  lias  n  star-slinpod  crown  on 
Jiis  head;  he  will  see  him.'  Some  one  outside  now  fired  three 
rockets,  and  at  once  every  sound  was  hushed;  one  miL'ht  have 
heard  a  pin  drop  on  the  ground^  and  the  priest  at  my  elbow  whis- 
pered, *  Buddha  comes.'  Prostrate  yourselves :  ah  1  pull  your  caps 
of!'.'* 

The  priest's  information  was  quite  correct  as  to  the  gene- 
ral invisibility  of  Buddha;  and  presently  the  author's  host 
told  him  tliat  all  worth  seeing  was  over,  tliat  it  was  very  late 
and  time  to  go  liome;  but  that  the  fiineral  would  take  place 
early  the  next  mornings  when  he  should  be  dulj  called^  if  he 
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wished  to  attend.  At  twilight  he  was  awakened  by  the  dis- 
charge of  fireworks;  and  dressing  hastily,  was  just  in  time  to 
join  the  procession.  This  was  swelled  as  it  passed  the  dwell- 
ings (minor  temples)  of  the  priests  hy  numerous  sacerdotal 
accessionsi  and  wound  along  die  mountain-pathway  until,  at 
the  last  temple  of  the  range,  the  hody  was  deposited  on  two 
stools  in  front  of  one  of  the  great  images ;  and  then, "  China- 
like, before  proceeding  further  aU  went  home  to  breakfast*^ 
This  important  business  satisfactorily  concluded,  the  parQr  re- 
assembled in  the  temple,  the  coolies  adjusted  their  ropes  to 
the  coffin,  and  the  procession  started  afresh ;  but  this  time  the 
priests  only  followed  a  short  distance,  and  the  chief-mourner, 
intimate  friends,  and  servants  of  the  deceased,  with  a  band  of 
music,  alone  accompanied  the  dead  man  to  l^s  restiog-place, 
— a  retired  and  beautiful  spot,  where  the  coffin  was  simply 
placed  on  the  ground,  to  hie  covered  with  thatch  or  brick- 
work at  a  future  ooportunity.  We  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  during  tne  devotional  exercises  in  the  temple  the 
Chinese  audience  were  sitting  smoking  on  each  side,  and 
looking  on  as  if  this-  were  a  play  or  some  other  kind  of  amuse- 
ment.*' 

Piracy  is  carried  on  in  all  the  Chinese  waters  on  such  a 
scale,  and  so  systematically,  that  the  native  merchants  and 
traders  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,^  to  arrange  for  the  safe 
convoy  of  any  goods  they  may  risk  in  the  thousands  of  junks 
that  perform  the  office  of  luggage-trains  and  waggons  in  the 
west.  Where  they  meet  with  no  resistance,^  the  pirates  for 
the  most  part  strip  the  unhappy  victims  of  property  and  per- 
sonal effects,  leaving  their  bodies  sound;  but  opposition 
rouses  that  dormant  cruelty,  that  di^Kwition  to  maim  and 
mangle,  which  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  Asiatics. 
In  spite  of  their  professed  contempt  for  foreign  prowess,  not  • 
only  the  merchants,  but  the  government  officials  themselves, 
are  too  glad,  when  possible,  to  make  use  of  the  courage  of 
the  strangers,  and  of  the  prestige  it  carries  with  it..  While 
Mr.  Fortune  was  at  Foo-chow-foo,  a  small  American  steamer 
was  chartered  to  convey  boxes  of  treasure,  with  a  guard  of 
mandarins  and  soldiers,  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  the 
rebellion  was  going  on,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  have 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  he  took  this  op* 
portunity  of  visiting  the  island.  The  decks  were  covered  with 
Chinese  soldieis,  their  luggage  and  arms  of  all  sorts, — bows 
and  arrows,  short  swords,  matchlocks,  and  bamboo  shields,— 
and  the  sycee  silver  was  safely  stowed  on  board.  The  Yankee 
captain,  however;  understood  his  passengers :  the  coast  Vss 
swarming  with  pirates  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  and  the  money 
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was  an  extraordinary  temptation  ;  so  "  the  night,  from  eight 
p.m.  to  four  next  morning,  was  divided  into  four  watches  of 
two  hours  each  ;  and  as  we  numbered  in  all  about  eight  or 
nine  persons  (Europeans),  there  was  enough  to  iuive  two  for 
each  watch."  Armed,  therefore,  with  pistol,  cutlass,  and 
matchlock,  a  couple  of  foreign  devils  watched  over  the  ship, 
the  money,  the  soldiers,  and  the  mandarins;  the  Chinese  mi- 
litary bein<»-  treated  <is  absolutely  less  than  nothing  in  reckon- 
ing up  the  defensive  force,  and  accepting  this  negative  posi- 
tion as  riglit  and  proper.  No  alarm  of  consequence  occurred ; 
and  the  passage  of  about  a  hundred  miles  being  rapidly  run 
over,  the  brave  warriors,  who,  notwithstanding  the  semi-am- 
phibious nature  of  the  seaboard  population,  had  sacrificed 
protusely  to  Neptune,  recovered  their  legs  and  their  spirits, 
and  landed  with  bag  and  baggage  in  great  force. 

Oar  author's  estimate  oi  Chinese  character  is  evidently 
intended  to  be  very  impartial :  if,  indeed,  he  sliows  any  bias, 
it  i.s  in  })a.sbing  over  somewhat  too  liglitly  bruad  iVtrts  wlvich 
tell  against  them  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  race  ;  and 
many  of  the  abominable  vices  which  we  know  from  other 
authorities  to  exist  auiong  them  are  not  alluded  to,  probably 
because  they  did  not  come  under  his  im mediate  observa- 
tion. On  the  whole,  he  does  not  modify  in  any  material 
way  our  opinion  as  to  the  entire  lioUowness  of  Chint^se 
civilisation, — that  child  of  centuries  of  isoUition  from  the 
great  iauuly  of  nations,  educated  under  the  deadly  inilu- 
ence  of  cold  metaphysical  svstems,  combinations  of  supersti- 
tion, and  infidelity.  The  Chinese  mmd  is  essentially  infidel ; 
and  more  unprouiising  ground  for  the  labours  of  the  mission- 
ary priest  cannot  be  found  among  the  wildest  sav.iL^es  that 
traverse  the  pUuus  of  Africa,  No  country  in  mcxh  rn  days 
lias  been  so  watered  with  the  blood  of  niartyr.s,  and  in  oduced 
so  barren  a  harvest;  for  the  Catliolics  of  China,  eon  lessors 
though  tliey  be,  are  but  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  wide-spread 
de.«?ert.  In  all  matte  rs  of  trade,  polities,  and  economical  sci- 
ence, the  shrewd,  clear,  why  intellect  oi^  tlie  Chinese  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  energy  of  tlie  l:hiro})ean  ;  and  it  is  useless 
to  talk  to  him  of  religion  when  Ids  sagacity  ha>  satisfied  him 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  heart  of  the  western  merchant  is 
where  his  treasure  is — in  chests  o(  tea  and  opium,  and  in  bales 
of  silk;  that  wiiatever  his  taitli  may  be,  his  works  are  works 
of  commerce,  inspired  solelv  l)y  the  gtjd  of  dolhars.  In  former 
times,  when  Catholic  nations  puslied  discovery  arid  conquest 
into  unknown  lands,  their  first  thought  was  to  plant  the  Cross 
on  the  new  soil.  God  torhid  tliat  we  should  defend  the  atro- 
cious acts  which  deiiled  some  ui  those  expeaiUouSj  the  bar- 
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barons  cnieltieSy  violence,  and  extortioo,  which  j«l  belonged 
M  much  to  the  times  as  to  the  men.  They  dnned ;  and  the 
pimishment  fell  on  individuals  and  on  nations,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  this  day  as  a  warning.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  gieit 
&ct  remains:  wherever  they  conquered,  there  souls  wen 
won ;  and  if  they  appeared  as  ministers  of  vengeance,  they 
carried  with  them  not  the  less  the  tidings  of  the  mercy  of 
Gk>d.  Times  have  changed;  and  though  the  ploughshare  and 
the  loom  have  not  altogether  replaced  tiie  sword  and  the  spear, 
the  immense  increase  of  the  western  populations  in  days  of 
comparative  peace  has  brovight  with  it  the  need  of  gigantic 
industry  to  fill  millions  of  mouths  with  food,  and  to  supply 
them  with  clothing.  Foremost  among  these  nations  stands 
the  British.  We  have  overflowed  our  murders,  and  spread  our 
language,  our  trade,  our  customs,  and  our  laws,  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Though  not  unstained  by  the  cruelties 
of  conquest,  our  yoke  has  been,  as  a  rule,  a  relief  to  the 
peopl^e,  who  in  submitting  to  us  have  exchanged  a  harsh  ty- 
lanny  for  one  more  endurable ;  who  have  found  some  sub- 
stance of  justice  where  even  the  name  did  not  exist.  But  our 
Protestant  Christianity,  what  as  to  that  ?  Let  India,  Austra- 
lia, Africa,  the  West  Indies,— let  America,  and  a  hundred 
ocean  islands,  answer  the  question.  It  has  done  literally 
nothing ;  and  it  is  well,  though  perhaps  not  for  us,  that  it  is 
so.  Material  prosperity  has  been  our  one  great  object ;  and 
this  has  been  exclusively  pursued  with  an  energy,  activity,  and 
intelligence, — a  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance, — which  bss 
overborne  all  opposition  and  outstripped  the  world.  Our  suc- 
cess has  been  rapid  and  proportionate ;  is  it  equally  sound  and 
secure  ?  We  think  not,  and  point  to  India  as  a  pregnant  il- 
lustration. We  had  indoctrinated  that  continent  with  the 
true  principles  of  commerce ;  we  had  established  courts  of 
law,  where  the  relations  of  meum  and  iwm  were  settled  on 
a  sound  basis,  and  the  rights  of  property  duly  enforced ;  we 
had  bestowed  titles  of  honour  on  native  merchant-princes,  and 
had  begun  to  train  the  iron  horse  to  bear  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  the  iron  wire  to  whisper  the  price  of  the  market ; 
— but  all  the  while  the  gods  of  the  Hindoos  were  grinning  in 
their  temples,  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  shone  with  ubdimmed 
lustre.  Our  Indian  government  has  proved  a  total  and  miser* 
able  failure ;  and  after  a  dreadful  interval,  must  be  re-esta- 
blished on  a  widely  dif  erent  plan,  which  even  the  mere  poli- 
tician now  admits  must  incluoe  some  faint  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  Christianity  as  a  subordinate  element.  We  have 
been  led  to  these  observations  by  the  last  chapter  in  the  aa- 
thor*s  volume,  which  he  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  our 
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present  quarrel  witli  the  Chinese  about  the  lorcli  i  Irrow. 
This  is  purely  a  commercial  "  difficulty, *'  and  if  it  involved  no 
further  consequences  than  the  extension  or  diminution  of  our 
trade  with  the  port  of  Canton,  we  should  regard  it  with  little 
interest ;  but  China  is  as  India  was,  and,  in  truth,  most  im- 
portant matters  are  concerned;  the  end,  as  Mr.  Fortune  ob- 
serves, "is  most  difficult  for  those  even  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  China  and  the  Chinese  to  foresee."  The  merits 
of  the  case  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.    It  seems  very  like 
extemporising  a  grievance  on  slender  grouiids  in  order  to  havo 
an  excuse  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  u  liieh  has 
been  left  in  abeyance  by  a  most  blunderinpr  policy  at  head- 
(jiiarters  here.  These  lorchas,  it  appears,  are  rarely  owned  or 
sailed  by  Englishmen;  they  lly  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  are 
numbered  and  registered  at  Macao.  Some  are  common  traders, 
some  act  as  armed  vessels  in  convoying  junks,  and  not  a  few 
are  inveterate  smngc^lers ;  and  the  author  considers  it  as  a  great 
abuse  that  they  biiould  be  allowed  to  sail  under  the  English 
flag  without  any  efficient  control.  As  matters  stand,  however, 
he  is  clear  that  we  cannot  retract :  "  Whether  we  were  right 
or  wrong,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  this  unfortunate 
dispute,  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  carry  it 
through  until  our  relations  are  placed  upon  a  firm  and  satis- 
factory basis;"  and  this  "  in  order  to  be  humane  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  to  prevent  future  war  and  bloodshed.*' 
For  ourselves,  we  look  upon  the  struggle  as  the  insertion  of 
the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge  v\  hicli  is  to  rend  asunder  the  iso- 
lation of  this  strange  pagan  empire,  atid  make  a  free  passage 
whereby  not  only  English  commerce  may  find  its  way  to  the 
very  core,  but  through  which  the  light  of  the  Truth  may 
reach  the  most  distant  corner.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  English 
good  faitii  in  her  system,  that  she  seeks  no  nionopoiy  of  ad- 
vantage in  her  treaties  of  commerce;  where  she  goes,  there  the 
road  is  open  tor  others  to  compete  with  her  on  equal  terms ; 
and  it  will  not  be  her  fault  if  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe 
are  behindhand  in  seizing  the  opportunity  which,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  will  soon  be  afforded  them  of  insuiing  ample 
security  and  stability  to  their  missions.    The  ]3olicy  of  isola- 
tion once  infringed,  a  heavy  blow  may  be  dtcilt  at  the  over- 
weening conceit  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  literate  Chinese; 
and  their  influence  weakened,  an  attack  on  the  prejudices  of 
the  humbler  classes  would  follow  with  immense  increase  of 
force  and  chance  of  success.    For  these  reasons,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  criticise  with  any  very  particular  minuteness  the 
technicalities  of  the  precise  matter  at  issue ;  the  time  for  doing 
SO  is  past.  On  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
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a  negotiation^  even  though  it  should  be  attended  unfortu- 
nately with  some  amount  of  bloodshed,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  opening  afresh  this  fine  country,  with  its  millions 
of  busy  souls,  to  wider  efforts  of  the  missionary  priest,  and  of 
restoring  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  those  scattered 
children  of  the  Church  who  live  there  in  hourly  danger  of 
torture  and  death. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  of  commendation 
to  Mr.  Fortune.  In  addition  to  his  very  graphic  and  numer- 
ous details  of  Chinese  domestic  life  and  manners,  the  reader 
will  find  much  infcnrmation  as  to  the  natural  productions  of 
the  extensive  districts  visited  by  him  in  the  active  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  Somehow  these  botanical  gentlemen  have 
the  knack  of  being  very  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 
We  suppose  the  contemplation  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  in 
the  dewy  morning  is  exhilarating,  for  it  is  rare  to  meet  an 
open-air  writer  who  is  dull  and  tedious;  and  we  trust  some 
one  like  our  author,  or  Dr.  Hooker,  may  ever  be  wandering 
ill  tea-districts  in  China,  or  climbing  the  Himalayas  alter  rho- 
dudcudrons,  in  our  service.  There  are  plenty  of  other  places, 
too,  which  will  aiibid  great  malerialji,  aiid  about  which  we 
know  k;>^. 
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When,  in  a  former  Number*  of  the  Rambler^  we  reviewed  Dr. 
D6llinger*s  work  on  Hijppolvius  and  CaUutus^  we  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  learned  and  interesting  sketches  it  con- 
tained of  heathen  society  in  ancient  Rome.  Dr.  Ddllinger 
has  now  produced  a  work  in  which  not  only  the  society  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  of  the  entire  heathen  and  Jewish  world, 
up  to  the  time  of  Christianity^  is  portrayed  in  its  religious, 

Shilosophical,  and  moral  aspects  on  a  scale  of  completeness 
itherto,  as  he  thinks,  unattempted;  nor  are  we  able  to  adduce 
any  book  on  the  same  subject  worthy  of  being  compared  for 
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a  moment  with  the  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is 
certain,  that  if  you  wish  thoroughly  to  understand  the  history 
of  Christianity,  you  must  first  of  all  thoroughly  understand 
the  heathen  and  Jewish  systems  of  religion  which  mankind 
professed  anterior  to  it.  You  must  understand  what  kind  of 
ground  Christianity  found  to  plant  its  foot  upon,  what  the 
doctrines  and  speculations  were  to  which  it  could  attach  it- 
self, what  circumstances  cleared  the  way  for  it,  or  facilitated 
its  diffusion ;  what  ohstacles,  prejudices,  and  errors  it  had  to 
overcome,  what  enemies  to  fight  against,  what  evils  to  cure. 
This  is  the  task  which  Dr.  DoUinger  seeks  in  his  new  work 
to  enable  you  to  accomplish.  It  is  divided  into  ten  books; 
nine  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  the  tenth  to  the  Jews.  The  first  book  ffives  a  territorial 
and  political  view  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus,  and 
then  of  the  states  and  kingdoms  east  and  west  beyond  the 
Roman  frontier.  The  second  book  enters  on  the  subject  of 
the  religions  of  antiquity;  treating  first  the  religion  of  Greece, 
its  twelve  Olympic  divinities,  its  inferior  divinities,  its  demons 
and  heroes.  The  origin  of  the  Cjreek  polytheism  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Doilinger : 

*'  All  the  heathen  religions,  as  they  now  subsisted  from  olden 
times  among  the  united  nations  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  the  dei- 
fication of  nature  or  of  nature's  powers  iur  their  foundation.  The 
elements,  the  sun,  the  heavens,  the  planets,  the  special  objects  of 
nature,  physical  phenometia, — ihcae  it  was  tiiat,  deified  and  wor- 
shipped, led  to  the  rise  and  development  of  the  polytheistic  reh- 
gioDs.  When  once  an  obscuration  of  msn's  original  conscioasneBs 
of  God,  a  self-guilty  estrangement  on  his  part  from  the  one  living 
God,  had  set  in ;  when  man,  even  under  the  preponderating  sway  of 
sensuality  and  sensual  pleasure,  and  consequently  weakened  in  his 
moral  freedom,  was  also  no  longer  capable  of  apprehending  the  Divi- 
nity as  a  purely  spiritual  and  supernatural  bein<T,  distinct  from,  and 
infinitely  exalted  above,  the  world, — then  it  inevitably  happened  that, 
wholly  banished  and  shut  up  with  his  tnteUectual  horizon  within  the 
limits  of  nature,  he  sought  to  satisfy  the  innate  necessity  of  his  soul 
to  believe  in  and  worship  the  Divinity  by  a  deification  of  material 
nature:  for  even  in  a  state  ofobscuration,  the  idea  of  a  Divinitv,  no 
longer  known,  it  is  true,  but  stiii  surmised  and  felt,  continued  to  be 
powerful;  and  the  truth  tliat  the  Divinity  revealed  itself  as  every 
where  present  and  active  in  nature  was  jjt  rceived.  Now  all  nature 
unfolded  herself  before  the  senses  of  men  as  a  boundless  domain,  in 
which  an  infinite  fullness  < >t  immeasurable  and  incalculable  powers 
and  energies  not  to  be  subdued  was  cumprised.  Every  where  she 
confronted  tliem,  even  there  where — already  superior  to  tlie  I'lr&i  im- 
pressions of  the  senses — men  had  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into 
her  interior  life,  as  an  inscrutaUe  mystery.    But  at  Ae  same^ume 
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there  was  developed  among  them  a  sympathy  for  naturalism,  easily 
heightened  into  a  pasBion,  which  led  them  to  give  themselves  up  the 
more  willingly  to  nature's  powers  and  impulses;  so  that  while  men 
were  entangled  more  and  more  hy  her  spell,  and  dragged  down  bj 
her  weight,  their  moral  consciousness  was  disturbed  in  an  equal  de* 

Se,  and  their  merely  physical  impulses  completely  let  loose*' 
>.  54,  55). 

In  discussing,  in  the  third  book  of  his  work,  the  mysteries 
and  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  our  author  begins  by  correcting  the 
common  mistake,  that  the  mysteries  in  question  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  a  secret  doctrine  transmitted  down  in  an  hereditary 
manner  through  particular  generations  of  priests  or  theolo- 
gians, and  spoken  as  a  commentary  in  explanation  of  the  sym- 
bolical acts  and  representations, — a  monotheistic  doctrine,  as 
it  were,  by  which  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  popular  poly- 
theism should  be  corrected.  In  the  niysteries  no  cluLUiiuii 
lectures  were  given,  no  doumatical  instructiun  luok  phice;  the 
understanding  was  not  appealed  to,  the  senses  were  appeaUd 
to  instead;  lor  the  whole  thing  wai^  nothing  but  a  plav, 
preceded  by  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  injunctions  how  to 
behave.  The  fate  of  certain  gods,  tlieir  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  appearance  on  the  earth,  their  relations  to  men,  their 
death  or  their  descent  into  the  nether  world,  their  return  ur 
resurrection,— all  this  was  represented  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
scenes  arranged  for  a  nightly  festival,  and  got  up,  especially 
at  Athens,  in  the  most  brilliant  nianner,  with  every  appliance 
ol  ai't  and  sensual  pomp,  with  dancing  and  singing;  so  that 
nc)tliing  could  be  more  calculated  to  seize  ])c)\verfully  the 
fancy  and  feelings  of  the  spectators,  in  whose  breasts  the 
most  ()])f)Osite  sensations  of  horror  and  delight,  of  sadness, 
fear,  and  hope,  were  alternately  excited.  All  that  was  done 
in  the  mysteries  generally  was  comprised  under  the  designa- 
tion of"  things  shown,  acted,  and  spoken."  Certain  objects, 
symbols  or  relics,  held  as  especially  holy,  were  the  things 
shown.  The  things  acted  were  the  dramatic  representations 
of  the  deeds  and  fates  of  the  gods,  to  which  sacrifices  and 
purifications  were  added.  The  tilings  spoken  were  partly 
** sacred  legends,"  as  they  were  called,  in  which  some  mythi- 
cal event,  something  done  or  suli'ered  by  a  divinity,  was  re- 
lated in  explanation  of  a  symbol  or  rite  ;  partly  liturgical  forms, 
short  enigmatical  exclamations  referring  to  the  incidents  re- 
presented, besides  prayers  and  hymns.  Hence  the  niy^^teiies 
were  certainly  founded  on  a  doctrine ;  or  a  doctrine  might  be 
drawn  from  them,  as  in  reality  was  the  case,  though  in  a  very 
contradictory  manner.  Only  this  doctrine  was  not  propou ndf  d 
9^  such  \  it  was  partly  a  supposition,  it  lay  partly  veiled  in 
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the  symbols  cxliibited,  in  the  divine  histories  represented, 
and  in  tlie  forms  of  prayer ;  and  in  wliat  way  each  person 
chose  to  interpret  all  this  was  left  wholly  to  his  own  powers 
of  reflection  and  the  degree  of  mental  culture  he  possessed. 
Tlie  principal  doctrine  thus  drawn  from  the  mysteries  was, 
that  a  much  more  blissful  state  of  existence  after  death  was 
reserved  for  their  adepts  than  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
this  was  the  main  secret  of  the  charm  wiuch  the  mysteries 
exercised,  especially  in  Greece,  w  here  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
at  Athens,  on  which  Dr.  Dollinger  dwells  at  great  length, 
surpassed  all  the  rest,  as  well  in  the  assurance  which  they  im- 
parted of  a  happy  hereafter,  as  in  the  artistic  splendour  and 
tasteful  beauty  of  their  dramatic  decorations.  Still  neither 
the  Eleusinian  nor  any  other  ancient  mysteries  appear  to  have 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  wiio 
speak  of  them  in  terms  either  of  contempt  or  positive  blame 
— Plato,  Plutarch,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo — as  of  a  degrading  and  demoralising  tend- 
ency. With  regard  to  the  early  Christian  apologists,  their 
judgment  upon  tlie  mysteries  was  of  the  most  damning  sort. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  who  evidently  had  an 
exact  knowledge  of  them,  declares  them  to  have  been  institu- 
tions full  of  fraud  and  jiii^L!;lery,  in  which  religious  rites  of 
revolting  cruelty  and  indecency  were  performed. 

In  his  fourth  book,  our  author  describes  the  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  and  entire  ceremonial  of  Greek  worship. 
The  oiilcc  of  a  priest  had  notliing  to  do  in  ancient  Greece 
with  the  preservation  or  inculcation  of  any  doctrine  whatever; 
as  among  the  Greeks  nothing  was  ever  taught  about  religion, 
the  legends  of  the  gods  being  handed  down  by  jiopular  tradi- 
tion and  the  verses  of  the  ])oets.  A  Greek  priest  had  only  to 
perform  sacrihcial  rites,  to  take  care  of  the  temple  and  the 
property  belonging  to  it.  No  particular  bent  of  mind,  no 
learned  education,  were  required  to  qualify  him  for  his  duties. 
Thus  the  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  and  Dio  Chrysostomos  for 
example,  when  alluding  to  the  kinds  of  men  adapted  to  throw 
light  on  religious  questions,  never  mention  priests,  but  only 
poets,  philosophers,  legislators,  sculptors,  and  painters.  Phy- 
sical beauty  of  person  was  a  special  recommendation  for  the 
Grecian  priesthood,  as  also  virginal  purity ;  so  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  oflice  of  a  priest  or  priestess  was  only  filled  by 
young  boys  and  girls  till  a  certain  age,  when  they  were  re- 
placed by  others*  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  much 
given  to  prayer ;  but  they  prayed  only  for  earthly  goods  as 
the  rule— for  victory,  health,  long  life,  and  plenty  of  money; 
seldom  or  ever  for  such  a  thing  as  moral  virtue ;  which,  in* 
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deed,  Plato  expressly  says,  every  one  must  j)rocure  for  him- 
self, as  it  is  no  gift  of  the  gods.  The  heathen  Greek  prayed 
standing,  not  kneeling.  This  posture  he  abhorred,  as  barbar- 
ous and  superstitious.  He  prayed  with  a  loud  voice,  with  his 
arms  spread  out  towards  heaven.  But  if  his  prayer  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  subterranean  gods,  he  stamped  on  the  earth 
with  his  feet  or  struck  it  with  his  hands.  To  blow  kisses  to 
the  gods  was  a  sign  of  the  highest  perfection  of  prayer.  Great 
importance  was  attached  by  the  Greek  devotee  to  calling  the 
gods  by  tlieir  right  names^  or  by  names  eapeciallT  agreeable 
to  them.  As  these  names  were  often  uncertain,  he  was  very 
cautious  bow  he  expressed  himself,  and  added :  W  hether 
this  name  or  another  name  be  more  agreeable  to  thee.'*  Far 
more  efficacy,  however,  was  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  cunes 
than  to  prayers ;  as  is  ever  the  case  in  all  natural  religions, 
where  fear  is  more  powerful  than  love  or  confidence.  The 
Grreek  uttered  curses  much  oftener  than  blessings.  While  they 
seem  not  to  have  known  the  custom  of  blessing  their  children, 
•they  believed  firmly,  like  all  the  rest  of  antiquity,  that  the 
curse  of  a  parent  on  m  ungrateful  or  undutiful  child  was  sure 
of  the  most  terrible  fulfilment.  The  Greeks  worshipped  the 
images  of  the  gods  because  they  deemed  them  to  contain  the 
diviniQr  it^f,  in  the  same  way  as  the  body  contains  the  souL 
It  was  when  an  image  was  solemnly  consecrated  for  the  temple 
that  the  god  it  represented  was  supposed  to  descend  into  it 
and  reside  in  it.  When  does  your  god  begin  to  exist  T 
says  Minucius  Felix,  expressing  the  common  opinion  of 
Greeks  and  Romans.  "  See,  he  is  cast,  wrought,  and  carved; 
still  he  is  no  god.  See,  he  is  coated  with  lead,  put  together, 
set  up;  and  still  he  is  no  god*  See,  he  is  deeked-out,  conse- 
crated, and  prayed  to :  now  at  last  he  is  a  god,  when  the  good 
pleasure  of  a  mortal  has  consecrated  him  as  such**  (p.  217). 

The  fifth  book  of  our  author's  work  treats  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  and  its  influence  upon  the  religious  opinions  and 
conduct  of  the  people;  as  also  of  the  development  of  religious 
ideas  among  the  Greeks  firom  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

"  It  was  first  of  all,**  says  Dr.  Dulliiif^t  r,  "  the  cosmogonic  theo- 
gony  of  the  poets,  es])icially  as  proponnded  hy  Hesiod,  which  sup- 
plied the  material  and  contained  tlie  charm  for  the  sifting  and  shap- 
ing activity  of  ilie  awakening  spirit  of  inquiry  ainontr  the  Greeks. 
The  cosmogonic  probk  in,  h  nv  tl.e  work!  and  the  mulnplicity  of  finite 
things  had  arisen  out  ot  one  prmiordial  heing,  was  in  tlie  first  pI*CC 
to  he  solved.  Here,  then,  was  the  birthplace  of  Greek  philosophy, — 
the  greatest  and  noblest  fruit  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  of  that  philo»o||liy 
which  a  Cbrisiisn  doctor  of  the  Church  (Clement  of  Aiexandni) 
afterwards  declared  to  be  a  gift  bestowed  by  Divine  Providence  it- 
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self  on  the  best  of  the  Greeks  as  a  prefiguration  of  Christiaiiuy ;  but 

which,  it  must  be  owned,  found  itself  even  from  its  commencement* 
and  throughout  its  whole  eareer,  now  in  open,  now  in  disguised  con- 
tradiction to,  now  in  direct,  now  in  indirect  warfare  with,  the  state 
leligioD  and  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people"  (p.  Stftft), 

After  duly  passing  in  review  the  louic  school  of  philo- 
sophy, Heraclitus  and  his  schuol,  Pythagoras  with  his  theory 
of  tniiismiirration  of  souk,  the  Kleatic  school,  the  pantheisLic 
system  ul  iiiiipedocles,  then  the  grosisljy  aluaiistic  system  of 
Democritus,  who  even  pronounced  the  soul  to  be  nothing 
but  an  aggregate  of  round  fiery  particles  in  a  constant  state 
of  renewal  by  the  process  of  brcathiiifr,  and  as  giving  motion 
to  and  pervading  our  thick  visible  bodies  like  a  second  body 
of  finer  texture, — withal  that  this  great  philosopher  expressed 
his  opiaiou  that  the  soul  was  only  capable  of  tliinking  ration- 
ally when  her  warmth  was  at  a  proper  temperature,  so  that  if 
slit'  was  cither  too  hot  or  too  cold  she  could  only  think  non- 
seiisei — after  describing  the  sophists  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Prodicus,  Cretias,  Antiphon,  &c.,  with  their  materialist  and 
atheistic  views,  Dr.  Dollinger  arrives  at  Socrates,  whom  be 
thus  introduces  to  our  notice : 

**  The  founder  of  Attic  philosophy ,  the  sculptor  Socrates,  was, 
in  the  language  of  Athens,  a  sophist  like  the  rest ;  for  so  every  one 
was  then  called  who  pursued  philosophic  speculations,  and  made 
the  extension  of  bis  views  by  means  of  public  lectures  or  conversa- 
tion the  business  of  his  life.  Like  the  others,  he  was  fond  of  devot- 
ing his  activity  to  youth,  of  mingh'ng  in  conversation  and  disqtiisi- 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  sophists  ;  he  was  even  produced  on  the 
stage  by  Aristophanes  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  species:  and  yet 
it  was  a  wide  chasm  that  separated  him  from  all  others,  not  except- 
ing the  best  of  them,  while  his  inilueiicc  \v;ts  much  more  powerfully 
felt  on  the  whole  iritellecuial  life  of  that  day.  For  the  entire  per- 
sonal character  of  the  man  had  something  extraordinaj  y  and  won- 
derful iu  it ;  ill  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  he  could  be  tuiu- 

Esred  with  nobody,  and  the  effect  of  intercourse  with  him  operated 
ke  an  irresistible  spell*  The  impulse  which  he  felt  to  impart  his 
opinions  to  every  body  on  every  occasion ;  his  readiness,  nay,  his 
eageniess,  to  enter  into  a  dialectical  dispute  with  the  first  comer ; 
combined  with  the  rare  gift  not  only  of  conversing  with  all  ))ersons» 
high  and  low,  in  their  own  particular  style,  of  developing  in  them 
the  germ  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  hut  also  of  entangling  them 
in  admissions  the  consequences  of  which  they  did  not  foresee;  the 
art  of  superior  dialectics  with  which  he  destroyed  overweening 
knowledge ;  the  ironical  impulse  to  draw  every  thing  within  the  do- 
main of  his  sharply  dissecting  reflection, — all  this  rendered  him  a 
wniiderful  and  inimitable  phenomenon,  calculated  deeply  and  en- 
tiuriogly  to  stir  the  minds  of  men.    One  understands  how  by  some 
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be  could  be  revered  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  as  a  genius  con- 
cealed under  the  form  af  a  Silenus ;  how  by  others  he  could  be 
feared,  nay,  even  hated.  One  also  understands  how  Aristophanes 
couhl  behold  in  him  a  foe  to  ancient  discipline  and  morals ;  a  cavil- 
ling doubter  about  every  thing,  dangerous  to  youth;  the  teacher  of  a 
political  cosmopolitism  utterly  worthless;  and  how,  as  Sttch^  lie  could 
turn  his  arms  against  him"  (pp.  247)* 

From  Dr,  Ddllinger*8  account  of  the  Socratic  philosophy, 
we  learn  that  the  celebrated  demon,  or  genius,  of  Socrates  was 
an  interior  voice  perceptible  hy  the  sage  from  his  early  jouth, 
which  spoke  only  to  warn  or  hold  him  in  check,  never  to  urge 
him  forward.  He  himself  did  not  personify  it  as  his  genius, 
but  only  called  it  something  demonian,  viz.  something  extra- 
ordinary or  inexplicable,  which  he  implicitly  obeyed,  and 
about  which  he  spoke  without  reserve,  even  jocularly,  as  a 
well-known  thing.  This  interior  monitor  only  instructed  him 
as  to  his  personal  conduct ;  and  among  other  things,  had  for- 
bidden him  to  take  pari  in  jjublic  ali'airs.  Dr.  Dollingcr 
closes  his  account  oi  Socrates  with  a  survey  of  the  mental  cul- 
ture of  the  Greeks  in  general  as  it  stood  in  relation  to  religion 
up  to  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  and  briefly  c  h;u  at  lerises 
the  great  lights  of  Greek  literature  belonging  to  this  period. 
He  then  passes  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plato's  doctrine  he 
describes  as  not  having  originated  nu  i  ely  in  a  love  of  scieu- 
tific  speculation,  but  in  a  conviction  that  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks  was  called  to  do  what  the  state  could  not  do, — to 
free  the  mind  from  delusion  and  sin,  and  establish  a  system 
of  divine  things  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  human 
intellect,  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  destiny  of  man. 
Hence  Plato's  doctrine,  more  than  any  other  system  of  an- 
tiquity, is  al.-o  religion  ;  it  involved,  in  fact,  the  attempt,  at 
least  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  traditional  religion  ;  and  if  it  had  succeeded,  it  would 
necessarily  have  changed  by  degrees  the  form,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  of  entire  heathenism. 

'*  Three  fundamental  errors  of  heathenism,'*  says  Dr*  DiSUinger, 
"  Plato  perseveringly  opposed :  6rBt,  the  idea  of  a  contest  or  dis- 
sension of  the  gods  among  themselves ;  secondly t  the  delusion  that 
the  gods,  actuated  by  dark  human  passions, — by  envy,  hatred,  or 
an^er, — were  also  the  dispensers  of  evil ;  and  thirdly,  the  aniversal 
opinion  that  the  gods  were  easily  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices, 
forms  of  prayer,  and  ceremonies,  for  wicked  deeds.  He  was  thos 
brought  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  Greek  mythology ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was  well  rtware  that  if  the  people  were  to  venerate  tlie 
gods,  it  would  not  do  for  these  to  he  mere  shadows  and  abstractions, 
but  that  they  must  have  a  history ;  and  that  such  histories  ol  the 
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gods  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  education,  as  they  formed  the 
most  suitable  mental  nourishment  for  youth,  and  would  have  to 
make  tlie  future  citizen  of  the  state  acquainted  with  the  popular 
fiiith  :  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  most  of  the  myths  pro* 
ceeded  from  false  and  unworthy  ideas  of  the  gods  and  heroesi 
necessarily  calculated  to  awaken  and  nourish  such  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  youth.  Hence  he  considered  the  high  authority  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  from  which  the  Greeks  drew  their  tirst  mental 
nourislimeiit  and  imbibed  their  reli'^lous  ii  jtions,  as  a  misfortune, 
and  wished  by  all  means  to  Ikivc  these  poems  excluded  from  the 
instruction  of  youth.  'Ihe  allegorical  or  physical  explanation  of 
the  mvihs,  such  as  the  sophists  even  tlien  employed,  he  deemed 
wortliiess  ;  still  he  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  c^ood  end  pro- 
posed, deception  was  on  the  whole  allowable,  and  tliut  as  a  aieaiis  of 
conveying  instruction  fables  and  legends  were  indispensable,  there- 
fore that  divine  and  heroic  kgt iids  ought  constantly  to  be  composed ; 
but  that  the  legendary  poets  ought  to  be  placed  under  state  sur- 
veillance, their  fictions  examined,  and  mothers  and  nurses  required 
only  to  relate  to  their  children  such  &bles  and  myths  as  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governmeuL  Undoubtedly  the  philosophic  spirit  of 
the  Greeks  took  its  highest  flight  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  That 
tliis  doctrine  sliould  operate  during  seven  centuries  more  powerfully 
and  deeply  than  any  other  system  on  the  human  mind,  was  owing 
principally  to  its  bearing  on  the  religious  necessities  and  presenti- 
ments of  man,  to  its  endeavour  to  adopt  for  itself  those  purer  ideas 
of  the  popular  religion  whicli  were  capable  of  spiritualisation,  and 
to  fill  up  the  voids  left  hy  heathen  worship.  For  Platonisni  niso 
claims  to  he  essentially  a  morally  strengthening  doctruie,  procl.iitnmg 
and  offerinix  salvation.  Plato  defines  the  task  of  his  philoxiphy  to 
be  a  redem])tion,  a  deliverance,  a  separating  of  the  soul  from  the 
body;  as  a  tlying  and  as  a  meditating  on  death,  as  a  purifying  of 
the  soul  from  all  pleasure  niKl  pain,  which  nail  as  it  were  the  soul 
to  the  body  aad  make  it  body-like.  He  ascribes  to  his  dogmas  a 
regenerating  power ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  those  who  should  only 
learn  by  his  doctrine  to  attribute  the  blame  of  their  embarrassment 
and  unceruinty  to  themselves,  would  grow  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selvesy  and  would  fly  from  themselves  to  philosophy  in  order  to 
become  otherwise  than  what  they  had  been.  A  prophetic  glance  it 
is  into  the  future  when  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  most  exalted 
righteousness  or  of  perfect  virtue,  how  it  is  tried  and  glorified  by 
suffering,  and  describes  a  righteous  man  who,  laden  ^vith  the 
strongest  appearance  of  unrighteousness,  is  shaken  by  nothing  in  his 
sentiments, — who  is  bound,  scourged,  racked,  blinded,  and  at  last 
nailed  to  the  cross !  Thus  is  Plato  unquestionably  a  prophet  and 
forerunner  of  Christianity ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  he  is  so,  on 
thf  whole,  more  in  a  negative  way,  because  his  doctrine  stirred  up 
and  brought  more  clearly  home  to  the  consciousness  of  men  wants 
which  it  was  unable  itself  SLi  ioii>l  v  or  pennanently  to  satisfy,  as  also 
because  it  lirst  of  all  made  the  interior  incohereucy  of  the  Ueiienic 
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doctrine  of  tfaegodt  by  tti  re-interpretatiom  and  endeavours  at  refonn 
80  very  evident,  and  fougfat  to  give  this  religion  an  ideal  which  could 
not  fail  to  hurst  the  musty  vessel  in  course  of  time.  Plato's  monothe- 
istic notion  of  God  is  tlie  purest  which  pre-Christian  speculation  ever 
reached;  hut  even  he  did  not  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  full,  living, 
unconditionally  free,  personal  nature  of  God.  In  antiquity  even, 
and  in  the  early  Christian  times,  a  divine  Trinitv  wns  offen  stipposed 
to  have  hevu  fotmd  in  him.  Alcinoiis.  by  an  arbitrary  distortion  of 
Platonic  tlucirme,  and  by  n  combiiKUion  of  it  with  Aristotelinn  doc- 
trine, elicited  a  compli  il  (li\  ine  tnas ;  and  the  Xew-Platomsts  made 
out  of  predicates  of  God,  which  Plato  but  di>tinuuislietl  iiotionally, 
self-subsistin£y  hypostases,  by  wiucli  Christian  throhigians  allow t-d 
themselves  lo  be  stduceti  to  infer  from  smj^le  iiui  raiices  the  doc- 
trine, or  at  least  the  presentiment  of  a  doctrine,  v\  hidi  nevertheless 
was  in  reality  foreign  to  him.  True,  Plato  himself  distinguishes 
between  God,  the  original  world  of  ideas,  and  the  world,  which  he 
also  calls  God,  or  the  sool  of  the  world :  bat  the  last  is  with  him  a 
specially  created,  not  an  eternal  God ;  and  between  the  toulitjr  of 
ideas,  which  with  Plato  is  not  conceived  as  a  true  per8«inal  nnity, 
and  Uie  Christian  Logos,  there  is  a  wide  difference"  (pp.  £99-801). 

From  Plato  Dr.  Dollinger  turns  to  Plato's  greatest  scholar 
and  opponent,  Aristotle, — the  philosopher  of  nature,  in  con- 
trast to  his  master  as  the  pViilof?opher  of  mind,  and  of  the 
ideal  world  beyond  natine;  so  that  while  the  latter  cared 
nothing  for  stt  ict  iDi^ical  system,  but  only  tfvou^^ht  how  he 
could  reduce  ins  wealth  of  ideas  to  form,  and  give  them  dia- 
logistical  development,  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
dogmatic  systematiser,  who  in  a  plain  and  succinct  style, 
adapted  to  express  every  thing  in  the  shortest  manner,  with 
an  accurate  know  ledge  of  all  that  had  been  achieved  up  to 
his  time,  asserts  complete  mastery  over  his  subject,  and  some- 
times despatches  in  a  few  lines  what  Plato  has  spun  out  in 
several  dialogues. 

Between  the  God  of  Plato,"  says  our  author,  and  the  God  of 
the  Stagyrite,  is  an  essential  difference.  Plato's  God  is  an  intell^m 
power,  which  knows  the  world,  and  operates  upon  it  by  shaping,  re« 
guiattng,  and  preserving  it.  But  the  First  Cause  of  Aristotle  is  pafe 
intelligence  without  power;  an  eternal,  ever-active,  simple,  infinite, 
and  bodiless  substance.  As  the  divine  nature  is  immaterial,  there 
cannot  be  several  Gods ;  God  is  therefore  one  and  indivisible,  hut 
also  a  solitary  God  :  if  the  world  werf  not,  he  woidd  still  be  wluit 
he  is,  and  in  the  manner  that  he  is.  His  action  he^jins  and  ends  in 
him  :  he  tliinks,  but  lliinks  only  tlu'  absohut  ly  perfe  ct  and  beautiful, 
therefore  onlv  himself;  and  in  this  self-contemplation  he  is  blessed. 
God  is  theret'ort!  Jiot  an  inactive  idea,  a  being  sunk  m  repose,  but  is 
et(  rnally  active,  only  that  tliis  activity  consists  purely  iii  the  contem- 
piatiun  of  himself;  as  animal  life  is  die  life  of  senitaliuu,  a:>  huuiau 
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life  is  practical  and  social  life,  so  is  the  divine  life  tlie  life  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  ever-equal  activity  of  its  own  solitary  self-coiitempiation, 
from  which,  precisely  because  it  is  activity,  pleasure  and  delight  are 
inseparable.  There  is  noihiuf;,  then,  in  God  but  the  action  of  the 
thought  incessantly  thinking  on  himself.  He  is  himself  his  own  ob- 
ject, and  can  have  no  other  object.  From  the  height  of  this  pure 
activity  the  Divine  Spirit  cannot  descend  to  the  individual  beii^  can- 
not change  the  object  of  his  thinking,  cannot  in  general  think  discur- 
sively without  committing  himself  to  change,  without  turning  from 
better  to  worse.  True,  he  operates  upon  the  world ;  but  without 
knowing  it,  like  the  magnet  upon  iron:  and  his  action  on  the  world 
is  not  of  his  own  free  will.  If  God  were  to  know  the  world,  he  would 
also  know  the  evil  it  contains  ;  but  hereby  he  would  have  a  polluting 
knowledge  degrading  to  the  knower.  Thus  was  the  notion  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  Plato  had  set  up,  again  abandoned.  God  is  cer- 
tainly the  cause  of  all  harmony  in  the  world,  but  does  not  even  know 
that  this  world  and  its  harmony  exist.  Aristotle  compares  the  action 
of  God  upon  the  world  with  the  influence  produced  by  the  beloved 
object  on  the  lover  ;  not  by  a  mechanical  shock  can  God,  who  is  him- 
self iimnovable,  move  the  world,  but  onlv  in  such  a  wav  as  beauty  or 
goodness  moves  the  soul,  as  the  object  of  desire  moves  htm  who  de- 
sires it"  (pp.  306,  307). 

After  ginnt::  an  account  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sys- 
tems, Dr.  DoUinp^er  concludes  his  sixth  book  with  a  picture 
of  the  decay  and  itn |)()t(  iicy  of  Greek  philosophy  in  many 
respects  bearing  a  striking  rescinbhmce  to  the  decny  and  im- 
potency^  of  modern  Protcstn.ntism.  His  seventh  book  treats  of 
the  At^iatic  and  African  religions,  especially  those  of  Persia 
and  Egypt.  The  most  wonderful  was  undoubtedly  the  reli- 
gion of  Egypt.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  adoration  paid  to  brutes.  These,  it  seems,  were  viewed 
as  holders  or  vessels  of  the  divinitv,  whereby  the  social  fel- 
lowship  of  the  gods  with  men  was  affected  ;  inasmuch  a^  the 
divinity,  by  selecting  the  brute  as  his  earthly  tenement,  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  men  to  have  him  constantly  in  their  proxi- 
mitj;  and  by  their  assiduous  and  respectful  care  of  him  to  lay 
him  under  the  obligation  of  being  grateful  to  them  in  return. 
The  inatinct  of  brutes,  their  wonderful  presentiment  of  the 
future,  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of  brute-life, — all  this 
seemed  to  convince  the  Egyptians  that  the  brute  was  the  re- 
sidence and  organ  of  a  higher  being ;  and  their  notion  was,  that 
the  Deity  had  specially  chosen  the  brute  for  this  purpose^  but 
not  man,  because  the  latter  as  an  individual,  as  a  being  capable 
of  willing  and  choosing  for  himself,  stood  opposed  to  the  Di« 
Tinity,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  used  by  it  as  a  tool  with- 
out will.  Oxen,  cats,  lions,  dogs,  weasels,  otters,  sparrow- 
hawks,  lapwings,  storl»,  birganders,  and  eels,  were  universally 
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wonhipped*  To  kill  one  of  these  animals  was  a  capital  crime^ 
not  to  be  pardoned.  If  a  house  took  fire«  the  Egyptians 
thought  much  more  of  saving  the  saered  cats  Uian  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  "Every  family  in  Egypt  possessed  its  saered 
animal,  which  was  perfumed,  bathed,  anointed,  richly  adorned, 
and  put  to  bed  at  night  on  a  soft  cushion.  If  it  cUed,  the 
family  went  into  mourning  for  it  as  for  a  child.  If  it  was  a 
cat  that  died,  they  cut  off  their  eyebrows;  if  a  dog  gave  up 
the  ghost,  they  shaved  their  heads  and  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 
The  Egyptians  regarded  the  soul,  like  all  the  rest  of  antiquity, 
not  as  a  purely  spiritual  and  immaterial  being,  but  as  a  bodily 
substance  of  a  finer  sort,  which  after  death  had  to  perform  a 
▼arie^  of  transmigrations  before  it  could  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fled  for  the  full  beatific  vision  of  the  divine  light  of  the  sun. 
A  state  of  pure  contemplation,  however,  was  not  believed  to 
be  the  bliss  ultimately  reserved  for  the  souU  of  the  dead.  It 
was  rather  believed  that  they  would  pursue  the  avocations  of 
this  life  in  the  next,  and  continue  to  dig,  sow,  and  reap  in 
the  fields  of  heaven.  The  souls  of  the  dead,  it  was  thougbti 
enjoyed  a  double  life,  and  frequently  found  pleasure  in  re- 
visiting ike  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  bodies  they 
had  once  inhabited  on  earth.  This  led  to  the  bodies  of  de* 
ceased  Egyptians  being  carefully  embalmed  as  mummies,  so 
as  to  endure  incorrupt  for  ages ;  while  such  was  the  value 
they  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the  living,  that  every  limb  had  its  par- 
ticular god  to  protect  it,  which  made  up  nineteen  gods  for  the 
entire  body. 

Dr.  Dbllinger's  seventh  book  describes  the  religions  of  the 
West, — of  the  Ktruscans,  Romans,  Gauls,  and  Germans.  The 
rclii^ion  of  lionie  naturally  occupies  the  most  prominent  place 
in  this  book.  In  the  eighth  book,  we  have  a  view  of  the  state 
oi"  religion  and  philosophy  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
from  the  end  of  the  rej)ublic  till  tiie  Aniunines.  At  length, 
in  the  ninth  book,  the  subject  of  the  lu  athen  world  is  brought 
to  a  close  with  a  picture  of  the  soc  ial  and  moral  cuiiditioii  of 
things  in  Greece,  in  Jionie,  and  in  \\\v  Kcunan  empire,  ilcie 
we  are  shown  in  a  most  ini])resi>iYe  manner  huw  entirely  both 
religion  and  pliiloaophy  tailed  to  provide  a  remedy  for  that 
mortal  disease  of  heathen  antiquity  which  Dr.  Dollinger  well 
designates  as  the  want  of  all  notion  of  comcieucf.  We  are 
hhuwn  how  there  existed  neither  among  Greeks  nor  Rou^ans 
any  thing  like  a  received  code  of  objective  morality;  how 
conscience  was  a  mere  matter  of  private  opinion  and  interest, 
how  there  was  no  moral  responsibility  or  true  freedom.  We 
are  shown  how  slavery  lormed  the  foundation  on  which  the 
entire  social  and  political  life  of  the  Greeks  reposed;  how 
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Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  most  <!ecided  advocates  of  the 
principle  of  slavery  in  its  entire  iniquiiy  ;  how,  among  other 
moral  horrors,  the  abomination  oi"  unnatural  lust  was  einphati- 
cally  the  national  vice  of  Greece  in  the  heyday  of  its  intellec- 
tual itlinement;  huw  even  Socrates  sanctioned  it  in  theory; 
how  Plato  celebrated  it  in  his  dialogues,  and  Aristotle  prac- 
tised it;  how  in  the  Doric  states,  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  it  was 
actually  encouraged  as  n  means  of  education,  iiaj,  legally 
enacted.  We  are  shown  how  at  Athens  a  far  more  careful  and 
accomplished  education  was  systematically  bestowed  on  those 
females  intended  for  a  career  of  sin  than  on  those  destined 
for  domestic  nuirricd  life.  In  Rome,  the  picture  of  moral  de- 
])ravity  given  by  our  author  derives  perba])s  additional  horror 
li  (  in  its  gigantic  dimeusious  and  the  coarser  features  oi  the 
lioman  character. 

"  Tliose  men,"  says  he,  "wlio  ranked  as  the  foremost  men  of  their 
time,  mvn  like  Tacilus,  were  swayed  by  a  profound  feeling  of  dis- 
couraiii  iiieiit  or  sadness:  they  acknowledged  the  futility  of  the  con- 
test against  the  prevailing  depravity,  they  saw  the  inij)otence  of  all 
legislation;  nowhere  could  they  discover  the  geiui  of  a  new  life,  of 
a  great,  moral,  and  political  regeneration.  Tacitus  ciitl  not  doubt 
but  :li;it  Rome  lay  under  the  wei{4ht  of  Diviiie  wiuth.  In  this  way 
they  were  seized  by  the  feeling  that  every  thing  earthly  was  empty 
and  stale,  that  human  life  was  nothing  but  a  great  farce.  Even  Ci* 
cero  had  reoarded  the  contempt  of  all  human  things  as  a  sign  of 
greatness  of  mind:  in  the  tiroes  of  the  emperors,  when  men  were 
also  shut  out  from  all  political  activity,  this  view  of  the  emptiness  of 
life  became  more  frequent;  all  reference  to  a  higher  life  beyond  the 
grave  was  wanting.  Only  then  could  this  contempt  of  human  tilings 
be  reduced  to  its  just  standard,  and  life  be  awarded  its  true  value, 
when  He  should  be  made  known  Co  men  who  bound,  as  it  were  with 
a  golden  chain,  this  temporary  existence  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
another  and  eternal  existence,  and  thereby  gave  to  life  its  true  mean- 
ing and  its  highest  importance.  The  Stoic  philosophy  had  found  it- 
self compelled  to  declare  tfiat  the  real  wise  man — the  ideal  of  virtue 
and  moral  heroism — had  nor  ns  yet  appeared  on  the  earth.  Thus  on 
all  sides  the  feeling  of  unsatisf'u d  moral  and  spiritual  wants  was  dif- 
fused. As  jnoil  men  lou'^ed  tor  a  visiblv  shininor  model  of  human 
virtue,  on  wIirIi  they  might  constantly  build  up  and  test  liieir  moral 
sense,  so  they  also  desired  a  fixed  divine  doctrine,  which  siiould  se- 
cure them  from  the  labyrinth  of  oj)inions,  conjectures,  an(i  douhts 
respecting  the  end  of  existence  and  the  state  of  man  after  death; 
they  yearned  after  a  rule  and  discipline  of  life,  which,  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fluctuating  wilfulness  of  their  own  inclinations, 
should  afford  support  and  confidence  to  their  conduct;  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  Roman  empire  may  well  have  awakened  in  them 
the  presentiment  of  another  empire,  which,  uniting  che  nations  of  the 
world  under  a  free  and  voluntary  obedience,  should  have  the  pro- 
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tntse  of  duration  ;  which  slmiild  not,  like  the  Roman,  be  tlireatened 
by  a  crime-avenging  God  w  uii  destruction"  (pp.  7^!^,  733). 

The  tenth  and  last  book  of  Dr.  Dollinger's  work  is  de- 
%'otcd  to  the  Jews;  and  treat.s  of  their  historical  develupnieiit 
as  a  nation,  of  their  law,  ot  tlieir  religious  doctrines,  and  of 
the  last  thinij^s  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  State.  A  main  fea- 
ture of  interest  in  tliis  book  is  the  account  of  the  Jewish  philo- 
sopiic  r  Pliilo,  who  viewed  Plato,  next  to  Moses,  as  the  <r^'entest 
of  nu  n,  and  formed  his  System  of  philosophy  hy  combming 
the  (loL  irines  of  both. 

But  we  will  now  close  onr  notice  of  Dr.  I )ollinj]^er's  work, 
lie  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  as  one  of  the  aljlest 
writers  of  the  day  in  controversial  theology  and  ecclesiastUMl 
liistory  ;  but  this  masterly  production  at  once  raises  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  standard  classic  in  the  literature  of  his  age  and 
country.  The  study  of  antiquity  in  future  cannot  be  pur- 
sued properly  without  consulting  it.  That  the  transcendent 
merits  of  the  work  are  such  as  to  render  it  invulnerable  to 
criticism,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert ;  so  vast  a 
design  could  hardly  escape  some  inequalities  in  the  execution. 
An  inequality  no  less  palpable  than  surprising,  as  we  think, 
in  the  present  case  is  the  meagre  account  of  ancient  German 
mythology,  which  Dr.  DoUinger  has  despatched  in  about  five 
pagesy  simply  out  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus ;  so  that  what  he  tells 
us  respectmg  a  branch  of  heathenism  on  which  Christianity 
operated  so  marvellously,  far  from  adding  to  the  stock  of 
modem  knowledge,  rather  falls  below  it.  On  the  subject  of 
ma^ic  and  oracles,  too,  we  should  have  liked  from  so  eminent 
a  divine  as  Dr.  DoUinger  a  more  full  and  explicit  opinion  of 
their  supernatural  pretensions  than  he  has  embodied  for  our 
guidance  in  the  copious  narration  of  facts.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  point  on  which  we  could  have  wished  for  a  less  rigid 
adherence  to  the  objectively  historical  character  of  the  work. 
We  could  point  out  what  we  think  to  be  other  defects;  but 
80  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  merits  which  surround 
them,  that  we  gladly  pass  them  by.  The  great  bulk  of  readers 
at  the  present  day  are  so  frivolous  in  their  tastes,  and  so  dis* 
inclined  to  any  thing  involving  learning  or  thought ;  or  wlien 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  so  completely  paganised  and 
anti-Christian  in  their  views, — that  we  wish  in  nowise  to  appesr 
to  assist  by  any  critical  cavilling  of  ours  such  a  state  of  things 
in  the  opposition  it  will  not  fail  to  offer  to  a  work  like  that 
of  our  author's  acquiring  the  applause  and  popularity  it  de> 
serves.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  do  all  we  can  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  reputation  of  it  as  widely  as  possible,  con* 
vinced  that  the  Catholic  intellect  of  this  century  has  produced 
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few  works  as  yet  so  calculated  to  operate  as  a  sure  antidote 
to  the  radical  disease  oi  uur  daj,  namely,  its  rationalibt  and 
pagan  predilections — few  works  which,  on  the  relative  merits 
of  Christianity  and  classical  heathenism  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  so  completely  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  as 
Dr.  Dollin'jcr'is  Ilcidentlium  und  Judenthum:  VorJialle  zum 
Christcii  ik  u  m. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  Ac. 

7%^  Cfreai  Evil,  or  Mortal  Sin,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fumiss.  (Books 
for  Child  ren.  DufFy. )  Father  Farniss  posseflses  the  rare  nrt  of  speftkinff 

on  roligiouft  subjects  in  a  manner  to  interest  children  and  to  be  ttiider-> 
fitooil  hv  thow.  Hi'?  flrvntcd  labours  for  their  spiritual  improvementhETA 
been  chiefly,  ii  not  exciu>iively,  among  the  ]innr,  ami  we  should  gather 
from  the  diameter  of  his  bookfi,  tbo  very  depraved.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
to  tbiB  last  deas  that  aome  of  them  are  more  suitable  than  to  those  who 
do  not  need  frightening  into  religion.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing 
more  calculated  to  terrify  a  depraved  child  than  the  tract  before  ua. 

Selectionafrom  the  Corre.9porn fence  of  R.  E.  H,  Greytcn^  Esq,  Edited 
l>y  tlip  Author  of  the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith."  (London,  Longmans.)  Slavery 
ordatned  of  God.  By  rhe  Rev.  F.  A.  Ross,  D.D.  (TrUbnrr  nnd  Co.) 
We  could  almost  find  it  in  our  heart  to  pity  respectable  l^rote!>taniisiii 
when  it  ditoorere  tueh  gentlemen  aa  Menrs.  Oreyson  and  Ross  among 
itB  prominent  disciples.  These  writers,  we  euppoM,  mu»t  find  iome 
readers;  nnd  conoid  prince  v.  hat  are  the  frequent  phenomena  of  unre- 
strained private  judgment,  there  would  perhaps  he  nothinsr  remnrknble 
in  the  tact  that  the  writers  of  such  books  coula  claim  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing of  admiring  di^iciples.  Their  eccentricities  are,  however,  perfect 
ferns  m  their  own  way.  Mr.  Grey  son  (really  Professor  Rogers)  is  of 
the  Spurgeon  school,  and  considers  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  jolce  for 
convincing  people  w!m  nro  in  nny  difficulties  about  religions  truth.  We 
almost  owe  our  reader.s  ;ui  iipology  for  presenting  them  wit li  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  this  writer's  notions  of  the  right  way  of  treatin""  reli- 
gions sabjects,  it  is  to  abominably  profiine.  But  we  must  give'^it,  if 
only  to  snow  what  the  professedly  "  pbOosophical"  sdiool  can  t>eeome, 
when  it  once  mounts  the  tub  and  apes  the  mountebank.  This  disgusting 
dialogue  is  supposod  to  he  an  answer  to  a  personng^e  who  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  the  injunction  laid  upon  Adam  in  paradise  was  what 
be  calls  unmoral." 

'*  I  remember  hearing  of  an  Irbh  lecturer,  who  supposed  these  com- 
mands addressed  by  an  ang<  I  to  an  Irish  Adam.  The  answers  were 
given,  I  was  told,  in  a  truly  Irish  manner;  yet  I  think  very  naturally. 
As  I  did  not  hear  the  lecturer  myself,  I  cannot  precisely  report  tbf  Irish 
Adam's  answers,  nor  can  I  imitate  the  true  paradisaic  brogue  j  but  I 
believe  they  would  very  reasonably  run  something  like  this  : 

'  Thou  thaU  havt  na  Mergodi  tefom  mtJ 

*■  Arrah,  thin,  yonr  honours  I  never  as  much  as  heard  of  anv  other 
at  aU,  at  aU/  • 
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*  Tfiou  shalt  not  make  tmto  thee  any  graven  image,* 

*  Why  thin,  plase  your  honour's  glory,  I  cannot  say  I  ever  felt  the 
InetG  tn.«tn  of  n  tcm])tntion  in  lifo  for  that  same.  Do  ye  think  I'd  be 
afther  nmkin^''  n  l>riite  haste  ot  myself?' 

*  lltou  shall  not  take  the  name,'  6fc. 

*  And  wouldn't  it  be  mighty  qitareifl  did,  your  bononrl* 

<  lieu  ihaU  hmiour'  Sfc, 

*  By  the  power^*,  did  vo  never  know  tlmt  inv  father  and  mother  are 
not  yet  horn  ?  and        iliin  would  I  ciishonour  them?' 

*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  J' 

<  Sure  it  would  be  sthrange  it  I  committed  adultery  with  my  own 
wife ;  for  aorra  another  woman  do  I  see  here ;  and  she's  enough,  any 

way/    (N.B.  Too  much,  in  one  sense,  Adam  toon  fimnd  her.)" 

Dr.  Ross's  line  ditff  rent  from  that  of  Mr.  Orey«on.  lie  i>  all  for 
the  tremendously  poetical  and  ^rorcfons.  He  is  "  ]mstor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  Huntsville^  Aiubaaia,  '  and  i&  a  popular  advocate  of  ihe 
stave-holding  t)arty  in  the  southern  states.  Happy  and  bleMed  con- 
gregation  ofHunt^ville,  if  it  shares  its  pastor's  own  estimate  of  himself 
BTid  his  lal)our»  !  His  book,  he  says,  "  is  not  a  hasty  production.  Un- 
like Pascal — ^^  ho  snid  hs  to  his  longest  and  inferior  sixteenth  letter,  that 
he  had  not  tune  to  make  it  shorter — I  had  time;  and  I  did  condense 
iu  that  one  speech  the  matured  reiiections  of  my  whole  lite.  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  I  am  right*  I  am  sure  God  has  tatd,  and  does  lay, 
<  Well  done.'  '* 

Now  for  our  infallible  doctor's  style : 

I  see  it  all  in  the  first  syml)olical  altar  of  Noah,  on  that  mojind  at 
the  base  of  Ararat.  The  father  of  all  living  men  bows  belore  the  in- 
cense of  sacriBce,  streaming  up  and  mingling  with  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun*  Hie  noble  family,  and  all  flesh  saved,  are  grouped  round  about 
him.  There  is  Ham  at  the  foot  of  the  green  hillock,  standing.  In  ante* 
diluvian  rakish  recklessness,  near  the  Ion <j- necked  giraffe,  type  of  his 
Africa;  hi-^  majjniticent  wife  seated  on  the  grass,  her  little  feet  nestlins^ 
in  the  tumc  lion's  mane,  her  long  black  hair  flowing  over  crimson 
drapery,  and  covered  with  gems  from  mines  before  the  Flood.  Higher 
up  IS  Shem,  leaning  hie  arm  over  that  mouse-eoloured  horse,  his  <  Arab 
steed.'  His  wife,  in  pure  white  linen,  ferd<^  the  elephant,  and  plays  with 
his  lithe  proboscis, — the  mother  of  Terah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacoli,  Jo  eph, 
Pavid,  and  Christ.  And  yet  she  looks  up,  and  hows  in  mild  humility 
to  her  oi  Jupiteth,  seated  amid  plumed  birds,  with  robes  like  the  sky. 
Her  noble  lord,  meanwhile,  high  above  allj  stands  with  folded  arms, 
foUowinff  that  eagle  whieh  wheels  np  towards  Ararat,  displaying  his 
breast  jittering  with  stars  and  stripes  of  scarlet  and  silver — radiant 
heraldry,  traced  by  the  hand  of  G«>d,  Now  he  purifies  his  eye  in  the 
sun,  and  now  he  spreads  Ids  broad  wIults  in  symbolic  flight  to  the  West, 
until  lost  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  Japhctii  under  the  bow  of  splendours 
set  that  day  in  the  dond." 

Of  his  reasonings,  take  the  following  as  a  specimen.  We  Catholics 
are  reproached  for  making  too  much  of  the  Vulgate  as  n  guide  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  hear  Dr.  iioesas  to  the  auihormi 
versions  superiority  to  the  original. 

I  protest  against  having  any  Doctor  of  Divinity  priest^  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  to  tell  the  people  what  God  has  spoken  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
or  any  other  subject.  I  would  as  soon  have  a  Latin  priest.  I  would  as 
soon  have  Archbishop  Hughes.  I  would  as  soon  go  to  Rome  as  to  Je- 
rusalem or  Athens.  Sir,  Uod  sanctioned  slavery  then,  and  He  sanctions 
it  now.    He  made  it  right  then  and  now.    Having  thus  taken  the  las^ 
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puff  of  wind  out  of  the  snils  of  the  anti-slaverv'  idmntom-ship,  turn  to 
Exodus  xxi.  2-5.  .  .  .  Sir,  the  wit  of  man  can't  dodge  that  passagei 
uoless  he  runs  awny  into  the  Hebrew," 
Yet  these  are  thy  gods^  O  Israel ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEBATUBE. 

Home — its  Rider  and  its Institui ions.  By  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P, 
(Londou,  Longmanis.)  Although  parts  of  this  book  are  open  to  criti- 
dtm— M,  for  example^  the  description  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's  entrance 
into  the  Pauline  Chapel :  "  A  whis^per  is  circulated,  *  Here  is  AntOOelU/ 
.  .  .  .  That  sallow  intensely  It  ilinii  fuce  ;  thosp  great  black  eye??,  never 
at  rest;  those  parted  lips,  that  siiow  the  glittc^ring  teeth;  the  jet-black 
hair;  the  worn  yet  defiant  look,  so  full  of  intelligence,  power,  and 
pride, — can  belong  to  none  but  Antonelli.  His  very  walk  is  a  kind  of 
stride."  A  carious  description  of  a  cardinal  at  church.  Or  the  impos- 
sible account  of  the  Pope's  birth  :  "  Giovanni  Mastai  Ferretti  was  horn 
in  Siiiit?a«2lia,  on  tiip  l:Hh  of  May  1792,  of  the  Count  Jerome  (')  and  the 
Counters  Catherine Soiazzi/*  Or  the  author's  wonderful  sfrug^xlcd  to  im- 
plicate the  Au:»triansas  well  as  the  Mazziniaus  in  tiie  Kutnuu  troubles*— 
yet  it  is  a  rery  valnable  compilation ;  not  only  because  it  contains  a  mass 
of  inforniation  \\h'\r\\  \\  e  should  not  know  where  to  get  elsewhere,  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  picture  it  gives  us  of  Pius  IX.,  the  humble  and  la- 
borious **  ^ervnnt  of  the  servants  of  God  the  saintly  pastor  ever  rendy 
to  give  his  lile,  miicli  njorn  pvory  tiling  lef««  than  lite,  for  the  good  of 
his  Huck  ^  the  model  of  uuuiiecteii  charity  ;  the  tender-hearted  ruler,  who 
wonld  rather  be  slain  than  slay ;  the  genial  roan,  whose  word,  whose 
smile,  is  the  most  powerful  magnet  of  hearts.  In  the  presence  of  such  a 
poriruit,  we  have  not  the  conscience  to  amuse  otitspIvps  with  the  open- 
mouthf  (!  but  generous  admiration  which  Mr.  Maguirc  displays. 
do  not  doubt,  however,  that  Protestants  will  tell  him  that  he  is  nearly 
as  uncriUcal  as  the  young-lady  tourists  just  landed  for  their  first  season 
on  the  Continent,  whom  we  may  see  in*Bruges  Cathedral,  or  the  Ghent 
Beguinage,  note-book  in  hand,  jotting  down  all  the  remarks  of  their 
C(mtmiss!on?mir€f  who  has  his  several  ar«sortraent«  ofstorie*!,  to  he  adapted 
to  the  character  which  ho  guesses  he  has  to  do  with.  The  ditler- 
eoce  is,  that  Mr.  Maguire,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  lyin^ 
eommitiwnnaire,  has  been  shown  about  by  well-informed  gentlemen,  aU 
of  them  persons  interested  in  the  places  and  things  they  exhibited,  and 
who  generally  speak  in  the  superlative ;  and  Mr.  Maguire  has  receivr  t 
their  testiioony,  not  with  the  criticism  of  an  independent  inspector,  liut 
with  the  honest  good-nature  of  a  wondering  reporter.  This  of  eouiHe 
takes  utf  truui  the  value  of  tiie  book  a.s  an  independent  examination  of 
matters  at  Rome»  beeaase,  it  will  be  said,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  doca- 
ment  in  which  the  Romans  are  painted  by  themselves.  Mr.  Maguire^ 
we  shall  be  told,  is  a  true  znro  in  the  book;  much  in  sequence,  but  no- 
thing taken  by  himself.  I^ievertheless  the  book  is  very  raluable  on. 
many  accounts. 

A  Winter' ft  Sketches  of  the  South  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees^  with 
Remarks  on  the  use  of  tlie  CLirnate  mid  Mineral  Waters  in  tiie  Cure  of 
J)im(m,   By  Fred.  H.  Johnson,  formerly  President  of  the  Hunterian 
Society  of  Edinburgh.   (London,  Chapman  and  Hall.)  This  book  is 
the  result  of  the  personal  obaemttons  of  the  writer^  amalgamated  with 
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information  dpn%'od  from  stati«;tic!i]  works;  the  whole  well  inixpff,  and 
j>re»t;iite(l  in  u  i'onn  al  ouce  coiupressed  and  interestintj.  Tiie  author  is 
one  of  iho8L*  persons,  becoming,  thank  God,  more  numerous  every  day, 
who  do  not  tnink  it  necessary  to  paodar  to  the  £ngli8b  tasta  by  bearing 
false  witness*  against  Catholics.  The  following  is  bis  account  oi  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  Bearnais,  the  part  of  France  whose  capital  is  Pan  : 

"  It  18  useless  to  dis«ruise  the  fact,  that  in  this  part  ol"  1  Vm  p  th^re  is 
a  tolerance  shown  in  religious  matters  which  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  sectarian  writers.  Soiar  as  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  ob«emng,  there  is  not  the  toost  distant  obstroction  to  the  fall  exerdae 
of  religiouM  opinions,  witban  obierranca  of  the  same  rule  towards  otheii; 
and  the  ProTf  ^tniit  communities  receive  the  most  courteous  considera- 
tion, if  not  encouragement,  from  their  brother  Christians.  The  pnen. 
liuod,  although  possessing  immense  iuHuence,  both  as  ministers  of  the 
predomination  iaitb  and  dispensers  of  ebarity,  public  and  private, 
appear  to  be  industrious  and  painstaking  in  both  capacities.  Very  fire* 
quently  sprung  from  tbe  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  the  cure  of  the  villago 
is  the  companion  of  his  flock  ;  associutin}:  witfi  them  in  their  pursuits; 
conipelled  l)y  his  scanty  income  to  iniitait*  their  .<tyle  of  living;  by  the 
nature  of  his  office  the  depositary  of  tlieir  thoughts,  and  their  ad vij»er 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  difficulties.  Indeed,  be  may  really  be 
termed  what  Wordsworth  characterised  the  old  £nr<;lisli  gentleman— 
*  the  link  which  unites  the  sequestered  peasantry  with  the  intellectual 
nrh  nncement  of  the  age.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  tliat  he  should 
acquire  extraordinary  power  over  the  community  in  which  he  live> ; 
but  we  have  rarely  heard  of  its  being  abused  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe 
the  people  would  bear  it.  Tbe  cburebas  throughout  the  country  are 
scarcely  ever  closed,  and  all  classes  resort  habitually  there  in  their  de- 
votions orice  or  more  csich  day.  Ilahitunlly  and  formally  it  mav  be, 
but  both  habit  and  tbrni  are  M'ortliy  of  imitation  ;  and  it  is  to  us  a  plea- 
santer  sight  when  the  working-mun,  during  part  of  his  hour  tor  meals, 
turns  into  the  bouse  of  God  than  when  he  turns  into  tbe  tavern.  Re- 
gular attendance  to  tbe  public  offices  of  religion  is  quite  a  characteristie 
of  the  Beamais." 

The  good  man  attributes  this  to  the  recollection  of  the  Huguenoti<im 
that  once  ])rpvailed  there,  showing'  nmrvellous  power  of  ex  tract  in  cr  J-un- 
beams  out  of  cucumbers — in  fact,  deducing  the  practice  of  continually  at- 
tending church  and  respecting  the  priestnood  from  a  religion  the  chief 
characteristic  of  u  hich  was  pumns  down  churches  and  torturing  prieatil 
Our  extracts  will  show  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  bettor  for  his  nmtter  than 
his  manner.  But  in  these  days  of  railroad-reading,  it  perhaps  hardly 
pays  to  spend  time  in  acquiring  the  knack  of  writing  classical  English, 

Preston  Hall.  By  the  Author  of"  Stumpingford."  (London,  Bol- 
man.)  This  clever  and  lively  «:tory  first  ap])eared  in  the  Nambler,  with 
the  exception  of  one  chapter  now  added,  and  we  are  therefore  precluded 
firom  eriticbing  it.  We  oootent  ouFBalvas  with  menticiiing,  that  it  is 
now  published  separately  in  a  small  irolume. 

Salw  Begma,for  Four  Voices,  By  B.  Joesbnry.  (London,  Novel lo.) 
This,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  Joesbury's  nrst  published  essay  in  the  way  of 
musical  composition.   He  has  succeeded  m  producing  a  plea^'^ine  little 

piece,  8imi)le  and  flowing,  well  put  together,  and  moreover,  which  i<  nn 
fidditional  merit,  easy  to  sing*  It  is  exactly  suited  to  cbeirs  of  mode- 
rate strength. 


London  ;  L«vey,  HoUou,  oaU  FraoJUya,  Ux«ftt  N«W  Stnet  Ukd  leUmr  L&ae,  £.& 
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CATHOLICITY  IN  INDIA. 

Whilst  the  various  works  that  have  issued  from  the  press 
since  the  unhappy  mutinies  of  the  present  year  awakened  an 
interest  in  India  have  given  accounts  more  or  less  accurate 
of  its  history,  geography,  and  political  state,  none  of  them 
furnish  information  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of 
the  extensive  provinces  over  which  the  faith  was  preached  by 
the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  St.  Francis  Xavier.  To  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  present  distribution  of  India^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  eyents  and  causes  that  have 
Tendered  it  necessary. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  seas.  They  maae  conquests  in  the  two  Indies, 
founded  colonies,  and  enriched  themselves  with  commerce. 
Jealousy  and  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations ;  to  nip 
these  in  the  bud,  the  Holy  See,  then  the  recognised  umpire 
of  Christian  princes,  interposed,  and  assigned  the  East  to  the 
Portuguese,  the  West  to  the  Spaniards,  as  the  theatres  of 
their  conquests.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope  required  them 
to  labour  to  spread  the  faith  in  those  heathen  lands,  by  send- 
ing missionary  priests,  and  founding  and  endowing  churches. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  no  talk  of*'  patronage** 
over  the  lands  which  these  two  states  discovered  or  acquired. 

But  Leo  X.,  in  his  Constitution  Cum  fidH  eoruttantiavt, 
.1514^  granted  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  the  patronage  of  all 
churches  erected  or  to  be  erected  in  all  countries  of  .the  East 
Indies  conquered  or  to  be  conquered  by  tliem ;  and  this  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  which  their  power  pro- 
mised to  the  Church  in  those  lands. 

The  bishopric  of  Goa  was  established  by  Paul  III.,  Nov. 
3,  1534,  by  the  Bull  jEquum  reputamus,  which  enacted:  1. 
'that  this  new  diocese  should  extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  to  the  confines  of  China;  2.  Tliat  tlic  king  of  Portu- 
gal, as  perpetual  administrator-apostolic  of  the  revenues  of 
the  military  order  called  the  Soldiers  of  Christ  {Militia 
Christi)f  should  assign  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bishop  and 
chapter  an  endowment  from  the  revenues  of  this  order ;  3. 
That  the  patronage  of  the  said  bishopric  and  all  the  diocesan 
benefices  should  belong  by  right  of  foundation  and  endow- 
ment to  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  successors,  as  perpetual 
administrators  of  the  Soldiers  of  Christ :  all  which  points  were 
more  expressly  declared  and  explained  by  the  Bull  Jlomani 
Fontijicis,  June     1539.    But  in  this  latter  Bull,  Paul  UL 
also  declared  more  plainly  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  kings 
of  Portugal,  or  rather  on  the  administrators  of  the  Order 
of  Christ  in  their  quality  of  patrons.    He  declared  :  1.  That 
th^  were  obliged  for  the  present  and  future  to  keep  up 
and  repair  not  only  the  cathedral  and  the  holy  places  of 
Goa,  but  also  all  the  churches,  chapels^  and  monasteries  of 
that  vast  diocese;  2.  That  they  were  bound  to  furnish  all 
these  holy  places  with  the  objects  necessary  for  divine  wor-  ' 
ship ;  3*  That  they  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  all  tlic  clergymen  employed  in  Goa  and  the 
rest  of  the  diocese ;  4.  That  the  setting-up  and  endowment 
of  new  parishes  and  other  holy  places  in  all  parts  of  the 
diocese  where  it  might  be  necessaxy,  should  be  at  their 
charge ;  and  5*  That  no  grant,  gift,  or  endowment  made  to 
these  churches  or  other  holy  places,  could  be  diminished  or 
revoked  by  any  person,  though  he  might  be  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
of  Goa,  The  same  consent  w  as  required,  before  the  numbor 
of  priests  attached  to  any  church  could  be  lessened. 

It  was  dear  that  one  Bishop  could  not  administer  such  a  | 
vast  extent  of  territory.  So  Paul  IV.,  by  three  Bulls,  dated 
Feb.  4,  1557,  one  of  which  begins  with  the  words  ^<  si  sancti, 
and  the  other  two  with  Pro  excellenti^  divided  the  bishopric 
of  Goa  into  three  parts:  the  first  became  the  archbishopric 
of  Goa,  and  the  other  two  the  suffiragan  sees  of  Cochin  and 
Malacca.  The  kings  of  Portugal  were  again  declared  to  be 
patrons  of  these  three  sees  by  right  of  foundation  and  endow- 
ment. The  endowment  of  Co^in  and  Malacca  was  derived 
from  the  royal  revenue  of  those  two  places. 

In  1575,  Gbr^ory  XIIL  erected  the  bishopric  of  Macao, 
comprehending  China  and  Japan.  That  was  the  £rst  occai- 
sion  on  which  the  Pope,  not  content  with  allowing  the  kings 
of  Portupral  the  riffht  of  patronage  as  founders  and  endowers, 
inserted  in  the  Bull  the  clause  which  has  since  been  so  much 
abused.   He  declared,    that  the  Holy  See  could  not  in  any 
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way  derogate  from  this  patronage,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  kings  of  Portugal;  that  if  such  derogation  took  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  said  kings,  it  should  he  considered 
null  and  of  no  effect.  And  that  every  judge  or  commissary, 
*  with  whatsoever  authority  he  may  be  armed,  must  so  give 
judgment,  seeing  that  the  right  of  judging  or  interpreting 
otherwise  is  taken  from  him  by  the  present  act.'* 

In  after  years,  every  time  the  kings  of  Portugal  acquired 
the  right  of  patronage  by  foundation  or  endowment,  this  ex- 
traordinary clause  was  aidded  to  the  Bull  Thus  Sixtus  V, 
had  it  added  to  his  consistorial  decree  of  Feb.  19,  1588,  by 
which  the  empire  of  Japan  was  divided  from  the  diocese  of 
Macao,  and  erected  into  the  new  See  of  Funai.  suffragan  to 
Ooa.  Thus  also  Clement  VIIL  inserted  it  in  his  Constitu- 
tion In  mpremop  Aug*  4,  1600,  by  which,  on  the  death  of 
the  Nestorian  Archbi^op  of  Angomali,  this  metropolitan  see 
became  suffragan  to  Goa,  and  by  which  the  endowment  as- 
signed by  the  kin^  of  Portugal  to  the  diocese  was  approved. 
The  same  clause  is  found  again  in  the  consistorial  decree  of 
Feb.  9,  1606,  by  which  Paul  Y.  divided  the  see  of  Cochin 
into  two.  Cochin  and  Meliapoor. 

CocUn  was  already  founded  and  endowed :  the  same  was 
done  for  Meliapoor  by  Philip  IL  king  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, who  took  the  necessary  funds  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Order  of  Christ  Lastly,  when  Alexander  YIII.,  April  10, 
1690,  erected  in  the  territories  of  the  see  of  Macao  two 
other  dioceses,  Nankin  and  Pekin,  which  were  founded  and 
endowed  by  Peter  IL  king  of  Portugal,  the  Pope  again  in- 
serted the  celebrated  clause  in  his  Constitutions  JcasumnsPoii. 
ttfesB  and  Bamam  Panihieis. 

The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  are  still  caused 
by  this  right  of  patronage  had  then  beg^n  to  be  felt.  It  was 
supposed  that  a  consequence  of  the  royal  patronage  was  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  East  Indies  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity was  subordinate  to  their  rights.  The  faith  spreads,  the 
number  of  the  faithful  increases,  the  existing  bisnoprics  are 
not  enough:  Alexander  Vil.  wishes  to  put  Bishops  into 
Nankin  and  Pt  kin  ;  the  king  of  Portuf?al  forbids  it. 

Thereupon  Home  had  recourse  to  Vicars- Apostolic.  No 
Catholic  can  deny  the  Pope's  right  to  exercise  his  apostolic 
jurisdiction  in  any  country  whatever :  this  riyhl  is  inalienable. 
In  truth,  they  va)uld  only  use  it  in  cases  of  necessity,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  ;  but  this  limitation  is  general,  and  appli- 
cable to  every  other  act  of  jurisdiction.  Of  the  reasons  for 
iising  it|  his  own  conscience  and  God  are  hia  bulu  judges. 
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Alexander  YIL,  seeing  on  the  one  hand  that  the  single 
Bishop  of  Macao  was  not  enough  to  administer  all  China, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  Portuguese  government  forbade  his 
making  other  Bishops,  had  recourse  to  a  middle  term  :  he  did 
not  diminish  the  extent  of  the  diocese  of  Macao,  hut  he  sus- 
pended the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  overs 
great  part  of  China,  and  sent  two  apostolic  commissioners, 
who  were  consecrated  to  two  sees  in  pariibus  infidelium,  esch 
of  whom  \vas  charged  to  administer  a  part  of  the  enormous 
diocese  of  Macao,  not  in  their  own  name  and  authority,  but 
in  that  of  the  Pope.  Hence  they  are  commonly  called  Ficars- 
Apoitolic,  Tills  expedient,  which  forhore  meddling,  not  only  | 
with  the  rights,  but  also  with  the  pretensions,  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  was  approved  and  continued  by  Alexander  VIL's 
successors,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X«,  and  Innocent  IX. 

Still  the  court  of  Portugal  was  deeply  aggrieved  by  these 
measures ;  for  it  was  imagined  that  the  right  of  patronage 
included,  besides  certain  honours,  and  the  right  of  nomination 
to  benefices,  also  a  kind  of  primacpr.  But  die  Holy  See  hsd 
the  best  of  the  argument.  It  ssid  to  the  king,  You  say 
that  you  have  the  patronage  of  China;  that  it  is  your  place 
to  build  and  endow  churches  there,  to  send  priests  and 
Bishops,  to  provide  for  their  maintonance,  and  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron.  Do  so,  then.  We 
only  ask  of  you  the  fulfilment  of  these  obligations.  But  if 
you  cannot  fulfil  them,  your  patronage  does  not  give  you  the 
right  to  hinder  me  from  providing  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
What  sensible  man  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  Bishop 
of  Macao  by  himself  can  perform  all  the  episcopal  functions 
requisite  for  all  the  Christians  of  the  immense  empire  of 
China?**  These  disputes  finished  with  the  foundation  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Nankin  and  Pekin,  endowed,  as  we  said,  bj 
King  Peter  II.,  and  erected  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 

But  still  the  faith  spread ;  and  soon  these  three  bishoprics 
became  insufiident  for  China,  and  it  was  necessary  to  think 
of  founding  new  sees.  The  opposition  of  those  who  pretended 
to  the  monopoly  of  missionary  work  in  the  East  burst  out; 
Innocent  Xll.  disregarded  it,  and  sent  Vicars-Apostolie  into 
certain  fixed  provinces  of  China. 

Instantly  the  court  of  Lisbon  began  to  assail  the  Pope 
with  complaints  and  reproaches.  They  even  accused  him  of 
injustice;  as  if  the  right  of  patronage  included  the  right  of 
opposiiiL,^  the  necessary  division  of  dioceses  or  parishes,  and 
ol  hindciiijg  the  ecclesiastical  authority  from  taking  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Uut  the  pretended  viulaLiou  ul  the  light  of  paLrunage  WSS 
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not  the  only  canse  of  irritation*  French  missionaries  had 
been  sent  to  assist  the  Yicars-Apostoh'c ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  apostolate  of  a  different  nationality  did  not  serve  Portu- 
guese  interests.  Perhaps  some  of  the  missionaries  were  too 
hasty  in  knocking  down  all  that  had  been  built  before  their 
time; -in  making  themselves  partisans,  and  sowing  division 
among  the  old  workmen  ;  in  a  word,  in  acting  more  like  indis- 
creet reformers  than  like  apostles,  who  make  themselves  all 
things  to  all  men.  But  if  these  infirmities  ever  existed,  they 
would  soon  have  been  healed ;  and  they  certainly  gave  no 
new  strength  to  the  pretensions  of  Portugali  nor  destroyed  an 
atom  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  complaints  of  the  Portuguese  in  Europe ' 
were  bitter,  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  clergy  in  India 
against  the  PropagandUti^  as  they  called  them,  was  ferocious. 
The  inquisition  of  Goa  excommunicated  the  Vicars- Apostolic 
and  their  missionaries ;  and  the  Archbishop  sent  his  priests 
every  where  after  them  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  French 
missionaries  were  wolves  in  the  fold* 

The  Holy  See  interfered  with  its  usual  mildness  and  con* 
stancy.  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  to  inter- 
dict him  from  any  act  of  jurisdiction  in  the  countries  adminis- 
tered by  the  Vicars- Apostolic,  his  delegates ;  and  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  to  show  him  that  Rome,  in  sending  delegates 
into  China,  had  invaded  none  of  his  rights,  but  only  fulfilled 
a  solemn  duty, — that  the  mission  of  these  delegates  was  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy,  the  use  of  which  would  cease  the  moment 
a  proper  provision  was  made  for  the  wants  of  the  Chinese 
Christians. 

Since  that  time  Portugal  has  never  been  in  the  position  to 
fulfil  this  condition ;  it  even  ceased  to  nominate  to  tne  greater 
number  of  the  sees  when  they  fell  vacant,  and  almost  all  the 
missions  that  remained  in  Portuguese  hands  were  left  deso- 
late. Provoked  by  this  treatment,  the  people  came  from  afar 
to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Vicars- Apostolic,  and  to 
say  to  them,  "  Give  us  your  missionaries,  or  we  turn  Protest- 
ants." This  threat  was  accomplished ;  and  the  40,000  Pro- 
testants of  Tinnevelly  furnish  a  lesson  more  than  instructive. 

A  new  Gregory  VII.  was  wanted  to  place  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree;  so  the  immortal  Gregory  XVI.,  wlio,  as  pre- 
fect of  Propaganda,  had  lonj^  known  inthnately  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  India,  at  last  launched  his  famous  brief,  Malta 
pra'clare,  April  ^4-,  ISoH.  Therein  he  fir^t  conlirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  V  iciit-Apostolic  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Coroinandel  coast,  lately  established.  Tiie  bishujM  iL;; 
ofCiiiugduur^  Cochin,  and  Aleiiapour,  or  bt.  Thomas,  had  beeu 
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long  vacant;  he  provided  for  their  administration,  till  ordi- 
nary Bishops  should  be  appointed  to  them.  The  set-  of  Gua 
was  likt^'wise  vacant;  but,  as  this  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portugue!5e,  the  Holy  Father  contented  himself  with  bemoan- 
ing this  widowhood,  and  the  evils  rc  suiting  from  it.  On  that 
occasion  he  only  occupied  himself  with  the  counirits  where 
the  Portuguese  flag  no  longer  iiies,  but  is  replaced  bj  the 
£nglish  colours. 

This  was  the  least  the  Pope  could  do ;  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  make  tlieir  rage  break  forth.  We  will  not  enume  rate  the 
persecutic^ns,  intrifjiies,  and  calumnies,  of  which  the  cK  fi  nders 
of  the  ]iatrona^^t"  were  Gfuilty.  Thfv  tried  to  mnkr  tlic  Po|)e's 
Bull  of  no  cflrct;  they  laid  claim  to  their  old  churches;  thej 
excluded  from  them  all  that  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
Yicars- Apostolic.  The  English  tribunals,  which  had  to  decide 
more  than  once  on  the  property  of  the  churches,  uniformly 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  schismatics.  Never th el pf?'<-.  in 
the  beginning  of  1863,  they  had  lost  all  but  ^iaO,000  adher- 
ents ;  while  the  Vicars- Apostolic  were  found  by  a  census  at 
the  head  of  8«'i8,656  docile  children  of  tlie  Church. 

For  the  spiritual  care,  then,  of  these  vast  provinces  of 
India,  the  Holy  See  has  been  anxious  to  name  a  sufficient 
number  of  Vicars-Apostolic ;  whilst  no  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  settle  the  claims  of  Portugal  by  means  of  a  concor- 
dat. When  the  terms  of  it  are  finally  arranged  and  published, 
we  propose  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  account  of  iti  sod 
in  the  mean  time  it  will  be  interesting  to  them  to  poeM 
fi-om  authentic  sources  statistics  of  the  Church  in  those  parts 
of  India  for  which  the  Holy  See  has  made  provision.  Ib 
making  such  provision,  the  Popes  have  been  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  sacred  interests  committed  to  them,  and  to  prevent  s 
conflict  of  allegiance  in  the  portions  of  the  territory  of  Goa 
which  have  passed  from  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  to 
the  English  crown.  **  All  must  have  felt/*  says  Gregory  XVI. 
in  the  celebrated  Brief  already  quoted,  that  the  Holy  See 
never  intended  to  confer  a  right  of  presentation  to  bishopncs 
upon  the  kings  of  Portugal  to  the  exclusion  of  its  own  right 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  wants  of  religion  in  India ; 
and  every  one  must  perceive  that  the  privilege  was  granted  in 
times  very  different  from  the  present,  when  the  ancient  politi- 
cal rule  no  longer  exists  under  which  it  could  have  bees 
exercised  without  difficulty,  and  when  those  provinces  have 
passed  under  die  sway  of  a  most  powerful  sovereign,  whoie 
form  and  order  of  government  would  not  allow  it  to  be  se- 
knowledged."   (Brief,  Mtdta  fraelcre,) 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  their  pre- 
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deceasors,  and  explained  in  this  passage,  Gregory  XYI.  and 
Pius  IX.  have  in  our  times  erected  Ticariates-apostolic  in 
those  parts  of  India  over  whicH  the  crown  of  Portugal  has 
ceased^  to  rule,  without  disturbing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa  over  his  own  flock*  Or  the  Ticariates  thus 
established,  sixteen  are  in  the  British  possessions. 

**Tht  Low  er  Provinces  of  Benj^al/*  says  the  Government  Minute 
of  February  2S,  IS.Kl,  "  incliulmir  Pegu  and  the  Straits  settlementy 
are  comprised  in  six  of  diese  vicariates,  viz. : 

1.  Calcutta.        3.  Patna.  5.  Ava. 

2.  Dacca.  4.  Vizagapatam.       6.  Singapore. 

The  North -Western  provinces,  including  the  Punjab"  (the  Minute 
erroneously  adds,  '  and  Scinde*),  "  with  the  Kajpootaoa  States,  aod 
Gwalior»  are  comprised  in  three  vicariates,  viz. : 

3.  Patna.  4.  Vizagapatam.  7.  Agnu 

The  Bombay  Presidency  moiuding*'  (the  Minate  says  excluding) 
Scinde,  is  conterminous,  or  nesrly  so,  widi  one  vicariate,  vis. : 

8*  Bombay* 

•  The  Madrss  Presidency,  including  Hyderahsd,  Mysore,  and 
Travsncore,  is  comprised  in  nine  vicariates,  vis. : 

4.  Vizagapatam.      11.  Mysore.  14.  Vera]Mdiy. 

9.  Hyderabad.        12.  Calicut.  [Mangalore.j    15.  Qudon. 
10.  Madras.  IS,  Coimbatore.  16.  Madura.*' 

The  Minute  ought  to  have  added  a  seventeenth  vicariate, 
since  the  Vicar- Apostolic  living  in  the  Ftench  settlement  of 
Pondicherry  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  large  portion  of  the 

Company's  territory. 

Tiie  accurately  compiled  Madras  Catholic  Directory  for 
1857,  and  the  interesting  pamphlet  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Fennelly,  supply  the  following  statistics  with  reference  to 
these  vicariates  and  to  the  neighbouring  vicariates  of  Siam, 
Jaffna,  and  Colombo,  at  the  end.  of  185G,  and  before  the 
No!  ih-Western  provinces  had  been  desolated  by  rebellion 
and  war. 

1.  Calcutta,  or  Western  Bengal^  by  a  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Propaganda,  of  February  15, 1850,  comprises 
fifteen  districts,  viz.  Calcutta,  the  twenty-four  Purgannahs, 
Hidgelee,  Midnapore,  Sunderbunds,  Jessoor,  Barasety,  Hoog- 
ly,  Nuddya,  Burdawn,  Moorshedabad,  Rajeshay,  Bogra,  and 
Malda.  (Cuttack,  named  in  the  decree,  has  been  since  added 
to  Vizagapatam.)  The  Catholic  population  is  estimated  at 
15,000  souls:  amongst  whom  from  1844  to  1856  were  adult 
converts  from  heathenism,  107 1  and  from  heresy  or  schism* 
222;  and  from  Mahometanism,  4.  Children  receiving  a  Ca- 
tholic education  in  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Bishop, 
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850.  In  Calcutta,  there  is  likewise  St  John's  College,  and 
the  Convent  of  Loretto  House,  as  well  as  an  orphanage  for 
boys.  The  Vicar^Apostolic  is  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Oliffe, 
Bishop  of  Milene,  so  well  known  on  account  of  his  zealous 
chanties  in  behalf  of  the  sufierers  during  the  mutinies. 

^.  Eastern  Bengal,  or  Dacca,  which  is  under  the  spiritoal 
administration  of  Bishop  Olilfe,  comprises  nine  districts — 
Dacca,  Pubna,  Cachad,  Myroensing,  Sylhet,  linckergunge, 
Tippera,  Booloah,  and  Chitlagong.  (Decree  of  February  15, 
1850.)  In  these  districts  are  1^,000  Catholics,  who  are  ua- 
happily  deprived  by  the  schismatics  of  five  out  of  thirteen 
public  chui  clies.  There  are  two  convents,  Loretto  House  in 
Dacca,  and  Holy  Cross  (French)  in  Chittagong. 

3.  Paina,  of  which  the  Right  Rev.  Dr,  Zubber  is  Vicai- 
Apostolic,  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  vica- 
riate-apostolic  of  Western  Bengal ;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
vicariate  of  Vizagapatam  $  on  the  west  by  the  vicariate  of 
Agra ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Snowy  Mountains.  The  esti- 
mated Catholic  population  is  j$400.  There  is  a  convient-school 
at  Darjeeling,  a  male  orphanage  and  a  free^school  at  Patna. 

4.  Fizagapatam  extends  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from 
Cuttack  to  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  a  distance  of  500 
miles ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  Bensal  Presidency, 
on  the  west  by  the  Bombay  Presidencyi  and  on  the  south 
by  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  Hyderabad.  The  total  Catho- 
lic population  is  7130.  Three  communities  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  take  care  of  the  schools.  In  the  Cuddah-Hill  mis- 
sion, in  1858,  1854,  and  1855,  upwards  of  6U0  natives  (adults 
and  infants)  were  baptised;  and  in  addition,  there  were  in 
the  four  years  ending  November  1,  1655,  354  converts  from 
heathenism,  and  45  from  Protestantism.  There  are  ten  Ca- 
tholic schools  in  the'  vicariate.  The  Vicar-Apostolic  is  the 
Right  Rev.  T.  £.  Neyret,  Bishop  pi  Olena,  residing  in  Vizi- 
gapatam. 

5.  Ava  and  Pegu  form  a  vicariate,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  vicariates  of  Siam  and  Yun-nan ;  on  the 
south  and  south-east  by  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban ;  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
vicanate-apostolic  of  East  Bengal ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Assam  and  Snowy  Mountains.  Four  Vicars- Apostolic  at- 
tended to  the  spiritual  wants  of  these  provinces  between  1741 
and  1793,  and  their  next  successor  was  named  in  1830;  and 
the  present  Vicar-Apostolic,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Bigandet, 
was  named  in  18.")(j,  upon  tlie  re^^ignation  uf  Dr.  Balma.  The 
number  of  Catholics  is  ooUO,  in  wliicli  number  are  to  be 
reckoned  103  converts  from  heathenism  in  liSJj.  During  the 
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same  jear  baptism  was  administered  to  6«30  children  of  hea* 
then  parents,  and  340  children  of  Christian  parents.  At 
Moulmein  there  is  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  ^oung  ladies, 
¥rith  a  female  orphanage  and  free-school,  under  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Josiph  of  the  Apparition ;  these  schools  are  attended  by 
^oO  children.  The  English,  Burmese,  and  Tamil  schools  are 
all  well  attended ;  and  before  the  late  war  there  were  in  Bur- 
mah  Proper  seven  Barman  male,  and  four  female  schools,  and 
three  Karean  schools. 

6.  Singapore.  By  the  Brief  Multa  prachtre  Malacca  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Ava 
and  Pegu,  on  the  £4th  of  April  1838 ;  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  dated  January  S,  1810,  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  was  erected  into  a  separate  vicariate,  including  the 
suppressed  bishopric  of  Malacca,  together  with  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  other  places  in  the  Straits  previously  adminia* 
tered  by  the  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Siarn*  In  1845  the  Right 
Hey*  Dr.  Boucho,  Bishop  of  Athalia,  was  named  Vicar- ApoB« 
tolic.  The  mlsdon  called  of  Singapore  in  Lord  Dalhousie'a 
Minute,  and  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  in  Catholic  dopuments, 
18  divided  into  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern.  The 
northern  district  does  not  contain  more  than  400  Catholics, 
whilst  the  other  two  contain  5000. 

In  the  Pulo-Tikus  district  is  a  most  flourishing  college  for 
the  education  of  native  clergy  belonging  to  the  missions  of 
China,  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  Cambodia,  and  Siam.  Many 
students  flock  to  this  interesting  establishment,  and  to  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  its  superiors,  the  priests  of  the  Miuiom  Eiran' 

In  Wellesley  province  is  St.  Mary*s  Seminary,  established 
by  Bishop  Boucho,  in  1850,  for  the  education  of  native  clergy 
of  the  Malayan  vicariate. 

In  the  Southern  district,  are  Malacca,  with  two  stations, 

each  of  which  has  a  school  and  catechumenate;  and  Singapore, 
which  possesses  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  two 
schools,  one  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  other  under 
the  care  of  nuns,  together  with  an  orphanage  and  Cliinese 
caLcchuaiciiate. 

7.  jigra.  Of  this  district,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Ri^ht  Rev.  Dr.  iVisico,  Bisiiop  of  Gratianoplc,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  without  feeling  deup  s\  ni piituy  \\n-  the  Bishop 
and  his  clergy  and  Jluck,  and  scjiruw  and  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  many  of  our  t'ellow-countryinen  who  have  perished.  As 
we  arc  writing,  the  tidin^js  have  reached  us  ot"  the  death  of 
that  young  and  gallant  oiiicer  Kverard  Fhillipps,  whose  attach- 
ment to  his  faithj  and  whose  iidelity  iu  performing  his  reli- 
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gious  duties,  brought  joj,  as  they  will  now  afford  conso- 
lation, to  his  sorrowing  parents.  But  who  can  be<ir  to  think 
ot  ilie  wide-spread  gritf  of  so  many  families;  and  who  can 
convey  words  of  resignation  to  the  lowly  and  forgotten  poor 
who  have  waited  f  or  messages  from  Delhi  or  Lucknow  to  re- 
turn to  their  wreichcd  homes,  and  weep  over  them  in  lonelj 
anguish?  May  He  who  comforted  Martlia  and  Mary  give 
joy  to  these  heart-broken  mourners;  and  may  He  spart,  in 
His  mercy,  the  children  that  yet  remain!  When  accurate 
accounts  can  be  obtained  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
missionaries, — of  the  heroic  death  of  some  of  them,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  survi\ors, — we  hope 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  t  lie  in. 

Before  the  war,  the  Catholic  population  of  the  Agra  vi- 
cariate amouiitcd  to  J?0,(K)0  souls,  scattered  over  the  district 
which  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  vicariate 
of  Bombay;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Vizagapatam ;  on  the  east 
by  the  vicariate  of  Patna ;  and  is  unlimited  on  the  north  and 
north-west.  'J'here  were  twenty  stations  and  five  orphanages 
(containing  .'iGU  children) :  viz.  at  Agra,  St.  Paul's  for  Euro- 
pean boys,  St.  Patrick's  for  European  girls ;  two  at  Sirdanah 
lor  natives,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  and  one  at  Gwa- 
lior  for  native  boys.  There  were  four  ecclesiastical  students 
in  the  Collect  ot  St.  Peter  at  Agra,  and  there  was  a  boys' 
gchool  (St.  Geort^'^e's)  at  Mussoorie, 

8.  Bombay  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  diocese  of 
Goa,  and  by  the  vicariates  of  Mangalore  and  Mysore ;  on  the 
west  by  the  sea;  on  the  east  by  the  vicariates  of  Madras, 
Hyderabad,  and  Vizagajjatani  ;  and  on  the  north  bv  the  ^^ca- 
riate  of  Agra.  Catholie  population,  17,100,  including  5t?00 
Europeans;  schismatics,  ,iO,000.  in  tlie  seminary  at  Suiat, 
tliere  are  eiLdit  t  cclesiastical  students;  and  m  the  orphanage 
of  Bombay  there  are  forty  children.  The  conversions  from 
Oct.  1,  185^2,  to  Nov.  30,  1854,  were  143,  of  whom  eightj- 
eight  had  been  Hindoos  and  Mahometans. 

9.  Hyderabad  was  erected  into  a  separate  vicariate  by  his 
Holiness,  May  20,  1851,  under  the  care  of  the  Right  Kev. 
Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  (residence,  Secunder- 
abad).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Godavery, 
which  separates  it  from  the  vicariate  of  Vizagapatam ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Kistna,  which  separates  it  from  the  vicariate  of 
Madras ;  on  the  east  by  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  west 
bj  the  vicariate  of  Bombay.  Xhe  extreme  length  across  the 
peninsula  is  about  4f)0  miles;  and  its  breadth  between  the 
two  rivers  is  about  «^  miles,  with  a  Catholic  population  of 
4000. 
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10.  Madras  extends  along  the  sea-coast  of  Coroniandel 
from  north  to  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kistna  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Pallar,  300  miles  ;  from  east  to  west,  from 
Madras  to  Moodghul,  369  miles :  hounded  on  the  south  bj 
tbe  vicariates  of  Pondicheny  and  Mysore ;  on  the  west  by 
the  vicariate  of  Bombay;  and  on  the  north  by  the  vicariate 
of  Hyderabad.  Catholic  population,  44,480;  schismatical, 
6880,    Adult  baptisms  in  eleven  years,  to  Nov.  15,  1850» 

of  which  id080  were  from  heathenism,  and  the  rest  from 
Protestantism ;  from  Nov.  1853  to  Nov.  1854,  4jSS,  of  which 
330  were  from  heathenism ;  and  from  Nov.  1854  to  the  end 
of  1856,  453,  of  which  forty-one  were  from  Protestantism, 
and  the  rest  from  heathenism. 

Madras  contains  a  female  orphanage  (eighty  children), 
and  a  male  orphanage  (forty  children),  and  has  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary,  in  winch  twelve  students  are  preparing  for  the 
priesthood :  English  free  schools,  seven  for  boys  and  five  for 
girls ;  besides  another  at  Poonamallee :  Tamil  free  schools, 
15,  of  which  two  are  for  girls ;  five  Teloogoo  schools.  In  the 
English  schools  are  800  children,  and  an  equal  number  in  the 
others.  The  Bishop  is  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  John  Fennelly,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Castoria ;  and  his  Vicar-G^neral  is  his  brother,  the 
Very  Rev.  Stephen  Fennelly,  whose  able  and  calmly  wiStten 
pamphlet,  already  referred  to,  must  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  all  who  are  disposed  to  act  fairly  towards  Catholics. 

11.  Myuore  contains  a  Catholic  population  of  17,110  (of 
which  1800  adults  were  baptised  in  1853  only),  under  the  care 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Charbonnauz,  Bishop  of  Jassen,  Vicar* 
Apostolic  (residence.  Bangalore).  This  vicariate  comprises 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  the  British  pro* 
Tiuces  of  Coorg  and  Wynaad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
(from  Hurryhur  eastward)  by  the  vicariate  of  Madras,  and 
from  Hurryhur  westward  by  the  vicariate  of  Bombay,  the 
boundary-line  being  the  northern  border  of  the  Mysore  terri- 
tory ;  on  the  west  by  the  vicariate  of  Mangalore,  the  southern 
Ghaut  being  the  boundary  ;  on  the  south  by  the  vicariate  of 
Coimbatore,  the  boundary  being  the  northern  border  of  the 
province  of  Coimbatore  ;  and  on  the  east,  partly  by  the  vica- 
riate of  Madras  and  partly  by  that  uf  Pondicherry.  In  Ban- 
galore arc  lIuc'c  cluirchcs  for  the  natives,  with  seven  schools 
(five  Tamil  and  two  English),  and  a  splendid  church  for  Eu- 
ropeans, raised  chiefly  by  the  Irish  soldiers;  a  seminary,  ex- 
clusive!}' for  natives,  containing  thirteen  students;  a  convent, 
with  t'Au  female  schools  and  two  orphanai^es  :  attached  to  the 
native  cburch  is  a  catechumenate,  where  iieatiieub  arc  picjjared 
by  a  priest  and  a  catechii>t  iur  baptism. 
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1£.  Mangahre,  erected  into  a  vicariate  by  Pius  IX., 
March  13,  ISoS,  and  now  under  the  care  of  the  Right  Rey* 
Michael  Anthony  of  St.  Aloysius,  Bishop  of  Mennith  (resi- 
dence Maiigalore)  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  vicariate 
of  Yerapoly  ;  on  the  north  byjthe  diocese  of  Goa ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Ghauts;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Catholic  popu- 
lation, 30,480;  schismatic  population,  15,000,  from  whose 
number  1700  abjured  the  schism  in  1855 :  100  converts  from 
heathenism,  and  eight  from  Protestantism,  were  received  into 
the  Church  in  1854*  Children  attending  the  Catholic  schools^ 
about  800.  In  Calicut  there  is  an  English  school  for  sixty 
boys ;  and  in  the  seminar}'  at  Mangalore  twelve  studenta  are 
preparing  for  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

18.  Coimbaiore  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vicariate 
of  Mysore  ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Verapoly  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  vicariate  of  Poiidicherry;  and  on  the  south  by  the  vicariate 
of  Madura  and  the  mountains  of  Travancore.  Catholic  popu- 
lation, 17,iiOO,  amongst  whom  are  5li0  converts  from  hea- 
thenism duiing  tlie  eight  years  ended  December  18.)(j.  There 
are  ten  Chureli  students  m  tin  sLiumary  at  Curniattumpatty. 
The  a(limiii:-traLoi*  of  this  Vicariate  is  tiie  Yicai -Apostolic  of 
Pondiclierry. 

14.  Verapoly  is  a  higldy  cultivated  island,  upon  which  are 
a  presbytery,  erected  two  centuries  ago;  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence ;  two  seminaries,  one  lor  the  Latin  and  the  other  for 
the  Syrian  native  clergy  ;  houses  for  catechumens  ;  and  a  hos- 
pital, 1  lie  vicai  i<ite  to  which  Verapoly  gives  its  name  extends 
to  Porakawdoo  to  the  south;  to  I'onany  to  the  north-west; 
and  to  the  Ghauts  to  the  east.  Under  the  administrator, 
the  Right  Rev,  F.  Bernaiaiue  of  St.  Theresa,  are  of  the 
Latin  rite  iwenty-live  churches,  twenty-nine  allili  iied  cha- 
pels, forty-one  native  priests,  and  69,180  Catholics;  whilst  of 
the  Syrian  rite  there  are  111  churches,  seventy-six  atiiliated 
chapels,  397  native  priests,  and  I  j8,8j^(>  Catholics.  The  total 
number  of  Catholics,  228,O0G,  live  chiefly  in  the  territories 
of  the  rajah  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  a  few  only  in  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  this  vicariate  is  a 
great  seminary  for  Latin  native  Christians;  and  fourteen  iur 
Syrian  Malabar  Christians,  with  one  convent  of  the  latter 
clergy.  In  the  two  houses  of  catechumens  more  than  1000 
heatlu  lis  are  baptised  every  year^  besides  many  JSestoriaus 
and  some  Protestants. 

The  conversion  of  the  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast  is 
described  by  his  Knunence  ihe  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster in  his  learned  Moorjields  Lectures  (vol.  i.  p.  2^9) : 

**  When  the  Portuguese  arrived  there,  ihey  found  a  church  of 
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Christians  who  knew  nothing  of  any  other  civilised  community,  but 
were  in  communion  with  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Nestorian 
Patriarch  at  Mosul ;  and  we  have  the  letter  which  they  wrote  to 

hnr>,  *4ivinfT  a  description  of  the  ships  whicli  arrived,  and  the  stran- 
gers who  liad  landed  on  their  coast,  and  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion thnt  ihey  agreed  with  them  iq  t  ry  point  ol'  doctrine.  lu 
coursr  of  time  conferences  were  lu  ld,  and  the  differences  peculiar 
to  iheir  sect  discussed  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  thai  one-half,  who 
may  now  be  about  30,000  or  50,000,  became  Cail)()lics,  and  have 
remained  so  ever  since,  iKiving  their  Bishops  aiitl  priLSts  ;  usiii«^  the 
Syriac,  which  is  now  a  dead  language,  in  their  liturgy,  and  thus 
forming  a  body  united  with  us  in  communion,  like  the  united  Greek 
and  Syriac  Chufchet  in  Western  Asia.*' 

15.  Quilon,  erected  into  a  vicariate  bj  Pius  IX.,  in  1853, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vicariate  of  Verapoly;  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Travancore»  which  separate  it  from 
the  vicariate  of  Madura ;  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by 
150  miles  of  coast  from  Porocaudoo  exclusive  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Manaeoody,  near  Cape  Comorin*  There  are  ISO 
churches  and  chapels,  of  which  only  that  of  Tangacherry  is 
in  the  territory  of  the  Company.  Catholic  population,  49,000, 
for  whom  a  seminary  and  many  free  schools  have  lately  been 
established.  In  1854  the  converts  from  heathenism  were  S04« 
The  apostolic  administrator  of  the  vicariate  is  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  Bemardine  of  St.  Theresa,  Bishop  of  Heraclea. 

16.  Madura  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vicariate  of 
Pondicherry ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  vicariate  of  Coimba- 
tore ;  on  the  west  by  the  vicariates  of  Yerapoly  and  Quilon^ 
from  both  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  southern  Ghauts ; 
and  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  about  150  miles  of  coast 
extending  from  Negapatam  to  Cape  Comorin.    Catholic  po- 

Sulation,  140,000,  amongst  whom  are  1445  converts  from 
eathenism  and  378  converts  from  Protestantism,  all  re- 
ceived since  the  beginning  of  1840.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr« 
Canoz,  S.J.,  Bishop  of  Tamas  (residing  in  Triehinopoly),  and 
the  other  fathers  of  the  Society,  maintain  a  scholasticate  (with 
six  students)  and  a  college  (with  ninety  students),  a  house 
for  catechists,  a  native  convent,  and  fifteen  Tamil  schools. 
In  addition  to  an  English  school,  five  houses  (containing  160 
children)  have  been  opened  at  different  stations  for  the  re- 
ception of  children  in  danger  of  being  brought  up  by  Pro- 
testants or  heathens. 

17.  Pondicherry  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Pallar  ;  on  the  youth  by  the  river  Cauvery  ;  on  the  east  by 
sixtv  miles  of  the  coust  of  Coromandel,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Paiiai-  Lu  the  moutk  of  the  Veltar  ;  and  on  the  west 
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partly  by  the  >^Iysore  territory,  which  forms  its  commofn 
boundary  with  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  Mysore,  and  partly 
by  the  Cauvery.  Catholic  population,  100,046.  In  the  co- 
lonial college  are  110  pupils;  in  the  theological  seminary, 
10 ;  in  the  {preparatory  seminary,  ^00.  There  are  three  na- 
tive convents  (  Tie  of  Carmelite  nuns,  and  the  others  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  oi  Mary),  besides  a  convent  and  orphanage  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Jost  })h.  There  are  two  native  orphanages, 
of  wbicli  one  is  lor  ])ariahs.  There  are  two  hospiuls,  and 
many  schools.  The  Vicar- Apostolic  is  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Bonnand,  Bishop  of  Drusipare,  residincf  in  Pondicherry.  His 
lordship  has  seen  since  18oJ^  the  baptism  or  reception  into 
the  Church  of  144  Protestaots  and  1^64  heathens. 

In  the  portions  of  these  vicariates  which  are  subject  to 
the  Enst  India  Company,  are,  according  to  the  returns  fur- 
nished liy  tlu'  Superior  of  Missions,  801,858  Catholics,  of 
whom,  at  the  beginning  of  1857,  1(),()00  were  European  sol- 
diers. For  the  latter  a  very  inadequate  provision  was  made 
by  Lord  Dalhousie's  Minute  ;  and  tor  the  remaining  785,858 
no  provision  at  ail  was  made  by  the  Company,  (f'enneiiy, 
pp.  4,  5.) 

During  the  course  of  llie  })resent  year,  seven  priests — the 
Rev.  John  Kyne  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Lescher  (both  of 
Westminster),  the  Rev.  Charles  Morgan  (Clifton),  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Fairhurst  (Liverpool),  the  Rev.  John  F.  Browne 
(Salford),  the  Rev.  T.  Crowther,  O.S.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stone — have  been  sent  as  officiating  chaplains  to  the 
Catholic  soldiers  now  in  India. 

In  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  Siam,  under  the  Right  Rev* 
Dr.  Pallegoix,  Bishop  of  Mallo  (residing  in  Bangkok),  aie 
^000  Christians  of  diiierent  nations,  who  have  eight  churches, 
to  which  are  attached  six  schools,  a  convent,  and  a  college. 
The  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  has  a  congregation  of  1800 
Cochin- Chinese  Christians,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  Siamese  in  their  contests  with  Cochin  China.  There 
are  other  catechumenates  and  schools  in  the  vicariate. 

In  the  island  and  colony  of  Ceylcm  are  two  vicariates- 
apostolic :  that  of  Jaffna  comprises  the  northern  division  of 
the  island,  including  Chilaw,  Nowlande,  and  Batticaloa;  whilst 
Colombo  comprises  all  the  remaining  districts. 

In  Jaffna,  which  has  unfortunately  been  deprived  by  death 
of  its  saintly  Bishop,  tiie  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bettachini,  the  Ca- 
tholics amount  to  60,000 ;  for  whom  there  are  thirty  schools, 
viz.  twenty-three  Tamil,  five  English,  and  two  Cingalese. 
Between  the  end  of  1850  and  Januavj  1855,  the  i>^>tisnis  of 
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heathens  amounted  to  11^,  and  the  convenioDS  from  Pro- 
testantism to  sixty-five. 

Ill  the  vicariate  of  Colombo,  in  1856,  372  Protestants 
and  S2G  heathens  were  received  into  the  Church.  The  Vicar- 
Apostolic,  Dr.  Cajetano  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Usula^  has  a 
coadjutor,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bravi,  Bishop  of  Tipasa.  The 
Vicars- Apostolic  reside  in  Jaffiia  and  Colombo. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  table, 
extracted  from  the  Madrof^Direeiory,  showing  the  Catholie 
statistics  of  India. 


VlCAKIAni. 

Bkhopt. 

Catholic 
population. 

} 

18 

44,480 

9 

4,000 

15 

7.130 

53 

100,000 

16 

17.110 

11 

17,200 

87 

140,000 

16 

49,200 

439 

228,006 

24 

30,480 

33 

17,100 

25 

20,000 

10 

3,400 

Western  Bengal  .... 

12 

15,000 

EHtom  Ben^   •  •  .  . 

6 

9,000 

Ava  and  Pegu     .   •   •  • 

11 

5,?00 

Malayan  Peninsula  .    .  . 

23 

5,400 

12 

4,900 

17 

60,000 

 —  

IS 

90,900 

22 

802 

968,656 

For  further  informstion  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer  our 
realgars  to  the  excellent  pamphlet,  Relations  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  India  nith  the  Honourable  Ea$t  India  Company,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Stephen  Fennelly,  Vicar*General  of  Madras.  Dublin :  Duffjr, 
1857. 


LAURENCE  VAUX. 

Bishop  Challoner  gives  us  accounts  of  186  priests  and  lay 
persons  who  suffered  death  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Catholic 
Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  his  memoiis  he  rea- 
sonably omitted  those  who  were  implicated  in  any  real  trea« 
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son  against  the  State.  Yet,  while  we  own  that  such  persons 
cannot  he  called  martyrs,  we  think,  considering  the  express 
terms  of  the  Bull  ot  8t.  Pius  V.,  which  pronounces  anathema 
on  those  who  obey  Elizabeth,  that  the  Bishop  is  scarcely  jus- 
tified in  omitting  from  his  list  either  Felton,  who  pasted  the 
Bull  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  gates;  or  Leyburn,  who,  in 
obedience  to  it,  denied  Elizabeth  to  be  his  lawful  sovereign ; 
or  Story,  of  whose  martyrdom  we  gave  an  account  last  March; 
or  Woodbouse,  the  first  priest  that  auffered  for  religion  alone. 
But  besides  these  additions  to  be  made  to  Challoner,  there 
are  two  other  categories  of  persons,  whom  we  will  describe  in 
the  words  of  Alban  Butler,  from  a  Ms*  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish College  of  Douai,  now  in  the  royal  library  of  Brussels.^ 
After  ffiving  a  catalogue  of  1^  martyrs  of  that  college,  and 
a  supplement  containing  seven  more  names,  he  says,  These 
are  about  nil,  whose-  names  are  known  to  us,  who  suffered 
death  for  their  religion  and  priesthood  ;**  and  then  he  adds. 
Others  there  are,  whose  names  never  were  ascertained  by 
us,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty and  again,  To  this 
*  catalogue  we  might  add  another  of  those  who  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  exile ;  but  their  number  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  too  long  to  rehearse  them/'  Considering  the  sus- 
picion and  the  terrorism  that  every  where  surrounded  tJie  Ca- 
tholics, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  had  such  difficulty  in  getting 
authentic  accounts  of  their  martyrs.  We  lately  showed  how 
they  were  often  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  false  reports  of 
Protestants,  from  havmg  no  means  of  testing  their  truth.  No 
wonder  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  there  should  be  twent7 
anonymous  martyrs;  whose  names  and  histories  may,  however, 
be  discovered  if  our  researches  into  historical  monuments  m 
carried  far  enough*  Of  those  who  suffered  imprisonment  for 
the  faith,  a  large  class  deserves  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
martyrs ;  those,  namely,  who  died  in  prison  in  consequence 
of  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure  and  the  infected  air  they 
had  to  breathe.  Bridgewater  in  his  Catalogue  appends  to  the 
names  of  such  persons  the  touching  epitaph,  OhUt  in  vineuUi 
martyr^  He  died  in  prison  the  death  of  a  martyr."  If  any 
one  should  attempt  to  make  a  perfect  list  of  these  noble  wit- 
nesses, he  would  find  that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  s 
life.  There  is  not  an  old  prison  in  England  that  has  not  been 
sanctified  by  such  slow  mart3rrdoms» 

Of  these  secondary  martyrs,  as  we  may  call  them,  no  one  is 
more  deserving  of  a  memorial  than  he  whose  name  stands  at 
'  the  head  of  this  article,  and  whose  history  we  are  about  briefly 
to  relate. 

•  Ms.  no.  15,594. 
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Laurence  Vauz,  or  Yaulx,  or  Yauce,  or  Yause,  or  Yawce, 
— for  his  name  is  spelt  in  all  these  ways,  and  others  beside,— 
was  born  at  Blackrode  in  Lancashire,  about  1518.  He  was 
educated  at  ^ueen's  College,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  mi- 
grated to  Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he  was  made  B.D., 
July  29th,  1556.  After  this  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  James 
Brooks  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  was  made  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury. When  Philip  and  Mary  restored  the  foundation  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  George  Collier  was 
named  guardian,  and  Laurence  Yaux  ind  John  Coppage  fel- 
lows. On  the  death  of  Collier,  in  1557,  Yaux  succee  ded  him, 
and  admitted  two  more  fellows,  Robert  Erlond  and  Richard 
Harte ;  there  was  also  a  chaplain,  named  Robert  Prestwich, 
attached  to  the  church, — a  man  too  much  addicted  to  his  cups. 
At  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  Yaux,  understanding  how  mat- 
ters were  likely  to  turn  out,  packed  up  the  papers  and  valu- 
ables of  the  college,  and,  with  Coppage,  carried  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  While  they  were  away  in  London  (Oct.  19, 
1559),  Edwin  Sandys  and  the  other  royal  commissioners  held 
their  visitation  at  Manchester.  In  their  book  the  absence  of 
Yaux  and  Coppage  is  recorded ;  and  then  it  is  stated  that 
Erlond,  the  fellow,  and  Prestwich,  the  tippling  chaplain,  ap- 
peared and  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  supremacy  and  reli- 
gion. Prestwich  then  received  a  severe  lecture  from  the  com- 
.missioners,  who  warned  him  not  to  go  on  frequenting  taverns, 
unless  he  wished  to  be  suspended.  Then  came  Richard  Harte, 
the  fellow,  who  manfully  refused  to  subscribe,  and  thereupon 
had  to  enter  into  his  own  recognisances  for  30(U«,  and  to  find 
two  sureties  for  100/«  each,  to  answer  for  his  appearance  when 
called  on.  These  persons,  says  the  visitation-book,*  produced 
no  deeds  or  other  pauers  belonging  to  the  college ;  and  said 
that  the  guardian  nad  taken  them  away  with  him,  and  that  he 
kept  every  thing  in  his  custody  without  asking  their  consent. 

Yaux,  according  to  Dr.  Wroe,f  was  laborious  and  learned 
in  some  part  of  the  learning  of  those  times,  being  an  exact 
grammarian.  He  was  also  devout  and  zealous  in  his  way,  and 
.an  opposer  of  the  Reformation ;  on  which  account  he  was 
either  turned  out  or  left  his  ]^lace  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and,  as  it  is  said,  fled  beyond  sea  into  Ire- 
land ;  where  he  fell  among  thieves,  who  robbed  him,  and  slew 
some  of  his  fellow-travellers,  but  himself  escaped."  Dr.  Wroe 
says  that  he  had  lived  in  the  family  of  Standish  of  Standish; 
here,  at  any  rate,  he  left  most  of  what  he  had  carried  from 
Manchester,  altar-plate  and  books,  "  some  of  which  are  there 

•  State- Paper  Office,  Domestic,  Eliz.  vol.  x.  p.  101. 
t  See  Bidhup  Keunet's  CoUecCious,  Lonsdowue  Ms.  981,  fol.  lOi. 
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yet  to  be  seen.  1  more  particularly  toolc  notice  of  a  curious 
silver-gilt  paten,  inlaid  with  pearl,  whereon  tlie  Host  was  con- 
secrated, and  a  very  tine  wrought  pixis  of  plate  answerable  to 
it,  wherein  it  was  laid  up  and  preserved.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  whatsoever  it  is,  it  were  ^^^^\^x\  restored  to  the  Church. 
He  was  a  man  well-beloved,  and  much  honoured  by  many  in 
Manchester,  especially  for  his  honesty  and  generosity."  So 
far  Dr.  Wroe. 

We  do  not  know  where  J)r.  Wroe  got  his  story  about  the 
flight  to  Ireland,  nnd  the  failing  among  thieves.  If  it  took 
place  at  all,  it  was  probably  juat  alter  the  visitation,  in  the 
early  part  of  15G0. 

We  have  read  thestory  elsewhere,  with  the  addition  of  some 
amusing  details.  Vaux  and  his  party  were  suddenly  surroumlc  d 
by  a  party  of  Irish  brigands,  who  used  them  very  roughly,  and 
after  knocking  them  down,  began  to  examine  their  baggage. 
The  contents  of  the  baggage  soon  revealed  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter of  some  of  the  party ;  rich  chalices  and  vestments  were 
displayed  before  the  robbera'  ejei*    They  immediately  un- 
bound the  chief  of  the  par^,  and  knelt  around  him,  address- 
ing him  in  their  unknown  tongue,  probably  to  request  his 
blessing.  Not  willing  to  give  his  blessing  before  he  had  made 
sure  of  his  property,  he  held  back ;  when  one  of  the  robben 
came  behind  him,  took  hold  of  hia  right  ann^  and  forced  him 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  prostrate  thieTes,  who 
immediately  decamped  with  both  booty  and  blessing. 

After  this  he  returned  to  England,  was  taken,  deprived  of 
his  preferments^  and  made  to  enter  into  his  recognisances  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  the  queen.  Strype^  quotes  a  docu- 
ment of  the  year  1561,  by  which  we  learn  that  he  was  ordered 
to  remain  in  the  county  of  Worcester while  Bichard 
Harte,  late  one  of  the  curates  of  Manchester,  was  to  remain 
in  Kent  or  Sussex."  A  marginal  note  informs  us  that  tfaess 
two  are  thought  to  behave  wemselves  very  seditious  and  con- 
trary to  their  recognisances,  secretly  lurking  in  Lancashire; 
and  are  said  to  be  maintain<>d  there  by  rulers  and  gentlemea 
of  that  country."  Doubtless  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  Mr. 
Standisk,  with  vdiom  Vaux  certainly  deposited  much  of  the 
college  property,  as  Wroe  has  told  lit,  and  as  we  sfaoU  see 
further  on. 

A  document  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  or  in  any  of  tbe  col- 
lections from  which  Strype  compiled  bis  Annsls,  was  not  put 
there  for  nothing :  the  papers  there  are  not  for  speculadon,  but 
practice;  they  are  there  to  be  acted  upon.  After  the  infor« 
mation  of  the  above  marginal  note,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
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search  was  made  for  Vaux ;  who,  however,  eluded  the  pursuiv- 
aiits,  crossed  the  sea  into  Belgium,  and  retired  to  Louvain, 
a  City  which  had  afforded  hospitality  to  several  English  Catho- 
lics in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  Here  he  found  several  of  his 
countrymen  circumstanced  as  he  was,  to  whose  children,  ac- 
cording tn  Dr.  W'roc,  lie  acted  as  sclioolnKister.  The  sanie  au- 
thority also  tells  us  that  while  at  Loiivain  '*  he  wrote  a  book 
de  Ceremaniu  Eccltniief  and  anotlier  called  Brevis  Forma  Con- 
fesi^innis/'  concertiing  which  we  can  give  no  bihliographical 
iiiiorination,  except  that  the  former  tract  appears  to  liave 
been  translated  and  printed  as  one  of  the  appendices  to  die 
Catechism,  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  below. 

From  Loiivain,  Vaux  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  1566, 
tlie  year  of  the  accession  of  St.  Pius  V.  to  the  pontificate. 
One  of  the  Pope's  first  acts  seems  to  have  been  to  hold  a  con- 
sistory, in  which,  although  several  of  the  old  Bishops  were 
yet  alive,  he  named  Dr.  Nicholas  Sanders  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Hardin;^  his  apostolic  delegates  for  England,  with  full  powers 
of  conferring  faculties  on  priests,  and  with  a  special  mission 
to  promulgate  the  decision  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1562,  and  confirmed  by  himself  in  consistory,  that  the  English 
committed  mortal  sin,  and  were  fruilty  of  schism  or  heresy,  if 
they  attended  the  places  of  worship  of  the  Establish ineut.  In 
obedience  to  this  command,  Sanders  wrote  a  letter  to  Vaux, 
intended,  however,  as  a  pastoral  for  the  English  in  general, 
and  commissioned  several  clergymen  to  enforce  it  by  their 
personal  iulluence.  Among;-  otherS;  the  following  priests  tra- 
velled up  and  down  Lancashire  to  publish  the  Papal  decision : 
Laurence  Vaux;  William  Allen,  afterwards  Cardinal;  Mar- 
wen,  late  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Bonner;  Marshall,  the  de})rived 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Hargreave,  the  sequestered 
Vicar  of  Blackbourne ;  besides  others,  named  Peel,  French, 
Asbrook,  Sidhall,  two  Bannisters,  and  Henry  Crane.  The  fol- 
lowing wcightv.  solemn,  and  authoritative  letter,  written  by 
Vaux  to  one  of  his  Lancashire  friends,  Nov.  2, 1566,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  this  mission: 

I  understand  by  your  letter  that  ye  be  ui  doubt  bow  to  under* 
stand  tbe  letter  sent  from  Dr.  Sanders  to  me,  &e.  After  that  Almighty 
God  bath  given  a  precept  to  our  first  parents,  that  they  should  not 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  upon  pain  of  death, 
when  our  mother  Eve  talked  with  the  devil  in  the  serpent,  she 
would  not  understand  the  plain  words*  but  did  extenuate  and  di- 
'  minish  the  same,  that  thereby  her  offence  might  seem  the  less  in 
breaking  the  precept ;  where  God  said  plainly,  tn  nhal  day  ye  shall 
eat  of  itt  ye  shall  die,  she  said,  peradventure  me  shall  diet  speaking 
it  doubtfully.   The  oorrupt  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  such  pre- 
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cepts  as  be  against  our  carnal  wills,  or  ottr  licentious  appetites,  we 
would  gladly  extenuate,  diminish,  or  misconstrue,  so  that  we  migbt 
have  our  own  voluptuous  pleasure  and  carnal  appetite.  Concerning 
Mr,  Dr.  Sanders'  letter,  I  am  charged  to  make  a  definitive  sei^ 
tence,  that  all  such  as  offer  children  to  the  baptism  now  used,  or  be 
present  at  tlie  communion  of  service  now  used  in  churches  in  England, 
as  well  the  laity  as  the  clcriry,  do  not  walk  in  the  state  of  salvation  ; 
neither  wc  nu<v  not  comjnmncate  or  sociate  ourselves  in  company  with 
schismatics  or  heretics  in  divine  iliinj^^s  ;  there  is  nn  exception  or 
dispensation  can  be  had  for  any  of  the  laity,  if  they  will  stand  in 
state  of  salvation.     V'e  mnst  not  tlunk  (Ins  to  be  any  severity  or 
ricoronsness  of  the  Pope  Pins  V.  that  now  is  (Jod's  vicar  in  earth,  to 
whuHi  at  tins  present  God  hath  appointed  the  <;overnment  of  His 
Ciiurch  on  earth,  who  for  his  bingitlar  vii  uies  and  sundry  miracles 
that  God  by  him  hath  wrought  excelieth  all  his  predecessors  that 
hath  been  since  St.  Gregory's  time*  which  sent  St.  Austin  and  others 
with  him  to  preach  the  faith  in  England.   The  Pope  that  now  is 
bath  no  less  seal  and  good*wiU  to  reduce  England  to  the  unity  of 
Christ  his  Church  than  St  Gregory  had,  as  he  hath  shown  bims^ 
both  in  word  and  deed ;  and  partly  I  heard  him  myself  express  in 
words  and  deed,  bein<,'  with  him  in  his  own  private  chamber  at  Rome. 
By  my  special  friend  I  was  brought  into  his  chamber  to  hear  him 
speak  himself  what  a  benefit  wlis  granted  in  the  consistory  for  Eng- 
land, to  the  intent  I  might  m^ike  more  plain  declaration  to  Mr. 
Dr.  Sanders,  and  to  Mr.  Dr.  Harding,  concerning  the  authority 
granted  tmto  them  in  the  consistory  by  the  Pope  for  the  souls* 
health  of  them  that  dwell  in  England  ;  and  for  because  I  did  partly 
know  liieir  conui  isslon,  the  said  doctors  earnestly  reque>tf'(l  and 
moved  nie  to  come  nno  Knirlaini,  for,  as  they  thought,  1  miylu  be 
able  to  give  some  instruction  to  such  as  have  authority  under  them 
in  England  as  occasion  serveth.    They  wrote  to  me,  they  put  iiie  in 
trust,  and  ciiarged  me  to  signify  the  truth  to  others  that  now  be 
deceived  through  ignorance  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience-  I 
must  therefore,  without  halting,  colouring,  or  dissembling,  tell  you 
that  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  any  of  the  laity  to  entangle  them- 
selves with  the  schism,  as  is  afore  written,  concerning  aacramentt 
and  service,  that  ye  may  not  be  present  amongst  them.  If  ye  asso- 
ciate yourselves  at  sacraments  or  service,  it  is  contrary  to  the  unity 
of  Christ  his  Church :  ye  fall  into  schism,  that  is  to  say,  ye  be  sepa* 
rated  from  Christ  his  Church;  and  being  in  that  state,  as  saith  St. 
Augustine,  alt! lo ugh  you  lead  never  so  good  a  life  in  the  sight  of  tbe 
world,  the  wrath  of  God  hangeth  over  you,  and  dying  in  that  state 
[yej  shall  lose  the  everlasting  life  in  heaven.   It  is  no  small  danger 
to  continue  in  schism  ;  and  ordinarily  no  priest  in  England  hath  au- 
thority to  absolve  from  schism,  except  lie  have  his  autl.ority  from 
the  Catholic  See  by  Mr.  Dr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Dr.  Harding.   In  the 
holy  Scripture  we  read  many  terrible  examples  that  may  make  us 
afraid  to  enter  into  schism.    The  two  sons  of  Aaron,  because  they 
ofiered  strange  fire  not  appointed  for  the  priests  ok  Uod,  were 
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strokcn  witli  sudden  death.    In  what  miserable  state  be  priests  in 
England,  which,  contrary  to  tlie  ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
offer  unto  God  service  and  cotmnunioii  that  is  strange,  schismaiical, 
and  heretical !    Also  when  Coram,  Dathan  and  Ahirom  would  not 
be  content  with  the  mimstraUon  that  Moses  and  Aaron  offered  to 
God»  but  would  minister  and  offer  that  which  they  were  not  ap- 
pointed to  do,  Moses,  by  the  commandment  of  God,  commanded  all 
the  people  to  separate  themselves  from  their  ministration,  and  touch 
nothing  therein :  and  straightway  God  poured  out  His  vengeance  on 
them,  and  they  that  took  that  schismatical  ministration  upon  them 
were  swallowed  up  into  hell  alive:  and  the  people  that  would  not 
separate  themselves  out  of  their  company  in  the  time  of  their  schis- 
matical ministration  were  burnt  up  in  three  tents  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  6fty.  O,  how  terrible  an  example  is  this,  both  to  the 
ministers  of  this  schismatical  service,  and  devilish  and  damnable  com- 
munion, and  to  tlie  laity  that  cnmetli  to  the  same  !  Such  as  lialt  iij)on 
both  parties  God  doth  most  abhor.   No  man  can  serve  two  contrary 
masters;  an»!  St.  Paul  exiiorteth  not  to  draw  in  yoke  witii  ti  c  iiiHdels, 
but  with  the  faithful;  for  wliat  society  is  unto  hglit  with  darkness? 
Not  *>iily  they  that  be  doers  of  evil  be  worthy  death,  but  ilie  cnn- 
senters  tliereunio.  St.  Paul  saith,  no  trouble,  adversity,  angiubli,  jiu- 
prisonment,  nor  corporal  death,  ought  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God.  In  ecclesiastical  hibtories  we  read  of  as  great  persecution  and 
trial  of  the  people  as  is  now ;  amongst  other  examples  in  Tripartita 
liuUnia  mention  is  made  that  such  as  would  not  come  to  the  Arians' 
communion  were  put  in  prison,  the  communion  was  brought  unto 
them,  their  mouths  were  opened  with  sticks  or  irons;  women  had 
the  paps  writhen  off :  amongst  other,  there  was  a  constant  woman 
named  Olyropias,  who,  refusing  the  Ariana'  communion,  and  being 
sore  tormented  therefore,  she  said,  *  Lay  on  me  any  more  punish- 
ment ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  that  which  the  godly  refuse 
to  do.'  The  same  answer  ought  to  be  made  of  the  laity  nowadays. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  old  Bishops  or  godly  priests  of  God  that 
will  be  present  at  the  schismatical  service  or  damnable  communion 
now  Used:  for  the  which  cause  they  have  lost  their  livings;  some  be  in 
coi  |)oral  prison,  sonu-  in  exile,  and,  like  good  pastors,  be  ready  to 
sufler  deatli  in  that  cause,  as  it  is  the  duty  and  office  of  the  Bishops  to 
go  before  their  Hock,  and  to  [bej  their  leaders  in  matters  of  faith  in 
religion.  So  the  clergy  and  laity  are  bounden  to  follow  their  exam- 
ples, if  they  intend  to  be  jjartakcrs  with  tlie  Bishops  of  the  joys  of 
iieaven.    And,  liianks  be  to  Gud,  a  number  not  only  of  the  clergy, 
but  as  well  of  the  temporality,  both  of  them  that  be  worshipful  and 
inferiors  to  them,  do  follow  their  Bishops  constantly,  and  will  in  no 
wise  come  at  the  schismatical  service.  And  such  as  frequenteth  the 
flchismatieal  service  now  used  in  the  Church  in  England,  must 
either  contemn  them  as  ibnd,  foolish  men,  that  refuse  to  be  present 
at  service,  or' else  their  own  consciences  will  accuse  them  that  they 
do  naughty  in  that  they  do  contrary  to  the  example  given  them  of 
the  Biuiops.   I  beseedi  you  consider  all  the  daya  that  you  have  to 
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live  in  this  world  ;  although  ye  might  [live]  a  tliousand  years,  it  is 
hut  a  moment  in  compaii&on  ui'  the  hfe  everlasting.  What  doth  it 
profit  a  man  to  have  solace,  pleasure,  and  prosperity,  ^at  can  lie 
wishi^l  in  tli  s^orld,  when  everlasting  torments  do  follow  the  same? 
For  by  much  trouble  and  adversity  we  must  enter  into  the  glory  of 
God,  saitfa  the  Scripture;  and  as  St«  James  saith,  he  that  will  flatter 
and  dissemble  with  the  world  is  enemy  to  God.  I  pray  you  [hear] 
die  comfortable  promise  of  our  Saviour  Christ  in  His  gospel.  Who- 
soever will  Goniess  Christ  and  the  faith  of  His  spouse  of  the  Catholic 
Church  before  men,  Tie  will  confess  him  before  His  Father  in  heaven; 
and  whoso  denieth  Christ  and  His  Catholic  faith  before  men,  Christ 
will  deny  before  Mis  Father  in  heaven.  He  that  losetli  his  life  for 
Christ  or  the  Catholic  faith  shall  find  everlasting  joys:  Ye  that  have 
followed  Me,  shall  Christ  say,  sliall  sit  !ip(>n  tlie  seats,  j»u1ii^Tri<:!  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  And  at  tl»e  tl.iy  ol"  jmlmiu  nt  Ciirist  shall  say,  \  e  he 
they  which  have  tarried  withMf  n  My  temptations  and  adversities; 
theretore  1  (iis|HJse  unto  you  a  kinLidom,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink 
upon  My  table  in  the  kiiigtloni  ol  lu  aven.  Thus,  to  conclude,  your 
good  examples  in  the  premises  may  not  [only]  be  the  &alvauun  of 
your  own  soul,  but  upon  your  exam})lcs  dependeth  the  salvation  of 
a  great  number  of  the  simple  that  know  not  the  right  hand  from  the 
left.  Altliough  this  my  rude  letter  appear  hard,  sharp,  bitter,  and 
•our,  yet  it  is  the  truth,  as  I  am  persuaded  in  my  oonscience,  as  I 
shall  answer  at  the  terrible  day  of  judgment,  and  specially  in  God's 
cause  I  may  not  halt  nor  dissemble.  What  I  write  here  to  you  I 
will  wish  Sir  Richard  Molineux,  Sir  William  Korris,  and  other  my 
friends  to  be  partakers  [of],  not  only  to  hear  this  my  rude  letter, 
but  to  follow  this  counsel.  Although  it  be  simple  and  rude,  yet  I 
doubt  not  but  it  is  true,  as  knoweth  our  Lord«  who  ever  keep  yon 
and  yours  in  health  and  prosperity. 

Nov.  2. 166«.  Yours  ever,  L.  V. 

Aihanaftut :  Whosoever  will  he  saved,  afore  all  things,  in  heart, 
word,  and  deed  he  must  keep  the  Catliolic  faith  firmly,  wholly,  and 
inviolate,  or  else  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  m  everlasting  pain. 
Thus  saith  our  creed."* 

Sanders  alludes  to  this  mission  in  a  sentence  of  the  de- 
dication to  Pius  V.  prefixed  to  the  De  Vmbili  Monarchia^ 
where  he  reminds  the  Pope  of  "  his  pastoral  solicitude,  in 
sending  a  few  years  ago  to  the  English  in  their  own  country 
to  declare  to  them  his  desire  to  see  England  return  to  the 
bosotn  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  promise  them  that  he 
would  use  every  exertion  to  bring  it  about.  The  fruit  of  the 
mission  is  daily  exempMed  in  the  multitudes  both  of  nobles 
and  commons  who  are  every  day  leaving  the  schism,  and  re- 
turning to  the  Church.*'  We  have  not  been  able  to  £nd  a 
copy  of  Sanders*8  letter,  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  documents 
relating  to  it  and  to  this  mission  in  the  State- Paper  Office; 
•  Ststs-Ayer  Oiios,  DosMStis,  fiis»voL  alL  act.  1. 
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the  whole  forms  an  important  chapter  of  the  history  uf  reli- 
gion in  Lancashire,  and  abounds  in  notices  of  the  illustrious 
Catholic  families  ot  that  cuunty.  We  regret  that  our  imper- 
fect information  prevents  our  entering  further  into  the  sub- 
ject at  present.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  papers  alluded  to 
may  be  found  in  Strype,  Annals,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  259. 

In  consequence  of  the  strict  search  which  was  made  for 
him  as  soon  as  the  court  heard  of  the  commotion  his  preach- 
ing was  causing  among  the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire,  Vaux 
had  once  more  to  retire  from  the  country.  His  lli^^ht  was  not 
50  hurried  but  that  he  found  means  to  convey  ()\  er  some  of 
the  valuable  property  of  the  college  of  which  he  was  still  the 
legitimate  guardian,  though  he  left  llie  bulk  of  it  in  the 
hands  oi'  Mr.  Standish,  Once  more  he  retired  to  Louvain, 
and,  we  may  sup  p  ose,  again  occupied  hinibeli  in  teaching  the 
English  school  there  j  for  which  iie  wrote  **  A  Catechism,  or  a 
ChristianDoctrine  necessary  for  children  and  ignorant  pcu[)le,** 
which  Paquot  says  was  published  at  Louvain  in  1 567,  though, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  it  was  not  printed  till  1582  or  1 583. 
It  was  afterwards  often  republished,  and  the  later  editions 
have  three  appendices :  "Certain  brief  notes  of  divers  godly 
matters;"  '*  An  ifistruction  of  the  laudable  customs  used  in 
the  Catholic  Church  ;"  and  **  Godly  contemplations  for  the 
vmleanicd.'*  At  Louvain  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Dr.  Allen, 
Ur.  Thomas  Baily,  Dr.  Wilson,  Cuthbert  Vaux,  his  own 
kinsman,  now  licentiate  of  theology  and  fellow  of  the  lesser 
College  of  Theologians  in  Louvain,  and  Lawrence  Webbe  ;  all 
exiled  priests,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  famous  for  their 
share  in  the  great  foundation  at  Douai. 

In  157i^,  Vaux,  now  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  was  received 
as  a  guest  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  at  Louvain,  a 
house  belonging  to  the  canoos-regular  of  St.  Augustine,  of 
the  congregation  of  Windesheim.  After  a  few  months  he 
wrote  a  letter  petitioning  to  be  admitted  into  the  order,  the 
autograph  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  conventual  archives^ 
and  has  now  passed,  with  great  part  of  those  valuable  papers, 
into  the  bands  of  M.  Edward  Van  Even,  archivist  of  XjouvaiiL 
We  subjoin  the  letter : 

May  it  please  you  .to  understandi  leveread  father,  that  I, 
LauTeace  Vaux*  an  English  priest  exiled  from  my  country  for  the 
Catholic  fiuth,  and  now  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  my  age,  have  a 
great  desire  to  enter  the  order  of  the  canons-regular,  to  tske  the  habit, 
and  to  luake  the  profession  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
and  your  constitutions,  and  to  remain  in  the  order  till  my  death, 
provided  I  can  obtain  your  eooseut.  Therefore  I  humbly  beg  your 
leave,  and  &vour«   Moreover  you  must  know  that  this  request 
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oomes  from  no  tndden  nottODi  but  iroin  long  deliberation;  fer  ftom- 
a  boy  my  mind  lias  been  always  attached  to  your  religious  order* 
though  hitherto  I  haye  had  no  opportunity  of  entering  it;  nor  did  I 
ever  petition  for  admission  before  I  came  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Louvain,  where  I  was  received  most  kindly  and  &vour- 
ably,  and  where  for  some  months  I  have  lived  witli  tlie  fathers, 
who  have  seen  my  disposition,  and  proved  my  abilities.  The  holy 
conversation  of  the  prior  and  convent  makes  me  every  day  more 
anxious  to  become  a  religions:  but  I  do  not  wish  to  put  others  to 
inconvenience  for  my  convenience ;  therefore  if  it  can  be  done 
without  (Inmaffc  or  loss  to  vour  order,  I  hv^  that  yon  will  urant  me 
permission  to  take  the  hal)it,  and  make  my  proiession  in  the  afore- 
said monastery*    By  me>  Laurence  Vaux." 

He  was  accepted,  and  on  St.  Laurence's  day,  August  10, 
,  157^1  he  was  clothed  with  the  habit.    His  old  frieod  Gold* 
well,  Bishop  of  St.  Asupli,  wrote  to  him  from  Rome  to  con- 
gratulate him ;  we  extract  his  letter  from  Molanus,  Annaki 
Vrbii  LovanUf  lib.    c.  xxxiv. : 

"Dearest  Fathee  Laukknce, — I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
you  have  not  only  left  your  dignities  and  your  property  in  England 
i'or  the  Catholic  faith,  but  that  also  you  have  lately  entered  the  order 
of  canons-regular.  This  order  of  yours  dates  iroin  the  Apostles* 
times,  hcfore  St  Augustine,  who  reformed  it ;  and  it  was  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  eight  Popes  in  succession  were  elected  from  it, 
among  whom  was  our  countryman,  Hadrian  IV.  Under  Pius  V. 
I  was  for  five  years  dean  of  St.  John  Lateran'a,  which  formerly  was 
the  first  and  mother  church  of  your  order  throughout  the  world. 
There  I  found  many  ancient  monuments  in  praise  of  your  order,  and 
many  privileges  granted  to  it." 

By  the  8th  of  May  1573  he  had  finished  his  novitiate, 

and  before  his  profession  he  appeared  with  Paul  Van  den 
Bossche,  the  prior,  before  a  riotary  public,  make  the  dis- 
position of  liis  property.  As  the  list  of  church-plate  wliich  he 
had  saved  from  Manchester  is  not  without  a  certain  anti- 
quarian interest,  we  will  give  it  at  some  Icni^th. 

The  first  eatalofxne  is  of  things  that  lie  had  brought  over 
to  Louvain  with  hini,  and  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the 
prior  of  his  convent : 

** Imprimis;  a  chalice,  paten  and  spoon,  gilt,  weighing  zxxix 
ounces,  or  thereabouts* 

Item,  a  silver  thurible  paroel-gilt,  weighing  xxij  ounces. 

Item,  a  gilt  monstrance  with  reliquary,  weighing  together  xlv 
ounces  and  three  quarters  ;  which  reliquary  enclosed,  is  said  to  be 
ornamented  with  jewels,  and  to  contain  raics  of  St.  Martin  and 
other  saints. 

Item,  a  gilt  silver  instrument  for  giving  the  pax,  with  an  imsge 
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of  Christ  crucified,  with  Mary  and  John,  and  coats  of  arms  heneath, 
weighing  about  v  ounces. 

Item,  a  cope,  a  chasuble,  and  two  dalmatics,  of  red  silk  shot  with 
go1d»  the  chasuble  having  images  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints,  with  this  inscription  in  English :  '  Praye  for  the  soul  offHuogh  « 
Oldham/  and  the  cope  the  same  inscription,  but  not  the  dalmatics*" 

At  tlie  same  time  he  made  the  following  disposition  of  the 
things  he  had  left  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Staudish  and  else- 
where : 

''He  wills  that  all  and  singular  his  goods,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  be  disposed  of  to  pious  uses  according  to  the  discretion  of 
his  executors,  William  Allen,  Thomas  Bozley^and  Thomas  Wilson. 
He  declares  that  he  has  had  in  his  custody  for  many  years  the  goods 
belonginrr  to  Manchester  College,  described  in  the  former  instrii* 
ment,  which  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  prior  of  St,  Martin's. 

Moreover  he  declares  t!int  he  has  left  in  tlic  cnsuxly  of  Mr. 
Edward  Standyssc,  Lord  of  btandisse,  the  ibilowing  goods  belonging 
to  the  said  college  : 

A  silver  vessel  for  chrism,  with  images  of  the  xii  apostles  placed 
round  it,  \veic;hing  44j^  oz. 

Item,  lour  silver-giit  basins  for  uasliing,  weighing  49^  oz. 

Item,  a  silver-gilt  candlestick,  8^  oz. 

Item,  a  silver-gilt  cross,  19i  oz. 

Item,  a  silver-gilt  thurible,  d3i  os. 

Item,  a  silver-gilt  image  of  St.  Peter,  22  oa. 

Item,  a  silver  parcel-gilt  monstrance,  with  relicsof  saints,  15}  os. 

Item,  a  silver  instrument  for  showing  relics,  16  oz. 
[    Item,  two  little  silver  bells,  one  gilt,  llf  os. 

Item,  one  cruet  of  silver,  d  os. 

Item,  two  little  silver  crowns,  1  os. 

Item,  a  pax,  8  os. 

Item,  four  vestments  for  mass,  viz.  cope,  chasuble,  deacon  and 
sabdeacon*s  vestments,  of  purple  silk,  very  precious. 

ItPTTt,  anotlicr  purple  silk  chasuble. 

I ti  111,  anotiier  green. 

Item,  two  copes  of  (j:recn  satin. 

Item,  all  the  tieeils  ami  muniments  and  letters  belonging  to  the 
said  college  were  placed  in  a  little  box,  and  left  with  the  said  Mr. 

Stand}  sse. 

Item.  He  declares  tliat  he  has  left  in  the  custody  of  die  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Ursidines,"^  in  Half  Street,  Louvain,  a  silver-gilt 
thurible  of  19  oz. 

Willing  and  desiring,  and  laying  it  on  the  consciences  of  his  said 
executors,  that  they  shall  recover  these  deposits  as  far  as  possible, 
and  restore  tliem  to  Manchester  College,  when  it  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Catholic  faidi,  or  when  Catholics  shall  live  in  it. 

*  TUb  wh  an  Eoglishwonao,  SIslsr  Hwegunt  Cleinent,  annt  to  Dr.  OflflMnl, 
D«sa  of  St.  Ovdnls's,  Bnianis,  dselad  piforeis  la 
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Making  them  bis  ezeeotora  to  give  receipts  for  tiie  tfaingii  de* 
posited  in  England  or  elsewherct  and  to  compel  legally  their  resCor- 
stton. 

In  the  presence  of  Cathbert  Vansy  Laurenoe  Webbe,  and  Jelm 
de  Wamel,  notary."* 

There  was  also  a  codicil^  which  Yaux  kept  in  his  own 
hands,  and  which  has  not  been  found. 

He  must  have  made  his  vows  shortly  after,  and  then  his 
piety  and  experience  soon  gained  him  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  bis  fellow  religious;  so  that  in  ir)77,  when  the 
prior's  chair  became  vacant  by  the  transition  of  its  occupant 
to  the  Carlhu>ian  order,  there  were  serious  attempts  to  elect 
Vaux  to  lIiu  oiHce  of  .siK  cessor.  \\  c  have  transcribed  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Ms.  chruiiiLlc  of'  ihc  inunahtLry  compiled  in 
the  last  century,  wiiicii  wab  ^iiowu  to  Ub  by  the  liiiahup  uf 
Bruges. 

"  In  the  confusion  which  followed  the  vacancy  of  the  pnor*s 
chair,  a  further  dispute  arose  among  the  brethren,  which  of  them 
should  be  reckoned  greatest.  Some  wished  to  elect  one,  some  an- 
other ;  some  even  desired  to  have  F.  Laurence  Vaux  ior  prior,  and 
endeavoured  to  elect  him.  People  said  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
accept  the  dignity,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  receive  with 
him  into  the  monasterv  a  lot  of  En^li^hmen,  who  had  Hed  from 
their  coiniuy  aiter  suffering  persecution  there  for  iheir  proicbsion  oi 
the  Catholic  faith,  in  which  case  our  monastery  would  liave  become 
as  it  were  a  aeintn&ry  for  the  English.  Meanwhile  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  house  naturally  fell  into  confusion,  especially  as  the 
troubles  of  the  Low  Countries  commenced  about  1577 ;  and  almost 
all  the  towns  were  infested  with  a  garrison  of  poor  soldiers,  who 
were  scarcely  ever  paid*"f 

After  a  time  this  state  of  uncertainty  was  terminated  by 
the  election  of  Augustine  Baesten,  of  Sichem,  then  prior  of 
Croix-a-Lens,  who  was  conlirnied  July  18,  1578.  At  the 
same  time  probably  Vaux  was  made  sub-prior,  in  which  office 
he  continued  till  Midsummer  1580,  when  we  read  that  lie 
exhibited  to  the  prior  an  English  letter  written  by  Dr.  Allen, 
from  lUieinis,  to  call  him  into  France,  in  order  that  from 
tlience  he  might,  according  to  the  Pope's  command,  pass  over 
to  England,  with  the  blessing  and  leave  of  his  prior.  He  w  as 
allowed  to  depart  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day.  The  following 
letter  will  show  how  he  succeeded  in  his  mi>>^ion.  It  was 
written  by  Vaux,  from  his  prison  in  Westminster^  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Martin's,  OcU  20,  1580 : 

*  These  listf  have  been  taken  from  copies  formerly  in  the  archiTei  of  SL 
Mftrtin'a,  and  now  in  the  handt  of  M.  Van  £Tea« 
t  ChroniooQ  M>rtiniansMB»  v«J.  L  pi,  270. 
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**  My  Reverend  Father, — That  I  am  80  late  in  writing  is  not 
iioin  want  of  love  ;  1  have  at  last  an  opportunity,  so  I  will  tell  you  all 
my  adversities  and  tribulations  tVom  tlie  1st  of  Auijiisl  to  the  picst  nt 
day,  iiilo  which  1  fell  I  joiirn*'yt'(l  towards  my  appointed  coiuUry. 

I  was  iiit,eict:]>teJ,  aiui  taken  1-iU  miles  on  this  side  of  the  post  as- 
signed to  roe.  I  will  briefly  give  you  the  summary  of  the  whole  affiiir. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  with  two  companions,  I  started  from  Rheims 
towards  England,  and  on  the  eighth  day  we  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Boulogne,  and  hired  a  ship  for  England ;  but  for  four  days  we  had  to 
wait  for  a  fair  wind  (for  it  blew  from  the  west,  and  was  contrary).  On 
the  fourth  day,  abput  noon,  it  changed  to  the  south,  and,  being  good 
enough,  we  went  on  board,  and  in  four  hours  reached  England,  and 
landed  at  a  port  called  Dover.  When  we  had  entered  au  inn  there;^ 
the  mayor,  with  some  gentlemen,  came  to  ns  to  sfisk  who  and  what 
we  were ;  then,  af\er  hearing  our  answers,  he  commanded  ourselves 
and  our  baggage  to  be  searched  in  his  presence,  for  fear  we  might 
have  letters  or  other  unlawful  things  about  ns  (for  he  had  a  com- 
mand from  the  quren  to  krrp  strict  watch  on  tlie  ports)  ;  but,  thank 
God,  no  letter  or  other  luihuv  liil  thing  wns  t'ouiul.  bo  pledgiii^^  us 
in  a  glass  of  excellent  wine,  he  left  us  free  to  'j^o  wherever  our  busi- 
ness called  us.  We  had  there  a  merry  supper,  and  at  dawn  next 
day  we  hired  horses  to  Canterbury,  sixteen  miles ;  at  Canterbury 
we  ate  and  drank,  aud  then  lured  fresh  hordes  iur  Rochester,  twenty 
miles  further.  But  woe  is  me,  ia  the  mean  time  we  had  been  be- 
trayed by  a  Frenchman,  who  bad  come  in  our  company  from  Bou- 
logne, and  who  pretended  not  to  understand  a  word  of  English ; 
but  he  suddenly  gave  us  the  slip,  without  bidding  us  farewell,  at 
Canterbury,  and  went  stealthily  to  one  of  tlie  queen's  council  who 
dwelt  there,  before  whom  he  accused  us  of  all  he  had  seen  and  un- 
derstood. The  councillor,  therefore,  sent  post  haste  after  us,  and 
apprehended  us  in  Rochester,  after  summoning  the  mayor  and  other 
officials.  They  first  took  us  as  prisoners  to  the  governor  of  that 
county,  who  treated  us  very'honourably  both  in  deeds  and  words* 
listening  kindly  to  my  reasons,  and  so  wrote  fiivourably  in  my  be- 
half to  the  queen's  council.  The  fifth  day  afterwards  the  secretary 
of  the  queen's  privy  council  was  sent  to  us  with  sixty  interroga- 
tories in  writing,  who  examined  us  separately  ou  the  same,  and 
wrote  down  our  answers.  But  to  some  theological  questions  1  re- 
fused to  give  him  an  answer  because  he  was  a  layman,  and  so  he 
departed.  On  the  eleventh  day  after,  we  were  brought  before  the 
Bishop  ol  London,  who  proposed  to  me  the  same  theological  ques- 
tions ;  after  three  hours  spent  in  talking,  because  I  would  not  agree 
witli  him,  he  committed  us  to  the  prison  in  Westminster  Close. 
There  is  here  a  beautiful  monastery,  of  ancient  foundation  and  con- 
struction, endowed  with  vast  revenues  by  most  generous  kings.  The 
glorious  church,  with  other  fair  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  still  re- 
mains in  its  pristine  beauty;  but  the  abbot  and  his  monks  are  chan^d 
into  a  dean  and  secular  canons,  with  cantors  and  singing  men.  Di- 
vine service  is  celebrated  every  day  after  their  manner  in  the  said 
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dmrch ;  I  can  bear  the  tinging  and  organ  in  my  cell.  But  to  be 
brief.  When  I  was  taken  to  the  prison-hallt  I  fbund  there  no  small 
nuniber  of  prisoners, — nobles,  priests,  women,  gentlemen,  and  laj 
people, — ^all  that  up  for  the  Catholic  iaith.  They  congratulated  me 
on  my  arrival*  We  have  soft  beda,  rooms  tidy  enough,  where  we 
can  read  our  hours,  say  our  prayers,  and  study*  From  my  room  I 
have  a  cbarmtng  prospect,  from  one  window  towards  the  south,  and 
from  the  other  towards  the  north.  Twice  a  day  we  all  go  down  to 
the  dining-room,  and  there  sit  down  together  to  table.  W  e  are  very 
well  treaied  for  diet,  liaving  many  dishes,  both  boiled  and  roast* 
We  always  have  the  best  white  bread,  and  capital  beer  and  wine. 
Nothing  is  heard  among  us  but  wliat  is  Catholic,  pious,  and  holy. 
Tlie  daily  expenses  for  the  table  nre  t(  n  stivers  (pence^  a-day, — four 
for  dinner,  t'onr  lor  supper,  and  two  for  our  beds,  A  maid  makes 
the  beds  ruid  sweeps  ilie  rooms.  So  1  remain  a  pnsont-r,  but  wcil 
content  uiih  my  state;  we  hope  for  better  things  at  last.  The 
Jesuits  prosper.  Farewell,  and  prav  for  me.  In  haste.  20  Oct.  15H0. 
Salute  in  my  name,  1  be^  of  you,  Ivr\  c'r{  lui  I  ainer  Paul,  Vlni.tiiers, 
Simon,  l*eter,  the  procurator,  and  my  dearest  Gregory,  and  all  the 
rest  Humbly  asking  tlie  help  of  their  prayers,  1  subscribe  myself 
yours  most  humbly,  Laurence  Vaux,  canon-regular.'** 

This  letter  shows  that  Yaiix  was  chosen  to  form  part  of 
the  famoiLs  mission  which  Campion  and  Parsons  led  into  Eng- 
land at  Mid^sumnier  1580.  For  his  bodily  comfort  it  was 
happy  tliat  he  was  taken  so  early ;  for  soon  afterwards  the 
prisons  began  to  I  c  overcrowded  with  recusants,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  rendered  as  miserable  as  possible  hy  the  evan- 

felicai  severity  of  the  high  commission,  and  especially  of  the 
lishop  of  London.  In  tlic  State-Paper  Oifice  we  have  found 
the  questions  administered  to  Vaux  and  one  of  liis  c  um- 
panionSjf  Mr.  Tichbourne  ;  they  are  at  present  placed  among 
the  iindntcd  paj)ers  of  1583  (No.  45J)),  hut  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  August  1580.  Thon'jh  Vniix's  answer?  nre  TiOt  re- 
corded, it  will  he  Intel  est  iiirr  to  see  the  nature  of  the  luterro* 
gatories  that  used  to  put  to  suspected  priests. 

••What  is  his  age,  art,  condition,  or  calling?  Where  was  he 
born,  !io\v  long  did  he  dwell  there,  and  wliere  did  lie  live  in  Eng- 
land ?  How  long  is  it  since  he  went  abroad  ?  Has  he  been  in  Eng- 
land since  he  first  went  over,  and  with  whoni?^  Did  he  go  with 
license,  and  how  did  he  get  license  ?  How  was  he  maintained 
abroad,  by  whom,  and  for  what  consideration  t   Where  did  he  live 

*  Chronicon  Martiniuiaiii,  toI.  i.  p.  270.  Paquot,  ia  his  literary  history  of 
Mgiuro,  f«b  voce  *•  Vans/*  menticms  this  letter  se  eiiitiDg  smong  the  uddvei 
of  Sc.  Martin }  tiie  ocifinal  U  now  \o%u  but  a  copy  has  happily  been  pceeerted 
1^  the  laborious  compiler  of  the  chronirlr 

f  1  he  other  companion  of  his  journey  was  probably  Thomas  Cotesmore. 

t  This  qnettlon  evidently  fefers  to  kie  visit  to  Bngland  in  1566,  of  which  the 
gofernmcnt  had  eosM  evidsooe  in  his  letter  of  that  date. 
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abroad?  How  long  did  he  remain  there,  and  what  did  he  do? 
What  Englishmen  did  he  know  there  ?  Being  professed  tn  religion, 
what  consecrated  things  has  he  brought  over  with  him  ?  Are  they 
not  sent  to  some  persons  as  their  factors  and  friends,  or  for  what 
other  purpose  did  he  bring  them?  Has  he  used  or  given  any  since 
his  arrival  ;  to  wliom  and  what?  From  whence  did  he  come,  where 
is  he  going,  and  what  liie  cause  of  Ins  return?  At  what  port  did  he 
land,  and  in  what  company?  Wliat  commission  or  token  has  lie  to 
do  in  England;  where,  what,  and  to  whom?  What  accpiamtance 
and  how  lonji  has  he  with  Mr.  Titchbourue?  Wliere  did  thev  tirst 
meet,  and  is  Mr.  Titclihoiirne  a  priest?  What  doo  he  know  of 
,  Titchbo'irne's  kindred;  who  and  where  are  they,  and  how  long  has 
Titchbourue  been  over?  VV'liose  apparel  was  brought  over  in  the 
trunk,  and  to  whom  was  it  sent  ?  Why  did  he  say  when  he  was 
searched  at  Dover»  *  though  they  have  searched  me,  they  iiave  not 
found  what  they  sought  for  ?'   -What  was  that  7*' 

The  exainiiiaLiun  of  Titchbourue  consisted  of  similar  ques- 
tioub  about  himself  and  \  aux.  Though  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  theological  in  them,  there  are  inqui- 
ries which  touched  his  life,  such  as  the  question  whether 
he  had  brought  over  any  consecrated  things,  and  whether  lie 
had  given  them  to  any :  to  have  brought  them  would  have 
been  high  treason;  to  have  received  such  things  involved  the 
penalty  of  prasmunire,  or  loss  of  all  property  and  imprison- 
ment for  life.  He  was  quite  right  to  refuse  to  answer  them, 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  and  if  he  could  maintain  that  they 
were  theological,  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 

Another  document  in  the  State-Paper  Oliice,  No.  Ill  of 
the  year  1583,  will  eive  us  the  names  of  some  of  Vaux's  com- 
panions  in  prison—  I  humas  Cotesmore,  an  old  Sussex  priest, 
taken,  probably  with  Vaux,  as  he  was  coming  over  the  seas, 
and  who  died  in  ])rison,  1590  ;  John  More,  sou  of  a  Yorkshire 
squire,  captured  in  the  sanie  way  about  the  same  time;  Ed- 
ward Paule,  a  deacon,  of  Coventry,  taken  at  Dover  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  Humphrey  Eyton,  a  retainer  of  the 
Roper  family  at  Klthani  in  Kent,  committed  by  Burghley; 
John  Hughes,  a  Devonshire  man,  and  clerk  of  one  of  the 
secondaries  of  the  counter,  committed  by  the  Star-Chaniber 
for  being  found  in  the  company  of  a  priest ;  Richard  Ross, 
an  old  Yorkshire  priest,  wljom  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
kept  five  years  in  prison  for  his  reliijfion;  Humphrey  Com- 
ber ford,  a  Stalfordshire  squire  committed  two  years  before 
by  the  same  evangelical  prelate ;  the  wife  of  Mr.  Heath,  of 
Fulham  ;  James  Braybrooke,  a  lawyer  of  Abingdon;  Anthony 
Throgmorton,  a  merchant  of  London;  l^dward  Yates,  of  Berk- 
shire, at  whose  house  Campion  was  captured ;  and  Thomas 
Edwardes,  aaother  of  the  coiupaiuons  of  that  martyr*  Be- 
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sides  these,  lie  had  enjoyed  the  company  of  Polidore  Morgan 
and  Robert  Dibdale,  both  priests,  but  both  now  discharr^ed 
for  want  of  proof ;  the  latter  destined  to  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  to  expiate  his  priesthood  bj 
martyrdom,  in  1586.* 

On  the  21st  of  August  1583,  Vaux  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  his  old  companion  Coppage,  the  ex-fellow  of  Man- 
chester College,  who,  like  himself,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  and  was  now  immured  with  a  great  number 
of  other  priests  in  Manchester  gaol,  where  they  lived  a  regu- 
lar life,  as  in  a  college  or  monastery ;  as  did  afterwards  tbe 
priests  at  Wisbeach  Castle  on  a  largw  scale.  Vaux  refers  to 
this  in  the  opening  of  his  epistle  :f 

*'  Goon  Mb.  CoppAOiy— After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  hate 
xeeeivfd  your  gentle  letters  with  a  pair  of  gloves  by  this  bearer,  fiir 
die  which  I  thank  you  most  heartily.  Blessed  he  God  for  your  more 
liberty.  1  am  glad  that  ye  have  set  up  a  college  of  priests;  I 
pray  God  bless  you  all.  Your  charge  is  small  in  compartson  of 
OurSy  for  1  pay  16/.  a-year  for  my  cbamher,  and  I  must  be  at  chaige 
to  make  a  chimney.  I  have  agreed  with  a  workman  by  great  to 
find  all  manner  of  stuff  thereunto,  and  to  make  it  within  these 
twelve  (lays  ;  and  when  I  have  made  it,  I  must  pay  douhle  for  fa!T- 
gots  and  coals,  tlint  T  conld  \my  in  t!ie  streets.  Our  keeper  niakcth 
a  great  gnin  of  us,  as  w  ell  t^r  meat  and  drink  as  for  fuel  ;  lie  gaineth 
half-in-half,  which  brui^eth  many  into  extreme  necessity  ;  but  God 
be  blessed,  as  yet  I  have  found  no  lack.  My  friends  here  be  many 
and  of  much  worsliip,  rs|)ccially  since  my  Catechism  came  forth  in 
print.  At  my  conuiig  out  of  foreign  countries,  I  left  it  with  a  IVk  nd 
in  Louvain,  lo  be  put  in  print;  hut  it  came  not  lurih  until  this  la.st 
year.  Here  were  great  plenty  of  them  sold  at  I2d.  a-piece,  but  now 
It  not  one  to  be  bought.    A  gentleman  dwelling  within  sixteen  m3<9 

•  Statp-rnjifT  Offirp,  Dnm.  same  date. 

f  krom  rcturii*  ot  Tratford  and  Woraclcy,  the  keepers  of  '*  Salford  fleet," 
•1  tbe  Manebctier  gaol  waa  ealled,  dated  F«b.  28,  April  18,  and  Oct.  18,  IMl. 

we  learn  the  names  of  Coppage's  companions,  and  the  kiod  oi  treatment  (hef 
received.    Sir  John  Southworth,  KTii2:ht ;  John  Townelcy,  Wi11?«m  Hugh,  and 
John  Hockwell,  Esqs. ;  Raipb  Woraeiey  ^nt.  { John  Coppage,  Thomas  Uaoghtoa, 
Ralph  Scott,  WniiMD  Wikon,  ThontM  Woodet,  and  ChiiHopber  HawlcMvorthr 
priests ;  John  Burgh,  schoolmaster ;  Oliver  Piatt,  Thnrrtan  Arrawtmith,  and  Joha 
Finch,  hnsbandmen;  Kathfrine  Mar^Vi,  HpIph  Chnlloner,  an*!  three  other  women. 
They  are  rq>orted  as  verj  obstinate,  and  the  keepers  ask  for  a  preacher  to  make 
tton  coBlbrm  t  ISdling  in  this,  thej  "  appointed  one  to  read  at  dietr  meal-timcta 
cbaptar  of  the  holy  BHile.   But  in  contempt  of  the  same,  Arrowsmith  and  Tiach 
have  rrry  contemptoongly  disturbed  the  rcmU  r  of  the  SHrne."    All  the«e  were 
committed  by  the  Karl  of  Derby,  tbe  Bishop  of  Cbei^ier,  and  the  other  commis* 
■ionera  for  that  diocese,    i  here  is  another  list,  dated  25  Jan.  1584,  cooUiniag 
thlit]r*ciglit  names }  wmomg  tbam  twdve  priests  and  three  edioolmasters.  1q  id^ 
dition  to  the  nhnve  priests,  wp  hnvr  John  Morrvn  or  Mnrwcn.  Richard  Hatton, 
James  Bell,  Tiios.  VViiliamBon,  John  Alabsbtrr,  and  John  Lowe.    Of  this  com- 
pany, Bell,  Lowe,  and  Finch  were  martyrs.    Coppage  is  always  mentioned  tnit 
ae  Iwad  of  the  **  colUfe^" 
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of  you  told  me  tliat  he  liad  300,  which- came  in  at  tlie  north  parts,  so 
tliat  tliere  is  do  u  aiii  amongst  you  ;  and  in  these  parts  tlie  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  do  use  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  many  are  recl;miied.  I  liave  done  your  commendations 
to  Mr.  Steward,  w  ho  thanks  you  of  your  gentleness  ;  he  keepeth  his 
old  lodging  in  the  garrets  of  tlie  house,  and  an  old  priest  of  eighty- 
four,  in  a  chamber  next  to  bim.  In  the  next  chamber  to  me  is  an  old 
priest  who  knowethyou  well*  and  hath  him  commended  to  you.  His 
name  is  Mr.  Cotesmore ;  be  was  derk  to  the  old  Lord  Delaware*  and 
kept  his  courts ;  he  hath  seen  yoo  witb  oar  old  master  [Collier]  with 
my  lord.  He  was  made  priest  and  beneficed  in  Queen  Mary's  time ; 
he  saith  service  with  me  daily.  I  pray  you  know  whether  Mr* 
Worseley  the  lawyer  was  not  student  in  the  Middle  Temple;  Mr. 
Braybrooke,  one  of  my  next  fellows,  a  man  of  much  worship,  co-cap- 
tive for  religion,  desireth  to  know,  and  if  it  be,  he  giveth  hearty 
commendations  to  him ;  he  was  student  with  him.  I  pray  you  do 
roy  hearty  commendations  to  all  your  college.  T  pray  God  bless  you 
all.  In  haste,  9A  Ano;.  !  583.  Yonr?^  ever,  L.  V.-^ You  shall  receive 
by  this  bearer  a  Spanish  pistolet  of  gold  delivered  by  a  carrier  in 
Holme,  a  young  man.*' 

Vaux's  letter  reached  Coppice,  and  at  his  death  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government.  He  soon  began  to  experi- 
ence harsher  treatment;  for  the  disperse  algce  inquisitor ea^ 
the  prying  pursuivants,  were  set  to  hunt  out  all  copies  of  his 
Catechism .  At  the  end  of  the  year»  we  find  a  man  called  Ed- 
monds  who  had  the  temerity  to  take  one  of  them  to  church 
with  him  instead  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  Great  Tor- 
rington ;  his  neighbours  looked  over  him,  and  with  the  inqui- 
aitorial  spirit  which  at  that  time  converted  every  Englishman 
into  a  spy  and  a  police  agents  one  of  them  asked  the  loan  of  it, 
that  he  might  pmise  it. 

Edmonds,"  continnes  the  paper,*  "  gave  it  him,  saying,  *  It  is 
a  catechism.'  Thereupon  he  read  it,  and  saw  that  it  contained  Fop- 
pish doctrine.  In  a  little  time  Edmonds  asked  to  have  the  book 
back  again.  He  refused  to  give  it  back,  because  it  contained  mat- 
ters against  the  queen's  proceedings.  Edmonds  said,  *  You  will  not 
use  me  so ;  give  me  my  book.*  He  answered, '  You  shall  not  have 
it  before  I  perose  it  better,  and  then  maybe  you  shall  have  it.' " 

Poor  Edmonds  pleaded  hard  to  have  his  book  back ;  but 
his  tormentor  told  him,  that  the  more  be  stirred,  the  worse  it 
would  be  for  him ;  so  he  sighed  and  spake  no  more.  After 
church  the  book  was  examined,  and  taken  to  the  mayor,  who 
summoned  Edmonds  and  his  master;  in  the  afternoon  the 
provincial  Dogberry  and  his  aldenflen  sat  on  the  case,  and 
concluded  that  Edmonds  could  not  do  much  harm  with  the 
book,  for  he  could  scarce  read,  and  was  of  no  religion,  but  an 

•  8lit»^«p«rOiBei,Doni0ilio,  1983,  Da8.se, 
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arrant  knave.  Then  arose  a  civic  dispute  about  the  seven 
iSaciaiuLiits,  and  Edmonds  was  discharged.  But  by  anuihcr 
paper  we  fiikl  that  '*  Edmonds  has  run  away,  ai  Ltr  haviuL'"  been 
obliu;ed  to  surrender  his  livery,  fearing  the  consequciicei.*' 
JSulM  was  tlic  elFect  that  being  caught  with  a  Popish  catcchism 
had  on  llic  Ibrtunci  ui  a  poor  serving-nuui  in  those  melancholy 
days.  In  the  inventories  of  efibcts  seizi  d  in  thr  ])inMiivants' 
forays  on  recusants'  houses,  we  often  lind  Vaax's  Jittle  book 
mentioned  ;  it  was  evidently  a  production  that  administered  a 
shrewd  ])incli  to  Protestantism.  Thus  when  Paul  Wentworth 
inach'  a  descent  on  the  huuse  of  Mr.  Hampden,  of  Stoke,  Buck- 
iiighauishire,  he  carried  ofl' iVoni  Mr.  Hampden's  room  a  su- 
pcriilitious  gold  tablet,  V  aux*s  Catechism,  and  **  a  picture  on 
sarsenet,  called  Veronica."  In  the  maids*  rooms  he  found 
manuals  of  prayers,  Jesus- Psalters,  and  beads,  "apiece  of 
bread  like  old  holy-bread,"  four  books  called  Live*  of  Ludo' 
vick  (St.  Louis),  and  pictures.* 

We  are  not  awcirc  that  the  Catechism  was  ever  seriously 
answered,  though  we  learn  from  Strype  that  it  was  one  of  the 
"Popish  treatises"  that  were  "  in  answering."  In  those  days, 
when  people  were  readily  permitted  to  read  the  reply,  but 
imprisoned  if  they  possessed  the  book  replied  to,  it  did  not 
much  matter  whether  the  answer  was  good  or  bad ;  no  one 
could  find  out  its  knavery  and  its  folly.    Yaux  s  books  at 
length  stirred  up  all  the  malice  of  Aylmer,  the  pretended 
Bishop  of  London,  who  summoned  him  and  others  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  early  in  1585,  anti  tliere  con- 
demned him  to  death,  if  we  may  believe  Strype  {Life  of  Ayl- 
mer, p.  1 IH).    Burghley,  although  a  cruel  man,  unsparing  of 
Catholic  bh  >d  whenever  any,  even  the  least,  political  motive 
seemed  to  require  it,  could  not  go  with  the  minister  of  his 
Gospel  to  this  extent  of  impolitic  barbarity.    Vaux  was  an 
old  ])riest,  and  so  not  obnoxious  to  the  statutes  against  sfmi- 
naries  and  Jesuits ;  he  was  a  venerable  old  man,  an  ornament 
of  the  clergy,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  aftcction- 
ately  remembered  for  his  charities  in  Manchester;  he  was  a 
well-known  scliolar,  and  his  Catechism,  while  it  proved  bis 
power  of  adapting  his  teaching  to  the  young  and  ignorant, 
showed  also  the  afiectionate  solicitude  that  he  had  for  the 
lambs  of  the  flock.    William  Cec  il,  who  would  not  have  felt 
the  slightest  compunction  in  saerilicing  this  person  for  any 
"  cause  of  state," — to  fi  igbten  the  recusants,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  priests,  or  to  prcJve  to  the  })eople  that  there  were  no 
thoughts  of  a  toleration, — drew  back  from  the  mean  ingles?, 
gratuitousi  and  cold-blooded  brutality  of  the  Bishop,  and  in- 

*  Stale-Paper  Office^  Dom.  l<84t  Jan.  20. 
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terceded  with  him  for  the  deliverance  of  Yaux.  Tlie  Bisliop 
wrote  back  that  the  condernned  man  was  now  out  of  his  juris- 
diction, and  that  if  Burghley  wished  to  save  him^  lie  must  do 
it  for  himself.    We  will  copy  his  letter : 

*'  It  may  please  your  good  lordship  to  understand  tliat  though  I 
pity  the  old  feUow  Vauxe»  being  not  so  bad  as  the  other,  and  yet 
bad  enough,  yet  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  deal  with  him»  nor  any 
other  in  the  like  state,  for  his  liberty ;  for  I  think  your  lordship  do 
remember  what  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  before  my  lord-chan- 
cellor ant!  you  at  the  Star-Chamhrr,  viz.  that  they  being  upon  con- 
demnation accordin^i:  to  the  statute  in  execution  for  the  queen,  the 
commissioners  }iatl  no  more  to  do  with  t!iem.  Therefore  if  it  shall 
please  your  lordships  of  her  majesty's  privy  council  to  grant  tl>em 
any  favour,  from  thence  it  must  come,  and  not  from  us  ;  and  so  I 
take  my  leave  your  good  lordship,  praying  God  to  bless  you  with 
all  good  graces  from  heaven,  i  uiham,  12  April  1385.  Your  good 
lordship's  assured  in  Christ,  John  London."* 

Most  Liographers,  sucli  as  Antlioiiy  Wood,  Dr.  Wroe, 
and  the  rest,  give  impossible  dates  tor  Vaux's  death.  Bishop 
Kcnnet  writes:     He  died  in  Dec.  1571."    Mr.  Wood  says, 
that    ])eiiig  imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster,  he 
died  there  in  great  necessity  about  1570.  ......  In  a 

Ms.  register  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  it  is  said  that 
Laurence  Vaux,  a  prisoner  in  the  Gatehouse,  was  buried  in 
St.  Margarets  church,  Dec.  1571."  Paquot,  however,  seems 
better  informed  as  to  the  date,  when  he  says  that  he  died  of 
hunger  and  misery  in  the  Gatehouse  in  1588.  We  lind  that 
when  he  first  got  into  trouble  about  his  book,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  comfortable  rooms  in  the  Gatehouse  to  the 
Clink  prison  in  Southwark,  where  we  find  him  in  April  1584'. 
After  this  we  lose  all  trace  of  him  in  the  lists  of  London  pri- 
soners: but  since  he  was  condemned  to  death  in  1585,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  his  condition  was  improved ;  and  as  the  - 
tradition  is  the  same  both  among  Protestants  and  Catholics 
that  he  died  of  hunger  and  misery  in  prison^f  there  is  no  possi- 
ble reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  we  may  place  his  death  in  1685, 
in  the  Clink  prison*   In  the  index  to  the  edition  of  Bridge- 

*  Bri^ah  Mnseain,  Ltnsdowne  Ms.  no.  46,  art.  41. 

t  fiinoe  the  abore  ww  written,  tiie  Buiiop  of  BragetliM  Idndlj  eommnnieated 

to  OS  an  entry  from  the  Chronicle  of  8t.  BfirtiB'a  (]>.  258),  which  we  overlooked 

in  our  hsLsty  search.  It  qoite  confirms  our  conjecture  m  to  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Father  Vaux  :  "  The  venerable  Father  Laoreoce  Vause,  martyr, 
Aofflj  dier  hia  proAMbn,  disdiarged  <ii6  ofltee  of  Mb  •pnor.  Mid  wmt  IntoBii^^ 
land,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  tha  4ioaiiBMton  of  the  Catholii  faitli, 
and  was  famishnd  to  death,  and  so  chained  the  crown  of  martyr<lorn,  1  '^^o."  This 
chronicle,  in  which  nearly  all  the  archives  of  the  couveut  were  copied  ont,  was 
QOmflUad  dnrin|(  the  last  cenUiry  by  James  Thomas  Bosmans,  Prior  of  Potte, 
ind  Seevelaiy  of  the  CongngiAm  of  Wiodeaheim,  who  died  26th  Marah  1764b  ; 
TOIm  Vin, — NEW  SBBIES*  F  F 
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water,  pul>lished  in  1588,  we  have,  "Laurence  Vaux,  priest, 
died  in  prison,  a  martyr."  This  is  probably  PaquoL  s  autho- 
rity for  the  date ;  but«  after  allj  it  only  proves  that  he  was 
dead  before  1588. 


THE  GBEEK  RITE. 

Antong  the  prejudices  and  misconceptions  which  form  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Orientals  wnth  the 
Catholics,  the  question  of  the  Greek  rite,  accordin.i;  to  F. 
Gagarin,  occupies  the  chief  place.  Whenever  Rome  endea- 
vours to  bring  hack  a  separated  Church  to  the  uiiitv  of  the 
faith,  she  is  generally  supposed  to  entertain  tlie  uiiux pressed 
inteniion  of  iniposing  upon  it  the  Latin  liturgy  and  disci- 
pline. Nothing,  says  F.  Gagarin,  is  more  false.  **  Nun 
opus  est,''  says  Ik^nedict  XIV.  (Bulla,  dilutee  sinii,  §  19),  ad 
Orientales  in  viam  unitatis  revocandos,  ut  IcBdaiitur  ipsorum 
rifusj  aut  corrumpaniury  quandoquidem  id  semper  alienum  fuit 
ab  inMitalo  Sedis  Apostolicce^*  The  Holy  See,  says  the  same 
great  Pope,  has  always  respected  "  the  venerable  Oriental 
rite."  The  same  may  be  gathered  from  the  Encyclic  of  Pius 
IX.  of  Jan.  6,  1848.  So  that  we  may  affirm  that  the  Holy 
See  has  always  seriously  and  sincerely  desired  to  maintain  the 
Oriental  rite ;  and  that  no  Pope  ever  intended  to  make  its 
destruction  or  alteration  a  condition  of  peace  between  East 
and  West. 

If  it  be  objected  that  in  the  Ottoman  empire  and  in  Po- 
land those  who  were  converted  by  the  Catholic  missionaries 
almost  always  passed  over  to  the  Latin  rite,  the  explanation 
is  easy.  In  Turkey,  till  the  publication  of  the  HatU-huuma- 
youm  of  1856,  all  Christians  of  the  Oriental  rite  were  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  thuS| 
if  persons  wished  to  pass  over  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pope, 
the  government  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  Latin  rite.  And 
in  Poland  the  Latin  rite  was  the  symbol  of  the  dominant 
nationality^  while  the  Sclavonic  rite  was  almost  the  stigma  of 
the  slave ;  in  adopting  the  Latin  rite,  the  Russian  passed 
naturally  into  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  people.  It  was 
through  political  motives,  not  by  the  violence,  nor  by  the 

*  To  re<»ll  the  Orieatals  to  uoity  of  faith,  there  is  no  need  of  hurting  or 
•polIiBg  tbdr  ritet;  for  that  «w  slfmri  ooatciirj  to  tht  pticdoe  of  the  Apoi- 
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iiitt  1  vention  of  the  Bishops,  that  so  many  families  passed  from 
the  Sclavonic  to  the  Roman  rite. 

It  is  precisely  this  historical  fact  which  accounts  for  the 
deep  prejudice  felt  against  tlie  Latin  rite  in  Russia:  both 
people  and  government  consider  Catholicity  and  what  they 
in  derision  call  Latinism  to  be  the  same  ;  this  nickname  is 
synonymous  with  Polonism,  so  that  tlie  progress  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Russia  is  looked  upon  as  the  triumph  of 
Poli-li  nationality  ;  while,  by  another  association  of  ideas, 
every  thing  that  is  favfuirable  to  the  Poles  is  considered  also 
to  favour  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Thus  do  the  Russians 
come  to  confound  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion  with 
those  of  socialism  and  revolution. 

In  order  to  cut  away  this  prejudice  by  the  roots,  and  to 
])re\ciit  the  possibility  of  the  suspicion  that  the  Western 
Church  wishes  to  humiliate  the  East  by  abolishing  the  Ori- 
ental liturgies  and  imposing  her  own,  a  bold  proposition  has 
lately  been  made ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
male  and  female,  sent  by  the  Pope  to  reconcile  or  educate 
the  Orientals,  should  all  adopt  the  Oriental  rite. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  proposition  than  meets  the 
eje«  Persons  who  have  never  been  in  countries  where  the 
two  rites  coexisti  may  fancy  that  it  is  a  thing  which  might 
easily  take  place  without  exciting  attention.  This  is  a  mis- 
take#  The  transition  would  be  a  fact  of  immense  significa- 
tion ;  it  would  bring  home  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
to  those  who  at  present  overlook  it,  and  would  be  a  powerful 
means  of  propagating  the  desire  of  reconciliation.  But  can 
it  be  done  ?  As  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  and  is  contradicted  by  no  fundamental 
principle  of  modem  discipline,  although  at  present  actually 
unlawful^  it  might  be  legalised  by  the  simple  permission  of 
the  Popes. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  ChuTcb,  there  were  different  rites ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  there  were  never  two  Bishops,  with 
their  own  clergy  and  flocks^  in  the  same  diocese  or  ecclesi- 
astical territoiy.  In  every  place  there  was  but  one  Bishop 
and  one  clergy^  and  the  faithful  who  travelled  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another  generally  conformed  to  the  usage  of  the  place 
where  they  were  staying.  Such,  at  leasts  was  the  advice  of 
the  wisest  prelates. 

They  were  not  only  lay  people  that  passed  in  this  way 
from  one  rite  to  another.  History  has  jpreserved  the  names 
of  numerous  Orientals  who  occupied  episcopal  sees  in  Italy, 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  England.  Even  the  see  of  Peter  at  Rome 
UAs  been  occupied  by  thirteen  Greeks  and  six  Syrian  Popes. 
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In  the  monasteries  likewise  there  was  little  question  of 
nationality,  or  of  the  rite  in  whicli  a  person  had  been  horn 
and  educalecl.  We  find  in  the  ancient  communities  a  niix- 
tuie  ui  men  belonging  to  the  most  different  countries  and 
the  most  <i])i)Gsito  rites:  Syrians,  Copts,  Greeks,  Italians, 
aiid  Gauls  lived  together.  The  monks  of  the  East  and  West 
used  to  take  long  voyages  to  visit  each  other,  to  live  under 
one  another,  and  thus  to  learn  from  one  another  the  best  rules 
of  perfection.  * 

But  \)y  degrees  this  happy  intercourse  became  impossible. 
The  ancient  heresies,  wliich  were  so  rife  in  the  East,  were 
always  mixed  up  with  questions  of  nationalism,  and  during 
their  prevalence  they  generally  imported  some  change  into 
the  national  rite :  hence  it  came  to  pass  in  the  East  that  at 
last  there  were  almost  as  many  rites  as  there  were  nations ; 
and  the  Church,  when  she  found  herself  able  to  bring  these 
erring  members  back  to  unity,  generally  found  also  that,  in 
order  to  secure  what  was  necessary,  she  had  to  be  indulgent 
and  condescending  in  all  that  was  not  essential ;  and  that  in 
order  to  succeed  in  her  endeavours  to  restore  them,  she  was 
obliged  to  respect  the  liturgies  which  tliey  had  concocted  for 
themselves,  and  the  habit  which  they  had  learned  from  their 
mothers  of  confounding  in  one  love  their  country  and  tlieir 
national  rites.  While,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  occasion 
of  jealousy,  the  Church  was  even  obliged  to  forbid  persons  to 
pass  from  one  rite  to  another. 

But  this  prohibition  did  not  prevent  Latin  monks  having 
convents  in  the  East,  nor  Orientals  having  their  establishments 
in  the  West,  each  observing  the  rites  and  rules  that  were 
pro])er  to  their  native  land.  Thus  in  Italy  many  Greek 
convents  ^^ ere  erected  ;  even  at  Toul,  St.  Gerard,  the  Bishop 
of  that  city,  built  and  endowed  a  monastery  for  monks,  who 
were  to  be  of  Greek  birth  and  of  the  Greek  rite. 

Another  instance  still  more  to  the  point  is  that  of  St.  Sa- 
bas,  a  monk  of  cither  Syrian  or  Greek  rite,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century.  In  the  year  492  he  was  archimandrite,  or 
abbot,  of  the  great  community  of  St.  Simeon,  near  Antioch, 
to  which  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  attracted  a  great  number 
of  Armenians.  In  the  year  in  question  the  increase  of  his  mem- 
bers obliged  him  to  build  a  new  church  for  them  ;  on  which 
he  gave  the  old  one  to  the  Armenians,  "  in  order  that  the 
thanksgiving  used  by  Christians  (the  Eucharist)  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  gospels  to  those  present  might  be  conducted  in 
their  own  language  ;  they  were,  however,  to  receive  the  Divine 
Sacraments  together  with  the  rest,  so  that  all  might  partake 
of  them  in  common."   But  since  Peter  the  Fuller,  the  £u« 
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tjchian  intruder  into  the  see  of  Antioch,  liad  inserted  a  clause 
into  the  Truagion,  or  Sanetus,  to  express  his  heresy;  and 
since  the  Armenians  had  been  accustomed  to  use  this  form, — 
St.  Sabas,  to  take  awaj  this  novelty,  though  he  allowed 
them  to  sing  all  the  rest  of  the  liturgy,  which  he  knew  to  be 
rightly  conceived,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  yet  made  them 
sing  the  Trisagion  in  Greek."*  Cardinal  Mai,-|-  in  relating 
this  history  from  the  epistles  of  the  monk  Nicon,  adds  another 
fact  of  no  less  importance  to  our  subject,  namely,  that  the 
Armenians  had  a  Bishop  oi'  their  own,  consecrated  by  the 
Greek  i'atiiaich  of  Aiitiuch.  "  Nicon/':J:  says  he,  "  testifies 
that  there  were  certain  Arniciiian  monks  who  lived  in  the 
Greek  monasteries  at  Anlioch  aiid  Jerusalem,  who  were  or- 
thodox, and  far  irom  the  suspicion  of  any  Luresy.  He  shows 
that  from  the  time  of  St.  Sabas  and  abbot  Theodosius  they 
lived  in  community  with  the  Greek  monks  ;  but  by  St.  Sa- 
bas's  permission  were  accustomed  to  sing  Mass  in  the  Arme- 
nian language  (and  rite),  all  except  the  SancluSj  for  fear  of 
their  adding  the  clause  of  Peter  the  Fuller.  Tlie  Armenians, 
moreover,  had  a  Bishop  of  Edessa,  who  was  always  consecrated 
by  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Antiocb."  This  Bisliup  wa.-^  sub- 
ject to  an  Armenian  Arclibishop,  wlio  was  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Simeon  at  AiUioch;  one  of  these  Archbbshops 
appears  tu  liave  beenSt.  Macarius,  who  was  expelled  from  Syria 
by  the  Saracens  in  985,  and  wiio  wandered  as  far  as  Ghent  in 
Belgium,  where  he  died  in  the  abbey  of  St.  liavon.  "  He  pro- 
fessed," says  the  monk  wlio  nursed  liim  in  his  illness,  and 
who  afterwards  wrote  his  life,§  "  that  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Antioch,  which  city  is  the  flower  of  Armenia or  as  it  was 
better  expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  he  was  '*  Arch- 
bishop of  the  monastery  of  St.  Simeon  at  Antioch."  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  simple  monastic  community, 
ruled  by  one  abbot,  where  all  the  monks  received  the  Sacra- 
ments in  common,  but  yet  were  divided  into  two  portions, 
subject  to  two  separate  episcopal  jurisdictions^  and  using  two 
different  liturgical  rites. 

To  come  to  later  times,  the  Dominican  missionaries  to 
Armenia,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  back  to  the  Church  a 
part  of  that  people,  founded  there  monasteries  of  their  order 
to  which  they  adnutted  Armenians.  They  said  Office  and 
Mass  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  hut  not  according  to  the  Arme- 
nian rite  \  for  they  used  the  JDomiuicau  iireviary  aud  Missal 

*  Surius,  In  Vita  6.  Sabts^  Dec.  b, 
t  Script  V«t  Nov.  Collect  torn.     |>.  160. 
X  Kpist.  xxxvL  ad  Gerasimum,  fol.  362. 
i  AotaSaootorain,  ▲gritia,  vol.  i  p.  875^ 
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translated  into  Armenian.  These  religious^  then,  who  were 
called  umUd  friars^  were  onlj  Armenians  in  language ;  in  rite 
they  were  Latins :  they  were  in  the  same  case  as  the  lUjiian 
Catholics,  among  whom  from  time  immemorial  Mass  has  been 
said  in  the  Illyrian  language,  and  according  to  the  Latin  rite. 

It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  wished  to  introduce  the  same 
thine  into  China,  though  their  enemies  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing their  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Holy  See.  After  the 
suppression  of  their  order,  others  made  use  of  their  labours 
that  had  long  lain  dormant  in  manuscript,  and  obtained 
from  Pius  YI.  a  decree,  mentioned  by  Oayanti,  permitting 
Mass  to  be  said  in  Chinese.  But  still  this  does  not  amount 
to  a  precedent  for  members  of  a  Latin  order  passing  over  to 
an  Oriental  rite. 

The  following  instance  would  be  decisive,  if  we  could  do 
.  more  than  report  it  on  hearsay  ;  but  we  have  as  yet  been  un- 
able to  verify  the  account,  though,  since  it  was  given  us  on 
excellent  authority,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 
It  is  said  that  tlie  present  Pope  has  given  authority  to  the 
Capuchin  missionaries  to  Abyssinia  to  use  the  Abyssinian  rite 
in  all  public  functions,  and  yet  to  retain  the  Latin  rite  for 
Private  Masses,  if  they  judge  it  to  be  convenient.  Hereby  one 
of  the  greatest  objections  to  this  change  of  rites  would  be 
avoided.  For  as  the  Oriental  rites  only  allow  of  one  Mass  in  a 
church  on  one  day,  most  missionaries  would  be  only  able  to 
oiler  the  Holy  Sacrifice  al  rare  and  distant  intervals,  i]Mle>s 
they  were  allowed  to  satisfy  their  devutiou  by  ^''viiig  J.o\t 
Masses  according  to  the  Roman  rite  in  private  oraLuritis  vsiiea 
they  could  not  sing  the  OriunUil  Alass  in  the  church. 

YcL  even  if  ilus  sliould  turn  out  not  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  project  here  discussed  has  been 
altogether  without  precedent  since  the  nuitual  exclusion  of 
the  different  rites  has  prevailed.  In  1347,  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  founded  in  tlie  new  city  of  Prague  a  magnificent 
monastery,  called  first  St  Jeiome's,  and  aiierwards  Emniaus, 
and  gave  it  to  Sclavonians,  whom  he  obliged  by  his  charter  to 
follow  their  national  rite  and  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict  at  the 
same  time.  Pope  Clement  VL  authorised  this  arrangement, 
and  afterwards  permitted  the  same  prince  to  found  in  the 
same  ciLy  aiiother  monaatery,  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  bound  to 
observe  the  rite  of  Milan;  so  tiiat,  as  there  was  at  Prague  a 
third  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  I^atin  rite,  one  town  pre- 
sented tlie  spectacle  of  three  convents  of  the  same  order  fol- 
lowing three  different  rites. 

The  Catholics  of  Russia  are  beginning  to  see  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  propagating  the  Institution  of 
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Clement  VI.  in  the  Sclavonic  provinces.  The  same  thing  has 
been  long  understood  in  the  West.  In  the  hef^inning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  man*  who  well  understood  all  that 
concc  i  iieti  the  missions  of  the  J^«ast  remarked  that,  in  order 
to  insure  the  stability  of  the  union  between  East  and  West, 
it  w^as  not  enough  to  make  them  merely  acknowledge  the 
same  visible  head,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  union ;  and  that  nothing  could  serve  this 
purpose  better  than  the  establishment  of  religious  houses 
using  an  Oriental  rite,  but  ol)serving  a  Western  rule  and  obey- 
ing a  Latin  superior-gener;iL  lie  took  his  chief  instances 
in  proof  from  Russia,  lie  showed  by  experience  that  the 
Latin  mi'^sionaries,  alraid  of  tlie  united  Rutheni.ins  relapsing 
into  schism  unless  they  were  aitached  to  the  Church  by  unity 
of  rite,  laboured  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Latin  rite;  and 
that  in  consequence,  the  Ruthenians  stuck  to  the  Scla- 
Tonic  rite  held  the  missionaries  in  abomination,  so  much  so,  • 
that  they  preferred  leaving  their  children  to  vegetate  in  ig- 
norance rather  than  to  send  them  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
or  other  Latins,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  persuaded  to  abandon  their  rite.  He  adds,  that  in 
all  these  countries  those  who  follow  the  Latin  rite,  though 
natives,  are  looked  upon  as  foreigners,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence their  best  actions  are  blamed  because  they  wound  the 
feeling  of  nationality. 

For  these  evils  Father  Thomas  could  see  but  one  remedy, 
and  that  was,  to  permit  the  missionaries  from  the  West  to 
adopt  the  Oriental  rite.  This  simple  act  would,  he  tells  iis^ 
be  a  certificate  of  naturalisation ;  for  it  would  give  the  mis- 
sionaries the  means  of  finding  their  way  into  society,  and  of 
heartily  attaching  to  the  See  of  Peter  these  suspicious  and 
prejudiced  people.  This  great  man,  therefore,  demanded 
that  there  should  be  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Recollects,  and  other 
religious,  Latin  by  birth,  but  belonging  to  the  Sclavonic  rite 
by  adoption.  He  himself  took  great  pains  to  found  within 
his  order  a  congregation  of  nussionaries  thus  able  to  make 
themselYes  all  things  to  all  men. 

These  considerations  have  been  brought  with  fresh  force 
before  the  Catholics  of  Russia  by  the  late  elevation  (in  1856) 
of  Mgr.  Lewicki,  Archbishop  of  Lemberg  and  Metropolitan  of 
the  united  Ruthenians  of  Gallicia,  to  tike  cardinalate.  We 
are  informed  that  this  act  of  the  Pope  has  made  an  incredible 
sensation  in  all  Sclavonic  countries.  For  many  months  the 
newspapers  have  been  printing,  not  only*  the  official  documents, 

*  F.  Thomas  of  Jeans,  discalced  Carmelite,  io  his  book  De  Lnione  SchUma- 
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but  also  all  the  addresses  sent  to  tlie  new  Cardinal.  Every 
thing  that  could  have  the  slightest  connection  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  prelate  of  the  Sclavouic  rite  to  the  Sacred  Collecre 
has  been  hunted  out.  It  has  been  particularly  remarked, 
that  though  this  dignity  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  Latins, — insomuch  that  after  the 
Council  of  Florence,  wiien  Bessarion,  the  Archbishop  of  Nice, 
and  Isodore,  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  and  Kief,  were 
made  Cardinals,  they  had  for  tlie  momt^nt  to  iru  over  to  the 
Latin  rite, — yet  Pius  IX.  demanded  notliin^  similar  from  the 
Metropolitan  of  Leniberg,  when  he  raised  him  to  that  dignity. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  choose  a  better  meaas  of 
placing  the  two  rites  on  the  same  footing. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  Sclavonic  Catholics  found  an  echo 
even  in  l^ussia,  where  there  is  a  general  persuasion  that  the 
honour  conferred  by  the  Pope  on  the  Archbishop  of  Lem- 
berg  was  not  without  influence  on  tho  l^niperor  Alexander, 
when  at  In's  coronation  \\c  ^ave  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Andrew 
to  the  too  notorious  Siemiaszko,  the  fallen  Catholic,  who  made 
liimsclf  the  tool  of  Nicholas  to  force  the  Ivuthenians  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  into  schism.  The  emperor  had  no  other  means  of 
keepiiifr  the  non-united  Sclavonian  episcopate  on  a  level  with 
the  united  Bishops,  w^ho  had  all  been  so  immensely  raised  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  by  the  act  of  Pius  IX.  And  now 
for  the  application  of  this  to  the  Russian  Catholics,  Ever  since 
the  terrible  persecution  of  the  late  emperor,  many  of  them 
have  thrown  off  their  lethargy,  and  have  seriously  taken  in 
hand  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  the  improvement  in  their 
spirit  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  it.  Many 
a  heart  is  now  warm  which  was  before  cold  and  paraljsea. 
This  new  fervour  shows  itself  in  the  usual  waj,  by  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  is  leading  many  persoiiB  to  aspire  after 
a  religious  life, — the  only  kind  of  life  where  self-sacrifice  can 
be  carried  out  into  all  its  consequences.  But  the  Russian 
laws  oppose  so  manj  difiiculties  to  a  life  in  community,  and 
the  name  of  each  postulant  has  to  pass  through  such  a  long 
file  of  administratiye  hureamt  that  another  expedient  has  to 
be  made  use  of. 

People  in  Russia  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  old 
Tule^  by  which  a  person  could  only  do  what  the  government 
allowed  him  to  do,  is  exploded ;  common  sense  has  invaded 
the  official  mind,  and  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  they 
may  do  any  thing  that  the  law  does  not  forbid*  Now  thoudi 
it  is  still  forbidden  to  erect  new  religious  houses^  yet  people 
ask  whether  it  is  forbidden  for  women,  at  least,  to  practise 
the  religious  life  like  the  manaeke  di  eaea  of  Naples^  that  is^ 
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to  observe  in  the  hosom  of  the  family,  like  the  ascetic  virgins 
and  widows  of  primitive  agea^  all  the  esaentials  of  the  reli- 

floua  life.  They  might  even  go  farther :  we  know  how  the 
ranch  nuna,  especially  those  of  Paris,  after  heing  turned  out 
of  their  conTents  by  the  great  revolution,  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  a  certain  priest,  who  united  them  to- 
gether, in  spite  of  their  dispersion,  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
rule,  a  uniform  Hfe,  and  mutual  dependence  and  aid.  Al- 
though manj  of  them  had  belonged  to  contemplative  orders, 
eircnmstances  forced  them  to  embrace  an  active  life ;  and  God 
alone  knows  how  much  good  thej  did,  and  what  an  immense 
number  of  families  profited  by  their  presence.  The  same 
thing  was  done,  or  attempted,  for  the  English  by  the  ^*  Jesu- 
itessea,'*  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy ; 
and  though  the  order  was  abolished  by  Urban  YIII.,  who 
enforced  literally  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
enclosed  all  nuns  in  their  cliHsters,  a  similar  one  was  restored 
by  Clement  XL,  in  1703.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is 
desired  by  aome  persons  for  Russia. 

It  seems  that  a  new  era  is  about  to  commence  in  the  reli<' 
gious  development  of  that  country*  We  have  the  most  posi<* 
tiTe  assurances  of  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  negotia- 
tion, that  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  made  a  demand  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Etienne,  the  Superior-General  of  the  Lazarists 
ani  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Paris,  for  live  hmidted  nuns  of  his 
eorgregation.  Father  Etienne  declared  that  he  could  not 
posnbly  spare  such  a  number;  bnt  offered  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  on  condition  that  they  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests  of  the  mission.  In  order  to  be  really  useful  to 
Russia^  this  project  ought  to  be  carried  out  accorainfr  to  the 
plan  said  to  oe  about  to  be  put  in  operation  in  certam  Scla^ 
voaic  towns  in  the  Austrian  empire,  where  Sisters  of  Chari^  of 
the  Sclavonic  rite  are  to  be  established,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Lazarist  fathers,  who  are  to  follow  the  same  rite. 

Our  readers  will  now  see  the  reason  of  the  assertion  in 
our  last  Number  that  Poland  n^ust  be  contented  to  yield  the 
propagation  of  Catholic  ideas  in  Russia  to  a  nation  that  is  re- 
garded with  less  jealousy.  In  fact,  the  Polish  tradition  of  the 
necessity  of  assuring  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Latin  over  the 
Sclavonic  rite  in  Russia  is  losing  credit  every  day ;  the  Rus- 
sian Catholics  begin  now  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  the 
tieasurcs  taken  by  the  Popes  to  preserve  the  i^clavonic  liturgy  • 
in  its  integrity. 

Notiiiiii;  til  at  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  desirableness 
of  preserving  and  even  encouraging  the  Jlussian  rite  is  in  any 
d^ree  applicable  to  the  plans  of  thuse  few  persons  wliu  dream 
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of  an  Enc:li^^ll  rite  for  the  restored  Anglican  Church.  The 
cases  of  Russia  and  England  are  not  parallel.  Russia  has  an 
ancient  rite,  that  she  possessed  long  before  the  sc'iiiMn.  Its 
origin  is  hxst  in  antiqnity.  It  is  thorou^rhly  Catliolic  in  tune 
and  doctrine.  It  has  heen  used  by  saints;  it  has  therefore  a 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  re- 
spects it  accordingly.  But  tlie  Anglican  Prayer- liook  is  a 
compilation  made  by  apostate  ])riests.  It  has  neither  beauty, 
nor  anti(]uity,  nor  consistency,  nor  orthodoxy,  in  its  favour ; 
it  is  therefore  destituie  of  all  claim.  Besides,  the  })eople  do 
not  care  for  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book.  It  has  no  hold  u|)on 
tho  poor,  and  is  very  little  understood  by  others;  if  tiic  peo- 
ple were  converted  it  could  not  he  used,  nor  wonld  they  wish 
It.  Again,  although  the  Pope  ac  ts  as  he  is  doini:  towards  the 
East,  he  has  no  desire  of  spreadmi:  diversity  ot  rites  in  the 
West.  Witness  what  is  irninfr  on  in  FraTice,  where  diocese  after 
diocese  is  adopting,  or  rather  returning  to,  the  Roman  Missal 
and  Breviary.  Doubtless  it  would  be  foolish  to  assert  thct 
Jiome  would  rather  see  England  heretical,  than  Catholic  with 
a  rite  of  her  own  ;  but  as  there  is  no  question  of  the  sort  pro- 
posed, the  discussion  is  entirely  unpractical.  When  the  pro- 
position is  seriously  made,  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  it. 

In  Russia  and  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  the  question  is 
eminently  practical :  it  is  no  discussion  about  a  rite  for  the 
future,  about  the  service  to  be  adopted  in  certain  contingen- 
cies ;  the  assurance  the  Russians  seek  is,  that  they  will  be 
ever  able  to  keep  the  treasure  which|  anoe  the  days  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity,  they  have  never  for  a  moment  let  go. 
And  truly  no  one  but  a  bigot  can  deny  that  it  is  a  treasoie 
in  itself,  and  that  relatively  to  the  Oriental  mind  it  is  n\ore 
adapted  for  its  purpose  than  the  Latin  rite  vtrould  be.  We  of 
the  West  are  more  practical  and  simple ;  the  Orientals  sre 
more  mystical.    And  the  Oriental  liturgies  appeal  more  to 
this  mystical  feeling ;  there  is  more  of  concealment,  of  symbol, 
of  the  appearance  of  solemnity  in  their  rites ;  the  dogmas  that 
we  express  in  articles,  they  sing  in  hymns ;  there  is  more  sub- 
limity of  poetry  in  their  antiphons  and  odes  than  in  ours.  As 
in  Arab  poetry,  so  in  the  Oriental  rites,  there  is  a  dreaminess  of 
idea  ana  a  haze  thrown  over  the  object,  infinitely  attracti?e 
to  the  Eastern  mind,  but  indescribable  to  a  European.  It 
sets  before  the  mental  eye  the  dim  grand  outlines  of  a  picture: 
which  must  be  filled  up  by  the  spectator,  guided  only  by  the 
few  glorious  touches  which  stand  out  so  powerfully*  And  yet 
with  all  this  Pindaric  grandeur,  these  liturgies  are  emineotlf 
didactic  and  dermatic ;  so  far  so,  that  they  easily  fill  up  tM 
gape  of  the  catechisms  and  correct  the  errors  of  popular  teadi^ 
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ing.  This  was  triumpliantly  shown  "by  Cardinal  Lewicki, 
then  only  Metropolitan  of  Lember^',  in  a  pastoral  letter  of 
March  10th,  1841,  directed  to  the  united  Huthcnians,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sclavonic  liturgy  concerning 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  For  instance,  in  the  hymn  for 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chains,  that  apostle  is  called  "Foun- 
dation of  the  Church,  Rock  of  the  faith,  who  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven.  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  light  that  illumines  all 
souls,  immovable  foundation  of  doctrine,  the  pastor  both  of 
the  flock  and  of  the  shepherds."  In  a  collect  for  St.  Peter's 
day  it  is  said,  **  Peter  is  the  Primate  and  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  he  was  chosen  and  preferred  by  the  Lord  to  sit  on  His 
own  throne ;  to  him  was  confided  the  helm  of  the  Churchy 
and  supreme  power  of  the  keys."  Of  St.  Sylvester,  the  Pope 
who  baptised  Constantine,  the  Russian  Church  sings,  **  He 
was  a  column  of  fire,  he  ruled  as  a  saint  the  holy  college^ 
with  his  doctrine  he  indoctrinated  the  earthy  his  mellifluous 
words  have  penetrated  every  where,  he  was  the  primate  of  the 
holy  college,  he  was  the  ornament  of  the  throne  of  the  Apes* 
ties,"  &c.  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Celestine,  April  Sth^she  sings, 
**  It  was  he  that  destroyed  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  and  drove 
that  patriarch  from  his  see  of  Constantinople ;"  of  St.  Leo  the 
Great  she  tells  us,  he  was  the  head  of  the  orthodox  Church, 
the  eye  and  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  the  president  of  the 
supreme  college  of  Bishops,  the  infallible  rule  of  doctrine,  the 
possessor  of  the  supreme  See  of  St.  Peter,  adorned  with  the 
virtue  and  zeal  of  that  apostle,  the  column  of  the  orthodox 
Church  of  Christ,  the  conqueror  of  all  heresies,  the  dawn  and 
the  western  sun,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  inheriting  his 
primacy,  and  endowed  with  all  the  Apostle's  zeal."  In  simi- 
lar strain  the  Sclavonic  liturgical  hooks  speak  of  St.  Agi^i- 
tus,  St.  Gregory  II.,  and  of  St.  Martin  L,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  impiety  of  the  emperor  of  Byzantium* 

Father  Passaglia,  in  his  gigantic  work  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  has  quoted  a  vast  array  of  most  beautiful  frag- 
ments of  the  same  kind  relating  to  oar  Blessed  Lady*  Mon- 
seigneur  Malou*s  work  on  the  same  suhject  also  reproduces 
several  of  the  kind.  But  we  prefer  to  lay  before  our  readers 
part  of  a  long  Greek  hymn,  published  by  Mone,*  from  a 
Venetian  Ms.  of  the  fourteenth  centurv.  It  sums  up  the 
beauties  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sought  piecemeal 
throughout  the  Mensea;  it  shows  too  how  far  we  are  from 
having  exhausted  the  symbols  of  Mary  in  the  litany  of 
Loretto: 

•  HtbiiiI  LttinI  M€dii  iBvi,  fd.  ii.  p.  Saa. 
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**  I  have  found  thee  my  n»fu«re,  O  ail-liolv  otip, — 
My  protection,  iny  bridge,  and  my  harbour  of  calm. 
1  have  tound  thee  the  comfort  of  my  soul,  O  Virgin, 
My  Joy  and  my  breatht  and  the  ex^andtoff  of  my  heart- 
Happy  my  lot,  to  have  thee  for  an  invincible  ebaropion  : 
I  have  found  thee  a  defence  from  my  enemies,  nnd  my  strength; 
1  have  found  thee  my  ^v;^^,  arid  my  castle,  O  City  of  God« 
The  rudder  of  my  gal  vat  ion,  my  anchorage  ofsatety, 
And  the  anchor  of  my  hopes  do  I  reckon  tbee,  O  Virgin. 
Therefore  do  I  run  to  thee,  O  8weetne«e  of  my  heart; 
And  from  my  tool  I  beg  thee*  afford  thy  U9ual  protection — 
PtBB  me  not  by,  O  Yeoetable  oae,  bat  qaick  atretch  forth  thy 

helping  hand, 
Redeeming  me  from  dangers  of  the  soul. 
From  tDuitual  enemies,  malevolent,  violent: 
Crush  them  by  the  might  of  God, 
Cover  me  with  thy  wings,  O  mj' joy. 
And  hold  me  ii|>.  to(»  high  for  sm  t<»  reach, — 
From  sius  of  Uiuu^ht,  ot  deed,  <»f  >\i^yer^  speechy 
O  aii-immaculute  Throne  of  Clintii! 
For  I  hold  thee  for  my  rampart,  thee  for  my  patron^ 
Thee  also  for  dew,  my  refredhing  delight^ 
For  sweet  ambrosial  manna,  O  Virgin, 
For  iiectar-<iriiik,  niul  for  the  clmlice  of  iinmortnlitv  : 
For  the  garden  ot  life,  for  the  vine  hung  with  clusters  of  grapesj 
And  all  my  hopes  have  I  fixed  on  thee. 
Who  hast  wonderfullv  subjected  aU  my  thoughts  to  thyseUl 
O  Mother,  Throne,  Vessel,  Couch  of  God, 
Spiritual  Mountain,  nnd  All-holy  City — 
Throne  whose  foundations  are  upon  the  Cherubim, 
Couch  neMrer  to  God  than  the  Seraphim, 
Vessel  of  Manna,  candlestick  of  gold, 
The  trae  spring,  the  ooontry  of  joy, 
Adorable  habitation  of  the  all-higfi^t  Word, 
Unspeakable  splendour  of  tho  1  ight,  grace  of  thn  Sun, 
Venerable  chamber,  Virpnai  Gate  of  the  Bride^^ro om  God, 
Which  he  paissed  through  ineil'ably,  and  yet,  as  lie  uione  knew  how, 
Mlrocalously  preeeired  InYiolate,  holy,  unopened,  nmealed." 

After  these  extracts,  we  need  be  at  no  Ion  to  understand 
why  the  Orientals  are  so  attached  to  their  rituals,  and  why 
the  Popes  should  be  so  loth  to  disturb  them.  Besides  the 
intrinsic  merits  o€  the  Oriental  type  of  liturgy,  its  testimony 
to  all  the  disputed  doctrines  is  of  the  most  striking  character* 
It  is  an  unimpeachable  witness  against  Eastern  errors;  it  ii 
also  one  of  the  ChurcVs  two  great  witnesses  amnst  Pro; 
testantism,  whidi  is  condemned  as  strongly  hj  the  liying  voice 
of  Eastern  worship  as  by  the  West.  And  if  the  question  was 
merely  about  the  form  and  language  of  the  ritual,  we  appro* 
hend  that  there  would  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation:  but 
there  are  other  questions  of  discipline  involved,  which  intro* 
duce  fresh  difficulties ;  the  Oriental  ritual  carries  with  it  a 
married  secular  priesthood,  the  prohibition  of  Low  Masses^ 
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Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  other  practices  repugnant  to 
the  discipline  of  the  West  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  was 
once  unity  that  lasted  for  centuries;  there  still  is  unity 
with  vast  bodies  who  hold  this  discipline,  and  there  easily 
may  be  unity  again  with  the  whole.  We  do  nut  uiiagiiie  that 
any  such  concessions  are  to  be  ex])ected  for  any  part  of  the 
West;  but  if  there  is  any  party  in  I'^nirland  that  is  striving 
for  union  with  these  conditions,  we  wouhl  not  discourage  them. 
It  is  better  to  hope  for  unity  uiuler  impossible  con cli lions, 
than  not  to  hope  for  unity  at  all.  Tlic  idea  of  union  may 
often  remain,  even  nfter  the  conditions  are  shown  to  be  im- 
practicable. Let  us  all  pray  most  fervently  that  the  Pope's 
intentions  in  this  matter  may  be  fulfilled;  God  alone  can  tell 
the  happy  results  that  such  a  flood  of  ^ace  would  j^roduce^ 
not  fur  iiusaia  only,  but  for  all  the  world. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  SCBIPTUBES. 

Analecta  Juris  PorUificii ;  ou  Recueil  de  Dissertations  sur  divers 
sujets  de  Droit  4xm(niiiqme,LiUi9'giegeiTh6oloffie*  No.  XXJL 
Rome,  1857. 

Thr  21. St  Number  of  i\\Q  Jiialccla  Juris  Pontificii,  recently 
published  at  Rome,  contains  a  prolix  dissertation  **  On  tlie 
Translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Vulgar  Tongue."  The  dis- 
sertation consists  of  three  parts  :  tlie  lirst  reproducing  in  sub- 
stance a  treatise  written  by  the  Dominican  Rotor  us  towards 
tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  genera!  question, 
and  especially  on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  a  literal 
version;  the  second  comprising  historic  notices  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  versions,  especially  of  that  of  Mons  (of 
unhappy  celebrity),  and  that  of  le  Maitre  de  Sacy  ;*  the  third 
presenting  a  conij)arative  review  of  several  translations. 

The  subjec  t  is  one  that  is  fraught  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest :  we  wish  we  could  say  that  it  is  handled  by  the  writer 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  it,  and  answerable  to  the  high  character 
and  repute  of  the  work  in  which  his  lucubration  appears. 

*  The  writer  notices  and  strongly  commends  the  translatioii  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  Father  Aniclote.  That  of  Father  Bouhours,  which  was  the  sofajaolllf 
much  aoimadf  ersUtn  at  the  time  of  its  appearaocei  he  does  not  mention* 
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A  seriuus  responsibility  to  truth  and  charity  and  religion 
is  incurred,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  combination  of  patient 
investigation,  candour,  dispassionate  temper,  and  readiness  to 
make  every  fair  allowance,  is  required,  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
who  undertakes  to  siiow  that  the  scriptural  evidences  for  Ca- 
tholic dogma  and  practice  have  been  purposely  weakened, 
obscured,  and  obliterated  in  some  forty  or  fifty  instances.  As 
his  sentence  must  be  stern,  and  his  denunciation  severe,  a 
calm  and  cautious  inquiry  should  precede.  Headlong  zeal 
runs  the  risk  of  baffling  the  cause  which  it  has  undertaken  to 
vindicate.  Exaggerated  truth  is  no  longer  truth.  By  insist- 
ing upon  inconclusive  and  irrelevant  texts  as  sure  vouchers 
for  a  dogma,  or,  which  is  much  the  same,  by  challenging  as 
false  brethren  those  whb  decline  to  allege  them,  the  evidence 
for  the  dogma  is  disparaged  in  the  nnnds  of  those  who  are  to 
be  argued  with.  And  when,  in  the  eafjerness  to  bring  home 
the  charge  of  bad  faith  and  evil  intent,  those  considerations 
which  would  move  to  a  suspending  of  judgment  or  nuligation 
of  censure  are  wholly  put  aside,  as  casual  error,  oversight, 
vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  text,  discrepancy,  and,  per- 
liaps,  even  a  balance  of  authorities, — when  even  f-icts  lying 
upon  the  surface  are  overlooked,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  involv- 
ing the  wisest  and  the  best  in  the  reproach,  imputations  are 
lavished  in  contumelious  language,  and  hateful  insinuations 
are  superadded  to  unsubstantiated  charges  ;  certainly  we  must 
deplore  the  wrong  sustained  by  Christian  charity,  and  the  dis- 
service done  to  Christian  truth,  by  its  professed  defender. 

Now  we  implead  the  author  of  the  dissertation  before  us 
of  unfairness  and  misrepresentation ;  and  we  shall  substanti- 
ate our  charges  by  an  examination  of  the  first  paragraph  upon 
which  we  happened  to  light, — one  that,  in  fact,  stands  almost 
foremost  in  the  third  part  of  his  dissertation. 

Among  the  ten  passages  which,  as  he  alleges,  are  cor- 
rupted or  badly  translated,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  following  stands 
third: 

I.vanjrile  de  St.  Jean,  c.  i.  v.  27 :  'ipse  est  qui  £ost  me  ven- 
turus  est,  .jui  ante  me  factus  est.* 

Calvin  et  toutes  les  Bibles  de  Geneve  lisent,  *  C*est  lui  qui  vient 
apres  moi,  qui  est  pnftr^  d  mot.' 

Traduction  de  Mens :  'C'est  lui  qui  doit  venir  apr^s  raoi,  qui  m'a 
iU  ftiferi*   Et  It  la  maige :  '  Qui  a  M  fait  avant  moi.' 

Sacy :  *C'est  Itti  qui  doit  venir  apr^s  moi.  qui  ifi*a  ete  preferi* 
Genoude :  'Celut  qui  vient  apids  moi  est  au-dessus  de  moi.* 
Que  le  lecteur  juge  si  les  expressions  de  la  Vulgate,  ante  me  foe- 
tus est,  parfiiitement  confonnent  au  grec,  qui  lit :  '  11  a  engendre 
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avant  moi  ;*  si  ces  expressions  sont  fidelement  rendus  par  ces  mots  : 
'  II  tn'a  ^te  pr6fer6/  qui  Sacy  et  Mons  empnintent  k  Calvin  et  i 
Gendve,  Cette  fa^on  de  traduire  est  une  vraie  falsification  de 
I'Ecriture,  puisqu*elle  iait  disparaitre  le  t^moignage  que  le  Pr^eur-* 
seur  rend  a  la  divinity  de  J4sus-Clirist.  Les  Ariens  abusaient  da 
mot  factus  centre  la  consubstantialit6  du  Verbe ;  mais  les  Doeteura 
Catholiqiies  ont  tr^s-bien  resout  leur  objection^  ainsi  qu'on  pent  le 
voir  dans  Maldonat  (p.  48).'' 

This  is  strong  language,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  it.  The 
author  pledges  himself  distinctly  to  several  assertions:  let  us 
see  whether  he  can  make  them  good.  The  first  remark  to  be 
made  is,  that  the  stigma  which  he  inflicts  upon  the  Mons 
version  of  this  passage  must  equally  brand  others  which  are 
the  productions  of  Catholic  authors,  and  that,  by  the  same 
rule  of  logic  and  charity,  our  Bristow  ami  Witham  and  Chal- 
loncr,  to  mention  no  others  for  the  present,  must  be  held  in- 
dehted  to  Calvin:  Rheims  and  lJuuay  must  have  "borrowed 
from  Geneva."  For  the  original  Rheims  (ed.  1582),  although, 
with  itii  cui,tomary  literalness,  it  renders  the  text,  **  He  that 
shall  come  after  me  is  made  before  me,"  yet  in  its  marginal 
note  it  explains  the  meaning  to  be,  **  He  is  preferred  and 
made  of  more  di^^nity  and  excellency  than  I."  That  is  to  say, 
the  Rheims  version  and  the  Mons  version  give  the  same 
double  rendering-,  a  literal  and  an  equivalent;  the  one  in  the 
text,  the  other  ni  the  margin,  or  vice  versa.  Dr.  Witham,  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Douai  (17^iO),  appends  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  verse,  "  He  that  is  to  come  after  me  is  preferred 
before  me  '  (i.  311-315),  the  following  note:  "The  sense,** 
says  St.  Chrysostoni,  "is,  that  he  is  greater  in  dignity,  de- 
serves greater  honour,  &c. ;  though  born  after  me,  he  was  from 
eternity  r  Xa/xTr/Jore/JO?,  €yTtfi6T€f>o<;,  illustrior,  honorabilior." 
In  the  more  recent  edition  of  the  Rheims  version,  as  revised 
by  the  vcnLrahle  liishop  Challoner  (the  text  in  ge?ieral  use 
at  present  amongst  ourselves),  tliis  rendering,  "preferred  be- 
fore me,"  is  substituted  for  the  more  literal  one,  in  all  the 
three  verses,  15,  27,  30,  of  the  £rst  chapter  oi  the  gospel  ac- 
cordnig  to  St.  John. 

In  every  nistaTice  the  phrase  is  one  and  the  same,  whether 
in  the  Vulgate  or  in  the  Greek:  Ante  me  factus  est  i'e/nrpO" 
a^iv  fiov  yeyovev.  That  the  Latin  is  here  conformable  to 
the  Greek  is  perfectly  true  :  that  the  Greek  text  reads,  "  He 
has  been  begotten,*^  is  not  true.  A  man  who  undertakes 
to  put  the  theological  student  on  his  guard,  ought  not  to 
mislead  him.  A  man  who  seems  to  make  no  allowance  for 
mistakes,  who  ascribes  every  error,  real  or  supposed,  to 
treacherous  intention^  should,  quote  the  Bible  fiairij.   in  his 
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ignorance  or  in  his  haste  to  convict  certain  writers,  towards 
whom  he  evinces  a  morhid  antipathy,  of  falsifying  Holy  Writ, 
he  has  unconsciously  obtruded'*'  upon  the  sacred  and  inspired 
page  a  statement  which  is  not  found  there.  Non  addelis  ad 
verbum  quod  vohis  loquor,  nec  auferetis  ah  eo  (Deut.  iv.  2). 

Jiut  the  critic  has  appealed  to  Alaldouatus;  and  his  appeal 
shall  be  attended  to. 

Maldonatus,  after  a  brief  rcfciencc  to  the  Arians*  perver- 
sion of  the  word  yiyovey^  noticed  by  several  fathers  and  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  and  a  glance  at  an  intcrpVL  tation  recited 
by  St.  Chrysostom  autl  another  proposctl  l)y  Oiigen,  subjoins 
tlieae  words,  which  it  mast  be  charitably  supposed  the  critic 
never  read:  "  Verus  sensus  est  quern  Chrysostoinus  luc,  Au- 
gustinus,  tract,  iii.,  Ambros.  lib.  iii.  de  Ude,  c.  5,  Greijor. 
Hum.  7,  in  Evang.  Beda,  Theophvl.,  Euthym.  et  Ru])t  rlus 
tradiderunt,  Plus  honoris  et  dtyiuLatis  quam  ego  comecuius  est, 
mihi  est  ant  epos  if  us,** 

Ha  justifies  thb  interpretation  by  the  remark  that  the 
word  €fiirpo(T^€v  is  never  in  holy  Scripture  used  to  denote 
time ;  as  also  by  discussion  on  the  scope  and  context. 

We  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  venerabhi  Cardinal  Bellarniiue : 

"Ad  illud  Joan.  i.  15,  'ante  me  factus  est,'  dico  significari  illis 

verbis,  non  Christum  procluctiim  esse  ante  .Toannem,  sed  Joanni 
^celatum  et  antepositum  fuisse;  ac  si  Joannes  dixisset^  'Qui  post  me 
venit,  major  me  est.'  Ita  explicat  Anibrosius,  lib.  iv.  de  fide,  et 
omnes  interpretes,  ut  Augusimus,  Chrysostomus,  Cyrillus,  Theo- 
phybtctus  ;  et  colligitur  ex  textu  ;  nam  sic  ait  :  *Ante  me  foetus  est, 
quia  prior  meerat,'  id  est,  praecessit  lue  dignUaief  quia  aeternus  era^ 
et  ego  temporalis."    {Dc  ChrhtOy  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  n.  IZ.) 

This  is  a  luperabundant  disproof  of  the  criminatioiit  eon^ 
tained  in  the  paragraph^  which  we  have  selected  for  examina- 
tion in  order  to  test  the  candour  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
writer.  The  reader  of  the  dissertation  in  the  Analecta  will 
be  cautioned  against  giving  an  implicit  credence  to  the  re- 
mainder,  II  n*jf  a  d€  bemu  ^  le  vrai 

Here  we  intended  to  pause ;  but,  upon  rQoConsideration, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  extend  csai  remarks,  in  order  that  the 

*  To  deny  the  applicability  of  a  text  to  a  certain  doctrine  is,  in  the  coQsi- 
dente  language  of  the  anchor  before  nt,  fmver§m'  la  doetiine."  With  eqinal 
reason,  that  is  to  say,  with  none,  it  might  be  said  that  the  author  forges  or  inveots 
doctrines  because  he  insists  upon  deducinf;  doctrines  from  texts  which  have  no 
bearing  upon  them.  The  reader  will  hardly  need  the  assurance, — howeTer,  we 
cive  it  here  dbtinetly,— that  the  Catholic  dogna  of  the  eternal  gonentton  of  the 
Wnnn  is  Qg:ain  and  again  inculcated  bj  Bl^ill  hii  aolei  SB  tfco  ftnit  cfaajpler 
of  bt.  John'*  govcl,  pp,  iO»  11,  &0. 
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author  may  receive  full  justice  at  our  hands*  We  are  not 
concerned  in  the  defence,  still  less  in  the  advocacy^  of  the 
several  versions  which  it  is  the  aim  of  his  dissertation  to  in- 
culpate ;  our  province  is  simply,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
sacred  science,  to  watch  the  proceedings  taken  against  them. 
Be  their  shortcomings  or  their  faults  what  they  may,  their 
censor  is  not  released  from  the  obligation  of  honourable  deal- 
ing. Now  petty  cavilling  and  a  course  of  frivolous  and  vex- 
atious objecting  are  among  his  minor  delinquencies.  The 
object  he  steadily  pursues,  is  to  impeach  the  authors  of  these 
versions  of  treaciicr  v  towards  cardiiiiil  doctrines  and  honoured 
ob-L'rvances  and  constitutions  of  the  Cliuich.  of  dis})araging 
holy  persons  and  sacred  things;  so  every  iault  of  which  he 
consitK  I  S  himself  to  have  convicted  those  whom  he  has  made 
amenal>le  to  his  arbitrary  tribunal  he  incontinently  scores  up 
under  one  of  the  counts  of  his  odious  indictment.  More 
than  this,  his  object  is  in  several  instances  secured  by  a 
most  unaccountable  misstatement  of  fact, —  by  deserting  the 
patristic  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  or  by  wresting  the 
text  to  a  sense  not  recognised  by  any  accredited  expositor. 
The  reader  shall  be  put  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether  these 
serious  charges  which  we  prefer  are  sustained  as  they  ought 
to  be.    We  begin  with  (comparatively)  minor  matters: 

1,  As  an  equivalent  for  the  expression,  niulier  quae 
erat  in  civitate  peccatrix"  (St,  Luke  vii.  37),  Sacy  and  De 
Carrieres  have  given  "  une  femme  de  la  ville  qui  etait  de 
mauvaise  t?7>."  Had  the  dissertator  objected  that  a  literal 
rendering  would  have  been  preferable,  and  would  have  an- 
swered every  purpose,  the  objection  had  well  been  allowed. 
The  exception  which  he  takes,  grounded  on  the  observation 
that  a  sinner,  however  guilty  before  (jrod,  is  not  necessarily 
notorious  before  the  public  as  such,  seems  precluded  by  the 
remark  of  the  Pharisees  given  in  the  39th  verse :  "  sciret 
quae  et  qualis  est  mulier,"  &c.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  disser- 
tator taxes  the  version  as  **  centre  I'honneur  de  Ste.  Made- 
leine" (p.  51),  and  it  accordingly  makes  the  fourth  count  of  his 
indictment.  Now  as  a  corrective  of  this  extravagance,  we 
simply  refer  to  two  sermons  of  a  writer  of  deep  })iet y  and  un- 
questioned orthodoxy,  wherein  (not  only  the  source  s  and  the 
nature,  but)  the  scandal  of  Mafrdalene's  sin  is  em])luuically 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  strong  lan;j;uap:e  which  St.  Zeno  of 
Verona  has  adopted  from  the  propiiet  Jeremy  is  quoted  and 
applied.*  Very  plausible,  to  be  sure,  is  the  extract  which 
the  critic  adduces  from  Theophjlact,  giving^  at  first  sights  a 

*  Bourdalooe'i  wrmon  on  her  fcstifAUdi^  (Faiwf*  t.  il);  lemioii  for  Iban- 

day  after  Passion  Sandaj  (Car^nae,  t. 
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direct  negative  to  what  the  French  version  (and  also  the  jusi- 
mentioned  writers)  assert.  Not  very  pertinent,  however  ;  for 
he  might,  and  should,  have  known  tnat  Theophylact,*  like 
many  others,  held  that  Mai'y,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  was  a 
distinct  person  from  the  woman  in  question.  If  this  Greek 
commentator  is  invoked  bj  the  critic  as  an  authority,  the 
Tcmon  in  question  is  most  inconsietentijr  dutfged  with  xe- 
fleeting  on  one  whom  it  does  not  specify* 

The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  records  his  having  taken 
her  whom  his  dying  Master  had  recommended  him  to  his  own 
home.  So  at  least  he  is  generally  understood  to  say.  Inr 
deedt  that  he  meant  this  we  cannot  doubt;  for  the  phrase  be 
snakes  use  of  (w  ra  iBw)  bears  this  meaning  elsewhere  in 
Scripturef  and  in  profane  writers;  tradition,  moreover,  attests 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  sojourned  with  St.  John.}  Tbe  French 
translate^  then,  we  suppose,  were  sufficiently  correct  in  ren^ 
dering  the  text  (St.  John  xix.  ^l),  "  la  prit  cA«s  M"  No,  says 
the  critic :  "  St.  Jean,  n'ayant  aucune  possession  en  ce  monds^ 
ne  pouvoit  guere  recevoir  la  Ste*  Yierge  cbez  lui.**  The  obser- 
vation is  irrelevant,  unless  he  mean  to  say  that  St.  John  was 
without  a  home.  St*  Augustine,§  from  whom  he  quotes  a 
fragment,  is  alluding  to  the  disciples*  holding  all  in  common 
subsequently  to  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  "  distribution  being 
made,"  he  says,  of  what  was  needful  to  this  disciple  inaucb 
wise  that  therewith  was  assigned  Blessed  Mary*s  jportion  ss 
being  bis  mother.*'  The  meaning  of  St.  Augustine  in  the 
fragment  quoted, — in  suanon  praedia,  quse  nulla  propria  possi- 
.debaty  sed  officia,— ^is  now  dear :  St*  John  was  a  steward  only, 
not  a  projprietor*  This  chtz  kU^  howevert  is  reckoned  (p.  ol) 
as  one  of  the  passages  adulterated  or  mistranslat<ed  in  deio- 


S*  Whilst  we  are  upon  this  head,  let  us  notice  the  critic's 
exception  to  the  customanr* rendering  of  tbe  Blessed  Virgin's 
words  (St*  Luke  i*  34), "  Gluoniam  virum  non  cognoscb."  He 
adopts  and  insists  upon  Amelote*«  rendering  of  wrum  by  mm 
marif  and  treats  the  other,  "je  ne  connois  j^oia^  J*Aosifiis,**|j 
as  incongruous.  We  need  not  add  that  the  version  is  scored 
and  duly  entered  under  the  second  count*  Now  were  we  in- 
clined to  be  captious,  we  might  ask,  whence  comes  this  meiif 

•  See  Cramer's  Catena  Pat.  in  Luc  p.  61;  St.  Thomas*a  Citina  Anna  OB 
Mark  x\v.  ;  Dissert,  sur  les  Trois  Maries  in  the  Bible  lie  Vpnce. 

t  See  Acta  zxL  6;  and  compare  the  Greek,  i'^atber  v.  10  and  n.  12,  with  the 
Helirew  or  tihe  Vvlgate. 

X  "Sed  com  quo  virgo  habUare  debebat  quam  cum  eo  quem  FUii  liandea 
IntPgritatis  sciret  esse  cumleiii      Ambroniu  d«  InttSt  Vhf .  c  fii 

^  in  Joan,  tract.  I  IB. 

jj  BoMoet  has  adopted  this  readering,  Elevat.  sur  les  Mjsteres,  leiaii—  11 
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But  it  suffices  to  appeal  to  St  BasU^  who  in  Itis  28Sth  letter, 
addressed  to  Aniphilocbius»*  sdduces  ss  parallel,  and  treats  as 
of  simibur  innport,  the  phrases  recited  in  St.  Luke's  gospel,  and 
tliat  exhibited  in  Genesis  xxxy*  16»  when  speaking  of  the  un^ 
married  virgin  Bebeeca.  Amelote's  rendering  is  unquestion* 
ably  countenaneed  by  several  of  the  best  expositors ;  but  we 
are  not  compelled  to  adopt  it* 

4.  Nor  are  we,  deeply  as  we  reverence  the  authority  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  still  more  deeply  as  we  venerate  the  high 
dignity  of  her  whom  he  delighted  to  extol,  bound  by  that 
reverence  to  reiect  the  word  ''lowlines8**f  or  *'basseaie,'*|  and 
ado|^t  the  word  humUUy**  as  the  only  proper  and  allowable 
Tenuon  of  AasitUtolM,  mt^bfwnv  (Luc*  i*  4^,  und»  penalty 
of  bein^  treated  as  disparaging  the  Blessed  V  irgin.  The  of- 
fensive imputation  shall  be  rebutted  by  the  authoriQr  of  the 
pious  and  learned  A  Lapide :  HumiUtas  hie  proprie  vili- 
tatem  significat,  non  virtutem  humiiitatis  euperbiss  oppositam  \ 
hsBC  enim  dicitur  TaireLvoi\>po<nfvri''% 

5.  "  Cito  proferte  stolam  primam:  Bring  forth  quickly 
the  first  robe/*  says  the  father  at  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son. 
**I^plui  belle  robe"  is  a  version  which  is  characterised  (p.  61) 
by  our  critic  as  a  '^falsification  .....  dirigee  contre  la 

doctrine  certain e  en  th^ologie  de  la  r^viviscence  des  nitrites,** 
A  little  patience.    The  Greek  irpcorrfv  and  the  word  primam 
are  undeniably  susceptible  of  tlie  interpretation  friven,  what- 
ever our  critic  may  s^iy  to  tiie  contrary.    The  Anglo-Saxon 
version,  executed  no  many  centuries  ago,  translates  accord- 
ingly :  "  Tluene  selestan  gegyrelan      and  Maldonatus  will 
allow  of  no  other  interprcLation  :  "  lilain  omnium  quae  dorni 
sunt  pretioisissimam.  .....  Non  vocavit  stolam  primam  qua 

prius  USU8  fuerat,  sed  quae  omaium  erat  pretiui>i2>:»iina|  quam- 
c^ue  ante  nunquam  induerat'* 

6.  Let  us  now  advert  to  some  new  lights  which  our  critic 
lias  thrown  on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  or  (to  speak  more 
correctly)  to  certain  intemperate  and  groundless  accusations 
levelled  against  those  who  have  fairly  represented  the  Apos- 
tle's meaning.  Among  the  characteristics  of  the  false  teachers 
to  come,  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iv.)  notes  their  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage, and  their  requiring  of  abstinence  from  meats.  They 
**  absolutely  condemned  marriage  and  the  use  of  all  kind  of 
meat,"  says  Ciialloner  on  the  passage.  The  Vulgate,  closely 
following  the  Greeks  reads  at  the  third  verse,  prohibentium 

*  Ed.  Ben.m.  860.  f  8m  Wediam't  note,  i  SOi. 

t  So  Bossuet,  Elevation  8ur  let  Mysf^res,  gemaine  14. 

§  A  Lapide  quotes  several  of  the  be«t  exyiositors ;  and  refers  to  Gen  xxvi.  82, 
Esther  XT.  2,  Judith      Fbilip.  iii.  21,     OiicerLaiamg  Uxt  meamxig  uf  tiie  wurd. 
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nuberei  abstinere  a  cibis,  quos  Deus/'  ftc.  Now,  to  draw  ' 
from  these  words,  as  Cballoner  bas  done,  according  to  the 
clear  and  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,*  the  ^tement 
that  the  false  teachers  condemned  the  u»e  of  meat,  or,  in 
otber  words,  required  abstinence  from  meats,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  snpi^ose,  if  not  to  supply,  an  eUipiis^  Cballoner 
has  supposed  it  in  his  note ;  Wetbam  has  supplied  it  in  his 
text:  "Forbidding  to  marrj,  eommanditig  to  abstain  from 
meats/'  A  Lapide  distinctly  approvesf  of  this ;  Est  ellipsis 
attica ;  supplenda  est  enim  vox  iceXeti^rroiy,  id  estjubenUum  ;** 
and  Justinian!  adduces  as  an  instance  of  similar  phraseology, 
Mulieres  in  ecclesii  loqui  non  permitto,  sed  subditas  esse 
(1  Con  xiv.  Si).  [Hoc  est,  Nolo  illas  loqui,  sed  pnBcipio  ut 
subsint.]"  This  preliminary  explanation  wiH  enable  the  reader 
to  gauge  the  biblical  knowledge  of  our  critic,  and  his  compe- 
tence to  pass  sentence  upon  others.  St.  Paul  annonce  des 
h^retiques  qui  doivent  condamner  le  manage  et  rabstinence. 
On  lui  fait  annoncer  deshommesqui  •  •  .  .  •  .  'commande- 
ront  et  prescriront  rabstinence,  loin  de  Tinterdire.  La  od  St 
Paul  dit  absHneneef  Sacy  et  Genoude  lui  font  dire  tuageJ* 
Yes ;  and  Justiniani  had  led  the  way  in  his  paraphrase :  "  •  .  • 
ut  matrimonia  danment»  eorumque  cibomm  utum  reprehen- 
danU't 

7.  JBmulantur  Yoa  non  bene :  sed  exdudere  tos  volunt, 
ut  illos  semuleminL  Bonum  autem  asmulamini  in  bono  sem- 
per, et  non  tan  turn  cum  prsBsens  sum  apud  vos'*  (Gal.  iv.  17, 
18).  We  are  concemed  with  the  latter  of  these  two  verses, 
though  the  former  supplies  the  clue  to  its  interpretation. 
There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  from  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  a 
question  among  interpreters  whether  the  leading  word  bonum 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  masculine  or  of  the  neuter  gender : 
**  Have  a  zeal  for  the  good,"§  or  "  Be  zealous  for  that  which 
is  good."||  St.  Thomas  is  decidedly  for  the  former,  as  the 
contextseems  to  suggest:  Quasi  dicat,  Non  debetis  cos  ;i;niu- 
lari  in  doctrina  eorum  :  sed  aemulamini  bonum  doctorem^  me 

scilicet,  et  hujusmodi  Sed  quia  aliquis  potest  esse 

bonus  doctor,'^^  &c.  Justiniani  paraphrases  i\\e  verse  to 
the  sameeflect:  Sed  pra?claruni  est  recte  iiislitutain  aini- 
citiam  perpetuo  colere,  neque  amoriis  et  benevolentia:i  termi- 
nos  amicorun^  ]Ha\seiitia  et  consuetudine  definire,  quod  iiiihi 
erga  carissimos  iilius  meos  uece&sarium  esse  duco,  cj^uos  non  so- 

*  Dbert^ :  commnni  conseiisiu  A  Lapide  in  loc. 

t  And  Btiitti  iofiifti  upon  it,  ind  gives  Mvcral  Mriptnnl  psmfet  ia  eonfir- 
natioD. 

Tom.  ii.  477.  f  Wetham.  ji  CbaUoner. 

%  Edit  1591,  foL  145.6. 
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lum  olini  cum  pra?sens  apud  vos  esscni,  scd  etiamnunc  absens 
vehemeiitt  r  diligo.*'*  We  have  seen  tlie  interpretation  of  a 
canonized  doctor  of  the  Church,  and  of  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
positors of  Liter  times  :  if  it  needed  confirmation  from  others, 
others  are  at  hand.  Now  hearken  to  the  critic  before  us : 
"  Les  traducteurs  font  dire  a  St.  Paul  ce  que  7ia  jamah  eie 
dans  sa  pensee.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  Janseinstes  persuadaient 
aux  femmes  qu'ils  dirip^eaient,*'  &c.  Tliis  dictum,  and  a 
sequel  of  scurrility  which  we  abstain  fi  om  quoting,  a  propos 
of  s\ich  translations  as  these :  *'  Je  veux  que  vous  soyez  zeles 
])our  les  gens  de  bien  en  tout  temps, -j-  et  attachez-vous  au 
bon  pour  le  bien  en  tout  temps,  e%  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  seule- 
nient  quand  je  suis  parmi  vous  and  a  paraphrase  of  De 
Carrieres  of  the  same  import,  the  one  and  the  other  being 
borne  out  by  the  highest  authority,  as  we  have  just  seen. 

8.  Once  more :  St.  Paul,  in  the  course  of  his  vindication 
of  his  character  and  preaching  against  his  detractors  at  Co- 
rinth, uses  these  words :     If  he  that§  cometh  preacheth  an- 
other Christ  whom  we  have  not  preached ;  or  if  you  receive 
another  Spirit  whom  you  have  not  received^  or  another  gos- 
pel which  you  have  not  received,  you  might  well  bear  (with 
liiin),''||  KaX^  fivtLxwB^f  recte  pateremini      Cor.  xi.  4). 
The  Apostle  may  be  supposed  to  intend  a  reduciio  ad  absuf' 
dmn^ — mode  of  arguing  not  unusual  with  him  ;  and  cohe- 
rently with  this,  to  make  the  admission  that  if  rival  teachers 
had  any  thing  better  to  offer,  the  Corinthians  would  be  war- 
ranted in  accepting  it:  '*Si  ergo  pseudoprophetse  meliora 
vobis  pradicarent  et  vos  docerent,  recte  faceretis  et  excusabiles 
essetis :  sed  hoc  non  faciunt."^  Su  Chrysostom^*  represents 
St.  Paul's  argument  to  the  same  effect:  'Mf  we  have  omitted 
to  declare,  and  these  teachers  have  in  their  teaching  supplied, 
any  things  necessary  to  be  said,  we  hinder  not  your  attending 
to  them  :  but  if  every  thing/*  &c.  Several  other  ezpositorsf  f 
coincide  in  this  view  of  the  text: — differing  on  the  minor 
question,  whether  the  Apostle  is  contemplating  a  preacher 
who  substitutes  a  false  gospel,  or  one  who  mars  the  simplicity 
of  the  true  by  frivolous  adornments*    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
surely  dealing  captiously  with  the  translation,  "  Vous  auriez 
raison  de  le  souflfrir,"  to  say,  **  Comprend-on  que  St.  Paul  re- 
eimnai$$0  que  les  fiddles  feroient  bien  de  souffrir  quelqu'un 
qui  leur  pr^cheroient  un  autre  Christ  et  un  autre  Evangile  ?*' 
(p*50.) 

♦  ii.  58.  +  Sacy.  t  Genoude. 

§  i.e.  whoever  he  may  be, — any  one  8oe?er.    See  Gal.  t.  10. 
II  Challoner'B  editioa.  H  St  ThomM  in  k>c.  foL  229. 

Horn,  xiiii.  p.  Sae»  fUM't  edUtioo.  jBitiniaiu,  fittfos* 
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And  this  is  the  tenth  of  the  instances  adduced  by  onr 
critic  of  corruptions  or  mistranslations  against  the  Blessed 
Trinity  or  the  Divinitv  of  our  SaTioar*" 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  one  or  two  others  which  he 
has  classed  unAr  this  head»  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  first 
insttpce  alleged  under  the  fifth  head  of  his  accusation.  The 
JansenistSi  he  tells  us,  have  warranted  the  suspicions  enter* 
tained  against  the  rinceritv  of  their  belief  in  uie  Real  Pke* 
smice  by  the  falsifications  they  haTe  committed  in  scTeral  pass- 
ages of  Holy  Writ,  playing  into  the  adTerMunr's  bands*  We 
refrain  from  comment  on  this  observation,  and  proceed  forth- 
with to  examine  the  first  of  these  (alleged)  falsifications. 

9.  Hie  poor  you  have  always  with  you ;  but  me  yon 
hoM  not  always**  (**  vis*  in  a  visible  manner,  as  when  con- 
versant here  upon  earth/*  as  Challcmer  aptly  observes  on 
the  passage),  St.  Matt.  zxvi.  11 :  Me  autem  non  Hemper' 
kabetis,  o&  w<£i^or«  l^sre.**  Unquestionably  there  is  a  more 
rigid  accuracy  in  translating  by  the  present  tense  than  by 
the  future,  "  Vous  ne  m'aurez  pas.*'  Nevertheless  we  must 
frankly  own  that  we  do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  this :  what 
would  be  sacrificed,  what  be  imperilled,  by  translating  e^^re 
habebitiSf*  as  6  ip')(pfji€vo^  is  translated  by  **  qui  venturus  est.**f 
For,  be  it  known  to  the  excellent  critic  before  us,  who  ob- 
serves that  "  Calvin  et  ses  sectateurs  ont  tir^  des  consequences 
de  ce  futur,"  that  "  this  future"  may  he  seen  in  some  copies 
of  the  Roman  Missal,^  in  the  g:()spel  for  Palm  Sunday  :  that . 
it  stands  out  incontestably  in  St.  I'lioinaa's  Catena  Aurea.J 
with  remarks  thereunto  appcrtaminrr^  and  an  anticipation  of 
Calviivs  objection  by  an  elucidation  itlentic;il  with  that  \\liich 
We  have  quoted  from  Challoner.  We  may  add,  that  in  the 
Catena,  Remijsrius  especially  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  fu- 
ture, not  the  present,  is  in  the  text:  *' Sed  ideo  non  dixit 
habetis,  sed  habebitis,  (|uia,"&c.  Let  us  further  apprise  hiiu 
that  Sacy  has  accompanied  the  passag-e  with  a  commentary 
that  sulfices  to  relicTe  him  from  the  odious  imputation  above 
mentioned :  **  Mais  pour  moi,  je  ne  demeurerai  plus  guereau 
milieu  de  vous  en  cette  manth^e  sensible  que  vous  voi^ezJ'W 

We  cannot  but  regard  as  hypercritical  the  censure  of  De 
Carrieres*  translation  of  **  qui  assnniptus  estavobisin  coelum** 
by  "  qui  en  se  separant  de  vous  s'est  elev^  dans  le  ciel**  (Acts 
i.  2).  Our  own  English  version^  literally  exact  as  it  is,  "  Who  is 

*  Compare  Matt  t«  46,  rtpa  fua$h¥  $x*^*»**V^^  m^rcodmn  koMiiii vi  1, 
f  Matt.  xi.  3  ;  Heb.  x.  87,  &c. 

i  e.  ff.  the  Venice  edition  of  1662,  mi  oUwn  otUlkst  date. 
S  Kd.  1652,  foL  113,  114^  K  p.  27S. 
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taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,**  or  the  Greek  itself^  6  ^ro- 
X^^cl?  a<l>  vfAmw^  would  furnish  Calviti^  Beza,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  with  the  same  pretences.  We  agree  with  the  author  in 
thinkingy  that  in  the  translation  of  the  words  of  institution  the 
pronoun  should  have  been  omitted ;  but  it  was  perhaps  a 
matter  of  necessity  when  translating  into  F^renck  to  say,  **  II 
le  rompit,  et  k  donna."  The  English  seems  more  accommo- 
dating :     He  gave  thanks,  and  brake  and  gave  to  them." 

^  The  reader  is  now  in  potssssion  of  all  the  grounds  and 
evidences  upon  which  the  translators  Sacy  and  De  Carri^res  are 
accused  of  adulterating  or  obscuring  the  scriptural  vouchers 
for  the  Real  Presence :  he  will  by  wis  time,  we  think,  have 
begun  to  form  his  own  opinion  upon  the  moral  worth  of  their 
tradueer.  We  now  revert,  as  we  proposed^  to  the  first  head 
of  accusation— the  perverting  or  weakening  of  the  Scripture 
proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

10.  In  principio  erat  Verbnm,  et  Verbum  erat  4^d 
Deum."  From  our  childhood  we  have  believed  and  profened, 
**  The  Word  was  wiih  Ood."  Bat  because  the  Arisns  took  oc* 
casion  from  this  expression  to  mock  and  to  quibble ;  because 
the  ignorant  may  abuse  it ;  because  elsewhere  Christ  declares 
Himself  to  be  tn  the  Father  and  the  Father  to  be  tn  Him^— 
therefore  our  critic  will  with  Amelote  read  ''en  JDieu those 
who  read  avee  are  the  faithful  followers  of  Calvin^  whom  the 
critic  surmises  to  have  chosen  the  word  oe^c  for  the  purpose 
of  perplexing  the  notion  of  the  sacred  mystery* 

The  author  has  not  given  us  any  reference  to  ascertdn 
when  and  where  and  by  whom  the  Arians  were  told  that  *  in 
Deo*  and  *  ajmd  Deum'  signi  fy  the  same  thing."  This  is  certain^ 
that  St.  Chrysostom,*  and  before  him  St.  Basil, f  insisted  on 
the  difference,  and  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word  w/}09,  apud. 
The  whole  question  is  so  ably  summed  up  by  Rondet,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Bible  deYence^X  that  we  cannot  do  better  thm  . 
transfer  his  note  to  our  pages. 

**  Apud  Deum.  Lf^s  iiUerpretes  varient  siir  le  sens  de  cette  «- 
pression ;  les  uns  traduiseiit '  en  Dieu, '  et  les  aiitres  *  avev  Dieu/ .... 
L'expression  *en  Dieu'  peut  marqner  mieux  Tunite  d  essence;  mais 
Texpression  *  avec  Dicu'  marque  mieux  la  distinction  des  personnes. 
Si.  Uasile  et  St.  Jean  Chrysostome  out  expressement  observe  que 


la  distinction  des  personnes.  rii6ophylacte  embrasse  le  m^me  sen« 
iaUnira  4t*^vtt¥  Tjfiiv.    Ed.  Montt.  fiii.  20. 

9riffw.    EH.  Ben.  ii.  137. 
X  Edition  of  Tottlooae,  1779. 
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tinientt  et  observe  que  rexpreMton  wpoc  r^v  6<o>v  '  apud  Deum,* 

doit  ici  se  prendre  an  sens  de  yEra  rov  Gtov,  on  avv  rip  Of  J,  c'est-a- 
dirt*  '  cum  Deo,'  avcc  Dicu.  St.  Thomas  et  St.  Bonavemure  expli- 
quciu  tcxtc  en  ce  sens,  supposant  toujoms  que  Texpression  in 
Deo  nuirqueroit  siinplenieiu  I'unite  d'esseoce  lenferm^e  daos  I'ex- 
picssioa  *  Et  Dcus  erat  Verbum.'  ** 

See  into  what  irreyerence  towards  the  Fathers  this  writer *a 
complacent  ignorance  or  precipitancy  has  betrayed  him ! 

11.  We  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  wearied  readers, 
and  submit,  in  closing  these  remarks*  one  more  specimen  of 
our  critic's  fairness,  learning,  and  accuracy.  In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St«  John's  gospel,  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  Who  art  thou  ?'*  declares,  r^y  apxv^  o,  ri  seal 
XaXoi  vMiK.*  The  version  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  **  Frincipium 
qui  et  loquor  Tobis,**  although  verballv  very  close  upon  the 
Greek,  is  not  so  easily  reconciled  with  it  as  may  appear  at 
first  sight  Various  expedients  hare  been  adopted  ;f  whilst, 
even  in  our  own  day,  Catholic  commentators;]:  nave  overruled 
the  meaning  or  wording  of  the  Latin  by  the  Greek  phrase, 
which  is  easy  of  interpretation,  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  classics.  §  The  Latin  text,  taken 
solitarily,  involves  the  sense  which  De  Sacy  presents,  and 
which  our  critic  approves :  Je  suis  le  principe  de  toutea 
choses,  moi-meme  qui  vous  parle/*  St*  Augustine,  confining 
his  attention  to  the  Latin  text  before  him,  would  naturally 
interpret  and  evolve  the  passage  in  this  way.  But  what  of 
the  Gieek  text;  and  how  would  the  Greek  fiithers,  St*  Chry^ 
aostom  for  example,  interpret  and  appl^  the  passage  t  It  is 
an  interesting  question,  which  our  critic  has  undertaken  to 
solve  in  this  fashion : 

*'  8t.  Clirysostome,  hom.  lii.,  St.  Aufrustin,  lib.  v.  de  Trln.  c.  xv,, 
et  les  autres  pen  s,  ]>rennent  le  mot  Priucipium  au  nominatif.  .... 
Le  grec  original  de\oit  avoir  le  nominauf;  car  il  n'est  pas  croyable 
que  St.  Jerome  eut  mis  dans  la  Vnlgaie  ce  mot  Principittm  au 
nominatif,  s'il  ettl  lu  Taccusatif  dans  Je  grec  original,  comma  il  le 
laiulraii  aiiii  de  pouvoir  traduire  *  d^s  le  comiiieiicement.*  Ce  sont 
vraisemblemein  Us  scliismatiques  orientaux  qui  ant  coironipu  le 
grec  pour  appuyer  leur  hOrcsie  sur  la  procession  du  St.  Esprit" 
(?•  49.)  . 

*  The  authoritiM  floetiute  batwMii  S,Tt  and  Sn,  mad  in  tlw  lAtin  brtww 

ftd  and  guia. 

f  Maldonatus  admits  the  ellipsis  Kara,  and  inteiprets  the  wordi  to  meaa 
**  joxta  priucipium,  a  principio,  ab  leterno.^' 

I  Dr.  Klee,  in  hii  Oenaui  Tinion,  translates,  **  Verilj  that  mhkk  I  lold 
you and  appeals  to  wvmi  pMMgM  of  thft  LXX.  for  pfoof  that  tha  WOfd  BMt 

be  takeu  adverbially. 

§  See  Schleuaoer  and  W  et&uiu. 
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Of  St'Augnstine  we  haye  spoken  already:*  ^* ks  autres 
peres"  i»  an  expression  of  convenient  vagueness  customaiy 
with  our  critic^  although  so  exacting  of  others  in  the  way 
of  precbion,  and  we  cannot  stop  to  discuss  it ;  hut  we  will 
hrieflj  examine  a  definite  statement  respecting  St  Chryso- 
stom  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself*  This  was  an  unlucky 
slip ;  for  SU  Chrysostom  quotes  the  Greek  text  as  it  stands 
at  present:  r^v  dpxh^,  the  accusative,  not  the  nominative. 
After  reciting  the  text,  he  subjoins  this  interpretatiout  and  no 
other  and  no  more,  What  He  saith  amounts  to  this:  Ye 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  hearing  any  of  my  words^  much  less 
of  being  told  who  I  am/'f  So  much  for  our  author's  accuracy 
respecting  the  Greek  Father :  we  know  not  how  to  deal  wiu 
the  assertions  that  remain.  We  must  leave  to  grammarians 
the  notable  discovery  regarding  Prineipium  in  the  nomina^ 
tive ;  and  to  the  historians  of  the  Greek  text  the  precious 
conjecture  on  the  Eastern  schismatics'  contrivance.  We  are 
sorry  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  evidence  given, 
not  the  faintest  indication  of  a  various  reading  as  regards  the 
word  dpxny-t 

We  make  one  obs^ation  in  conclusion.  The  influence 
exercised  by  a  periodical  such  as  the  Analecta  Juris,  a  work 
of  its  high  repute  and  pretensions,  printed  in  the  metropolis 
of  Christendom,  and  fortified  by  a  double  imprimatur,  must  be 
far  from  inconsiderable  in  forming  the  opinions  and  moulding 
the  judgments  of  theological  students  in  our  colleges.  Many 
of  this  class  have,  in  all  probability,  unsuspectingly  adopted 
as  certain  facts  and  established  conclusions  whatever  this  dis- 
sertator  has  palmed  upon  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
rate the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  to  the  hereafter  expounders 
of  Holy  Writ  and  defenders  of  Church  dognKis  by  the  trans- 
mission of  grievous  mistakes  froia  i^md  to  hand  and  iiioutli 
to  moutli.  Injustice  and  bitterness  bccuiiic  pi.Luatcd  ;  an 
angry  tauu  mingles  its  harsh  jangle  with  the  words  of  hea- 
venly \visdora.  The  cause  of  rcdigion  is  made  to  re5L  upon  a 
support  which  fails  at  the  first  blow }  and  its  advocate,  in  his 

*  W«  trUMcribe  the  following  words  from  ditt  PbCber't  commentary  on  the 

pas^aj^p,  as  an  ariditionnl  rvidrnrr-  nf  niir  critic's  rfcklcssneas  of  a-;^'*rtinn  :  Hc- 
spuniiu,  Priacipium ;  id  est,  Fnucipium  me  credite.    In  trrttco  namt^ue  eioguio 
ducemitur:  quod  non  potest  in  Latino.  .....  Ut  sdrent  quid  Uhun  eredere  de- 

berent,  respondii,  Priocipiom :  non  taDquam  dioeret,  Piindpiam  sum ;  aed  Un-» 
qiiam  dicrret,  Pi incipium  me  credits.  Qood  in  temaiie  Gneoo ....  vtidnUr 

apparet,  ike.  'iH  Tract,  in  Joan. 

'{'  &  fic  Ac^ct  rotovT6i>  ivri'  '6^m»s  okov^iv  rwv  \6y«ty  riiv  wop'  ifiov  (wcL^iQi  ^arc, 
fKkrty  teal  /utBMf  Sorit  iy^  tifu.   Edit.  Monftme.  viit .  SI  I . 

J  Tischendorf  (p.  27'2)  has  produced  some  Latin  variations:  as,  imprimis 
quia,  imtium  quod*  JPrineipium  ii  found  ia  aome  old  writers  Ia  tke  adTerbiai 
ae&se* 
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ample  wondennent  at  Us  diaeomfiturej  beoomet  Ike  pitjr  or 
the  scorn  of  tlie  adforasiy. 


as3 


WATEBT0N*8 

JBiM^f  of»  Natural  Hiiiarjf,   Third  Serios*  By  Charles 

Watcrtooi  Esq. 

Ths  squire  of  Walton  Hall  is  a  ateriing  bit  of  metal;  he 
rings  as  true  as  gold.  That  he  is  chargeable  with  a  shade  of 
eceentricitj»  we  admit — and  like  him  all  the  better  for  it. 
We  detest  flabby«minded  people.  Ewerj  bodj^  who  ia  worth 
his  salt  is  eccentric  more  or  less ;  eccentric*  that  is,  in  a  fashion 
which  does  not  outrage  real  proprieties,  but  whidi  cuti&  aside 
conventionalities  on  fitting  oecasionsi  both  in  earnest  and  in 

Sort;  Mr,  Waterton  does  not  spare  them»  as  this  little  book 
cmn^ui  rehui  testifies:  but  a  man  must  be  a  thin^inned 

Sedmen  of  a  long-eared  race  (to  use  a  metaphor  in  the  au- 
or's  own  vein)  who  rises  from  its  perusal  with  any  other 
feeling  than  that  he  has  been  having  a  pleassnt  cheerful  talk 
with  a  very  lively,  soundphearted,  sonnd-headedi  and  abgle* 
minded  old  ffentlemsn.  Alas  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
fasten  so  ugly  a  word  as  "  old*'  upon  our  worthy  friend ;  yet 
if  he  will  startle  us  at  the  outset  with  the  effigy  of  "  Charles 
Waterton  in  his  forty-second  year,  Philadelphia,^  18£i,"  we 
haTC  no  escape.  Seventy-four  years,  neverthelessy  if  they  have 
whitened  the  loeki^  have,  neither  unstrung  the  nerves  nor 
relaxed  the  muscles  of  this  open>air  naturalist,  who  teUs  ua 
that  by  ob^rviiig  the  good  old  saying, £arly  to  bedand  early 
to  rise/*  he  is  robust  and  energetic  at  the  age  of  seven^« 
jw^r  Seventy-five,  or  thereabout,  he  might  have  said ;  but 
we  conclude  that  he  likes  to  give  what  shopkeepers  call  the 
*•  turn  of  the  scale**  to  the  public.  In  any  case,  we  trust  that, 
should  it  please  God  so  to  prolong  our  own  days,  we  may  be 
able  to  produce  as  clear  evidence  of  the  wens  mna  in  corpore 
sano;  and,  like  our  author,  at  ilirec-quarters  of  a  hundred 
commit  a  vigorous  child  of  our  brain  to  the  indul<]^eiice  of 
readers  yet  unborn  and  the  wit  or  dry  nursing  of  a  future 
race  of  critics.  Mr.  Waterton,  it  is  true,  modestly  apostro- 
phises his  literary  baby  as  a  *'  puny  and  an  ailing  brat but, 
for  all  that,  it  kicks  and  crows  like  a  young  Samson,  and  we 
more  tbau  su:s^ect  that  the  sly  squire  knows  it.    It  time. 
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bowever,  to  drop  metaphor  and  to  let  him  apeak  for  himaelf. 
The  Tolume  containa  an  amusinff  continuation  of  hia  auto** 
biography,  to  which  is  appended  a  series  of  essays  on  va- 
rious subjects,  mostly  relating  to  natural  history.  And  first 
Mr*  Waterton  details  hia  dream  of  peaceful  retirement  from 
a  busy  world : 

"Under  this  impression,  I  thought  how  happv  I  should  be  in 
this  sequestered  valley,  where  nature  stnik'd  ami  all  was  gay  around 
me.  Here  the  pretty  warblers  from  the  souih,  when  spring  had 
called  them  back,  would  charm  me  witii  their  sylvan  music ;  and 
when  the  chilling  blasts  of  autumn  warned  them  to  return  to  their 
own  sonny  regions  in  Africa^  their  loss  would  be  replaced  by  con- 
gregated ducks  and  geese,  and  even  by  corroorantSy  to  diange  the 
scenery  and  atil)  bring  joy.'* 

Wc,  in  g:riniy  Lmuloii,  know  too  well  how  often  feathered 
songsters  are  rephu  ed  by  conjiTregated  geese,  and  even  cormo- 
rants, without  any  joy  whatever  accruing  thereby;  so  we 
must  not  wonder  that  a  pleasant  journey,  with  pleasant  com- 
panions, tempted  the  veteran  naturalist  once  more  to  leave 
even  his  northern  hall  for  the  smiling  south,  nor  quarrel  with 
the  roving  disposition  which  sought  new  adventures,  to  be  re- 
corded in  due  time  for  our  instruction  and  amusement. 

The  travellers  made  for  the  Tyrol,  being  very  desirous  to 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  Ecstatica  of  Caldaro,  Maria  Mori ; 
and  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints  they  were  admitted  to  her 
presence.  Mr.  Waterton's  account  of  the  interview  is  very 
interesting,  and  even  aliecting  in  its  quiet  simplicity.  Hia 
descripiifni  of  the  circumstances  attending;  this  prodigy  in  no 
8ubst€iiitial  way  dilfers  ironi  other  published  statements,  and 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  that  given  us  by  personal  friends 
who  have  made  the  same  pilgrimage  and  enjoyed  a  like  pri- 
vilege. 

At  Venice,  his  l^een  f^lanie  detected  '*  a  sleek  and  well-fed 
Hanoverian  rat,  basking  in  a  sunny  nook**  of  the  Hotel  de 
FFairope.  It  looked  at  us  with  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  have  capital  pickings  here  both 
for  myself  and  my  relatives.*  How  well  this  plodding  animal 
contrives  to  fatten  both  in  a  cold  climate  and  in  a  warm  one!** 
It  is  quite  "refreshing"  to  iind  so  hearty  a  hatred  of  the 
-vermin  in  question  alive  and  flourishing  out  of  a  novel  or  a 
history  (which  is  much  the  sanie  tliinij)  in  tlie  year  1857;  but 
Mr.  Waterton's  Jacobite  feelings  received  a  good  rubbing-up 
in  March  last,  as  we  shall  presently  see  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  his  autobioi:^raphy.  In  the  mean  time  we  return  to  the 
notes  on  natural  history,  and  other  n^itters,  made  in  tlie  course 

of  his  itaiian  ramble.    Cats  and  dogs  are  scarce  at  Venice ; 
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and  the  author's  English  stomach  insinuates  a  reason  for  the 
paucity  of  the  first-named : 

**  I  nm  vprv  averse  to  Italian  cookinLr  in  general.  We  liad  a 
disli  one  (Uiv  winch  by  its  appearance,  atui  the  sliniiness  of  its  sauce, 
I  took  to  \)v  a  crtiTif)<)uiKl  of  cat  and  snail.  When  I  shnifi^'ed  up 
my  shouldeta  ai  it,  and  refused  to  take  it  on  nn  j^late  as  the  waiter 
presented  it  to  me,  1  could  perceive  by  iltc  c:^pru^sion  oi  Ids  face 
that  the  scoundrel  pitied  my  want  of  taite.** 

At  Monsilice  **  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  natural 
history"  but  '*  a  goodly  matron  silting  on  a  stool,  and  with 
her  thumb-nails  impaling  poachers  in  the  head  of  a  fine  young 
woman,  probably  her  own  daughter.**  At  Bologna,  the  splen- 
did appearance  of  the  hotels  had  serious  drawbacks:  O  ye 
nasty  people  of  Bologna/*  exclaims  the  indignant  author, 
"  of  what  avail  are  your  gorgeous  palaces,  your  cookery  and 
fruits,  whilst  your  temples  to  the  goddess  Cloacina  are  worse 
than  common  pigsties  1**  At  Rimini,  carts  cut  a  droll  appear- 
.  ance,  having  three  beasts  abreast ;  a  mule  in  the  middle, 
flanked  by  a  horse  and  an  ass.  The  weather  for  November 
was  remarkably  fine ;  fieas  were  vigorously  skipping  about, 
but  we  neither  saw  nor  felt  a  bug.*'  At  Case  Brusciate,  an 
unlucky  smash  might  have  brought  the  journey  to  an  unfore- 
seen and  speedy  end ;  but  the  danger  was  averted,  and 
Ancona  renclied  in  safety.  At  Loretto,  the  Church  of  oui 
Lady  and  the  Santa  Casa  were  of  course  visited : 

**  Tliat  Siiprt  ine  Being,  who-  can  raise  us  all  at  the  last  day, 
could  &ureiy  order  the  bauta  Ca&a,  which  was  iidiabited  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  when  she  lived  at  Nassreth,  to  be  transported  from 
Judea  to  the  place  where  it  now  utaiids,  if  such  were  His  will  and 
pleasure.  There  are  authentic  proofs  of  iti  miraculous  transition; 
but  the  belief  of  it  is  optional  with  every  Catholic,  as  the  Church 
has  pronounced  nothing  on  the  subject.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
pilgrims  have  already  visited  it ;  and  millions,  in  times  to  come,  will 
no  doubt  follow  their  example.   I  believe  in  the  miracle." 

The  joiu  iiey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  and  thence  by  Calais 
home,  aiiorded  but  scanty  gleaninffs  in  ornitholog-y ;  and  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  llie  travell  i  in  continental  districts 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  if  in  pasMni;  from  town  to  town  he 
expects  even  **  a  very  moderate  show  of  birds.**  Birds,  how- 
ever, do  frequent  these  regions  in  va^t  al)undance,  as  is  proved 
by  the  ample  supply  to  be  found  in  the  iiiarkets.  **  I  have 
known,**  says  Mr.  Waterton,**  seventeen  thousand  quails  to  be 
brought  to  the  Eternal  City  in  the  course  of  one  morning." 

Having  arrived  saiely  at  his  Yorkshire  mansion,  our  author 
drops  natural  history  altogether  for  a  time ;  and  by  way  of 
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entr'acte,  treats  us  to  a  discourse  on  the  Gorham  case^  before 
narrating  an  adventure  or  two  which  are  to  close  his  labours 
for  ever  "  as  far  as  an  autobiography  is  concerned."  This 
little  piece  is  what  all  interludes- should  be-^hort,  sharp^  and 
provocative  of  mirth.  No  doubt  it  has  made  the  old  rafters 
at  Lambeth  ring  again  with  Innocent  laughter.  The  squire  is 
the  pink  of  politeness,  and  does  not  omit  to  crave  leave  before 
introducing  so  important  a  subject: 

**  1  would  kindly  ask  permission  to  say  a  word  on  tlic  (lOrhain 
case,  aii  ecclesiastical  affair  vvliich  has  set  all  En«;iand  i)y  iIjc  cars, 
except  us  CatlioHcs,  who  are  not  in  the  least  astonished  at  what  has 
taken  place ;  knowing,  as  we  know  by  awful  precedents,  that. those 
who  repudiate  unity  of  faith  have  seldom  any  fixed  faith  to  steer  by* 
In  fact,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  dense  mist  of  religious 
innovation,  they  can  no  longer  discern  their  long-lost  northern  star* 

I  own  that  I  am  not  prone  to  revere  the  Church  by  law  esta- 
blished; her  persecudons  and  her  penal  laws  together  having 
doomed  my  family  long  ago  to  pick  up  its  scanty  food  in  the  barren 
pastures  allotted  to  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  she  keeping  possession  of  all 
the  clover  meadows.  Thus  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  Protestants 
will  make  due  allowance  if  I  give  her  a  thrust  from  time  to  time 
in  these  memoirs. 

Secin^x  ^5ie  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Canterbury  hard  at  work  in 
dolnir  iiuscliief,  both  to  their  own  new  faith  and  to  our  old  one,  I 
*  betlioiiglit  me  to  borrow  good  (I)  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to 
remind  these  two  potent  ecclesiastics  that  they  had  better  look  at 
home  rather  than  spend  their  precious  time  in  condemning  or  in 
supporting  a  delin<|uent  pastor  of  their  own  new  lold. 

So,  being  in  a  poetical  humour,  one  morning  at  early  dawn  I 
composed  the  following  lines  for  insertion  in  our  much- valued  Tablet 
newspaper.  It  goes  to  the  sweet  and  solemn  tune  of  '  Cease,  rude 
Boreas,'  and  also  of  *  When  the  rosy  morn  appearing.'  The  mea- 
sure, in  my  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most  melodious  in  the  English 
language. 

APPAKITIOK  OP  OLD  QTJF.KN  ELIZABETH  S  OHOST  TO  THE  PRELATBS 

OP  OAXTEHBUHY  AND  I^XKTKH. 

Church  othI  Stntc,  in  conflict  rnginsT, 

Filled  the  realni  with  dire  alarms; 
Exeter  his  chief  engaging, 

Canterbury  fierce  in  arms. 

As  their  mother  law-church  stasgera 

Underneath  eaeh  eruel  wound, 
Suddenly  their  raurderous  daggers 

Drop  innocuous  to  the  ground. 

For  behold,  in  brimstone  burning. 

From  below  a  pliantom  rose ; 
And  its  eyeball  fiercely  turninjj, 

Thus  addressed  the  mitred  loes : 
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*  Whilst  you  bishops  here  are  botililig 

Of'tJie  ReforTTiation  tricks, 
My     nr  ><>u\  is  dammn!  and  roastiog 
Oil  llie  other  side  of  Styx. 

See  me  punislipd  for  the  rneasurea 
Which  I  foUovvetl  here  on  earth, 

Wheo  i  stole  the  sacred  treasures 
And  to  Cbufdi  by  law  gave  InrUi. 

O,  that  in  earth's  farthest  comer 
I  had  hid  my  wanton  head, 

Era  I  fiiat  became  die  aoorneri 
Then  the  aeonrge  of  oar  old  eseed. 

IWkint  bent  on  hcly  |>luoder 
Dtrare  to  drive  from  Albion's  ahoiB 

What  bad  been  her  pride  and  wonder 
For  nine  bimdred  ;f  eait  and  mofo. 


baife  moved  their  machinaHoiiSy 
Vain  each  tyrant  act  of  mine; 

Vain  all  impious  protestations 
hailed  against  that  faith  divine. 

Still  in  Albion's  sea-girt  region% 

Jii«^t  as  when  I  first  bp^n, 
Tlii^  Hrm  faith  ch'fifs  heli'.s  legions, 

Aud  dj.->pen5e»  truth  to  man. 

Ours,  alas,  for  ever  changing, 
From  the  period  of  its  dawn, 

Through  what  lands,  no  matter,  ranging, 
Nothing  leavea  but  error'i  spawn. 

Warned  by  my  sad  condemnation, 
Uasteu  t<>  baint  Peter's  rock ; 

There  alone  you'll  find  ealvation 
For  yonnelves  and  for  the  flock.' 

This  was  all.  Tbe  royal  tpeetre 

fiank  again  to  endless  ni^t. 
Leaving  each  law-ohoroh  director 

Dumb  with  horror  at  the  sight. 


Surely  tbe  virgin  queen  was  never  before  made  to  dance 
80  "  high  and  disposedly**  for  the  amusement  of  the  public  in 
general,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  prelates  of  Canter- 
bury and  Exeter**  in  special ;  but  we  fear  the  kind-hearted 
and  benevolent  Protestants,"  so  affectingly  appealed  to  before 
our  author  seizes  the  lyre,  will  hardly  listen  to  his  strains 
with  the  complacent  satisfaction  so  accomplished  an  artist 
deserves,  'i  liou^^h  the  majority  of  "  professing  Christians*' 
in  this  L'oinitry  are  no  more  ])rone  to  revere  the  Chu rch  oi 
England,  as  a  Churcli,  than  ]\Ir.  Watertun,  yet  their  rever- 
ence iur  ^e^pL'etabilit\  is  unbounded  ;  and  the  honuige  which 
is  sternly  dLiiied  to  '*  Juiin  Bud  by  Divine  Providence,"  and 
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*'  Henry  by  Divine  permission/*  is  willingly  rendered  to  his 
grace  of  Canterbury  and  mj  lord  bishop,  who  live  in  palaeoB 
and  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Establishment  is  too  se- 
rious a  subject  for  a  jest*  Silas  Figs,  the  "  extensive*'  grocer, 
is  a  deacon  and  a  leading  member  of  Bethesda-Chapel  con- 
gregation; but  his  children  will  assuredly  hand  themselves 
over  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  McAssar  Podgers,  M.A.,  Oxon, 
Incumbent  of  St*  Pin-cum-Periwinkle,  whenever  their  la^ 
mented  parent's  wealth. shall  give  them  a  lift  in  the  social 
scale.  We  are  told  not  to  despise  the  poor,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  we  may  come  down  to.  Wesleyans,  Congre- 
gation alists,  Primitive,  Secondary,  Tertiary  and  New-Connec- 
tion Methodists,  with  their  various  congeners,  are  taught  not 
to  demise  the  Establishment,  because  they  do  not  know  what 
they  may  go  up  to.  So  our  bard  must  be  content  to  receive 
his  laurel  crown  at  the  hands  of  his  oo«religionistB,  or  such  of 
tfaem  as  are  uninfluenced  by  the  respectable  atmosphere  which 
they  are  forced  to  brea  Ae.  At  all  events,  our  humble  efforts 
will  not  have  been  wanting  to  secure  the  recognition  of  poetic 

fenius,  and  **  Old  Queen  Elisabeth's  Ghost"  and  the  present 
f  umber  of  the  Rambler  must  be  laid**  together. 
Havinff  let  oifhis  Parnassian  steam,  our  author  descends, 
first  into  me  water,  and  then  on  to  earth ;  but  in  each  case  in 
8o  reckless  a  manner  as  nearly  to  put  an  end  to  all  future 
aspirations.  Choosing  Bruges  as  his  place  for  assisting  at  the 
last  jubilee,  he  left  Yorkshire  for  London  and  thence  for 
Dover  by  the  night  train.  In  his  haste  to  get  on  board  the 
Belgian  steamer,  he  fairly  walked  into  the  Channel  instead  of 
the  boat ;  but  receiving  most  providential  assistance,  escaped 
all  evil  consequences  but  a  cold  and  fever,  which  yielded  to 
his  own  im^ierious  treatment,  and  were  not  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  his  fixed  intention  of  accompanying  the  procession 
of  the  Most  Holy  Blood  through  the  streets  of  Bruges  for 
full  four  hours."  His  adventure  with  mother  earth  was  less 
propitious.  Some  seven  years  ago,  having  mounted  twen^ 
feet  or  so  of  ladder  to  prune  a  pear-^tree,  and  haring  in  his 
eagerness  to  set  to  work  overlooked  tiie  Newtonian  theoiy 
of  gravitation,  down  came  ladd»  and  its  burden  in  headlong 
ruin: 

*'  in  our  fall.  I  had  just  time  U)  move  my  head  in  a  direction 
that  it  did  not  come  in  contact  witli  the  ground.  Still,  as  it  after- 
wards inrned  out,  tliere  was  a  partial  concussion  of  the  brain.  And 
add  to  tins,  my  whole;  stde,  from  foot  to  shoulder,  felt  as  though  it 
}iad  hetn  pounded  in  a  mill.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  1  took 
blood  Irom  my  arui  to  the  extent  of  thirty  ounces,  aad  ioilowed  the 
afiair  up  liie  next  day  widi  a  strong  aperient." 
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This  treatment  in  tlie  Sangrado  style  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful, had  not  a  second  tumble  produced  further  concussion 
of  the  brain,  fi  oni  wliich  Mr.  Waterton  only  escaped  with  life 
by  the  "masterly  practice"  of  Doctor  Hobson  of  Leeds.  But 
a  stiff  and  withered  arm  remained,  and  incessant  pain  at  last 
seemed  to  have  decided  the  question  of  amputation  in  the 
affirmative.  But  this  dreadful  alternative  was  avoided  in  the 
end  ;  and  our  author  s  narration  is  so  illustrative  of  his  genuine 
"  pluck,*'  and  does  such  willing  justice  to  a  class  of  skilled 
empirics  now  nearly  extinct,  that  we  shall  give  it  at  length : 

Tills  operation  (amputation)  was  fully  resolved  upon,  when 
luckily  the  advice  of  my  trusty  gamekeeper  (John  Ogden)  rendered 
it  unnecessary.  One  morning,  *  Master,'  said  be  to  me»  *  I'm  sure 
you  are  going  to  the  grave.    You'll  die  to  a  certainty.    Let  me  go 

for  our  old  bone-setter.  He  cured  me,  long  ago  ;  and  perhaps  be 
can  cure  you/    It  \%  s  on  the  25th  of  March  ihen»  alias  Lady-day, 

which  every  Catholic  in  the  universe  knows  is  a  solemn  festival  in 

honour  of  the  Blessed  Vir«j!n,  tliat  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Josepii  C'rowiher,  \hc  well-known  bone-setter,  ^v|^ose  iamily  iia« 
exercised  the  nrl,  from  father  to  son,  time  out  of  mind. 

On  viewing  my  poor  remnant  of  an  arm,  '  Your  wrist,*  said  he, 
*  is  sorely  injured,  a  callous  iiaviiijr  formed  betwixt  the  hand  and 
the  arm.  Tiie  elbow  is  out  of  joint,  and  tlie  shoulder  somewhat 
driven  forwards.  'J'liis  last  ailair  will  prevent  your  raisin<x  your 
ariu  to  your  head.'  Melancholy  look  out!  '  But  can  you  cure 
me,  doctor?'  said  L  *  Yes,'  replied  he  firmly ;  'only  let  me  have 
my  own  way.* 

*Tben  take  tbe  arm ;  and  with  it  Cake  elbow,  wrist,  and  shoulder. 
I  here  deliver  them  up  to  you.  Do  wbat  you  please  with  them. 
Pain  is  no  consideration  in  this  case*  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  enough 
of  it.'    *  You  will,'  said  he  emphatically. 

This  resolute  bone-setter,  whom  I  always  compared  to  Chiron 
the  Centaur  for  his  science  and  his  strength,  began  hia  operatioos 
like  a  man  of  business.  .  In  fourteen  days,  by  means  of  potent  em- 
brocations, stretching,  pulling,  twisting,  and  jerking,  he  forced  tbe 
shoulder  and  the  wrist  to  obey  him,  and  to  perform  their  former 
healtliy  movements.  Tbe  elbow  was  a  complicated  affair.  It  re- 
quired greater  exertions,  and  greater  attention.  In  fact,  it  was  a  job 
for  Hercules  himself.  Having  done  the  needful  to  it  (xccunffum 
artcjii)  for  oue-and-twenty  days,  he  seemed  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress wluVh  be  had  made;  and  he  said  quite  coolly,  '  I'll  iinisb  you 
off  this  al  ternoon.* 

At  four  o'clock,  post  meridian,  his  bandages,  bis  jilasters,  and 
his  wadding  having  been  placed  on  the  table  in  regular  order,  be 
defied  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  shirt  aboye  the  elbows,  and  said  that 
a  glass  of  ale  would  do  him  good.  '  Then  I'll  have  a  glass  of  soda* 
water  with  you,'  said  I;  'ami  well  drink  each  other's  healthy  and 
success  to  the  undertaking.' 
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The  Miaining  act  was  one  of  miinitigated  severity ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.    My  sister  Eliza»  seeing  what  was  to  taVe 

Elace,  felt  her  spirits  sinking,  and  retire<l  to  her  room.  Her  maid, 
lucy  Barnes,  bold  as  a  little  lioness,  said  she  would  see  it  outf 
wbiist  Mr.  Harrison,  a  fine  youn^  gentleman,  who  was  on  a. visit  to 
me  (and,  alas,  is  since  dead  in  California),  was  ready  In  case  of  need. 
The  bone-setter  performed  his  part  with  resolution  scarcely  to  be 
contemplated,  but  whicb  was  really  required  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

Layinn;  hold  of  the  crippled  arm  just  above  the  elbow  with  one 
hand,  and  below  it  with  ilie  other,  he  smashed  to  atoms,  by  main 
force,  the  callous  wliicli  Iiad  formed  in  the  dislocated  joint,  the  elbow 
itself  crac  kling  as  though  the  interior  parts  of  it  liad  consisted  of 
tobacco  pipe  shanks.  Havinj?  pre-dctermined  in  my  nniul  not  to 
open  my  mouih,  or  to  make  any  stir  during  tlie  operation,  1  rc  iiiaiiied 
passive  and  silent  whilst  this  fierce  elbow-contest  was  racing.  All 
^  being  now  effected  as  &r  as  force  and  skilb'  were  concerned^  the 
lemainder  becanae  a  mere  work  of  time.  So  patting  a  five-pound 
note,  by  way  of  extra  fee,  into  this  sturdy  operator's  hand,  the 
iiiiiding  up  of  the  now  rectified  elbow«>joint  was  eflfeeted  by  him  with 
«  nicety  and  a  knowledge  truly  astonislung.  Health  soon  resumed 
her  ancient  right ;  sleep  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  quiet  niiad ;  life 
was  once  more  worth  enjoyii^ ;  and  here  I  am  just  now,  sound  as 
an  acorn." 

"Well  (lone,  Mr.  Joseph  Crowther,"  say  we;  "and  well 
endured,  O  iriost  iron-uerved  of  philosophers  T'  The  truth  is, 
that  the  old-fashioned  bone-setter,  who  exercised  his  calling 
when  the  science  oi  surgery  was  coniparaiively  in  its  infancy, 
was  forced  by  circumstances  to  attempt  the  cure  of  cases 
which  would  appal  a  more  technically  instructed  practitioner. 
The  absence  of  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  the  scalpel  alone 
rendered  imperative,  and  therefore  cultivated,  a  precision  of 
eye  which  at  last  embraced  at  a  glance  a  cumplete  system  of 
external  anatomy;  and  indifference  to  the  consequential  risks 
which  deter  a  regulariy  educated  surgeon  frequently  enabled 
the  sturdy  bone-setter  to  efiTect  a  complete  recovery  of  use  and 
motion  where  modern  caution  can  only  advise  attempts  at 
palliation.  All  the  conditions  in  ^Ir.  Waterton's  case  were 
favourable :  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator,  and 
the  operator  had  a  bold  and  sound  patient. 

We  have  now  sei  a  our  author  well  out  of  the  water  and 
ofl^  tl)e  ;::^ruund,  though  as  to  the  last  not  on  such  good  terms 
as  Antaeus.  We  have  now  to  recur  to  Hanoverian  rats,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  point  we  mentioned  when  recording  a  little 
remark,  uttered  in  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  at  Venice,  rather  in 
tlie  spirit  of  a  royalist  dragoon  than  ot  a  peaceful  naturalist. 
Some  sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Waterton's  fathei.put  into  his  haad 

VOIm  Yill. — N£W  8£ai£S,  H  H 
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a  little  iron  cannon-ball,  with  a  request  that  he  would  never 
let  it  go  out  of  tlic  laniily  kei  piiig.  "  It  was  used,"  said  he, 
**  against  Oliver  Crumwcll,  wlicii  lie  attacked  our  bouse.'*  On 
the  top  of  the  old  three-storied  gateway  was  an  iron  swivel- 
pfim  ;  and  on  the  place  being  invested  by  Old  Noll,  this  gun, 
tradition  aflirnied,  \\  as  so  accurately  brought  to  bear  on  a 
footpath  in  a  wood,  that  a  Roundhead  soldier,  returning  from 
the  village  and  carrying  a  keg  of  ale,  was  bowled  over  with 
a  broken  leg.  The  spot  where  the  ball  entered  the  ground 
was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  and  not  in  vain,  "  Long 
before  you  were  born,**  added  my  father,  "  curiosity  caused 
me  to  dig  for  the  ball  at  the  place  which  had  been  pointed 
out ;  and  there  1  found  it,  nine  inches  deep  under  tae  sod. 
So  far  my  father.**   Now  for  the  son : 

**  Oa  the  ISth  Maidi  ia57,  being  it  tludging^worky  close  to 
the  old  gateway,  and  m  front  of  it*  we  found  an  iron  swivel-cannoB 
eight  feet  deep  in  the  mud,  and  resting  on  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
'  bridge.  The  little  iron  ball  mentioned  above  seems  to  have  been 
cast  to  fit  this  gun.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  this 
IB  the  guo  and  this  the  bail  whioh  wtre  nsed  at  the  period  of  the 
defence." 

Several  other  things  have  since  turned  up:  mnsket-bnllets, 
a  sword-blade,  spear,  daggers,  keys,  coins,  a  silver  spur,  and 
two  silver  plates ;  all  deep  in  the  mud,  no  doubt  flung  into  the 
lake  with  the  family  plate  when  Walton  Hall  was  ransacked 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  We  can  imagine  Mr.  Waterton't 
excitement  as  the  cannon  made  its  first  appeaiances  the  eagetw 
ness  with  which  the  iron-ball  would  be  applied  to  its  rus^ 
moutht  and  his  exclamation  of  delight  aa  it  was  pronoonoed 
to  be  an  obvious  fit. 

**  How  varied  is  ilie  lurn  of  fortune  1  Success  in  batde,  or  Ae 
want  of  it,  makes  a  man  a  patriot  or  a  rebel.  My  family,  solely  on 
account  of  its  conservative  principles  and  of  its  unshaken  loyalty 
in  the  canse  of  royal  herediury  rights,  was,  by  the  failure  at  CuUo- 
den*s  bloody  field,  declared  to  be  rebellioas ;  and  its  members  bad 
to  sdifer  confiscation,  persecmion,  and  imprisonment*  It  bad  to  asc^ 
in  a  foregoing  century,  a  Dutchman  declared  the  sovereign  lord  of 

Great  Britain,  and  subsequently  Hanoverian  princes  and  Haao* 
verian  rats  calle<l  over  from  the  Condnent  in  order  to  fioten  oo  oar 
fertile  plains  of  England." 

With  these  refleetiooa  the  autobiographical  portion  of  the 
volume  before  us  comes  to  an  end,  ana  the  £ssai/$,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  it,  commence.  We  had  occasion  to  observe 
a  short  time  ago  that  open-air  writers  are  never  dull ;  and 
Mr.  Waterton  certainly  gives  us  no  reason  to  change  that 
opinion.   His  object  is  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  aU  that 
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has  been  written  and  said  to  the  contrary,  the  monkey  family 
(which  in  his  arrangement  includes  apes,  baboons,  monkeys 
with  ordinary  tails,  and  monkeys  with  prehensile  tails)  inha- 
bit trees  alone  when  left  in  ficedoin  ;  the  apes  which  fre- 
quent the  rocks  at  (jibraltar  bein^  mere  prisoners — thouj^di 
when  so imprisoni'cl  there  is  no  evidence  to  show — and  dwellers 
on  the  ground  solely  because  there  are  no  forests  to  climb 
into  in  their  uncongenial  place  ot  banishment.  The  pap^es  of 
the  Rambler  are  not  a  fitting  arena  lor  the  discussion  of  pro- 
blems in  natural  history  oi  no  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  the 
book  itself.  Wherever  Mr.  W.  states  a  fact  as  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  observation,  his  scrupulous  accuracy  entitles 
him  to  the  most  entire  faith ;  and  if  he  undervalues  a  little 
the  labours  of  the  closet  systeniatist,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
it  is  not  altogether  witiiout  provocation.  Wise  men  will  laugh, 
and  not  be  angry.  As  a  set-off  against  a  charge  of  libel,  we 
are  permitted  to  plead  a  justification ;  and  "  Cercopithecus, 
Gallitria,  Sciureus,  Oristile,  Araclmoides,  Subpentadact)  lus, 
Hypoxanthus,  Platyrrhmus,  and  Pygerythroeus,**  are  descrip- 
tive terms  which  go  far  to  mitigate  damages,  when  a  man  who 
has  studied  most  of  their  owners  in  their  native  solitudes  13  at 
the  bar  on  his  trial  for  quizzing. 

In  the  second  essay,  pigeon-cots  and  pig^(  on-stealers  are 
treated  of;  and  the  stupid  unsportsman-like  pigeon-shooting 
matches  which  call  the  latter  into  existence  are  held  up  to 
well-merited  scorn. 

In  the  third  essav,  on  '*the  Humming  Bird,"  our  author 
points  out  a  great  error  in  the  setters-up  of  the  skins  of  these 
lovely  little  featliered  meteors ; 

"  At  the  knees,  in  many  species  (indeed  in  all,  in  a  greater  ot 
less  degree)  is  found  a  profusiim  of  delicately- white  feathery  down. 
When  tliis  is  made  to  appear  in  preserved  specimens,  a  solecism  is 
committed  in  the  art  of  vvhat  our  learned  doctors  now  call  '  r:ixi- 
dermy.*  No  part  of  ihe  feathery  down  oivj'it  to  appear,  wliether 
the  bird  be  on  the  vvm<^  or  resting  upon  the  twig  of  a  treo.  In 
nature  it  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  adjacent  and  surrounding 
feathers." 

Our  readers  will  no  douht  call  to  mind  how  very  prominent 
and  remarkable  the  white  down  alluded  to  appeared  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  specimens  exhibited  in  Mr*  Gould's  magni- 
ficent collection  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  some  years  back. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Mr*  Waterton  on  nis  trip  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  its  thermal  springs ;  but  turn  over  to  his 
**  Notes  on  the  Dog-Tribe,"  which  he  introduces  with  a  dictum 
from  Orid« — Caminuque  soffoohr  amer, — the  truth  of  which 
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mBLjf  at  all  eyentsi  be  doubted  as  vegards  the  feepeotive  au-* 
mala  in  these  daja: 

We»  wiser  m  our  generation,'*  says  Ae  essayist,  '^haye  been 
taught  ockerwMe;  fbr  when  a  ma»  dinnot  exactly  eomprelieiid'Oiir 
meaning,  we  loee  temper,  and  eali  him  a  goose^  Bat  when  a  man 
shows  bnin  in  lenretiag  oitt  a  dubious  case,  we  dedare  that  he  has 
the  ssgaeity.  of  a  hound*  Ii  appeare,  ihen,  in  our  tinesy  that  as  &r 
as  sagacity  it  oonceined,  the  dog  h  euperior  to  the  gooee*'* 

In  proceeding  to  enlarge  on  the  capabilities  of  the  dog, 
— his  obedience,  his  courage  and  fidelity, — our  autliur  insists 
strongly  on  the  impassable  gulf  which  exists  between  the 
highest  nistinct  and  reason ;  and  instances  the  fact,  that  if 
your  favourite  dog,  who  abounds  in  all  the  loftiest  canine 
qualities,  hurts  himself,  and  you  bind  up  the  wound,  no  sha- 
dow of  reason  will  enable  poor  Ponto  or  Fido  to  submit  to 
any  system  of  cure  ;  but  the  moment  the  bandage  presses,  or 
the  wound  itches,  he  will  bite  and  tear  till  he  gets  quit  of 
the  plaster  altogether.  And  this  is  the  case,  "from  the  mouse 
to  the  mastodon,'*  with  all  irrational  animals.  For  our  own  part, 
we  never  treated  a  mouse  for  a  sore  tail,  or  a  mastodon  for  the 
nettle-rash  ;  yet  we  certainly  remember  to  have  read  of  a  dog" 
who  not  only  attended  his  surgeon  for  a  daily  dressing,  but 
on  one  occasion  brought  a  damaged  acquaintance  to  solicit 
similar  medical  assistance.  One  thing  is  most  certain^  how- 
ever, that 

**  The  dog,  although  particularly  gifted  by  nature  with  a  disposi* 
tion  which  enables  him  to  receive  impressions  to  a  certain  amount, 
even,  in  some  instances,  bordering  as  it  were  on  reason,  will  exhibit 
nothing  in  his  wild  state  to  exalt  him  above  the  surrounding  animals, 
—no,  not  above  the  ass  itself.  He  must  submit  to  the  rule  and  do- 
minion of  rational  man,  in  order  to  excel  the  surrounding  brutes. 
To  man  alone  he  is  indebted  £>r  an  education." 

Thia  is  well  asd  forcibly  put  Sufficient  importance  is 
not  usually  given  to  the  fact,  that  the  qualities  of  docility, 
oonstancy,  affection,  and  obedience,  which,  in  c(mj  unction  or 
aepaxately,  are  to  be  observed  ijaore  or  less  in  all  aninudt 
coming  under  the  general  term  domesticated,"  afford  no  in* 
timation  whatever  of  their  existence  as  long  as  such  animals 
are  in  thdr  state  of  natural  freedom.  Indeed,  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  prove  that  the  instinct  of  one 
class  is  higher  in  any  sense  than  that  of  another.  Of  the 
much  greater  susceptibility  of  educational  impressions  which 
is  possessed  by  one  class  over  another  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  that  the  dog-tribe  stands  first  on  the  list. 

By  way  of  illustrating  Llic  dilTerence  between  canine  trac- 
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Watertou  it  Masays, 


tability  and  asinine  intractability,  Mr.  Waterton  gires  k 
droll  account  of  his  controversy  with  a  mule :  we  say  **  wA^ 
nine,"  because  it  is  always  taken  for  granted  tliat  Mulo  inhe- 
rits his  proverbial  obstinacy  rather  from  the  ass  his  father 
than  from  the  mare  his  mother,— a  complirnLiit  to  the  fair  sex 
which  of  course  we  dare  not  n-ainsay.  But  to  return  to  ^Ix, 
W  atcrton  and  his  advc-iitures  with  Philip  : 

**  When  I  was  on  the  west  coast  of  Demerara,  I  rode  a  toule  in 
preference  to  a  hovm ;  and  1  took  a  kind  of  pride  in  my  choice,  be- 
cause no  other  person  seemed  inchned  to  engage  him.  He  was  ft 
cream-coloured,  and  a  beautifid  aniinal,  nnd  had  been  imported  from 
Orinoco  to  work  in  the  cattle-mills  ot  the  sugar-plantations.  1  j^ave 
bim  the  name  of  Phdip.  At  times  he  went  quietly  enough  ;  but 
every  now  and  tlien  lie  would  show  who  had  been  liis  lather,  and  you 
would  lancy  that  the  devii  of  stubbornness  had  got  entire  possession 
af  him.  He  was  never  able  to  dislodge  me  from  the  saddle  except 
onoe ;  and  then,  being  off  my  guard,  he  pitched  me  '  neck  and 
crop/  at  the  saying  is,  over  bis  head.  A  large  brown  wasp  of  the 
country  bad  iasued  from  its  nest  tinder  a  wooden  bridge,  over  which 
we  were  goingi  and  stuDg  him  in  the  iEace.  Hence  tba  true  cause  of 
die  fracas/' 

Decidedly  Philip  was  not  altogether  to  blame  in  this  mat- 
ter; though  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  his  general  intelligence 
that  his  only  notion  of  getting  rid  of  a  wasp  was  to  send  his 
rider  flying  into  the  air,  and  down  on  his  head.  On  a  second 
occasion  we  have  no  excuse  whatever  to  offer  for  him : 

"  Another  time  Philip  seemed  particularly  prone  to  mischief.  I 
prepared  for  a  storm,  and  the  mule  made  a  dead  stop.  It  brought 
to  my  mind  the  affair  which  Sterne  had  with  his  own  mule  in  the 
Sentimental  Journey.  *  Philip,'  said  I,  *  T  can't  afford  to  stop  just 
now,  as  1  have  an  appointment ;  so  pray  thee,  my  lad,  go  on.*  *  I 
won't,'  saifl  he.  *  Now  do,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulders  as  I  ^pol^e  tlie  words  ;  '  we  must  not  remain  here,  a 
iaugl ling-stock  to  every  passing  nigger.'  Philip  declared  that  he 
would  not  move  a  peg.  *  Then,  master  obstinacy,'  said  I,  *  take 
that  fur  your  pains  and  I  instantly  assailed  his  ears  wuh  a  stick, 
which  I  carried  in  lieu  of  a  whip.  *  It  won  t  do,'  said  Philip,  '  Tm 
deterrnined  not  to  go  on ;'  and  then  he  laid  him  down,  I  keeping  my 
seat  In  the  saddle,  only  moving  in  it  sufficiently  to  mauitain  an  up<> 
right  position ;  so  that  whilst  be  lay  on  the  ground  I  appeared  like 
a  man  astride  of  a  barrel. 

Nothing  would  mduce  the  mule  to  rise.  Niggers  in  passing  by 
laughed  at  us,  some  oflering  assistance* 

Here  a  bright  thought  came  into  my  head.  The 'swamps  of 
Demerara  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  each  plan- 
tation has  a  sluice  to  eflPect  a  drainage  when  the  tide  goes  out.  An 
cid  nigger  Uvea  in  a  little  hut  dose  by  the  roadsidei  and  he  has 
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,  ihe  diiiee  onder  bis  charge.  He  wh  slandliig  aC  Ae  deary  griwiay 
at  m,  witb  hb  movtki  wide  €|mii  from  ear  lo  can  *  0adAy7  said 
'  bring  xne  a  fire-ttiok.'  *  Yes,  toMMWh*  taid  he ;  and  he  drew 
one  hotly  blazing  from  his  fire.  *'Pat  icd^iok  aa  it  ia,  ender 
Philip's  tail.'  He  did  so;  and  this  was  more  than  Philip's  iron 
nerves  could  stand.  Up  he  started^  the  hair  of  his  tail  smoking  and 
cracking  like  a  mutton-chop  oh  a  gridiron.  I  kept  my  seat ;  and 
away  went  Philip,  scouring  along  tlie  road  with  surprising  swiftness. 
From  that  day  forward,  nlthoTiph  hr  liad  a  disiigreeahle  knack  of 
di'{)r«'ssin'2;  \m  long  ears  and  ek-vating  his  nimp^he  ACVCr  attempted 

to  lie  down  with  me  on  the  public  road*** 

  < 

In  caaea  where  what  Mr.  Wmtafton  calla  hb  •waJfya  toeai* 

ment  faila^  aa  it  did  with  Philip^  hia.  i  putermH  form  of 
aigUBBont  might,  we  think,  be  applied  widi  rety  great  advaa-* 
tagOb  It  ia  not  altogether  new.  When  John  Bull  reftiaea  to 
cany  hia  miniaterial  burden  through  the  mire  it  is  prettgr 
sure  to  lead  him  into,  some  grinning  daddir  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  u  eyer  ready  to  clap  the  ire-atick  of  a  new 
tax  under  hb  tail ;  so  that  he  plunges  furiously  forward  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  hb  burden,  and  sometimes^ 
though  by  no  means  aa  a  rule,  reachea  sound  footing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  quagmire.  There  are  other  instancea  in 
which  the  remedy  i;night  be  exhibited  with  coDstderabk  bene- 
fit to  the  patient.  When,  for  example,  a  pattern  Anglican 
quietly  settles  himself  down  in  a  bog  of  blunders,  and  takes 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  for  the  sun,  a  touch  of  the  actual  cautery, 
judiciously  administered,  might  make  him  spring  at  a  bound 
over  the  line  that  divides  truth  from  error.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  history  of  Philip  will  not  be  lost  on  the  world. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  our  space  is  rapidly  contract- 
ing. The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Waterton's  chapter  on  the  fox 
by  no  means  Q]ie  of  the  least  interesting  of  the  series.  His 
acquaintance  with  Reynard  began  early  in  life;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  noted  fox-earths  at  his  ])aternal  hall,  tlie  good 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  Stonyhurst,  in  conisideration  of  his  inborn 
love  of  natural  history,  wisely  constituted  him  rat  and  fox 
catcher  to  the  college.  **  Armed  with  this  authority,  1  wiis 
always  on  the  alert  when  scholastic  duties  allowed  me  a  little 
relaxation ;  and  I  became  the  scourge  of  noted  thieves»  such 
as  foumarts,  stoats,  weasels,  and  Hanoverian  rats,**  In  his 
early  vulpicide  career  (let  it  be  clearly  explained  that  no 
hounds  were  kept  in  the  neighbourhood)  ne  witnessed  a 
strong  instance  of  the  imperfect  in&tinct  of  the  aaimai  whose 
cunning  is  a  constant  theme  of  ancient  and  modem  fabU;. 
Eight  half-grown  turkeys  were  missing  one  morning  ;  and 
the  four-footed  thief^  ha?UQg  as  it  seemed  entombed  three  in 
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his  own  stomachy  buried  the  lemaining  fiVe  for  his  wife  and 
cbildien  {ub  our  author  suggests)  in  an  open  garden.  If  he 
had  actually  covered  them,  his  sagacity  would  have  renuuned 
unimpeachable  t 

"But  he  actually  left  one  wing  of  each  bird  exposed  to  view; 
and  it  was  this  exposure  which  led  to  their  discovery.  I  could  not 
possiblv  mi&take  as  to  who  had  been  the  sexton  ;  for  when  I  dis- 
interred them,  each  bird  emitted  that  odour  which  a  Ibx  alone  pro- 
duces An  ass,  in  this  case,  would  have  sliown  just  as  much 

talent  and  cunning  as  Reynard  himself  had  exhibited" 

Thoug;h  our  autlior  has  killed  foxes,  yet  he  13  no  fox-killer ; 
and  that  ^ve  may  i^ot  ^nve  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  any  such 
impression^  let  us  quote  his  own  words : 

"  Loi^  may  Great  Britain  boast  of  her  useful  psattme  (which  is 
unique  01  its  kind),  fVec  from  knaves»  free  from  pickpockets,  free 
fVom  the  necessity  of  a  bolice  attendance,  free  from  blacklegs,— in 
a  word,  free  from  every  tning  tbst  may  cause  a  man  to  say  he  repents 

of  having  joined  in  the  chase,  or  to  confess  that  he  has  not  found 

himself  better  in  health  and  spirits  after  the  day*s  sport  was  over 
than  before  it.  began!  It  is  my  wish,  as  I  have  already  declared, — 
my  wish,  my  ardent  wish, — to  cherish  and  protect  the  breed  of  foxes  ; 
not  tliat  \  deny,  however,  a  man,  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  repugnant  necessity  of  committing  vulpicide,  or  fox- 
murder." 

And  here  let  us  take  leave  of  this  fine  specimen  of  a  north- 
country  squire,  as  he  utters  a  sentence  worthy  of  himself. 
Mr.  Waterton  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  there  are  too 
few.  Full  of  courage,  yet  tender  and  gentle;  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant, yet  in  simplicity  a  child  ;  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  faith, 
and  straight  as  an  arrow  in  his  dealings, — such  is  the  owner 
of  Walton  Hall.  As  an  open-air  observer,  he  has  made  many 
and  valuahle  contributions  to  natural  history;  and,  with  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own,  he  has  recorded  his  wanderings  in  a 
loanner  to  secure  the  reader^s  interest.  In  his  epilogue  to 
the  present  volume,  he  ^ys,  **  Some  writers  m.nrcn  steadily 
along ;  others  stumble  in  the  road ;  whilst  others  fall  down  fiat 
on  their  faces,  never  to  rise  again.**  Now  we  cannot  affirm 
truly  of  him  that  he  does  any  one  of  the  three.  He  neither 
stumbles  nor  falls ;  but  his  prc^rress  is  of  that  discursive  kind 
which  we  adopt  when  enjoying  a  ramble  in  the  fields  and 
woottt  with  a  congenial  friend,  not  the  steady  pace  which  be* 
longs  to  the  graver  walks  of  literature.  In  conclusion,  we 
wish  our  amther  health  and  strength  to  launch  more  essays, 
ay,  and  to  seek  out  fresh  materials.  To  the  public  we  say. 
Buy  the  pment  Tolume^  and  read  iu 
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THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  Ac. ' 

Sermont preached  on  Various  Occasions.    By  Jolm  Henry  Newmaa, 
DD.,  oftbe  Oratory.   (Londoo,  Barns  and  LamberL)  This  volaiiie 
cannot  b*  supuosed  to  have  so  mnch  unity  of  idea  as  the  two  preoedinfr 

ones;  Imt  it  hn«!  thnt  unity  which  the  detached  wntinn-s  ot'a  nitm  of 
philosophical  mind  must  always  have.  We  consider  F.  iNewiuan  to  he 
the  classical  religious  writer  ot  the  day.  (lis  sermons  are,  in  llieir  way, 
as  complete  and  perfect  aa  an  ode  or  an  epo9  of  the  great  poets.  Their 
language  and  style  are  Irreproachably  like  Addison's ;  not,  however,  like 
his,  dull  and  monotonous,  but  always  impressed  with  the  charm  of  no- 
velty and  anflagging  interest.  He  tlio  well-insitructed  scribe,  who 
brings  forth  from  his  treasures  new  thing-s  and  u!d  :  old  things  in  the 
garb  of  new;  old  things  adapted  to  new  wants  ;  the  \mst  in  terms  of  the 
present ;  stale  truths^  over  which  too  many  have  gnped,  in  a  form  as  at- 
tractive  as  the  most  brilliant  writers  can  give  to  error.  We  niuat  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  we  cannot  quite  subscribe  to  the  historical  views  of 
the  extinction  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  that  are  as-nmptl  in 
the  beautiful  sermon  on  "the  Second  Spring."  Nor  can  we  at^ree  that 
there  is  no  iD:»taoce  ot  a  people  that  had  once  liallen  away  returning  to 
the  Chnrdi ;  aooM  of  the  most  Catholie  States  in  Euro]>e  are  Uiose  where 
Protestantism  once  leigncd  eonreme,  if  not  exclusiv  <  ly,  for  several  go- 
Derations.    We  may  mentx>0  Styria,  La  Vendee,  and  Bohemia. 

T/ic  Baccolta^  or  Colleriion  qf  Indulgenced  Prayers.  By  Amlirnse 
St.  John,  of  the  Oratory.  (London,  Burn?  uiirl  Lmnbert.)  This  is  truiy, 
as  the  translator  call^  it,  a  buuk  ot  praver^  wiiich  hns  the  highesi  banc- 
ilon  of  the  CbnrCh  ;  and  the  use  of  which  is  not  only  authorised,  bat 
privileged  in  the  highest  degrre,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  emphati- 
cally *tbe  Church  Prayer-book  of  Private  Devotion,'  as  the  Missal  and 
Brt'viiiry  are  her  books  of  public  devotion."  Thn  translation  is  excel- 
lent; and  at  the  beginning  ot  the  book  i*«  nn  approbation  of  the  Pope, 
granting  to  the  faithful  v\ho  use  it  the  same  indulgences  as  are  annexed 
to  the  original  Bomta  editions. 


FORElGxN  LITERATURE. 

Lr  Corrrspondant.  (Paris,  Douniol.)  This  review,  with  the  tone 
and  principles  of  which  we  mast  own  to  leeling  the  liveliest  sympatby, 
proceeds  without  flagging  on  its  bnlliant  career.  Each  Number  eon- 
tains  two  or  three  valuabW  memoirs.  We  may  mention  the  Vicomte 
de  Melun's  admirable  risumi  of  the  controversy  about  the  *^  Law  of 
C!mritv"  jTi  Belgium,  which  led  to  the  deplornble  riots  of  May  ;  and  some 
memoirs  on  the  government  of  the  Papal  States,  by  M.  de  CorcelJe, 
written  in  a  true  Catholic  spirit,  and  with  all  the  political  freedom 
which  cbaracterisea  the  Cmrnpindimtf  and  with  the  cleamiess  aMl 
deamess  which  are  so  natural  to  the  French  in  writings  of  this  kind* 
The  tales  which  are  printed  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  are  generally  of 
a  superior  clnss ;  one  of  them,  Madame  de  Bonncval,*'  by  liidy 
Georgiana  Fullerton,  has.gaineil  tpiite  a  European  reputation:  we  can- 
not venture  to  predicL  the  same  success  for  the  tale  finished  in  the  last 
Number,  **  Ceeue.''  Altogether  the  Onrespondtmi  is  a  journal  whioh 
Catholics  must  reenrd  'vith  pride,  as  being  conducted  with  taleo^  hoor 
oor,  liberality,  and  freedom,  and  in  an  excellent  Catholic  spirit. 

iMdsnt         ftsbsoa,  sad Fnaklya,  Oust Hsw ftiMt sad  fMisr Xaasb 
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